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Card file) ‘Engineers’, “ Bromley.t.. 2. a5. ssa *833 
Carelessness, your enemy. Lantz *321, Ac- 
cidents. Various contributors 564, 660, 
740, 828, 996 
Carnegie Foundation inquiry—Ideals for col- 
leZO Weg te eas te ee ee biete de ba tease 464, 599 
Cars, Doorless, and rotary dumps. Cornet 
TER KS Crh gs 8 Beer SoiraEeIaG citys 262 
Cars on pitches, Handling—Discussion...... 93 
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Cars, Runaway, on incline. Handley....... 996 
Q@grs, “Unload yours tape. - shes see aeierats 298 
Gase low-pres. oll forget... .... = anemia) #501 
Casino hall, Jeddo;. Berieny..... is. sitet et *852 
Catechism, Wardlaw’s Mining.............. 7860 
Cave, Prospect colliery. Young.........-..- *373 
Caves—D., L. & W. pillar removal and house- 
repair policy, Scrantons..........s0.sesns 919 
Caves, Scranton to fll. Sa... . 2! cine state ise 919 
Caving—Notes 269, 352, 513, 649, 732, 862, 
864, 899, 944, 1029, 1031 
Gentralan@eméc C.F Col eulcan. Cyn Mon eben 
port 522, Plant at Rock Springs, Wyo. 
*930,. Girard, Kan., Mine... .. +. sss es et *972 
Central-station service—West Va. Mg. Inst. 
GISCUSSEOUW tes cicc etetettiate.s © srs oie! ele a elpteretatene 1005 
Central Testing Laboratories, N. 6 y 
TT EAUESCHOIG eters tate» « «cies velete\s) c/a e etelane 244 
Certification of officials discussed by Mine 
Inspectors’ Inst. eee: + 0 speuece PONS Tis sae 
Chalsmith interlocking piston ring.......... *1088 
Chance acetylene safety lamp.............-. #580) 
Character builder, University asS............ 599 
Charleston, New coal pier.........c.e.2se0. 966 
Chart, Non-fatal accidenie Fay............ *1056 
Cheap fuel, Expensiveness of..............-- 849 
Check, Little brass, in Keystone Co.’s Crow’s 
Nest: Iodine Joc seeteeiecietes:» -\<eints eps eae. *488 
Check the whole works, Why not?.......... #1039 
Checks, Store, vs. thrift—Discussion......... 135 
Chesapeake & Ohio car-allotment methods. 798 
Chester, T. Barometer and gas............ 1023 
Chicago Pneu. Tool Co.’s oil-driven compres- 
SOV © Meeiesd oisccteee ais Sie eieErs «+ vlelalete sibtercdaisiareue *676 
Child labor, Penn., under new law 89, 138, 689 
Child “labor, daw; Uta “aeG; WYO rec rien 462 
Children; (23) nationalitiasan ... 2a sees *720 
Chimney design for bituminous coal. Traut- 
Schold Wee ct tee actiiers - . . Septem ibeedntiats *250 
China and Japan, Shipping from Warden- 
Stevens! eset ocereetebkserctals «ie crate edeieratajerelaie/s *531 
Chinese” Golliony io csetset ates -. + scbisheteusmini sas ete 919 
Choked’ to» death? SDIGkiHsSon < varcte sree oie oi 3s 828 
Christopher Coal Co.) mimeo”. . ...c. cece *1007 
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Chutes, Loomis’ braakenwey.. ti... se. ines ie inie *415 
Chutes, Steep, Retarder far: . .)..00).. ser sursia ss *376 
Cincinnati market inet Gloe.. .... scammer. 77 
Circuit-breaker relay, Automatic reclosing... .*500 
Clamp, Pulley qeeteersteteeetes: < - =! a biaretenee tel ererates *845 
Clark; W.._Beg Trapdoor cs. ..ccmtevccatns sysmte eas 508 
Clarksburg. burns plittler coals. . -saiemmn arene 530 
Clerk—Why not check whole works?........ *1039 
Cleveland trade inv lOlhaer: . . Saniewiemelaienctete 74 
Clinton, Ind, first-ard meet. . ..ie een wiles 721 
Clonic. spasmVor JMG wre © > <<icsiaretassterelele reas 975 
Closet, Rowe ventilatedi.c. «. «ites scales « 642 
Clubhouse, Main Isl. Creek miners’.......... 682 
Clubhouse, Roslyn, Wash. Willard......... *719 
Coal. Since practically all articles relate to 
coal they should generally be sought under 
more specific topics. For productions see 
geographical names especially. See also 
“Trade,” ‘Working,’ “Cutter,’’ ‘“Prepara- 
tion,” “Haulage,” ‘‘Hoisting,’ ‘“Briquet- 
tings <sDust, ashe: 
“Coal Age’—yYour co-operation 130, ‘Fore- 
WOrds 2 utili Zech e.. ...\s eteteietetetetersiees *1080 
Goal and Coker > Waenercre.:: . ss cteieissielstais re 7860 
Coal, Cheap, Expensiveness Of . 5 Navateibrgre dieters 849 
Goal conservation seems: . <uitetebisen eens 678 
Coal consumption percentage, U. S.......... EW 4 
Coal heat value (ing.) Student 389, Table 
forvvallous® LUels. Saceereeee . ~ <\cbaeuetenetene etein es 1056 
Coal, Kanawha No. 5 seam, specific gravity 
(ind:)m elmleyasterete states: . oicheheeveeneteterets, ate 7 
Coal, Locomotive, measuring loader, Roberts 
& Schacter: Cons Ranges... «casein te *1089 
Coal-mine: research, “(Browit..,. :c2 «ete eters «es 446 
Coal. miner, Ballads of.” Braley... ska... 87, 245 
Coal Mg. Inst. of Am....5..12, 20, 88, *125, *157 
Coal output per man here “and abroad i ahetecstalie 631 
Goal} Pay. most: forPpestomer - |... seiieteets creek 340 
Coal, Penn. anthracite and bituminous pro- 
duction (See also ‘‘Penn.’’)—Official figures 
S61, Anthracite incertae... . . seit tre 1017 
Coal, Pillar, Improving quality of. Bailey *4()6 
Coal, Pillar, recovery—Discussion....... 218, 245 
Coal, Powdered lignite, as fuel (inqg.)........ 942 
Coal specifications, N. Y. Cy.—Testing Lab- 
oratories 244, Coal purchasing 346, 349, 
New specifications adopted 879, U. S. Govt. 
Specifications: ;comparedieea.:. <..cc cule vce oe 918 
Coal, Storage of; action of air: spontaneous 
heating; English plants, etc. 168, Kershaw *240 
Coal, Sulphur in (ing.) "Beattie. .Seis0 eee. 266 
Coal town livable, Making. Young.......... *851 
Goal, U. Si, production: Wae.:.. ok" 37, 749, 1096 
Table Dy. ‘States:.ciac srelemseeersro » vc siege sasdetenateteress 60 
Anthracite 60, Penn. statistics in detail..... 1017 
—-Bituminous. cases ce Mele - cc sistent mieteste 60 
—lIMports and expOrts, pies. . eeu ei oe 440 


—Shipments over anthracite roads 147, 232, 
B94, 6708, LOVT 


—Bituminous roads 140, 232, 316, 394, 400, 


620, 826, 908 
—Estimated resources 4% .5....-0 cnn cece 408 
Coal Valley Mg. Co.—Remarkable shale.... 211 
Coal waste. See ‘‘Waste.’” 
Coal, Winter’s, Advantage of buying now...1096 
Coal, world statistics. Shurick....i.......: 749 
Coates, *T. Kailedstdtsound roof. wae. ue oes Bi, 
Coats, A. Detecting gas by smell.......... 1063 
Coblers, “THeEVRGWO. cc ercebtis s «ais e's cle Wate tie aeare 
Cocking; (At Oi eG asmene ited; . 5 cinaveti stele ce 876 
Cohn; AY iioGamotives gone :.... sc cistemve oa -*1056 
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See also “‘Patents.” 
—BenZ0l DOCOS « o\66..0.s..ssis avails ely .206, 209, 919 
—Benzol output, coke plants..... Boi Peter 
—Byproduct coking installation, Gt. ‘Brit. 
Horden Collieries’ Shotton plant. Cole- 
MAD preveterere sy sede bur siaunte swine eee oer 4ie 
—Byproduct ovens displace others..... Phe cae 678 
—Coal and Coke. Wagnerecnn nde ieee arene 7860 
—Concrete, Coke, strong after seven years, 
Segundo, Colo: Herons. assesses 931 
—Connellsville and byproduct coke industries 
in 1915... Utys-. Ssicletenece tec she Otte 83 
—Distillation of Colo. lignite............... *665 
—Smokeless fuel, Not coke but.............. 849 
—Sulphating,. . Directic.meeceteae ee eee . 120 
—U. 8S. production by states (see also state 
names) 60, Geological Survey’s more 
complete, report: % teh suse eects ae ariamehe . 1056 
Cole, A. N. Centrifugal pump for variable | 

Geliv ery: (sisre Eistate ss acres ol easleieholie ese ete oer eet 
Coleman, F. C. Byproduct coking installation, 

Gt... Brite c..2.2 noe seme eneee wees  ¥201 
College-made men, Ideals ‘for St Ose SRE eS 464, 599 
Colliers, building; Neéw.. d.tee ecco eee 627 
Colo. coal and coke 60, 1056, ‘Tibbits. te ce ae 
Colo. coal mining data (ing.) Bullock........ EF We 
Colo. explosives” IAW? injec: = eae eens 814 


Colo. F. & I. Co. report 152, Churches *680, 
Store and houses *706, Village high schools 


*721, Photos.—Rockvale ; Minnequa_ hospi- 

tals: Primero dispensary). 2)... ee eee *890 
Colo. labor. See ‘Labor.’ 
Colo. lignite distillation. Hoskin..... ssl neye es OE 
Colou-Y¥.. M. "Cs. A. WOLK? paecite eine ie teen os eX 
Commons, J. R., Report-ofs...... clo\s. « seus e ene 
Community center, Radley, Kan......... 765, *808 
Commutator, Grinding the. Fuetter...... Paes pt OEO 
Compact between gentlemen............ agelarens SDD 
Company or department—Which?......... . 1 
Compass, Using—Exam. questions........... 816 
Compensation—Argument from insurance.... 505 
Compensation, Kentucky............ 514, 612, T74 
Compensation law and safety. Wilson...... 12 
Compensation laws’ effect, Mine Inspectors’ 

NNSt.\- OV. a dvebtewepe, + ajeteiely 195,10 Catena ene sale el Oe 
Compensation lost, interstate mine.......... 545 


Compensation, Penn.—State board vs. old-line 
company insurance 19, Number of men em- 
ployed (ing.) Albert 25, What inspectors 
could not do 88, Inquiry and answer. Har- 
ris 94, Discussion 262, 386, 927, Notes, etc. 

28, 31, 96, 138, 139, LS eta. deacons. 
391, 431, 474, 513, 503, GIL) G90 Size 
817, 861, 944, 985, 1029, 1070, 1107, 1108 


Compensation, W. Va......... 184, 200, 268, ee 
Compensation, Wyo., law 3875 , (ing.) RN 
Competition, freedom from. . -.ccessnem eens ab 
TT ea method, Mining by. Howarth 
#125> Discusslolokeen ote eae i ties in se ROAD EE 
Dacrets: aggregate measurement in revolving 
boxes, . “ANGrews 42... <2. +... stein ++ a ERS 
Concrete, Coke, strong after seven years, 
Segundo, Colo. Heron in wre s ego 
Concrete-cylinder plant, Handling | retail. coal 
in Perry’s Higgins. .......s <siieletavel se Gaeaee #967 
Condenser centrifugal pump, Wheeler........ *500 
Conemaugh Co.’s explosion......... *638, 650, 690 
Connellsville coke industry. Luty........... 83 
Connellsville region rescue station........... 1108 
Connolly, D> gH: Target for determi 
aziniuth * \s Fail sieiele sis ane eleleve stele see 
Conservation of product or raw material ; "Red-: 
mayne’s- remarks’ ...2..2\.s'..s's «sso 678 
Consolidation Coal Co. tipple fire *118, Out- 
put 140, Report 782, Garden book. eae «#810 


Consular agent’s rights to bring suit 478, 861, 899 


Contract miner (poetry)...... admanetenens ace 884 
Contract, New ways to break... J. cscs. oneas .1059 
“Contractor’’ system controversy, D., L. & W. 1069 
Contracts; "Trend: of ‘new... .=) saree sw fs LO Lee 
Converter, Synchronous motor-generator set 

vs, rotary: (Meek... - sce. < see wis de gs eee eee 
Conveyor, Ash, Girtanner-Daviess pneumatic *588 
Conveyor brake, Automatic, Fairmont........*887 
Conveyor, Spiral, capacity and h.p. (inq.) 

Smith: < -.)..Sacemrgeseniee a 2a hy Cee ojnje ak ae eee) 
Conveyor, Underwood colliery..... ab eee Oe eee: 


Conveyors—Longwall proposition (ing.) *266, 
Discussion. © 4c. ccs sree scusseveis teen cee aea ~ 427, 510 
Cooper, M. D. Elec. blasting accident....... 
Co-operation in exporting, To make it lawful 
932 
Co-operation, -YoOur soc). -tercteeteteiere o hen telehesens 
Co-operative mines and wages....... 
Co-operative stores’ in’ TH W2oc..5 6. cee Reais Secs *173 
Copper, carbide lamp explosibility..... aaeieites, + Lp 

Cornet, F. C. Doorless cars and rotary dumps 

111, 262, Barometric pressure and ventila- 
15 Ke) s sao Qe Malena LOO 
Correct methods, Application of. De Wolfe...*571 
Corrosion prevention, Pipe, Speller’s......... 667 


Cost, Electric-lamp upkeep...... s wiaahesateeithe eae 
Cost limit needed: 4) passes meee RAs | cients 
Cost of coal, Boston (ing.) Canadian....... 687 
Cost of coal, N. Y. consumers want Wilson 
$O. POE fs ea.a%. cise sveshieinle « epaisheya orem shecenpee 
Cost of coal—Penn. retailers to be investi- 
Salted Skies vdee foe 553, 582, 679, 988, 1020 
See also ‘‘Anthracite.” 
Costs—Economics of haulage.......... ..*212 
Costs, Following up.........+...++..4. Peery 
Costs, Puzzle in mining. Brown *246, “Dis- 
CUSSION 0%. 31. 5. cw oe ee eee A ees ive 
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Coupling hook, Locomotive, VOMES eee eee et OrL 
Courage ys. worth in gaining promotion— 

Discussion One oe eee AAofis oh 
Coxe, E. H. Union yet to be ‘21, Miner ‘and 

“safety first’? 110, 262, Efficient foremen 

177, Efficient fireboss 895, Trapdoor 428, 

Drilling and shooting coal 548, Handling 

explosives 607, Price of carelessness....... 741 
Crankshaw, H. M.—Sketch; portrait......... *591 
Crawiord, C. W. Car’wheels..-: 3... os5 872, 1101 
Creatures comforts «in. camp inl s. 0... 28 des « *642 
Crooks, W. Elec. blasting accident 428, 

Managzement.'605;) Thrift. -9g-2../tsa ene ec 686 
Cross step perforated screen..... wc Misreadl Siatate and *589 
Cross-tie, Maryland metal........... Riaratarest a *1088 
Crossing-trip danger. Mitchell............. 740 
Crow’s Nest, Little brass check in the 

LO ECI a. (heer Rs Martiwetc: «ala "a inveie savant ier ave *488 
Crushers for rock dust dust needed...... +. *672 
Cullen Barge Corp. It can be done.......... 971 
Camps 0... UV LTADGOOL...cek cabs cc che te .*3508 
Curse in a dead man’s eye—Discussion...... 723 
Curve, Wheelbase relation to radius of (inq.) 

EPRIFISTONGS Poreteccle oe chaterere iaretacdiote satire arte tian *1105 
Curves, Driving. McCrystle.......... *959, *1000 
Curves, Railroad (ing.) Student..... ..*181, *305 
CUTTER, COAL 

See also “Drill.” 

—Accounting question—Coal cut by machine 
runner (ing.) Consulting Engineers..... 1067 
—Alabama machine records................ 544 
—Dangers of machine mining anthracite. 
PLD RUIN EE Maer etaN, tare'e ts Sener OA o cicks o ethos ¥*874 
—Don’ts for machine men and helpers. Bul- 
MRO Sata ats etye oletclsle alere einige s « Scares vi 932 
—Drill| Kt, Wayne electric ...)....... eee a es *831 
—Goodman Straightface machine used for 
overcutting by Utah Fuel Co. De Wolfe. .*571 
—Olroyd mining machine................. -*1018 
—Permissible cutters, Sullivan ‘Ironclad’. ..*326 
—Underwood colliery methods........... Sige AG 
D 
Dams -Wire-Nehting, i. Cs, & ON... 6c ccc access #1017 
Dams, Calculating mine. Morlock.......... *534 
Dams—Flooded mine (ing.) Morgan........ 25 
Dams, Strength of, to stand air or water 

PBR. Seg ITO DOSS cio ats arn snecotecte.ei< ne 6 + *942 
Dangers of machine mining anthracite. Har- 

MGMT eee FRETS! «0s cite caydpet Steves! aes or o:%. 0d. ave *874 
Danville dist. shovel stripping.............. *448 
Davis C. & C. Co. explosion........ 462, 474, *498 
Pimvispetien Ge Cath Of iis ok cman ict scceione ce *592 
Days,-Give us back eleven 3). 55 cccewe eos cces 340 
De Hart, J. B. Puzzle in costs 468, Do it 

RACURN MRNA i kalinkea fet staal 4s 63a se. oie sele's) xiePenarate(s otto o> 740 
De Wolfe, E. C. Correct methods Beets avalgreress HT 
“Dead Hole” ane plasthing) (ind) 2 ase ds.ceele's 511 
Dean, S. Output per man here and abroad 

631, 854, 895 
Deer Park mine, Ill. Herbert......... .*1050 
Delaware & Hudson report.............eee0. 870 
Delaware, Lack. & West.—Loomls colliery. 

Young *413, Various photos. *165, *166, 

Report 658, Mule barn *712, Bliss colliery. 

hoist indicator *713, Wash houses. Young 


*747, Locker room Storrs wash house *930, 
cert -running fans *842, Pumping through 
coal in Storrs mine *879, Truesdale breaker 
919, Pillar-removal and house- repair policy 


919, Stocking anthracite hydraulically. 
Wilson *929, Auchincloss hoist *972, ‘Iron 
laborer” device 11, “Contractor” system 
BOULEOVOLS Vs Here aro tie cise cse. 9) featie ak ehSi thele wis bo 1069 
Deloney, I. C. Efficient foreman Srsuslc) att theres de 338 
Pench; Eb. A... Motion picturés.....:.5. 05.0 764 
Denison Coml B@ar lait sil oe a Mere as s,aranucke ears 1069 
Denver Dreadnaught—drill................. *8(3 
Department meetings for success............ 594 
Department or company—Which?............ 1 
Woeviln.s TH... Rescue-car’ toursi.dstacess aan 218 
Diagnosis by first-aid men. Kilmer 465, Ed. 
639, Kenvin 644, First-aid man........... 766 
Diary, Superintendent’s 16, 87, 127, 156, 198, 
627, 673, 712, 761, 795, 835, 881, 918, 958, 
252, 289, 332, 372, 412, 452, 490, 527, 573, 
1008, 1045, 1087 
Dickinson, S. C. Miner choked to death...... 828 
Disappearing barney, Locust Mtn........... *882 
Discipline, Effective. Parker......... = Shey hLMe 
Paseinlineamtor 6mployeese: <c'.ek sc coe ae 933 
Discipline imperative—Discussion........ 178, 385 
Discussion as education. Rickard........... BD 
Wasponsary, SPTUMero, .QOLO. Lis aus . cieteretes. os *891 
Distillation, Colo. lignite. Hoskin........... *665 
PATERETNE ELON) cPOOIN GE Sa, sinie aienaoleiss a sktece Meco teretcrticts 955 
IOMIRERLO We! SIDE \ ELAT Hehe cts « s,01si0's crsyalee omuciets «: axe 740 
Doctor a fake or a physician, Is your mine? 1080 
Dodson interests—Locust Mtn. village and 
colliery 300, *383, *702, Safety subway, 
Beaver Brook *5 943, Safety- first campaign... 937 
Does it pay? Strohm seis av ole dale creme seat ae #1004 
oer L WHGTG, asl. WAPS. (cok deacon emia eat #790 
Deonitian. Coal Co. ih 1 O1Gecueh sek oe Digital 
Don’ts for bosses, big and little ........... *523 
Don’ts for machine men and helpers. Bullock 
932 
Doolan, P. J. Locating “booster’’ fan (inq.) 
*550, 646, *685, 725, 856, 982 
Door, Double-acting self-closing trap (inq.) 
Bullock 349, Discussion....428, 469, *508, *548 
Doors, Old fire, made: usable. 3..ss<0.cra so *629 
Dragline excavator, Butler Bros.’>.......... *449 
Peril; Denver §Draa dnapene a tnitacns slats evel cieiere *803 
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Drill, Ft. Wayne electric...... anaes took 
Drill, Light portable. Fleming.............. *485 
Drill, New type of rock, mentioned by Mavor, 
of Scotland “ama... «. cn eens vg ate.s 926 
Driller, One-man_ roof. Reynolds... i saves i *163 
Drilling and shooting coal 422, Discussion 
548, 766, 811, 855 
Drills, Air-compressor size for—Exam. ques- 
TODD c's >> tre Es + on aM ORT so ade 4, ade oy 1068 
Drills, Case oil forge f OL eae ea eata fa rare Sod 0's oaks #501 
Drills, Ingersoll-Rand ‘“‘Leyner’’ oil furnace 
LOT Sp aiehs ore cide HE SHRI ate icine aie Wiarton *677 
Drink. See “Liquor.”’ 
Drum, Endless-rope (ing.) Gunter.......... *687 
Drum, Large grooved hoisting.............. *1086 
Duluth-Superior harbor trade............... 98 
Dumpers, Car, in water shipping. lLinn..... *791 
Dumps, Rotary, and doorless cars. Cornet 
ELIS SUUDATU Maes . Sievanisvonta Grave aameletaies cnanetd 262 
Dunkin, D. D. Neutralizing oil-engine dis- 
CHOATE sina: 5 die Sate = cis aletedgteiers Shaws Na caeeer areas 511 
Dunsford, E. R. Relation of wheelbase to 
GQUTVG LACUS remem « scofecgueactees! ake gue) scallete oo ore te *1105 
Duress’ OF! MUtUal MeON SEM? a+ cers «01s oleic ale «oot 976 
Dust. See also ‘‘Explosion.” 
Dust danger, Electrified (ing.)............... 805 
Dust—Exam. questions.........806, 430, 610, 728 
DUSt A AINOUG, ON 2 cc aeeh'. « ceitrerscy eo eeteae Ae ey 466 
Dust tests, Buréawsor Mimes\.|..3..%. 00.0 sees ews 128 
Dusting, Rock—General specifications for ma- 
chinery—Bureau of Mines; Victor-Am. Fuel 
(Oto ~ HAO NS) .. GIB Te eS nitelc cis Choice *672 
Dynamite. See ‘Blasting,’ “Explosives.” 
E 
Waste Batam Coie. <Arapsteic aici s + « «scsi teleie's *492 
East Broad Top coal transfer and preparation R 
DUSG hy PH GSST) Meets. sreroperels win ltlaiese «eRe arete exe *524 
Editors’ anthracite visit—Photos............ *164 
Edmonds, H. M. Religion of safety.......... 367 
Edsall, H. J. East Broad Top plant........ *524 
EKducation and success. Keely.......6..0ss00 628 
Education, Discussion as. Rickard.......... 315 
Education—Ideals for college-made men 464, 
University as character builder............ 599 
Education-safety chart,- Walsh’s ............ *722 
Efficiency, Adjuncts to. Willardtogeee carine “afi Ws) 
Efficiency and results in mining............ 873 
Eimleiency, Guaranteed .. . suas os wees eeirs 237 
Efficiency—lInspector’s duties. Grady...1048, 1006 
MMcrency, Tatine eon, MON sw gees eats «rake 283 
Efficiency vs. money making and _ financial} 
success. Immler 366, Discussion...... 645, 1103 
Efficient fireboss—Discussion 768, 854, 893, 
; 939, 979, 1026, 1065, 1101 
Efficient foreman, The. MDeloney........... 338 
Efficient foremen—Discussion 24, 91, 1384, 177, 
217, 264, 283, 301, 385, 469, 509, 547, 723, 
AMGMIGLONT is), 4 cH «| « ciciens. wis eamtels 857, 979, 1064 
ELECTRICITY 
—See also “Power,’’ “Hoisting,’’ “Haulage,’’ 
“Cutter,” “Lamp,” “Locomotive,” ete. 
—Armature, To rewind (ing.) Mine Mechanic 
1067 
—Blasting accident (inq.) Reynolds *221, 
Discussion...... 428, 507, *546, *643, 683, 767 
—Central-station service—West Va. Mg. Inst. 
GISCUSHLOD! Hamme... x sivrcle W ereye ie ets. a «lel wnmieete 1005 
—Circuit-breaker relay, Automatic reclosing 
4 #500 
—Commutator, Grinding the. Fuetter....... 446 
—Dust danger, Electrified (ing.)............ 305 
—Electricity at the face, in England. Wads- 
UOTE uss atten. « stebldia bee clateve, sid <ftemlisie rete a 
WAM. GuUeStlONG. « » + vias sieve ais stalerere's 306, 610, 728 
Gas. detector, Means electric........... 105 
—Headlights, Are and incandescent. Bailey “87 
—Hoist calculations. Stone......i...ssse6. #993 
—Hoist, Large, Middle Fork.............+00. *289 
—Induction-motor characteristics. Phillips.. 969 
—Inspectors discuss electricity, Pittsburgh. ..1107 
—Insulated car hitchings............. *484, *757 
—Motor haulage and side tracks—Discus- 
BUG isohr crate, SARERMEEEe «5 egedasah nage ave dvepanePonainte *23, 264 
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The Company or the Department— Which? 


The purpose of this query is to set mine officials thinking as to whether in doing 
their day’s work they are considering first the company’s good or just 
the cost sheet and production figures of their own department. 


Reeyney 
teh 


this question, because he shapes the policies for 
all the departments—and then sometimes forgets 
to see that they are uniformly followed. 


, | \HE “‘big boss” of a corporation can help answer 


Consider some of the ways in which the truth of this 
assertion is demonstrated: 


First: 

Coéperation in the purchase and 

use of material. 
Mine No. | lays a long line of 6-in. pipe. A quantity 
of the pipe and fittings is left over. Six months later 
No. 2 mine of the same company needs some pipe, 
but the foreman of this latter mine won't use the pipe 
from No. 1 plant unless the price is reduced to a figure 
based on the cost of second-hand material. 


To reduce the cost of the pipe means a charge against 
No. 1 mine, and the foreman of that plant won’t stand 
for such an arrangement. The No. 2 foreman there- 
fore orders new pipe and gets it. As a consequence, 
the company owning both mines spends money for 
something it doesn’t need. 


The point is that a good mine fore- 
man should know that whenever 
he needs material which the com- 
pany has on hand anywhere and 
which it hasn’t agreed to scrap, 
that material should be used. The 
executive who fails to see that such 
a plan is followed is not doing his 
best for the corporation he serves. 


Second: | 

Employing Men. 
It should be the fixed policy of 
every concern when someone is 
needed for a job to see that the best 
available man is hired. Most cor- 
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Get This: 


Every mining man should 
remember that he is work- 
ing first for his com- 
pany and second for 
his department. 


If laboring along this line 
doesn’t get one ahead and in- 
sure appreciation, then that 
man is serving a corporation 
founded on a policy that will 
not clothe his future in a 
mantle of gladness. 


TL 


porations insist that creeds ‘“‘cut no ice’ in the em- 
ployment of men; yet one department in that com- 
pany will be all Catholic and another all Protestant, 
depending on how the head of the department leans. 


Third: 


Policies affecting conditions of work, 

pay and promotion. 
But few companies have reached the point where 
policies of this character are uniform. We all agree 
that safety first should apply to all departments; 
then so should all other conditions of work. 


Consider especially pay and promotion. ‘To the man 
in the accounting department it seems that nearly 
all mining engineers become superintendents, while 
to the engineer it seems easy for a coal-mine clerk to 
become auditor or treasurer. But why do clerks per- 
forming the same kind of work get more in one de- 
partment than in another? Perhaps the pay in some 
departments is out of line. If so, the ‘“‘big boss’’ should 
step in and bridge the gulf. 


Lack of uniformity is illustrated 
in still other ways: One man can 
buy all the new material he needs, 
from office furniture to lead pencils. 
Another department head must 
produce results with the obsolete 
equipment on hand. A third 
official is permitted to own an in- 
terest in a neighboring coal mine, 
while a fourth department head is 
reprimanded for taking subscrip- 
tions, on the side, for a magazine. 
One man can turn in any old kind 
of expense account, while another 
literally has to make an affidavit 
to get an O. K. 
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SY NOPSIS—Although the amount of anthracite 
yet remaining to be mined may be determined 
within close limits, better machinery and equip- 
ment than ever before are now being installed. 
The colliery here described 1s one of the newest 
as well as one of the most up-to-date in the entire 
anthracite region. 





In the anthracite fields the latest is the best. We 
hear not infrequently that the anthracite industry is 
dying and that there is no progress in it. In a way the 
first statement is true, for it is possible to estimate with 
some accuracy the amount of coal still in the ground and 
to predict the end of profitable mining. 

But in another sense the statement is far 
and in this sense the anthracite industry is 


from true, 
more alive 
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Underwood is the latest and the best of the collieries 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. It has had the best 
thought and attention of the company officials, and they 
are proud of it—with reason. This colliery is to handle 
a large body of coal lying on the east side of the north- 
ern anthracite basin, about 5 mi. northeast of Scranton 
and 18.8 mi. from the north end of the basin. The 
maximum thickness of coal at this point is from 25 to 
30 ft., and the acreage is large, so that the colliery will 
probably be operated for 40 or 50 years. The problem 
set before the engineers of the company was the planning 
of a colliery that should take out the coal at the least 
possible cost, thoroughly prepare it at the lowest ex- 
pense and extract from the ground every bit of available 
fuel. This last point deserves especial emphasis. 

The coal measures here dip to the northwest at ap- 
proximately 14 per cent., though some inclinations of 
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now than ever before. The anthracite producers are 
more than ever responsive to the necessity for every pos- 
sible economy of production and to the desirability of 
every possible means for the efficient cleaning and hand- 
ling of the coal. 

Thus, it is a fact that this “dying industry” is now 
being equipped with better apparatus and more atten- 
tion is being paid to the economies of operation. It has 
been found that anthracite is not a substance that will 
“sell itself,” but that it must fight for its market. To 
do so it must be well prepared and cheaply produced. 
Therefore, every new breaker is well equipped and fitted 
for handling coal with the minimum of breakage, and 
every new mine is planned for maximum economy. 





*Scranton, Penn. 


GENERAL VIEW OF UNDERWOOD BREAKER AND POWER HOUSE 


25 per cent. are found. The lowest bed on the property 
is the Dunmore No. 3, and the highest is the Rock or 
Checker. Of these Dunmore No. 3 and much the larger 
part of No. 2 do not outcrop on the property. 

The surface plant is located between the outcrops of 
the Dunmore No. 1 and the Clarke beds. The No. 1, 
or main shaft, which has four compartments, is sunk 
to the level of Dunmore No, 2, at which level gang- 
ways are driven eastward and westward in the bed. 
From these chambers are turned to the rise. These will 
be driven as close to the outcrop as is considered safe, 
so that practically no coal will be lost here. A rock slope 
is driven to the same level from a point to the southwest 
about 1,000 ft. away. This is intended principally for 
hoisting rock and lowering timber, but it has a travel- 
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ingway and is now used as a manway. This latter use 
will soon be largely discontinued. This slope is 600 
ft. long and has a grade of 25 per cent. 

At the shaft bottom tunnels are driven to the Dunmore 
No. 3. on one side and the Dunmore No. 1 on the other. 
Loaded cars come in on the Dunmore No. 3 level and 
pass through this tunnel to the cage, while the empties 
go through the other tunnel to Dunmore No. 1. The 
loaded cars are brought by the locomotives to the Dun- 
more No. 3 level and left there to be carried to the shaft 
by gravity, while the locomotives go to the Dunmore No. 
1 for the empties. This tunnel is 32 ft. wide, to accom- 
modate the 4-track system. There is room on the bottom 
for 200 loaded cars. ‘Tracks have a grade of 2 per cent. 
in favor of the loads for a distance of 500 ft. from the 
shaft on each side. 

Number 2 shaft is driven to the Dunmore No. 2 bed 
about 300 ft. northwest from the main shaft. 
230 ft. deep and has three compartments, two for hoist- 
ing and one for ventilatron. It is the man and supply 
shaft. Another shaft, No. 3, is situated 2,400 ft. away 
to the northwest along the dip and is sunk to the level 
of the Clarke bed. Like No. 2 it has three compart- 
ments. It is intended for handling men and supplies, 
for ventilation and especially for a second opening in case 
of accident. 


ARRANGEMENTS AT No. 1 SHAFT BoTToM 


From the No. 1 shaft level in Dunmore No. 3 a slope 
is sunk on the bed, from which the lower levels of this 
bed will be worked out to the property hmits. This slope 
will be about 4,200 ft. long. The top is good in this 
bed, and little timber will be needed. All the coal 
mined will be brought out through three slopes—Dun- 
more No. 3, Clarke and Pittston... The average grade 
of the slopes is 14 per cent. and the maximum 16 per 
cent. 

From the west level, from the bottom of the main 
shaft, a rock tunnel is driven northwest-across the strike 
of the coal measures, cutting the Dunmore No. 2, Dun- 
more No. 1, Clarke, New County and Pittston beds. 
This tunnel is 2,100 ft. long and 7x16 ft. in section. 
It has only sufficient grade for drainage until the Pitts- 
ton bed is reached, where this bed is followed to the dip 
and whence the rock bed, which outcrops below the 
level of the tunnel, will be opened by a tunnel at a 
lower level. 

The Dunmore No. 1 bed is not workable. The Clarke 
bed is treated in the same way as the workable Dunmore 
beds. The bottom split of the Pittston bed is not worked 
at present, but the top split is treated like the other beds. 
Above the Pittston is the Rock or Checker bed. This is 
not now being worked, but a tunnel is being driven to 
it from the Pittston. It is somewhat contaminated with 
rock, and not all of it can be used. 

Ventilation at present is by two fans, both Jeffreys. 
One is at No. 3 shaft, which is sunk to the level of the 
Clarke bed. ‘The other is at No. 2, the man and supply 
shaft, near the main No. 1 shaft. The fanhouses at both 
shafts are built double, and it is planned that other fans 
shall be installed when needed. Judging from the 
amount of air now circulating, it will be a long time 
before the additional fans are required, yet this will be 
an extensive mine, as the coal property is large and it 
was advisable to plan for needs which will be certain 
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in the future. Both fans are driven by Ridgway four-valve 
engines. Some gas is found, but not enough at present 
to make the use of safety lamps necessary. 

All haulage is electric, and there is not a mule in the 
mine. Jeffrey %-ton locomotives are used for most of 
the work, though there is one General Electric 13-ton 
machine. There are 12 of the 7-ton locomotives now on 
the property, and 8 more have been ordered. On the 
surface there is one General Electric 7-ton storage-bat- 
tery locomotive with Iron-Clad Exide batteries. This 
was installed to avoid the use of trolley wires above 
ground. In the mine all haulage roads are driven with 
a uniform grade of 1 per cent. in favor of the loads. 
With this arrangement it is easy to get locomotives that 
can do the work required without overload and consequent 
possible injury to the motors. 

In some parts of the mine the locomotives are used 
to push cars into the chambers, and some of the work is 
quite severe. All trolley wire is No. 0000 which is well 
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supported. ‘The voltage is 250. Track is laid with 45-lb. 
rails on 36 in. gage. All cars are of steel with plain 
bearings and are such as are familiar in the bituminous 
districts. 

Drainage, while it does not present the serious aspects 
here that it does in some districts, is a necessary part of 
the mining. Water from the rock tunnel and from the 
beds above this level drains to a sump from which it is 
pumped to the surface. The main pumping equipment 
is two 3-stage centrifugal pumps made by the Scranton 
Pump Co. As the water is quite acid, these have bronze 
impellers and bronze linings. They are driven at 870 
r.p.m. by Westinghouse induction motors of 100 hp., 
operating on a 440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle circuit. These 
pumps have 8-in. cast-iron suction and discharge lines. 

One pump handles all the water, which amounts to 
about 700 gal. per minute. At present all mine water 
is delivered to a wooden tank in the washery, from which 
the washery is supped. As this tank has an overflow, 


the head on the pipes in the washery is constant. The 
head on the mine pumps is about 260 ft. At various 
points 6 other pumps are used, all being portable. They 


are all- 7x9 in. and are driven by electricity with one 
reduction in speed. 

A water-level gangway is to be driven to connect with 
No. 1 colliery about 6,500 ft. away. The sump has been 
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so located that the water can overflow from it into this 
gangway and flow without pumping to No. 1 colliery and 
thence, through a water tunnel already in use, to the 
Lackawanna River. As much water as is needed will be 
pumped to the washery, and the remainder will thus 
drain without trouble to the river. When this arrange- 
ment is completed, it will be impossible for the pump 
room to be drowned. Also the whole colliery, including 
the power house, could be shut down without any serious 
damage other than the drowning out of the workings to 
the dip of the water level gangway. 

All chamber coal is undercut by electric mining ma- 
chines of the short-wall type. Machines of four man- 
ufacturers are being thoroughly tested—Goodman, Jef- 
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machines in entry work, as the entries are only 12 to 14 
ft. wide. Jacks cannot be used in thick coal because they 
are not stiff enough, and it is necessary to drill anchor 
holes in the rib close to the face. 

The use of mining machines is comparatively new in 
the anthracite fields. 'They are well established in the 
bituminous regions, but it has been feared that the 
severer duty of the anthracite fields would make their 
use unprofitable. It looks, however, as if this fear had 
no good foundation, and apparently the machine has come 
to stay. It will undoubtedly accomplish economies if it 
will stand up to the work, for it will decrease the amount 
of powder used, with the accompanying weakening of the 
roof, and it will decrease the amount of fine sizes due 
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frey, Morgan-Gardner and Sullivan. This is not to be 
considered a test of machine mining, for that is already 
established so far as this colliery is concerned, but of 
the style and make of machine best suited to the work. 
All of these are cutting 51%-in. kerfs. It has been found 
that when a lower cut is made the coal is likely to spring 
down when shot, without breaking, but that with the 
higher cut the coal is broken because its elasticity is not 
sufficient to allow it to move through this distance with- 
out fracture. Cuts are 6 ft. deep. 

The company has made dies for sharpening the bits on 
the compressed air sharpening machine used for drill 


bits. There are 17 machines at the mine and 13 now 
operating. ‘The machine runners are paid at a certain 


rate per car of coal under cut. 
pay their helpers. 

No difficulty is encountered in keeping the machines 
up to the face. It is not found profitable to use the 


Out of this amount they 


FIG. 4. GRIZZLY AND MAIN CHUTES 
to the pulverizing and shattering of the coal as in the old 
method, and there will be no coal blown into the gob. 

One detail of the layout should be noticed particularly ; 
every tenth chamber is left solid or unopened, so that in 
case of a squeeze this will arrest it and the damage will be 
confined to a small area. Chambers are 25 ft. wide and are 
turned on 45 ft. centers. Breakthroughs are driven every 
50 ft., so all pillars are uniform bodies of unbroken coal 
20x50 ft. in size. 

Caging is partly automatic. The cars approach the 
shaft on a 2 per cent. grade, and the two cars next to 
the shaft are controlled by dogs operated by the cages, so 
that when a cage is ready, the car next to it is released. 
Rapid caging requires the assistance of men to give the 
cars a quick start. The main shaft has four compart- 
ments, and each side can handle three cars per minute. 
The surface equipment will handle about as much coal 
as can be hoisted from the shaft. The mine will be 
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FIG. 5. KERRIGAN SLATE PICKER 
easily able to supply all the coal the breaker can handle. 
The inside hospital is near the outer end of the rock 
tunnel. It is well supplied and seems to entirely meet 
the requirements. One plan that has been adopted to 
prevent inconvenience and possible accident is the build- 
ing of a concrete walk with a substantial iron railing 
along the side of the foreman’s inside office. This pre- 
vents crowding about the window and onto the track. 

The first impression of the surface arrangements at 
Underwood is that they present an attractive appearance. 
This may not amount to much in the way of efficient 
operation, but it shows that care and attention have been 
given them and the owners have pride in them. Gen- 
erally such thought for appearances has to follow after 
provision for economical and efficient performance, so it 
is only fair to assume that the Pennsylvania Coal Co., in 
planning the latest of its collieries, should look first to 
the accomplishment of good work and then to external 
embellishment. And the fact that the officials are giving 
attention to appearances shows that the plant is good 
enough in their view to warrant contentment with its 
performance and care for the less essential point of ex- 
ternal appearance. The breaker, main shaft house and 
shop are covered with corrugated iron; the other main 
buildings are of brick. 

The main, or No. 1 shaft is situated about 275 ft. 
from the breaker. The hoisting equipment for its four 


FIG. 6. EMERY SLATE PICKERS 
compartments is two Vulcan first-motion steam hoists, 
one for each pair of compartments of the shaft. The 
engines do not get up to full speed in making a hoist, but 
their excess of power enables them to pick up quickly and 
avoids loss of time in acceleration. ‘These engines are 
24x42 in. They have steam reverse, combination hand- 
and steam-operated brakes and Welch overwinding de- 
vices. Self-dumping cages are used, and the coal goes 
directly into the main conveyor. 

The man and supply, or No. 2 shaft is situated near 
the power house. This has two hoisting compartments 
and one for air. It is 230 ft. deep. It has a Vulcan 
hoist with a Nicholson overwinding device. No. 3 shaft 
has the same hoisting equipment, but is provided with the 
air compartment. At the same place there is provided 
an electric hoist for operating the slope in the Pittston 
or Big bed, which will be 2,100 ft. long. Here also there 
is being installed a 500-kw. motor-generator set for fur- 
nishing current to a portion of the mine. It is driven 
by a 700 kv.-a. synchronous motor. 

All three slopes, except the rock slope, are operated 
by 300 hp. induction motors with contactor control. The 
gears are of the staggered herring-bone type, and the 
hoists work with little noise. Each hoist is designed to 
handle 400 cars per day in 10-car trips at a rope speed 
of 500 ft. per min. The rock slope is operated by a 
150-hp. motor. It is 600 ft. long, has a 25 per cent. 
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BOTTOMS OF SPIRAL CHUTES AND 
MAIN PICKING FLOOR 
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grade and is intended to handle 30 4-car trips in 9 hr, 
at a rope speed of 400 ft. per min. The hoists for the 
rock slope and the Dunmore No. 3 slope are in the same 
building. The Dunmore slope will be be about 4,200 
ft. long. The hoist for the Clarke slope, which will be 
3,000 ft. long, is situated in the village. 

The shop is a steel building almost entirely inclosed 
in glass. The roof is corrugated iron, and the sashes are 
steel. The equipment is somewhat more complete than 
usual; in all there are about 15 machine tools. Each 
tool is driven by an individual motor. There is a Leyner 
compressed-air drill sharpener, used to sharpen the bits 
for the hand drills and the machine bits. All rock work 
in the mine is done with Jackhamers. Air for shop use 
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occupies the end next to the storeroom. It is a room 
about 12x20 ft., well lighted and well equipped. The 
dressing room is about 20x75 ft. It has a cement floor 
and well-designed cement benches. Along the walls are 
ventilated steel lockers. The other end of the building 
is the wash room. This is 18x20 ft. and is divided 
tnrough the middle by a partition. ach side has five 
showers. The roof is ceiled with wood and covered with 
corrugated iron. 

The boiler house contains five 400-hp. Stirling boilers. 
These are hand fired with barley coal, which is delivered 
from the breaker by a drag conveyor to the bins opposite 
the boilers. These have openings at convenient points 
at the bottom. The shoveling platform is raised about 
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is supplied by a 10x10-in. Sullivan compressor driven by 
a 30-hp. induction motor. The shop is served by a 10- 
ton electric crane. One end, separated by a wire parti- 
tion, is used as an armature room. 

The storage shed for large and heavy supplies is be- 
tween the shop and the breaker. This has a concrete plat- 
form, iron frame and corrugated-iron roof. Adjoining 
this is the supply house, a steel-frame building, the sides 
and roof of which are covered with corrugated iron. One 
corner is occupied by the office and another by the dis- 
tributing room for oil and mine supplies. This room has 
seven Bowser oil pumps. 

Next to the storeroom is the combination hospital and 
wash house, a two-story brick building. The hospital 


FIG. 10. VIEW OF REFUSE DUMP 

8 in. above the floor of the boiler room to decrease the 
labor of firing. The fuel bin was made by putting in a 
partition parallel with the outside wall. Ashes are 
dropped to cars in a tunnel which extends under the en- 
tire length of the boiler room. 

The fires are run on balanced draft, pressure being 
furnished by fan and suction by the stack, which is 
200 ft. tall and about 10 ft. in internal diameter. Be- 
side the ordinary ladder, a safety ladder is provided, 
through which one has to pass in climbing the stack. 
This renders it almost impossible for a man to fall un- 
less he should lose consciousness, and it is improbable 
that he would fall even then. Feed water is heated in a 
Cochrane heater by exhaust from the compressor, the feed 
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FIG. 11. MINERS’ HOUSES, UNDERWOOD VILLAGE 


pump and the auxiliaries in the power plant. The boiler 
plant was designed for a pressure of 200 lb., and nearly 
that pressure is maintained. 

The principal electrical equipment of the power house 
is three Allis-Chalmers Parsons turbo-generators, each 
producing 3-phase, 60-cycle current of 235 amperes at 
2,300 volts. These machines are normally rated at 750 
kw. with 80 per cent. power factor. To convert this 
current for mine use there is a motor-generator set having 
a 700-kv.-a. synchronous motor and supplying direct cur- 
rent at 250 to 275 volts. This set runs at 720 r.p.m. 
The turbines are run condensing, and a vacuum of 27 to 
28 in. is maintained. Condensation takes place in 
Alberger Spiroflo surface condensers. The circulating 
water is cooled in Alberger cooling towers. There is one 
compressor, an Ingersoll-Rand Imperial Type 10, for 
supplying the mine drills. 

The power plant is being carefully investigated for 
fuel] economy. Steam and water as well as fuel meters 
are used, and a daily log is kept of fuel input and steam 
output in the fire room and steam input and electrical 
output in the power house. This is an entirely modern 
power plant designed for the maximum economy in power 
production. 

Outside there are the old familiar steam lines, which 
are used for heat as well as power. The main hoists, the 
man hoists and the fans are steam driven and heat as 
steam is carried to the buildings and the village. 

While one does not like to see long steam lines, it 
must be realized that they were put in because of the 
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SCHOOL, FIRE AND AMBULANCE HOUSES 


known reliability of steam machinery and the reluctance 
to subject men in the mines to any hazard, even an almost 
insignificant one. . These steam lines have been given 
unusual attention. The supports are of angle irons set 
in concrete piers. The pipe is insulated with 2 in. of felt 
and 2 in. of asbestos pipe covering. The whole is pro- 
tected by a wrapping of galvanized iron held by a spiral 
binding of wire. Because of the high pressure carried 
careful attention was given to the pipe fittings. ‘There 
are no screwed joints, and forged flanges only are em- 
ployed. 

The real center of interest on the surface is of course 
the breaker. This one is new and as efficient as the en- 
gineers could make it with the most modern machinery. 
It is built of concrete up to the top of the pockets, then 
of steel covered with corrugated iron. The accompanying 
illustrations show that it is well hghted. It is 146 ft. 
8 in. high, 212 ft. wide and 234 ft. long. The machines 
are driven by motors, 31 being used for breaker service. 
In some cases several machines of the same kind, such 
as jigs, are driven by the same motor, but the scheme 
approaches individual drive. 

The aggregate horsepower represented by these 31 
motors, among which the 200-hp. conveyor motor is not 
included, is 840. Eleven motors driving shakers have 
an aggregate power of 270 hp. Conveyors use 8 motors 
with a'total of 205 hp. The rolls are driven by 5 motors 
with a total of 165 hp. In each case the rolls are driven 
through a silent chain drive, thus having two reductions 
in speed in the gears and one in the belt. The jigs are 
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driven by three motors with a total horsepower of 120, 
There are three elevators, each driven by its own motor, 
the whole amounting to 70 hp. The pickers have one 
motor of 10 hp. 

A good plan adopted by the engineer is the preparation 
of a chart showing the details of all gears and pulleys. 
This will be useful in replacing parts and in changing 
speeds if that should be desirable. It shows the letter 
designating each motor; the teeth, face, bore, keyway and 
pitch of primary gears; the same for secondary gears; 
the diameter, face, bore and length of hub of pulleys, and 
the width of chain, pitch’ of chain, number of teeth, bore 
and keyway of primary and secondary chain-belt gears. 

Chain belts are used on the rolls, primary and sec- 
ondary reduction gears on one elevator and belts and pul- 
leys on the shakers and pickers. 

The breaker is almost free from noticeable vibration. 
This is because of its heavy construction, the lack of 
synchronism in its various machines and the fact that the 
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shakers are not all in line, but part are at right angles 
to the others. Bearings are equipped with Yeager boxes, 
and one pint of oil is sufficient fora week on ordinary 
slow-speed bearings. 

The storage pockets and the concrete hoppers taking 
the jig feed from the screens are coated with Viranium. 
This has been found to resist the wear of dropping coal 
and acid water very well. The same material was used as 
a top dressing on the roofs of the track scale houses. 

Coal is brought from the hoisting shaft by an inclined 
Monobar conveyor with 2-in. bars. This is 300 ft. long. 
The driving power is a 200-hp. motor. The head of the 
conveyor line and the driving machinery are shown in 
Fig. 2. Figure 3 shows a portion of the ascending side 
of the conveyor, which runs very smoothly. This con- 
veyor has a capacity of 500 tons per hour, so it is possible 
to get into the breaker 4,500 tons or possibly 5,000 tons, 
in 9 hr., though it is intended that the ordinary output 
shall be about 3,500 tons. . 

Coal from the conveyor goes over a 3-in. grizzly; over- 
size goes through the chutes shown in Fig. 4, where it 
is picked, and to the coarse rolls. After breaking, it has 
the same treatment as the undersize of the grizzly. The 
undersize from the bar screen goes to the mud coal shaker 
which makes grate, egg, stove, chestnut and undersize. 
The undersize goes to the washery. Nothing below chest 
nut in size is prepared in the breaker. : 
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The end of the grate screen has a Kerrigan slate picker, 
made by the Cross Engineering Co. This is a steel sheet, 
staggered openings in which are covered with raised lips. 
Flat pieces slide under and through the holes, while thick 
pieces go over. This is shown in Fig. 5. None of these 
machines is used on the broken-coal side. Grate coal goes 
to rolls and then to a shaker making egg, stove, nut and 
undersize. Undersize goes to the washery, chestnut goes 
to the pocket, egg and stove to the picking floor, or egg 
can be crushed and sent to a shaker making stove and 
chestnut, from which the stove would be sent to the pick- 
ing floor and the chestnut to the pocket. 

From the mud-coal shaker egg, stove and chestnut go 
to Emery slate pickers. These are shown in Fig. 6 The 
coal slides down a chute and across an opening having an 
adjustable lip. Coal acquires a high velocity and jumps 
the opening, while slate, moving slower, falls through. 
There are 16 of these pickers in the breaker. Egg and 
stove go by spiral chutes to the main picking floor; chest- 
nut goes by spiral chutes direct to the pocket. The spiral 
chutes are shown in Fig 7, which also shows the Emery 
pickers and the spiral pickers. Fig. 8 shows the bottoms 
of the spiral chutes and a portion of the main picking 
floor. Egg and chestnut tailings go to spiral pickers, 
from which bone goes to the washery and refuse to the 
dump. 


PREPARING THE UNDERSIZE 


The feed to the washery is undersize from the chest- 
nut screens and tailings from the breaker. This is sized 
into stove, nut, pea, buckwheat, rice and barley. Stove 
goes over an Emery flat slate picker. Flat pieces go 
through the openings between the hinged bars, while thick 
pieces go over. Heads go to the jigs and tailings to refuse. 
Stove bone is crushed to chestnut or smaller and sent 
back to the jigs. 

Chestnut goes over a Mowery picker. This is somewhat 
similar to the Emery flat slate picker, but has longi- 
tudinal bars which are not hinged. Heads go to the jigs 
and tailings to a spiral picker. Pea goes direct to the 
jigs. Considering the whole treatment: Egg and stove 
are hand picked; chestnut is not hand picked; jig prod- 
ucts are stove, nut and pea; buckwheat, rice and barley 
receive no treatment except screening. 

There are 5 rolls, 16 Emery pickers, 6 spiral pickers 
and 8 double Lehigh Valley jigs. Coal is loaded into 
box cars by Fairbanks-Morse loaders, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 9. 

As this colliery is rather remote from a town, it was 
necessary to build houses. The village of Underwood has 
two streets. On one side of one is a row of 6 single dwell- 
ings for the officials. These are heated by live steam. Both 
sides of the other street are occupied by miners’ houses. 
There are 20 of these, all double. It is quite noteworthy 
and commendable that there is not a red house in the 
village. Different colors are used, no adjacent houses 
being of the same color, and the effect is quite pleasing. 
The school house is used for church and Sunday school 
and for other meetings. 

The miners’ houses do not have bath rooms, but two 
bath houses have been built, one for English and the other 
for foreign families. Each of these has 6 tubs, each 
placed in a separate room with a dressing room at one 
side. Three families have the use of each room, and the 
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time is divided so that there are no conflicts. 
sees that everything is kept clean. 

While Underwood has been operating for some time, 
it is not considered entirely finished. The engineers are 
still improving the power production, the mine is not 
wholly developed and the surface has not been given its 
final appearance. Grading is nearing completion. After 
this is finished, the surface will be sodded, cement walks 
laid and hedges planted. It will be not only a large pro- 
ducer and an efficient colliery, but an unusually beautiful 
one. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. has extended every cour- 
tesy that could aid in the preparation of this article, and 
the writer wishes to express his appreciation of the 
kindness of the officers who have helped him. 
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Heavy StocKing Operations in 
the Middle West 


A canvass of the principal railroads and large coal- 
consuming industries shows that the majority are stock- 
ing a considerable tonnage of coal in anticipation of a 
cessation of milling operations on Apr. 1. The fol- 
lowing information, obtained from sources considered 
reliable, shows approximately what is being done in this 
respect : 

New York Central lines; Chicago, Indiana & Southern; 
Indiana Harbor Belt—75,000 tons at Gibson, Ind., 60,000 tons 
at Elkhart, Ind., and still storing; sufficient tonnage to last 
60 days. 

Pennsylvania; Grand Rapids & Indiana; Vandalia—Have 
placed open orders with all operators on their lines for all 
surplus coal; large tonnage now on ground and figure on 60 
days’ supply. 

Michigan Central—75,000 tons at East Gary, Ind., 60,000 
tons at Michigan City, Ind., 50,000 tons at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
50,000 tons at Wasepi, Mich.; sufficient tonnage to last 60 days. 

Big Four—50,000 tons at Harrisburg, IIl., storing at Lyons, 
Ill.; sufficient tonnage to last 60 days. 

Grand Trunk—80,000 tons at Battle Creek, Mich.; sufficient 
tonnage to last 70 days. 

Illinois Central—Now storing 300,000 tons on northern 
lines and 60,000 tons on southern lines; equal to 45 days’ 
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Chicago & Northwestern—Now storing coal for about 60 
days’ supply. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Has 400,000 tons coal on 
docks; about 35 days’ supply. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Has 200,000 tons on ground 
for eastern lines; about 30 days’ supply. 

Soo Line—25,000 tons at Kolze, Ill.; sufficient to last 60 days. 

Chicago Great Western—25,000 tons being stored on ground, 

Chicago & Alton—Now storing about 70,000 tons; 60 days’ 
supply. 

Cotton Belt—Just started storing at various points. 

Nickel Plate—Just started storing at Stoney Island. 

Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Ind.—Already stored 50,000 tons 
and still storing for 60 days’ supply. 

United States Steel Corporation; Illinois Steel Co.; Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Co.; American Tin Plate Co.; American 
Bridge Co.; Universal Portland Cement Co.; Inland Steel Co.— 
Have upward of 300,000 tons on ground now and plan by 
Apr. 1 to carry on ground and in cars 60 days’ supply. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. and subsidiaries—Storing for 
80 days’ supply; 300,000 tons now on ground. 

Armour & Co.—Arranging for 50,000 tons. 

Swift & Co.—Is now storing coal. 

Cudahy Packing Co.—Is now storing coal. 

American Brass Co., Kenosha—Has stored 25,000 tons; 90 
days’ supply. 

Sulzberger & Sons Co.—20,600 tons on ground and still 
storing. 

International Harvester Co.—Is now storing coal. 

Western Electric Co.—Is now storing coal. 

Great Britain Has Coal for 500 Years is the calculation of 
one of our English exchanges. It was reported by the Royal 
Commission on Coal Supplies in 1905 that there was 100,000 
million tons of coal in the proved coal fields and 40,000 million 
tons in the unproved fields. But the calculation rests en- 
tirely on the assumption that the present rate of consump- 
tion will not be increased. Forty years ago Great Britain’s 
coal production was 132 million tons, of which 1414 million 
tons was exported. In 1903 it was 230 million tons, and in 
1911 it was 272 million tons, or more than twice what it was 
in 1875. If this rate of increase is maintained, the estimate of 
500 years will dwindle to two figures before the present 
century has expired. 


a 

A New Labor-Saving Device is now being tried out at the 
Taylor colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. The men have christened it the “Iron Laborer.” 
The machine is designed to replace the men with the scoop 
shovels, who have loaded the mine cars in the mine. It is 
operated by hydraulic pressure, and its working arrangement 
slightly resembles the big scoop shovels used on construction 
work. The scoop digs into the coal as it is blown down and 











supply. hoists it into the car. 
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e Written expressly for Coal Age j| IOV © ™ ec By Rurus T. Srroum = 
= They found him there in the velvet dark, A hundred times, in his daily work, = 
= His pulses stilled and his figure stark; He’d seen grim death like a specter lurk = 
= For though with heroic hearts they faced In a dust explosion, fall of rock, = 
= The rescue work, and they toiled with haste, A rush of gas, an electric shock; = 
= They came too late and they found him dead, And he had laughed in his inmost soul = 
= His breathing hushed and his spirit fled, To see death robbed of its human toll, = 
= His life snuffed out by the afterdamp Dismissing fear with a careless shrug = 
= As agblast of air snuffs a minec’s lamp. Of his splendid frame, as he drilled and dug. = 
2 But close at hand, on the rugged face And so, on the face of the rock he wrote = 
= Of a piece of rock, he had knelt to trace With a steady hand his farewell note, a 
= A parting word and a note of cheer Denying aught of a craven’s fear = 
= To those above, whom he held most dear, Although the end of his shift was near; = 
= Before the foe in its stealth should creep A message plain that the searchers found = 
= And close his eyes in a dreamless sleep; And carried back to the upper ground, = 
= “No hope is left, and I’ve got to die, To show the world he was not dismayed, = 
= But I’m not afraid of the end. Goodby.” But died like a Spartan, unafraid. = 
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SYNOPSIS—Methods by which the basing rate 
of the coal industry in a state and the mine rate 
of any individual mining corporation are deter- 
mined by stock corporations writing insurance. 








The methods of the ten underwriting concerns form- 
ing the Associated Companies for inspecting and rating 
the hazards in coal mines and rating the reduction or in- 
crease to such base rates as may be approved by the state 
insurance department form the subject of this paper. 

The Associated Companies consists of‘a group of ten 
of the best-known stock casualty-insurance companies, or- 
ganized for the purpose of jointly insuring the mine 
owner against his risks under workmen’s compensation 
acts. The Department of Inspection and Safety of this 
body will act somewhat as does the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in respect to fire insurance to the ex- 
tent that all applications for coal-mine insurance reach- 
ing any member of the association are referred to this 
department. Upon receipt of an application it is given 
a record number and must await its turn regardless of 
the source from which it may have come. ‘Thus, there 
will be no preferential or special treatment in inspection 
and rating no matter which company or agency the oper- 
ator may have requested to accept his business. 

ELEMENTS CONSIDERED IN DECIDING A RATE 

Base rates that correspond to the risk of insuring the 
average mine in the state have been computed by the 
actuaries of the association. There is one such rate for 
the bituminous region and another for the anthracite. 
These depend upon the statistics relative to accident fre- 
quency published by the State Mining Department and 
the Bureau of Mines. Other considerations in the compu- 
tation of the base rate are the application of the compen- 
sation law to different kinds of accidents and the degree 
of compensation made necessary by the size of the family 
possessed by the injured. Finally there had to be added 
what is known as the expense loading, an item which 
represents the estimated cost of doing the business. 

Each mine is then inspected to determine the relative 
importance of the hazards contained therein, and these 
are reduced to a basis comparable with that of the aver- 
age mine of the state. As a result each mine is credited 
or debited according as it may merit a rate better or 
worse than the average mine, and a so-called schedule 
rate is applied to the base rate. The policy will be writ- 
ten at the rate thus finally adjusted. In due course either 
the adjusted rate for each mine or the methods of inspec- 
tion and computing the adjusted rate must be approved 
by the State Insurance Department. As yet the exact 
procedure in this regard has not been determined. 

The report of inspection shows in detail the ele- 
ments in the mine which failed to conform to the stan- 





*Address prepared for the session of Dec. 23, 1915, of the 
Coal Mining Institute of America, held at Pittsburgh, Penn. 

7Chairman, department of inspection and safety, the Asso- 
ciated Companies, 2407 First-Second National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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dards of safety adopted by the association. It is accom- 
panied by recommendations for changes such as would 
bring the mine up to the standards established. The ad- 
justed schedule rate is referred from the Department of 
Inspection and Safety through the member company and 
its agent to the mine operator, so that he may accept or 
reject the adjusted rate. Should he insure, he may then 
proceed at once to make his mine more safe in accordance 
with the recommendations or in so far as he may think 
profitable, having in mind the relative cost of such im- 
provements and the reduction in premium that will re- 
sult from making them. 

Having made the improvements, he will then write 
to inform the insurance company that he has done so and 
ask for a reinspection and rerating. Such inspections 
will be made at the earliest date convenient to the associ- 
ation, but any improvement in premium rate will apply 
on the date on which the application for reinspection was 
made, providing the reinspection reveals that the improve- 
ments were made as reported. 

It has been the good fortune of the mining industry 
that it has been the first industry to receive state, govern- 
mental and private consideration as to safety of its em- 
ployees. This was owing in a large measure to the im- 
minence of the hazards. It has resulted in the creation, 
in this state at least, of a splendid inspection force, 
guided by admirable safety laws and regulations. 

In spite of these conditions, however, mining has been 
the last of the industries to benefit by that added impetus 
given by sympathetic protection. This has been due to 
the belief of insurance companies that the risks in min- 
ing are so great that they could not safely underwrite 
them unless they fixed rates so high as to discourage their 
acceptance. 


SELF, SraTse, Murvuan or Stock INSURANCE 


Workingmen’s compensation legislation now places 
upon the mine operator obligations which are so great 
and as yet so incomputable compared with those incurred 
under liability legislation that he can no longer risk the 
possible insolvency that may result from self-insurance 
or dependence on some form of insurance which does not 
insure. He may be compelled to pay heavy indemnities 
to a large number of men, should a severe mining 
catastrophe occur in which they are injured. And he 
cannot overlook the certainty that he will have to pay a 
sum which in aggregate is far larger because of the more 
numerous minor or so-called normal accidents, because the 
settlements to be made to a man who is permanently in- 
jured or to the heirs of one killed may extend for periods 
of 10 or even 16 years, thus constituting a lien against 
the property of the employer for that period of time. 

The law properly provides that mine operators shall 
be insured in institutions and under conditions to be ap- 
proved by the commissioner of insurance. It also creates 
a state fund for the purpose of providing insurance in 
case the same cannot be procured from private sources 
or at satisfactory rates. The law permits an employer 
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to carry his own insurance only in case he can furnish 
to the state adequate proof of his ability to meet his ob- 
ligations during the maximum period of liability. 

In addition to insurance in the state fund and to self- 
insurance, insurance may be obtained in one of the old- 
line stock casualty-insurance companies or in an em- 
ployers’ mutual. In considering the relative merits of 
these various forms of protection I think we may safely 
dismiss consideration of the mutual company, for the 
present at least, in so far as such form of insurance may 
be apphcable to coal-mining hazards. No mutual insur- 
ance association in any state has, so far as I know, dared 
to underwrite the unlimited liability required under 
workingmen’s compensation laws. A few have been organ- 
ized to write limited liability, thereby failing to furnish 
protection against those great disasters which may carry 
off a dozen or a hundred men at a stroke. 

Moreover, under mutual insurance the mine operator 
would be burdened with an unknown liability, due to the 
fact that the assessments made for its support would de- 
pend in amount and frequency upon the number of per- 
sons injured, because mutual companies have no capital, 
reserves nor surplus and may make any number of assess- 
ments according to their requirements. And finally the 
mine operator who is giving every consideration to the 
safe operation of his own property will not only have to 
bear the burden of his own assessments, but will in addi- 
tion have to bear those of such of his member associates 
as may be operating their mines unsafely. 

In considering mutual insurance, there is the further 
objection that workmen’s compensation is as highly spe- 
cialized an activity as is banking, coal mining, transporta- 
tion or any other business. The mine owners who would 
compose the mutuals are necessarily unfamiliar with the 
science of insurance and cannot hope to manage such an 
undertaking successfully, as is evidenced by the fact that 
over three-quarters of those mutuals which have entered 
the casualty field have gone out of business. 


SrLFr-INSURANCE INVOLVES UNDERTAKING THE CONDUCT 
OF AN UNKNOWN BUSINESS 


The last objection—lack of experience in insurance 
management—applies as well to self-insurance as to in- 
surance in a mutual. Even though the company’s finan- 
cial condition may warrant its carrying its own insurance 
burden, it cannot safely do so unless a high-salaried 
insurance expert is engaged to manage the business, just 
as if the company were preparing to do its own banking 
or trust business. In all cases it would be necessary for 
the company to organize a department to conduct the 
business on modern lines. Rather than undertake this 
duty companies prefer to pay the necessary commission 
to a bank or a trust company because they are better 
qualified to handle loans and investments. 

Furthermore, in self-insuring, the insurer will be em- 
barrassed in the management of his mining business by 
the liability which he may have to meet should he have 
a large number of accidents or a catastrophe. This un- 
certainty makes it impossible for the employer to antici- 
pate his liabilities, and in these days when contracts are 
made a year or more in advance, it is essential that the 
nine operator be able to estimate all the bills he will have 
to pay, whether those imposed by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation or any others if he is to estimate ac- 
zurately the price per ton at which he can produce coal. 
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Finally, self-insurance, in addition to burdening the 
management with a new and unknown administrative ob- 
ligation, thereby diverting it from its more important 
duty of operating the mines and selling the product, in- 
troduces the further complication and expense of attempt- 
ing to follow up the seriously injured in their wanderings. 
An injured employee may be so far recovered that he can 
move about, and yet nevertheless under the law be en- 
titled to indemnity for a number of years. Thus the 
mine operator in Pennsylvania may soon find that he 
has a dozen or more such dependents in Illinois, Col- 
orado or Washington who are claiming their indemnity 
and yet may have so far recovered that they have been 
able to return to work. 


INSURANCE FURNISHED BY THE STATE BoarpD 


This latter condition is one that cannot be adequately 
met even by the state fund, and against the latter there 
hes, furthermore, the serious objection that it is under 
political and not business management, that its personnel 
and methods of doing business may be changed at any 
moment as a result of a change in political control and 
that new and wnexpected burdens may be suddenly placed 
upon the insured as a result of over-zeal on the part of a 
new administration or a political upheaval. 

There is no justification for the claims that insurance 
in the state fund will alone relieve the insurer from liens 
that may run for a period of years. It is doubtful if 
such liens will be established, since to do so would require 
a proceeding on the part of the claimant involving the 
payment of costs. However, the law provides that in- 
surance companies may discharge a lien by depositing 
the prospective amount due or by furnishing a bond. The 
Associated Companies will take care of liens should oc- 
casion arise. 

In placing life insurance, though one may take a flier 
in some mutual concern, he will place his dependence in 
one of the well-known and substantial stock insurance 
companies, such as the Equitable, New York Life, the 
Metropolitan and their kind. Likewise, when insuring 
one’s property against fire, one would hesitate to risk 
his solvency in some mutual or in a local insurance com- 
pany. Where would the people of San Francisco, Balti- 
more, Chelsea, Houston and many other cities have been 
after their great conflagrations had they not in a large 
measure been protected by those great stock fire-insurance 
companies that do business throughout the whole world 
and have reserves and surpluses adequate to meet those 
demands which, though they may come but rarely, would 
mean absolute insolvency if not properly and adequately 
covered ? 

Realizing the situation that confronts the coal-mining 
industry, those great stock casualty-insurance companies 
which already do business in public liability, automobile, 
elevator and a dozen manufacturing and miscellaneous 
industrial employments hesitated long before assuming 
the unknown obligation involved in insuring coal mines. 
Tt was at once evident that there would be serious public 
reflection upon them were they to underwrite only the 
less hazardous industries, thus skimming as it were the 
cream off the milk, leaving the more hazardous business 
of coal mining without their protection. Since no one of 
the institutions felt that it could accept catastrophe haz- 
ards and offer reasonable premium rates with any assur- 
ance of paying expenses, ten of the strongest and best 
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known of such companies doing business in the United 
States associated themselves for the purpose of jointly 
underwriting coal-mining risks. 

It has been found that even state insurance bureaus, 
such as those in West Virginia and Washington, are not 
strong enough to safely face the catastrophe hazard. This 
is due in large measure to the fact that with the state 
fund as with the mutual and with self-insurance in even 
ereater degree, the distribution of the risk is limited to 
the confines of one state and to a comparatively few risks. 

The widest possible distribution is essential to safe in- 
surance management and solvency. The wider the dis- 
tribution the larger the field for application of the law 
of averages and the smaller the ripple produced by a 
lability. 

The claim has been made without any foundation 
whatever that the stock insurance companies must be 
charging high rates compared with the obligation, other- 
wise they could not stand the agency costs and earn nec- 
essary overhead expenses and profits. As compared with 
other forms of insurance, this great group of casualty- 
insurance companies has placed the agency and other ex- 
penses at the lowest figure ever fixed for such business. 
They did this because they were already transacting such 
business in other lines and could accept this new and 
heretofore-untried burden without seeking profit other 
than that which might come from their ability to invest 
premiums through the banking and trust facilities that 
all of them command. 

It has been claimed that one or another agent of the 
individual companies composing the association is pre- 
pared to give preferential rates or better inspection serv- 
ice than others of the group. Such a statement is entirely 
without any foundation. The business of the Associated 
Companies is done jointly for all on an identical basis. 
It matters not which one of the companies is represented 
by the agent who desires to place the insurance. His ap- 
plication for inspection and merit rating of any mine 
goes through the same channel as do the others—to the 
Department of Inspection and Safety, where it is given 
priority only in the order of its filing. The inspection 
service and the merit rating are the same for all, and the 
latter must be approved by the State Central Rating 
Board and the Insurance Commissioner, thereby giving 
assurance that no one of these companies nor the state 
fund offers any advantage whatever over any other in 
this regard. 


WILL STATE Boarp SHow Low MANAGEMENT Costs ? 


It is not conceivable that the state fund will be able to 
insure mines at a lower cost than can the Associated 
Companies. It is true the state fund will not earn profits, 
but as already stated, the profits which the Associated 
Companies plan to earn are so small that it is reasonable 
to assume that their greater experience, their immense 
surplus and reserve. and the worid-wide distribution of 
their risks will more than counterbalance this element. 

The acquisition and service costs cannot be much less 
for the state than for the Associated Companies because 
the state insurance board must canvass for business and 
must furnish service if it expects to keep its funds intact 
so as to adequately protect its chents. The claim that 
the board may in time pay dividends does not appear to 
be borne out by the experience of other states. Further- 
more, the state fund is authorized to change its rates at 
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any time, whereas private companies may do so only with 
the consent of the state. 

The activities of the Bureau of Mines in classifying and 
gathering statistics relative to the causes of accidents, in 
determining the nature of these causes and in devising 
means for their prevention have been a necessary prelim- 
inary to the step now taken for mine insurance; since 
without the statistical and technical data so gathered and 
the scientific principles thus evolved, it would be imprac- 
ticable for insurers to offer premium rates graduated in 
accordance with the relative safety of the operation. As 
a preliminary an analysis of the various causes of acci- 
dents was made with a view to fixing a numerical value 
on each and applying to each safety measure a cor- 
responding credit and to each hazard a debit value. In 
this work the association has been materially aided by the 
engineers of the Bureau of Mines as well as by several 
state mine inspectors, mine operators and higher officials 
of the mine workers’ organization, with the result that 
it has developed a system of inspection and rating of 
mines as to safety, which is based on the percentage causes 
of accidents furnished by the statistics of each state and 
checked by the average for the whole United States. 


MeEtTHOD oF ARRANGING THE RATING SCHEDULES 


Thus, for example, falls of roof and coal cause 43 per 
cent. of the injuries, haulage accidents account for 21 
per cent. and so on. Each of these primary causes is 
made up of separate hazards, and to each of these latter 
is given a percentage value. Thus, the frequency of ac- 
cidents from falls of roof and coal is dependent on the 
physical character of the roof and rib, the amount and 
kind of timbering, supply of timber furnished at the 
working places, inspection and testing of roof and a dozen 
other elements. 'The same method has been applied to 
haulage, shaft, electrical and other accidents. 

The inspection of a mine by the engineer of an insur- 
ance company, with the fixing of numerical values for 
the relative safety of each of the elements which may 
produce accidents, has a marked influence in drawing the 
attention of mine officials to the hazards of their opera- 
tions, the existence of which may not have hitherto oc- 
curred to them. 

Even state inspection, with its police powers, is not 
so influential in pressing home the nature of the risk and 
the value of preventive measures as is an increased in- 
surance rate or a reduction in insurance premium under 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 

The problem of safety in mining thus becomes at once 
a matter of earning power for the mine instead of being 
merely psychological propaganda. Instead of the mine 
operator spending large sums in the employment of law- 
yers for combating litigation, these sums may be devoted to 
improving the safety of his mine, thereby earning a re- 
duction in the insurance premium, which under compen- 
sation legislation he feels compelled to pay. 

The effect on efficient and economical operation is fur- 
ther felt in the improvement of appliances whereby the 
accident causes are reduced. Thus, haulage accidents 
are largely the result of bad roadbed, light rails, bad 
tracklaying and maintenance, faulty illumination in the 
haulageway, a bad haulage system, light and not tight 
ears and similar elements. Improvement in the character 
of the roadbed and track and of the cars and the haulage 
system will add greatly to the safety from haulage acci- 
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dents and will at the same time greatly increase the > 


efficiency of operation by permitting the hauling of lar- 
ger loads and at higher speeds for each trip. 

Similarly the adoption of undercutting as a means of 
preventing blownout shots and the injuries resulting 
therefrom leads under many conditions to an improve- 
ment in the size of the coal and in the efficiency of pro- 
duction, as will many other safety measures. Finally, 
the unknown financial obligation that under uninsured 
lability legislation must be met by placing a higher 
price per ton on the coal is replaced by a known and fixed 
obligation definitely met by stock-company insurance, 
whereby the mine owner may figure to a nicety his liabil- 
ities on accident account. 

Similarly in the matter of fire protection, improvement 
in insurance rates resulting from the introduction of fire- 
proof materials about the headhouse or tipple, in the 
shaft and in the main entries, while it may have increased 
the safety from fires, has also reduced the charges against 
mine operation by increasing the permanency of the tim- 
bering and the efficiency of operation. 

Considering now in detail the various causes of acci- 
dents to miners and the means which may be adopted 
for their prevention or amelioration, an inspection of the 
statistics of coal-mine accidents as compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Mines from state inspectors’ reports, reduced to 
@ comparable basis as to causes, shows that these may be 
divided into three main groups—underground, shaft and 
surface accidents. These three groups may be each again 
divided into ten or more separate causes, the methods for 
prevention of which are beginning to be fairly well 
known. 


PsycHo.Locic Heutps As NEEDFUL AS PHYSICAL 


Looking now upon these causes from the viewpoint of 
the safety measures for their prevention and adding to 
these physical safeguards those psychological ones which 
are comprehended in the safety-first propaganda, we find 
in substance as follows: 

That where the attitude of the mine management and 
officials is favorable to safety and welfare work and where 
the number and character of underground bosses and in- 
pectors are adequate to the work demanded of them their 
work will produce a sentiment favoring safety and make 
sure that discipline will enforce what correct safety engi- 
neering prescribes. Such safeguards as the company sur- 
geon and hospital, first-aid and mine-rescue supplies, crews 
and training, illumination, telephones, signals and bulle- 
tins, all perform an important part in preventing acci- 
dents, or in more rapidly restoring the injured miner to 
normal condition. 

We find that the means of preventing injuries from falls 
of coal or roof, from haulage, electricity, shaft, or slope or 
surface hazards can be similarly stated and evaluated. 
So also can be sized up the dangers arising from the use 
of explosives, mine gas, coal dust or mine fires. The in- 
spector is furnished with an itemized list of the mine 
hazards which may be removed by known methods, and 
he has standards of safety for each hazard to guide him. 
He makes a charge against the mine for each item that 
fails to come up to the standard. The.sum of these 
charges is then compared with the aggregate charges 
found against the average mine of the state. As a result 
of this careful comparison an adjusted schedule or merit 
~ate is computed for the particular mine under consider- 
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ation. This process of schedule rating purposes so far 
as is humanly possible to produce a separate rate for each 
individual mine dependent on its respective risks and 
the safety measures adopted. It is then purposed to put 
the mines under the observation of skilled inspectors with 
a view to improvement and rerating. 

If in time it is found that the average of all rates in 
a given state is lower than the average fixed for that 
state, this will mean either that each individual mine is 
better than the average or has been made better by the 
inspection methods, and this should result in a reduc- 
tion of the average insurance rates. When this can be 
accomplished, the association will feel that its efforts have 
been successful. 

It is the experience of the association that for those 
mines adopting the larger number of approved safe prac- 
tices and measures, a very low premium rate can be of- 
fered and that the result will be to give financial encour- 
agement to all mining companies to abandon unsafe and 
to introduce the most safe practices. 


FIRE AND CoAL-MINE UNDERWRITING SIMILAR 


The Associated Companies corresponds to the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association, which for the member companies 
examines the buildings offered for fire insurance, fixes 
the rate and periodically inspects and re-examines the 
risks. As compared with this association, the United 
States Bureau of Mines will similarly correspond to the 
Underwriters Laboratories in Chicago, which latter 
makes tests of such fire-prevention devices as fire win- 
dows, doors, hose, automatic sprinklers, etc. The United 
States Bureau of Mines at its testing laboratories in 
Pittsburgh passes upon the relative merits of safety de- 
vices in mines, such as the various kinds of explosives and 
their permissibility, coal-cutting machines, safety lamps, 
electric lamps, ete. 

The Associated Companies will correspond to the Fire 
Underwriters Association in the above example, exam- 
ining in advance the mines offered for insurance, fixing 
the base rate and also schedule rates for the adoption and 
use of approved safeguards, devices and methods and peri- 
odically reinspecting such mines largely with a view to 
suggesting such improvements in safety measures as may 
earn a reduction in premium rate. 

For the bituminous coal mines of Pennsylvania a man- 
ual rate of $3.57 per $100 of payroll has been offered for 
filing by the Associated Companies, the similar anthra- 
cite coal-mining rate being set at $4.33 per $100. The 
Associated Companies has announced that it will have 
the mines of its clients inspected by mining men skilled 
in the matter of safety in mining, and according as the 
results of the inspection may disclose any mine to be 
in a more or less safe condition than the average mine, 
the particular mine will be given a merit rating less or 
greater than the base rate. The method by which this 
inspection schedule rating should be done has been sub- 
mitted to and has been approved by the state insurance 
department, though the base rate has not as yet received 
such approval, Of the first hundred mines already in- 
spected more than half have been given premium rates 
less than the base rate, some very much less, while of the 
remainder few have computed rates much above the base. 

With the report made to the mine owner stating the 
rate applicable to his plant is added recommendations for 
improvements in safety, which if made will materially re- 
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duce his rate. As a rule these changes are not expensive 
to make, many of them concerning only the moral hazard. 
Their purpose is by offermg a lower premium to induce 
the mine officials to pay more attention to the education 
and supervision of employees as regards safety. Many of 
the mines which have been inspected by the association 
could earn a premium-rate reduction of 50 to 75c. by 
the expenditure of a few hundred dollars and some at- 
tention to safer mining methods and practices. 

Insurance applied in this manner through expert out- 
side inspection and safety engineering for the purpose 
of aiding the mine owner to cover his compensation obli- 
gations at the lowest possible cost is a tremendous force 
for improving the coal-mining hazard and reducing the 
large death toll due to this cause. 


How An INSPECTOR GAGES THE MorAt HAZARD 


The last ten classes of items in the inspection report 
relating to physical hazards are familiar to all mining 
men, and all who know the mining law and have studied 
the causes of mine disasters know what constitute safe 
practices with respect to them. 

The items in the: first two classes covering the moral 
hazard appear to some, however, to include many so-called 
new-fangled forces, and some operators can see little re- 
Jation between these items and greater safety. On the 
other hand modern safety engineering as practiced by the 
larger mining, metallurgical and manufacturing estab- 
lishments and as interpreted by insurance underwriters 
places the psychological correctives of so-called moral 
hazards at nearly equal value with the material provisions 
called for in the ten classes relating to physical risks. 

Accidents can never be prevented entirely, no matter 
how thoroughly the workmen may be safeguarded by 
physical means. The motors, cars, track and roadbed 
may be ever so perfect, and yet haulage accidents will 
occur. The roof may be well tested and timbered with a 
maximum of care, and. still men will be hurt by falls. 
This is because of the human element sometimes called 
carelessness, forgetfulness, negligence or what you will, 
which is responsible for about 40 to 50 per cent. of all 
accidents. In other words though full comphance may 
be made with all known standards of safety as regards 
the physical hazards of a mine not over 50 to 60 per 
cent. of all will be prevented and the remaining 40 per 
cent. will still occur. 

In the merit rating of casualties in other industries 
and as regards fire insurance it has been the practice to 
appraise this moral hazard by giving credits or making 
charges based on the opinion of the inspector regarding 
the attitude to his risks of the employer or owner. The 
association removes this discretion by basing the credits 
or charges for the moral hazard on the presence 
or absence of things indicating the normal attitude 
of the employer and in particular what he is doing to 
educate his men concerning the dangers of their occu- 
pation and how they may be combatted. Thus, the in- 
terest of the employer in the safety and welfare of his 
men is held to be best indicated by the presence of 
warning and danger signs, the appointment of safety 
committees, the erection of bulletin boards containing 
safety rules and slogans, the instruction in first aid, the 
erection of wash and change houses, the maintenance of 
escape ways in easily passable condition, the illumination 
of all mine entries and other passage ways, ete. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Every mining camp seems to possess its “bully” or 
“Bombastes Furioso,” and our camp is no exception to 
the rule. . His name happens to be rather unpretentious, 
however—it is just plain James Smith. 

For several weeks past he has seemed to be on his good 
behavior, but this morning he dropped back into his 
favorite ways, probably just to let us know that he had 
not lost any of his cunning. A crowd of miners were 
lined up at the magazine waiting their turn to get a 
day’s supply of ammunition and carbide when James ar- 
rived bent on the same purpose. Just as he came up he 
noticed a new man in the line, and after sizing him up 
from the rear, walked up close to him and followed him 
up to the counter. The stranger called for a day’s sup- 
ply of powder and carbide and began to count out the 
proper amount of commissary checks to pay for the same. 
The clerk laid the supplies on the counter before the 
customer finished counting out the correct change, and 
James, stepping up, picked up the stranger’s purchases 
and started off with them in the most matter-of-fact 
way imaginable. 

When the stranger turned about to see what had hap- 
pened and observed Smith walking off with his supplies, 
he assumed that Smith was “kidding,” and entering 
into the spirit of the game as he saw it, called after 
him to thank him for assisting him with his load. The 
spectators hastened to assure the stranger that he was 
dealing with a “dangerous man” and advised him to drop 
the matter without further comment. For a moment the 
victim seemed puzzled, but it was for a moment only. 
“So that is how the land lays here, is it?” he remarked, 
and turning about, ordered another supply of ammuni- 
tion just as if nothing extraordinary had happened and 
started off for the mines. 


Mr. SmirH DISAPPEARS 


At quitting time this afternoon the gatekeeper found 
that James. Smith had not registered “out? and imme- 
diately called up the assistant foreman inside to sound 
the alarm. ‘Was his buddy at work today?” called back 
the foreman on the phone. “He was not,” replied the 
gatekeeper. 

When the foreman reached the neck to Smith’s room 
he hallooed, but received no response. Then he hur- 
riedly went up to the face of the room, but still found. 
no trace of Smith, although he noticed that his tools 
were scattered about as if the owner had been called 
from his work unexpectedly. “Something mysterious 
about this,” reasoned the foreman, and he was at a loss 
to know just what to do next. Then he thought he 
heard a faint groan. This set him to investigating, and 
finally over near the gob rib he discovered Smith. 

He was stark naked and was shackled to a mine prop, 
Indian fashion. His mouth was gagged with his cap, 
which was held in place by one of his socks tied around 
his face. The balance of his clothes was nowhere to 
be found. 

Mr. Tripp loaned him his coat, and after restoring 
circulation to his limbs, assisted him up the manway. 
The entire journey was made in silence, as Smith seemed 
to have lost the use of his tongue. 
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Later in the evening Mr. Tripp, the assistant fore- 
man, came over to see me about the affair. When he 
had finished the mysterious narrative, as he called it, 
1 asked him if John Sweeny, the miner who started work 
- this morning, had been seen near Smith’s room during 
the day. He considered for a moment, and then a light 
seemed to penetrate through the mystery. 

“Well, I declare, Mr. Thompson,” he said; “you should 
have seen the blank look on Smith’s face as on the way 
home we passed a kid who asked him if he thought 
Sweeny would get along well in our camp, and you know 
I didn’t even tumble.” 


The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—Scale to be provided for strip-pit 
mining in District 21. The Sunday Creek Coal Co. 
is alleged to be preparing for a reduction in the 
scale rate in Ohio. Frank Farrington is reélected 
in Illinots. 





The Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association 
and a committee of the United Mine Workers of America 
recently prepared an agreement whereby the strip-pit scale 
now in force in the State of Kansas will go into effect for 
30 days in the State of Oklahoma. A commission was ap- 
pointed to adopt a new scale to go into force in Oklahoma at 
the expiration of the 30 days. It was provided that this 
matter be submitted to the executive board of the district, 
No. 21, which accordingly ratified the agreement. 

The coal operators of Oklahoma recently took steps to 


form an organization in place of the Southwestern Interstate . 


Coal Operators’ Association, which has branches at Fort 
Smith, Ark., and McAlester, Okla. The Oklahoma coal oper- 
ators objected to the size of the present organization and 
urged that the commissioner, who had his office at Fort 
Smith, could not look after the operators’ interests in Okla- 
homa as they believed they should be attended to. To meet 
this objection Acting President William Dalrymple announced 
that James Kerr, of Lehigh, Okla., would be appointed deputy 
commissioner for the association and have charge of the af- 
fairs of the Oklahoma operators. His office will be at Mc- 
Alester, Okla., but he will work under the direction of Com- 
missioner Bramlette, of Fort Smith, Ark. McAlester and Fort 
Smith are about 102 mi. apart by rail. 


Many Candidates in Southwestern Elections 


On Monday, Dec. 26, District 21, which comprises the States 
of Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, cast ballots for the elec- 
tion of district officers for the ensuing term. The vote was by 
referendum and so was cast in the various district locals. The 
results will not be known for some time, as there are several 
eandidates for each office and none appears likely to secure 
an overwhelming vote. 

For president there are six candidates: William McLack- 
lan, Huntington, Ark.; Jeff Thurston, Adamson, Okla.; J. D. 
Murray, Midland, Ark.; Gus Sparling, Gordon, Tex.; James 
Campbell, Coalgate, Okla., and Cat Atkinson, Huntington, 
Ark. There are no less than 27 who are after the vice- 
presidency, and 21 to whom the office of secretary-treasurer 
appeals. So many believe themselves fitted that the race is 
hard to forecast. 

The charges against Peter Hanraty, the former president, 
and B. F. Gowing, the former vice-president, caused them 
bot to be dropped as candidates and formed one of the rea- 
sons for the large open field, 

Illinois mines do not run after so many idols, Frank Far- 
rington being reélected to the presidency of the district with- 
out opposition. Apparently Frank Hefferly, of Collinsville, 
will be vice-president, and Duncan McDonald, of Springfield, 
the fiery orator, is reélected to the secretary-treasurership. 


More Unreliable Forecasts of the New Seales 


The story is circulated that the union will demand in the 
anthracite region the recognition of the union and the check- 
off: in the western Pennsylvania region, the mine-run scale. 
Ohio is to be given the same scale as last year if the operators 
can be induced to assent to its mine-run provisions. 

But the Sunday Creek Coal Co. in the Hocking Valley is 
determined to get a readjustment of conditions. Its deter- 
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mination is shown by its idleness when all the other plants 
in the Hocking Valley are working. About 2,000 men in the 
district are receiving strike pay, and the number is even 
likely to be further increased. About $60,000 has been paid 
to striking miners of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. during the 
past five weeks. 

This company has been expending thousands of dollars in 
making improvements, and it is believed that this is being 
done in anticipation that it will secure from the miners a 
radical reduction in wages and important changes in working 
conditions. On Jan. 11 District No. 6, comprising the mine 
workers of Ohio, will convene at Columbus. 

An odd injunction has been secured by the Superior Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. against McNeil and Goodson by which it hopes 
to defend its feudal rights over its mine workers. It desires 
to prevent the defendants from selling and delivering goods 
to its employees at its mines at Davy, near Welch, W. Va. 
Cook, Litz & Herman, of Welch, represent McNeil and Good- 
son. The company would do well to oust all competitors by 
reasonable charges rather than by an appeal to legal rights, 
which even if unassailable it is not well to press. 


Will Cost Operators $10,000,000 Yearly 


The new Pennsylvania compensation law will involve the 
operators in an expenditure for liability of about $10,000,000 
a year, about equally divided between anthracite and bitum- 
inous districts. Some of the beneficiary insurance funds to 
which operators and mine workers both contributed will close 
their books on Jan. 1, notably the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co.’s Miners’ and Laborers’ Beneficial Fund. 
There are about 600 beneficiaries who will, however, still draw 
benefits for some time. 

Expressly excepting the Philadelphia & Reading fund, of 
‘which “Coal Age” has no information, it may be said that 
some of these funds have been based on the anticipated con- 
tinued codperation of both the operator and the mine worker, 
and some may find there is a shortage when obligations are 
met, now that collections are not being made of the mine 
worker; for though there will be no new obligations, those 
already incurred carry forward beyond Dec. 31, 1915. 

In fact, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. fund already 
has a deficit, which it is probable the company will have to 
stand. That deficit, if payments to beneficiaries are continued, 
will be increased during the year, and the company will feel 
obliged to meet both these charges and those of the compen- 
sation act. 

The insurance funds now being established will be on a 
stronger footing, it being supposed that every year’s deduc- 
tions will on the average pay all the indemnities for the year’s 
accidents, so that the full obligations of the year, immediate 
and deferred, will be met by the year’s assessment and a com- 
pany can withdraw from a fund at any time, leaving it with 
enough to take care of all liabilities incurred prior to that 
time, 
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Coming Meetings 
Second Pan-American Scientific Congress will be held Dec. 


27 to Jan. 8, at Washington, D. C. 


Western Society of Engineers’ annual meeting will be held 
in Chicago, Ill., Jan. 12. Acting Secretary, E. N. Layfield, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


American Society of Civil Engineers’ annual meeting will 
be held in New York City, Jan. 19-20. Secretary, C. W. Hunt. 


United Mine Workers of America will hold its annual con- 
vention in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17 and continuing for three 
weeks. Secretary-Treasurer, William Green, 1102 Merchants 
National Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The New Year and Coal Age 


The editorial plans of Coal Age for 1916 cover an 
educational campaign that will be more interesting and 
more instructive than any previous year. Next week 
comes our big “Annual Review Number,” which will con- 
tain articles from our correspondents and state mine in- 
spectors in every important coal center. This number 
is the one you will file on your desk for handy reference 
when in doubt as to facts or figures concerning the in- 
dustry in 1915. We will make an announcement in this 
Annual Review Number covering the subjects that will 
be dealt with in the next couple of months. 
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Who’s Who in Coal Mining 


Ii. R. Pettebome 


EK. R. Pettebone, commonly known to his associates 
as “EK. R.,” general superintendent of the coal depart- 
ment of the Delaware & Hudson Co., has been an anthra- 
cite engineer for 27 years. He was born in Kingston, 
Penn., 52 years ago, or to be more explicit, on the day 
of the battle of Lookout Mountain. As to ancestry, he 
comes as near being a real American as anyone but an 
Indian, for the first Pettebone came over to this country 
in 1642. 

After attending the common schools, he went to Wy- 
oming Seminary. Then in 1885 he joined the staff of 
Ira Hartwell of Wilkes-Barre, one of the oldest and best- 
known engineers of the anthracite region. The winter 
of 1886-’87 was spent in the Allegheny Mountains, sur- 
veying a route for the Continental R.R. This was one 
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PETTEBONH, 
DELAWARE & HUDSON COAL CO. 


of the railroads that was never built. It had first been 
projected as an air line between New York and Chicago. 
The work done by Mr. Hartwell and his associates was 
the finding of a short but practical route through the 
mountains. This, however, would have cost too much, 
and the project was abandoned. 

In 1886 the line of the road from Wilkes-Barre to 
Harvey’s Lake was surveyed by Mr. Pettebone, who was 
still on the force of Mr. Hartwell, and in 1887 the North 
St. Bridge at Wilkes-Barre was built. For a few months 
in 1888 Mr. Pettebone was a member of the staff of H. 
S. Reetz, another private engineer. 

In September, 1888, he joined the engineering corps 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., of which H. P. 
Phillips was superintendent, as assistant chief engineer. 
A year after this W. J. Richards, now president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., became chief 
engineer, and Mr. Pettebone was his assistant for eight 
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years. Mr. Pettebone has contributed his full share to 
the good surveying work of the anthracite district, which 
deserves more fame for its extent and accuracy than the 
modesty of its engineers has permitted. 

In 1897 C. C. Rose, who appreciated Mr. Pettebone’s 
ability as an engineer, induced him to come to the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. as engineer of mines. In this posi- 
tion he had charge of all inside operations south of 
Scranton. In 1906 he was made chief engineer of mines, 
having charge of all inside operations. The scope of the 
work had meanwhile been increased by the addition of 
the collieries of the Hudson Coal Co. in 1901. 

In April, 1915, he was made assistant superintendent 
of the coal department of the company, and in October, 
following the death of Mr. Rose, who had been general 
superintendent, he was made general superintendent of 
the coal department. He is also assistant general super- 
intendent of the Hudson Coal Co. 

In explanation of the situation it may be said that the 
Hudson Coal Co. purchases the coal mined by the D. & 
H., prepares it and ships it. The D. & H. is one of those 
pioneer railroads in the anthracite district whose charters 
allow them to mine coal. . 

Mr. Pettebone is a member of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, the Engineers’ Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, of which he is a past president, the 
Westmoreland and Franklin clubs of Wilkes-Barre and 
of a few local country clubs. He is a prince of good fel- 
lows and is popular with his employees—a fact that was 
proved by the joy shown by his men when the recent an- 
nouncement of his advancement to the position of gen- 
eral superintendent was made known. 


o3 
The Lehigh Valley Builds Many 
More Messhouses 


There are now more than a dozen messhouses built of 
hollow terra-cotta tile at the various collieries of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and three more are in course of 
construction. The design of these buildings, which are 
used as clubhouses by the colliery employees, has been 
standardized, and their construction is to be extended to 
all of the 34 collieries of the company. 

When the first messhouse for outside employees was 
opened at the Prospect colliery in January, 1913, it 
proved an immediate success. A careful study was made 
of the views and needs of the men who congregated there 
to eat their lunches, relax and talk, and the standard 
design was then adopted. 

The new houses are 40x25 ft. and 12 ft. high. There 
is not a stick of wood in their construction, and they 
are absolutely fireproof. The hollow terra-cotta tile is 
covered with plaster inside and out and presents a pleas- 
ing appearance. The sashes of the doors and windows 
are of steel, and the gable roofs are of corrugated asbestos 
laid on metal. 

The houses contain a messroom with tables and benches, 
showers and wash basins with hot and cold water, san- 
itary conveniences and a locker room for the men’s work- 
ing clothes. Their sides are almost entirely of glass, 
and they are scientifically ventilated and are heated with 
steam from the boiler houses, so they have plenty of 
light, air and heat. ach one is in charge of a caretaker 
who keeps it clean and in order. 
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The Attitude of the Unions 


Much of the past history of the United States and still 
more of the future history, albeit unknown to the chronic- 
lers, has been and will be bound up in the attitude of 
the unions. Let us never overlook the great effect for 
good or evil they can and will exercise. Seeing that about 
half the miners belong to the United Mine Workers of 
America, we cannot believe that on the whole its action 
will not be eventually good. In such a large proportion 
of the men there must be elements of a geneyously con- 
structive nature. 

When we note the large number of mine inspectors and 
operators who have come from its ranks, many of them for 
a long time leaders in its counsels, under its present or 
under some earlier name, we cannot doubt that even today 
there is in it a large amount of idealism, patriotism, in- 
telligence and character. Dregs there doubtless are, but 
if these settle to the bottom, the amount of clear liquid 
in the mixture will be a surprise to us all. 

Every little while we see evidence of union men awaken- 
ing their organization to the importance of first aid, safe- 
ty first, discipline and social service. The union is tak- 
ing on a new character—the character of its members. 
The nature of these men is essentially honest and just, 
and these qualities will eventually make themselves ap- 
parent, but they must first be recognized and encouraged. 
Occasionally sinister qualities will appear, the result of 
false leadership and the outcome of the narrower minds 
which such a large body of men must always contain. 
But we have a right and a duty to assume that a body as 
large as is union labor has a fund of honor and virtue 
which in the long run cannot well be either suppressed 
or overlooked. If there is not in such a representative 
body something good and helpful, then indeed we may 
look with apprehension at the future history of the nation. 

State-Board Versus Old-Line 

Company Insurance 


The formation of the state insurance board for the 
purpose of underwriting the employers’ liability risks is 
possibly a harmless form of socialism, not at all to be 
condemned if successful. But its success must be attained 
on its merits. It should not be endowed by the state, so 
that through its privileges it can underbid private insti- 
tutions. 

No one would be seriously disposed to criticize if one 
of its sources of economy were to use the service of the 
inspection officers of the state, such as form part of the 
Department of Mines of Pennsylvania, though it may 
well be questioned if those grievously overworked forces 
can hope to shoulder yet other duties in addition to those 
now attempted. In fact it is stated that it is already 
arranged that the state use the services of the Associated 
Companies’ inspectors to perform that preliminary and 
later inspection work by which are rated the hazards of 
the various coal mines. 
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It is doubtful—extremely doubtful—whether the state 
will be able to sell insurance at a figure below the Asso- 
ciated Companies without calling for help from the state 
or for assessments from the assured. This is especially 
true because the Associated Companies have put a 25- 
instead of a 4214-per cent. carrying charge on their poli- 
cies. ‘The state board rested its hopes to pay a dividend, 
or at least to do business on an 10-per cent. lower basis 
than that of the Associated Companies, on the fact that 
the rate would be nearer the larger figure. The actuaries 
are trying, or were trying, to induce the Associated Com- 
panies to raise their carrying charge to a higher percent- 
age, so that the rate for the association would be $3.83 
per $100 of payroll in the bituminous regions and $4.75 
to anthracite concerns. The figures the Associated Com- 
panies have favored have been $3.57 and $4.33 respectively. 

It is a new and strange duty for public servants to be 
trying to increase the rate at which a service shall be 
rendered to the public. If the Associated Companies 
were a small concern with limited funds, it would per- 
haps be comprehensible and even commendable, but as it 
is, the only purpose of the state board seems to be to 
underbid the Associated Companies, thus establishing 
themselves in the public goodwill. 

Judging by the action of the state board, it may well be 
anticipated that if the Keystone State owned a railroad 
paralleling the Pennsylvania R.R., it would forthwith 
make up its mind that the private company was not mak- 
ing money enough. It would seek to compel the railroad 
to charge 10 per cent. more, so that it could sell trans- 
portation at the original figure and take the business 
away from the Pennsylvania R.R. And it would hunt, as 
does the state board, for plausible reasons to explain its 
action. 

The board’s actuaries say that 4214 per cent. is a neces- 
sary loading for the cost of carrying insurance, regardless 
of its character. They refuse to recognize the fact that 
the wage rolls of coal companies are so large in compari- 
son to the needed expense for solicitation, management 
and inspection that the business can be carried at a low 
figure. They declare that the intention of the Asso- 
ciated Companies is to square themselves for their coal- 
mine losses by their profits in the underwriting of other 
forms of liability, and that, as acting for the state as a 
whole, they cannot countenance such a shifting of the 
burden. But it appears evident that the cost of doing 
business will hardly be less with the state board than with 
the Associated Companies. Every evidence seems to show 
that the state board will write little or no insurance, un- 
less it uses the usual methods of solicitation, and that it 
is the old-line companies which can avoid the cost of the 
canvass and to whom the business will come without 
seeking. 

The costs of management of the state board may be a 
little less, and that management is certain to be less ex- 
pert and more political. The inspection as made by the 
employees of the Associated Companies for the state board 
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will not cost less than when made for that association, 
though the service will be semiannual instead of quar- 
terly. Consequently there can be little hope that the 
state board will be able to underbid the old-line companies 
unless it does it by forcing up their rates. 

J. W. Leach, a member of the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, on Dec. 21, told the banqueters of the 
Coal Mining Institute of America at Pittsburgh, Penn., 
that the basing rates for the state board would be $3.45 
in the bituminous region and $4.28 in the anthracite and 
that the Associated Companies would charge as stated 
$3.83 and $4.75. But he omitted to say that the associa- 
tion had not filed these rates and consequently the state 
board could not approve them. ‘The state board has 
only power to accept or reject a filed rate, and the Asso- 
ciated Companies stand firm to the rates $3.57 and $4.33. 
Up to the present no decision has been reached. 

It is clear that the state board is about to take some 
further excursions into the domain of legislation. It is 
not contented with the granted power to accept a fair 
rate and reject one that is unfair. It desires to compel 
that such a rate be placed by the Associated Companies 
as it can underbid successfully. If insurance can be safely 
written for $3.45 and $4.28 by an institution backed by 
$300,000, surely an association backed by millions of dol- 
lars can do business at the higher rates of $3.57 and $4.33 
with safety to itself and its insurers. 

The public, at any rate, confident that it is satisfactorily 
secured, demands that the state board give it a chance to 
be insured at the rates offered. If anyone is going to lose 
by the rates submitted, it is not the miners or operators 
of Pennsylvania, but certain capitalists in America and 
Great Britain. If they lose by their low rates, it is their 
own private matter and does not concern in any way the 
state board. 

As a matter of fact, if the Associated Companies had 
named $5 and $6, the same tactics would have been fol- 
lowed. The board would have called for $5.55 and $6.66, 
so that the state fund could safely charge 10 per cent. less 
and still conduct its underwriting-at the figures deter- 
mined by the old-line companies as safe. 

The state board was instituted to lower insurance rates ; 
it is a monstrous violation of its trust if its sole action is 
to raise them. 
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Speculations or Investments 


The discussion on “Uniform Accounting and Cost 
Records as Applied to Coal Mining” at the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Mining Institute meeting, Dec. 8, revealed 
the fact that many operators were in doubt whether they 
were engaged in the business of producing coal or in a 
speculative real-estate venture. The rapid development 
in the coal business and the competition for the coal 
lands available, especially those where freight and wage 
rates are favorable, have made it possible in many cases 
to mine and sell coal at a loss and still withdraw with 
a profit by the sale of the real estate remaining. } 

It might be anticipated that this speculative element 
in coal mining would before long come to an end as the 
value of the coal land reached a certain limit. But there 
does not seem to be any end to the rise in values, as 
may be seen by the high prices demanded for anthra- 
cite coal in the ground. The only places where such 
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increases in value are not occurring are where wage rates 
are high and inflexible, where mining scales forbid effec- 
tive and economical recovery and where railroad rates are 
high and arbitrary. 

There the tendency is to keep the price of land at a 
level or to decrease it in value year by year. He would 
indeed be a juggler with figures who would under such 
conditions add to the book value of his lands the interest 
on the investment, the taxes and the administrative 
charges. In such places these all have to come from 
operating earnings or are partly recovered from the rent- 
ing of the surface rights. 

Unfortunately the coal business cannot be kept free 
of the speculative element. The uncertainty of the min- 
ing conditions, the fluctuation of wage and freight rates, 
the opening of new coal fields, all give a certain element 
of uncertainty. The only hope to sell a mine rests in 
its continuous operation. For this it is not absolutely 
necessary to make a profit. If the mine is operated, the 
public—even the mining public—will argue that the op- 
erator must be making barrels of money. 

There is no property known which depreciates so rap- 
idly on being’ closed down and shows the effect of idle- 
ness so markedly as a mine. Everything in coal mining 
is predicated on a life of steady operation. The tipple 
and shaft or drift timbers will barely last till the coal 
is exhausted; the rock dump will not be traversable if 
some of the bents are not jacked up once a week; the 
coke ovens will need repair and almost rebuilding if al- 
lowed to cool down; the rooms and headings will flood 
if the pumps are not kept running every day. It often 
happens that there is an option between avoiding the 
bankruptcy court for a year by operating at a loss or 
being closed out by the sheriff inside of six months as a 
result of shutting down. 

A well-built factory can be closed for two or more 
years, yet only a few dollars of repair will be necessary 
for either building or machinery. But the mine will 
take six weeks of preliminary work inside and out, and 
sometimes the repair work cannot be done so rapidly. 

Opinions Differ 





There is no accounting for a man’s point of view, just 
as there is no accounting for a man’s taste for oysters 
or olives. Sometimes we like something because we 
want to like it or because it is more advantageous to like 
it. In the same way our dislikes and our prejudices are 
frequently formed to fit personal conditions. 

One day we get a letter from some reader complaining 
that the union is a good thing and that we do the in- 
dustry an injustice in carrying out a policy of antagonism 
to the union. All we can invariably do is to reply that 
we are not opposed to organized labor and that we exert 
every effort to be fair. We always invite our critic to 
send us his views, and we assure him that they will be 
published. 

The next day comes a letter from another reader calling 
us a “labor organ.” Here’s one of the latter kind that 
came today: “I consider Coal Age a paper for labor- 
union officials and not for coal-mine operators. While 
your journal contains a large volume of reading matter 
for mining men, it also unfolds business methods of 
coal operators that should not be made public.” 

Truly, the path of the editor is a thorny way. 
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The Union Yet To Be 


The brief editorial on the above subject, Coal Age, 
Dec. 4, p. 938, suggests the thought that if the idea 
therein mentioned were carried out, there might result 
great improvement in the conduct of union affairs. My 
experience in connection with the conduct of union opera- 
tions has been that in many cases—I may say, in a large 
majority of cases—the local unions are dominated by 
the young, unmarried hotheads who have no family ties 
or responsibilities and who care not whether they have 
peace and harmony or strife and strikes. In fact, they 
prefer the latter. Having no one dependent on them 
a strike brings a season of idlenéss when they can loaf 
around with a good excuse till their money is spent, and 
then move on to some other operation and repeat the 
performance. 

Many mew of this caliber prefer part-time to steady 
work and will frequently lay out even when work is 
steady, provided they can hold their places. In many 
cases the steady, sensible, conservative men stay away 
from the local-union meetings rather than attend and 
listen to the ravings and rantings of the class of men I 
have mentioned. [Experience has taught them that if 
they do go and suggest any sensible idea, they are called 
“blacklegs” or “scabs.” Any one familiar with industrial 
operations of any kind well knows the aversion of the 
average workman to such appellations. 

I heartily indorse the suggestion that if the operators 
or superintendents can and will induce their sensible, 
conservative employees to attend all the union meetings 
and speak their minds and vote their preferences, there 
will be a much greater degree of peace and harmony. 
Sensible, conservative men would then be elected to the 
local offices instead of the radicals now too often filling 
them. The editor’s incidental remark at the close of 
his short comment should also be taken to heart—that 
the operator do his part in the harmony program; for the 
radicalism of the employees is too often caused by rad- 
icalism and unfairness on the part of employers. I am 
glad to say, however, that this order of things seems to 
be giving way to a broader viewpoint on the part of coal 
operators. Epwarp H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mine Officials’ Brotherhood 


Letter No. 1—I was glad to read the short article, 
Coal Age, Dec. 25, p. 1067, relating to the organization 
known as the Mine Officials’ Brotherhood started about 
a year ago in Pennsylvania. I believe every mine official 
who reads the article will agree that such a movement 
should have been started long ago. ‘There are too many 
mine officials in this state not to have formed an organiza- 
tion that would bring them into closer contact with each 
other. 

One can but hope that all mine superintendents, fore- 
men, assistant foremen, firebosses and others will see at 
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once the benefits to be derived by getting together and 
discussing problems of mutual interest that arise daily in 
connection with the mining of coal. Such an organiza- 
tion will doubtless prove of as great benefit to operators 
as to the officials in charge of their mines, by making 
them better acquainted with superintendents, foremen, 
firebosses, etc., who are capable men. As stated in the 
article, the organization will also keep its members in- 
formed in regard to operations in need of men. 

The insurance feature explained in the article will 
undoubtedly attract many members, and I believe it will 
be but a short time before the membership will be large 
enough to pay the full death benefit of $2,000 to the 
beneficiaries of any of its deceased members. It may 
even be possible to pay in addition a weekly benefit in 
case of sickness or disability whereby a member would be 
kept off duty for a given length of time. 

Permit me to suggest that an organization of this kind 
should have headquarters at a certain place and in time 
establish subdistricts or branches at convenient localities 
where mine officials would have an opportunity of meet- 
ing and discussing questions pertaining to mining. 

Now that the movement is started, I hope it will meet 
with the hearty approval of all mine officials and that 
they will cooperate for its success. OLIVER YOUNG. 

Nu Mine, Penn. 
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Immigration im the Future 


Letter No. 1—Some months ago there was conducted 
in the columns of Coal Age an interesting discussion in 
regard to the foreigner in mining. There was, if I re- 
member correctly, a wide divergence of opinion as to 
his necessity and desirability. This, however, was _be- 
fore the Italian and Greek Governments called to their 
respective colors their numerous reserves employed 
throughout the mining districts of America. 

The consequent decrease in the number of foreigners 
due to these calls, while by no means eliminating them 
as a factor in the mining industry, has nevertheless re- 
duced their number in many instances to the point where 
it is possible to get a somewhat clearer conception of 
what it will mean to carry on the coal industry without 
them. If the foreign laborer is necessary and desirable to 
American industry, we ought in justice to him to so 
establish the fact that he will be freed from the fre- 
quently reiterated accusation of being a drawback and a 
burden to American prosperity and progress. If it is 
true that his presence here works a hardship on Amer- 
ican industry and labor, steps should be taken to remedy 
the situation. 

It seems to me that the present is a particularly op- 
portune time to take the matter under consideration. The 
recent address of President Wilson to Congress seems to 
suggest the possibility of an alteration of our naturaliza- 
tion and immigration laws while Congress is in session. 

Eminent authorities hold that at the termination of 
the European War there will be an unparalleled influx of 
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foreigners to our shores—despondent, destitute, needy, 
their sense of morality warped by memories of the past 
and the hopelessness of the future, their intellectual fac- 
ulties deadened and brutalized by the scenes they were 
compelled to witness and the deeds they performed and 
their bodies weakened and diseased by exposure and un- 
sanitary environment. It is claimed that their coming 
will be fraught with deadly: peril for both American in- 
dustry and American labor. 

Other authorities just as eminent and no doubt just 
as well qualified to judge argue that at the end of the 
gigantic struggle American industry will be paralyzed 
by the unexampled exit of foreign laborers who will re- 
turn to the land of their birth to help rebuild their 
devastated countries and to enjoy the society of their 
fellow countrymen who will have been spiritually en- 
nobled and morally strengthened by their patriotic sac- 
rifices. 

I will, at present at least, offer no suggestion as to 
the possible truth of this situation, but would like to see 
the subject fully discussed, as I believe that if there is 
to be any change in our immigration laws or if a change 
is desirable, the coal-mining industry, being perhaps 
chiefly affected, should take a part in recommending 
such legislation as it considers proper. 

7» Wie Vie Fiat Top ENGINEER. 





Synchronous Motor-Generator 
Set vs. Rotary Converter 


There appeared in Coal Age, Oct. 30, p. 707, an article 
entitled “The Rotary in Mine Work,” which was written 
by a mining engineer of recognized ability, but which 
treated the subject in a general way. While not desiring 
to criticize the article, I wish to correct as far as I may 
be able the wrong impression that the sweeping state- 
ments it contained would naturally create in the mind of 
- the operating engineer. 

While I fully believe that the rotary converter is an ef- 
ficient and thoroughly practical machine, I do not be- 
lieve that its use is universal in preference to a synchron- 
ous motor-generator set. There are cases where a rotary 
converter will prove a more desirable machine to use, but 
again there are cases where a synchronous motor-genera- 
tor set is better adapted to the work in hand. 


EXAMPLE oF LonG-Ling TRANSMISSION 


As an instance showing the correctness of this state- 
ment, let us take the case of a local mine that is operat- 
ing quite a distance from its source of power. If the 
operator installed a rotary converter on the end of a long 
line, he would apparently secure higher efficiency for 
about the same cost, but, on the other hand he would 
have no compounding available on the direct-current side, 
the machine would be subject to “flashovers” due to in- 
ductive effects and his voltage would drop with each 
peak-load condition. 

It has been repeatedly shown that where a rotary con- 
verter is installed at the end of a long line there is going 
to be trouble, which will not be pleasant for the man in- 
terested in output. A synchronous motor-generator set 
installed at the end of this line will not only be inde- 
pendent of the alternating-current voltage conditions and 
inductance, but it will be possible to go a step farther and 
correct the power factor, thereby improving the service. 
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On the direct-current side the operating engineer may 
use any degree of compounding necessary and he will 
have no trouble from sparking when starting or from 
bucking or flashing by reason of overload. 


CoMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


I would also call attention to the efficiency curves given 
i2 the article to which I have referred and ask whether 
the author of the article has ever seen a 200-kw. rotary 
converter with its accompanying transformers that gave 
an cverall efficiency of 96 per cent. It would seem to be 
more in the neighborhood of 90 to 91 per cent. at full 
load, and this is what the consumer pays for. I am of 
the opinion that up to the present time the rotary con- 
verter has not been perfected to the point where we can 
avoid excessive sparking at the brushes during the start- 
ing period, unless it be equipped with a special brush- 
lifting device, or can get compounding or constant- 
voltage, or with a special booster arrangement, which will 
increase the cost and drop the efficiency. 

The rotary converter also requires on the whole a 
more skilled operator, because the operating character- 
istics are more complex and less easily understood by 
the average man around the mines. On the other hand 
the synchronous motor-generator set is easily understood 
and can be handled by disabled men past the years of 
active service, who can be pensioned by the mine com- 
pany by giving them a job in a substation of this nature. 

The rotary converter is a thoroughly good machine for 
certain conditions and classes of work, such as are to be 
found with large mining companies having their own 
central stations and skilled engineering corps that can 
give constant attention to the training of attendants, and 
also where the lighting service of consumers will not be 
disturbed by the rotary peaks and inductive line shocks, 
which cannot be corrected in the use of this type of 
machine. 

Therefore, I would take issue with the writer of the 
article by asserting that the synchronous motor-generator 
set has fully as many uses as the rotary converter and 
is decidedly more satisfactory to the average mine oper- 
ator or trolley company, which rapidly loses sight of 
efficiency when it has trouble. A. R. MEEK, 

Ridgway, Penn. Electrical Engineer. 
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MNeeping Mine-Supply Accounts 


A writer, in a recent number of Coal Age, declared 

himself in favor of the book known in office parlance 
s “the jumbo.” This book is aptly named, as its size 

is out of proportion to its usefulness to the bookkeeper. 
The average mine-supply house has between three and 
four hundred items on its books, and allowing one page 
to each item, one can readily see that a single ledger 
would be very cumbersome. 

Where different kinds of machine repairs are kept 
in the storehouse, it is a safer and easier method to 
devote a section of the book to each department. Gaso- 
line locomotives, for instance, would have a section de- 
voted to their repair, and other engines and machinery 
likewise separate sections. Then a part will have to be 
given to the supplies kept and sold, and this section 
should show not only the amounts on hand, but the cur- 
rent retail price with the cost price. 
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The “jumbo” is too top-heavy for quick use, and one 
coal company has found a loose-leaf system to fill its 
needs in a satisfactory manner. The increased cost of 
labor and with it the increased cost of material is mak- 
ing the storehouse an important part of the colliery 
organization. I would go beyond the price of the sup- 
plies bought and advocate the keeping of records that 
will show the service that each material gives. Too many 
supplies are bought solely on the basis of price and. often 
reach the operating officials of the colliery with their 
usefulness already impaired. The purchasing depart- 
ment is not in a position to know of the trouble and 
delay caused by the failure of the material furnished, 
but such delays often occur, throwing the entire col- 
hery force idle for a few minutes or perhaps an hour or 
more. When many men are idle a few minutes, the cost 
to the company amounts to a considerable leak. 


A ConcrETE EXAMPLE 

Every colliery, no matter of what size it may be, could 
put in service records that will show the life of the sup- 
plies furnished. For illustration: A colliery may own 
several locomotives. The present practice is to run them 
into the shops in turn and repair them with no other 
record than the time spent on the repairs. If a sheet 
were kept by the shop foreman showing the repairs 
made, together with the condition of the engine when 
it reached the shop, a means of checking the material 
used would be at hand. For instance, this mine may 
be a place where the supply of lubricating oil furnished 
the engineers is reduced to the lowest possible amount. 
Then, when a locomotive comes in, the first examina- 
tion in the shop may disclose the fact that the cylin- 
ders need to be rebored. This will be a costly job, en- 
tailing the change of piston rings to compensate for 
the increased diameter of the cylinder, and will hold the 
engine in the shop for a considerable time. This con- 
dition of the engine would lead one naturally to sus- 
pect the oil supply as the first cause. The engine may 
have worked on a grade, and the engineer, unable to 
get any but his allotted supply of cylinder oil, has been 
compelled to let his engine “holler” or grind the cyl- 
inders for want of oil. It would at once appear that 
either the quality or the quantity of oil for that particu- 
lar engine will have to be changed. 


PURCHASE OF INFERIOR MATERIAL 


A low-priced and cheaply built steam valve may tie up 
a boiler room, or a poor hoisting rope may mean the loss 
of life and property. All these items are storehouse 
goods, and the storekeeper should be the custodian of 
the records and bring them to the attention of his boss 
to have them taken up with the purchasing department. 
Other instances will suggest themselves to readers, and 
the suggestions made here will doubtless appeal to many 
workers at mines where every effort is made to “cut” 
the supply bill, with an apparent blindness as to the 
cost such action entails. Where no supplies are on hand 
and a high-priced repair force must search for a long 
time to find enough material to finish a job, the cost 
item will be on the payroll and not on the voucher ac- 
count. Between these two the latter is the less expen- 
sive, and appears the better on the cost-sheet. So that it 
is quite evident that a generous supply of dependable 
material is insurance against increased costs. 

Maryd, Penn. J. KENVIN. 
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Motor Haulage and Side Tracks 


Letter No. 1—I have read with great interest the two 
articles on “Motor Haulage and Side Tracks,” Coal Age, 
Oct. 9, p. 580, and Oct. 16, p. 622. In my opinion this 
is one of the most essential considerations in coal mines 
wuere motor haulage is used. Although the several 
forms of side tracks shown in these articles seem enough 
to more than satisfy the requirements of the mines in 
this country, I believe it will be of interest to show a 
special plan of side track used in some of the mines in 
southern Illinois and which has invariably given much 
satisfaction. 

The plan to which I refer has met with general ap- 
proval wherever it has been adopted. The mines employ 
motor haulage on the main roads, while mules are used 
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practically level 
seam, rooms being driven off both entries of each pair. 
As shown in the plan, switches (A) leading to each pair 
of cross-entries are laid in the main track. Just inside 
of these switches are the switches (B) for the empty 
track of the parting. 

At a point marked C on the plan is a trolley switch 
that is operated automatically by the passage of the 
motor, whereby the power is thrown on or off the parting 
as the motor enters or leaves the same. The arrange- 
ment is such that the operation of the trolley switch C 
turns on the red lights D near the mouth of each pair 
of cross-entries. These red lights warn any approach- 
ing drivers that the motor is on the parting, and the 
driver stops and waits until the track is clear. At the 
center of the parting is a board marked “stop,” which 
shows the drivers from each end where to place their first 
car. These are coupled together, and other cars are 
coupled to them as they are brought out from the side 
entries, so that there is no delay when the motor reaches 
the parting and sets in the empty cars and pulls out 
the loads. 

Assuming that there are 14 men working on each pair 
of cross-entries, by this plan 56 men can be served by six 
mules, three at each end, thus saving the expense of 
feeding and maintaining from two to four mules and 
at the same time avoiding much annoyance and delay 
in getting the coal to the parting and making up the 
trips for the motor. 
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I do not wish to be understood as recommending this 
as a standard method, but I think it is worthy of con- 
sideration by all coal-mine operators, and I would like 
to see the advantages and disadvantages of this method 
discussed by the readers of Coal Age with respect to its 
adoption under different conditions in different states. 

Eldorado, Ill. OstEL BULLOCK. 


Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 15—After reading the letter of Assistant 
Mine Foreman Young on this subject, Coal Age, Nov. 
27, p. 898, I want to suggest that he seemingly forgets 
that the bread-and-butter question has generally a lot 
to do with a mine foreman’s actions. It is not so much 
what he knows or what he may desire to do in perform- 
ing his duties in the mine as what he is able to do in 
carrying out the law and working the mine in a safe 
and sanitary manner. 

As far as the mine foreman is concerned, the proposi- 
tion is practically one of maintaining a big output and 
keeping down the cost of operation. Under the pre- 
vailing conditions today it is quite the exception to find 
a foreman who is able to handle the mine in his charge 
in strict compliance with the mining law and continue 
to hold his position. The attempt to do this has caused 
many a mine foreman to be blacklisted. 


RESPONSIBILITY Not WHOLLY THE MINE ForREMAN’S 


This may not sound good to Assistant Foreman Young 
and some other mining men who seem to think that the 
high cost of production and other similar responsibilities 
rest wholly on the shoulders of the mine foreman. But 
the cold truth is in many cases—I might say in most 
cases—that the mine foreman who hides “gas” found in 
the mine or other dangers from the inspector is the one 
who stands the best chance of holding his place and 
drawing the highest pay. 

In closing I want to repeat that it is not always what 
the mine foreman knows or what he doesn’t know that is 
the cause of trouble, but rather what he is allowed to 
do, and the responsibility rests on other shoulders than 
his in such cases. Always, the responsibility should rest 
on the man who has the authority to control operations 
in the mine. The mine foreman should not be given 
this legal right unless in its exercise he can be protected 
from the unjust censure of his employer and its dire- 
ful results. A FoREMAN. 

, Penn. 





Letter No. 16—I want to mention three principal 
points that vitally concern the efficiency of a mine fore- 
man in respect to keeping down the cost of the pro- 
duction of coal. These points are often overlooked by 
a foreman because he has his mind set and his whole 
attention concentrated on the one thought of securing a 
large daily output. He forgets that this cannot be done 
and men cannot work under unfavorable conditions or 
without tools. Neither can the large output be han- 
dled successfully in a mine that is not kept in good 
condition. 

The points to which I refer are the following: (1) 
Good ventilation, conducted so as to keep the working 
places and the falls in a healthy condition and clear 
of gas. When this is done, men are better able to see the 
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dangers of their surroundings and to load better coal by 
throwing out bone and other impurities. (2) Good roads 
are necessary in order that cars may be handled in the 
shortest possible time and with the least expenditure of 
labor. (3) Good drainage is equally necessary to keep 
the working places and the roads free of water and in 
good condition. 

Besides these three main points that I have mentioned, 
there are numerous minor points that are overlooked by a 
mine foreman who lacks efficiency. To illustrate I will 
mention a few examples—things that I have observed 
in traveling around the mines and which greatly im- 
pair successful operation and help to increase the cost 
of production. 


RESULTS OF INEFFICIENCY OF FOREMAN 


A man having finished his place is sent to another 
and finding “no switch” goes home. Another man sent 
to a place finds “no rails” laid in the room and none to 
be obtained anywhere, and he goes home. Another man 
is sent to a place and finds it full of water and “no 
pump” nor any way of getting the water out of the place, 
and he goes home. Another is sent to a place where the 
conditions are bad—the roof caving or fallen or a “roll” 
at the face of the room. No one is there to tell him 
what pay he can expect for cleaning up the place or how 
much he will be allowed to go through the roll. Men 
met with such conditions do not start work, but leave the 
mine. Other men are hired to cut and load coal, but 
on going to a place find “no machine” or “no hose,” 
and having no tools they cannot work. Often men are 
sent to places in which they are unable to handle cars 
or, again, are sent to places that they cannot find be- 
cause they are strangers in the mine. 

In all these cases the mine foremen knew or should 
have known the condition of each place to, which these 
men were sent, and if extra pay or assistance was needed 
to start the men, this should have been given them. In 
a large mine it is no exception to find eight or ten men 
going home each morning owing to different causes, 
many of which could have been prevented with a little 
more foresight on the part of the mine foreman. ‘This 
means a loss of from 40 to 60 tons of coal per day. The 
cost of operating the mine is the same as though these 
men had been at work, and as a result, the cost of pro- 
duction is increased. 


WASTE OF MATERIAL IN MINES 


I want to say a word here in regard to the waste of 
material in mines. It may not seem much of a loss when 
a spike is dropped on the road, a couple of props are 
thrown aside in the waste or a few sprags or a track tie 
is missing. Sometimes a rail or two are covered up, or 
a couple of pounds of copper wire; splice-bars and bolts 
are carelessly left in the place where they were used. 
These items seem small, but their cost is easily figured 
up and totals a considerable amount. They all help to 
increase the cost of production in that mine. In an- 
other letter I will give the number and cost of different 
materials found in a certain mine by the company in- 
spector. ‘These minor points vitally concern the efficiency 
of a foreman or any of his assistants, and careful atten- 
tion to them will reduce the cost of putting coal on the 
tipple and make the operation successful. MINER. 

, Penn. 
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Number of Men Employed 
Under New Mine Law 


I want to ask if the new compensation law that goes 
into effect Jan. 1, 1916, affects the limit of the num- 
ber of men that can be employed in a mine where a 
regular mine foreman is not placed in charge. I am un- 
der the impression that after the first of January the 
law requiring the employment of a “competent and 
practical mine foreman for every mine where ten or 
more persons are employed” will not be in force. In our 
mine we employ ordinarily eight men, but can work more 
during the rush season. I should be glad to be correctly 
informed in this regard. H. EH. ALBERT. 

Vandergrift, Penn. 


Act No. 330 of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
which was approved by Governor Brumbaugh on June 1, 
1915, and which goes into effect Jan. 1, 1916, amends 
sec. 1, art. 4 of the Bituminous Mine Law (1911) to 
read as follows: 

In order to secure efficient management and proper ven- 
tilation of the mine, to promote the health and safety of the 
persons employed therein and to protect and preserve the 
property connected therewith, the operator or the superintend- 
ent shall employ a competent and practical mine foreman for 
every mine where 10 or more persons are employed, who shall 
be under the supervision and control of the operator. The mine 
foreman shall have full charge of all the inside workings and 
the persons employed therein, subject, however, to the super- 
vision and control of the operator. If the mine is 
nongaseous, the mine foreman must possess either a first- 
grade mine foreman’s certificate or a second-grade mine fore- 
man’s certificate, or be a person who in the judgment of the 
operator is equally competent with the holders of such cer- 
tificates. 

The paragraphs quoted from the new law are those 
that bear on the answer to the inquiry of our correspond- 
ent. Jn our opinion there is nothing in the reading of 
this law that would permit the employment of more than 
ten persons in a mine where there is no mine foreman 
in charge. In the meaning of the law there must be a 
person employed as mine foreman who in the judgment 
of the operator is equally competent with the holders of 
such certificates as are granted by the examining board 
to successful candidates for that position. The law gives 
the operator of a nongaseous mine the privilege of em- 
ploying as mine foreman the holder of a first-grade or 
second-grade mine foreman’s certificate or any person 
whom the operator believes to be equally competent with 
the holder of such certificates, and when such a foreman is 
in charge of the mine, the operator is free to employ 
more than ten persons. 

-It must be admitted that the law is broad in this re- 
spect, as the judgment of the operator in regard to the 
competency of the man he employs as mine foreman will 
in many cases be prejudiced in favor of the man he de- 
sires to name for that position. The judgment of the 
operator in this regard will doubtless often be questioned 
by the mine inspector of the district; but under the new 
law we do not know that the mine inspector would have 
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any authority to compel the employment of a more com- 
petent man. However, the mine operator is the respon- 
sible party in case of accident. In this regard there is 
a vagueness in the new law which seems to place limita- 
tions on both the judgment and authority of the state 
mine inspectors. 
& 

A Flooded-Mine Proposition 

Referring to the inquiry, Coal Age, Oct. 16. p. 646, 
I do not fully understand the plan suggested by Coal 
Age in its reply. It is there assumed that water is flow- 
ing into the mine under a head of 100 ft. 
to ask how it would be possible to grout the faces of 
the rooms as suggested, without having a strong bulk- 
head capable of resisting the pressure while the work of 
grouting is being performed. W. L. Morean. 

East St. Louis, Il. 





As stated in the reply referred to by the correspondent, 
it is assumed “that the pumps installed are capable of 
draining these rooms and controlling the flow of water 
sufficiently to enable the erection of a strong timber 
bulkhead, say three or four yards back from the face 
of the coal, so as to confine the grouting run in through 
the drill holes in the space between the bulkhead and 
the face of the coal.” 

If the pumps, as here assumed, are able to handle the 
water, there will be no pressure due to a head of water 
acting on the bulkhead, which merely supports the fluid 
concrete until this sets. The concrete fills the entire 
space between the bulkhead and the face of the coal, 
the floor and the ribs in this space having been previ- 
ously grooved or trenched in order to prevent an even 
joint through which the water would find its way. We 
would add, however, that a pipe, say 5 or 6 in. in diam- 
eter should be run from the hole where the water broke 
through, to the outer face of the bulkhead and provided 
with a good wooden plug that can be driven into the 
pipe to stop the flow of water after the concrete has set. 
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Emission of Gas from Strata 
Is a fall of barometer accompanied by an increase in 
the flow of gas from the strata in mines? 


Oskaloosa, Iowa. FIREBOSS. 





The change in atmospheric pressure corresponding to 
a sudden fall of barometer is, at the most, very slight 
as compared with the pressures manifested by occluded 
gas in the coal formations. For this reason it cannot be 
assumed that gas flows out from the strata more freely 
during a period of low barometer than at other times. 
Observations made in mines, which have beer +*aken to 
show an increased percentage of gas in the return airway 
under a low barometer, have failed to distinguish be- 
tween the flow of gas from cavities in the strata and 
abandoned workings and that which flows from the pores 
of the coal or rock. 
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lowa Foremen’s Examination 
Des Moines, Nov. 9J-1O, 1915 
(Selected Questions.) 


Ques.—A hole charged with black powder has been 
drilled a little on the solid, so that the powder only blows 
out the tamping. The miner wants to recharge the 
hole. What would you do as mine foreman in charge? 

Ans.—The miner should not be permitted to recharge 
the hole the same as before or to put in a heavier charge 
of powder, as he is prone to do. There are two ways in 
which this hole can be blasted with safety: (1) If the 
hole has a good depth, it will be well to plug the bottom 
of it with fireclay to such a depth that the charge of pow- 
der will not lie on the solid. Then recharge the hole, 
using a moderate charge of powder only sufficient to 
break down the coal. (2) If the hole is not so deep 
but that the mining can be extended to reach t’ » back 
of the bore, this should be done before recharging the 
hole. Also, any projecting tops should be cut away, so 
as to give the shot a good opportunity to perform its 
work. 

Ques—What would you do if you were a mine fore- 
man and were notified of a serious accident to a miner 
owing to a fall of slate? 

Ans.—Send word at once to the surface to make all 
necessary preparations for the removal of the victim of 
the accident and to summon a physician without delay. 
Then hurry to the scene of the accident, taking any avail- 
able men to assist in removing the man and rescuing him 
if still alive. At the same time summon the first-aid 
corps to the place so that they can give what help may 
be needed. 

If the man is alive, after he is removed from beneath 
the slate, his injuries should be treated as far as prac- 
ticable by the first-aid men and he should be promptly 
removed to a place where he can have good air. For this 
purpose he should be carried on a stretcher or taken in 
a car to the shaft bottom. There should be in every mine 
a hospital where injured men can be taken and treated 
properly by a physician before being sent to the surface. 

Ques.—Explain the difference in the action of dyna- 
mite and black blasting powder. Why is “F” powder 
sometimes used in preference to “C” powder? 

Ans.—The explosion of dynamite is what is known as a 
“detonation,” while that of black blasting powder is 
termed a “deflagration.” In a detonation the explosive 
force is transmitted from one particle to another through- 
out the mass by a vibratory shock, the action being more 
sudden and violent than in a deflagration. In the lat- 
ter case the force is transmitted throughout the mass 
by the combustion of one particle starting combustion 
in the particles in close proximity to it. This burning 
proeresses quickly from particle to particle until a suffi- 
cient heat and pressure is developed to cause the explo- 
sion of the mass. The action in the latter case is much 
slower and less violent than in the former. 
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What is known as “F” powder has a much finer grain 
than “C” powder. The smaller size of the grain of the 
“H” powder makes its action quicker than that of “C” 
powder and as a result “F” powder is much stronger 
and quicker in its action than “C” powder. For this 
reason it is better adapted to blasting hard coal or rock, 
while “C” powder gives better results in soft coal. 

Ques.—A hole is tamped with a charge of black pow- 
der. The shotfirer lights the fuse, but the shot fails to 
go off. What would you do if you had men under your 
charge waiting for the shot to go off before they could 
begin work? 

Ans.—A fuse may hang fire anywhere from a few min- 
utes to several hours, and for that reason it is unsafe 
for anyone to approach the place to ascertain why the 
shot did not go off. The men should be put to work in 
other places or else sent home, and no one should be 
permitted to enter the place during that shift. 

Ques.—A sump in a mine is 40x10x10 ft. in size and 
fills with water every 24 hr. The water is pumped di- 
rectly to the surface, a height of 200 ft., through a 5-in. 
pipe. If the pump is 75 per cent. efficient and the fric- 
tion losses of the water flowing through the pipe are 
neglected, what horsepower will be required to pump the 
sump dry in 8 hr., with water flowing into the sump 
as it is being pumped out. Assume that 1 cu.ft. of water 
weighs 62.5 lb. 

Ans.—The capacity of the sump is 40x10x10 = 4,000 
cu.ft., and it holds when full of water 4,000 K 62.5 = 
250,000 lb. The weight of the water running into the 
sump is then 250,000 ~— (24 & 60) = 1735 lb. per min. 
In order to empty the sump in 8 hr., or one-third of the 
time in which the sump fills, the pump must handle 
3 X 17354 = 52114 |b. of water per minute, assuming 
that no water flows into the sump. When water is flow- 
ing into the sump, however, the pump must handle 52114 
+ 17356 = 695% lb. per min., through a vertical height 
of 200 ft. Then, ignoring the friction in the pipe and 
taking the mechanical efficiency as 75 per cent., the 
horsepower required for this work is 

6952 X 200 
0.75 X 33,000 

Practically the same result is obtained by finding the 

inflow into the sump in gallons per minute; thus 
G= 4,000 1,728 
~ 24. X 60 231 


Then, under the given conditions the pump must han- 
dle four times this amount of water in order to empty 
the sump in 8 hr. when water continues to flow into 
the sump. This gives 

4 X 20.78 = 83.12 gal. per min. 

The horsepower required to handle this quantity of 

water each minute through a height of 200 ft. is then 
H = 0.00034 & 83.12 K 200 = 5.65 hp. 

This formula allows for an efficiency of 75 per cent. 

in the water-end of the pump. 


H = = 5.62 hp. 


=. 20.78 gal. per min. 
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Hlow the British Mine Coal 


BRITISH COAL TRADE. By H. Stanley Jevons, professor of 
economics, University of Allahabad, formerly Fulton pro- 
fessor of economics and political science at the Univers- 
ity of South Wales and Monmouthshire. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York City. Cloth boards 5x7% in. pp. 11 + 
863 + 12 index. 23 illus. and 2 maps. Price, $2.25. 

This is one of the National Industries Series which in- 
cludes a volume on “British Shipping,” a “History of Inland 

Transportation and Communications,” “The Industrial History 

of Modern England” and “English Railways.” It is written by 


aman who has an excellent knowledge of his subject and a 


reputation as an economist. If we do not mistake, he is the 
son of William Stanley Jevons, who had an international rep- 
utation for his work in logic and political economy. H. 
Stanley Jevons writes in an interesting manner, and his work 
while not highly technical will be found enlightening even 
to the mining man. 


MUCH DISCUSSED AND BEDEVILED WELSH MINER 


His remarks on the Welsh miners are quite interesting at 
this juncture: 


Although there has been a large immigration of English- 
men and Irishmen, and to some extent of Italians and Span- 
iards, to the Welsh mining valleys, the population is still 
predominantly Welsh. The short, wiry build and the dark 
hair of the Welsh miners proclaim them a race distinct from 
the English. Welsh is the everyday language in the majority 
of their homes, and a stranger may constantly hear it in the 
streets and in trains or trams. In temperament also the 
Welshman is distinct from the Englishman. There has been 
throughout the Nineteenth Century, and still is among the 
older miners, an extraordinary religious fervor. They are 
practically all Nonconformists, chiefly Methodists or Baptists; 
and the numerous chapels to be seen in the valleys have been 
built chiefly out of the savings of the miners, sometimes actu- 
ally with their own hands in their spare time. 

During the past 15 years, however, there has been a dis- 
tinct falling off in attendances at the chapels, and the younger 
generation is growing up imbued mainly with socialistic and 
political aspirations. To many of them the “war against 
capital” has become almost a religion; and in the Rhondda 
and adjoining districts—particularly in the better-paid, fully 
developed parts of the coal field—have grown up several 
schools of thought in socialism and syndicalism which have 
already to some extent made themselves felt in English life 
in the national coal strike of 1912 and are likely to have 
an increasing influence in the British labor movement, and 
eventually in Parliament. The Welsh miner of the older 
valleys is temperate, industrious, thrifty and intelligent. Since 
the Hight Hours’ Act came into force, there has been con- 
siderably increased activity in evening continuation classes, 
the Workers’ Educational Association and in local govern- 
ment election campaigns, the miners now controlling many of 
the local district councils. 


CONTINUAL INDUSTRIAL UNREST IN SOUTH WALES 


The peculiar Welsh temperament, essentially imaginative, 
intellectual and impatient, manifests itself continually in in- 
dustrial unrest. Local disputes at the collieries, with strikes 
lasting a few days, are of constant occurrence, and the causes 
often appear comparatively trivial, at least they do not seem 
to call for such a drastic remedy. The men often strike, too, 
in defiance of the order of their miners’ agent and of their 
district committee. They are just as impatient and irksome 
of restraint by their own leaders as they are of any arbitrary 
action on the part of the management. I have heard it said 
by colliery proprietors in other parts of the country that 
they will not employ the most skilled miners from South 
Wales, useful as they might be, because they are so imbued 
~with socialistic principles and try to persuade the other work- 
men to think they ought to have the management of the 
mine in their own hands. 


WHY NOT SEND THEM SOME PIT WAGONS? 
Speaking of the Durham and Northumberland field Pro- 
fessor Jevons says: 


The whole coal field is well and almost exclusively served 
by the North Eastern Ry., which in many ways is more enter- 
prising than any other line in handling coal for export. The 
company has introduced trucks of 30 and 40 tons’ capacity to 
replace the old 10- and 12-ton wagons, and it uses very power- 
ful locomotives. It is now experimenting with electric haul- 
age for mineral as well as passenger traffic. 


This all bears out the editorial in “Coal Age,” of Nov. 6, 
p. 762. It shows how much need exists for larger methods in 
Great Britain. In 1900 the Pennsylvania R.R. dumped and 
burned all gondolas of a carrying capacity under 40 tons re- 
gardless of condition. A 10-ton car is a mere trifling with 
transportation. Cars half that size are now pushed to the 
coal face in some mines of the United States, and some few 
steam shovels already introduced would overload a British car 


with dirt in one opening of its capacious mouth. These 10- 
and 12- and even 30- and 40-ton cars look like pigmies beside 


the 100-ton “hoppers” of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 


A book modeled after the lines of that now being reviewed 
would be of remarkable benefit to the coal trade in this coun- 
try—a safe and sane story to which newspaper men would 
instinctively turn when crises in the trade arose. Instead of 
building upon their fertile imaginations, they would have here 
a safe source of information, 

The British book covers the matter well—coal and coal 
seams, uses of coal, the coal fields, the manner of sinking and 
development, the methods of mining and preparation, the by- 
products, the economics of the coal trade, the sale of coal, 
amalgamations, methods of paying wages, mine safety, mining 
law and inspection, unions, sliding scales, conciliation boards, 
abnormal places, the minimum wage act, miners’ life and 
work, their housing, foreign trade, oil fuel and conservation. 
The book makes welcome reading for those who are interested 
in the British coal trade whether to emulate its conditions or 
to meet them in competition. 
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An Entirely New Study 


PURCHASING. By C. S. Rindsfoos, president of the United 
States Purchasing Co., former secretary-treasurer of the 
Foundation Co. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 West 
39th St.. New York City. Cloth, 6x94 in. pp. x + 162 + 3 
index; unillustrated. Price, $2. 


This book on an entirely new subject appears offhand a 
needless attempt to make a learned study of an extremely 
simple matter. In the first chapter the reader is impressed 
most with the common sense and fine diction of the author. 
Later he realizes that purchasing is not merely a fine art and 
a branch of psychology, but a science, the more valuable of 
acquirement because so little known and so seldom taught. 

The chapters are entitled: How To Obtain the Right 
Article, How To Obtain the Lowest Price, How To Obtain 
Prompt Delivery, Making the Purchase Conform to Fixed 
Policy, How To Obtain Favorable Terms, Personal Character- 
istics and Qualifications, Strategy, Some of the Legal Aspects 
of Purchasing, Departmental Organization, and Forms. 

The author gives a valuable table showing the usual terms 
of settlement for various articles; that is, the number of days 
before interest begins to run and the discounts deductible 
for prompter payment. The reader can find out what are the 
customary discounts and the usual period of payment allowed 
and can tell just what concessions he may hope to obtain. Mr. 
Rindsfoos’s extended experience with the Foundation Co., dur- 
ing which he made large purchases of material, makes this 
table of much merit and advantage. 

The forms given at the end of the book are remarkably 
complete and include 15 form letters, 5 requisitions, 2 tabula- 
tions for bids, 4 catalog and price index cards and 5 orders 
and acceptances. Then follow contracts, builders’ agreements, 
leasing contracts, bills of sale, general releases, bonds, vessel 
charters and other forms. 

An interesting item relating to freight rates and their 
interpretation is important in the novitiate of the purchas- 
ing agent or mine superintendent because in dealing with a 
railroad he feels he is in the hands of a large and reliable 
corporation which cannot by any chance have two prices for 
any one service. 


Many articles, especially mixed cargoes, are susceptible of 
different interpretations as to their proper classification. In 
such cases it is the custom of freight agents when in doubt 
to insert on the bill of lading the highest rating. They do 
this on the theory that it is safer to err on the side of the 
railroad than on that of the customer. On the other hand, if 
the shipper will take the trouble to consult the official classi- 
fication and then make out his own bill of lading, using the 
name corresponding to the lowest consistent rating, the 
chances are that the freight agent will net change it. We 
will suppose a contractor wants to ship some electrical air 
compressors. The freight agent, who is not supposed to be a 
technical man, would be most likely to classify them as 
“electrical machinery,’ which goes third class. The shipper 
would, however, designate them on his bill of lading as “air 
compressors” or as “building contractor’s outfit,” either of 
which classes takes the fifth-class rate. 


Some of the matters treated are as old as the Decalogue 
and as necessary. The purchaser will do well to read these 
if only to keep himself keyed up to his duties. But the book 
will not appeal on this ground, for everyone thinks he knows 
about these matters and will keep them in mind, though of 
course he will not. But new and bright ideas and new and 
bright side lights on older ideas are here in plenty, and the 
purchaser is not wise if he does not avail himself of them. 
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larrisburg, Penn. 


Officials of the State Workmen’s Insurance Fund believe 
that they will have a fair show of landing for the state a con- 
siderable amount of insurance of coal miners as a result 
of the conference held at the Capitol on Dec. 22, between the 
Insurance and Compensation officials and coal operators rep- 
resenting approximately $75,000,000 of annual pay roll. 

The state officials declared that it was the intention to re- 
insure the State Fund against exceptional hazard.and due 
arrangement would be made for insurance of public liability. 

From the start the meeting was marked by a fire of ques- 
tions and the session did not end until late in the evening. 
Several coal operators and attorneys and some men who were 
suspected of being interested in insurance companies poured 
broadsides at the state officials, raising many involved ques- 
tions. The state announced that its 
would be 10 per cent. below those approved by the State In- 
surance Fund for stock companies. 

One of the chief objections the operators have against the 
compensation act is the method of making reports of acci- 
dents to the Department of Labor and Industry. The form 
as approved now requires a report of any accident in which a 
man loses two days, and this report covers much necessary 
data and requires considerable work to fill it in and takes up 
the time of many clerks. It is thought that a change may 
be made, by which the operators will make the same kind of 
report to the Department of Labor as is made to the Depart- 
ment of Mines, which is simple yet complete. 

There were some questions raised at the meeting about the 
procedure on approval of the stock rates but it blew over 
and the meeting settled down to a straight talk on what 
the state would do in the way of making insurance of coal 
miners under the compensation act attractive to the operators. 

The rates for the State Fund for mining with shafts, tun- 
nels or gallaries or with drifts or slopes will be $4.18 for an- 
thracite mines and $3.45 for bituminous mines. These rates 
are based on each $100 of pay roll. 


Eliminating Hearing in Common Pleas Court 


The State Superior Court has held that it could hear ap- 
peals from decisions of the Public Service Commission without 
the cases first being heard by the Common Pleas Court. Such 
appeals have been heard in the Dauphin County Court, sit- 
ting in this city. The decision was handed down in the 
cases of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. the New York 
& Pennsylvania Co., and York Haven Co., appellants, vs. the 
Public Service Commission, and the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top Coal and Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania Co., the Phila- 
delphia Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co., and the West 
Jersey & Sea Shore Railroad Co. as intervenors. 

The cases involved an increase in freight rates. The rail- 
road companies contended that the act amending the Public 
Service law which permits appeals direct to the Superior 
Court instead of to the County Court, was unconstitutional. 

The Superior Court will hear the cases on appeal next 
spring. When the court adjourns its present sitting it will 
not meet again for the hearing of cases until Feb. 29. 

The effect of the decision is to uphold the act which was 
passed for the purpose of getting appeals direct into the Su- 
perior Court without the Dauphin County Court having any- 
thing to do with them. Over a dozen coal appeals have been 
pending until the West Virginia company cases could be de- 
cided. 
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Anthracite 


Pottsville—Despite the fact that the mines are experienc- 
ing one of the busiest seasons for many years button strikes 
still persist. Recently a thousand men were out on this ac- 
count at the mines near Mt. Carmel. In addition several 
mines in the Panther Creek Valley have been idle from the 
same cause. 


Eckley—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is making prepara- 
tions to resume mining operations at this place on an exten- 
sive scale, also at Buck Mountain, where the beds were 
thought to have been worked out a number of years ago, but 
which since have been found to be still quite profitable. 


Coke News 
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rates for coal miners. 
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Wilkes-Barre—The fire which after burning five days was 
thought to have been extinguished in the Red Ash mine near 
here recently broke out anew. The gas generated by the 
burning coal escaped through the ground in several in- 
stances and occupants of houses over the workings were 
overcome by the fumes. Twelve persons were affected in 
this manner and a half dozen families were compelled to 
abandon their homes on this account. The last report was 
that the fire had approached the wall dividing it from the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s mine, which latter company is aid- 
ing in the fight. While efforts are being made to subdue the 
fire by flooding it may be necessary to smother it by resorting 
to sealing. 

The Pond Creek mine, which has been abandoned for sev- 
eral years, will shortly be reopened by Scranton capitalists 
who have organized under the name of East End Coal Co. 
The breaker, which was destroyed by a wind storm some time 
ago, will be rebuilt except that the new building will be larger 
than the old one. 


Hazleton—A rumor recently gained considerable currency 
among the anthracite workers hereabouts that in order to 
reduce its liability under the new compensation law the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co. had decided to discharge many 
of its oldest employees. In order to ascertain the truth or 
falicy of such a rumor a delegation of miners called upon 
General Manager E. M. Ludlow who informed them that no 
such action has been contemplated at any time. 

The fire in the No. 9 Gamma slope of Pardee Bros. & Co. 
after a fight extending over a week is reported to have been 
checked. In order to combat the fire it was necessary for 
men to go into the mine with smoke helmets and even then 
a number of them were overcome with the fumes from the 
burning coal. 


Scranton—The Lackawanna company’s Manville mine near 
here was shut down recently due to a local strike. A number 
of the breaker boys demanded an increase in wages and on 
being refused all struck. 

After six years of litigation with the Delaware & Hud- 
son Coal Co., the heirs of George M. Hull were recently 
awarded a verdict of $366,000 for coal royalties, which were 
claimed from the defendant under a lease entered into with 
the coal company more than 50 years ago. Under the terms 
of the old lease the company was to pay for all coal above a 
certain size mined and marketed. Since that time the small 
domestic sizes have come into vogue and it was for royalty 
on these that the heirs brought action. 


Mt. Carmel—After being entombed for 96 hr. in the No. 4 
workings of the Richard Colliery, Joseph Renock was rescued 
alive and uninjured Dec. 24. After all hope had been aban- 
doned by the rescuers distant rappings were heard and a few 
hours later Renock was pulled out through a small hole. 
One hundred men had worked in relays ever since Renock 
was confined in the mine behind a fall of hundreds of tons of 
culm and rock. As Renock was removed from the mine he 
was met by his wife and in spite of his request that he be 
allowed to walk home he was hurried to a hospital in an am- 
bulance. 


Bituminous 


Claysville—Coal has been reached in the shaft being sunk 
at Coon Island at a depth of 410 ft. the coal measure at 
that point being about 6 ft. in thickness. It is announced that 
work will be rushed at this point as fast as possible and it 
is hoped that shipments will be made within a month. Much 
work remains to be done about the mine however before it 
will be in readiness for extensive operation. 


Monongahela—Shipments of coal both by rail and water 
from the mines along the Monongahela River are being made 
at a rate which indicates that more fuel is being sent out than 
ever before during a corresponding period. 


Casselman—A large tract of coal land on the south bank 
of the Casselman River has been purchased by FE. E. Miller 
and Irwin Wolf. Preparations are reported as under way to 
begin developments by the construction of a mining plant. 


Connellsville—A fine Christmas business for the coke oper- 
ators has been somewhat retarded by shortage of labor and 
bad transportation facilities. Production has reached 446,000 
tons per week, while shipments were 441,000 tons. 
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Pittsburgh—More than a million bushels of coal left the 
local harbor recently in charge of three tow boats owned 
by the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 
It was expected at the time these three tows cleared the 
harbor that others would either leave the same day or 
shortly afterward. 


MARYLAND 


Midlothian—The old Bowery mine was recently explored. 
It is said that the exploring party found enough abandoned 
coal to justify resuming operations. The Little mine has 
also been explored, and if the fire which has been burning in 
this mine can be gotten under control, this will also be 
worked. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—The Consolidation Coal Co. is sinking a new 
air shaft near the Shaver bridge. This is nearing completion 
and as soon as finished a concrete partition will be built to 
separate it into two compartments, one an air way and the 
other a man way. This shaft will be connected with the No. 
5 mine, which is now only a short distance from the foot of 
the shaft. After this shaft has been completed a similar one 
will be sunk by the same company at Hutchinson, 


Bluefield—The store of the Solvay Collieries Co., at Mary- 
town was recently destroyed by fire which originated from an 
unknown cause. This fire had gained such headway before 
it was discovered that the store and all its contents was a 
complete loss. Several other smaller buildings which sur- 
rounded the company store were also burned, the total loss 
being estimated at between $25,000 and $30,000. 


Moundsville—The Panama Mine just south of this city was 
recently forced to shut down on account of back water cover- 
ing the mine switches where loaded cars were dropped. This 
mine, however, soon resumed operations, the water having 
receded. 


Beckley—The E. E. White Coal Co. upon the first anni- 
versary of systematized first-aid instruction opened for the 
benefit of its employees a fine emergency hospital. This 
building contains two rooms, each 15 ft. square, with cement 
floors, steam heat, hot and cold running water, and other con- 
veniences. The building is one and a half stories high, the 
second story serving as a storage room for cots, blankets, 
etc., for use in case it is desired to have the patient remain in 
the hospital for some time after receiving treatment. This 
hospital is in addition to the first-aid stations maintained 
throughout the mines. 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—Shippers representing every business interest 
in the state appeared before the Kentucky Railroad Commis- 
sion Tuesday, Dec. 21, to protest against the new railroad- 
rate schedules which go into effect on all lines in the state 
Jan. 1. The shippers were told the Commission did not have 
power to act, as the increases apply only to interstate ship- 
ments to junction points from Louisville, Covington and 
Newport. 

Whitesburg—Eastern Kentucky operators are predicting 
that 1916 will take rank as a banner year in the history of 
the developments and operations in that section of the state. 
The recent heavy rains have made some trouble in various 
places in the valleys but the damage has been repaired. 


Earlington—An unusual Christmas gift is announced in 
resolutions recently adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
St. Bernard Mining Co. The building, equipment and grounds 
occupied by the Earlington graded and high school, valued at 
more than $20,000, is presented as a gift, the resolution read- 
ing in part, “for the use and benefit of the people of the 
town in commemoration of the memory of our beloved for- 
mer president, the late John B. Atkinson, and in perpetuation 
of the wise and beneficent policies inaugurated by him dur- 
ing the many years of his constructive administration of the 
affairs of this company.’ The school, which is to be known 
as the John B. Atkinson Memorial School, is regarded as one 
of the best in Kentucky, A bronze memorial tablet in honor 
of the former president of the St. Bernard Mining Co. will be 
erected at the school. 


Louisville—A number of mines in the Elk Horn and Boone’s 
Fork fields in eastern Kentucky were forced to close down 
recently after being inundated by water from flooded moun- 
tain streams. A number of slides along the line of the Lex- 
ington & Eastern R.R. also was caused by the floods and 
traffic was blocked in many places. Repairs, however, 
are rapidly being made. 


OHIO 
Steubenville—The largest mortgage ever recorded in the 


county was that recently given by the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Coal and Mining Co. to the Superior Savings and Trust Co., 
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Cleveland. This consisted of 81,000 words covering 21 type- 
written pages. The property covered by the mortgage is lo- 
cated in Mt. Pleasant, Smithfield, Warren, and Wells town- 
ships. This mortgage secures an issue of bonds amounting ta 
$300,000. 


Flushing—tThe St. Clair Coal Co., operating the Black Oak 
mines and owning a large tract of coal, has sold all of its 
property to the Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal and Mining Co. 
The consideration was not mentioned, but it is believed to 
be approximately $170,000, the property being considered 
one of the best in the county. 


Bellaire—Operations were recently started on a small scale 
at the old Wegee mine which was recently taken over by the 
Pittsburgh-Superior Coal Co. About 12 men were put to 
work, and for the time being, all the coal mined will be 
dumped into barges and shipped down the river. Later, how- 
ever, a switch will be run from the railroad to the mine 
and the coal will be shipped by rail as well as by water. 
At the same time a new tipple will be erected and a force 
of 200 miners put to work. 


Columbus—F inal testimony was offered recently in the 
Hocking Valley Ry. coal-rate case before the Utilities Com- 
mission. Proceedings in that case were started last summer 
by the United Mine Workers of America, but the fight has been 
taken over by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. The contention is 
that the present coal rates on the railway are far above the 
reasonable figure, and efforts are being made to get a rate 
reduction from the commission. During the next 30 days at- 
torneys for the two contestants will prepare and file briefs 
and later oral arguments are to be heard, and it is expected 
about Mar. 1 next the case may be finally submitted to the 
commission for decision, but it is regarded as certain the 
questions involved will be taken to the Courts for final de- 
cision. 

The New Pittsburgh Coal Co., through G. C. Weitzell, 
its president, has filed informal notice of protest against 
the proposed new tariff of the Hocking Valley R.R. 
on coal from the Nelsonville district to the lake. The letter 
sets forth that the proposed return to the old rate of $1 for 
lake coal, which the Hocking Valley seeks to reéstablish, is 
discriminatory, unreasonably high and relatively higher than 
rates of competing roads. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—John P. White, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America has addressed letters to operators in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and western Pennsylvania asking them 
to arrange for a conference to discuss with the miners’ offi- 
cials the question of re-establishing the interstate agree- 
ment. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—The state mine-rescue instruction cars have 
been called in and mine inspectors have been notified that 
this service will be discontinued until further notice. The 
ears have heretofore been sent to mining communities to give 
first-aid instruction. Rescue certificates were issued to min- 
ers who took the instruction. Now the miners who want in- 
struction will have to go to the rescue stations. Lack of money 
for the purpose is the reason ascribed for the withdrawal of 
the cars. There are rescue stations at Springfield, La Salle 
and Benton, 


Belleville—Judgment has been entered in the Circuit Court 
by Judge Crow against the Missouri & Illinois Coal Co. in 
favor of the Willisville Coal Co. for $724.19, for 1,900 tons of 
coal belonging to the Willisville company, which was removed 
by the Missouri & Illinois company. The question of the cost 
of mining coal entered into the decision of the case. The 
judgment was based on the value of the coal less the cost of 
mining, hauling, hoisting and dumping. 





Johnston City—This coal-mining town, with a population 
of 5,000, has a $15,000 post-office building which was not built 
by the Government. The mining and business interests con- 
tributed the money. The building was erected without gov- 
ernmental assistance and was turned over to the Post-Office 
Department ready for use. There are seven mines in the vi- 
cinity, employing upward of 1,500 men. The need of a 
new post-office building prompted the movement. 

After twenty-one years of continuous service as super- 
intendent and general manager of the mine of the William- 
son County Coal Co., at this point, Mayor Harry Barlow has 
tendered his resignation to take effect Jan. 1, and announces 
that he will take a long-needed rest. Mr. Barlow sunk the 
mine and immediately following, the present company pur- 
chased the property. The company, in high appreciation of 
his long and valuable service, has placed his name upon its 
pension roll. 
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Staunton—The authorities of White City, between Staunton 
and Mt. Olive, have offered a reward of $50 for the arrest and 
conviction of the person or persons who poisoned the well of 
Theodore Helm, manager of No. 15 mine at White City. The 
manager’s wife, on pumping water from the well, discovered 
that it was green. Paris green was found on the ground and 
a large quantity of it had been thrown in the well. Blood- 
hounds were used, but without result. Several families use 
water from the well. The motive is not known. 


Marion—The new shaft of the West Virginia Coal Co., 
being sunk near here, struck coal recently. The air shaft 
was previously dug. Much of the equipment is on hand ready 
for installation. 


MISSOURI 


Bevier—Three hundred miners escaped safely Dec. 23 when 
fire was discovered in an underground mule stable at the 
Central Coal and Coke Co.’s mine No. 66. Two mules were in- 
cinerated. The property loss will amount to several thousand 
dollars. 

COLORADO 


Denver—The Young Men’s Christian Association is work- 
ing to carry out thoroughly, in the mining camps of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., the same kind of work that 
it has conducted on western railroads. The industrial secre- 
tary, A. Bruse Minear, has made an economic survey of the 
camps in the southern field. Under his direction, the Asso- 
ciation has installed moving-picture shows, phonographs, 
bathing accommodations for all comers, social centers for 
men and women, soda-water fountains and various other ap- 
paratus in 8 camps. 


MONTANA 


Helena—With a shortage of coal at Duluth, and the North- 
west facing a coal famine, State Coal Mine Inspector John 
Sanderson states that Montana has now an opportunity to 
open her fields of resources to the world and compete with the 
Eastern coals. Mines of Montana are only commencing to 
develop and as evidence of this, Mr. Sanderson has just re- 
ceived a report from one company that was not a producer 
last year, showing that the firm is now producing 323,000 
tons yearly. 
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“Louis M. Day, of Chillicothe, Ohio, has been appointed 
a member of the Ohio Utilities Commission to succeed Oliver 
H. Hughes, who retired recently. 


Frank W. Heister, Jr., assistant paymaster of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., has been elected a director of the 
Dime Savings Bank of Lansford, Penn., one of the city’s lead- 
ing financial institutions. 


Morgan O. Morgan, colliery superintendent of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., has announced his candidacy as a 
delegate to the Republican National convention, with favor- 
able prospects of his selection. 


Charles A. Royce has been made northeastern sales man- 
ager of the J. Harold Thompson Co., with office in the Pru- 
dential building. He has been in Buffalo for some time in that 
connection, but without an office downtown. 


D. Harrington of the U. S. Bureau of Mines has been ap- 
pointed engineer in charge of the Bureau at Denver, Colo., to 
succeed James C. Roberts, who resigned, effective last month. 
Mr. Harrington has had a wide experience in Colorado metal 
mining. 

J. P. White, president, and William Green, secretary- 
treasurer, of the United Mine Workers of America, will be 
in Cleveland the first week of January to discuss the 
wage contract and to arrange a conference to make the con- 
tract with eastern Ohio operators. It is believed the present 
contract will be renewed. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. held recently the administration of 
the commercial operations of the company was assigned to 
H. F. Baker, vice-president, effective Jan. 1, 1916. Henry H. 
Pease, now treasurer, was also elected secretary, in place of 
Mr. Baker, resigned, effective on the same date. 


Charles A. Bryan was recently appointed traffic manager 
for the Southern district of the Republic Iron and Steel Co., 
succeeding W. H. Johnson, deceased. Mr. Bryan has been 
connected with the Republic company for the past four years 
in the traffic department, and for two years prior thereto was 
employed in a similar capacity by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Co. 
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J. A. Paisley, president of the Valley Camp Coal Co., 
has purchased 7 ships for himself and associates. He has 
acted to some extent for a large ore interest, but will keep 
four of the ships himself. Altogether Cambria Steel Co. 
has purchased 7 ships, Paisley 7, other interests, 10. Deals 
are pending for about 20 more vessels. In all cases the 
ships have gone into the hands of steel or ore interests and 
those associated with the steel or ore business. 
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Henry Wick, a well-known coal operator of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, section, died recently from pneumonia at the age 
of 69 years. 


Stephen B. Whiting died recently at Cambridge, Mass. For 
20 years Mr. Whiting was general manager of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. Mr. Whiting came to Potts- 
ville when engaged as mechanical engineer for George W. 
Snyder, who was the proprietor of a large iron works where 
now stand the upper shops of the Coal and Iron company. He 
later became mechanical engineer for the Coal and Iron Co., 
which absorbed the shops of Mr. Snyder. When the late Col. 
Henry Pleasants retired as manager of the Coal and Iron com- 
pany, Mr. Whiting was chosen to succeed him. He was later 
engaged to take charge of the extensive copper mines at 
Calumet, Mich., and those of the Calumet & Hecla Mining 
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Hammers and Heating Forges.” Illustrated. 
The Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, Penn. Bulletin No. 105. 
“Triplex Plunger Pumps.” Illustrated, 8 pp., 6x9 in. 
Maleolmson Briquet Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. Catalog. 
‘“Malcolmson Briquetting Plants.” Illustrated, 26 pp., 9x11 in. 


Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Penn. Pamph- 
let. “Finding and Stopping Waste in Modern Boiler Rooms by 
Use of Cochrane Meters.” Illustrated, 68 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Richardson-Phenix Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 
50. “Phenix Force Feed Lubricators. Illustrated, 12 pp., 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois Central Railroad Co. is said to 
have begun storing coal at several points in Illinois, in antici- 
pation of traffic difficulties after Jan. 1, and the possible clos- 
ing of the mines on Apr. 1 next. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—This section is much interested in the big 
gas wells lately opened at Kane, Penn., as the first natural 
gas used here came from Pennsylvania. Buffalo is probably 
the largest user of natural gas in the country. 








Uniontown, Penn.—One hundred and ninety-seven acres of 
coal in Center and Ridgefield townships were recently sold at 
sheriff's sale to R. F. Hopwood, Stewart. Henderson, and J. 
B. Adams, of Uniontown. The consideration was $2,070, or 
the amount of the mortgage. ; 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Northern Central Ry. was convicted 
in the U. S. district court here last week of rebating in fail- 
ing to collect royalties on mining property that had been 
leased to an auxiliary company. The court will fix the amount 
of the fine on Jan. 10. 


Washington, D. C.—Formal protests were filed Dec. 23 with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against raising rates 
on coal tonnage from West Virginia to western markets. 
Supplemental protests will be filed later by representatives 
of local organizations of coal operators. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Industrial Insurance Commission has 
decided that every coal mine operating in Washington during 
1915 will be taxed 1% per cent. of their year’s payroll in order 
to cover approximately $75,000 in claims against the commis- 
sion for the death of 31 miners at Ravensdale recently. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The Williamson County Coal Co., with home 
office in St. Louis-and operating a mine at Johnston City, I1., 
has its new Illinois mine connection in operation. Shipment 
of the “Black Brier” coal can now be routed out of the mine 
via either the Illinois Central or Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Berry Bergs Coal Co., recently an- 
nounced that it has contracted for the sale of the entire ton- 
nage of the “Tilden’’ mine, located at Tilden, Ill. on the 
fllinois Central Ry. The coal will be prepared in the sizes 
of 2-in. screened lump and 2-in. screenings. The daily 
eapacity of the mine is 300 tons. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Officials of the Main Island Creek 
Coal Co. recently contracted for the purchase of a coal tipple 
at a cost of from $8,000 to $10,000. Options on two other 
tipples which will probably be purchased later in the season, 
were also taken by these men. Extensive improvements are 
under way near Omar in the Upper Guyan Valley. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The feeling is growing here that the 
reduction in tidewater anthracite rates will not become effec- 
tive for some months. The latest postponement by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was until Jan. 1 and it is believed 
that the labor devolving on the railroads in preparing their 
tariffs to meet the order will be such as to occasion further 
postponement from month to month until spring. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Kentucky River Power Co. is pushing 
ahead with its construction work and regularly receiving 
shipments of equipment. L. E. Woods was recently elected 
president of the company and has headquarters at Welch, 
W. Va. He is president of or interested in many important 
operations in this section. It is stated that the new com- 
pany will supply day and night service to the Hazard Power 
Co. 


New Orleans, La.—The voting contest conducted by the W. 
G. Coyle Coal Co., of this city,,-and which began in October, 
in the interest of sipsey coal, closed on Dec. 21. Contestants 
clipped votes from the local newspapers, and were also 
awarded a certificate for each barrel of coal sold. Miss M. 
Fatzer was awarded the 15 barrels of coal and the coal range, 
first prize; with Miss Julia Oser second and Miss Thelma Levy 
third. 





Sedalia, Mo.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. manage- 
ment recently advised the Sedalia Chamber of Commerce that 
200 additional car builders are wanted at once in the Sedalia 
shops. An order kas been given for the turning out of 2,500 
steel underframe cars a month. The work will extend over 
a period of three years. The 650 men now employed in the 
shops are working 9 hr. daily on week days and 8 hr. on Sun- 
days. 


Denver, Colo.—Business men from Grand Junction ap- 
peared before the state public utilities commission this week 
to testify that the existing freight rates on coal from mines 
in their district to Cripple Creek are exorbitant. The com- 
plaint was brought by the Grand Junction Fuel and Mining 
Co. and the Palisades Fuel Co. against the Colorado Midland, 
the Midland Terminal and the Colorado Springs & Cripple 
Creek railroads. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The increased demand for coal and 
coke and consequently greater activity of the mines has given 
the traffic in mine timber a considerable stimulus. There is 
now a larger demand for props, and prices have advanced as 
inquiries and orders have become more frequent. Standard 
split props, which were selling somewhat slowly at 10 to 
lle. each some months ago, now bring 13 to 14c. each. The 
producers of props report a scarcity in both labor and car 


supply. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—The affairs of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. in Grant District were recently placed in the hands 
of two receivers, W. E. Glasscock and Guy B. Hartley, who 
were appointed under bonds of $10,000. The officers of the 
firm are temporarily restrained from action, delay in the pay- 
ment of the defendants’ payroll was an allegation made by 
the plaintiff, the Monongahela Engineering Co., which also 
claimed that the petition was filed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting creditors. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—In his annual report covering the min- 
ing industry of the state, both anthracite and bituminous, 
James Roderick, chief of the Department of Mines, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the lack of codperation acts as a bar 
to coal shippers of this state securing any considerable portion 
of the export trade after the war. He also points out that 
the Pennsylvania coals have received the endorsement of the 
Government during the past year as being equal in quality to 
any other coal mined in the country. 
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Washington, D. C.—The United States Geological Survey 
recently issued its report for the year 1914 covering the coal 
production of the country. The figures are all compiled on the 
short ton of 2,000 lb. and shows that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania mined 238,804,801 tons, with a value of $347,187,695. Of 
this amount 90,821,507 tons were anthracite with a value of 
$188,181,399. The production of bituminous coal amounted to 
147,983,295 tons, valued at $159,006,296. The report also states 
that the production of both kinds of coal in the state was less 
than the tonnage of 1913. 


Columbus, Ohio—Ohio’s coal production in 1914 was re- 
duced to 18,736,407 tons, being approximately half of that of 
the previous year. The decrease in production was due to 
the strike in April of 1914 and the subsequent idleness of the 
mines. The number of miners employed was 46,965, and the 
average pay of each for the year was $337. Pick miners 
worked an average of 150 days, but loaders only 101 days. 
Many of these men shared their day’s work with others, so 
that the actual full day’s employment for each man would be 
even less than the report shows. 


Seranton, Penn.— The anthracite mines throughout this 
district are severely handicapped by the shortage in labor. 
This is principally due to the fact that large numbers of the 
workers have returned to Europe to take part in the war and 
their places have not been taken by immigrants who have 
practically ceased to appear. The high wages paid to workers 
in the munition plants have also attracted a large number of 
men from the coal region. The principal difficulty seems to 
be in procuring laborers, as most of the companies report they 
have sufficient miners. One company advertised recently for 
600 laborers with practically no response. 





Harrisburg, Penn.—Representatives of 30 mining companies 
took part in a conference here with the officers of the State 
Workmen’s Insurance Fund Board in reference to the oper- 
ation oi the new compensation law. Both the anthracite and 
bituminous interests were represented and it was estimated 
the pay-rolls of these companies reach an aggregate of $75,- 
000,000 annually. One of the interesting facts brought out 
was that the State Insurance Fund would take the risks of 
insurance at rates averaging less than those of the regular 
companies. The basic rates were figured on every $100 of pay- 
roll, and for anthracite have been fixed at $4.18 and for bi- 
tuminous mining $3.45. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Orville Virden, city salesman of the West 
Virginia Coal Co., has been granted a patent on the Virden 
Underfeed Firing Device for stoves, ranges, furnaces, hot 
water heaters and boiler plants of all sizes. The advantages 
claimed for it are that economy is accomplished by the use of 
the finer grades of coal, the consumption of smoke, soot and 
gas, the elimination of clinkers and cinders and that the de- 
vice is not hard on stoves, boilers or furnaces. The fire is 
replenished from below without opening the fire door. The 
fire is all the time on top of the coal, so that the smoke and 
gas must pass directly through the fire and are entirely con- 
sumed. Mr. Virden says he has been offered $10,000 for his 
patent. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of railroads operating eastward 
from Chicago and St. Louis report an enormous tonnage of 
nearly every description to the seaboard. The heavy storms 
of the past week or more further complicated matters and 
congested traffic considerably at the important gateways. 
Business conditions in the entire territory of the Eastern 
roads continues to flourish. West-bound traffic has increased 
and in spite of the lack of the former heavy volume of im- 
port freight is now nearly back to the normal volume of 
former years. Officials of Southern railroads report a sub- 
stantial gain over a year ago, and for the similar period of 
1913. Miscellaneous business is holding up well, and there 
is an increasing demand for general merchandise. Lumber 
is moving in especially good volume, and business in the 
South on the whole reflects substantial improvement in 
practically all lines of trade. 


Washington, D. C.—Two far-reaching suits under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law recently reached the Supreme Court, one 
involving the anthracite coal business in Pennsylvania, and 
the other growing out of labor troubles in the Arkansas coal 
field. The Government appealed from the decision of the 
Federal District Court in eastern Pennsylvania which sus- 
tained partially the attorney general’s contention in the suit 
to dissolve a number of alleged illegal combinations of rail- 
roads and coal companies in the anthracite coal field. The 
second case was an appeal by A. S. Dowd, receiver for the 
Coronado Coal Co., and associated firms in Sebastian County, 
Ark., from the decision of the Federal District Court in 
Western Arkansas dismissing the receiver’s suit against the 
United Mine Workers of America and its local unions and 
officers for $1,283,000, as treble damages for alleged con- 
spiracy in combination in violation of the Sherman law. 
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General Review 


Increase in the anthracite circular and shippers have un- 
limited orders. Bituminous becomes more confused as the 
season advances. Seaboard demand a factor at interior points. 
Middle Western situation firm though quiet. 


Anthracite—The rush for coal continues unabated and 
shippers apparently have unlimited orders on their books 
while the individual operators are exacting substantial pre- 
miums. The feature of the week’s developments has been 
the new circular effective Jan. 1 putting an increase on 
practically all sizes. Confiscation of coal en route for locomo- 
tive use has also become a factor to be reckoned on. The 
demand is heavier if anything while the supplies are shorter, 
and shippers are making heavy cuts on requisitions, some- 
times being unable to furnish any coal at all. Many large re- 
tailers with contracts for office buildings and public insti- 
tutions are being exceedingly hard pressed to keep the plants 
supplied. 

Bituminous—The situation is decidedly mixed and difficult 
to define clearly. Receipts are spasmodic and confined es- 
sentially to contracts while an occasional sale at panic prices 
is noted where a consumer is hard pressed to keep his plant 
going; such negotiations confuse the situation and there is 
much uncertainty concerning business over the next 60 to 90 
days. Embargoes against rail shipments to Down East points 
has directed general interest to the situation there which be- 
comes more complicated as the season advances, while further 
evidence of the disruption in the customary channels of 
trade is seen in the tentative negotiation for putting Ohio 
coal at Tidewater. 


Exports—There has been a moderate increase in the export 
movement, particularly to Italian ports, in spite of the tend- 
ency to slow down over the yuletide season. There is still 
an abnormal accumulation at Tidewater although it is noted 
that some shippers have been crowded for tonnage to load 
steamers promptly. 

The Ohio Valley—The car shortage is now having a mark- 
ed effect on the trade in this section, particularly on West 
Virginia coal, the market for which is being materially re- 
stricted from this cause. Production has likewise been cur- 
tailed, due to the holiday cessation in operations, while 
the demand seems to be steadily increasing both on the steam 
grades and for domestic coal. The movement to seaboard is 
an encouraging factor in the situation, the demand in that 
direction tending to divert considerable tonnage from the in- 
terior market and open up new business for coals in that 
field. 

Middle West—The domestic market has shown increased 
strength, while the steam grades continue to have an up- 
ward tendency. The improvement is particularly notable on 
fine coal, and the indications are for a strong market on 
these the balance of the season. In spite of warmer weather 
recently, the demand for the domestic grades has not eased 
up. The slowing down in operations over the holidays will 
have a beneficial effect on the market, and tend to reduce the 
supplies in the dealers’ hands. Further orders for storage 
coal have also been received, which have had a beneficial 
effect on the market. 

A Year Ago—Colder weather forces the large anthracite 
companies to draw on their storage piles. Bituminous trade 
continues heavy, with sales agents pushing hard to place the 
current production. Substantial improvement noted in the 
Middle West. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 
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Boston News Bureau—The more one studies the general 
' situation the more one is convinced of the basis for the re- 
markable recovery and confidence which is now being shown. 
We hardly realize the enormous wealth which has come to 
this country. This is not alone the result of our tremendous 
foreign orders, but is legitimately due to our prolific crops, 
as well as to the savings of the people. There is a tendency 
to spend more money now, but it is spent here and conse- 
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quently going into circulation here. There is a broadening 
every day of our domestic trade and a willingness to branch 
cut in new undertakings. Stocks of goods are low every- 
where, and must be replenished and this insures higher prices 
and a coming activity. This upbuilding is likely to assume 
great speed as we come nearer the spring. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Features of the wool 
market for the week under review include greater interest 
in three-eighths and quarter-blood territories and greater 
buying of scoured Australians on the part of the smaller 
dealers. Importers are receiving good prices. Domestic wools 
are now cheaper than foreign wools bought within the last 
sixty days. During the last year, importers have made hand- 
some profits and have been able to sell their wools at a 
less figure than they have been able to replace them at. They 
will continue to do so, it is stated. Sales for the week have 
not been particularly large with some houses, but have been 
pretty well distributed over the various grades. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods shows a marked advance over the corresponding 
period of a year ago. The large increase in road orders—mail 
orders—the number of telegraphic orders from all over the 
country, and the increased number of customers in the mar- 
ket, indicate that the retail dry goods trade is having an ex- 
ceptional holiday business. Orders for spring delivery show a 
large increase over the corresponding period of a year ago. 
Collections are above normal. Prices are firm. 


Dry Goods Economist—Every merchant, wholesale or re- 
tall, every manufacturer, every producer can look forward to 
the new year with confidence and with hope. Already a de- 
cided change in the attitude of distributors is apparent. 
Throughout the greater part of the year retailers, in par- 
tic\lar, pursued an extremely conservative policy, making 
their purchases on the smallest possible scale and taking 
as few chances as possible with regard to: the future. 


Bradstreet—A record-breaking holiday trade accompanies 
evidences of extraordinary activity in industrial lines, reports 
of light stocks almost everywhere, marked strength in grain 
and higher cotton prices, good collections, heavy railway 
traffic, smart activity in employment at relatively high wages, 
widespread distribution of bonuses, increased incomes from 
profit-sharing investments and strength in the stock mar- 
ket. On the other hand, wholesale trade has receded some- 
what, in consonance with the season of year-end inventorying, 
which takes salesmen from the road and causes this branch of 
enterprise to temporarily mark time. 


Dun—Apart from the rush in the shopping districts, there 
has been little in the business world to indicate that this is 
the holiday season. Preparations for inventorying are much 
less of a factor than usual and, instead of the slowing-down 
process characteristic of the period in most branches, com- 
mercial activities are exceptionally well sustained. Commer- 
cial failures this week are 391, against 381 last week, 372 the 
preceding week and 376 the corresponding week last year. 
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BOSTON 
still at a muximum. Georges Creek 
Situation on Pennsylwania grades com- 
Water freights continue buoyant. 


Bituminous prices 
shipments very light. 
plicated by embargoes. 
Anthracite not improved, 


Bituminous—While in some respects it may be said that 
New England is “marking time” yet receipts are very small 
and the mild weather is only postponing the day of reckoning 
that many confidently expect. The present situation is not 
easy to describe nor is it the kind of market one can make 
unlimited predictions about. Some buyer is found who is in 
distress for quick coal and he pays the price asked; imme- 
diately it is known and that price is the “market” until a 
fresh instance is heard. At the same time offerings are for 
delivery farther and farther off and it requires determination 
to buy any quantity of bituminous for shipment in. February 
or March at present prices, based as they are on the highest 
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water freights this market has known in a good many years. 
The newspapers, however, are giving publicity to all the seri- 
ous phases: of the car, labor and boat shortages. 

Retarded much by bad weather, receipts from Hampton 
Roads are coming forward only spasmodically, but not in 
enough volume to affect spot prices. A very large proportion 
of this coal is for application to season contracts any way and 
aside from small lots on cars at distributing points most of 
the high prices quoted on Pocahontas and New River have 
been for coal to be shipped. Meanwhile the f.o.b. price has 
not changed and those fortunate enough to have any free 
coal and at the same time have barge or steam transportation 
available can obtain some handsome profits. Seven dollars 
is still heard as a price for spot coal at Providence or Boston 
but it is possible that the number of boats recently chartered 
will later have a tendency to ease off prices, at least for a 
short interval. Much depends on weather, on labor news from 
the regions, and on the car movement all-rail. 

Water Freights—Three dollars and fifty cents is under- 
stood to have been paid from Hampton Roads to Boston, and 
$3.25 to Providence. So keen is the scramble for tonnage 
that charters are made at rates as high as $3 where the boats 
secured cannot possibly be available until February. So long, 
however, as there is no end in sight all the boats offering will 
be snapped up by buyers eager to get coal forward or ship- 
pers anxious either to make good on delivered price contracts 
or to speculate on what some of them regard as a buoyant 
market. 

Anthracite—No improvement can be noted in the supplies 
of hard coal coming forward. Another gale, Dec. 26, took out 
another half-week from the movement of tows, and all the 
anthracite companies are now suffering from irregular car- 
supply. Failure to get normal supplies of bituminous has 
caused some of the railroads to confiscate anthracite en route. 
Stove and chestnut are now scarce at all the piers. Provi- 
dence, R. I., retail prices were advanced 50c. on Dec. 27. 

Quotations on bituminous, f.o.b. loading ports at points 
designated, are about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . $3.75@4.50 $4.00@4.75 .......... $2.50@3.25 
Cambrias and Somersets. 4. 1O@4 550) 47380@4275 — .s. beecreds 2.85@3.25 
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Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$6@6.25; Providence, $6@6.50; for cargo lots up to $7; and 
f.o.b. loading ports at Hampton Roads, $2.85. 


NEW YORK 

Anthracite situation serious and supply short. Prices at 
full circular and premiums reported on some sizes. Steam 
coals searce., Bituminous tightening and serious consequences 
feared. Prices high with no relief in sight. 

Anthracite—The hard coal situation is serious. There is 
comparatively little coal at Tidewater and with no improve- 
ment in transportation conditions in sight there is no im- 
mediate prospect of betterment. Demand continues heavy and 
if anything stronger than last week. Instead of salesmen 
soliciting orders it is necessary to either reduce the tonnages 
asked for or refuse them altogether. Dealers are putting 
forth every effort to keep their customers supplied but find 
this difficult. The mines are working little better than half 
time owing to car congestion. 

The steam sizes are tighter than a week ago. Demand 
for pea coal is heavy. All buckwheat grades are scarce and 
are being quoted up to 35c. above regular prices. Many of the 
large retail dealers who have contracts for the office build- 
ings and public institutions are hard pressed for supplies. 

Current quotations, f.o.b. gross ton follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

BrOKGDysu--\-s- => -+--- $0.05 $5.10 
a Ue ab seis cies) 0.30 $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5 .35@5.35 
Sore aeeie eee see « 8,30 5.30@5.30 5.35 5.35@5.35 
gga! Sab cis es ea OR §.55 5D, 00@D..65 5.60 5.55@5.60 

B32 8 A ne oro 3.45@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Packwheat SE CPA Bus ateins 2.09 2.45@2.75 2.80 2.45@2.80 
TA. seo eS ee 220 1.95@2.25 2.30 2.00@2 .30 
LST 2) RO eee a cer Theis) 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—tThe soft-coal situation at Tidewater is tense. 
Demand is on the increase and with no change in the car situ- 
ation there is less coal on hand than a week ago. Condi- 
tions are serious and it is the opinion of many dealers they 
will become worse before they are better. There has been 
no material change in f.o.b. quotations for the various grades 
but harbor quotations are noted ranging from $4.50 to $4.65. 
The embargo placed on South Amboy several days ago was 
partially lifted early in the week. The storm of last Satur- 
day night played havoe with more than a score of boats tied 
up at South Amboy and other docks and many shippers found 
themselves in serious trouble the first part of the week. Boat 
rates are on the increase, harbor prices ranging from 40 to 
45ce. 

Demand from New England has, fallen off so far as New 
York shippers are concerned, most of the coal going forward 
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direct from the mines, with a few cargoes from Southern 
ports to Boston. Nevertheless the local dealers were visited 
by many New England buyers during the week. Line demand 
is active and quotations are a trifle better than at Tidewater. 
Current quotations, f.o.b. gross tons, Tidewater follow: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $4.30@4.55 $4.30@4.55 $4.30@4.55 #2.75@3.00 


Georges Creek Tyson. . 4.05@4.30 4.05@4.30 4.05@4.30 2.50@2.75 
Clearfield: 
IVLECIAIT Ne ciety Merete sel 4.05@4.15 4.05@4.15 .......... 2.50@2.60 
Ordinary. . wed. VO. 001 a. 90@S; 954. 1.55 tea ae 2.35@2.40 
Broad Top “Mountain....... pinheidctdes Oilelete cy cele uaa eile wis ed 2.25@2.50 
Cambria County: 
South. Vorles--ecee shee CAM UTC E BNET le A ee es ee eR I 2.50@2.75 
Nene: (Glomed rene ereme a. OD (4 SO ant cre detec mnede eee 2.50@2.75 
BARiGSDOLOn eet etee ae O04: 200 2 sateen © ute: 2.50@2_ 65 
Somerset County: 
ips pier 1 tan ea 2 eee 4.05@4.30 4.05@4.30 2.50@2.75 
Medium.. ...-+-. 400@4.15 4.00@4.15 4.00@4.15 2.50@2.65 
Matrobe. sehen tied SOD @A AD, Pateeacmse, Pen ees 2.40@2.60 
Greensburg........... SOD Oe: LO MCs aed: Fa eden aaa. 2.40@2 60 
Westmoreland........ SET SGIB ASE) Mader che eur aa ilar eta 2.00@2.10 
West Virginia Fairmont } 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 2.00@2.10 
Fairmont mine-run................- 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 2.00@2.10 
SSH Slee ee ee ne ee hn ee ae 3.80@3.95 3.80@3.95 2.20@2 40 
Western Maryland i 4.iu so. en: 3.80@3.95 3.80@3.95 2.25@2.40 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite heavily bought, and many orders unfilled, Chest- 
nut continues in the lead, though all sizes are readily ab- 


sorbed. New price circular Jan. 1. Demand for bituminous 
unabated. New England market the feature. Prices move 
upward. 


Anthracite—The strong demand for anthracite continues, 
without the least slowing up on any size. The books of the 
shippers, especially the big companies, carry apparently un- 
limited orders. Dealers fearing a greater shortage, have 
probably been somewhat reckless in ordering, but the fact 
remains that every car shipped finds a ready buyer. The em- 
bargo on coal to Port Liberty and Port Reading has had 
a beneficial effect on the Philadelphia market and as a conse- 
quence there has been no real shortage this week. The fact 
that one of the big companies called upon their trade to 
take box cars, an almost unheard of request, served to impress 
the buyers as to the difficulty in getting supplies. The news- 
papers have recently devoted much space to the coal short- 
age and this has served to impress upon the larger steam 
consumers the necessity for storing, particularly in view of 
the advance in price the first of the year and the anticipated 
trouble at the mines on Apr. 1. 

Demand for broken coal has increased considerably, es- 
pecially on contract business, calling for large tonnages, which 
are far from being filled. Even though it is certain the price 
will be increased there is no doubt that the demand will be 
even greater than now, as all gas companies are endeavoring 
to stock heavily to meet a possible suspension. If there is 
any weak size it is egg, though little trouble is found in dis- 
posing of all produced at $3.75 and stove is strong at the full 
circular, with the demand increasing; there is practically none 
of this latter size in storage and the large buyers realizing 
that fact are endeavoring to protect themselves. 

Chestnut, the once despised size, continues the leader, due 
probably to the fact that the householder has at last awakened 
to the necessity of stocking and as a consequence the deal- 
ers are unable to accumulate any appreciable surplus. Some 
storage chestnut arrived this week and from now on this will 
be increased. Outside of the car supply interferring there 
will be no serious shortage of this size for some time on 
account of the large quantity stored above ground. Pea coal 
has been bought the past few weeks by the dealers whether 
they had any room for it or not in their yards. They ap- 
preciate a bargain and simply advised the companies to ship, 
being willing to take a chance on a few days’ car service if 
necessary. The demand for the steam coals continues even 
stronger, due principally to the fact that the railroads are 
confiscating large quantities for engine fuel to mix with 
what bituminous coal they are able to procure. : 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ments and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipments, are as fol- 
lows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
ASTOKEN S| cata acres sists $3.50 $4.75 PES eis. ine saat $2.50 $3.25 
ESE: stake oksreretins ara) 6 8:75 ~ 5.00 Buckwheat......... 12505 2125 
EULOV Gs icles cite ahetenecenece 4.00 5.00 FRIBERG oe et riers (80) Slaio 
@hoestnutacne nw areaee 4.15° 5.25 Barley casa ects wave 750! 51k25 


Bituminous—The rush to get bituminous continues un- 
abated. This week interest suddenly shifted to the New 
England market, although local consumers continue clamor- 
ous for coal. In their anxiety to get fuel the New England 
buyers are paying a shade better than any other market at 
the moment. The embargo against that territory the early 
part of the week was partially lifted later, especially at Port 
Reading, where the greatest volume of tide fuel loads for 
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Down East. Prices continued to advance this week, although 
the changes were not so marked. For the very highest qual- 
ity of coal the $3 price is had in occasional instances, while 
quotations ranging from $2.50 to $2.85 are common, shading 
down to $1.60 and $1.65 for slack. 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $2.85@3.00 Fairmont gas, }......... $1.90@2.00 
South Fork Miller Vein... 2.75@2.85 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.75@1.85 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 2.60@2.75 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.60@1.75 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 2.60@2.75 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.85@1.95 
West Va. Freeport....... 2.50@2.60 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.75@1.80 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.60@1.75 

BALTIMORE 


Better car supply makes the market a trifle easier, but 
prices still range high. Consumers short in many instances. 
Exports light. 

After weeks of a car shortage the Christmas holiday period 
allowed the railroads to catch up somewhat, and Monday 
last saw a full supply in both the Somerset and Fairmont 
districts. Tuesday saw much coal moving to tide and other 
terminals, and with a New Year layoff coming, and light 
mine production between the holidays, the congestion was sub- 
stantially improved. <A feature that tends to stiffen the trade, 
even in the face of better movement, is that consumers’ sup- 
plies are getting steadily lower. 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 

Geo. Crk. Big Vein $3.00 $4.18 Ordinary mine run $1.75 $3.23 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 2.50 3.68 Ordinary ?....... 1.90 3.38 
Clearfield % 3..2 00.4) 225003 .68 Ordinary slack.... 1.65 33183 
South Fork. 2.50 3.68 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe. 2.40 3.58 run. dhe Out of market 
Somerset ‘(best) . 2.50 3.68 Low sulphur 3 a. Out of market 
Somerset (good) .. 2.40 3.58 Low sulphur 
SF ge oning.. 38 3.68 slack succes aoe Out of market 

TESPOrts.. 2 eee 2.35 3.53 * : 
Miller Vein.......- 2.50 3.68 ETE oat Me 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Movement to Italy shows improvement. 
Demand for spot coal light. 

The dumpings at Hampton Roads piers for the week have 
shown some improvement over previous week’s business, even 
though the piers have worked only five days. A large num- 
ber of cargoes have been loaded for the various Italian ports 
and there has also been a fairly large movement to Cuban 
ports with smaller cargoes to St. Georges, Bermuda, Surinam, 
D. G., Vera Cruz, Mexico, and Pernambuco, Brazil. The 
largest single cargo of the week went to Cristobal and was 
loaded into the Collier “Ulysses.” This cargo amounted to 
12,000 tens cargo and about 1,100 tons of bunker coal. A 
number of the steamers clearing for Italian ports have taken 
a small quantity of coke and some small parcels of general 
cargo. , 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 


Prices unchanged. 








Railroad Nov. 27 Dec. 4 Dec. 11 Dec. 18 Dec. 25 
Norfolk & Western.... 118,065 116,450 87,726 104,942 162,494 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 93,924 81,875 70,535 55,503 96,620 
Virginian... .sieeeieere 54,591 41,386 52,247 61,728. Seer. 

Dotalst.cten.<testieere 266,580 239,711 210,508 222,110 ee 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Dec. 24: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel . Destination Tons 
Juno? Genoa 4,950 Nolisment* 7,578 
Mar Terso? Italian 3,965 American? Havana 7,300 
Wimborne* 8,775 Progress 3rd! Havana 5,750 
Sicania? Naples 5,300 Maraval? 1,520 
_ Francesco? Italian 3,440 Bay View* Havana PS PAG 
McCurdy Surinam 954 Wellington? Havana 2,041 
August? Genoa 8,871 McKinstrey 2,800 
Tea? Italian 7,100 
Europa® Vera Cruz 1,900 PHILADELPHIA 
Radcliff? Genoa 8,650 
Manson® Pernambuco 2,393 Hermod France 
Nordland? Manzanillo 1,518 Gledhow Montevideo 
Accame? Leghorn 3,834 Alf Honduras 
Rosalia? Genoa 6,455 ‘ 
Lombarda? Genoa §,523 BALTIMORE 
Ulysses® Cristobal 12,000 
American? St. Georges 3,000 Garabaldi Italy 1,800 
Falk® Havana 2,760 Gov. Powers Porto Rico 2,615 
1 Berwind-White. ® Pocahontas Fuel Co. ° Flat Top Fuel Co. 4C. H. 
Sprague & Son. © New River Coal Co. ® W. C. Atwater & Co. 7 Castner, 


Curran & Bullitt, Inc. * C. & O. Coal and Coke Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


® Baker Whiteley. 


Vol. 9, No. 
PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
B. C. French Porto Rico Spithead Port Militar 13.72 
Ponhook Halifax 2.50 E. Ann Bermuda 
F. Creadick Cordonak fiectoos Ill LE abteay oh 2,224 
ATLANTIC RANGE Sancti testarh A — 


Modive San Domingo C.K.Scull Para 


F. B. Delano San Domingo 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

As is customary at this season, but little chartering is be- 
ing completed and this year it is even less than usual, owing 
to the great scarcity of tonnage. The British, Italian and 
Greek Governments are requisitioning about all of their 
steamers, which is making it more and more difficult to ar- 
range charters even at recently quoted rates. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there are always a few steamers available for ex- 
port coal. The iast charters for export coal were at $13.48 
to Port Militar; $13.20 to Buenos Aires or Montevideo; $5 to 
Bermuda, and $4.75 to Windward Island ports. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as follows: 





To Rate To Rate 
Havanadienn A:.uies eee $3.00@3.25 Bermuda........... ....$5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 4.00 Vera Cruz..:.. dae deemenee 5.50@ 6 00 
Cieniiegos: .a.. 22 sea 3.75@4.00 Tampico : 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 4.75@5.00 Rio........ 
SteLucias «.. 6 snes 4.75@5.00 Santos* 
Sthomas ...ceeeoee 4.25@4.50 Montevideo z : 
Barbados... «cutee 4.75@5.00 Buenos Aires or La Platajl2 -60@13.20 
Kingston.a.. cna erent 4.,25@4 50)” Rosario. 2) ona eee 13.20@14.42 
G@uracaor. ....meceenees 4.50 West Coast of Italy..... 22.80@24 .00: 
Santiggo: .5.. cue emer 4.25@4.50 Barcelona**.... 222760 
Guantanamo............ 4.25@4.50 Valparaiso or Callao. . .12.00@13 .00 
Demerara.....i.......-., 6.50@7.00 Marseilles. )70-2 9 .21.60@22.80 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dtssé tor’ dosdiatt! + Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to. 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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COLUMBUS 
Domestic trade continues to improve. 


Steam business is 
active and price list well maintained. Future prospects con- 


tinue bright, 


The best feature of the trade is the demand for steam 
tonnage, which is increasing right along. Factories making 
war munitions, iron and steel products and general merchan- 
dise are gradually expanding and their fuel requirements are 
larger. One of the results of this is a marked scarcity in 
the small sizes, which are-now quoted near the dollar mark. 

Production in Chio fields was curtailed the past week by 
the intervention of a holiday. There was a good production 
reported for the first part of the week, especially in eastern 
Ohio and Pomeroy Bend fields. The domestic fields have also 
been quite active so far as production is concerned. 


Prices in Ohio fields, f.o.b. mines, per short ton, are as 
follows: 
Eastern 
Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened lump..............+ $1.60 $1.65 "ee eee eee 
Inchrand ’s quarters ss: eee 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. i Nats: 1.40. eens 1.35 
INGER Seared peje: ayn: cis ore ee eco deae tee 1.25 130) eee 1.25 
WETIOSS UN ssc oc nari a etree Ted 1.20 1.05 1.10 
Nw, pea and slackijate en fee ste .90 .95 .80 / .80 
(Cloyhu-teops) Chel @areaRe” ups ates.) eee .80 .85 .70 .70 
CINCINNATI 
Market duller, although prices are firm. Steam business 
improving. 


Comparatively mild weather, coupled with the fact that 
the retail trade seems to be stocked up with the cheap coal 
bought last summer, has reduced business to a low ebb, al- 
though prices have not suffered materially. The market is 
maintained by the continued car shortage, three days a week 
being about the average run at the mines, and if it were not - 
for this it is difficult to say what would happen. The heavy 
movement to the seaboard continues, but so far this has not 
helped the interior markets to any great extent. Nut and 
slack are about the strongest factors in the market, due to the 
improved industrial situation, the extraordinary activity of 
the steel trade and limited production of the prepared grades. 
Mine-run is fairly strong. 


LOUISVILLE 


Rather a brisk tone was displayed by the Kentucky market 
during the week. Steam coals are in good demand, nut and 
slack being higher and stronger and scarce, especially at 
Louisville. Prices during the week have been per long ton, 
f.o.b. mines, around $1.75 and $1.85 for block, $1.60 and $1.70 
for 2%-in. block and lump; $1.35 and $1.45 for egg and 80 to 
85c. for screenings. 


January 1, 1916 


DETROIT 


Buying of steam coal continues more active. Cold weather 
and heavy snowfall stimulate the domestic market. Chestnut 
the strongest of the anthracite sizes. Shippers seek vessel 
capacity for 1916. 


Bituminous—Regularity of buying is still a feature of the 
local steam-coal trade. Renewal orders compensate in large 
degree for the small tonnages covered. Small sizes continue 
in more active demand than other coal and some of the 
shippers find it is difficult to obtain enough small coal for re- 
quirements. 

A heavy snowfall, followed by a considerable drop in 
temperature, has given new strength to domestic coal and 
buying was quite active during the early part of the week. 
Consignment stock is plentiful, but with present market con- 
ditions, not very much coal is forced on sale at cut prices by 
accruing demurrage. Prices in general remain steady and 
rather firm for direct shipment. 

Anthracite—Little activity appears in the market for an- 
thracite, with the exception of chestnut, the supply of which 
seems to be insufficient. Premiums of 25c. a ton are being 
paid on chestnut and dealers are experiencing delay in getting 
delivery. 

Lake Trade—Shippers of coal by the Lake route are mak- 
ing an effort to close carrying contracts for next season. As 
ore shippers and furnace interests have been taking nearly 
all available carriers that were not aligned with ore inter- 
ests, this has diminished the number of vessels that can 
be had for use in the coal trade next year and competition 
among coal shippers is becoming active. Some contracts 
are reported to have been made for delivery of coal at Lake 
Superior ports on a basis of 30c. a ton, the same freight 
rate that has prevailed for two years. 


DULUTH 


Coal movement rather sluggish. 
Navigation closes for the season. 


Mild weather combined with the holiday season has caused 
a rather light inquiry for coal during the past week, espe- 
cially in the domestic and retail trade. Dealers find that 
it is next to impossible to interest the average householder 
in the matter of his fuel requirements and only the direst 
necessity will induce him to place an order. The last boat or 
the season arrived during the week and navigation has closed 
for the year. Prices remain firm and steady but no advances 
have as yet been announced. Quotations are as follows, per 
short ton, f.o.b. cars Duluth docks: 


Weather continues mild. 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
SOIT: civ. ciere $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
IDoek Tun’. . sis. 5's 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.25 
Egg,stoveand nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.25 2.75 2.55 


The movement of anthracite during the past week has been 
rather slow, dealers and retailers not showing any disposi- 
tion to load up with any more coal than is absolutely neces- 
sary, the public being almost entirely out of the market at 
the present time. Quotations per short ton, f.o.b. cars at 
Duluth docks, are as follows: Nut, $7.10; egg and stove, 
$6.85; pea, $5.55, and buckwheat, $4. 





| MIDDLE WESTERN | 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Domestic trade stimulated by seasonable weather. Steam 
grades strong at higher prices. Smokeless coals show re- 
covery. Anthracite demand improved. 


All grades of coal are moving in good volume and the 
new year is faced with confidence in all quarters. The do- 
mestic market has shown greater strength, while steam 
grades still show an upward trend. Screenings are increas- 
ingly scarce and continue to show an advancing tendency 
despite ready sales of lump. Indications are that fine coals 
will be strong the balance of the season. Smokeless grades 
are in much better position, and the effects of the recent glut 
of Lake shipments thrown into the Western markets have 
about disappeared. 


CHICAGO 
Shipments of southern Illinois domestic sizes increased. 
All Indiana coals brisk. Steam sizes steadily taken at higher 
prices. Smokeless situation much improved. 


Increased demand for domestic sizes has cleaned up the 
surplus at the Franklin County mines, and the market for 
all sizes is quite strong. Screenings maintain their firm po- 
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sition, and the prospects are that the demand will soon outrun 
the supply. The ruling price is $1.75 for southern Illinois do- 
mestic lump, egg, No. 1 washed and No. 1 nut, and but little 
coal is being sold this week under that figure. Steam sizes 
from Franklin County are in stiff demand, and screenings 
from Saline County are exceptionally strong. Screenings, 
pea and nut sizes continue to advance, and buyers are asking 
for all the tonnage obtainable at prevailing quotations. 

More railroad shipments are going forward for storage 
from central Illinois mines than domestic sizes. Screenings 
are somewhat stronger, ranging around 75c. 

A recovery has occurred in the smokeless market, and the 
circular price of $1.40 for mine-run has been strictly ad- 
hered to. Except in a few instances the new established prices 
for lump and egg have been followed. Splint lump was not 
affected by the recent slump in smokeless prices, which have 
been firmly held at from $1.50 to $1.60. 

The Hocking market has gained strength during the past 
week, and domestic lump has been firmly held at $1.75 with 
only a small tonnage available. It is reported that railroad 
requirements, which are heavy, are obtaining preference at 
the mines. 

Steam-coal demands on Kentucky mines are in excess of 
production, largely due to the pressure of orders from in- 
dustrial sources. Prices are showing a much higher range 
for steam sizes. Nut and slack are particularly strong. 
Domestic coals are in plentiful supply at a wide range of quo- 
tations. 

Lately anthracite has been responding better than previous- 
ly, owing to improved conditions generally. Stove and eggs 
are somewhat sluggish, while chestnut is finding a steady 
market with the demand slightly above the supply. In some 
instances orders for chestnut are not filled unless the buyer 
takes some of the larger sizes also. Circular prices for 
anthracite are generally maintained. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per ton 
f.o.b. mines: 


Williamson and 
Vranklin Co. Springfield 


Knox and 


Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


airmen SL ae ae 75 $1.50@1.65 $1.50@1.65 $1.50@1.65 $1.50@1.60 
Steam lump 1.3 1.25@1.85 1.20@1.30 1.20@1.30 1.25@1.35 
24 and 3-in. 

Jimny. Ss 1.35@1.40 eet), 1.35@1.40 
1j-in. lump. hee 1.80@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25 

RoE 1.60@1.75 1.50@1.65 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.30 
Nitto 1.60@1.75 1.50@1.65 1.00@1.10 -95@1.15 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed 1.75 St 1750 cas Par 2 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 ahs Bf 
No. 2 nut. 1.50 ee Te 54 RAS Se ee 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 .85@1.00 .95@1.05 .85@1.10 
Screenings.. .80@ .85 -75@ .80 .75@ .85 .70@ .85 .75@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. EX, Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lunipres se Sh. pai 75 $1.75@2.40 $2.00@2.25 $2.00@2.25 $1.60@1.75 
lj-in.lump. 1.30@1.35 eric Shite 1.50 
Egg........ 1 BOB. doe ede 45@2. 00 1.85@2.25 2.00@2.25 1.10@1.25 
Niatecuesantis 1.35@1.60 Pe ae 1.00@1.10 
No. 1 nut.. 1.60@1.75 pe Sapere aR. 
No. 2 nut 1.50 ee bia AEA ats ae 
Mine-run. i 1.10@1.15 1.40 1.40 1.15@1.25 
Screenings... .80@ .85 .90 arerae .80@ .90 
Kanawha splints hp., $1.50@1. 60. 
ST. LOUIS 


Sereenings stronger. Demand good. Domestic sizes quiet. 


Steam grades more active. 


From a slight reaction in the first days of the week screen- 
ings have recovered with added strength and an increase of 
10c. per ton on figures of previous week. A brisk demand 
exists in anticipation of light mining operations over the 
holiday period. Domestic movement is below normal owing 
to the unusually high temperatures prevailing for this sea- 
son. Industrial consumption continues on the upward trend, 
increasing with each week. Additional calls for storage coal 
have materially aided in the present tonnage movement. 
Prices for the larger sizes remained unchanged. 

Quotations per net ton, f.0.b. cars at mines, are as fol- 
lows: 

Williamson Staunton 


and Montgomery 

Franklin Mt. Olive Co. Intermediate Standard 
8 in. lump $1.25 $1.10 @ 1.15 
6 in. lump $1.50 $1.25 $1.25 1225 1.10 @ 1.15 
3 in. lump 1.40 PBS: Nea 
2 in. lump 1.35 1.15 1.20 -90 @ 1.00 
13 in. lump 1.30 1.10 1.10 .90 @ 1.10 
6x3 in. egg 1.40 1.25 1.00 @ 1.10 
6x2 in. egg Lau i 10 .85 @ .90 
6x1} in. egg 1.30 
No. 1 nut 1.20 1.10 .90 @ 1.00 
No. 2 nut 1.10 95 .85 ¢ .90 
Mine run 1.10 1.00 1.05 H.05 .85 & .90 
Screenings .80 to .75 «15 .70 @ .75 
No. 1 washed egg 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
No 2 washed nut 1.35 25 £225 1.25 
No. 3 washed nut 1.25 Palo LLG 1.15 
No. 4 washed pea 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 
No. 5 washed slack .80 .70 .70 .70 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


Supplemental Notes 
Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 

#-1835—Philadelphia, Penn.—The quantities and kinds of 
coal to be delivered on this contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), which 
provides for furnishing the City of Philadelphia with coal 
are as follows: 

Egg: City delivery, 4,000 tons; for boats at Richmond Coal 
Piers, 2,500 tons; house of correction, Holmesburg, 3,000 tons; 
charities, 34th and Pine Streets, 200 tons. 

Stove: City Delivery, 4,000 tons; Municipal Hospital, 150 
tons; 34th and Pine St., 400 tons; Byberry, 500 tons; Holmes- 
burg, 500 tons. 

Nut: City Delivery, 500 tons. 

Pea: City Delivery, 900 tons each of grades Nos. 1, 2 and 
3. Balance, all No. 3: Spring Garden, P. S., 250 tons; Belmont, 
P. S., 2,000 tons; Georges Hill, P. S., 750 tons; Belmont Filters, 
1,200 tons; Queen Lane Filters, 1,500 tons; Roxborough Auxi- 
liary, 2,500 tons; Wentz Farm, 600 tons; Mingo Creek, P. S., 
700 tons. * 

Buckwheat: City Hall, 16,000 tons; Municipal Hospital, 
10,000 tons; Museums, 34th St. and Vintage Ave., 3,000 tons; 
Charities, 34th & Pine St., 16,000 tons; Home for Indigent, 
Holmesburg, 5,000 tons; Brown’s Farm, 500 tons; House of 
Correction, Holmesburg, 5,000 tons; Belmont P. S., 6,000 tons; 
Georges Hill P. S., 750 tons; Belmont Filters, 500 tons; Queen 


Lane P. S., 7,500 tons; Queen Lane Filters, 500 tons; Rox- 
borough Auxiliary, 24,500 tons; Wentz Farm, 1,200 tons; 
Pennypack Sewage Disposal Station, 450 tons. 

Rice: Belmont P. &., 8,000 tons; Queen Lane P. §,, 1,000 
tons. 

Barley: Belmont P. S., 30,000 tons; Queen Lane P. S., 22,000 
tons. 


Bituminous Westmoreland Lump: City Delivery, 200 tons; 
Byberry 300 tons. 

Bituminous: Shawmont P. &S., 25,000 tons; Lardner’s Point, 
55,000 tons; Torresdale Filters, 30,000 tons; Ice Boats and 
Dredges, 4,000 tons; Gas Coal, House Correction, 7,000 tons. 

Address Dir. Herman Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


e 
New Business 

Volume and page number in parenthesis at the end of an item_indicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 

1848S—Chieago, Tll—The Calumet Cereal Co. at this place 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
25 tons of Illinois screenings per day, on Jan. 5. Address 
Pur. Agt. Metzger, Calumet Cereal Co., 186 West Washington 
tecnica Orel 

1849—Chicago, Ill—The Price Baking Powder Co. is in 
the market for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately one car of Illinois or Indiana mine-run, lump or 
No. 2 nut per month. Address Pur. Agt. W. B. Moore, Price 
Baking Powder Co., Chicago, IIl. 

+$+1S50—Philadelphia, Penn.—Bids were received until 11 
a.m., Dee. 29, for furnishing the Commissioners of Fair- 
mont Park with coal as may be required during the ensuing 
year. Address Ch. Engr. Jesse T. Vogdes, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1851—Chieago, Ill.— The Standard Brewing Co. is receiving 
quotations covering their weekly requirements, involving 
about four cars of Indiana screenings, for immediate ship- 
ment. Address Pur. Agt. E. P. Dewes, Standard Brewing 
Co., 1225 S. Campbell St., Chicago, I1l. 
The Kee & Chappell Dairy Co. will pur- 
involving about five cars per month 
of Illinois screenings and five cars of 6-in. lump, in the 
open market. Address Purchasing Agent, Kee & Chappell 
Dairy Co., 1101 North Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 

*1853—Jersey City, N. J.—The Hudson County Board of 
Commissioners will receive bids until 11 a.m., Jan. 5, for fur- 











1852—Chicago, Il, 
chase its requirements, 


nishing approximately 2,500 gross tons of the best quality of 
pea coal, to be delivered at the power house at Secaucus. 
Address Clk. John C. Sweeney, Hudson County Boulevard 
Comrs., Jersey City, N. J. (No. 98, Vol. 7%, pp. 446, 488, 318.) 


1854—Chieago, Ill.—Wilder & Co. at this place will pur- 
chase on Feb. 1 approximately 37 to 40 cars of Illinois or In- 
diana screenings to cover their normal requirements. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Wilder & Co., 228 West Lake Road, 
Chicago, Il. 

1855—Chiecago, Ill.—The Calumet Baking Powder Co. will 
confine its purchases, involving approximately 800 tons of 
Franklin County No. 1 lump per annum, to the open market. 
Address Pur. Agt. Dr. Bryan, Calumet Baking Powder Co., 
4100 Filmore St., Chicago, 111. 


1856—New Orleans, La.—The Cloverland Dairy Co. will be 
in the market about Feb. 1 for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 800 tons of screenings or mine-run. 
Deliveries are made at the rate of about 65 tons per week. 
Address Ch. Engr. W. Osderterberg, Cloverland Dairy Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


1857—Chicago, Tlll—The Keeley Brewing Co. is confining 
its purchases, amounting to about one car. of Illinois screen- 
ings per day, to the open market, and is now receiving quota- 
tion on this business. Address Pur. Agt. H. W. Tolby, Keeley 
Brewing Co., 516 Kast 28th St., Chicago, Ill. 


1858—-Chieago, Ill.—Cataract Refining and Manufacturing 
Co. will confine its purchases, involving approximately 150 
tons of Illinois egg coal, to the open market. Address Pur. 
Agt. J. J. Mills, Cataract Refining and Manufacturing Co., 
West 66th St. and 59th Ave., Chicago, III. 


1859—Detroit, Mich.—Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks are nego- 
tiating for the purchase of between 3,000 and 5,000 tons per 
month of West Virginia mine-run coal, to be delivered be- 
tween the period of Jan. 1 and July 1 of the current year. Ad- 
dress Purchasing: Agent, Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, Detroit, 
Mich. 

1860—Columbus, Ohio—The John M. Taylor Coal Co., at this 
place, is in the market for a limited tonnage of mine-run, egg, 
three-quarter lump, nut and slack coal. Address Pres. John 
M. Taylor, The John M. Taylor Coal Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


1861—W yandotte, Mich.—Eberts Brothers Co., at this place, 
is in the market for 500 tons of West Virginia nut and slack 
coal for immediate delivery. Address Harry Eberts, Eberts 
Bros. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


#+1862—Red Bank, N. J.—The City Government at this place 
will receive bids until 8 p.m., Jan. 3, for furnishing and de- 
livering between 675 and 1,000 tons of white-ash pea coal 
for use at the Water-Works during the ensuing year. Three- 
fourths of the coal is to be delivered before Apr. 1, and the 
balance may be delivered at any time before Oct. 1. Quota- 
tions should be made f.o.b. cars at the mine, and f.o.b. at the 
Water-Works at Red Bank. Address Borough Clk. A. GC. 
Harrison, Borough Hall, Red Bank, N. J. 


1863—Bellefontaine, Ohio—Bids were received until noon, 
Dec. 29, for furnishing the City Water-Works and Electric- 
Light Plant with approximately 1,200 tons of nut, pea and 
slack coal, deliveries to be concluded June 30. Bids should 
be made f.o.b. Bellefontaine, Ohio, and must be accompanied 
by a certified check for $100. Address Clk. Vance R. Horn, 
Pub. Service Dept., Bellefontaine, Ohio. (No. 74, Vol. 7, p. 275.) 








Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1732—Lima, Ohio—This contract (p. 999), which provides 
for furnishing the Solar Refining Co. with approximately 75,- 
000 tons of mine-run nut and slack coal, has been awarded to 
the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. Address Pres. J. G. 
Neubauer, Solar Refining Co., Lima, Ohio. 


1744—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 999), which provides 
for furnishing the Wilson Stove Manufacturing Co. with ap- 
proximately 80 tons of 2-in. screened lump coal per month, 
has been awarded to the Lumaghi Coal Co., on its “Cantine” 
coal. The contract expires on Mar. 31, 1917. Address Pur. 
Agt. S. H. Long, the Wilson Stove Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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HE best feature of the year 

1915 was the grand outlook for 
1916. Prospects at the commence- 
ment of this year were as unusu- 
ally bright as they were gloomy this 
time in 1915. Any mine that is not 
showing a profit now must have a 
serious deficiency somewhere that 
needs heroic remedial treatment. 


HE first half of the year was 

dull; the second six months 
showed improvement, which was 
most pronounced at the year end. 
Closing prices on bituminous were 
the best in a decade and in some 
fields higher than ever before. In 
December some operators who 
could not get open cars loaded coal 
into box-cars and even then made 
a good profit. 


NTHRACITE trade was not 

so satisfactory. Production did 
not fall off greatly, but coal actually 
marketed was 6 or 7 million tons 
less than in 1914. This undelivered 
tonnage has been stored, so that 
present supplies on hand are very 
large. This coal, even though 
above ground, may not relieve any 
acute situation unless more cars 
are available to carry it. 


HE past year in practically all 

coal states was one of radical 
changes. Most of these were 
brought about by new legislation 
or by rulings of various commis- 
sions on coal freight rates. Freight 
rates on anthracite to Philadelphia 
were reduced 40c. a ton. The act 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
imposing a tax of 23 per cent. on 
hard coal was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Pennsylvania Su- 


HE INCREASE in 
coal production in 
1915 was approximately 
3,846,444 short tons, or 
less than 1 


per cent.; 
bituminous increased but 
slightly, while anthracite 
decreased. Coke increased 
about 16 per cent. 





preme Court. 
pealed the case. 


ORKMEN’S compensation 

is receiving new attention 
because for the first time in Penn- 
sylvania the insurance rates are 
being based on the risks of each 
individual mine instead of being 
made equal throughout the length 
and breadthof the statein an entire- 
ly arbitrary manner. This change 
will make the installation of expen- 
sive safety devices and campaigns 
not only the duty of the operator 
but one of his surest methods of 
saving money. 


The state has ap- 


HE past year in practically 

all states made the most credit- 
able showing in the matter of fatal 
accidents of any 12 months in re- 
cent history. It is a remarkably 
old-fashioned and unprogressive 
coal company today that has not 
its trained rescue corps, safety 
signs and precautionary rules. One 
district in Wyoming produced 
nearly 2,000,000 tons with only 
three fatalities. Alabama made 
the best record in the history of 





mining in that state in the matter 
of lives lost per tons produced. 
The increased safety shown in 
mining is largely due to the educa- 
tional work of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 


HE year was practically free of 

labor disturbances, as all im- 
portant wage scales in both anthra- 
cite and bituminous fields expire 
April 1. The outlook in the hard- 
coal districts is portentous, al- 
though a settlement is not at all 
out of the question. In the bitu- 
minous fields the miners as a body 
do not desire a strike. This is the 
best period of prosperity they have 
experienced in years, and they 
want it to continue. 


ERHAPS the most important 

physical or mechanical develop- 
ment of the yearis the advance in 
strip-pit mining. Steam shovels 
have been introduced in Indiana 
where 25 ft. of cover is being re- 
moved. Alabama is now mining 
coal by stripping, while in Okla- 
homa very large operations on this 
plan have been started. In Kan- 
sas 22 shovels were employed, 
each shovel averaging 28,030 tons 
during the year. 


XPORTS of American coal 

though talked of loudly, far 
and near, were disappointing. They 
were not as large as last year. ‘The 
falling off was due to the depressed 
conditions in Canada. ‘The year, 
however, was the most important 
in the history of the export trade, 
for our coals secured a footing in 
the strictly competitive markets 
of the world. 
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Reviews Coal 


Reports follow from state mine inspectors and special 
correspondents, giving estimates of the year’s production 
of coal and coke, with comments on the outlook for 1916. 


Alabama 


By H. S. GEIsmMER* 





SYNOPSIS—The output of coal in Alabama for 
1915 exceeded that for the previous year by about 
500,000 tons. There was no car shortage nor labor 
troubles. Convicts have not yet been removed 
from the mines. 





Up to Oct. 1, 1915, it looked as if the coal and coke 
tonnage of Alabama for the year 1915 would fall below 
the figures for all the years subsequent to 1909, but the 
sudden revival of the furnace demand during the last 
three months of the year brought the total coal produc- 
tion for the whole year above the 16,000,000 mark, which 
is 500,000 tons above the output for 1914. The coke 
output will be approximately 3,110,000 tons, as compared 
with 3,092,771 tons in 1914. 

The number of lives lost on account of accidents was 
only 63, which is the lowest number since 1902, and on 
the basis of tons mined per life lost is the best record 
made in the state as far back as figures are available. 
There have been no labor disturbances of any kind during 
the year nor shortage of railroad cars. During the last 
two weeks of the year, however, while the railroads were 
stocking coal to carry them through the holidays, some 
mines were not able to get all the cars that they could 
have loaded. 

Few of the mines of the state averaged better than 
half-time from January till October, but during the last 
three months of the year the mines operated by the com- 
panies owning blast furnaces ran full time and the balance 
of the mines about five days per week. The domestic coal 
cperators and the mines dependent on railroad business 
felt the depression of the year most, unseasonable weather 
held down the price of domestic coal, and the railroads 
did not take over 50 per cent. of the minimum tonnage 
called for by their contracts until late in November. 
Railroads whose contracts expired July 1 renewed them 
at a lower price per ton than has been accepted for 
years. 


Coke RecrtveD EARLY IMPETUS 


The coke industry was the first to feel the revival of 
business due to the war. Because of the high prices 
offered for byproducts, the coke itself became almost the 
byproduct, and the byproduct-plant owners ran their ovens 
to capacity and stocked all of the coke that they could 
not dispose of. Two companies—the Woodward Iron 
Co. and the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.— 
built benzol plants at their byproduct ovens. ‘The ‘Tennes- 
see plant is one of the largest in the world and is of the 
still type. The demand for foundry coke was at low 
ebb all through the year. 

Two projects were carried to completion during the 
year which will have a vital effect on the coal and coke 
industry of the state in the future—the completion of 








*Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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the power lnes into the industrial centers from the 
hydro-electric plant on the Coosa River, belonging to 
the Alabama Power Co., and the opening of the Warrior 
River for navigation above lock 17. The first puts a 
strong competitor of coal in the field, and the second 
makes water transportation available to a large coal 
acreage in the state. Already three companies—namely, 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., Pratt Con- 
solidated Coal Co. and De Bardeleben Coal and Coke 
Co.—have begun shipment of coal by barge to Mobile 
and New Orleans. 

During the year one large company (the Empire Coal 
Co.) changed ownership entirely, and rumors became 
current of other sales and consolidations that were soon 
to be consummated, but the end of the year came without 
any definite announcements being made. Some of the 
rumors are still alive, however. 


STRIPPING Mines ARE OPENED 


During the year shipments were begun from the first 
large stripping mine to be opened in the state—the 
Sunlight Coal Co., of Jasper, Ala. It plans to ship a 
thousand tons of coal a day and loaded its first coal early 
in November. The company has installed a large Bucyrus 
steam shovel equipped with a 6-yd. dipper to handle the 
stripping, and the rest of the equipment is in proportion. 
A small stripping operation owned by the Warrior River 
Coal Co. was absorbed by the Brookside Pratt Mining 
Co., which is preparing to develop it on a large scale. 

Only one other new company began to ship coal during 
the year—the Montevallo Domestic Coal Co., of Dogwood. 


.Two other new companies began developments, however— 


the Summit Coal Co. and the Payne Bence Warrior Coa! 
Co., both in Walker County near river transportation. 
Two of the established companies also began prepara- 
tions for new mines—the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Co., at Blocton, Ala., and the Climax Coal Co., 
near Marvel. The Tennessee company also reopened a 
mine at Adger, and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Co. reopened a mine at Cardiff. 

Beehive oven plants at New Castle and Johns were 
fired up in November after having been idle for several 
years, and the end of the year saw practically all of the 
available coke ovens of the state in operation. 

Railroads advanced rates on coal to most points during 
the year, but corresponding advances were made in all 
competing fields, so no loss of business to the mines of 
the state resulted, except perhaps te points where Alabama 
coal was in competition with water-carriage rates out of 
Pittsburgh, such as New Orleans. 

During tne last three weeks of the year it became 
evident that there is actually little idle labor in the 
state available for the coal mines, and if outputs are to 
be increased very much, the question of labor supply may 
become a serious one. The same state of affairs exists 
with respect to railroad-car supply, and the railroads 
would have difficulty in handling a larger tonnage with 
their present equipment. 

Early in the year it became evident that a determined 
campaign would be inaugurated having for its object the 
elimination of convicts from the coal mines. The time 
seemed to be opportune, since the legislature was to have 
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a session and there was a large number of idle miners 
in the state who were calling on the labor organizations 
for relief. Then, too, a number of the operators claimed 
that the mines working convicts had an advantage over 
them and they had lost many of their contracts because 
the lessees of convicts invariably were able to underbid 
them. 

A legislative committee was appointed to take testimony 
and report back to the legislature. The committee visited 
several of the convict mines and interviewed operators. 
It then formulated a report recommending to the legis- 
lature that a law should be passed removing the convicts 
from the mines. In spite of the committee’s recommend- 
ation and all of the pressure that was brought to bear 
on the legislature by labor organizations and coal-mine 
operators, the legislature adjourned without taking the 
convicts from the mines. 

Interest in first-aid work has become more pronounced 
than ever. First-aid teams have been organized in all 
of the large camps, and two successful state-wide meets 
were held during the year. The United States Bureau of 
Mines is entitled to much of the credit for this, as it 
has had an extra representative in the state most of the 
season, systematically going from camp to camp, giving 
instructions in first-aid work. Sanitation and welfare 
work have also received more and more attention, and 
the mining camps of the state are becoming not only 
habitable, but actually desirable places in which to live. 


ArKansas 
By THomas H. SHaw 


se 
* 





SY NOPSTIS—In spite of the fact that the terri- 
tory forming the logical market for Arkansas coal 
is largely using natural gas and petroleum for fuel, 
the state probably produced 2,000,000 tons in the 
calendar year. Labor troubles are apparently over. 
Many small mines are being opened on a coopera- 
tive plan. 





The production of coal in Arkansas for the vear ending 
June 30, 1915, was 1,700,099.52 short tons, valued at the 
mines at $3,137,211, as against 2,136,783.59 short tons for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, valued at $3,531,- 
100.97, showing a decrease in tonnage of 436,684.07 short 
tons and a decrease in value of $393,889.97. 

This falling off in the production of Arkansas coal was 
due to several causes, the most important factor being 
cheap oil and gas from the great fields of Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. Owing to the cheapness of gas 
compared with coal for domestic use and the fact that 
gas is an ideal fuel, it has almost entirely displaced coal 
in the local markets, and there has been a great decrease 
in the use of Arkansas coal for domestic consumption in 
the principal cities, as well as in the cities of adjoining 
states. 

Oil has to a great extent taken the place of coal for rail- 
road use in the Southwestern states, which have always 
been the principal market for Arkansas mine-run. Other 
causes tending to restrict the production of Arkansas coal 
were the mild weather during the winter of 1914, a falling 
off in the demand for manufacturing purposes, owing to 





*State mine inspector, Midland, Ark. 
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demoralization in the cotton industry, and labor troubles 
during the lockout of the miners of the Bache-Denman 
and interlocking companies in the summer of 1914. The 
surface equipment and plants at five of these mines were 
destroyed by a mob on July 17, 1914. These mines are 
full of water at this writing. 

These causes were sufficient to more than offset the slight 
increase in railroad consumption of Arkansas coal, re- 
sulting from the strike in Colorado, the operators of that 
state being unable to supply fully the demands upon 
them. 

There were employed in and around the mines for the 
year ending June 30, 1915, 4,228 persons, compared with 
5,356 in 1914, showing a decrease in the number employed 
of 1,128. The greater part of these men are still idle and 
unable to obtain work. 


Mrn ARE Waitinc THEIR TuRN 


At almost every mine in the state men are on the list 
waiting month after month for work. These have been 
the hardest times ever experienced by miners in the history 
of the state. Some of the oldest miners have moved to 
other coal fields in search of employment. However, con- 
ditions begin to look brighter, several old mines have been 
reopened and quite a number of small operations have 
been started by codperative companies composed of min- 
ers who have long been idle. 

At this time there are 141 mines being operated, in- 
cluding all these small mines mentioned, 77 slopes, 50 
shafts, 13 drifts and 1 strip pit. These are ventilated by 
55 fans and 27 furnaces, while 59 employ natural venti- 
lation. The “nines employ 2,552 miners, 1,387 company 
men and 289 office men and mine officials. 

The average quantity of coal produced by each man em- 
ployed, exclusive of company men, office men and mine 
officials, was 666.18 tons. The miners used 67,545 kegs 
of black powder, at a cost to them of $135,090. There 
are 346 mules working underground, while five mines use 
electric motor haulage. 

A favorable aspect of the coal situation in Arkansas was 
the decrease in the quantity and percentage of coal shot 
off the solid. The production of the following companies 
which use electric coal-mining machines was: Central 
Coal and Coke’Co. mine No. 6, Huntington, Sebastian 
County, 188,316 tons: mine No. 4, Hartford, Sebastian 
County, 139,457 tons; Bolen Darnall Coal Co., mine No. 2, 
Hartford, 51,027 tons, making a total of 378,800 tons. 

The Backbone Smokeless Coal Co., Excelsior, Sebastian 
County, produced 1,000 tons of hand-mined coal, blocked 
down with hammer and wedge. The three companies us- 
ing machines worked on an average 230 days for the 
year, compared with 180 days for companies where the 
coal was shot off the solid. These three mines have worked 
full time since June 30, while the other mines have 
worked from three to five days a week. 


Lasor Is QuIESCENT 


Labor troubles seem to be ended, with the exception of 
the mines in the Spadra district. The men at these mines 
have demanded shotfirers. The operators’ commissioner, 
the district president of the United Mine Workers of 
America and the state mine inspector compose a committee 
of three to determine at which places shotfirers shall be 
employed in Arkansas. What will be the outcome of this 
difference of opinion is at present uncertain. 
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It is gratifying to note the decrease in the number of 
accidents. There were 7 fatal and 137 nonfatal accidents 
during the fiscal year. The death rate per thousand men 
employed was 1.75. There were 242,871.36 tons of coal 
mined for each life lost and 12,409.48 tons for each person 
injured. This compares with 15 fatal and 130 nonfatal 
accidents for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, a death 
rate of 3 per thousand men employed, 142,452.24 tons 
of coal mined for each hfe lost and 16,436.80 tons for 
each person injured. 

COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEARS (ENDING JUNE 30) 


Year Production, Short Tons Fatal Accidents 
1913 1,952,461.93 10 
1914 2,136,783 .59 15 
1915 1,700,099.52 1 


Owing to the fact that many small mines are being 
opened, as well as several large ones that have been idle 
for years, I feel safe in saying that the production of coal 
for the calendar year 1915 will exceed 2,000,000 tons. 

If all the coal mines now equipped for hoisting coal 
could work full time, the output next year would easily 
exceed 3,500,000 tons. Crawford and Washington Coun- 
ties have started to produce coal for the local trade. As a 
whole the future prospects of coal mining in Arkansas look 
brighter than for several years. 

Of great interest to the mining world is the suit of the 
Pennsylvania Mining Co., Clarksville, Johnson County, 
against the miners’ union. 

This firm has sued John P. White, all national officers, 
and all officers of district No. 21, including all local unions 
of the United Mine Workers of America, for $600,000 
on one count and for $200,000 on a second. The company 
alleges unlawful conspiracy and destruction of property 
by the miners’ union, restraint of trade and being harassed 
by district and national organizers since 1910, causing a 
loss of profit of about $75,000 per year. 

All funds in district No. 21, including those of local 
unions, are reported garnisheed. This suit was brought 
under the Anti-Trust Act of Congress of July 2, 1890. 


= 
Colorado 
By A. R. Tipsits* 





SY NOPSIS—Colorado’s coal, industry is improv- 
ing. Not only has the production increased, but 
much effort is being expended in improving the 
living conditions of the employees. With large 
natural resources the state offers great possibilities 
for industrial development. 





The coal industry of Colorado at the close of the year 
1915 shows an upward trend. After a period of dull 
business conditions caused by the recent labor troubles 
and the general stagnation of other industries, the tide 
has turned and the coal markets are opening up and a 
large number of miners are back on the payrolls. Were 
it not for a car shortage that is holding up coal shipments, 
there would have been a material increase in the state’s 
output. A mild fall and winter have further handicapped 
the sale of coal. 

The increase of 336,347 tons of coal for the year 1915 
over that of 1914 demonstrates beyond question that 
notwithstanding all the above factors the industry is fast 
resuming normal conditions. 


*Denver, Colo. 
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Many operators have made a vigorous campaign to 
improve the safety and sanitary conditions of the mines, 
and the result is that the death rate has been materially 
reduced. There is a marked improvement in the relations 
between employers and employees, many of the striking 
miners have been put back to work and as fast as there 
is work for them, this number will be increased. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. occupies a leading 
position in the general effort to improve conditions, and 
it is confidently expected that in the near future all the 
miners who lost their places in consequence of the strike 
will be reinstated. 

A great work is being done to improve the sociological 
condition of the state’s coal camps. ‘This is especially 
true of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., which is making 
every effort to secure in its various coal camps not only 
sanitary surroundings, but also an improvement in the 
general living conditions. 

The public-spirited manner in which this company is 
endeavoring by all means in its power to improve the 
working and living conditions of the employees is highly 
commendable. The improvements inaugurated are far in 
advance of any effort that has been previously seen in 
this state. The example set will undoubtedly be far 
reaching, as no coal-operating company can from now on 
afford to stay behind in this progressive and highly com- 
mendable movement. 

An educational campaign is in progress among the 
miners and is producing excellent results. First-aid 
work has been enthusiastically taken up, and nearly all 
camps in the state have well-drilled rescue corps. Several 
competitions have been held between these teams, and 
they display a remarkable degree of efficiency. Mine rules 
for the guidance of employees are now generally posted 
at the various works, and there is a marked improvement 
in discipline. 


EXAMINATIONS WERE RECENTLY HELD 


In the month of November a series of examinations for 
mine officials was held in all the different coal districts. 
Four hundred and forty-three men took these examina- 
tions for mine examiner’s, mine foreman’s and fireboss’s 
certificates. The board of examiners has decided that 
beginning with Jan. 1 no mine official (superintendent 
excepted) will be allowed to hold such a position without 
being properly certified. The result of the grading of 
the papers is not yet known. The examination was 
practical, and among other requirements demanded was 
a thorough knowledge of the coal-mining law and the 
use of safety lamps. 

There were no labor troubles during the year and no 
increase or decrease in the wage scale or the price of coal. 
In most coal camps it is not obligatory to trade in the 
company stores. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. has 
established grievance committees in all its camps to hear 
and settle disputes that may occur between the officials 
and employees. Should such disputes not be adjusted 
satisfactorily, they can be carried to a higher authority 
by appeal. 

An industrial board was established and a compensation 
law enacted by the last legislature. The industrial board 
is empowered to investigate alleged unfairness in the 
various industries and to adjust them. The authority 
of this board is far reaching and will show good results. 
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The future of the coal industry of this state is promis- 
ing. Colorado is rich in coal and is surrounded by a 
vast territory needing fuel. With labor satisfied and 
equitable railroad rates there is no reason why the annual 
output should not reach the 20-million-ton mark. Every 
kind of coal exists within the state, from anthracite to 
lignite. All the state needs is capital, industrial peace 
and patient workers in chemistry to usher in a period of 
prosperity that cannot alone be measured in dollars and 
cents. 

Colorado can easily be made one of the greatest coal- 
producing and byproduct-making states in the Union. 
The coal resources are scarcely touched. They are massed 
in thick beds and await only adequate enterprise to 
develop them. This commonwealth could be made a great 
industrial center, deep in the heart of the country, where 
nature is most kind, where no extreme of cold or heat 
depresses man or beast, where the sun shines nearly every 
day of the year and where the soil is rich and yields great 
crops of all kinds. Furthermore, this state is centrally 
located where no foreign enemy could ever penetrate ex- 
cept with extreme difficulty. Its location in this respect 
is ideal. Powder and ammunition plants here located 
could keep a great army supplied were this country at 
war, and no fear need be felt that the enemy could ever 
reach them. 

Colorado, like all new communities, has had her 
troubles, both industrial and political. Unfortunately 
biased accounts have been so industriously circulated 
that at times they were allowed to overshadow the ad- 
vantages which the state possesses in her unbounded 
natural resources. 


SUMMARY OF THE COAL PRODUCTION OF COLORADO 
FOR THE YEAR 1915 


Counties Total Production Increase Decrease 
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Wlimois 

Material advancement in the Illinois coal industry was 
made during the year by the formation of several organi- 
zations in major-producing districts to maintain produc- 
tion more in accordance with market demands and to 
furnish statistical information as to costs and selling 
prices. Progress has been effected in uniform costs, ac- 
counting for mine and retail yards, uniform sizing of 
the mine output, standardization of sales contracts and 
restriction of production. 

A very noticeable change is the general disposition of 
operators and mine owners to favor codperative measures. 
Concrete results in stabilizing selling conditions have al- 
ready been achieved, and operators look forward with 
confidence to still further improvement along these lines. 
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Freight disturbances have been acute. The general West- 
ern rate advance decision added 10c. to the price of coal 
in the larger portion of the Southern and Western coun- 
try served by Illinois mines in competition with docks 
and Southern coal. A proposed advance of 5c. per ton 
for intrastate business has been blocked thus far. 

Readjustments of freight rates have as a rule been 
diametrically opposed to the interests of Illinois ship- 
pers. Illinois domestic- and steam-coal markets for the 
first four months of the year were in a bad way. Do- 
mestic demand was negligible during the summer months, 
and steam business showed only slight improvement dur- 
ing the late summer and early fall. From October to 
December, however, there was a real betterment in the 
steam trade, which improvement was most pronounced 
in the fine coals, which showed a higher range of prices 
than ever before at the same time of year. There was 
at the end of the year a growing scarcity of tonnage. 

Domestic coal requirements ‘Tb broadened in the last 
three months of the year. Prices were well supported, 
notwithstanding a mild and open winter. Reduced quan- 
tities of free coal have been consigned to Western dis- 
tributing centers as compared with previous years. An 
accumulated tonnage has been held at the mines, waiting 
for a proper price rather than having to dump it into 
markets at a sacrifice. As a whole, Illinois coals have 
fluctuated less in price this year than previously. Mine 
labor has been plentiful until recently, and car supply 
has been unimpaired. . 
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Imcdliama 
By MicHarLt ScoLtuarp* 





SYNOPSIS—The production of coal in Indiana 
was much better during the past year as a whole 
than the first few months indicated. In the first 
half of the season many mines were closed, and 
others worked short time, many of them at a loss. 
The latter part of the year, however, was more pros- 
perous, and the entire production is estimated at 
over 1544 million short tons. 





The condition of the coal-mining industry in the State 
of Indiana during the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1915, 
was much better than had been expected. During the 
first 7 months there were 25 fewer mines in operation 
than during the latter part of the year of 1914, owing to 
the general business depression and the ruinous competi- 
tion from which the coal business has suffered for years in 
this state. 

There were 8 mines abandoned during the fiscal year, 
and many were closed temporarily, as the small demand 
would not justify the expense of keeping the mines opened. 
Of those operating, few were working full time, and the 
majority were in operation less than half time. As 
a result of these conditions, many miners were out 
of employment, and mine property in many instances 
was allowed to depreciate. However, about the middle 
of July, 1915, the coal-mining conditions grew much 
better and have continued to improve. 

Notwithstanding the time lost during the summer 
months on account of no demand for coal, a number of lo- 
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cal strikes and some shortage of railroad cars in the south- 
ern part of the state, the total production of mines em- 
ploying 10 or more men was 15,346,921 short tons. The 
estimated production of mines employing less than 10 men 
was 350,000 tons, making a total output of 15,696,921 
short tons. he wages paid to miners was $13,420,071.78. 
This does not include wages paid in small mines through- 
out the state. 

The average number of miners employed during the 
year was 20,702. Of the total production of coal 96,567 
short tons was from the Block seam. The production of 
block coal is steadily decreasing, and at the present time 
this grade of fuel is consumed principally in this state. 
Unless new block-coal mines are opened, the production 
of this coal will continue to decrease, as practically all the 
block mines are old and will not be large producers at 
any time. 


MARKET CONDITIONS WERE UNSATISFACTORY 


Owing to a stagnated condition of the coal market, op- 
erators who could work their mines at a profit were consid- 
ered fortunate. It is difficult to ascertain just exactly 
what the average selling price of coal was during the 
past vear, but it is.the consensus of opinion that the 
average price of No. 4 and No. 5 mine-run was from $1 
to $1.15 per ton, f.o.b. at the mine. With demand for 
coal steadily increasing, the operators agreed on a system 
of reporting their sales and prices with a view to getting 
a uniform price for their production, and the future looks 
brighter. 

The total consumption of coal in this state was 9,297,- 
723 tons, while 6,049,198 tons was shipped to other 
states. Of the production sold outside of the state, the 
major part went to Illinois, principally the Chicago mar- 
ket. 

Within the past two years steam shovels have been 
introduced into this state, and during the fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1915, extensive work has been done in 
stripping coal. At present there are several large steam 
shovels in the state which are operating practically all the 
time. There are two or three stripping mines that are 
removing 25 ft. of overlying strata and have a capacity 
of 250 tons of coal per day. 

During the year 52 fatal accidents occurred. ‘The 
production per fatality was 295,133 tons. Two deplorable 
accidents resulted from falls of slate, one at Speedwell 
No. 2 mine, operated by the Lower Vein Coal Co., of 
Terre Haute, and the other at the Ayrshire No. 7 mine, 
operated by the Ayrshire Coal Co., of Oakland City. Four 
men were killed in the Speedwell mine on Dee. 3, 1914, 
while on their way to the shaft bottom. 'They were near 
the motor parting on the main haulage road when they 
were caught by a large fall of slate. Two timbermen and 
the mine boss were killed at the Ayrshire No. 7 mine 
Mar. 7, 1915. They were engaged in cleaning up the mine 
and timbering. 

While the fatalities during the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, 1915, were large, it is gratifying to note that during 
the five months in which the mine-inspection department 
has been under the Industrial Board, there were 14 fatal 
accidents. During the first five months of this fiscal year 
there were 29 fatal accidents. With the workmen’s com- 
pensation act in force, additional safety measures are be- 
ing promoted both by the Industrial Board and the mine 
inanagements, especially by the companies carrying their 
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own risk under the compensation act. The increased 
interest and attention that is being given to the safety 
ot the mines no doubt will be instrumental in the future 
in largely reducing the number of accidents occurring 
in the mines of the state. 
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lowa 
By L. E. Stamm* 





SYNOPSIS—There has been scarcely any change 
in the coal production of Iowa for many years. Lit- 
tle car shortage and no labor troubles in the in- 
dustry have been experienced during the past year, 
and the prospects for 1916 are bright. 





Of late years there has been but little change in the con- 
ditions of the Lowa coal industry. Probably this is owing 
to the fact that many mines are being operated in the 
neighboring state, Illinois. These mines have to look 
largely westward for the sale of their output. Within 
the last few years a great deal of Illinois ‘coal has been 
shipped into Towa, the Dakotas and Nebraska. 

Freight rates have been in favor of the Illinois pro- 
ducer and have enabled him to get into territory that was 
formerly held by the Iowa coal operator. Also within the 
past few years Colorado and Wyoming have been mining 
and shipping coal into the Dakotas and into Nebraska. 
This has put Iowa between two active coal fields, with the 
result that not much increase has been made in the ton- 
nage of coal produced by the Lowa mines for some years. 
This is not because of the inferior quality of Lowa coal, 
for the fuel produced in this state is high-grade bituminous 
that burns and stocks well, but the trade decline results 
from the conditions mentioned. 

The growth that has been made in the Iowa coal in- 
dustry, however, has been a healthy one. Between two 
and three hundred mines are in operation in this state, 
and notwithstanding adverse freight rates and keen com- 
petition, the mines of Iowa are in better condition today 
than they have been for some years. Better equipment is 
being used than formerly, a number of mines haying been 
recently equipped with electric hoists and electric haulage, 
as well as cutting machines. 

Considerable interest has been manifested in first-aid 
and mine-rescue work this past year in the state. J. J. 
Forbes, of the Government service, has been in Iowa 
for some time instructing the miners, not only in first- 
aid work, but in the care necessary in order to minimize 
accidents in the mines. In this he has had the hearty sup- 
port of the operators, and so satisfactory has been his work 
that recently by request of miners and operators Mr. 
Forbes was granted an extension of time and will remain 
in this state until Feb. 1. 

In former years it has been the custom and the provision 
of the law for the mine inspectors to gather the statistics 
relative to coal production and accidents for a fiscal year 
ending June 30. However, the 36th General Assembly 
of Iowa changed the provisions of the law, and the sta- 
tistics will now be collected for the calendar year. 

The figures for the coal production for 1915 will not be 
available until about Feb. 1, 1916, as the blanks are re- 
quired to be sent to the operators on Jan. 1 and they 
are given one month for return. However, from statistics 
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gathered for the last half of the year 1914 and from 
general conditions of the coal industry at this time, it is 
believed that there will be but little change either in the 
coal tonnage produced or in the number of men employed 
in and around the mines. ‘lhe prediction is made, there- 
fore, that the production for 1915 will approximate 7,- 
500,000 short tons and show something like 16,000 men 
employed in the industry. While there will be a little more 
coal produced than in 1914, yet it is quite likely that 
the accident list will show a material reduction. 


But Litrte Car SHORTAGE 


Few complaints have been registered this fall regarding 
a car shortage. October saw some trouble in this respect 
with a few companies. Other firms report no car shortage 
to speak of. Companies doing a railroad and commercial 
business have reported good sales all fall. Companies in 
the state doing only a local business have had to run coun- 
ter to warm-weather conditions, and these have not been 
fruitful of much business. Altogether the coal situation 
this year differs but little from that of former seasons. 
Few labor troubles occur in the coal-mining industry 
of Iowa. Those that do are local and are usually settled 
by the district and state officers of the miners and opera- 
tors without stopping work at the mines. 
4 Two years ago the miners in this state kept at work 
while their representatives and those of the companies 
: were perfecting 2 new wage and working agreement. This 
~ proved of benefit to both the operators and the miners, 
the mines being kept in better condition and the men 
being provided with work instead of being idle while the 
agreement was under consideration. 

Just what will be done this coming spring when the 
time comes for the making of a new agreement, no one 
seems to know. Representatives of the miners and the 
operators will meet im Des Moines in April, 1916, to make 
a new wage and working agreement. ‘The provisions of 
this contract will depend largely on the attitude and ar- 
rangements which are perfected between the miners and 
operators of the Eastern bituminous mining states. 

The outlook for increased coal production in this state 
for 1916 appears good. Much prospecting has been done 
in Hardin County, and it is quite likely that considerable 
coal development will be made in that locality this com- 
ing year. While Mine No. 10 of the Phillips Coal Co. 
in Dallas County has suspended operations for a time, 
the loss in this county will be more than offset by the pro- 
duction of the new Dallas Coal Co. 

In Polk County the Maple Block Coal Co. closed one 
mine in the summer of 1915, but opened another. In 
Lucas County the coal tonnage is rapidly increasing and 
more new mines are to be opened soon. Mine No. 18 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., at Buxton and the plant of 
the Spring Hill Coal Co. are becoming large producers. 


Mansas 
By JoHN PELLEGRINO* 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, there was 
6,701,426 tons of coal produced in the State of Kansas. 
The coal production by counties was as follows: Craw- 
ford, 4,631,236 tons; Cherokee, 1,784,637; Leavenworth, 
184,226 ; Osis 78,827; Linn, 18,000 : Franklin, 2,500 ; 
Bourbon, 2,000. 


*State mine inspector, Pittsburg, 
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There were 27 fatal accidents in and around the Kansas 
mines, these being one fatal accident for every 247,831 
tons of coal produced. ‘There were 716 nonfatal seeidents 
during this year, making an average of one nonfatal acci- 
dent for every 9,359 tons of coal produced. 

The coal production of the state has decreased slightly 
because of labor troubles and the companies shutting 
down part of their mines on account of not having a 
market for their coal. 

Strip mining by steam shovels in Kansas is affecting 
the deep mining to a great extent. Crawford County pro- 
duced 421,348 Sine of strip coal and Cherokee County 
195,287 tons during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 5, 
ee a total of 616. ,635 tons of this fuel. The mradtte- 
tion a strip a was increased during the year in the two 
counties by 282,780 tons, which is 9,767 tons more than 
Crawford County alone produced in the previous year. 
At present there are 22 steam shovels in the State of 
Kansas, and each averaged 28,030 tons of coal during the 
year, 

Shotfiring by electricity is progressing favorably. Three 
mines are daily using a mechanical device to fire their 
shots. This is operated from the surface, thus preventing 
accidents to shotfirers. Shotfiring by this method also 
applies to shooting the coal at the strip mines, and since 
Oct. 20, 1915, all of the strip-pit operators in the state 
are having their shots fired by electric batteries to elimi- 
nate accidents as far as possible. 

First-aid and rescue work in Kansas are yet in their 
infancy, and there is only a small supply of rescue ap- 
paratus around the mines that can be obtained in case of 
an accident. The state has a mine-rescue station at West 
Fourth St., Pittsburg, Kan., and rescue car No. 4 of the 
United States Bureau of Mines has the supervision over it. 
Owing to the lack of funds for carrying on this work, 
when “this car is out on one of its instruction trips, there 
is nobody left at the station. 

Car No. 4 of the United States Bureau of Mines has 
been making a training trip in the vicinity of Pittsburg 
since Oct. 16, 1915. Stops of one week each were made 
at Turk, Scammon, Roseland, Weir, Radley, Girard, 
Franklin, Arma, Mulberry, Gross and at the University 
of Kansas, at Lawrence. Taking into consideration the 
present conditions in this field, the car has had quite a 
successful trip. Notwithstanding the fact that nearly 
all the training has been done at night, a large number of 
men received first-aid and mine-rescue instruction. First- 
aid societies were organized at Turk, Carona, Radley and 
Arma, and it is expected that in a short time each mining 
town in this field will have its first-aid association. 
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By C. J. Norwoop* 


The coal production of this state for 1915 will be about 
21,375,000 tons, of which the eastern portion produced 
a little over 14,500,000 tons. Though these figures show 
a gain over the preceding year’s production, business as 
a whole fell much below expectations. 

At the beginning of the year a general depression was 
experienced throughout the state, owing to the Huropean 
War, but the latter part of the year showed an improved 
demand permitting the mines to work more steadily. 





*Chief mine inspector, Lexington, Ky. 
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The Big Sandy and Tug Fork districts in the eastern 
part of the state were affected by car and labor shortage, 
and though the production from these districts showed 
an increase of over 1,000,000 tons, it was less than it 
would have been had there been plenty of cars and enough 
labor. 

There is a good demand for byproduct coal at the mines 
on the Big Sandy and Northfolk of the Kentucky River. 
There are enough contracts on hand to keep most of the 
mines producing throughout 1916 if sufficient labor can 
be obtained. 

The coke production in the southeastern part of Ken- 
tucky was good and showed a marked increase in the lat- 
ter months of the year which offset the decrease in the 
spring. The net increase exceeded 1,000,000 tons. 


EASTERN CoA FIretp ProGresses RAPIDLY 


The general outlook in the eastern field is very bright. 
The principal gains in production were made in Harlan, 
Letcher and Perry Counties, distributed as follows: 
Harlan, 20 per cent.; Letcher, 60 per cent.; Perry, 90 
per cent. 

Unsatisfactory conditions prevailed in the western part 
of the state. From the present outlook there will be a 
decrease of about 950,000 tons. The causes for this are 
said to be the depression in the cotton market and also 
in the manufacturing plants in the South, the introduc- 
tion of fuel-economizing locomotives by railroads using 
western Kentucky coal and the mild weather that pre- 
vailed throughout the year. The high cost of production 
and the increased freight rates to the South are also 
claimed as factors in the low production. 

There were few labor disturbances in the state during 
the year. A short strike occurred in both Bell and Floyd 
Counties, each affecting a single company, but these had 
little effect on the total output. No large mine fatalities 
occurred, and the total number of deaths was relatively 
small. 
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Maryland 


By WILLIAM WALTERS* 


While at the present time it is impossible to give the 
exact figures of the coal production of Maryland, the 
tonnage will be somewhat larger for 1915 than for 
1914, when it was below the 4-milhon-ton mark. There 
were several coal mines idle during the greater part of the 
year. Some of these are good producers, and from the 
best information available a great many will report a de- 
crease, as the demand for coal was not general and there 
were no unusual activities in the industrial world at large. 
Not only was there a decrease in many localities in the 
amount of coal mined, but prices were not at all satisfac- 
tory. The total output for the year may reach 4 million 
tons. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. will report a large increase, 
as its mines worked full time during the entire year, 
producing about 2,040,000 tons. The number of employ- 
ees in the mines of the state will not be materially 
changed from that of the year 1914, which was about 
5,775. 

As to the fatalities during the fiscal year beginning 
May 1, 1915, there were 6 reported up to Dec. 20, 1915. 
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Three were caused by falls of top rock, one by cars, one 
by electrocution and one by dynamite caps. The reports 
of nonfatal accidents show a considerable reduction. There 
were no labor troubles of any kind in the state of Mary- 
land during the past year. 


Michigan 
By THomas Kanary* 


The estimated tonnage of Michigan for 1915 will be 
about the same as that for last year—1,250,000 tons—- 
with the indications at the present time for a much greater 
tonnage in 1916. 

There were no labor troubles in the state during the 
past year, and the percentage of car supply during 1915 
was 100 per cent. 

The operators of the state have taken up the mine- 
safety question to a considerable extent. I was success- 
ful in having a government mine-rescue car sent into this 
state the past summer. Instructions were given in mine- 
rescue and first-aid work, and mine-rescue and first-aid 
teams have now been organized with the happiest of pros- 
pects at all the mines in the state. 


Ps 
Missouri 
By J. P. Hawxinst 


The coal production in Missouri for the year just 
passed will be about 4,000,000 tons. The mild weather that 
has visited Missouri for the past 60 days will affect the 
production somewhat, but not enough to alter the figures 
materially. About one-half of the coal that is mined in 
the State of Missouri is “powder mined,” while approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons are produced by hand. 

The history of the Missouri coal industry dates back to 
1806, when coal was first found on the banks of the Osage 
River. Since the discovery, this state has produced nearly 
125,000,000 tons of coal, and at the present rate of con- 
sumption it is figured that there is enough coal to last 
9,000 years. The banner year for production was in 1905, 
there being 4,381,956 tons mined, valued at $7,147,665. 

Much interest is being taken in the coal industry, and 
every effort is made for the improvement of the work 
and for the safety of those employed. The labor troubles 
in 1915 were of little consequence. 


eS 


Montana 
By JouHn Sanpersont 


The coal industry of the State of Montana for the 
year 1915 has not been all it might have been. This 
was partly because the railroads were not operating to 
their full capacity and the winter of 1914-15 being mild, 
the demand for coal on the commercial market was not 
particularly good. 

The railroad mines of the state, which include those 
of the Repubhe Coal Co., of Klein, Musselshell County, 
owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 
Co., those of the Northwestern Improvement Co., of Red 
Lodge, Carbon County, owned by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., and those of the Cottonwood Coal Co., of 
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Stockett, Cascade County, owned by the Great Northern 
Railroad Co., consume their own product. The rest of 
the mines of the state are dependent on the commercial 
market, which is governed to a great extent by the weather 
conditions. 

The year 1914 showed a du_rease in tonnage of 427,000 
tons below the 1913 output, and the output for 1915 
will be below that of 1914. 

There are various causes for these conditions, one being 
that the winters of 1913-14 and 1914-15 were very mild, 
another being that a great many industries of the state 
are adopting the use of electricity, all of which has a 
tendency to curtail the coal output. 

There is also a great amount of coal shipped into the 
state from Wyoming, the natural conditions there being 
so much better than those in Montana that Wyoming 
operators are able to produce their coal at a much less 
cost than Montana coal owners, thereby enabling the for- 
mer to enter this market. 

There is also considerable coal shipped in from Canada, 
conditions there also being such that the Canadians are 
able to produce coal at a much less cost than the Montana 
operators. 





SUMMARY OF MONTANA COAL MINING IN 1915 
Machine men and helpers employed 183 
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Total number men employed in 
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Tons produced per man employed per day...... 4.1 
Total tonnage 2,697,054 
Total value $4,285,146. 26 
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Tons coal produced for each serious accident... 61,297 
Men employed per each fatal accident.......... 340 
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Percentage injured seriously per 1,000 men 
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New Mexico 
By Rees H. Beppow* 


The production of coal in New Mexico for the fiscal 
year ending Oct. 31, 1915, was greater by about 31,669 
tons than that of the preceding 12 months. The follow- 
ing table, which is based upon nearly complete returns 
from the various companies, shows the coal and coke 
production, number of accidents, fatal and nonfatal, other 
statistical information for the fiscal year. 


SUMMARY OF COAL AND COKE PRODUCTION OF NEW 
MEXICO FOR THE YEAR ENDING OCT. 31, 1915 


Number of mines in operation 
Number of mines temporarily closed 
MibmouersoL New MINES Started. a... 0 0% sc, e sc mcrie ss 46 
iPeuIpamOls COal Produced, CONS... . os. cec sss cle we vec 
Sub-bituminous: coal produced, tons... ....606655- 75 
Ae racitescOaAl produced, tonS.r.. oc.6 2665 secs oes 3 
NCH EER TIT OG IICOGs CONS eta c s)ckere tele ity is) sd. alepeielayele eres 
Increase from last year’s. production, tons.......... 
Coal mined by hand, tons 
Coal mined by machine, tons 
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Number of employees,in and about the mines...... 4, 
Number of employees about the coke ovens......... 

Number of fatal accidents 
Number of nonfatal accidents 
Mons.oOL coalimined forveach life Tost... 2. <5. access 
Number of employees for each life lost............ 231.6 
Number killed for each thousand employed........ 4.31 


Approximate value of coal production........... $5,516,550.00 
Approximate value of coke production........... 1,199,776.58 
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North Dakota 
By Jay W. 

The production of lignite coal during the year 1915 
is estimated as being close to 600,000 tons, a greater 
amount by 50,000 tons than has heed mined in any year 
heretofore. The output has doubled in the last 7 years, 
only a little over 300,000 tons being mined in 1908. 

There have been remar kably fame accidents during the 
past year, and but one fatality has been reported. 

One hundred and twenty mines have been in operation, 
varying in size from very small ones employing but three 
or four men to large operations employing 400 men. 
The total number of men engaged has averaged over 850 
during the six winter months and 460 during the sum- 
mer Sa 

An experimental station has been operated by the state 
at Hebron for a number of years under the direction of 
K. J. Babcock, dean of the College of Mining Engineer- 
ing of the State University, and much valuable informa- 
Hoe has been collected, and many practical experiments 
have been performed. 

Briquetting is one of the uses to which lignite coal 
will inevitably be put, and the station is equipped with 
a commercial-sized plant. <A briquetting plant has been 
built at Minot and has proved successful. 
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Ohio 
By J. M. Roant 





SY NOPSIS—The total production of coal in Ohio 
was about 22,000,000 tons, which output shows an 
increase over last year. The general results were 
not as satisfactory as had been hoped for. However, 
the outlook at the end of the year was quite promis- 
ing. A safety campaign has materially reduced the 
number of accidents, 





From advance reports received from the various mining 
localities throughout the state relative to the estimated 
tonnage of coal for the year 1915, indications point to a 
very material increase as compared with the production 
of coal for 1914. However, the tonnage at this time can- 
not be accurately estimated, owing to the long suspension 
in the operation of mines in the eastern Ohio district 
which resumed in the months of May and June and the 
suspension in the operation of a large number of mines 
located in the Hocking Valley district for the last six 
months of the year 1915. 

At the beginning of 1915 prospects were not bright for 
a very decided increase in the coal production of the state 
over that of the previous year, when the tonnage de- 
creased over one-half of the normal tonnage reported for 
the year 1913, the total tonnage for which amounted to 
36,285,468 tons, as compared with 18,736,407 tons re- 
ported for the year 1914. 

The financial and industrial condition of the entire 
country was responsible in a measure for the depression 
in the coal industry for the first half of 1915. The 
protracted suspension of the mines located in the Counties 
of Belmont, Harrison and Jefferson continued through 
1915, until a satisfactory wage-scale agreement was entered 
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into between the operators and representatives of the 
United Mine Workers at Cleveland, Ohio, May 11, 1915. 
However, the trade even at this time did not justify 
the resumption of many of the large mines of this 
district, and some remain suspended at the close of the 
year. After a long suspension, such as was experienced 
in this district for 18 months, it requires from 60 to 90 
days for mines to be placed in condition to produce any- 
thing like the normal output of which they are capable. 

Practically the same conditions prevailed in the Hock- 
ing Valley district, composed of the Counties of Athens, 
Hocking and Perry, when in July, especially in Athens 
County, a number of large mines suspended operations 
and have been idle since. Inability to produce coal in com- 
petition, on account of local mining conditions in general, 
but principally the railroad rate now in operation in 
that district, is held responsible for the wholesale closing 
of so many of the large operations in this locality. 

Never in years were mining conditions in this section 
of the state so acute. Over 5,000 men were suddenly 
thrown out of employment, and want and suffering were 
felt for several months. The situation became so serious 
that state aid was solicited, and the work of collecting 
end distributing supplies was done in a systematic man- 
ner through the agency of the office of the adjutant 
general of the state with the aid of a corps of able 
assistants. The industrial commission, through the min- 
ing department and the department in charge of the free 
employment bureaus of the state, was also called upon to 
assist in securing employment for the miners who were 
without means of obtaining a livelihood and who were in 
an absolute state of want. 

With conditions in the different mining districts of the 
state assuming somewhat near the normal condition, the 
outlook for the year 1916 is promising for the coal trade, 
and the tonnage will undoubtedly be much higher than 
that reported for the years 1914 and 1915. 


SCALE SETTLEMENTS 


On April 12, 1915, a mining scale was signed at 
Coshocton, Ohio, by representatives of the miners and 
operators of that district, the mines of which had been 
idle since April 1, 1914, when the wage agreement be- 
tween the miners and operators expired. 

On May 11, 1915, another wage-scale agreement was 
signed between the representatives of the miners and 
operators of the eastern Ohio district at Cleveland, Ohio. 
This ended a suspension of the mines in that district 
that had existed for a period of 18 months. 

The signing of these two wage agreements ended two 
of the most protracted suspensions of mining districts 
which the state had experienced in years and was due 
largely to the enactment of a law in February, 1914, 
which changed the system of weighing the coal and the 
method of paying for it. 

Advance reports received from the various mining 
districts indicate a decrease in the tonnage of the Counties 
of Athens, Hocking and Perry. The mines of Belmont, 
Harrison and Jefferson Counties will report increases as 
compared with the tonnage reported for the year 1914. 
Other mining districts of minor importance as regards 
production will also show increases. 

The number of persons employed in the state for the 
year will probably show a decrease, due to the suspensions 
in two of the largest coal-producing districts in the 
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state for at least half of the year. There was no great 
demand for labor in the mines after these mines opened 
up in June and July, and a great many of the miners 
sought employment in other mining localities and states. 
The same holds true of the Hocking Valley district, 
where over 5,000 men were out of employment for several 
months of the latter part of the year, some of whom sought 
other employment. The close of the year finds 2,000 
men still out of work in this district. 

On an average the mines of the state worked only about 
one-half time. Especially in the districts already men- 
tioned, reports may indicate that they did not even average 
half-time. The mines of the Guernsey or Cambridge 
district operated practically the entire year, but not 
nearly full time, some of the mines operating only a 
few days of each month, until the fall and winter months, 
when they averaged nearly full time. 

There was very little Lake trade reported from the 
Hocking Valley district for the year. In eastern Ohio 
the mines were so late starting operations that little 
Lake trade was in evidence there, and shipments were 
slow when the mines did resume operations. The Lake 
trade from the Cambridge district was about 60 per cent. 
of the normal. 


Car SUPPLY 


The car supply in the Hocking Valley district was 
equal to the demand, owing to so many of the large mines 
heing idle a greater portion of the year. In eastern Ohio, 
when the coal trade became inore brisk, there was a short- 
age in the car supply at nearly all of the mines, causing 
them to work short hours. In the Massillon district fre- 
quent complaints of a shortage in the car supply were 
made, especially of the mines located on the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. 

In the Straitsville district, where many of the large 
mines were idle a great portion of the year, the car sup- 
ply was adequate to meet the demands, while in the 
Cambridge district the car supply was 100 per cent. for 
the first 10 months of the -year and 95 per cent. for the 
months of November and December. The car supply 
for the Tuscarawas district was 100 per cent. on all 
railroads except the Baltimore & Ohio, where it has only 
been 50 per cent. normal since Nov. 1. During the 
latter part of, the year in the Jackson district there was 
a shortage of about 25 per cent. in the car supply. 


ACCIDENTS AND THEIR CAUSE 


For the year ending Dec. 22, 1915, 60 fatal accidents 
were reported to the mining department; in addition to 
this number two accidents which occurred in 1914 ter- 
minated fatally in 1915. 

Falls of roof were responsible for 30 deaths; falls of 
coal, 6; mine cars, 10; motors, 4; mining machines, 2; 
electricity, 4; shot blowing through the rib, 1; returning 
too soon to an unfired shot, 2; and to miscellaneous — 
causes, 1. In 1914, 58 fatalities were reported. Falls 
of roof show a decrease of 9, falls of coal an increase of 
3. mine cars 3 and electricity an increase of 3. 

For the year ending Dec. 22, 1915, prosecutions for 
violations of the mining laws were reported, and fines 
amounting to $210 were assessed and collected and de- 
posited with the state treasurer as required by law. 

There were no labor troubles of any importance, with 
the exception of a few minor strikes of a local nature 
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resulting in a suspension of only a few days, although 
there was a suspension. of operations in the mines of 
eastern Ohio and the Hocking Valley districts, the cause 
of which has already been commented upon. 


MINE Fires 


Through failure to comply with an order of the mining 
department a disastrous fire occurred on May 29, 1915, 
in the Sunday Creek Co.’s mine 211, located at Poston, 
Athens County, Ohio. Nos. 7 and 8 west entries were 
being driven to connect with Nos. 7 and 8 east entries, 
which had been cut off by a squeeze and which were known 
te contain firedamp. Orders had been issued to drill in 
advance of the faces of Nos. 7 and 8 west entries and to 
use no open lights in those entries. Contrary to this 
order open lights were being used when a hole at the face 
of No. 8 west entry penetrated the excavations contain- 
ing firedamp. The gas issuing from this opening was 
ignited by the open lights being used by one of the 
drillers. 

Instead of attempting to stop the flow of the burning 
gas, the men left this entry to notify the management. 
In the meantime the face of the entry and a partially 
loaded mine car standing near-by ignited, generating 
large quantities of smoke and noxious gases. Attempts 
were made to confine the fire to a small area by erecting 
stoppings, but without success, as the gases generated 
overcame several of those engaged in the work. A similar 
attempt to erect stoppings on the main intake and return 
at Nos. 5 and 6 west entries also proved unsuccessful, but 
the mine was finally sealed. 

It was reopened Sept. 14, 1915, under the direction of 
the mining department. In the exploration and examina- 
tion of the mine the Westphalia 2-hr. type breathing 
apparatus was used and a distance of approximately 2 
ri. was covered underground, which probably estab- 
lishes a record for distance covered continuously with 
breathing apparatus. 

On the morning of Aug. 21, 1915, the fireboss employed 
by the Poston Consolidated Coal Co.’s Poston No. 6 mine 
at Millfield, Athens County, Ohio, discovered a fire that 
had gained considerable headway at the face of east N. F. 
entry, due probably to the ignition of a gas feeder by a 
shot fired on the previous evening. Efforts were made 
to seal off the fire section by erecting stoppings. This 
mine generates firedamp in considerable quantity, and 
while a temporary stopping was being erected, a slight 
explosion occurred, necessitating a discontinuance of the 
efforts to erect stoppings in the face entries. 

The mining department, having been notified of the 
progress of the fire, advised that the ventilation be con- 
tinued pending the arrival of a force of inspectors with 
the mine-rescue car and its equipment, but in disregard 
of this advice the mine management sealed the entire 
nine. 

The mine remained sealed until Oct. 14. During this 
interval the. progress of extinguishing operations was 
noted from time to time by means of chemical analyses 
by the mining department of samples of the atmosphere 
in the mine, the samples being collected by means of a 
pipe through the seal at the top of the main shaft. These 
analyses, in combination with the knowledge of the 
physical conditions in the mine, proved of considerable 
assistance in determining the probable extent and dura- 
tion of the fire. The final analysis before reopening the 
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mine showed oxygen content of less than 5 per cent.; 
carbon monoxide about 0.4 per cent. ; carbon dioxide about 
x.) per cent. and methane about 21.5 per cent. The seals 
were removed on Oct. 14, and ventilation restored; on 
Oct. 15 the chief deputy and a force of inspectors equipped 
with the Westphalia breathing apparatus entered the 
mine. The exploration was accomplished with consider- 
able difficulty, water to a depth of 3 ft. or more being 
encountered at the bottom of the shaft. Heavy falls of 
roof throughout the fire zone made progress difficult. 

Upon the completion of this examination permission 
was given to proceed with the necessary repairs preparatory 
to a resumption of operations. After the examination 
of the fire zone in this mine by the exploring party, it 
was the opinion of the mining department that had the 
advice given by it to continue the ventilation pending the 
arrival of the mine-rescue car with a force of inspectors 
been heeded by those in charge, the fire could have been 
extinguished from the inside with no further loss than a 
possible discontinuation of operations in the affected 
territory for a short time. 


BULLETINS IssurD DuRING THE YEAR 


On Jan. 6, a bulletin in regard to the legal use of 
carbide throughout the mines of the state was issued. 
This was deemed necessary owing to so many flagrant 
violations in its use and a serious accident from the use 
of this means of lghting being reported whereby an 
employee was seriously burned from the careless handling 
of the refuse of carbide, almost causing the loss of the 
sight of both eyes. Inspectors were instructed to enforce 
the law and to prosecute violations. 

On Noy. 22 an order was issued relative to the check- 
ing of persons entering and coming out of the mine, 
especially in gaseous mines and all mines where shafts 
were used as the only means of ingress and egress. 
Attention was called to the fact that it was the duty of 
the company and mine comnuttee to enforce In some way 
a strict compliance with this rule. This system is in use 
in a large number of mines and is working satisfactorily. 

On Noy. 22 a bulletin was also issued relative to pre- 
cautions being taken on account of the approach of cold 
weather and the dangers attending it, requesting mine 
managements to make thorough inspections of their 
mines, to see that all dust was wet down, and wherever 
possible to heat the air and furnish moisture by placing 
sprays on the inside or turning in the exhaust steam from 
their boilers. 

On Dee. 6 a bulletin was issued relative to the distribu- 
tion of rules and excerpts of the mining laws at the 
different mines which have been published by the mining 
department in eight languages. In this way it is hoped 
that many of the fatalities will be avoided, as it will im- 
struct all foreigners in their own language of the dangers 
surrounding their vocation and means of safeguarding 
their lives. 


MATTERS OF SAFETY 


While there has been no direct movement of the oper- 
ators of the state as a body engaging or entering into 
any special safety-first movement, many of the large coal 
companies have employed safety bosses at their mines to 
patrol the faces of the working places, and as a result 
better timbering is being done, dangerous machinery 1s 
being guarded, explosives are being handled with more 
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caution, escapeways are being kept in safer condition, 
better discipline is being established and more care exer- 
cised in the handling of trips and a closer watch is being 
kept as to the manner in which the miners shoot their coal. 

In the Cambridge district the operators have given 
safety questions more attention in the past year than ever 
before. Safety foremen have been employed in addition 
to the regular mine foreman and fireboss. A rule is also 
in force throughout this district whereby all miners are 
required to snub or block their coal before shots are fired. 

In Belmont County extra foremen visit the working 
places each day in place of every alternate day; also in 
cases where new men are employed or dangerous places 
are found, they are looked after twice daily. Others have 
posted signs in and out of the mines, such as “Safety 
First,” “Post Your Slate,’ “Remember Your Family,” 
“Look Out for the Motor” and many other similar signs. 

Summing up the whole question of safety to persons 
employed in and around the mines of the state, we are 
convinced that there is a desire both on the part of the 
employer and the employed to observe the rules of the 
mining department and the provisions of the mining 
laws for the preservation of both life and property. Also, 
taking into consideration the condition under which many 
of the large mines resumed operation after so long a 
period of idleness, it is indeed gratifying to report only 
60 fatalities for the year at this time. 


: 


Oklahoma 


By Epwarp BoyLe* 








SYNOPSIS—The coal tonnage produced in Okla- 
homa for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, 
was over 400,000 tons less than that of the pre- 
ceding year. Machine mining increased slightly. 
No labor difficulties of any extent were experienced, 
and the relations between employer and employee 
are cordial. Coal produced by stripping will doubt- 
less in future contribute largely to the state's 
output. 





In the year ended June 30, 1915, 3,321,795 tons of coal 
was produced from the mines of Oklahoma. This is a de- 
crease in production from the previous year of 410,757 
tons. Of the 1915 output 2,551,041 tons was obtained 
by pick mining, while 770,754 tons was obtained from 
machine mines. This is an increase of machine-mined coal 
of 82,064 tons, or 2.5 per cent. over the production for the 
fiscal year 1913-14. The machine-mined coal now consti- 
tutes 23.2 per cent. of the total coal output. 

The subdivided production of the various grades of coal 
marketed is shown in the following table: 


-———Pick-Mined Coal————_, 
Peaand Run-of- 








District Lump Nut Slack Mine Totals 
IN OSM Lecter teresa ciecets 156,164 24,873 107,882 1,005,649 1,297,212 
INOMES ee cele striere «» 265,703 76,166 210,136 418,313 970,318 
IVOR TOG e sisteisteicciere mere +, Oe 9,292 28,708 224,548 286;65 7, 

Total - 445,974 “109,831 346,726 1,648,510 2,551,041 
cm Machine-Mined Coal ———Y_, 
Peaand Run-of- 

District Lump Nut Slack Mine Totals 
NOEL seni sieves BA sele ae POFL OE 4,964 35,776 4,551 144,488 
INO Aprea cue, cove ere vetelens 37,346 10,519 22,807 109,092 179,764 
INS ODMOle aie he chdtelevets 68,323 18,016 49,422 310,741 446,502 

Total . 204,866 33,499 108,005 424,384 770,754 
Total for state.. 650,840 840,143 454,731 2,072,894 3,321,795 





*Chief mine inspector, McAlester, Okla. 
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Reports were received from 80 mines, of which 39 
showed a production of 30,000 or more tons per annum. 
There were 19 mines with an average daily output of over 
300 tons. The largest average daily production is 771 
tons and is reported from the Rock Island No. 40 mine. 

The coal industry gave employment to 7,669 men, di- 
vided as shown in the following table: 


DIVISION OF LABOR 
co Machine Mining——_, ;>———Pick Mining———_, 


Company Company 
Men Men 

In- Out- Run- In- Out- Grand 
Dist. Miners side side ners Total Miners side side Total Total 
NO Ue 144 90 49 40 323 1,689 7384 328 2,728 3,051 
INOW! 2 217 1b Soren 474 1,339 699 362 2,400 2,874 
NCO; Broce 685. 258 100 93 1136 416 128 64 608 1,744 
State 1,046 499 208 180 1,933 38,444 1,561 754 5,736 7,669 


The work at the mines was more intermittent than 
usual. The following table shows the average time worked 
by the miners in the various districts. It will be observed 
that the average miner in the pick mines of district No. 1 
received the steadiest employment—194 working days 
per year—while his fellow miner in operations of the same 
character in district No. 3 secured but 148 days of work. 
The table also shows the number of miners employed in 
each district and the average daily tonnage of coal loaded 
by each. The word “miners” is here understood to mean 
only the men who load the coal. 


TIME WORKED AND PRODUCTION PER MINER 
——— Machine Mining——_,,_ ————Pick Mining—————_,, 











Yearly Yearly 

Produc- Average Produc- Average 

tion per Num- Daily tion per Num- Daily 

Days Loader,’ ber Turn, Days’ Loader, ber Turn, 

Dist. Worked Tons Miners Tons Worked Tons’ Loaders Tons 
INGssel edb 4s ~ 1,003 144 |) 6.52 194 768 1,689 3.96 
INGO i, ae Lael 824 As Wy Gin 3 3 189 724 1,339 3.84 
INGA won Lt 652 685 4.15 148 689 416 4.66 
State. 157 Tae 1,046 4.69 187 741 8,444 3.97 


As in previous years, Pittsburg is the leading coal- 
producing county, but Latimer, Okmulgee and Coal Coun- 
ties follow closely in order. 

Haskell County produced no coal last year, as the Sans 
Bois mines at McCurtain were idle. These mines, how- 
ever, are being put in shape to operate, and this county 
will undoubtedly show a considerable production at the 
end of the next fiscal year. The major portion of the ma- 
chine-mined coal was produced from the flat Henryetta 
seam. In many of the mines of the McAlester field the 
extremely heavy pitch makes the use of machines almost 
impossible under the present system of mining, and con- 
sequently most of the coal is still obtained by pick min- 
ing. However, as the mines become deeper, the pitch usu- 
ally becomes flatter, and in these cases machines are 
gradually being introduced where practicable. 


Some New MINES WERE OPENED 


A number of new operations were opened during the 
past year, and the coal produced from these mines will 
undoubtedly materially increase the state’s output in the 
coming year. Among these may be noted a new shaft for 
the Degnan & McConnell Coal Co., at Wilburton, a shaft 
and a slope at Hartshorne and a shaft at Alderson for the 
Rock Island Coal Mining Co., two slopes at Adamson 
for the Union Coal Co., two slopes at Blanco, in addition 
to several small openings in various parts of the mining 
field. Most of these mines will be large ones with modern 
machinery and equipment. 

At Midway, in Coal County, one of the mines has 
changed from the room-and-pillar to the longwall system 
of mining. If it should prove successful, it will undoubt- 
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edly be introduced into other mines to the benefit of the 
mining industry, since longwall allows a greater extraction 
of coal than any other system now in vogue. 

The coal industry of the state has been hard driven 
to operate profitably during the past year. The settlement 
of labor difficulties in Colorado has again brought this coal 
into competition with Oklahoma fuel to such an extent 
that coal from that state competes successfully with the 
Oklahoma product as far east as Oklahoma City. In ad- 
dition the price of oil was so low that many of the railroads 
installed oil burners in their engines, and the mines there- 
fore lost a good portion of this business. Other industrial 
plants, as power houses, ete., changed from coal to oil as 
a fuel. Under these conditions there is little surprise 
at the considerable number of coal companies that have 
gone into the hands of receivers or have suffered reorgani- 
zation. 

The relations between employer and employee in the 
mining industry have been cordial, and there has been 
little or no time lost through strikes. 

The Government rescue car and crew spent five months 
in the coal fields teaching first aid and the use of the 
oxygen breathing apparatus. This training was given to 
400 miners at the different camps and also to about 50 
of the miners’ wives and daughters. 

Better sanitary and safety precautions are gradually 
being introduced for the benefit of the miners, and recog- 
nition must be given for these improvements and for the 
general good condition of the mines to the able body of 
men composing the state inspection foree—John O’Brien 
and Thomas Scott in district No. 1, Martin Clark and 
William T. Williams in district No. 2, and Frank Haley 
in district No. 3. 


Oregon 
By Henry M. Parxs* 


Though the mining of coal in Oregon has never been 
considered one of the important industries of the state, 
nevertheless in the last six years alone 340,728 tons has 
been mined, having a total value of $946,903. The sta- 
tistics of the coal production for 1915 are not as yet avail- 
able, but in 1914 there was 51,558 short tons mined with a 
value of $143,556. This is a slight increase over the 
production‘in 1913, which was 46,063 short tons, valued at 
$116,724. 

All the coal mined in Oregon comes from the Cocs 
Bay coal field, so named from the fact that it entirely 
surrounds that body of water. This field occupies a total 
area of about 230 sq.mi. The two largest producing mines 
are those operated by the Beaver Hill Coal Co. and the 
Coos Bay Coal and Fuel Co. In 1914 the average number 
of workmen at the Beaver Hill was 77 and at the Coos 
Bay Coal and Fuel Co.’s mine 62. 

Other coal fields have been prospected in different parts 
of the state. Among them are the upper Nehalem field 
in Columbia County; the lower Nehalem in Clatsop and 
Tillamook Counties; the Yaquina field in Lincoln County ; 
the Eckley and Shasta Costa fields in Curry County; 
the Eden field in Coos County; and the Rogue River Val- 
ley field in Jackson County. All these fields lie west of 
the Cascade range. 


— 





*Director, Oregon Bureau of Mines, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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Pennsylvania 
By FRANK Hatu* 





SY NOPSIS—The coal production of the state was 
about 232,000,000 tons, of which approximately 
84,000,000 tons was anthracite and 148,000,000 
tons was bituminous. About 18,000,000 tons of 
coke was produced, mostly in beehive ovens. There 
were 571 fatal accidents in the anthracite region 
and 428 in the bituminous field. 





The total production of coal in Pennsylvania for the 
year 1915 will amount to about 232,000,000 net tons, ac- 
cording to the most careful estimates. Of this amount 
84,000,000 tons will be anthracite and 148,000,000 tons 
bituminous. The amount of coal consumed about the 
mines in the anthracite region is estimated at 9,000,000 
tons and in the bituminous region at 7,000,000 tons. 

The number of employees in the anthracite region was 
168,000 and in the bituminous region 180,000. Fatal acci- 
dents in the anthracite region numbered 571 and nonfatal 
accidents 957. In the bituminous districts there were 428 
fatal and 1,257 nonfatal accidents. The coke production 
in the bituminous region amounted to 18,000,000 tons. No 
coke was produced in the anthracite region. The esti- 
mates of production in 1915 by districts are as follows: 














ANTHRACITE 
: : Production, Coal Consumed 
District Tons Employees at Mines, Tons 
LLISUR sieltate tausta a) sheveieuene (ere 1,022,626 2,207 121,377 
ATL Git a8) eet aiekaker ee cratcnerche 4,005,926 8,733 384,162 
STO ars searehe oeketae ears 3,729,104 7,860 263,126 
ALF AWE raPtey hahah Ce hee Rae 3,584,000 6,000 280,000 
Ste < Siimaca sc tar cet enc 3,198,245 6,940 280,738 
GUT tice lv tomstotruste fevsionetie 6,048,000 13,150 582,400 
CLBLES « cssreralet oberon ates cbehete 6,139,840 11,500 612,640 
SUL opteder ene Maemare hes 3,975,424 8,500 504,000 
StH pda sins oleae nines a 5,990,000 10,019 493,844 
MOEN Sirs tse eins eae ee 5,768,000 10,750 470,400 
el Cais 6757 ccterctava reer o 6,720,000 11,862 750,521 
Zit ile Seay evvaene uate rersutctarctars 3,553,473 7,009 474,982 
TSC Beas a anetetels A icon hele 3,035,110 6,879 350,879 
UA CH rai, netens tale ease oveio.e 3,080,000 6,500 593,600 
LBC Banctc(ct hints costeeare 2,594,700 6,717 385,814 
LOD iicsiake cetera erations 3,205,780 7,468 392,612 
LC thee Aare cee esd ee 5,271,280 9,234 552,720 
TL SEG yiedd. cela isneeeleneteie eee 3,475,321 6,100 337,221 
LOC ee a etatereas cencaercints 3,584,000 7,700 537,600 
PAN BLA RE IE 6 & eaters: Gn Bed 2,486,400 6,000 470,000 
DLStP forensua oieterebohe apes 3,184,365 6,896 310,831 
MOLARS in cuekters soi 83,616,484 168,019 9,149,467 
BITUMINOUS 
Production, Coal Consumed 
Tons Employees at Mines, Tons 
3,683,574 5,000 75,236 
6,800,000 6,900 220,000 
3,000,000 5,500 170,000 
5,400,000 7,300 160,000 
5,800,000 6,900 185,000 
4,400,000 6,320 103.080 
4,000,000 5,450 109,000 
4,000,000 6,000 72,870 
6,000,000 7,450 3,500,000 
3,300,000 5,800 85,000 
(peal 6,075 309,567 
4,240,000 6,250 261,850 
4,000,000 5,150 45,000 
5,500,000 5,750 68,000 
5,000,000 6,500 120,000 
6,500,000 7,500 500,000 
4,261,394 7,220 63,598 
4,000,000 6,700 72,500 
6,630,000 6,400 185,000 
5,500,000 5,500 115,000 
6,560,340 5,860 175,369 
4,750,000 5,000 70,000 
5,700,000 6,600 140,000 
4,874,412 6,288 100.763 
4,500,000 6,500 150,000 
3,783,538 5,304 86,830 
4,151,700 5,308 93,000 
4,857,498 6,150 23,000 
4,002,505 4,617 103,605 
5,062,095 5,900 170,996 
TO TAIS  aate same 147,996,247 183,192 7,534,264 


Operations in both regions were somewhat curtailed by 
the shortage of labor and car supply. The question of la- 





*Deputy chief, Pennsylvania State Department of Mines, 
Harrisburg, Penn. 
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bor is a serious one at the present time, largely because the 
European War has made a great drain on the number of 
foreign miners. In both the anthracite and the bitumi- 
nous regions the Slavs constitute a majority of the mine 
workers. 

In the anthracite region there are at least 75,000 Slavs, 
or were at the beginning of the year, 12,000 Italians, 11,- 
000 Irish, 10,000 Austro-Hungarians, 7,000 Welsh, 4,000 
Germans, 6,000 English and 50,000 of other nationalities. 
In the bituminous region there were 58,000 Slavs, 29,000 
Italians, 2,000 Irish, 23,000 Austro-Hungarians, 4,000 
yermans, 5,000 English and 65,000 of other nationalities. 
Miners representing 30 different nationalities are em- 
ployed in the coal mines of the state. 


Many MINERS AT THE FRONT 


Anything that interferes with this foreign labor is 
keenly felt by the coal operators, and as most of the na- 
tions represented in the foregoing enumeration are at 
war, many of the miners have been called to the service. 
The effect of the exodus is decidedly detrimental to the 
mining industry. 

Aside from the scarcity of labor caused by the unusual 
conditions existing at the present time, there is a gradual 
but steady diminution in the ranks of the first-class min- 
ers. The Welsh and English are growing fewer every 
day, and the French have become almost a negligible 
quantity. The Irish, once prominent, are giving way to 
the Slavs and seeking more congenial fields of labor. 

If the second generation of foreign miners, as well as 
other American-born young men, could be induced to 
enter the mines, the labor conditions would be more stable 
and certainly more satisfactory from the point of intelli- 
gent service. But, notwithstanding the improvement in 
mining conditions, which comprehends increased pay and 
shorter hours as well as more hygienic and comfortable 
surroundings, the young American seems to prefer almost 
any other occupation to that of mining. 

The coke trade, active and profitable at the close of the 
year, is still criticized for its wasteful methods of produc- 
tion. Valuable byproducts, such as tar, ammonia, gas and 
benzol, are to a great extent wasted owing to the use of 
the beehive oven. It is claimed that millions of dollars 
that might be saved annually by careful scientific methods, 
such as are in vogue in Germany, are lost to the operators 
in this country. 


EXPLOSIONS AND DISASTERS 


The year records three serious disasters, all due to explo- 
sions of gas, but nothing of an extraordinary character. 
One occurred at the Prospect Hill colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. en Feb. 17, by which 13 men were killed; 
one at the Orenda No. 2 mine of the Orenda Coal Co., 
Aug. 31, in which 19 men were killed; and one at the 
Smokeless No. 1 mine of the Smokeless Coal Co., May 24, 
which killed 9 men. 

Two breakers in the anthracite region were destroyed by 
fire—one at Jeddo, Jan. 15, belonging to the G. B. Markle 
Co., and the other at Cranberry, May 25, belonging to 
Pardee Brothers & Co. The loss entailed in these fires 
amounted to several hundred thousand dollars. 

One of the important events of the year was the de- 
claring unconstitutional of the anthracite coal tax by 
the Supreme Court, an action that will result in the loss 
of $5,000,000 taxes annually to the state. 
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An incident of much interest is the report made by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. that the Summit Hill 
fire which has been burning for 62 years in the valuable 
anthracite coal measures has finally been conquered by 
the building of a concrete wall between the burning coal 
beds and the surrounding territory that has thus far es- 
caped, although it has been in imminent danger for some 
time. To confirm the statement of the engineers that 
the fire has not extended bevond the retaining wall, bore 
holes have been sunk all over the adjoining virgin prop- 
erty. 

Another incident that bears relation to the trade and is 
of more significance than may be imagined is the effort 
being made by many of the operators to curtail the habit 
of drinking that is unfortunately too prevalent among 
their employees. In the anthracite region the mine fore- 
men, assistant mine foremen, firebosses and all other em- 
ployees known as monthly pay men have been asked to 
refrain from entering saloons. A request has also been 
made to the municipal authorities in the various towns 
and boroughs where mining operations are carried on that 
the saloon keepers be asked to close the saloons from 11 
p-m. to 7 a.m. If this request is complied with and the 
miners and others connected with the companies are pre- 
vented from obtaining drink after 11 o’clock, they will be 
able to obtain the average night’s rest. Furthermore, if 
the saloons are not open until 7 a.m., they will be re- 
strained from getting hquor before going to work. ‘The 
result of this practical temperance effort will be watched 
with interest and may be fruitful of much good. 


SAFETY MEASURES AND IMPROVEMENTS 


A marked advance in safety measures and improvements 
in the living and social conditions in the mining commu- 
nities was made during the year. The efforts put forth 
by many of the operators to give to their employees the 
greatest possible protection have led them in their zeal to 
exceed in some instances the provisions of the mining 
laws. It seems to be recognized as a fact that preventive 
measures, even if costly to install or adopt, are a good in- 
vestment. Making all due allowance for the high human- 
itarian spirit and genuine brotherly regard that impel 
men to protect their employees, the practical wisdom of 
taking all possible precautions to avoid accidents is fully 
understood by the intelligent coal and coke operators of 
today. 

The work of the State Department of Mines during the 
vear has been especially signalized by the attention given 
to the work of mine inspection. The force of inspectors 
has been increased from 28 to 30 in the bituminous 
field and from 21 to 25 in the anthracite region. ‘This 
force of 55 qualified, competent men is giving the most 
careful and constant attention to the mines in the various 
districts. 

Pennsylvania can undoubtedly claim the largest and 
perhaps the most efficient mine-inspection force in the 
United States, and this fact engenders a feeling of assur- 
ance that mining will be conducted with the greatest de- 
gree of safety compatible with practical and reasonable 
operation. 

From nearly all the districts in the bituminous field 
and from many in the anthracite region comes the infor- 
mation joyfully given that the prospects for 1916 are 
unusually bright. The war abroad, while disturbing the 
ordinary channels of business and depleting to some extent 
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the ranks of the miners, is at the same time having ¢ 
most stimulating effect on the coal business, and while 
the permanency of this trade is uncertain, the present 
result is a boom in output and a marked advance in 
prices, a condition most pleasing and most unusual to the 
bituminous operators. 

Bituminous coal at the close of the year shows an in- 
crease of more than 100 per éent. in price on prompt coal, 
with a heavy demand, and predictions of $5 or $6 a ton 
are confidently made. This price has actually been reached 
in certain sections of the country, owing to the car short- 
age and the embargo placed upon shipments to certain 
distributing points. The regrettable lack of facilities in 
the way of water transportation has made it necessary to 
stop the shipment of coal to many points in the East, 
with the result that the territory including New York 
and New England is suffering acutely. 


oF 


Anthracite im 1915 
By E. W. ParKer* 


The anthracite trade in 1915 was, generally speaking, 
far from satisfactory to the producers. It was marked 
notably by an exceptional indisposition on the part of 
distributors and consumers to take advantage of the usual 
spring and summer discounts and lay in “their supplies 
in advance of the cold weather. In spite of this unfav- 
orable condition production at the mines was kept up 
for the most part almost to capacity, with the result that 
storage yards in the producing regions were filled to re- 
pletion. Exact information as to the quantity of coal, 
particularly of the prepared or domestic sizes, that was 
thus taken care of is not obtainable, but it is estimated 
that the anthracite actually marketed in 1915 was be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 long tons less than in 
1914. Based upon the records of shipments as reported 
to the Anthracite Bureau of Information at Wilkes- 
Barre, the production in 1915 showed a decrease com- 
pared with the preceding year of about 2,000,000 tons. 

As a result of the lack of forehandedness on the part 
of buyers during the summer months, there was at the 
close of the year serious apprehension of a coal famine in 
the anthracite markets, a state of affairs considerably ag- 
eravated by a shortage in car supply and the congested 
condition of the railroads and the terminal facilities at 
tidewater, arising from an inadequate supply of ocean car- 
riers for export and coastwise freight. 

The total production for the year is estimated at 79,- 
100,000 long tons, against 81,090,631 tons in 1914. The 
monthly shipments as reported to the Bureau of Anthra- 
cite Coal Statistics and (since September, 1915) to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information for the two years were 
as follows, the shipments for December, 1915, being esti- 
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In the latter part of 1914 the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission ordered a reduction of freight rates 
on anthracite of 40c. a ton from the coal regions to 
Philadelphia. This order, however, was appealed to the 
courts, and as no decision had been reached at the close 
of 1915, it did not affect the trade for the year. On 
July 30, 1915, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after an investigation into “the matter of rates, practices, 
rules and regulations governing the transportation of 
anthracite coal,’ handed down a decision ordering a gen- 
eral reduction, but in varying degrees, in the rates on the 
prepared and pea sizes of anthracite in interstate traffic. 

One of the peculiar effects of this decision, however, 
was to advance the rates on buckwheat, rice and barley 
(the steam sizes), which were made to take the same rate 
as pea coal. The decision was at first made effective Oct. 

but the time was later extended to Dec. 1 and still 
later to Jan. 1, 1916; so that it did not affect the trade 
for the year. In December it was further extended to 
Apr. 1, 1916. The third event was a decision by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania declaring unconstitu- 
tional the act of the legislature passed in 1913 impos- 
ing a tax of 244 per cent. on the value of the anthracite 
production. . The state has asked for a reargument of 
the case, and until this matter had been decided, no dis- 
position of the funds can be made. 
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Byon. A. SHirLEsT* 
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The coal production of Tennessee for the year 1914 
was 5,753,446 short tons. The estimated output for 49st 
will be about 6,000,000 short tons, a slight increasd} Phe 
small output is attributed to general business depression, 
the large number of factories that have changed from 
steam to electric power, the inability of our mines to se- 
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Taking into consideration the thinness of the seams 
mined in this state, it is evident that the operators must 
obtain better prices for steam and domestic coals and a 
greater demand in order to break even. The miner must 
also receive better wages and solid time to take care of his 
family. 

The heavy advance in iron, copper, electrical supplies, 
mining machinery and in fact everything used in and 
around the mines makes it practically prohibitive to mine 
coal in this state at the prices obtained during the past 
year. 


Utah 


By J. E. Perrirr* 


The total coal production of Utah was below that of 
last year, 3,083,676 tons being produced during 1915— 
a decrease of 65,815 tons. The production of coke 
amounted to 357,572 tons—an increase of 8,766 tons 
over last year. 

There were no labor troubles in this state during the 
past year, and the car situation was 64 per cent. normal. 
During August, September and October there were 4,044 
men employed in the coal mining industry of Utah. 
There were 11 fatal, 28 serious and 155 nonserious ac- 
cidents. 

New producing mines were opened during the year. 
The average number of working days was 202. The 
selling price was the same as last year, but the pros- 
pects look brighter for the coming twelve months. 

There were also 29,044 tons of gilsonite mined in this 
state during 1915, which is an increase of 11,564 tons 
over the preceding year. 
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Washington 
By James BaGuryt 


The production of coal in 1915 fell far short of that 
in the previous year. This was due principally to the 
cheapness of fuel oil, which has been substituted for 
coal, replacing it on the railroads and steamers engaged 
in local and coastwise traffic. According to the reports 
received and an estimate for December, the output for 
the year will be about 2,300,000 short tons, a decrease of 
over 740,000 tons as compared with 1914. 

The past year has been one of the dullest that the coal 
business in the state has experienced. The outlook for 
1916 is better, but it is not expected that there will be 
any great improvement until the railroads find it more 
economical to use coal than fuel oil. 

The production of coke in 1915 showed an increase over 
that in the previous year and will be about 87,000 short 
tons as compared with 78,573 short tons during 1914. 
All the coke produced in the state comes from Pierce 
County. The production has been steadily increasing 
during the past few years and from present indications 
will assume still larger proportions. Most of the output 
is consumed by smelting companies in the Pacific North- 
west. 

No labor troubles occurred during the year, as the 
operators and miners are on very friendly terms and 





*Chief mine inspector, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
+State Inspector of Coal Mines, 503 Alaska Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 
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have experienced no difficulty in settling any differences 
that arose during the season. 

Forty-five fatal accidents had occurred up to December 
20, against 17 for the previous year. Thirty-one men 
were killed by an explosion which occurred at the Ravens- 
dale Mine, Ravensdale, Wash., on Nov. 16. The initial 
cause of this explosion was not determined, but it was 
unquestionably propagated by means of coal dust. The 
workmen in the mines throughout the state come under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which provides for all 
employees injured or killed while engaged in the mines. 


& 
West Virginia 
By Eart A. HEenry* 


The data taken from the records of the Department of 
Mines of West Virginia for the year ending June 30, 
1915, show a total production of 64,118,677 long tons, 
or 71,812,918 net tons, a decrease from the 1914 figures 
of 1,664,411 long tons. This decrease was due to the gen- 
eral depression of the coal business during the first six 
months of the fiscal year. During the last six months 
the demand for West Virginia fuel increased, especially 
for the soft coal of the Pocahontas and New River fields, 
to the extent that the Pocahontas field had the largest 
production of any period in its history. 

The accompanying table shows the statistics of coal and 
coke production, as well as those of the fatal accidents 
and the nationalities of the employees. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COAL PRODUCTION FOR FISCAL. 
YEARS 1915 AND 1914, TONS OF 2,240 LB. 
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While development has not been as pronounced as that 
of the previous year, there have been several new opera- - 
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tions started throughout the state, especially in Raleigh, 
Logan and Boone Counties. It is worthy of note that no 
labor troubles occurred during the year, and had it not 
been for the depression in the coal business, there would 
have been a large increase over previous years. There is 
sufficient development to produce a hundred million net 
tons of coal were the railroads provided with the proper 
facilities to handle this large tonnage. As 90% of the 
coal produced in the state passes beyond its boundaries, 
the prosperity of the coal industry depends entirely upon 
the transportation facilities of the different railroads. 

A large number of coal companies throughout the state 
have been at great expense improving the sanitary and 
safety conditions of their mines, and it is the general opin- 
ion of the operators that the increased freight rates ad- 
vocated by some of the railroads would seriously injure 
the coal business to the extent that there would be a 
large decrease in the production. Such an increase in rates 
would no doubt put many mines out of business. 


Northern West Virginia 
By H. A. WiLLtiamMson 


The operators of this region entered on the year 1915 
with more or less of the proverbial fear and trembling, 
but after the passing of the first few months, confidence 
gradually returned; and when actual figures are avail- 
able, June will probably show the largest monthly ton- 
nage ever shipped from this section. 

However, during all the year there has been a short- 
age of cars, and since midsummer this shortage has 
become more and more severe, until at the end of the 
year it is acute. But for this unfortunate feature it is 
more than probable that 1915 would have been the 
banner year of the region in every respect. As it is, 
the tonnage shipped will be slightly in excess of that 
sent out last year, or something over 15,500,000 tons. 

During the year many foreigners left to join their 
colors, but other supplies of labor have come in, and 
there have always been miners sufficient to load all avail- 
able cars. The usual absence-of friction between labor 
and operators has marked the year, and the whole dis- 
trict is proud of its contented workmen. 


Pricrs HavE HELD STRONG 


Prices of all grades of coal have held strong through 
the year, and the production of coke, while not large, 
is considerably better than last year. Slack coal, al- 
though still selling at a price the operators consider 
below normal, has advanced sharply above the price of 
1914. Again, owing to the car shortage, the demand for 
both coal and coke has continually exceeded the supply. 

The Lake trade opened with probably the heaviest 
stock of coal on hand at the Upper Lake docks that has 
ever been known. This feature retarded early Lake ship- 
ments, but beginning in May, shipments became heavier, 
and June saw a record business. The trade then slumped 
and varied largely until toward the end of the season, 
when there was the usual sharp increase, partly owing 
to relief of the storage docks by the removal of fuel for 
harvest trade and partly to the usual rush at the end 
of the season to get in a few more cargoes. On the whole 
the business was better, and an appreciably larger ton- 
- nage was shipped than during 1914. 
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To a certain extent European and South American 
business has helped the region’s coal trade, but here too 
the car shortage has injured matters; and this, together 
with the extreme difficulty in securing vessels and the 
uncertainty as to what was going to happen to those 
vessels after they were secured, has left much to be de- 
sired in the foreign trade. Some foreign business, how- 
ever, has been secured, and it is hoped that this will re- 
sult in larger benefit to West Virginia in future years. 


New OPERATIONS 


During the year several new operations have appeared. 
The Consolidation Coal Co. is rapidly completing the 
installation of two new shaft mines, which when fin- 
ished promise to be most uptodate and among the finest 
coal-producing plants in the state. It is also understood 
that it contemplates and has prepared plans for three 
other mines in this district. 

The failure of J. V. Thompson, while it has caused 
considerable comment, has had apparently no effect in the 
region, except in a few individual cases. On the other 
hand, great interest has been attached to the various 
freight-rate matters now before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the outcome is being largely commented 
on. New rates have been filed to become effective Jan. 
20, 1916, but the matter of suspension of these rates 
is now before the commission, and it is not at all con- 
ceded that they will go into effect. 

During the year the property of the New Central Coal 
Co., consisting of about 1,400 acres of coal and an excel- 
lent shaft-mining installation capable of producing 1,500 
tons per day, was purchased by a new organization to be 
known as the Stafford Coal Co., and it is understood the 
operations are to be pushed vigorously. 

The opening of the Monongahela Ry., giving a new con- 
nection with Pittsburgh and making an outlet both to 
the Pennsylvania Lines and the New York Central, has 
been one of the events of the year. While the connec- 
tion does not at present add greatly to the coal tonnage 
of the region, it taps a coal area previously largely un- 
touched, and great things are expected of it in the fu- 
ture. The entrance of the Western Maryland R.R. has 
also caused comment. Just what this means is at pres- 
ent not known, but the fact is noted that it is building 
connections to the two new mines of the Consolidation 
Coal Co.,and it is rumored that it has additional projects. 


Southern West Virginia 
By JosIAH KEELEY* 





SYNOPSIS—A review of the New River and 
Kanawha fields and a humorous reference to the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. field. Progress is made 
in the purchase of power, installation of machines, 
conservation of coal and improved preparation. 





For those interested in the development of the coal in- 
dustry in southern West Virginia for the year 1915 I sub- 
mit a few figures which, though not exhaustive, are fairly 
accurate. Usually, when southern West Virginia is men- 
tioned, we are at a loss to know just what is to be included, 
so I have tried to make the figures convey accurate infor- 
mation on the district covered. 


*General manager, Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 


Kayford, W. Va. 
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At the beginning of 1915 the New River district on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. was operating 70 mines on 
allotment and 35 on development; Kanawha 98 on allot- 
ment and 13 on development; Guyan Valley 48 on allot- 
ment and 6 on development. At this writing, Dec. 22, the 
Chesapeake & Obio reports 86 of the New River mines 
on allotment and 22 on development; Kanawha 85 on al- 
lotment and 11 on development; Guyan Valley 62 on al- 
lotment and 7 on development. 

These figures, together with the tonnage table, will tell 
a fairly accurate story of the industry. The tonnages in 
the table are based on 2,000 Ib. to the ton. 


New River Kanawha Kanawha Guyan Valley 





A WoMbE Oe wy he a Ge 509,670 138 Se8 00% * os Sey eee 
MCDPUALY Gan. brat 425,240 S465630'" ) -. eis econ ee 
VES TCH IEG esc. cieees 478,300 955,506: . 343 ney eee eee 
Aprilsrene focnie 515,535 LiOL22e00. 5 Cae are 
IV Svan ae ten oy cs 587,250 LTB 250-) a cis eee eae 
DURGA eee 614,995 LE26598b.0\ (ie) ee ee 
AUD ae ees see 743,395 1,143,055 546,665 596,390 
AUS UST, sehise nets 763,970 1,339,840 649,475 690,365 
September ..... 748,385 1,350,770 657,230 693,540 
October 680,775 1291-305 660,055 625,260 
November 711,660 1,359,370 684,500 672,870 
DECe 2 Zee we 425,830 950,920 470,970 479,950 
TOta lo ics .55%- 7,205,005 13,747,270 


In July the Kanawha division was subdivided into an 
area of the same name and the Guyan Valley division, 
the total Kanawha tonnage showing in the second column. 

To show how difficult it is to tabulate tonnage figures on 
a few days’ notice, it may be well to state further that 
there are some Kanawha mines on the Kanawha & Michi- 
gan Ry. which are not included in the table. Moreover, 
the tonnage given is expressed in car capacity, but the fig- 
ures obtained are accurate within a small percentage. 

Roughly dividing the year, the first half has been a 
period of plenty of cars and no orders, while the last half 
has brought a scarcity of cars, which in turn has helped 
stimulate the market. Only as the new year comes in do 
we see a faint glimmer of encouragement in prices. 


Norrotk & WESTERN MINES CHARACTERIZED 


It would be expecting too much of any one operator 
to generalize on details of the industry extending over 
even so small a territory as the southern portion of his own 
state. For instance, “over on the Norfolk & Western” 
is a vague way of referring to one of the richest coal fields 
in the world, but all we men in Kanawha know about it 
is that it is a “land of giants” and “the Anakim are 
there.” Nothing mentioned in this review should be con- 
strued as referring to that part of West Virginia along 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. When we have a car shortage 
and any reference is made to that section, someone usu- 
ally sums up the virtue of that road by saving, “Gentle- 
men, the Norfolk & Western is a coal-hauling trick.” 

Some of our union men went over a short time ago to 
“spy out the land,” and upon their return reported “a 
land of natural-born scabs, hopelessly blinded to their 
bondage.” Another report current in the Kanawha dis- 
trict is that the coal is all loaded by the car and that the 
railroad cars and mine cars were used interchangeably un- 
til they could not get the mine cars through the railroad 
tunnels. Still another report is that they run their mine 
motors right to tidewater without dumping the coal at all. 
As this is about the nearest we have to accurate informa- 
tion on that part of southern West Virginia, we will ex- 
purgate it from our review and stick to the region on 
which our tonnage table is compiled. 

As to new methods being introduced in southern West 
Virginia, the past year has not brought any notable 


lignite used mostly for commercial purposes. 
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changes. There is a tendency toward shortwall machines, 
and mechanical haulage has a few more advocates, though 
there has not been enough money made to encourage im- 
provements. The installation of the immense central 
power plant by the Virginian Power Co. at the mouth of 
Cabin Creek has made a great improvement in power 
along the Kanawha and up the various creeks for miles, 
east and west. The coal companies are rapidly dismant- 
ling their old plants. 


KANAWHA AND NEw RIvER PROGRESSING SLOWLY 


Conservation of the coal is probably receiving more 
attention than formerly, as shown by the tendency to de- 
velop with reference to pillar work, whereas for many years 
there was little thought of recovery in many mines of 
southern West Virginia. You have only to look at recent 
mine maps to see the improvement. Where the splint coals 
are loaded, the installation of shaker screens is becoming 
more and more the rule. Even the expensive Marcus 
equipment is not uncommon. 

Roller-bearing mine-car wheels are still well thought of, 
and a few steel cars have been purchased, although wooden 
rails, wooden ties and open-hub wheels are the rule, and 
with steel at its present price we are most of us content 
to use wood. 

Two serious explosions occurred this year, one at Lay- 
land and the other at Boomer, in early spring and late 
fall respectively. The latter is the second time on record 
of an explosion in what is known as-the Eagle seam. The 
No. 2 gas seam and the various splints of southern West 
Virginia have never had an explosion from gas or dust. 

This section of West Virginia has in times past received 
some unfavorable mention for neglecting the refinements 
of coal mining, such as first-aid teams, playgrounds, up- 
lft work, etc., but some of the newer camps are spending 
much money on these developments, and all of us are talk- 
ing about them. The mine-extension work of West Vir- 
ginia University must not be overlooked in this connec- 
tion. Three good men are in the field, and the most 
of their time in spent in southern West Virginia. These 
men are giving practical demonstrations of mine gases 
and explosions and showing moving pictures of plants 
and methods in the more fortunate parts of the country. 

Most operators still believe that prohibition laws affect 
their business favorably, and the booze problem, while not 
settled, has been greatly simplified. Christmas at the coal 
camps has been marked by more Christmas trees and fewer 
Christmas sprees than for any season in ten years past. 


ra. 
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Coal Production of District 
No. 2, Wyoming 
By GrorceE M. AIKEN* 

The fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1915, has not been 
one of business prosperity for the coal industry of In- 
spection District No. 2, which comprises the northern 
part of Wyoming. 

There are 10 large companies operating in this dis- 
trict, whose production for the year was 1,808,820 tons 
of coal, or a decrease of 275,108 tons under the pre- 
vious year. 

The greatest decrease occurred in the Sheridan coal 
field of Sheridan County, the coal being a high-grade 
The un- 


*Inspector, District No. 2, 216 West 7th St., Sheridan. Wyo. 
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precedented warm weather during the fall and winter 
months was the chief cause. 

The Cambria Fuel Co., operating mines in Weston 
County in a bituminous bed of coal that is used almost 
entirely by the Burlington R.R. for steam purposes, fell 
short 50,269 tons of its 1914 production. 
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There was also a decrease in the fatal accidents during 
the past year, there being 18 reported against 43 during 
1914. The Superior Coal Co. mined shea 1,250,000 tons 
of coal without a fatal accident. I do ge believe that 
this splendid record is a mere coincidence or piece of luck, 
but one of the good results from close supervision over 


COAL PRODUCTION IN WYOMING NO. 2 DISTRICT BY YEARS AND MEN KILLED AND INJURED 


Year Tons Men Employed Killed per 1,000 
UO a: See ae 1,425,748.00 2,286 2.180 
DL Sa 1,953,919.00 2,935 3.757 
toe erences as 8 +s 1,744,593.64 1,771 2.820 
LU, ce eee 1,840,887.58 2,482 1.610 
WASH IG! 2, 1,865,885.05 2,114 2.365 
ee aig cee 2,083,928 .92 2,394 3.340 
Ud oe acer 1,808,820.85 2,016 1.430 


The Big Horn Collieries Co., operating mines in Hot 
Springs County, the coal being of a semibituminous na- 
ture and a splendid steam fuel, produced 64,897 tons 
over the previous year, possibly due to better railroad ac- 
commodations such as follow an increase in population. 

There were employed in the industry 2,016 men for 
an average of 163 working days in the year for each 
mine, which means that some of the mines worked less 
than one-third time. There were no labor troubles, and 
labor was plentiful. 

As for accidents, it was a remarkable year. The safety- 
first campaign brings results. There were 3 fatal and 
37 non-fatal accidents reported, the compensation law 
making it possible to obtain a complete record of all 
accidents. 

It is safe to say that the coal mines are under the man- 
agement and supervision of as competent mining men as 
there are in the mining industry. The most uptodate 
machinery and safety appliances are in use, and every 
precaution is taken to protect life and property. 


PRODUCTION, MEN EMPLOYED AND DAYS WORKED FOR YEAR 
ENDING SEPT. 30, 1915 








Men Days 

Sheridan County: Tonnage Employed Worked 

Wyoming Coal Bining ‘ag Minti tees 272,884.55 275 149 

Sheridan Coal Co.. Bee a Aye 147,588.00 pAb 100 

MEAT NOV CUS Osiris ole ciesidi ete eehagies 236,526.00 188 156 

Ee ts E TACO rete ciate, alles ois s sles ave nie sews 182,723.00 200 125 

BRIG Oa Oman aicis 6 ss dss, 0,6 ds sur bieres 165,886.00 200 188 
Totals. . See 1,005,607.55 1,080 718 
Weston Paunty: 

ERTIES AION CO's cjeo0's sisiee oa eieie @ eee 325,012.30 435 171 
Hot Springs County: 

irre necks COs COOK! . kicnis cov ee swans 160,082.00 157 175 

BigtHorn Collieries Co... ..000.626 00+ 158,318.00 198 187} 
HIRES IT occ role "s.0. oe. 6: € sya one: aye) a(Wrey« 318,400.00 355 3625 
Fremont County: 

Poposia Coal Co.. 147,801.00 130 173 
Converse County: 

va we COAL GO. sis 02 sao ee sine ants de 12,000.00 16 208 
Ropes TTUAC ENGELS fs: s) cfo18 (Sls lore aks eevee 6 3.8 1,808,820.85 2,016 1,6323 

cs 
Coal im District No. 1, Wyoming 


By GEORGE Seren: 





SYNOPSIS—District No. 1 produced less coal in 
1915 than during the preceding 12 months. There 
were also fewer accidents. Many of the accidents 
that occurred, however, in all probability might 
have been prevented if adequate supervision were 
given at the working face. 





The annual coal production of District No. 1, Wyoming, 
shows a decrease for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1915, 
from the production of the preceding 12 months. There 
seems to have been a general depression in all wage-labor 
industries, and coal mining was no exception. 





*State inspector, District No. 1, Cumberland, Wyo. 





Tons Produced per Man 


Injured per 1,000 Killed Injured Employed 
3,937 285,149 .000 158,414.00 523.78 
7.880 217,102.000 108,551.00 815.83 

12.980 348,918.728 75,851.89 985.08 
11.280 460,222.145 65,746.00 742.00 
7.568 343,167 .000 116,614.69 882.60 
9.600 231,547.650 90,605.60 870.48 
18.200 602,940.280 48,887.05 897.23 


the working faces and from the efforts of the management 
in charge to maintain strict discipline in and around the 
mines. 

Discipline should always be rigidly maintained. Work- 
men must understand the rules and regulations and be 
made to obey them, every infraction should be severely 
punished. No man ought to be permitted to endanger his 
own life or the lives of those associated with him. 

Our mining law makes it the duty of the mine foreman 
or his assistant to visit every working place each alter- 
nate day. In my opinion this is not often enough for 
the working faces to be inspected. I believe our mine 
foremen are visiting the working faces as often as it is 
possible for them to do regardless of the law, but with 
so many other duties to perform it is impossible for them 
to do justice to the inspection of the working faces. 

It therefore becomes necessary that the work of in- 
specting the faces be intrusted to other competent men, 
whose duty it should be to see that every such place be 
made safe before the workmen are allowed to load or mine 
coal. Every practical miner knows that it is his duty to 
examine his working face at the beginning of each shift 
to see that it is in a safe condition. But the time of day 
when many of our accidents occur goes to prove that the 
men do not always examine their places before com- 
mencing work. 


Roor Inspectors ArE EMPLOYED IN SOME MINES 


In some mines there are employed roof inspectors, 
whose duty is to visit the working places and see that all 
are kept in a safe condition. If while visiting any work- 
ing place such an inspector finds something that is 
dangerous, he calls the attention of the men to it, warning 
them of their danger and showing them what is necessary 
to be done to make their places safe. If he thinks they 
will not obey his instructions, he threatens to stop their 
cars. He then continues on his rounds of inspection. 

In some cases the threat of stopping the cars has had 
the desired effect, but in many instances the foreman’s 
instructions and threats are entirely ignored, and when 
he again makes his inspection, which might be the follow- 
ing day, he finds the same dangerous conditions. 

I have often asked these foremen the reason why they 
did not see that the places inspected were made safe 
before they left them. The answer has in many cases been 
about as follows: My district is so large that if I saw 
to it that those things were done, I could not visit all 
the places in my district in the allotted time. Such in- 
spections are a farce. No roof inspector after finding 
a place unsafe should continue on his rounds until he 
himself or some other person in authority has made sure 
that the place has been rendered safe. Closer inspections 
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of the working faces mean a reduction of fatal and non- 
fatal accidents, fewer widows and orphans and fewer 
cripples. 

Most of the fatal accidents in District No. 1 are due 
to falls of roof. Out of a total of 22 fatal accidents 
occuring in 1911, 14 were due to this cause alone. Out 
of 35 fatal accidents in 1912, 18 were due to falls of roof 
and 6 to falls of coal other than roof coal. Of 21 fatal 
accidents in 1913, 9 were attributable to falls of roof 
and 2 to falls of coal. Out of the 43 fatal accidents of 
1914, 18 were caused by falls of roof and 7 by falls of 
coal other than roof coal. Of 18 fatal accidents in 1915, 
8 were due to falls of roof and 3 to falls of coal. 

It is beieved that most of these accidents were prevent- 
able and that they might have been avoided if the working 
faces had been inspected with sufficient frequency during 
working hours by competent roof inspectors. The major- 
ity of men employed in the mines in this district are 
foreigners. Many of them have come directly from their 
own countries and are not familiar with our language. 
It is impossible, therefore, to make them understand the 
dangers that they may encounter in their work, their 
ignorance often bringing them injury or death. 

Wuy Are THE Mines DANGEROUS? 

Many times the question is asked, Why are there so 
many accidents in our coal mines? ‘This is easily under- 
stood when we stop to consider that in some of our mines 
we have miles of underground workings, with from 200 
to 250 men employed. Many of these men are ignorant 
of the methods employed for their protection. They are 
left alone with only the partly understood instructions 
given them by the mine foreman. 

We are told, and it cannot be disputed, that coal mining 
is one of the most hazardous occupations, and yet I 
believe it has less supervision for the number of men 
employed than any other calling. For every 30 men 
employed at the face there should be one roof inspector. 
These inspectors should be under the direction of the 
mine foreman and should have power to order out of a 
working place any man engaged therein who refuses to 
set props or carry out any other order issued for the 
purpose of preventing an accident. 

These roof inspectors could fire all shots in their 
districts. They could inspect all holes and ascertain the 
amount of powder that was used. They could assure 
themselves that all holes were tamped to the mouth before 
firing and that no shots would be fired that in their 
judgment were unsafe. This would be putting the shot- 
firing into the hands of practical men. 

In my opinion there would be no additional expense, 
because the extra supervision would mean a greater out- 
put, a saving of timber, less delay in repairing track, less 
waste of coal and safe working places. This last is the 
noblest of all conservations—the conservation of human 
life. 

The workmen’s compensation act must be taken into 
consideration by those who claim there would be a great 
additional expense. For every man killed the operator 
pays from $1,800 to $2,000. In addition there is the loss 
of the output on the day the man is killed and on the 
day of his burial, which is considerable. If by careful 
supervision of the working faces the fatal accidents could 
be reduced one-half, the operators would save an amount 
that would go a long way toward paying for the extra 
supervision of these places by the roof inspectors. 
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TONNAGE BY COUNTIES PRODUCED IN DISTRICT NO. 1 
IN 1915 
Lincoln County 
Diamond Coal and Coke Co., No. 1 mine, 


Diamondville ... <2... caste se meennetie cere tee tene 154,702 
Nosi2) mine, Oakley. Ata etree s aercieten 181,591 
No, 4emine, Glencoeititresis mess nin ct oe chee 51,221 
—-——— 387,514 
Dundee Coal Co., No. 00 mine, Diamondville........ 20,000 
Kemmerer Coal Co., No. 3 mine, Frontier... 181,981 
No, 4:mine, Frontier. imc ae ere 15,309 
Nos sb) amine, Sublets... <eyeceeiee cies tonnes 206,779 
No: ‘64mine, Subletscaasciereiets tteceeane 21,262 
a 425,331 
J. A, Quealy Coal Co,, Noalemine? blko.. cen 20,478 
Union Pacific Coal Co., No. 1 mine, Cumber- 
i: hao te eM Eres A Ohh  othsrne, Qawia eo aan 124,319 
No. 2emine,; Cumberlandijcaeniccis spinster 295,249 
a 419,568 
United States Coal Co., No. 1 mine, Conroy.......... 40,00 
Lincoln’ Coal Co., No. 1. mine; Frontier. <0). «cnn 8,000 
SMalLVMINEeS  ... . 6 vies vilelel ere wletsteterety ic slcivl cisinlclieiel tenet enanenan 10,000 
Total for Lincoln (County eee elec eee 1,330,891 
Uinta County 
Bear River Coal Co., No. 1 mine, Evanston.......... 44,910 
Sweetwater County 
Superior Coal Co., A mine, Superior........ 271,881 
B imine, Superior. cj cicpeteereiee eros 35,960 
CG, mine; Superior. <2 vee eee eee 254,538 
D mine, Superior... cs ekeeeee ne ie remianete 47,805 
Miemine; Superior ca eerie eee 239,327 ; 
849,511 
Union Pacific Coal Co., No. 4 mine, Rock 
SPVINES. .s sa s.c sw hie 5.51 S)e horse teeter aniuie siete hensrens 18,270 
No: @femine, Rock) Spring sperc seis eine 240,437 
No.semine;, Rock Sprinesieeenee seater 269,268 
Nojvw0pmine, Rock Sprinesee sen cere aiea. 220,470 
—_——_—— 748,445 
No, Jo mine, Relia nceig.. «semen crete eiciel deters teen ede 389,038 
No-44 mine, Reliante sp eee es elstetei ere ote 35,563 
oe 424,601 
Gunn Quealy. Coal Co., Bo mine, Gunn... eee 95,866 
Lion, Coal Co: No. 3 mine nian ii. ns oisictenteeeeenenene 101,713 
Wyoming Coal Co., No. 1 mine, Blairtown.......... 75,196 
Central Coal and Coke’ Co, ‘No: 1” mine; 
SWeECtw ater... 0: cbele cues anetaietenete aie etete tie al mwerele 41,457 
Nove2 amine, Rock (Sprittesiyese eo stein elanotee 161,189 
202,646 
Total for Sweetwater County. .< si. «wmuiese ena 2,497,958 
Carbon County 
Union Pacific Coal Co., Noj?2 mine, Hanna...) 209,119 
Nois3 Mine, Hanna... ciicieivaleters iss «sn cliete: nctsite aiaeeeenenamnn 186,661 
INOw.4) mine, Hanya rc ctesere « eitis cre) oleiene teh atennteie iene 190,630 
Total for Carbon County... 2. 2.5... eee 586,410 


SUMMARY OF FATAL ACCIDENTS 
1911 1912 19138 1914 1915 


Numiberrot men kKilled@isee seen 22 35 21 43, 5anis 

Number of men injured)... se 97 120 65 100 107 

Number of wives made widows.... 11 18 6 18 10 

Number of children made fatherless 29 41 9 52 37 
CAUSES OF FATAL ACCIDENTS 


1911°- 1912 © UST Sua eee aay 


Gasmexplosion <4). ateushit stent taro 1 a. ane 
Dusty 6xplosion /\... cee nie ere te “9 , a <r 
Falls of roof (coal, rock, etc.)...... 14 18 4) 18 7 
Falls of coal other than roof coal... .. 6 2 7 4 
Mine cars and haulage motors..... 3 a 7 10 el: 
HX PLOSIVES: w.4.c sscche Rinse Re eerie 3 oe 3 1 
POLECELOCUTE. ~\, vitae elereienensie dete ieee tener Aa ate 2 2 oon 
Miscellaneous: 9!..'.%. ccslsheteeitni sree nee 1 al Vi 3 5 


PRODUCTION OF COAL AND MEN EMPLOYED 





County Tons Produced Men Employed 
LINGO Wes ater, s wo lee Srcualeeredetenore cians ie 1,330,891 1,795 
FAL TY CAR a ss, cMecace. ac cree 5) ole tae eRe 44,910 51 
CAYO ots ss ss, ote to cpenece nealing isue ee 586,410 605 
SWEELWALTCI! 4 ../cctouue meee ee 2,497,958 2,912 

MOtal <c. «eee 4,460,169 5,363 
SUMMARY OF COAL PRODUCTION 
1911 1912 1913 1914 2915 


Total number of 
tons of coal 


produced ..... 4,865,761 5,500,253 5,229,817 5,137,848 4,460,169 
Number of em- 

ployees in and 

about mines 5,446 5,672 5,670 6,069 5,363 
Number of fatal 

accraents) 7. asses 22 35 21 43 18 
Tons of coal for 

each life lost.. 221,170: 157,150 249,088 123,670) 247/787 
Number of em- 

ployees for each 

TEEOMLOSt 15 syoaete 248 162 270 141 298 
Number killed per 

thousand em- 

LOVE, mar wie 4.1 6.1 Bat ies 3.3 

SUMMARY OF THE ITEMS 

Number of counties producing coal................- 4 
Number of shipping mines 4)... anes eee 34 
Number of: local) mines: ss. . fee ae ee eae eee 5 
NUmbDErv Of! MINESTS) seeks isles. alee ce ees) See Se e ateetee 3,292 
Others underground, men) \.0 a. els ole eee eee 1,377 
IBOYVSe UN Ger SrOUNG oie wilere se oe:d + 5 Sante, EPC Ie eRe 40 
BOYS Abovesround. fie of sale tee te Je eer 27 
Others: aboverroundae.. .<uich ssl oo) e be Ee eee 627 
otal number of employees, soo. Wot oe ee 5,363 
Total tons: of, coali gproduced.. ...c.00i eee eneerearte 4,460,169 
Days) of active operation, all mines.... so. 5 
Kegs of powder used for blasting coal............. 49,337 
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Production of Other States 


Arizona—There have been no coal operations in this 
state for the past 15 years. There are said to be two 
quite extensive coal beds in the Indian Reservation, but 
these have never been operated. 

Georgia—The coal production of this state for 1915 
was about the same as last year—255,626 tons. 

Idaho—This state produced but 1,500 tons during the 
year, as compared with 2,000 tons in 1914. The forma- 
tions of Idaho are mostly crystalline mineral-bearing 
rock and have always been too hot for the accumulation 
of coal. 

Nevada—No coal mines were in operation in this state 
during the past year. 

Coal Mining im Alaska, 1915* 


By Sumner 8. SmitHt 


The review of coal mining in Alaska for 1915 presents 


little in the actual production or shipping of coal, but: 


offers a hope that the next few years will see the territory 
listed among the producers and growing normally in this 
direction. 

Under the Coal Leasing Act approved in October, 1914, 
there have been let some 25 or 30 leases granting permis- 
sion to mine the coal from 10-acre areas for local consump- 
tion, without the payment of royalties. On none of these 
has mining been started on any large scale, and in the 
majority preparations to start next summer are all that 
can be credited to them. 

A few patents were granted in the Bering River field, 
and the owners of the claims have announced that mining 
would shortly be started. 

From the Whorf property near Seldovia on Cook In- 
let a small tonnage was produced, part of which was used 
by the canneries locally and a part barged to the neigh- 
boring towns, some of it going as far as Seward. Prob- 
ably the total output for the season did not exceed 2,000 
tons. At Wainwright the natives mined a small amount 
of coal for the Government school at that point. 

Neither of the properties which have in the past pro- 
duced a small amount in the Candle Creek district north 
of Nome was worked during the past winter. 

The most important features in the coal situation were 
the extension of the public-land surveys to the Bering 
River, Nenana and Matanuska coal fields and the start 
made on the Government railroad toward the last-named 
locality. 

The areas that were covered by the public-land sur- 
veys as provided for in the Coal Leasing Act embraced 
approximately 360,000 acres in the three fields, of which 
some 60,000 acres was in the Bering River field and the 
rest fairly evenly divided between the other two. The 
land in the Bering River and Matanuska fields has been 
subdivided into leasing units by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, and it is anticipated that these fields will be opened 
to prospective lessees at an early date. 

Some 12 or 15 mi. have been completed on the Gov- 
ernment railroad from Anchorage toward the Matanuska 
coal fields, and over 30 mi. of grade finished, on which 
rails will probably be laid this winter. From this point 
on the railroad construction to the coal fields is compara- 
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tively easy, and it is the plan of the railroad commission 
to complete the 30 or 40 mi, to the coalfield at as early a 
date as possible. 

Mr. Baxter, of the Copper River & North Western Ry., 
has been quoted as saying that his company would build a 
spur of 30 or 40 mi. from Katalla Junction to tap the 
Bering River field as soon as the Government leased the 
land. There has been considerable grading on the Katalla 
end of this branch, and 8 or 10 mi. of track laid. 


Coal Industry in Nova Scotia 





SYNOPSIS—A review of the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1915. The coal production declined 
about 500,000 long tons. 





‘The coal production for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 
exceeded 6,000,000 long tons, about half a million tons 
less than the previous year’s production. The shortage 
in output was due to the scarcity of men and to high 
freight rates on sea-borne traffic, many of the miners 
having enlisted for the war and the steamships being re- 
quired for the increased freightage in war materials. 

The coal sales were about 300,000 tons less than in the 
previous year, although the demand was strong throughout 
the year just closed. About as many accidents occurred 
as in the previous year, and most of these were caused 
by falls of roof and coal. 

There were no mines opened during the year. The Cape 
Breton Coal, Iron and Railway Co.’s mine at Broughton, 
which was reopened in 1913, was closed last January. The 
Inverness mine and railway passed into the hands of a 
receiver, J. McGillivray, who was the general manager. 
The mine is in operation with a decreased production for 
the year of about 40,000 tons. The Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Co. has been making shells most of the year, as well 
as manufacturing iron and steel. Its coal production fell 
off 218,000 tons. 

The Dominion Coal Co., the leading coal producer in 
the province, mined about 4,320,000 long tons. Its New 
Waterford coal field, opened a few years ago, is becoming 
a large producer ana is supplying some of the shortage 
caused by the closing of old and worked-out mines in the 
Glace Bay district. The Bridgeport Mine was idle, and 
Dominion No. 3 was closed during the year. The Reserve 
Mine, from which millions of tons of coal have been 
taken, will probably be worked out within a year. 

There was a reduction in the output of the Pictou dis- 
trict, owing to the closing of the Allan mine in January 
last. This suspension of activity was the result of an ex- 
plosion late in December, the after-damp of which caused 
the death of Thomas Blackwood, deputy inspector of mines 
for the district, and James Brown, manager of the mine. 
The Allan mine has produced since the explosion only 
7,998 tons. 

The Acadia Coal Co., which a few years ago had four 
mines in operation, is now depending almost entirely on 
the Albion mine for production. This mine produced 
last year 283,275 tons out of a total production of 324,480 
tons, 41,105 tons being taken from the Allan mine. 

There was no legislation affecting the mining industry. 
At present the mines are working to their full capacity, 
with a good demand for coal, but the output is somewhat 
hampered by the scarcity of men. 
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Coal in British Columbia, 1915 
By EK. Jacops* 


The gross production of coal in British Columbia in 
1915, including the coal made into coke, was approxi- 
mately 2,308,000 short tons. It being the official custom 
of the province, however, to record production in tons of 
2,240 Ilb., it will be more convenient to make compari- 
sons in that measure. The quantity given is subject to 
revision when the final returns come in, an estimate hav- 
ing been made of the December production in arriving 
at the total here used as representing the production of 
1915. The following table affords opportunity for mak- 
ing comparisons in gross output between the several 
years : 


Tons of 2,240 Lb. 
dS pees ab Aas Orr ob Geo OO BODO As 6 2 oo ca te 2,060,804 
NAS Pe dre ee or Rai hei co aha chayemA minuets oc Sida 7 Ba egre nit 2,166,428 
LE toa) Counc nda SIGE MOMS TC CARCI cic Thole oo ook ake 2,570,760 
LOL Oe eet chs eyes capisntey Sas fe odecetars ie iy Smee ne bolt Memelien< Be .il'cucins p> 3,025,709 
AL VSR ates aha tay wich oh okie! letrswet: = rotors oma uitel siete RRC Ack tered 2,297,718 
UK GEA eich eay SThORP OG at FO neo 5. cy0 Game es 3,139,235 


The year 1910 was the record year of the coal produc- 
tion of British Columbia. Since then conditions have 
been in one way or another unfavorable. For eight 
months of 1911 the Crowsnest district collieries were 
closed, owing to non-agreement between the operators 
and the mine workers relative to wages, ete., and the re- 
sult, so far as production was concerned, was a decrease 
of 941,000 tons as compared with the 1910 output of 
that district. For several months of 1912 there was 
labor trouble at the mines of the Canadian Collieries, 
Ltd. (Dunsmuir), with a resultant decrease in output 
of coal. In the spring of 1913 the United Mine Workers 
of America determined to force an issue and so called a 
strike at all the coal mines on Vancouver Island. Thus 
there was a decrease of 616,000 tons in that year’s pro- 
duction in the Coast district as compared with that of 
1911, when there was not any similar obstacle in the way 
of production.. The official Annual Report of the Min- 
ister of Mines, says that the further decreased coal out- 
put in 1914 was undoubtedly entirely attributable to the 
war. 

As to 1915, the greatest loss in production was in the 
Crowsnest district, caused chiefly by the Hosmer mines 
having been closed and by a lessened output from the 
Corbin colliery, these together showing a decrease of 
123,825 tons, against which there was an increase of 18,- 
607 tons from the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co.’s mines, 
leaving a net decrease of 105,218 tons. This company 
now has some of its mines in such good condition that it 
could have produced fully twice as much coal as it did. 
There was a generally reduced output from the relatively 
small mines of Nicola and Similkameen districts. 

The production of several of the Vancouver Island 
mines was smaller than in 1914, the Vancouver-Nanaimo 
Co.’s output having been 61,000 tons less, that of the 
Canadian Collieries company’s Comox mines 34,000 tons 
and that of the Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., South 
Wellington mine (which was flooded for several months) 
nearly 26,000 tons less. Against these decreases there 
was an increase of nearly 101,000 tons from the Western 
Fuel Co.’s mines, of which 28,000 tons was from its new 
Reserve shaft mine, 35,000 tons from the Extension Col- 
liery mines of the Canadian Collieries, Ltd., and 22,500 
from the new Morden mine of the Pacific Coast Coal 
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Mines, Ltd. The net result was an increase of about 37,- 
500 tons, as compared with the output of 1914. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 1915 
Vancouver Island 
Canadian Collieries, Ltd. (Dunsmuir): 








2,240 Lb. 
Comox mines (Cumberland) e- 020 see eee 360,410 
PXtOMSION MIWESS liars ac wereleAeaietece ic eee Ree 164,365 
524,775 
Western Fuel Co.: 

Nanaimo. mines...2 = 3... cas tobe euel« tol eidis Pelate ene hele tereeeeens 382,604 
Reserve Shaft mine... accuse ee ok See eee 28,866 
411,470 

Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd.: 
South@Weellington “hese ese eo cleleyewcicleiere ier chee 105,000 
Mordeéens Shaft mine< si. es etetoss + ee oie eter toe nen 22,500 
127,500 
Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Minine Co. 2c... ciate 46,034 

Nicola 
Middlesboro. Collieries: See... «oe. cee ; 54,500 
Inland Coal and Coke CO ss gavuesc > = sai oc bles ein eee 32,820 
Pacifie Coast Colliery” Goria fs bretareevetsie herent 1,065 
88,385 
Similkameen 
Princeton’ Coal and Land Come. nee ee aoe eee 3 12,675 
Southeast Kootenay 

Crow’suNest Pass Coal Co..ea. 7. hc. eee , 797,010 
Corbim, Coal. and..Coke (Coe seme cess otter eae 52,955 
849,965 
Gross production of ‘Coalcwe. :.- 6 s- sn dane ee 2,060,804 
Of this coal about 409,000 tons was made into 


coke—nearly 360,000 tons at the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co.’s ovens at Fernie and Michel, southeast Kootenay 
and the remainder at the Canadian Collieries company’s 
ovens at Union Bay, Vancouver Island. The quantity 
of coke made was about 248,000 long tons, of which 239,- 
000 tons was made in the Crowsnest district and 9,000 
tons on Vancouver Island. 

After deduction of the amount of coal made into 
coke, the net quantity to be taken into account as part 
of the mineral production of British Columbia in 1915 
is approximately 1,652,000 tons. While there will be 
some change made after the final returns for the year are 
received, it will not be sufficient to considerably affect 
the total as here given. The net production of coal in 
1914 was 1,810,967 long tons, so that there will be a 
net decrease for 1915 of about 159,000 long tons. On 
the other hand there will be a gain in coke, for against a 
production of 234,577 long tons in 1914 the estimated 
quantity for 1915 is 248,424 tons. The difference in 
value between the production of coal and coke combined 
in 1914 and 1915 will be $473,303, the respective totals 
being $7,745,847 for 1914 and an estimated total of $7, 
272,044 for 1915. 
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Western Society of Engineers’ annual meeting will be held 
in Chicago, Ill., Jan. 12, 1916. Acting Secretary, E. N. Layfield, 
1735 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Engineers’ Society of Pennsylvania will hold its annual 
meeting at Harrisburg, Penn., Jan. 14, 1916. Secretary, E. R. 
Dasher, 30 South Front St., Harrisburg, Penn. 

American Society of Civil Engineers’ annual meeting will 
be held at the society house, 220 West 57th St., New York 
City, Jan. 19 and 20, 1916. Secretary, C. W. Hunt. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania will hold its 
annual meeting Jan. 18, 1916, at Pittsburgh, Penn. Secretary, 
Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

United Mine Workers of America will hold its annual con- 
vention in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17, and continuing for three 
weeks. Secretary-Treasurer, William Green, 1102 Merchants 
National Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. ) 

American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 112th 
and annual business meeting at the headquarters of the insti- 
tute, 29 West 39th St., New York City, on Feb. 15-17, 1916. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, New York City. 


January 8, 1916 


Jan. 1—F. K. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior De- 
partment, affirms the order of May 4, 1914, requiring 
the exclusive use of permissible explosives in the coal 
and asphalt mines of the Choctaw and Chickasha Nations, 
Oklahoma. 

Jan. 5—Hywell Davies and Daniel J. Keefe appointed 
by the United States Department of Labor to help end 
the eastern Ohio strike-——Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 
posts notices calling on men to elect representatives to 
a joint meeting of miners and company officers to be 
held at Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 7—Three indictments with a total of 126 counts 
found against the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. for alleged violations of the interstate commerce laws. 

Jan. 19—Receivers are appointed for the J. V. Thomp- 
son properties in Greene County, Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere.—First conference between representatives of 
miners and officers of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 
convenes. 

Jan. 20—Peter R. Stewart and Fred W. Holt, former 
president and secretary of the United Mine Workers in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, with five others, pleaded 
guilty to violence in the Hartford Valley strikes. 

Jan. 25-29—J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., testifies before 
Federal Industrial Relations Commission. 

Jan. 31—Fire breaks out at the Black Hawk mine of 
the Black Hawk Coal Co., near Price, Utah. 

Feb. 6—Explosion at the Carlisle mine of the White 
Oak Fuel Co., Carlisle, W. Va. Twenty men killed and 
four injured. 

Feb. 8—Catlin bill relating to anthracite mine laws 
is introduced. . 

Feb. 9—An incursion of water from the old Southfield 
colliery into South Wellington mine No. 1 drowns 20 
men of the Pacific Coast Coal Co. near Nanaimo, B. C.— 
The Mines and Mining Committee of the West Virginia 
House of Representatives and Senate hold a hearing rela- 
tive to a law requiring payment for mining by weight 
instead of by car. 

Feb. 12—Troops are withdrawn from the mining camps 
in Arkansas, having been on duty since Noy. 6 of the 
previous year. 

Feb. 17—Explosion at Oakwood shaft of the Prospect 
colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. near Wilkes-Barre, 
killing 13 men and boys. 

Feb. 18—Five miners killed in explosion at the mine 
of the Atlas Coal Mining Co., Rich Hill, Mo. 

Feb. 23—Green antiscreen law declared constitutional 
by Supreme Court. 

Feb. 24—Child labor law approved in Alabama, ‘for- 
bidding the employment of children under 16 at quarries, 
mines, coal breakers or coke ovens. 

Mar. 2—Report of Davies and Keefe on the eastern 
Ohio strike situation, after being held back for several 
conferences, is delivered to the President.—Explosion at 
No. 3 mine of the New River & Pocahontas Coal Co., 
Layland, W. Va. 

Mar. 6—Five men walk out of Layland mine, and 
rescuers find 42 men barricaded inside. 

Mar. 18—Contract made between miners and operators 
in the Winding Gulf field of West Virginia, subject to 
referendum. 
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Events of the 


Past Year 


Mar. 28—The miners employed by the members of the 
Western Coal Operators’ Association of Alberta and the 
Crowsnest district of British Columbia voted to accept 
the settlement made by the officers of the United Mine 
Workers. 

Apr. 10—Coshocton strike of 1214 months ended by 
referendum of miners; scale signed Apr. 12. 

Apr. 13—Three hundred miners said to be buried alive 
in the cave-in of a mine near Shimonoseki, Japan. 

Apr. 14—Fred C. Keighley, general coal and coke 
superintendent of the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., commits 
suicide. 

Apr. 22—Indiana coal operators write President Wilson 
urging that permission to organize for restriction of com- 
petition be given them by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Apr. 24—Canton conference on eastern Ohio strike 
opens. . 

Apr. 30—Judge Kunkle of the Dauphin County Court 
upholds constitutionality of the coal tax act of 1911. 

May 3—John R. Lawson, member of the International 
Board of the United Mine Workers of America, is con- 
victed of causing the death of John Nimmo, a deputy 
sheriff, on Oct. 25, 1913. 

May 4—The Ohio Supreme Court declares the law for- 
bidding the discharge of an employee for belonging to a 
labor union is unconstitutional and therefore void. 

May 6—Gallagher amendment to the Green antiscreen 
law passed. This practically wipes out the previous 
legislation which provided that the operators in Ohio 
must pay for all coal mined, both large and small. Bill 
signed by Governor May 27. 

May 8—Agreement was made for the ending of the 
eastern Ohio strike which lasted 13144 months and cost 
the union $1,400,000. This agreement was signed May 
133 

May 13—Industrial Relations Commission renews its 
session in Washington and examines witnesses regarding 
the Colorado strike-—Order in council issued by British 
Government prohibiting the exportation of coal except 
subject to special license. 

May. 14—The Crow bill amending rule 18 of jthe 
Bituminous Mine Code of 1911 is signed by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania. It provides that in narrow places or 
entries boreholes need only be driven ahead of the mining 
when clay veins, spars or faults are encountered. 

May 24—Explosion at No. 1 mine of Smokeless Val- 
ley Coal Co. near Johnstown, Penn. Nine men are 
killed. 

June 1—Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania signs 
two bills permitting coal operators to hire any competent 
men as foremen and assistant foremen and making the 
engaging of certificated men unnecessary. He also signs 
the bill providing for an increase in the number of mine 
inspectors in the anthracite region from 21 to 25. 

June 2—The Workmen’s Compensation Act and an 
act creating the Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation of 
the Department of Labor and Industry are signed by 
Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania; also an act pro- 
viding for the creation and administration of a state 
insurance fund, one regulating private corporational in- 
surance and another empowering the establishment of 
employers’ mutual liability insurance associations. 
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June 3—A supplementary act was signed to exclude 
domestic servants and agricultural laborers from the 
operation of the foregoing act.—Decision of Judge 
Ruppel in Pennsylvania that mine owners could not be 
held for stream pollution resulting from the water of the 
mine mingling with that of the stream. 

June %?—Dawson bill approved by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. It levies a tax of 214 per cent. on all 
anthracite mined and washed in Pennsylvania, gives one- 
half to the state for roads and one-half to municipalities 
where coal is taken. 

June 8—Order of Council in Alberta, Canada, pub- 
lished, requiring more accurate and elaborate plans. 

July 12—J. A. Holmes, Director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines since its inception in 1910, dies in 
Denver, Colo.—Order of Kokoal holds its annual meeting 
and decides to reorganize and change its name to the 
National Coal Association. 

July 13—F. A. Hill, president of Madeira, Hill & Co., 
dies at the age of 56 years. 

July 15—The Executive Committee of the American 
Mine Safety Association decides to merge the association 
into the National Safety Council. 

July 17—C. C. Rose, general superintendent of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., dies at the age of 78 years. 

July 27—Explosion at No. 1 mine of the United Coal 
Co., at Christopher, Ill. Nine men killed. 

July 28—United Mine Workers of America and the 
Western Federation of Miners decide not to unite. 

July 30—A mine-car accident kills nine men at 
Patterson No. 2 mine, Elizabeth, Penn. 

Aug. 11—The Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
change in carload freight rates in the West. 


Aug. 12—Formation of Joseph A. Holmes Professor- 
ship in Safety Engineering at University of Colorado. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission orders that Hastern 
railroad freight rates on anthracite coal be reduced 10c. 
to 80c. per ton, (Action on this decision has been sev- 
eral times delayed and it will now become operative on 
Apr. 1, 1916, if not further deferred.) 

Aug. 27—-Van H. Manning is appointed to succeed J. 
A. Holmes, deceased, as director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

Aug. 31—The Orenda Mine of the Merchants Coal Co., 
at Boswell, Penn., explodes, killing 19 men. 

Sept. 1—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. posts notice 
that no one will be employed who is less than 16 or over 
49 years of age. 

Sept. Y—The district convention of the anthracite 
region meets at Wilkes-Barre and demands an increase 
of 20 per cent. in wages, recognition of union, an 8-hr. 
day, run-of-mine payment, a 2,240-lb. ton and other con- 
cessions.—Four men are entombed in the Dunmore No. 1 
vein at the mine of the Archbald Coal Co., Archbald, 
Penn. After 27 hr. of digging they are rescued. 

Sept. 20—J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., begins his visit to the 
mines of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 

Sept. 27—Accident at Foster’s Tunnel near Coaldale, 
Penn. Nine men were rescued after six days’ entombment. 

Oct. 2—J. D. Rockefeller, Jr. presents his industrial 
representation plan to the miners. 

Oct. 26—Forestry services of the Pennsylvania Bs 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., the Susquehanna Coal Co. and other 
Dauphin County timber owners form the Susquehanna 
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Forest Fire Protective Association—F. P. Walsh is en- 
gaged to bring suit for libel on behalf of ex-President 
Howat of District 14 against Keith and Hazen. Howat 
is accused of receiving bribes to conclude an agreement 
with the operators. 

Oct. 28—The Anthracite Coal Tax Law known as the 
Roney Act is declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court.—United States District Court decrees 
that the ownership of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. by the Central Railroad of New Jersey is a com- 
bination in restraint of trade and that the latter must 
dispose of its interest in the former. 

Nov. 16—Explosion at the mine of the Pacific Coast 
Coal Co., Ravensdale, Wash., kills 31 miners. 

‘Dec. 1—R. A. Phillips resigns as general manager of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co.’s 
coal department and is succeeded by Arthur C. La Monte. 

Coal and Coke Production in 

the United States During 
1OIS 


The following tables have been compiled largely from 
data communicated by the various state mine inspectors, 
estimates having been made only where no such statistics 
were available, but in all cases upon the basis of reliable 
information : 

PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


1914 1915 

States Quantity* Quantityf 
Short Tons Short Tons 
CASTEUIDEDIIIG: — ss, 0) 0d. cle) ol ole haltetatere Polenamalis tnielee ds relette 15,593,422 16,100,000 
TATIKENISAS . os 0.0 le steele eeeme ebeatete livin 1 836,540 2,000,000 
California and, Alaskauumrn circles caters 13,974 15,000 
COlLOTAGCO 6s. «ashe epeeatelete anne teaios het) oer 8,170,559 8,537,770 
Georgia and North Carolina........ b166,498 180,000 
THIRTOUS)'... 2.2. 2 slenetaltets een eRe rene tet eta ay agent 57,589,197 56,900,000 
TVG TET AT ) .«, oi:s,5 sn hel elel ctv ahMereerebetete ceteris 16,641,132 15,696,921 
TOWN N cic ss 5 co's 60 0 us alana benetenele cs rai eenettane 7,451,022 7,500,000 
ESANSAS” |... so «ase tonal taneheieeemenenetens eatertreiee 6,860,988 6,775,000 
WECM EMCK Y . sis seve taere opiate enenetee te tel accents 20,382,763 21,375,000 
MAT VLAN . ois: « alecvnaveteleleheaeieterete cles lariat 4,133,547 4,600,000 
IMICHIS AN < .:s,. » swine ere ateletetempeteneertneeemmers 1,283,030 1,260,000 
IMITSSGUTI-$..... .. 0.5 olegerorehetanetenetensnemialetatene tine 3,935,980 4,000,000 
MOTTA A: .< vs. slew tevetele ste beranacetel acciovene tenets 2,805,173 2,750,000 
NG Wa Mlexi CO: +. <1 \etete eiayeletnetetensieidteatemene 3,877,689 3,858,554 
North: Dakota’. i\.0 sc clea ce clerertererenenmeite 506,685 600,000 
Ochs), IA AS Ee MRS cacao ac 18,843,115 22,000,000 
ORTAR OMIA. - 005 ve aelors ene oveiecarete staat neat 3,988,613 3,780,000 
OTEZON, ore a! a: alien o otnetehatene aa enee teh ok on enane 51,558 50,000 
Pennsylvania, bituminousien. ote 147,983,294 150,000,000 
Someta ._Dakotay visser Pace Dic OS 11,850 10,000 
MENDESSE6E is \\sre. o/s saielestalenete slalciaiens tremens 5,943,258 6,000,009 
TORS a | He Suckavaveie <jite gaherene S oslove.c ace etateiet 2,323,778 2,300,000 
Uta te seid. 7s 2 0.2 eretoustetetstnen ete ee ress ree iaes 3,103,036 3,083,676 
VAT a) | Sic s,s: 0% ta eile te aeeneneteeiete ote eines enone 7,959,535 7,900,000 
WiABHIne TON — °c. cletbatneietaiots: sic tere siaiene 3,064,820 2,300,000 
WIGE OL Virginia. xi. catettteiarere © ele\elaterats 71,707,626 72,500,000 
AVVESOINAT T1 Sra va terse reletonetenebenelecstel ohenemeie iene 6,475,293 6,300,000 
Motal  bDitirmi nous eeciescic ls siesta 22,703,970 428,371,921 
Pennsylvania, anthraciteme. 2. iar ity 821,507 89,000,000 
Grand total neta ete ysce a eben 513,525,477 617,371,921 

*United States Geological Survey figures. Estimated. 


b Georgia only. 
PRODUCTION OF COKE IN THE UNITED STATES 


1914* 1915 
States Short Tons Short Tons 
PATA DEIN, Jc sic cre cecele spaietactenetetate.s tc charnrenanie 3,084,149 3,110,000 
GOlORA GOW. elects cre iedeieas niatale: ove ste tenereneiets 666,083 850,000 
Georgia ..... olakel slates tenerebehens jave-set tareerae 24,517 35, "000 
AUITLOLS aecste teres tet sttenehater pitts eee siete Ree 1,425,168 1,650,000 
TTOLa Tia, Si. eo vars ereteneraenlatale ses siete te ramtene 2,276,652 2} 675,000 
COTM C KY uo iehelar e eleirversusteeusieie els oe eis teramane 443,959 680, 000 
ING Wad CLSCY 5 ie tavetatateists erste ove cl elece serene 255,283 260,000 
ING Wiss MOXICO) . bis.s.0e wlblersio'e.e 16 ous. s. sNeLemterene 362,572 364,873 
ING Wann OT Ji ore sieteravarsvereiela sveiels s.scsckielehoneners 457,370 460,000 
COOTTT OME: < 0 5c a ss fete oheralete Ove eIOIe suelebatele tl closer eeene 521,638 550,000 
PENS Y 1] Va NLA Wests ilesatsl ste 6016 wietasale cfeheinieie 20,258,393 pee ort 
MGTIO SS Oj sisleusts eraleraiate ee lata s,eic.cus eke a 264,127 0,000 
RVAlrerliti cs Ge epiclalermlet ete levers te a6.bly pretens é 780,984 790" 000 
Washington ..... asad \inieve've iol oh eieteliniane 84,923 91,000 
WViGSiar VET SITIIA Merteeiete s cie clete eve crarcustenere 1,427,962 1,203, "004 
VPA TL Scien celere ers Miele chalederanerete Kiete 
Massa. CHUSOUCES male slate o/clcte aistae sere dale 
IY Bo) eg eh be ane Be SiO NCO ICME CucReNO oy ore 2,222,134 2,600,000 
MINNESOTA vctsietel sleteletal o's tealare 0 nls tal eseiaicn 
LST ae oa ec eye sn ooh shee JAAR Clon bibs 
Wisconsin ....... BETs 56, Socrcle cre eto enero 
LOU starctetats shelate.e © elbsieic se iealeehete 34,555,914 40,462,027 


*United States Peolnkiont Survey figures. 
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By A. T. SHvurick 





SYNOPSIS—The year has been one of wnprece- 
dented readjustments in the channels of trade, par- 
ticularly in the foreign markets. Uncertainties: and 
alarming cross-currents were the salient features 
tending to create a hesitancy and lack of confidence. 
Important expansion in export trade occurred. The 
jirst six months was a period of severe depression 
which was compensated for by an equally large 
expansion over the closing pertod. 





In spite of uniform and persistent reports of unpar- 
alleled prosperity in all lines, the conservative element in 
the business world was sufficiently noncommittal toward 


any broad constructive program to apply the brakes more > 


severely than basic conditions seemed to justify when the 
pace showed indications of becoming too rapid. 

One of the most impelling factors was the tremendous 
expansion in our foreign trade, the close of the year find- 
ing the country doing a five billion dollar business, sur- 
passing England in this respect for the first time. Busi- 
ness and trade conditions were uniformly optimistic in 
every respect. ‘Toward the close of the year it was esti- 
mated that the earnings of the Steel Trust alone were 
on the basis of $250,000,000 annually. The capacity of 
this tremendous organization was being strained to the 
breaking point at the year end, production being at the 
rate of 15,000,000 tons of finished steel per annum, as 
compared with 9,000,000 tons in 1914 and the record of 
12,375,000 tons in 1912. The statements of unfilled ton- 
nage advanced by leaps and bounds, the gross increase for 
the month of November amounting to over 1,000,000 tons 
as compared with an increase of 2,250,000 during nine 
months in 1909, when negotiations were on an exceedingly 
active basis. 

Other evidences of prosperity piled up with startling 
rapidity toward the year end. It has been estimated that 
this country has bought back a billion and a half dollars’ 
worth of railroad securities alone since the great European 
struggle began. Much of this money has undoubtedly 
gone toward the purchase of munitions and supplies, it 
having been conservatively estimated that the cost of the 
war to the end of the year of 1915 was close to 40 billion 
dollars, France alone having expenditures at the rate of 
$420,000,000 dollars a month. 

The thoughtful student of: the world’s affairs stands 
aghast at the terrible calamity to which Europe is com- 
mitted, not only from a sense of the keenest sympatliy 
for her peoples, but also because of the sharp disillusion- 
ment we have had concerning our own safety. But it is 
no time for hypocritical protestations concerning the bene- 
fits accruing to us. The European demand for commodi- 
ties of all kinds is insistent and of unprecedented propor- 
tions, and we should meet the issue to the best of our 
ability, even as we would expect those same countries to 
do likewise should we be embroiled in a similar calamity. 

As a result of the large contracts taken at the close of 
1914 at low prices, the new year opened with the bitu- 


minous situation weak, while the industrial outlook was 
discouraging, and there werelarge surpluses at all the dis- 
tributing centers. The base price on the West Virginia 
grades at Hampton Roads for Boston delivery was $2.85, 
and some of the large distributors announced an advance 
on this in February, though it was noted that careful 
buyers could do somewhat less than the announced circu- 
lar. Prices gradually went off until in May the best 
grades were obtainable at $2.50 f.0.b. Norfolk. 

Georges Creek grades, shipments on which liad fallen: 
behind at the close of 1914, were gradually made up dur- 
ing the opening period of the new year, and when the 
contract season opened up producers of this coal were verv 
conservative on taking business, it becoming more and 
more evident that this high-quality fuel will ultimately 
be diverted to other directions. Determined efforts were 
made by Pennsylvania operators to invade the New Eng- 
land market at the beginning of the year; a great deal of 
coal was taken for testing purposes, and some tonnage 
was covered, though not as large as had been anticipated. 

The improvement at interior points, too far removed 
from seaboard to experience the stimulating effects of the 
heavy foreign demand, was probably less perceptible. In 
fact, there was no little disappointment expressed over 
conditions, though there was undoubtedly a_ persistent 
betterment throughout the year, the trouble apparently 
being that the improvement failed to attain the expected 
proportions. 


ANTHRACITE Marker ConpDrrions 


The opening period of the year, usually an active one 
in the anthracite trade, found the market uuder heavy 
pressure. ‘This was due to the exceptionally mild weather 
which prevailed almost continuously until the close of 
March, when a sharp cold snap, supplemented by an im- 
provement in industrial conditions, owing to the large 
influx of munition orders, started coal moving in a larger 
volume. In spite of the fact that the April circular gen- 
erally prevailed through March, this was probably the 
best month of the opening period. The April reduction 
started the usual rush for coal, and the collieries went on 
full-time operations, though production was somewhat 
limited by the Easter holiday. An unprecedented snow- 
storm marked the opening days of April and was a potent 
factor in aiding the retail trade to clean up their surplus 
coal in preparation for the stocking period. 

A unique situation in stocking operations developed 
as the season advanced, the usual orders coming in, but 
in nearly every case accompanied by memorandums that 
the orders were given subject to deferred payments until 
Sept. 1. -As the season progressed, the extreme dullness 
of the customary midsummer period came into full force. 
Stove coal, which was relatively active at the opening, 
was the only size that made any pretense of bringing the 
full circular. Midsummer found the collieries all on short 
time and heavy tonnages going into storage, particularly 
of the steam sizes. Pea coal was under especially severe 
pressure at this time, large tonnages offering down to 
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$1.50, with few buyers, and it also developed that the big 
companies had protected inside customers for a number 
of months ahead at the June circular. 

The low point of the trade was reached in August, the 
prepared grades selling down to,the April circular in many 
instances and the additional inducement of no tax being 
offered when the buyer would take a block of chestnut. 
A gradual and persistent improvement began with the 
advent of fall season, though prices continued badly off 
circular with one or two exceptions until October, when 
cool weather caused the dealers to become anxious. A 
pronounced expansion in manufacturing and industrial 
enterprises, together with incipient car shortages and 
lower temperatures as the season advanced, accelerated 
the trade, and by November the anthracite market was 
well into its stride. Buyers began to consider the strike 
possibilities of next April also, so that the large companies 
received many orders from consumers anxious to be placed 
on their list of regular customers. 

Dealers at Down East points estimated that the mild 
winter that marked the opening period of the year made 
a difference of approximately 10 per cent. in tonnage, 
which probably accounted for the fact that anthracite 
arrivals at Boston to Dec. 1 were 200,000 tons behind 
those for the same period the preceding year. This un- 
satisfactory condition of the market during the first part 
of the year was no doubt responsible for the heavy ship- 
ments of coal at the April circular during March, these 
exceeding that of any previous year by a substantial 
margin. 

The summer trade passed along on about a normal 
basis, and some interest was evinced in the market when 
the exorbitant demand of the anthracite-mine workers was 
announced, but it was not until late fall when deliveries 
began to fall behind that the business showed any note- 
worthy activity. A succession of severe storms in No- 
vember, a scarcity of vessels and higher ocean freights 
threw the companies further and further behind on de- 
liveries with the approach of the year end, so that the clos- 
ing period was marked by a spurt of activity all along 
the line. 


THE BituMINots CoASTWISE TRADE 


The bituminous coastwise shipments for the year were 
somewhat less than in 1914, though this was in a measure 
due to the quarter-of-a-million-ton contract of the New 
Haven road, placed with provincial interests. The navy 
contract and the half-million-ton contract of the Panama 
R.R. in November gave evidence of the weak condition of 
the market, these contracts forming the basis for consid- 
erable business later. Competition was keen, and occa- 
sional deep cuts showed evidence of the weak position of 
the sellers. 

When the big navy contract for 400,000 tons was con- 
cluded at 10c. less than the Panama R.R. contract, this 
was construed as tangible evidence of the soft condition 
of the market. A significant feature of the award on 
this contract was the fact that Hampton Roads shippers 
met the low $2.60 price, which was the successful bid for 
loading Pennsylvania coal at Philadelphia on the contract 
for 1914. At midsummer competition was keen for busi- 
ness at the $2.60 level, while output was running so far 
ahead of requirements that the railroads were forced to 
take drastic action against shippers who did not release 
equipment promptly. 
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In December the Boston & Maine R.R. put out a tenta- 
tive inquiry for three-quarters of a million tons on a long- 
term contract. This was watched with much interest, but 
apparently no operator cared to commit himself over such 
along period. ‘The closing of the Panama R.R. contract, 
involving approximately half a million tons in the early 
fall, represented the low point of the year, the market 
from then on showing a gratifying improvement. 

THE Lake TRADE 


As a result of the unusually large tonnage carried over 
at the upper Lake ports at the opening of the season, ship- 
ments to the Northwest via the water route proved a dis- 
tinct disappointment to the trade. ‘The gross receipts 
for the season at Duluth-Superior amounted to 8,343,932 
tons, as compared with 9,488,297 tons for last season. 

Considering that the 1914 movement itself was a dis- 
appointment, these figures cannot be regarded as favor- 
able, particularly when it is remembered that the in- 
crease is centered on anthracite entirely. As a result of 
the labor disturbances in Ohio and the readjustments made 
necessary by the Green anti-screen law, shippers in that 
state fell behind heavily in their Lake tonnage. One of 
the largest Ohio companies, the Sunday Creek Co., did not 
ship a ton of Lake coal during the entire season, and it is 
estimated that Ohio’s Lake tonnage for the season would 
be about 50 per cent. of that for the active year of 1913. 


THe Export TRADE 


As a result of the almost unparalleled publicity given 
to developments in the export trade, with exaggerated ru- 
mors of all kinds following in rapid succession, the final 
figures when available will prove not only a distinct sur- 
prise, but a keen disappointment as well. Conservative 
estimates based on the best information available at this 
time show that our exports will be something less than 
20,000,000 tons, or a decline of 2,000,000 tons from last 
year. This is of course due to the severe depression pre- 
vailing throughout Canada during most of the year, this 
market absorbing a large proportion of our exports. 

Nevertheless the year has been by far the most import- 
ant in the history of the American export trade. Exclud- 
ing the Canadian and other home markets, and turning 
to what may properly be considered the strictly competi- 
tive markets of the world, our coals have made a substan- 
tial inroad. The Italian Government has apparently es- 
tablished permanent purchasing arrangements at this end, 
while test cargoes of American coal have been shipped to 
many European points and a few contracts for substantial 
tonnages closed. There has also been a tremendous ex- 
pansion in our South American trade, the pre-war ton- 
nage of 600,000 per annum having been very nearly trebled 
in the past year ; but in spite of this enormous increase, we 
are still handling only 15 to 20 per cent. of the business. 
Great Britain on one side and Australia on the other are 
aggressively contending for their positions as leaders in 
each of these respective markets. 

Practically all of this export trade was done on a f.o.b. 
basis at loading ports, in most cases cash against docu- 
ments being demanded. The best period of the year was 
during midsummer, July being the largest month. The 
domestic market was generally weak at this time, making 
plenty of coal available, while shortly after this conditions 
firmed up and ocean freights advanced rapidly to practic- 
ally prohibitive levels in so far as negotiating new business 
on coal was concerned. 
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A close scrutiny of the offshore business discloses some 
significant points. Thus while Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Hampton Roads showed a consistent smashing of all 
previous export records, it is doubtful if these were suffi- 
cient to compensate for the loss in bunkering tonnage nor- 
mally used at New York. However, American coals un- 
doubtedly gained a strong foothold in many of the foreign. 
markets during the year. Italy, for instance, took 1,250,- 
000 tons during the 11 months ending May, and a regular 
service by two 7,000-ton ships was established between 
Baltimore and Alexandria, Egypt. Georges Creek coal 
particularly became an important factor in the offshore 
business, this fuel having many properties in common 
with the high-grade Cardiff coals, which have made Great 
Britain the leading fuel exporter of the world. 

While the seaboard market was experiencing beneficial 
effects from the heavy European demand, the large num- 
ber of inquiries tending to have a stiffening effect on 
prices, even though these did not develop into a heavy 
business, the interior markets were suffering an almost 
equal loss due to the heavy decline in exports to Canadian 
points. General manufacturing industries there were un- 
der heavy pressure throughout the year, and as a result 
the movement in that direction was probably about one- 
half normal. 

It was not until well on toward August that the export 
trade experienced any notable increase, the principal in- 
centive at that time being the British Government an- 
nouncement of the suspension of exports from Great 
Britain effective Sept. 1. The trade continued active, 
showing a large increase in tonnage from certain ports 
and with prices on this business ranging approximately 
10c. above that in the domestic trade until October, when 
the paucity in the supply of vessel tonnage began to exert 
a restraining influence. It is also developed that Great 
Britain was continuing shipments in spite of the ap- 
parent order of the government to the contrary; this, to- 
gether with the vessel shortage toward the close of the 
year, which reached an acute stage and was accompanied 
by violent increases in freight rates to unprecedented fig- 
ures, caused the export trade to dwindle off to practically 
nothing. As evidence of the heavy decline, the Baltimore 
tonnage for November amounted to only 46,500 tons, as 
compared with 141,072 tons in October. 


SHIPPING CONDITIONS 


The vessel situation promises to be such a potent factor 
in our progress in the export trade that the question seems 
to call for more than a cursory examination. Not only 
was this the controlling influence in the foreign coal trade, 
but the paucity of vessel tonnage toward the year end 
created such an unprecedented congestion at the leading 
exporting ports on the Atlantic seaboard as to prove a vital 
factor in our domestic business. 

Authorities on shipping state that on the declaration of 
war, 6,187,060 tons of German and Austrian shipping was 
immediately immobilized, of a total tonnage afloat at that 
time of 45,404,000 tons. Since the war began, however, 
1,200,000 tons of German shipping has been captured 
by the Allies and restored to traffic, although about 1,000,- 
000 tons of Allies’ and neutral shipping has also been 
sunk by the German navy. The immobilization and im- 
pressment of steamers for government transport use have 
further reduced the tonnage available for merchant ser- 
vice between 20 and 25 per cent. 
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This worldwide shortage of ocean transportation fa- 
cilities interrupted all plans of prospective coal exporters, 
ocean freights fluctuating over the widest ranges on rec- 
ord. ‘The stringency was not at first felt in the coastwise 
business, even when a number of vessels had been taken 
out of that service for use in the oversea trade, but with 
the prolonged heavy weather there was a resulting rapid 
advance in freights, the year winding up with an acute 
famine of coastwise tonnage and exorbitant rates. Ship- 
ping profits and sales of vessels have been made on un- 
precedented lines, due to the tremendous shrinkage in 
tonnage. 

There were decidedly encouraging developments in ship- 
ping circles toward the year end, shipbuilding interests 
being operated at the highest capacity in the history of 
the country. There were at this time 98 merchant vessels 
of more than 3,000 tons’ capacity in process of construc- 
tion, of which 11 were colliers which will go into service 
during the early part of the current year. These vessels 
will no doubt prove a factor in the export trade for the 
year, but it must be remembered that a shortage of ves- 
sels will prevail during a continuance of the European War 
and that no material reef can be anticipated during that 
time. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


The year has witnessed an unusual series of legis’ ative 
readjustments, particularly as concerns the anthracite in- 
dustry, though in no case have these been of such a scope 
that they could be regarded as epoch-making changes in 
the industry. 

The close of 1914 was marked by one of the most drastic 
decisions affecting the anthracite industry that has been 
made for some time; that is, the flat reduction of 40c. 
per ton on freights to Philadelphia ordered by the Public 
Service Commission. This decision was to become effec- 
tive Jan. 13, but the carriers appealed, putting up a satis- 
factory bond, guaranteeing refunds in the event of the de- 
cision being sustained, so that conditions were nominally 
unaffected. The matter dragged along throughout the 
year without any final action, and it was rather lost sight 
of in subsequent developments. 

In October the Interstate Commerce Commission also 
-aine forward with a sweeping decision ordering substan- 
tial reductions in interstate freights as against the intra- 
state rates effected by the Public Service 
to tidewater. This also was appealed, so that both of these 
rather comprehensive attacks on the anthracite companies, 
through their carriers, remained in status quo at the end 
of the year. 

The freight decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission caused a mild flurry in the New England trade, 
but it was generally felt that any downward revision in 
freights would be made up by an equal revision upward 
in mine prices. The decision of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court on the state tax was also viewed with inter- 
est, though the long delay before this can possibly occur 
has not made it the subject of much serious thought. 

The evident determination of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature that anthracite coal shall carry an extra and special 
tax was made clear early in the year by activity of this 
body. A bill was introduced at that time providing for a 
repeal of the act of 1913, but at the same time another bill 
was introduced and passed, which was devised for the spe- 
cial purpose of overcoming the legal objections raised to 
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the previous act. The matter was of course carried into the 
court, where a favorable decision for the state was ren- 
dered in the initial action, though this was reversed by 
the higher court later in the year. 

Action against the alleged hard-coal combine progressed 
somewhat during the year, the United States Supreme 
Court upholding the decision of the District Court that 
the Lackawanna was violating the commodities law of 
the Hepburn Act concerning the matter of the 65-per cent. 
contracts. The courts directed that the companies should 
be definitely separated and steps were taken to comply 
with this mandate. 

The Reading Co., however, obtained a fairly favorable 
decision on this same question in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Philadelphia, though it was ruled that be- 
cause of the company’s close connection with the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, the latter must effect a separation 
with the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., and the attor- 
neys for both sides were instructed to confer upon the 
plan for effecting a dissolution, 

In Ohio the operators succeeded in getting an amend- 
ment to the Green screen law whereby mining could be 
conducted on a mine-run basis, but this proved of little 
consequence since the miners could not be induced to ac- 
cept any such terms. There were also important devel- 
opments in this state in the way of readjustment in freight 
rates. Both the Hocking and eastern Ohio operators took 
aggressive action on this matter, with the result that the 
Hocking producers succeeded in obtaining a reduction of 
15c. from the $1 rate to Toledo, while the indications were 
hopeful for the eastern operators to also obtain some con- 
cessions. 

THE CONCLUDING PERIOD 

The closing period of the year was marked by a 
sharp reaction in the long dullness due to a combination 
of transportation difficulties, both by rail and water, and 
to a substantial improvement in industrial conditions cre- 
ating a broader market and heavier consumption. Car 
supply in the Pennsylvania district at this time was fre- 
quently only 35 to 40 per cent. requirements. 

But in spite of this gratifying spurt, soft spots were still 
observable at different points. At Down East centers 
there was unusually aggressive competition for business on 
the new April contracts. Prices were bid down in a most 
discouraging manner, and the year end found most of the 
business in this district closed at figures ranging well 
under those of even the low period of 1914. 

The prompt market, however, was uniformly active 
and profitable in all directions. Car and labor shortages 
became more pronounced as the season advanced, this being 
supplemented by an acute congestion at some of the chief 
distributing centers. Consumers became apprehensive 
and prices advanced even faster than had been antici- 
pated, though as a result of the shortage it is highly doubt- 
ful if very much business was done at these levels. 

A group of favorable conditions also developed at in- 
terior points near the year end, which served to carry the 
trade over the uncertain period that marked the termina- 
tion of the lake shipping season, in a most satisfactory 
manner. The lake movement had been so light that the 
loss was not particularly noticeable; the iron and steel 
industry was absorbing a heavier tonnage than ever be- 
fore, while there was a freer stocking movement among 
consumers in anticipation of a car shortage, and also 
against a possible cessation in mining on Apr. 1. 
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French Coal Industry Under 


War Conditions 

Among the many difficult problems the French Goy- 
ernment has had to face during the present war, says 
the Annalist, has been that of supplying the nation’s 
needs in coal. In normal times much of that commodity, 
especially anthracite, came from the Belgian pits of Char- 
leroi, while Britain was also a large contributor of the 
Welsh steam and other qualities. 

Although her northern coalfields have always provided 
a large percentage of the national output, France her- 
self has never been able to supply sufficient for her own 
requirements. With this particular territory in the ene- 
my’s hands for upward of a year—now the scene of some 
of the bloodiest fighting the world has ever known—with 
many of her miners engaged at the front in the strug- 
gle for victory and the added difficulties of transport 
coupled with the Government requisitioning for the up- 
keep of the factories, it is not surprising that prices have 
soared skyward. The result has been the usual one of 
inflicting great hardship on the poor. A comparison of 
pre-war and present retail quotations in francs per 1,000 
kilos is sufficiently striking: 


1914 1915 
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tA composition of coal, 


It is interesting to turn to the general situation of 
the various northern colliery companies during the pres- 
ent crisis. Of those in the hands of the enemy it is of 
course impossible to speak, and how numerous these are 
may be judged from the names followed by an asterisk 
in the recent quotations published in the Paris “official 
list” and appended here: 
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71-50th share. 


Most of the foregoing are in ordinary times regularly 
listed on the Bourse at Lille, as the companies them- 
selves, with their directors, belong to that region, but 
few of them have published the customary balance sheet 
or distributed any dividend during the war. With, two 
exceptions, however (Bethune and Lievin), and in spite 
of the difficulties previously mentioned, coupled with the 
fact that the pits are nearly all situated in the war zone 
and suffering from a more or less continuous bombard- 
ment, the share quotations are above those of the pre- 
war days—a somewhat surprising fact, but significant 
of a hardy belief in the eventual pushing back of the in- 
vader and the recovery of the properties intact. In what 
condition the Germans will ultimately leave the coal 
fields so long in their possession, nobody can say. 

The impression of the Banque and Bourse Journal, 
however, is frankly pessimistic. Dealing with the fore- 
going prices it states: “The present quotations of most 
of these colliery shares appear disproportionately in- 
flated, and it is doubtful whether they can be maintained 
at such a level with a restricted output inevitable.” 
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SYNOPSIS—The first half of the year was very 
dull in anthracite, and unusually heavy conces- 
sions on the circulars were made. Activity pre- 
vatled over the closing period, owing to both in- 
creased demand and congestion in transportation. 
Much the same conditions ruled in bituminous 
prices which advanced to panic levels toward the 
close of the year. 








The anthracite coal industry during the year 1915 
was unsatisfactory. The demand was spasmodic and not 
well distributed throughout the 12 months. The year 
closed with a spurt, but even this did not help produc- 
tion to any great extent, and the tonnage figures show a 
decline of avout 2,500,000 tons below 1914. Mine oper- 
ators attribute much of this loss to the industrial depres- 
sion in the early part of the year, unfavorable weather 
conditions and the failure of the public to take advan- 
tage of the usual spring reduction of 50c. per ton on 
the prepared sizes. When weather conditions became 
more favorable, the operators found themselves in the 
throes of an unprecedented freight congestion that tied 
up many thousand cars, including loaded coal cars. This 
caused a car shortage, which resulted in most of the 
mines working scarcely half time, although there were 
sufficient orders on hand to operate nearly full time. 

The expiration of the agreement between the operators 
and mine workers on Apr. 1, 1916, occupied some at- 
tention toward the close of the year. Wholesale dealers 
sensed an active situation by the middle of November 
and hesitated about taking on any new contracts, partic- 
ularly for buckwheat. In the fall the railroads began 
to stock considerable coal, mostly of the smaller sizes. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reducing the rates on anthracite coal was one of the 
principal developments of the year. These rates, which 
were to have been put into effect on Oct. 1, would have 
resulted in a readjustment of the business at tidewater 
points, but the matter was appealed. 

The year opened under favorable conditions, but near 
the end of January the demand relaxed on account 
of the mild weather. Retail dealers began to restrict 
their orders, and during February the demand was not 
brisk. No better conditions developed in March, and 
orders slackened considerably in anticipation of the 
usual spring reduction. The market saw much free in- 
dividual coal in March, and considerable was disposed of 
at less than the April circular. The mines also felt the 
effects of market conditions, and some were on half time. 


THe MipsuMMER DULLNESS 

At the opening period, Apr. 1, shippers were busy, but 
not rushed. The mines worked nearly full time, but not 
for long. Consumers did not take advantage of the low- 
priced coals, and soon the companies began to slow 
down. Little coal was ordered by the larger tidewater 
dealers, while individual coal became more plentiful and 
prices were cut, though the company circular was main- 
tained. As a result of the curtailed production to pre- 
vent overstocking the market, the steam sizes became 
scarce, but not sufficiently so to cause any trouble; this 
prevented cutting prices on these sizes. 


ers look forward to an active market. 


. reduction is as follows: 
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What was thought to be low ebb in the hard-coal situ- 
ation was reached in the summer months beginning 
with June, when individual prepared coals were ‘sold at 
less than April prices. The mines worked less than half- 
time, and demand was practically at a standstill. Pea 
coal could be bought at near the $3 mark, but the high 
grades of the smaller sizes, which are mostly on contract, 
were short at some of the upper ports. 

It was not until September that a definite improve- 
ment appeared. Inquiries increased, railroads began to 
stock up, shipments to the West became heavier and 
large consumers began to show signs of apprehension 
over the possibility of a suspension in the coming spring. 
Demand took a sudden spurt in October, and the rail- 
roads became congested with export freight, holding 
back coal shipments. Prices then stiffened, and the sit- 
uation became stronger. From that time on there was 
a shortage of coal, although not serious enough to cause 
any great inconvenience. 

For the first quarter of the coming year wholesale deal- 
Demand is ex- 
pected to keep up to the top-notch, and many believe that 
before Apr. 1 much of the lost tonnage of last year will 
have been recovered. 

During December shippers had considerable difficulty 
in getting coal to tidewater on account of the freight 
congestion, which tied up about 50,000 cars of various 
kinds of freight, including much coal. Embargoes were 
placed by the railroads, and there was a serious shortage 
of coal at the tidewater docks. All sizes sold at full com- 
pany price, and individual coals in some sizes were sold 
at premiums ranging up to 35c. Most of the higher 
grades of the buckwheat coals were out of the market. 

Prices at New York tidewater, f.o.b., gross tons, from 
Sept. 1 to April 1, follow: 


Upper Lower Upper Lower 
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On some of the Schuykill steam coals at the lower 
ports the prices are: Pea, $3.45; buckwheat No. 1, $2.45; 
No. 2, $1.95, and No. 3, $1.70. In addition to these 
prices the Pennsylvania State tax of 214 per cent. of 
the market value of the coal is added. The usual spring 
April, 50c.; May, 40c.; June, 
30c.; July, 20c.; August, 10c. 

Shipments of anthracite and bituminous coal through 
the New York State Canals for the season of 1915, in 
comparison with shipments of previous years, in tons, 
follow: 


1912 1913 1914 1915 
PANGHTACItGH.sials,> sae 16 ots 270,371 258,039 234,823 227,089 
IBIGUTAMOUSs e/g 3+ 414 ee oie 157,496 136,899 117,971 92,240 


Tue RETAIL TRADE 


The situation in the retail coal trade has been pecu- 
liarly difficult and unsatisfactory. The large producing 
companies did not begin to restrict mining soon enough, 
and many indivdual operators flooded the tidewater mar- 
ket with their product. There was a big surplus of coal 
that the dealers were unable to absorb, and this fell into 
the hands of jobbers and scalpers who offered it at low 
prices to the large consumers, such as factories, hotels 
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and even apartment houses, thereby disturbing much 
well-established retail trade and compelling the dealers 
to surrender considerable business or make ruinous prices 
to hold it. 

There is a growing conviction on the part of the con- 
servative wholesale houses and of the principal retailers 
that a radical change of policy should be inaugurated 
concerning the distribution of coal in the New York 
market. The dealers who have ample facilities for hand- 
ling all the coa! that the retail trade can digest and who 
are the logical and permanent distributors for the whole- 
salers feel that they are entitled to better protection 
against this disastrous competition. The wholesale houses 
are also beginning to realize that unless they wish to 
extend longer eredits and risk losing a great deal of 
money they must place their coal with those who are en- 
titled to receive it and upon whom they must depend 
for the bulk of their business. 

The situation has been further aggravated by the in- 
cursion of certain ice dealers into the coal business. As 
these people are under no fixed charges in the shape of 
big plants and the maintanence of costly delivery service 
and can quit any time conditions are bad, they are able 
at times to make low prices on special sizes of coal. The 
coal trade is one of the large sources of revenue for the 
Dock Department, renting water-front property under 
long and expensive leases, and it considers this new form 
of competition in the same light as the storekeepers 
viewed the free markets on the docks, which the depart- 
ment itself finally felt compelled to do away with. 


Brruminous Coat MARKET 


There was much uncertainty during the past 12 
months in the bituminous market at New York, but there 
was a revival toward the year end and the trade finished 
with a rush. Instead of a dead market with the docks 
overloaded and prices at low ebb, the new year found 
supplies practically cleaned up and prices higher than in 
many months. 

The market during the year has been affected by war 
conditions, car shortage, scarcity of labor and low prices. 
The demand for bunker coal was slack because of the 
suspension of sailings by many of the passenger steamers, 
though this was partly made up by the large increase in 
the number of vessels engaged in carrying export freight. 

The shortage of anthracite steam coals was reflected 
in an increased demand for bituminous, but not suffi- 
ciently to influence market conditions. That dealers 
are anticipating trouble at the expiration of the working 
agreement between soft-coal operators and their em- 
ployees was shown at the opening of city bids in Novem- 
ber, when instead of the usual 25 or 30 tenders being re- 
ceived, there were only 11. Dealers were not at all 
anxious to enter into new contracts running into the 
spring, with the possibility of a suspension of mining. 
The same care was exercised by wholesale dealers in re- 
newing contracts. 

The year opened up with a bright outlook and a 
demand stronger than for some time. Less demurrage 
coal was in evidence than in the preceding month and 
prices on the medium grades ranged from $2.55 to $2.55 
f.o.b. But there was weakness and depression during the 
next few weeks, and quite a few shippers had embargoes 
to contend with. In March the demand eased up con- 
siderably, prices for spot coals became low and the efforts 
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to close expiring contracts at old prices were not very 
successful. 

An inactive market followed, and while some contracts 
were closed, many buyers held off in the hope that they 
would be able to close later at still lower figures. Later 
the market became slightly firmer, with an increase in 
inquiries for export coal; there was a better tone, and de- 
murrage coal brought $2.30 instead of $2 as in the early 
part of March. At this time the export situation at- 
tracted much attention. 


MipsumMeER DULLNESS 


The improved conditions were of short duration, how- 
ever, and June saw a dull market, though with no g eat 
quantity of coal at the docks. Lack of cars and scarcity 
of jabor were having their effect on production. Through 
it all, however, contract holders were taking good ton- 
nages, and the market was not crowded with free coals. 

Throughout August no headway was made, operations 
were slow, and the labor scarcity was much in evidence. 
It was not until the following month that the turning 
point was reached. With some grades practically out 
of the market-and very little coal at the docks, the rail- 
roads began to lay in supplies. Other consumers soon 
followed this example, and there was an immediate im- 
provement in demand and prices. The car congestion 
also became a serious factor at this time, and operators 
who had orders enough to keep them busy were able to 
get only about 60 per cent. of their requirements. 

The beginning of October saw the first great improve- 
ment in the market. With the continued lack of cars 
and labor and the increased demand, prices advanced 
sharply. The cheaper grades, which had been selling at 
prices ranging from $2.35 to $2.45, moved readily at an 
average of 30c. per ton more. The market went up by leaps 
in December, and quotations of $4.50 and higher were 
often heard. There was a serious shortage owing to 
lack of cars, and while demand was active, most of it 
was attributed to lack of supply rather than to increased 
consumption. Slack sold as high as $2. 

Prices on various grades for the year ranged about 
as follows: 


COAL EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK, JANUARY TO OCTOBER 








— Anthracite — Bituminous ——. Coke ————_- 

Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 

January.... 3,096 $16,120 1,543 $7,275 70 $544 
February... 2,347 15,206 1,345 6,106 131 679 
March.... 4,603 28,418 554 2,047 31 220 
Aprilwerr:.): 19,364 92,798 2,966 9,681 40 250 
May See cles » 18,081 85,460 3,044 10,585 628 1 4,881 
JUHe wee Uns, « 20,685 106,393 4,201 14,046 644 | 6,252 
July ;. 29,212 147,947 3,023 10,232 1,656 13,048 
August..... 36, 182,885 8,132 26,557 725 4,715 
September... 20,27: 89,180 2,568 11,865 2,922 23,210 
October... . . 16,148 84,632 1,075 4,368 235 1,810 

Georges South Nanty yee 
Creek Forks Glo oning Fairmont } 
January.... $3.10@3.20 $3.05@3.10 $2.75@2.80 $2.75@2.80 $2.65@1.70 
February... 3.10@3.20 3.05@3.10 2.75@2.80 2.75@2.80 2.65@2.70 
March..... 3.10@3.25 3.05@3.10 2.75@2.80 2.75h@2.80 2.65@2.70 
April....... 3.10@3.20 3.05@3.10 2.75@2.80 2.75@2.80 2.65@2.70 
May....... 3.10@3.20 3.05@3.10 2.75@2.80 2.75@2.80 2.65@2.70 
June....... 3.20@3.30 3.05@3.10 2.75@2.80 2.75@2.80 2.65@2.70 
ouly aete 3.20@3.30 3.05@3.10 2.75@2.80 2.75@2.80 2.65@2.70 
‘August..... 3.20@3.30 2.90@3.05 2.75@2.80 2.70@2.85 2.60@2.70 
September... 3.20@3.30 2.90@3.05 2.75@2.80 2.70@2.85 2.60@2.70 
October... 3.20@3.30 2.90@3.10 2.75@3.00 2.80@3,00 2.70@2_80 
November... 3.20@°.45 3.05@3.30 2.90@3.30 2.90@8.30 2. bi 00 
December... 3.20@4.55 3.20@4.30 3.20@4.30 3.20@4.30 2.90@3.90 
eS 


ae 


The Outlook in the Lake Trade—The volume of the Lake 
movement will probably depend more upon the vessel tonnage 
available than upon the demand in the Northwest, for the 
iron industry promises such a demand for iron ore as to 
invite an unusual proportion of the fleet to make the up-trip 
light. 
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on Atlantic Coast im i915 


By G. G 





SYNOPSIS—Ten months of indifference and two 
of flurry made up the record of 1915. A moderate 
export trade was one of the few redeeming fea- 
tures. Pocahontas and New River were weak and 
wavering until late in the year, when a heavy ton- 
nage had already been sold for 1916-17 at low 
prices. Georges Creek showed the usual evenness 
as to output and prices, although export demand 
affected the volume of coastwise shipments. The 
Pennsylvania grades sold at 5c. to 10c. less than 
in 1914 on contracts, but gains in tonnage were 
small. 





The closing months of 1914 gave every indication that 
1915 would be another disappointing year, and so it 
proved for the most part. A moderate demand offshore 
and a near-panic late in the fall were about all that saved 
it from a depression similar to that in 1914. The same 
heedless overproduction in dull times, the same unwhole- 
some scrambling for tonnage far into the future and the 
same failure of consumers to accumulate fuel were all 
present in greater or less degree, and taking the coastwise 
trade by itself, it was not a year of large tonnages. It 
had most of the features we have come te associate with 
unsatisfactory seasons. 

Shipments of steam coal along the coast were slightly 
behind 1914, but in view of the 275,000 tons of pro- 
vincial coal for the New Haven and the Boston & Maine 
railroads on their last year purchase, the loss was not 
nearly so great as expected. A deficiency of more than 
200,000 tons of anthracite as compared with 1914 can 
be laid to the mild weather of January and February, to- 
gether with the slow movement of transportation in the 
fall. Except for a few conditions that were hopeful, 
1915, in the coastwise coal trade, can be regarded first 
as an indifferent and latterly as an exasperating year. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


The year opened with large stocks of bituminous, weak 
prices, a surplus at every loading port and an industrial 
situation far from promising, except along special lines. 
Prices especially were under severe handicap, large con- 
tracts having been undertaken late in 1914 at figures 
so low that buyers were led to expect a soft market. En- 
couraged also by those shippers who controlled no trans- 
portation and were therefore hopeful of low water 
freights, many of the large consumers were dilatory about 
entering the market. Until August there were those who 
bought only their current needs, declining to make sea- 
son contracts until satisfied the low point of the year 
had been reached. That condition of itself was hard 
enough to overcome by midsummer, but there was not 
even the inducement of firm water freights to relieve the 
dullness. Every plant having a contract was crowded to 
accept deliveries, and “market cargoes” multiplied at 
the distributing points. 

It remained for a better business outlook, particularly 
in textiles, to influence buying. Signs of improvement 
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appeared in June, but not until September did many of 
the mills resume full time. Through the summer, there- 
fore, the steadying process was very gradual—so gradual 
it was hardly noticeable. Meanwhile quite a volume of 
coal had been placed on the same basis as in 1914, and in 
many instances at 5c. to 10c. less, regardless of whether 
Pennsylvania, Maryland or West Virginia coals were 
purchased. In fact, there was a period of several weeks 
when purchasing agents were inclined to scoff at any 
attempt to renew 1914 prices. Even in August a few 
large buyers still refrained from making contracts. 

In September, however, deficiencies of equipment on 
the coal roads were beginning to be talked of, and when 
New England railroads actually took on heavy stocks 
some of the smaller corporations also made the effort to 
get under cover. Contract demand improved, and late in 
October there had been enough newspaper comment on 
slow car movement and the possibility of labor shortage 
to make New England consumers actively interested. 
There were many, too, who found business prospects so 
much better they sought to increase their contracts, and 
both all-rail and at-tidewater orders accumulated faster 
than cars or boats. The long-awaited turn came; and 
December saw not only the makings of the worst railroad 
congestion yet known, but the highest coastwise freights 
that have prevailed in a generation. 


OFFSHORE TRADE A FACTOR 


No small feature was the fairly consistent demand for 
export throughout the year. Although not always sup- 
porting the $2.85 basis announced early in the spring, 
buying abroad and in South America was the main prop 
to an otherwise weak f.o.b. market. At the same time 
foreign inquiry came nowhere near the rosy expectations 
that were entertained the year previous, and prices aver- 
aged very little above the level of 1914. 

The great scarcity of suitable carriers has been a con- 
tinuing. obstacle, and ther it appears that South Amer- 
icans when called upon to pay extreme prices are more 
fussy about screening, preparation and analysis than was 
looked for. Baltimore and Philadelphia have shared with 
Hampton Roads an increase in loading for export, but the 
increase has not been enough to make up the loss in the 
bunkering tonnage normally furnished at New York and 
now in such large part wiped out by war conditions. In 
the aggregate, thus far, the war has diminished and not 
increased shipments offshore. 

The fact, however, that Hampton Roads, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore increased their exports has been distinctly 
favorable to prices in the coastwise market, for those 
ports rather than New York have always been the more 
susceptible -to the overaccumulations that affect New 
England. 

The British embargo in July against exports of British 
coal to any but British possessions and protectorates, with- 
drawing more than 42,000,000 tons annually from the 
world’s markets, was counted on to increase American con- 
signments, and undoubtedly it did to a measurable extent, 
Italy, for instance, took 1,250,000 tons during the 11 
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months ending May, 1915, a very large increase over the 
year previous, and beginning in the fall a regular service 
of two 7,000-ton ships was established between Baltimore 
and Alexandria, Egypt. But when it is realized that 
the normal export tonnage of the United States amounts 
to only a third of what Great Britain embargoed from 
her own ports, it is plain that our facilities must increase 
considerably before we can handle what the world would 
consider a comprehensive tonnage. 

Eyen with present conditions a small export business 
distributed through the year can do a lot to save the 
tidewater market from being demoralized, and that in a 
word was what the offshore trade accomplished in the 
year just ended. 

Like a fillip came the reaction from the long dullness 
of January to October. Rough weather at sea caused 
coal to accumulate at the loading piers, and what at first 
seemed a temporary suspension of shipments developed 
into a real shortage of bottoms for the normal require- 
ments of late season trade. Usually, in cases of embar- 
rassment with either, all-rail delivery and water shipment 
can supplement each other, but not so in the “pinch” of 
1915. 

The hard times had given the Eastern railroads poor 
preparation for the traffic thrust upon them early in the 
fall, and by December car supply had been reduced to 
from 35% to 40% of normal in most of the Pennsyl- 
vania districts. The coal roads which serve New England 
all-rail were in poor position to make good the deficiency 
in coastwise shipping, and 1915 went out with New 
England spot prices well grounded on a panic basis. 


PocAHONTAS AND New RIver 


As largest shippers on the seaboard the Hampton Roads 

agencies took their customary lead on prices the first of 
the year. Buyers were asked $2.85 f.0.b., but everybody 
knew the spot basis to be $2.70 ($1.30 at the mine gross) 
or less and that it would require careful handling to avoid 
a badly depressed market for Pocahontas and New River. 
About all the season business that could be closed at an 
advance over 1914 was taken early under pressure of high 
coastwise freights and most of it in the same channels 
as in 1913 and 1914. Other buyers chose to wait devel- 
opments; many of them waiting until well into the fall 
were able to buy at less, if anything, than in the spring. 
The Boston Elevated Ry. was among the large corpora- 
tions that bought in the spring, but at 5c. less than the 
year previous (No. 528, Vol. 7, pp. 666, 710). As usual 
practically all the contracts were subject to correction i 
case water freights or f.0.b. prices declined. By March, 
therefore, the year was pretty well committed to a dull 
and sluggish market, and it was realized something acute 
would have to happen before prices would be firm at 
$2.85. 
The contract season in New England really divided 
itself into two parts. There was the January-February 
period when contracts generally were on a higher basis 
than the year before, and the period from March to No- 
vember when freights had sagged to a normal basis of 
75e. to 80c. and contracts were either on the same basis 
as 1914 or 5c. to 10c. Jess. On business closed the first 
period, current freights were discounted quite liberally, 
so, “protection clause” considered, there was really only 
a small margin between contracts early and those entered 
into late in the season. 
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The award of the Panama R.R. contract in November, 
1914 (No. 14, Vol. 6, pp. 814, 854), on a $2.70 basis 
really set the pace for practically the whole of 1915, al- 
though such contracts as those for the navy yards at 
Portsmouth, N. U., and Charlestown, Mass., clearly in- 
dicated prices weak and wavering as the season pro- 
gressed. It seemed there was greater effort to sell and 
correspondingly more diffidence on the part of buyers. 
Occasional deep cuts to free cars betrayed even less reso- 
lution on the part of operators to get their price or keep 
coal in the ground than was the case in 1914. The reach- 
ing out for tonnage was very evident, and the bulk of the 
year’s ordinary contract business was placed before May 
and at prices lower than the year previous. 

A firmer attitude toward long-term contracts was no- 
ticeable in the spring. Opportunities to quote for two 
to three years were passed over, and even on yearly con- 
tracts for large tonnages there was temporarily a dis- 
position to adhere more closely to a remunerative price. 
May prices were steadier than for several months and 
contract demand was slightly better, but there was still 
a large number of consumers with ample storage who were 
holding shippers down to “monthly proportions.” Whole- 
salers even then talked the possibilities for winter, but 
for the most part predictions fell on deaf ears. Demand 
slackened again when price concessions were withdrawn, 
and those buyers who had begun to show interest dropped 
back into watchful waiting. Export inquiry got spas- 
modic on account of the shortage of steamers. 

Such were conditions when the Navy Department 
awarded 100,000 tons to one of the Pocahontas shippers 
at $2.60 f.o.b. Norfolk (No. 664, Vol. 7, pp. 836, 953, 
954, 1006, 1087). That this contract should be taken 
at 10c. less than the Panama R.R. supply six months 
before, together with the fact that $2.60 was the suecess- 
ful bid on a Cambria County coal at Philadelphia on 
the same business in 1914, seemed to show a determina- 
tion on the part of West Virginia operators not to be left 
out of Government business. It also served to strengthen 
the feeling among buyers that Hampton Roads shippers 
were not quite so sanguine of a broad export market. 


THE TurN IN POCAHONTAS AND NEW RIVER 


Certainly there was enough rivalry over the few orders 
that came into the market the next 60 or 90 days, and 
such sales as reported confirmed the rumors of a $2.60 
level. Output was again too heavy for the market to ab- 
sorb, and at one time in June the Virginia railroads were 
compelled to take drastic measures against shippers who 
failed to release cars. The pressure removed, the mar- 
ket got somewhat firmer, although nothing like a hori- 
zontal price basis prevailed until the last of the year. 
Some of the shippers were put to it to move coal, and 
only those with favorable connections offshore were in 
position to hold aloof. Throughout the year there was 
record dispatch at all the Virginia piers. 

An abundant supply of water enabled many industrial 
plants to go light on coal during the summer months 
and contributed its share to the general dullness. In 
August was the apex, the time when buyers could secure 
the most liberal inducements from nearly all the agencies. 
Coastwise trade was then almost at a standstill, New Eng- 
land contributing rather lightly compared with the busi- 
ness then being done in other directions by most of the 
factors at Hampton Roads. 
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By September Pocahontas and New River were again 
more firmly held, particularly on futures. The Boston 
& Maine R.R. sought tenders for 720,000 tons a year for 
one-year and five-year terms, either f.o.b. loading port 
or delivered alongside Mystic Wharf, Boston, deliveries to 
begin on the expiration of present contracts in August, 
1916, and in April, 1917 (No. 1313, Vol. 8, pp. 367, 
576). It is understood no award was made. The largest 
part of this tonnage is now furnished via Norfolk from 
the Clinch Valley region, and the trade was keen to 
see what might be the outcome, but apparently no shipper 
cared to undertake business of that size so far ahead at 
any price that would be considered. To that extent the 
incident tended to show the increasing strength of the 
market. 

One more large order, however, had to be taken at a 
low price before $2.80 to $2.85 could be called the basis 
for the remainder of the year. The Panama Railroad 
Co. again profited by the situation, buying 400,000 of the 
500,000 tons required, at $2.60 (Pocahontas) f.o.b. Nor- 
folk, 10c. less than in November, 1914 (No. 1327, Vol. 8, 
pp. 367, 446, 531). Cambria coal f.o.b. Philadelphia was 
offered at the same figure, or 8c. less than the year previ- 
ous. In view of flurry possibilities the Hampton Roads 
bids would have caused surprise had there not been the 
expectation that most of the fall demand would come 
from abroad and that those agencies credited with heavy 
tonnages offshore, either would quote considerably higher 
or not bid at all. 

The Hampton Roads market from that time out gave 
reassuring signs so far as price was concerned. Demand, 
however, was erratic, and not even in December, when 
New England all-rail and delivered prices were mounting 
from one new height to another, was there any snap to the 
f.o.b. market at Norfolk and Newport News. Through- 
out there was a large volume of coal standing at the piers, 
and for all the signs to be observed there, the tie-up in 
New England might as well have been in another world. 

While in 1915 Pocahontas and New River in net re- 
turns were again sacrificed to overproduction, the big- 
gest single factor in keeping tonnage down was the short- 
age of ocean carriers throughout the year and the marked 
shortage of coastwise boats during November and De- 
cember. The year ended with $2.85 perhaps more con- 
sistently maintained than at any time since 1913. 


INLAND DISTRIBUTION 


Stating it broadly, prices on cars at Boston and other 
distributing points were as weak and uneven as the mar- 
ket at Hampton Roads. Early in the year there was a 
re-alignment of certain of the New River agencies, but 
at that time it was not expected there would be any 
marked change in handling the volume of coal that goes 
inland to mill centers like Lowell and Lawrence via Mys- 
tic Wharf, Boston. The year opened with Pocahontas 
and New River quoted at $3.63 to $3.78, the latter being 
based on $2.85 plus 70c. water freight and being the same 
price at which many of the 1914 contracts had been 
placed. In February the larger distributors announced 
$3.90 as the new contract figure, although it was ob- 
served that 5c. less was named to the closer buyers. This 
showed a willingness to discount current water freights 
that again came into prominence later in the year. 
Gradually prices slacked off, until in May, when “mar- 
ket cargoes” put in appearance, even the best grades were 
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an easy purchase at $3.50, a net return of something like 
$2.50 f.0.b. Norfolk. Throughout the season coal was 
more plentiful than orders. 

Minimum prices continued, and in summer it was ap- 
parent an even keener rivalry was in prospect for 1911 
business. The interests owning rehandling plants were 
credited with keeping prices low in order to discourage 
competition from those obliged to use railroad facilities 
with their upset charges for discharging and weighing. 
Many of the low figures attributed to the menace of 
“market cargoes” were actually made by factors anxious 
to dress the Mystic Wharf market as unattractively as 
possible! That was the state of trade inland when the 
flurry began early in November. 


Prick WARFARE ON 1916-17 Business 


In September when on-car quotations were at as low a 
level as at any time during the year there developed a 
situation which in its bearing on the steam trade in New 
Kngland was as interesting as it was novel. One of the 
Boston factors, understood to represent certain New 
River interests, issued a statement to the trade in which 
plans were outlined for the use of two steamers, one of 
12,600 and the other of 9,000 tons, and of a modern re- 
handling plant on property adjoining Mystic Wharf, both 
of which would put this firm on a competitive basis with 
the largest and most aggressive distributors. With this 
in view the low rate of 75c. was named to cover water 
freight, marine insurance, discharging, weighing and for- 
warding for delivery inland, Apr. 1, 1916, to Apr. 1, 
1917, and naturally this led to marked developments. 
The offer was closely followed by others from competing 
distributors. From simply a low rehandling charge that 
meant $3.60 on cars Boston tf the Hampton Roads base 
figure continued at $2.85, quotations slid eventually to 
$3.30. 

[t was a novel situation—prices for shipments prior to 
Apr. 1 beginning to get firm, and deliveries for a year 
thereafter as low as any season quotation in years and 
with “protection” against further decline! Something 
like 1,250,000 tons was covered for the next contract year 
before the sensational advance in water freights called 
a halt to such reckless mortgaging of the future. The 
footless part of it lies in the fact that very largely the 
tonnage was closed in the usual channels; that is, ship- 
pers holding the business the current season have met 
competitors’ prices for next season. There were of course 
instances of large orders being bid away by aggressive 
factors, but there were cases of reprisal in plenty, and 
the sum of it is that consumers alone profit by the epi- 
sode. It was an unwholesome scramble for tonnage and 
augured poorly for operating returns in 1916. 

This “soft spot” it was expected would be confined 
strictly to “on cars Boston” and to points where other 
distributing ports like Portsmouth, Providence, ete., com- 
pete with Boston: but early in November the same trend 
was disclosed alongside wharves of dealers and con- 
sumers—first those accessible by lighter from Boston and 
still later points accessible to steamers and barges. The 
end of 1915 found practically all the large contract bus- 
iness, outside of railroads, closed for the year ending Apr. 
1, 191%, at prices 20c. to 40c. less than in 1914 or 1915, 
both admittedly off years, and this in face of as disturbed a 
season as the trade has experienced since 1902! 
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The coastwise trade has become so involved with the 
use of large steamers dependent on quick dispatch at both 
ends and not so much dependent on weather that doubt- 
less there will be an increasing tendency to as long term 
contracts as operators see fit to countenance. The old 
contract season, April to April, is less and less respected 
as conditions change. 


GEORGES CREEK COALS 


The trend in New England toward reduced receipts of 
Georges Creek was very noticeable in 1915. Early in the 
spring the largest shippers of that grade made particular 
effort to enlarge the outlet for their Somerset County 
coals, apparently recognizing that the heaviest market 
for Georges Creek lies in other directions. The usual 
consistent attitude was maintained throughout, however, 
and there were no “soft spots” in Georges Creek so far 
as concerned current quotations. 

Prices on this grade are so generally covered by con- 
tract, both f.o.b. and alongside, that quotations rarely 
vary. That was the rule in 1915 until in November 
small tonnages were sold at $2 at the mine. The situa- 
tion developed so fast, however, that in a very few days 
new business was being declined in every direction. 

The year opened with the shippers gradually making 
good their arrears of shipment in December, 1914. De- 
liveries in anthracite bottoms from Philadelphia helped 
out along the coast. A normal output was taken care of 
very comfortably, and when the contract season was 
under way the Georges Creek interests were found con- 
servative on delivered prices. The f.o.b. basis was an- 
nounced in January—$1.67 at the mines and $2.85 at 
Baltimore, the same as for two years previous; but for 
several weeks a waiting policy was pursued with regard 
to tidewater contracts, especially those for comprehen- 
sive tonnages. 

Along with the important agencies at Hampton 
Roads, the Georges Creek shippers watched the situation 
on water freights until in March, and then under the 
pressure of accumulated coal they entered the market 
on a competitive basis. There is a large trade that is 
partial to this coal, and while a considerable tonnage was 
lost to shippers of other coals who had been willing to 
name delivered prices the first of the year, Georges Creek 
in the spring was very nearly as strong a factor as usual. 
Curtailment was enforced as coal piled up at the piers, 
but export orders came to the relief the latter part of 
April. 


ORDERS FROM ITALY 


In May the Italian Railways had placed a large order, 
and in common with Fairmonts and Somersets, Georges 
Creek began to be routed almost exclusively to Baltimore, 
where foreign bottoms were arriving faster than they 
could be loaded. Several Georges Creek barges were di- 
verted to load Pocahontas and New River, and it was 
apparent the tonnage coastwise must be further reduced. 
This grade has some of the qualities that make Cardiff 
coals so favorably regarded offshore, and it was only 
natural its shippers should be pioneers in the Mediter- 
ranean and in South America. In 1915 they were get- 
ting results both from efforts in previous years and in 
certain cases from their new financial association with 
interests allied to the Standard Oil Co., a corporation 
certainly well established in foreign markets. 
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There were long periods the first half-year when very 
little Georges Creek was available at Philadelphia or New 
York for coastwise orders, and consumers and dealers 
were obliged to be more than usually forehanded. In July 
it was apparent that quite a tonnage had been relinquished 
to the higher grades from Pennsylvania, and when the 
export business had relaxed somewhat an occasional free 
cargo proved hard to sell. Shipments on contract now 
came through with accustomed regularity and continued 
to do so to the end of the year. All-rail deliveries began 
slowing up with the car congestion. 

The Georges Creek agents found themselves drawn 
into the competition for 1916-1917 contracts at an early 
stage. Most of their tonnage they retained, but at prices 
well down to the Pocahontas and New River level for 
the same business. A large tonnage was closed within 
a week, and more than a few consumers have bought 
their supplhes of Georges Creek for the year from next 
April at lower prices than has been the case for several 
years. 

F.o.b. Philadelphia the season price was $2.92 to $3.02 
and $3.22 to $3.32 f.o.b. New York. In December a 
small volume of coal was sold at higher prices for spot 
delivery, but the shippers had relatively little free coal 
at their disposal. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GRADES 


The absence of any serious break in Virginia coals al- 
lowed bituminous from Pennsylvania to struggle along 
on minimum prices for most of the year: Water freights 
in January were so high that Pennsylvania interests were 
encouraged to look for a much broader outlet all-rail, but 
freights sagged off and Pocahontas and New River re- 
ceded in price. 

All hope of higher prices than those prevailing in 1914 
vanished before the contract season was well under way. 
Factors in the quality grades actively canvassed New 
England the first half-year and they did increase their 
tonnage, but not so largely as would have been the case 
had the Southern coals been firmly held at $2.85. As 
it was, the confidence of many new buyers was gained, 
and unless everything goes to smash this winter on all- 
rail movement, the Pennsylvania operators can hardly 
fail to make further gains in 1916. 

In the spring the mining restriction was still effective 
and the outlook very hopeful. The better grades were 
represented in every open competition, and quite an 
amount came forward for testing purposes. Several large 
corporations that were anxious to keep aloof from the 
Southern coal market bought Pennsylvania coals, while 
they were tempering prices. The result is that an in- 
creasing number of good Cambrias and Somersets are on 
the accepted lists and will hereafter be considered if price 
is favorable. When the market level had opened at 90c. 
to $1.50 for Clearfields and $1.15 to $1.65 for Cambrias 
in January, the higher prices had eased off to $1.40 and 
$1.60 in March and April. 

Through the summer months these coals had their full 
share of dullness. When shippers could, they renewed 
the previous year’s contracts, but the trade was listless. 
Most operators were under strict curtailment, and few 
would take the risk of demurrage at loading ports. Small 
concessions were made where it was thought they could 
turn the scale, 5c. to 10c. less than in 1914 being the rule 
on quantity orders. 
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SYNOPSIS—O pening period of the year disap- 
pointing, mild weather causing a reduction of 200,- 


000 in the tonnage. Heavy shipments of April 
coal in March, Delayed shipments and high vessel 
rates created a shortage and an active market at 
the year end. 





Until fall, 1915 could have been emphasized as a notably 
easy year in which to get anthracite forward at minimum 
prices. Since late October, however, the pressure has been 
on the companies to ship and not on the dealers to buy. 
Tf only the market could have absorbed a larger output 
in July and August, there would not have been the short- 
ages along the coast that began to prevail during Decem- 
ber. The hard-coal industry is well in hand so far as 
concerns prices, but there is still an opening for some 
genius to devise ways of distributing output with less un- 
evenness through the year. 

The winter of 1914-15 was very disappointing. Most 
dealers figured the mild weather made a difference of 10 
per cent. in their tonnage for 1915, and undoubtedly it 
did account for much of the 200,000 tons that Boston 
was behind Dec. 1, as compared with the year before. 
There were small spurts in February, but by Mar. 1 deal- 
ers were much more concerned about working down stocks 
for Apr. 1 than about purchases. In fact the spring 
shipping season was on top of them long before Apr. 1. 
Several of the companies began loading early in March, 
withholding invoices until the April reduction was effec- 
tive. A larger proportion of April coal was received in 
New England in March than in any previous year. Ship- 
ments were very heavy and came forward with such a rush 
they promised to be all over in a few weeks. But May 
receipts were larger than in April, and June and July, 
while hght months, proved to be unusually good. 

Stocks, therefore, were at their maximum Aug. 1. Buy- 
ers had been able to get what sizes they required, there 
was little restriction even on the proportion of stove and 
the market settled down for a long period of dullness 
that was sure to last until coal moved in better volume 
to the consumer. Mining was curtailed, usually to three 
days a week; and although there was some complaint, it 
was realized that the operators were simply narrowing 
the output to the current needs of the market. 

IMPROVEMENT TowaArD THE YEAR END 

It was not until the demands of the mine workers had 
been published that retailers began to consider possibili- 
ties for April, 1916. A few were quite strong in their 
disposition to take coal on in the fall as fast as storage 
could be found, and those who held to that attitude were 
certainly gainers at the end of December. There was no 
snap, however, to the trade until October. September 
was poorer than usual for retail trade, and a protracted 
fog delayed the movement of barges. As a result both 
wholesale and retail trade began to get behind on deliver- 
ies. In October there was some delay coastwise, but 
the succession of storms in November approached the 
climax. 

The end of the year saw a very active market, but with 
buyers dependent on fewer shippers than usual. Current 
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water freights from New York soon became too high to 
induce much speculation on the part of individual ship- 
pers, and one of the companies that always did a flourish- 
ing business along the New England coast parted com- 
pany with a barge line and is no longer to be looked 
to for the usual prices alongside. The volume of bitumi- 
nous being shipped in what is naturally regarded as an- 
thracite tonnage also had the effect of curtailing receipts 
of anthracite, particularly from Philadelphia. Tows moved 
with extreme slowness in December, storms and gales suc- 
ceeding at short intervals, the companies got farther and 
farther in arrears on shipments and the situation was rap- 
idly becoming acute. If many dealers had not been fore- 
handed, there would have been more than a few cases of 
clistress. 
UNSETTLING INFLUENCES 


In August the anthracite-rate decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission caused some discussion, but it was 
generally felt in New England that if rail rates were 
reduced they would probably be offset on a very large per- 
centage of the output by like increases on the part of coal- 
mining companies. The decision was therefore robbed of 
most of its beneficial aspects. What the trade wants is 
some permanent settlement of anthracite controversies. 

The ruling in October by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania unfavorable to the state tax was also a subject of 
interest in New England. Should the sums paid since 
July 1, 1913, be actually refunded and eventually find 
their way to dealers along the coast, the aggregate would 
be a tidy sum. There is likely to be more than one sum- 
mer, however, before the money is actually handed over. 

The movement to readjust anthracite sizes is another 
subject that cropped out in 1915. Sizes like stove and 
broken have been in such demand in some seasons that or- 
ders went unfilled. All interests would likely be benefited 
if, as proposed, the number of sizes could be reduced to 
four. The trade will welcome further developments. 

Wholesale prices on anthracite delivered alongside Bos- 
ton were the same as in 1914, based on $5.75 as the net 
September circular per ton of 2,240 Ib. for stove and 
ego, plus the Pennsylvania state tax. Some shippers added 
a flat 10c. to the price on all domestic sizes, and others 
have charged the exact amount of the tax they pay. 

Boston retail prices were advanced in January, 1915, 
to $8 for stove, $7.75 for egg and $8.25 for chestnut, 
evening up with the previous year. A 75c. reduction was 
announced Apr. 1 on all sizes and was followed by three 
25c, advances, one in July, one in August and the other 
in December, making prices at the end of December 25c. 
higher than the previous year. 


g 

Imerease in Cireular—In issuing its "new circular for Jan- 
uary, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. increased 
the prices of prepared sizes 10c. per ton and the steam sizes 
5e. per ton. The company also issued a special statement that 
the tax would no longer be collected from the purchasers of 
coal, which read as follows: “The addition to the price of coal 
of the amount of the Pennsylvania state tax of 2% per cent. 
on anthracite coal imposed by the act of June 1, 1915, will be 
discontinued by this company, as the decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in passing on the act of June 
27, 1913, makes the validity of the later act now in force 


doubtful.” 
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By J. S. Burrows* 





SYNOPSIS—The theoretical export movement 
for the year shows a substantial decline, though 
this is due to the heavy falling off to contiguous 
countries, such as Canada and Mexico. Gratifying 
increases are recorded in all the really competitwe 
markets of the world, and American shippers have 
had opportunities in entirely new fields. Paucity 
of vessel tonnage prevented a more rapid expan- 
sion. 





When a complete statistical review of the export trade 
for 1915 is available, the figures will no doubt prove a 
disappointment to the many whose attention has been 
attracted to this branch of the coal trade since the be- 
ginning of the European War. Estimates based on the 
customs returns for the first 9 months of 1915, shown in 
Table 1, would indicate that our total exports of bitumi- 
nous coal for the year will not exceed 16,000,000 tons, 
with anthracite approximating 3,500,000 tons, making 
a total of something less than 20,000,000 tons, or about 
2,000,000 tons less than 1913, which was the record year. 


With these exceptions the foreign markets to which 
American coal is shipped may be termed competitive ter- 
ritory, and rather substantial gains have been made in 
these during the year just closed. While the tonnage 
shipped does not bulk large when Canada and Panama 
are omitted, creditable gains have been made, particularly 
in South America. 

The European market has been entered at many points 
with trial cargoes of various classes of coal, and a few 
contracts have been closed there for substantial tonnages. 
The Italian Government closed large contracts with us 
a few months before entering the war and has established 
a purchasing engineer with testing laboratory in New 
York, all details of inspection, shipment and transporta- 
tion being taken care of by that bureau. Pocahontas coal, 
supphed from Hampton Roads, is used for the state rail- 
ways. 

As will be seen from the accompanying tables, Italy 
appears as the largest foreign customer for American 
coal, and it now seems that we may retain this business 
indefinitely. 


TABLE 1. EXPORTS OF COAL, 1915 
Bituminous 
Total for 
To Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 9 Mos. 

Baby ihoreihte i eisic pect Rel Re ee 72,371 253,273 285,027 383,019 502,750 382,154 324,925 2,348,870 
@arada tise. ceed! 354,210 302,594 273,395 381,223 589,512 873,239 1,016,413 947,069 944,800 5,682,455 
Pangthay ay; 5 ea ens ste 28,069 26,578 47,600 42,946 34,321 47,708 52,805 49,423 59,969 389,419 
Maeribone. eT RLS ees 44/128 18,916 34,899 32,966 30,247 22,445 14,138 18,507 21,787 238,033 
(hbncusea Mee haar ceey 59,197 75,646 110,585 101,013 107,650 74,984 91,162 114,299 109,269 843,805 
Other West Indi d Ber- 

Sidae aA. sait FOE 13,797 24,007 46,563 55,055 34,471 48,406 43,959 42,347 44,835 353,440 
Aggentinie ssa: ac vs acee 7,259 32,974 33,404 79,531 108,730 157,831 114,162 128,823 56,305 719,019 
Praca teasipteit. 22! 19,375 28,705 42,827 66,582 65,183 122,484 $4,813 53,002 61,223 544,194 
WRU SUS Yer cans ti WN CEE tere 10,273 36,503 14,401 11,968 26,689 30,956 4,275 135,065 
Other countries........... 107,110 75,468 20,937 63,576 134,735 191,326 279,602 234,268 205,589 1,167,260 

HUGE lO oOs ce ieee ee 633,145 584,888 692,854 1,112,668 1,404,277 1,933,410 2,226,493 2,000,848 1,832,977 12,421,560 

C dir riod, : 

Tre ka ee ra an ‘ Pah Bat 923,760 766,309 1,018,612 772,037 1,083,813 1,185,566 1,339,987 1,955,176 1,857,520 10,902,780 

Anthracite 
Total for 
To Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 9 Mos. 
COvindbnetas te Mt. e i 188,781 176,966 125,114 445,118 412,479 352,234 267,712 293,318 276,583 2,588,305 
Other countrics........... 1,518 1,274 2,081 8,409 10,215 402 5,494 13,829 13,207 56,449 

(LOotauel Shogun... acer 190,299 178,240 127,195 453,527 422,694 352,636 273,206 307,147 289,790 2,594,754 

Corresponding period, ‘ 

SY Fe ee ae as 197,415 206,813 163,431 395,627 475,483 433,265 338,997 455,305 395,088 3,062,057 


These estimates, however, do not reveal the true state 
of our export business as regards trade growth, for the 
reason that two of our largest foreign buyers are prac- 
tically home markets. These are Canada and Panama. 
Canada takes nearly all of our anthracite exports and 
from 70 to 80 per cent. of our bituminous exports. 


INCREASE IN EUROPEAN BUSINESS 


General business conditions in Canada, therefore, have 
a marked effect on our coal exports, and since the begin- 
ning of the European War and up to quite recently, Can- 
ada has suffered from a business depression that reduced 
her demand for American coal 25 to 30 per cent. Coal 
for Panama is practically all bought by the United 
States Government for use in the Canal Zone, the large 
quantity formerly used in construction work now being 
nearly equaled by the amount sent there for the use of 
ships coaling at the canal terminals. The markets of 
Cuba and the West Indies passed to our control years ago 
and have for some time been considered part of our 
natural home trade. 





*Fuel expert, Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Norfolk, Va. 


Table 2 gives an estimate of important shipments to 
European countries during 1915: 


TABLE 2. ESTIMATED EXPORTS TO EUROPE, 1915 (GROSS TONS) 


Ttalyeeie..c 62s vacclvae me O00,000) Norway..a0. Gone 60,000 
Swegeaer. 4). c0131 8 oe 250,000 Portugal:i. 2s se Oe 30,000 
PEACE se biavers a's prank 225,000 Holland...) ieee 30,000 
SDaitatedies «5 o.<.et etcaeiets 200,000 Gibraltar}, 2 osa. eee 5, 
ISO AIUMEIEE so clarcistes cull 150,000 Morocco... os.) 10,000 
(GireéCeme . Migs ceo a 75,000 —-~ 
Total ae eee 4,055,000 


While these figures are only estimates in round num- 
bers, they are sufficiently close to show that our Euro- 
pean business is about four times what it was before 
the war. 

Before the European War our shipments to South 
America had reached a total of about 600,000 tons an- 
nually, the growth of trade there before the opening of 
the canal being rather slow. During 1915 our estimated 
exports to South American countries were as follows, in 
gross tons: 


ATZONUNG . 2... Soe ae 775,000 Venezuela...... ive ae 15,000 
Brazilive: 6.6. vs cistiee 625,000 Perv; ate. (eee. eee 12,000 
PU SUBY ane ce aos 150,000 - Othersiinmaees ete 25,000 
Chilower take tse 60,000 Se 

Totales.cmcock ie 1, 662;000 


These figures show that shipments have more than 
doubled during the past year, and this in the face of de- 
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pressed financial. conditions and a shortage of vessels. 
Taking South America as a whole, we have probably ob- 
tained only about 15 to 20 per cent. of the available busi- 
ness, when we should have nearly all of it. Our failure 
to capture more has been owing to the continued activity 
of England on the East Coast and Australia on the 
West. 

Contrary to expectations Great Britain has continued 
throughout the war to hold onto a large share of her 
South American business as well as much of her export 
trade to other neutral countries. While the output of 
British coal has been gradually declining and temporary 
embargoes on exports have been established on several 
occasions, there has been more coal available for export 
at nominal prices than could be transported. 


THE SCARCITY OF SHIPPING FACILITIES 


The vessel situation, as everyone knows, has been the 
main feature of the export trade during 1915, and the 
shortage of steamers which has been felt so acutely in this 
country has also had its effect in England and elsewhere. 
Ocean freights have advanced to an extraordinarily high 
level during the year, particularly in the last three 
months, when vessel rates have reached such a point as 
to make the business practically prohibitive. 

For this reason the last quarter of the year will not 
show the same gain in exports as the earlier periods. 
The late spring and summer saw the most active export 
trade, with July leading as the biggest month of the 
year. Owing to increased interest in the offshore busi- 
ness and the weakness of the domestic market, there has 
been at all times a surplus of coal at the loading ports, 
with prices rather low, but in the main steady through- 
out the year. Nearly all business has been done on a 
basis of f.o.b. loading port, in many cases cash against 
documents being demanded. 

Practically all of our export coal is shipped from 
Hampton Roads (Lamberts Point, Sewall Point and 
Newport News), Baltimore and Philadelphia. The fig- 
ures by months covering shipments from January to 
November, 1915, are given in Table 3. 

TABLE 3. COAL DUMPED AT PRINCIPAL LOADING PORTS FOR 


EXPORT 
Month Hampton Balti- Phila- 
Roads more delphia Total 

ATI AT eters sce syeislns os 117,607 89,779 40,648 248,034 
HEDIUATY Sacto techs ss sigs 150,417 79,029 32,794 262,240 
INERT a0, A oni el ee gee 262,687 76,888 48,646 339,575 
April 444,239 193,293 60,207 697,739 
IMIS oar Share ee oe eee 445,917 232,866 107,645 786,428 
June 608,599 305,917 122,379 1,036,895 
in ae 712,955 258,585 167,321 1,138,861 
AXES Oe 628,995 210,700 154,965 994,720 
PSEDUGTINDOD Ey cide fu fulso:. + ieis 603,558 200,926 64,351 868,835 
(Ate. siatcies ey 441,643 139,562 87,775 669,070 
INGVeHIDER. gece. ables ss 334,643 55,343 73,000 462,606 

Total, 11 months.... 7,493,626 1,842,888 959,731 9,875,914 


In addition to these ports New York, New Orleans and 
Mobile ship a few thousand tons per month. Charles- 
ton has recently become a factor in the export trade 
through the completion of the new coal piers of the 
Southern Ry. This dock, which was finished late in the 
year, will be used for the shipment of southwest Virginia 
and southeast Kentucky coals, some of which have been 
handled in the past over the Lamberts Point piers at 
Norfolk. 

ACTIVITY IN SHIPBUILDING 


A peculiar feature of the export situation has been its 
effect on trade conditions in New England. Ordinarily 
New England is mainly supplied with coal from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Baltimore and Philadelphia by a fleet of 
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steamers, schooners and barges regularly engaged in this 
trade. Since the beginning ot the war and particularly 
throughout 1915 these vessels have been withdrawing 
from this trade and engaging in offshore traffic, with the 
result that coastwise freights have advanced from around 
70c. to nearly $3, and the actual scarcity of bottoms for 
New England shipments has caused many consumers in 
that territory to cover their winter requirements with all- 
rail coal from Pennsylvania. Consequently, as the year 
closes, central Pennsylvania mines with all-rail connec- 
tions to New England are deriving the full benefit of the 
vessel shortage. As the greatest problem of the export 
trade has been lack of transportation, it is of especial 
interest to note here that at no time in the history of the 
United States have American shipyards been as active 
as during 1915, There are either under contract or in 
process of construction 98 merchant vessels of more than 
3,000 tons each. Of these vessels 11 are colliers. Of the 
98, 13 are of more than 10,000 tons each, 20 are between 
7,000 tons and 10,000 tons and 36 are from 5,000 to 
7,000 tons each. 

The colliers are being built by the larger coal companies 
and their affiliated interests, and many of them will be 
put into service during the early part of 1916. With 
these additions to our regular coal-carrying fleet the trans- 
portation situation will be improved, but with the con- 
tinuance of the European War there will no doubt be a 
greater demand for all classes of American goods and a 
continued shortage of vessels, so that the year 1916 will 
in all probability not differ greatly in the export trade 
from the one just closed. 

Situation at Hampton Roads 

During 1915 


The movement of coal from Hampton Roads ports 
during the year 1915 has broken all previous records, and 
so far as can be seen at this time the total dumpings 
will run close to 15,000,000 tons, for up to Dec. 1 they 
had amounted in round figures to 13,600,000 tons. 

Of the export coal moving, Italy took the largest amount 
going to any one country. This movement showed up 
well all during the spring and summer although it has 
fallen down somewhat during the latter part of the year. 
The coal for Italy has been to a large extent contract busi- 
ness and has been for the Italian government for use of 
both the railways and navy. A considerable amount of 
the coal going to Italy has been converted into briquettes 
after its arrival there and then has been used by the rail- 
ways and other government enterprises requiring the 
briquette form of fuel. The exportation of coal to Italy 
would have been considerably heavier but for the scarcity 
of vessel tonnage and the consequent high freight rate. 
Freight rates on coal have reached, perhaps, the highest 
figure ever known and indications, at this time, are that 
they will continue high for some time to come. 

Export shipments to South American countries have 
not shown up as well as was anticipated, although they 
have moved in greater volume than ever before from this 
port. Brazil has taken, no doubt, the largest portion of 
the coal moving from Hampton Roads ports with fair 
quantities to Argentina, Chile and a few scattered cargoes 
to the various other countries. Freight rates for steam 
tonnage being high, quite a large fleet of schooners has 
been employed in this South American business, where, 
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until the present war commenced, practically nothing but 
steam tonnage was employed. Schooner tonnage in ad- 
dition to taking coal to South American ports has also 
been employed in the European trade loading cargoes 
for Spain, Portugal and even African ports. Freight rates 
for Spain in one instance were as high as $10.50 per ton, 
this being for a cargo to Barcelona. 

fecords have been made by the various railroads for 
last loading, fast movement from mines and enormous 
dumpings compared with former years. It was hoped at 
the beginning of the year that the Norfolk & Western 
piers would be able to reach as high a figure as one million 
tons, and while their dumpings have been each month 
about as much as the combined figures of the other roads, 
they have been wnable to reach the million-ton mark, 


CoaL PRICES 


Prices on export and coastwise cargoes for standard 
New River and Pocahontas coals have ranged from $2.65 
to $2.90. The prevailing bunker rate, that is contract 
business, has been $3.30 per ton all year, although this 
may have been cut in a number of cases on spot business 
and on American time-chartered boats. ‘The demand 
for high volatile coals has been somewhat light and in 
consequence the prices have been somewhat low, ranging 
from $2.30 to $2.75, this latter price, however, only being 
quoted when the demand was heavy in the West. 

Of the bunker vessels taken care of during the year the 
most noted were the German auxiliary cruisers “Kron- 
pring Wilhelm” and the “Prinz Eitel Friedrich,’ which 
were supplied at Newport News. Other foreign war ves- 
sels supplied were a Dutch and an Argentine battleship. 

There was considerable discussion and dissatisfaction 
on the part of shippers when the railroads here took up 
the question of changing the present freight rates and also 
making a change in the charge for docking, undocking 
and trimming for 1916. After several conferences on the 
part of the railroad officials it was decided that the freight 
rates remain as they are at present, that is, $1.40 per ton 
for both cargo and bunker, with a terminal charge of $30 
per steamer on bunker vessels. The docking and undock- 
ing on bunker vessels, however, bas been changed to a new 
basis of le. per net registered ton. ‘This le. per ton 
to cover both docking and undocking will be the 
1916 rate. While it has not been definitely decided at 
this time whether the shippers will absorb this docking 
and undocking in the price of the coal, it is believed they 
will and that the 1916 bunker price will be the same as 
1915; that is, $3.80 per ton plus trimming charge of 
10c. per ton. 

While it is impossible to figure at this time what 1916 
will bring forth, it is predicted by those well informed 
that Hampton Roads coal shippers will have an oppor- 
tunity to make Hampton Roads the coal center of the 
world and control practically all of the foreign markets 
now taking Welsh and other coals. 

Effect of Statutory Safety Requirements—In a suit against 
a coal company for injury to an employee, caused by an 
unguarded revolving setscrew on a shaft, it was decided that 
the Missouri statute which requires certain dangerous ma- 
chinery to be safeguarded does not exempt employees from 
their duty to use reasonable care to avoid injury from un- 
guarded machinery nor deprive an employer of the detense of 
contributory negligence in such a suit. (United States Circuit 


Court of Appeals, Highth Circuit; Hughes vs. Northern Cen- 
tral Coal Co., 224 Federal Reporter, 57.) 
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Coal Trade at Cleveland 


One year ago a good part of the Ohio coal-mining 
districts were involved in labor trouble. The shipments 
were almost negligible. The law made mine-run mining 
necessary, and although an amendment to the Green 
screen-coal law was passed by the legislature, no success 
resulted from efforts of the operators to swing the miners 
into line on a lump-coal mining contract. After 13 
months of continued idleness eastern Ohio mines were 
opened, and mining operations were resumed about 
June 1, 

The trouble in eastern Ohio was closely followed by 
efforts on the part of Ohio operators to bring about an ad- 
yustment of rates between the eastern Ohio and Hocking 
districts and the Lakes and all-rail points in northern 
Ohio. The Hocking success in obtaining a reduction of 
the rate to Toledo from $1 to 85c. left the eastern Ohio 


operators with a separate fight on their hands. This was 


considered probable, as the eastern Ohio operators fought 
their battle with the miners alone and have for two 
years played almost a lone hand in all other matters. 

They have been negotiating with the railroads for a 
reduction of the rate to the Lakes (now 90c), and they 
have at least gained enough ground to base hope upon. 
It is believed that the rate from eastern Ohio to the 
Lakes will be materially reduced, although the case is 
likely to end in a trial before the Ohio State Utilities 
Commission. The lower freight rate is deemed essential 
to preserve the mining industry of eastern Ohio against 
the competition of West Virginia, which enjoys natural 
advantages denied Ohio mine operators and which has a 
lower proportionate freight rate to the Lakes. 


Prices or Coan DurRING THE YEAR 


Selling prices of coal were lower last year than in 
1914. The local market has generally ruled lower in 
sympathy with other markets, and the Lake trade ob- 
tained concessions in the spring of from 10c. to 25c. a 
ton as compared with the spring of 1914. Prices in 
1914 were also lower than in 1913, but were not de- 
moralized as at the opening of the Lake coal season this 
year. The winter of 1914-15 saw a large tonnage carried 
over on the upper Lake docks, and it was not necessary to 
ship as much coal up the Lakes to supply the trade during 
the winter of 1915-16 as during the preceding season. 

As a result of this condition, hard coal was the one 
product of the mines that showed any improvement. 
Anthracite operators took no chances of being short in 
1916-17 because of the possibility of a late start in the 
traffic of 1916 on the Lakes on account of a strike. 
Shipments were even larger than in 1914. Bituminous 
coal operators did not ship as heavily, and the stocks at 
the close of navigation were considered ample for all 
needs. The receipts at Duluth-Superior are typical of 
all Lake ports except Canadian. Receipts of both 
bituminous and anthracite to Dec. 1 aggregated 9,700,- 
000 tons, as compared with 9,488,297 tons in 1914. The 
gain was entirely in hard coal. 

The Canadian railroads carried over large tonnages, 
and in the Northwest the railroads are the principal 
consumers. They took coal all season, but fell short of a 
normal business. 

Conditions indicate a material inprovement in 1916 
over 1915. not only in local, but also in Lake trade. 
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SY NOPSIS—The heavy loss in vessel tonnage due 
to the war prevented what would have otherwise 
been an epoch-making period in the export trade. 
Ocean freights of all kinds advanced to unprece- 
dented figures, and prospective American export- 
ers have studied this phase of the international coal 
markets more than ever before. 





The European War has upset all calculations on marine 
freights, and the year just closed showed the widest range 
of coastwise rates in a generation. The fact is there is 
a world-wide shortage of ocean carriers, but it took five 
months for it to cause any advance in rates on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

In the latter half of 1914 the bituminous trade was so 
depressed that charters of several steamers oversea did not 
greatly hamper the coastwise trade. Even when the num- 
ber increased and sailing vessels began to be chartered 
to Europe as well as to South America, their absence 
was hardly felt. Prolonged bad weather, however, caused 
an advance-from 65 and 70c. to $1 and $1.10, the latter 
being paid before the end of January, Hampton Roads 
to Boston. It was difficult to secure options even for a 
single trip, so excited were transportation owners over 
inquiries for offshore tonnage. To Buenos Aires $10 
was paid, and it followed that coastwise freights must 
rule higher than in 1914. 

The coal market could not then justify any further 
advance, enough carriers were found for the business of- 
fering and it was disclosed that there was a certain amount 
even of steam tonnage open to coastwise charters that 
was not available oversea. Still later it developed, the 
dullness of coal considered, that supply and demand were 
so nicely balanced that schooners, barges and steamers 
were easy at rates down to 70c. after the contract season 
had been entered upon. 

It was observed at the time that there was still enough 
tonnage left on the coast to move a very modest volume 
of bituminous to New England during the 1915 season, 
and that was precisely the situation. The Boston market 
alone, away behind 1914 in tonnage, accounted for so 
small a supply of boats being adequate apparently for 
summer needs. It was not until hard weather in the fall 
and the loss of a number of barges that the situation be- 
came acute. At the end of the year there were only a 
very few fore-and-aft coal vessels above 1,000 tons that 
had not chartered offshore. 


SHorTAGE BECAME More AOUTE AT THE YEAR END 


The prospect is that ocean freights will continue to be 
attractive to boats now engaged, at least until the war 
ends and unless coast freights get so high as to tempt 
them back. Such boats will be relatively independent of 
the coastwise market in any case. The profits on offshore 
charters and on sales of ships have been sensational, and 
in view of the tremendous shrinkage in tonnage as a di- 
rect result of the war, it was inevitable that coastwise 
freights would take a marked turn upward the moment 
conditions would permit. : 

In July there was such an equilibrium, as a result of 
the dull coal market, that seekers for tonnage were obliged 
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to pay the full market rate at the same time owners 
in their turn were unable to place spot boats except at 
concessions. ‘There was also a surprising amount of re- 
chartering; shippers with tonnage on their hands that 
they were unable to place with their own trade turned 
it over to other shippers at current rates, the latter tend- 
ing to be sensitive to the fluctuating demand for coal. 
In early September inquiry for coastwise boats was prac- 
tically nil, and at a time when there were more American 
bottoms offshore than in any year since 1863. Soon, how- 
ever, it was noticed that rates were susceptible to the 
least intimation of any contract demand, and by Oct. 15 
the first 85e. charter was made. Had the rough weather 
in November continued, the advance would have been 
more sharp. As it was, $1 and $1.10 were paid, the latter 
on a 5,000-ton schooner, Norfolk to Portland, Me. ; $1.25 
and $1.35 followed quickly, and a storm of two days’ dura- 
tion late in November sent quotations to $1.50. By Dee. 
20 $3 had been paid to Providence and $3.50 to Boston 
from Hampton Roads. Consumers usually dependent on 
Pocahontas and New River in New England were con- 
fronted with a famine in boats. 

Reading barge rates on bituminous, Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton points, ruled at 80c. most of the year, until in Novem- 
ber it was announced the rate would be $1.25. Through 
the spring and summer and into the fall, rates from New 
York to points south of Cape.Cod were 40 to 45c., stiffen- 
ing to 50c. in November. Boats of that type were in 
strong demand for lighterage purposes in New York har- 
bor and Sound rates had jumped to $1.50 by Dec. 15. The 
rate on anthracite railroad transportation from New 
York to Boston continued to be 50c. to 55c., and ‘5c. 
from Philadelphia to Boston, the same as for several years. 





Cape Cop CANAL 


During 1915 the Cape Cod Canal was dredged to 20 
ft., and a more intelligent opinion of its usefulness could 
be formed. The prejudice of the average mariner is strong- 
ly against such an innovation, and the fact that the ap- 
proaches-are so little known to most vessel masters is 
something it will take time to overcome. The new water- 
way has been used by some of the barge lines, but chiefly 
those operating from New York. It is still in a develop- 
ment stage, and its progress in usefulness is being followed 
with much interest. Rates were reduced from 7c. to 5Ygc. 
per cargo ton loaded and 4c. per cargo ton light. 

Meanwhile, under an order of the Massachusetts Senate, 
the Board of Harbor and Land Commissioners is inves- 
tigating with a view to the advisability of the purchase 
of the canal by the state. 


Coastwise Freights at the year end were still $3.25 to 
$3.50, Hampton Roads or Philadelphia to Boston, but the 
only bottoms to be had were old slow-sailing schooners with 
repairs yet to be made or barges that were not free of 
present charters for a month or more. Those who engaged 
tonnage then were therefore securing boats that probably 
would not load until February, and there was not quite the 
snap to the freight market that there was a fortnight ago. 
A lot of vessel property that was in the way of being aban- 
doned had been hauled out, patched up and put into service. 
Particularly was this true on Long Island Sound, where old 
hulks were freely taken at rates up to $1.50, New York to 
New Haven and Providence. 
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Coal Trade at Baltimore 


The past year has probably been the most peculiar one 
in the history of the local coal trade. It has been a year 
of unexpected developments—some pleasing and some dis- 
appointing. It has been a year in which the “dope” has 
persistently gone wrong. 

Everyone knows the generally flat industrial conditions 
that existed all through the opening months of 1915 and 
continued well into the summer. Then came the slow 
hut sure industrial gain, spurred on by the flood of war 
orders that poured in on the steel and other industries 
that make goods needed by the contending nations. 

From record low prices of midsummer, when all except 
specialized coals were selling at the mines considerably 
below the dollar mark and when slack was disposed of as 
low as 25c. a ton, a better condition developed, until the 
late fall and early winter saw a tightening coal trade. 
Indeed, December was ushered in with coal selling at bet- 
ter prices than prevailed during the December previous, 
although little coal was available outside of contract 
fuel. 

Car AND Lapor SHORTAGE 


In October, November and December shortage of cars 
and labor at the mines caused complications of serious 
proportion. Coal became scarcer during that time, and 
prices continued to mount slowly. 

Probably the most remarkable feature of the year was 
the rise and fall of a wonderful export trade. From the 
piers of the Baltimore & Ohio, Western Maryland and 
Northern Central railroads there was loaded on export 
account a little short of 2,000,000 tons. This more than 
doubles the record of 1914 and was made despite the fact 
that October, November and December showed a tremen- 
dous drop in the export movement, owing to the fact that 
ocean freights had risen to figures prohibitive to the 
coal trade, the Mediterranean rate from Baltimore, for 
instance, being quoted as high as $20 a ton for delivery. 

During the year the remarkable amount for this port 
of 600,000 tons went over all the piers for bunker pur- 
poses. The coke movement on export ran less than 60,- 
000 tons, and the anthracite export movement a little 
more than 6,000 tons. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. was the principal handler. 
While the coastwise loading at this road’s local piers 
showed a falling off, the record was more than made up 
hy the immense export increase and the jump in bunker 
sales. 

Domestic coal dumped at the Curtis Bay pier of the 
Baltimore & Ohio totaled a little more than 2,000,000 
tons, while its export coal alone ran to nearly 1,225,000 
tons. The total export and domestic coal dumped at the 
Curtis Bay piers therefore ran to more than 3,225,000 
tons, or about 225,000 tons in excess of the total record 
of 1914, certainly a splendid showing for a flat domestic 
year. 

Dering the year the Western Maryland P.R. dumped 
over its Port Covington pier a total of abont 1,150,000 
tons, or nearly double its record for dumpings in 1914. 
About 7,000 tons of coke and more than 600,000 tons of 
coal on export account were handled by this road. 

The other railroad in Baltimore, the Northern Central, 
vives out no coal-movement figures, but it is estimated 
that the company sent to Baltimore more than 1,250,000 
tons for all-rail delivery, for the most part anthracite, and 
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that it handled approximately 350,000 tons over its 
piers for bunker and export business, about evenly di- 
vided. 

As the Baltimore & Ohio and Western Maryland be- 
tween them handled approximately 1,500,000 all-rail 
coal in Baltimore, the total of all coal handled at the vari- 
ous railroad piers during 1915—export, domestic and 
bunker and the all-rail delivery for local use—brings a 
grand total in excess of 7,000,000 tons. This is about 
1,000,000 tons above the record for 1914. 

The retail anthracite trade in 1915 was fairly satis- 
factory, despite drawbacks in the months of November 
and December and especially poor receipts due to car 
and labor shortage. The spring season was poor, many 
more consumers than is ordinarily the case delaying pur- 
chasing. The low price periods of May and June passed 
with not more than half the usual buying. 

Late summer, however, brought a rush of the belated 
ones, and the coal men who had stocked their yards 
reaped the harvest of better prices. The early winter 
found many orders on the books, and then came the 
problem of keeping abreast of contracts with deliveries 
from the mines slow. The full winter schedule became 
effective early in October, and there was little discount- 
ing. Because of growing demand and poor supply of 
fuel in the yards to draw from as a reserve, the coal men 
became discriminating, and quick pay was the order of 
the dav for most of the trade. 


New Prers in Battrtmore District 

Developments planned or executed were a feature of 
the year. Many mining properties were opened up in west- 
ern Maryland, West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and the 
capacity of mines, had labor been plentiful, would have 
been vastly increased. The railroads are making prepara- 
tions for increased coal business. The Baltimore & Ohio 
is building a new coal pier to supplement its Curtis Bay 
plant and to cost, with approaches, about $1,500,000. 
The Pennsylvania, too, has decided to go in for export 
trade more heavily and will build a giant steel and con- 
crete coal pier at the Northern Central terminal. This 
pier, with yards, driers, etc., will cost approximately $2,- 
000,000. With ocean freight rates returned to normal, 
it would seem that nothing could stop Baltimore becom- 
ing a competitor for the record coal-exporting business 
of America. 
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Coal at Buffalo 


It is probable that the history of coal and coke in the 
Buffalo market will not need to be given any different 
character from that of other markets, except that Buffalo 
is more dependent on the Canadian trade than is any 
other sales center; and as Canada is buying only about 
half the normal amount, the falling off has injured Buf- 
falo materially. 

The slow state of the trade in bituminous, with prices 
at the bottom based on about $5.65 for Pittsburgh lump 
and the consumer controlling the market, continued over 
from 1914 till late in July, when the increased movement 
of coal stiffened prices a trifle. Buffalo has, however, 
lagged behind most other markets all along. When 
Pittsburgh began to send in advanced quotations, sales 
agents of mines in that direction were in great difficulty. 
They protested that they could not get these prices and 
were looked upon as not up to their business. 
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Later on, the Buffalo market improved, especially 
locally and eastward, but it does not equal other markets 
yet. Even the Allegheny Valley mining district, though 
not including its neighbor Clearfield, which has a tide- 
water rate, failed to advance with Pittsburgh and stood 
at about $2.50, with Pittsburgh insisting on $2.80 for 
lump. About the time of closing the Lake trade sluggish- 
ness prevailed as usual, affecting slack most, but always 
reacting when the surplus slack is gope. 

The principal change in the local iron situation was 
the sale in November of the works of the New York 
State Steel Co. to the Cambria Steel Co., of Philadelphia, 
which insures activity to a moribund concern. Other iron 
factories in this district, which were running slow dur- 
ing the summer, have been for some months running at 
full capacity. It appears that the Niagara Falls power 
plants are about to their limit of capacity, as there is a 
project on the part of the Buffalo company that distri- 
butes the current in that city to build a $2,000,000 steam 
plant adjoining Buffalo to furnish additional electric 
energy. So this competitor of coal seems to be at its 
limit. | 

The anthracite situation remains unchanged, unless 
it may be that there is more independent coal selling than 
there was a year ago. It was sold at cut prices during 
the slack summer season, but some of the loss will be 
made up in premiums during the winter. It is chiefly 
handled by bituminous jobbers, who do not try to main- 
tain a uniform price. Competition from natural gas con- 
tinues strong. One anthracite retailer estimates that 
enough gas is burned to displace 400,000 tons of domestic 
anthracite in the city annually, but that is rather an ex- 
treme figure. About 350,000 tons of anthracite is used 
in Buffalo ina year. On account of the sharp competition 
the sale of that fuel does not increase materially. 


) 
Cincinnati Coal Market 


While the conservative coal man will not by any means 
admit that 1915 was the worst year ever experienced, it 
is fairly safe to say that in many respects it will be for 
a long time remembered as one of the most extraordinary 
years that the coal trade has had to face. This is true 
of the Cincinnati market as of others affected by the 
same general conditions, which means virtually all of the 
larger cities in the East, the Middle West and the 
Northwest. 

Following the unsettled business and industrial con- 
ditions which prevailed in 1914, the trade in this vicinity 
rather looked forward to a decided improvement in 1915, 
largely because it was felt that it was about time for a 
turn in affairs. This expectation, however, was disap- 
pointed, as the early part of the year did not see anything 
like the demand which was looked for in any department 
of the trade, and the summer and early fall proved to be 
extraordinarily sluggish. Consumption, in fact, during 
the first six months of the year was so far below normal 
as to leave the trade practically helpless. A conservative 
estimate of the volume of consumption during that period 
is in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. of the usual 
amount. 

This indicates what the trade was “up against” and 
wives a fair measure of the anxiety of operators and 
dealers alike to see the long-expected improvement ma- 
terialize with the coming of the contracting season and 
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the first advance signs of the season of 1915-16. Again, 
however, hopes of improvement were dashed, sluggishness 
in the demand being almost who!ly responsible for this 
condition. Poor demand was coupled as usual with an 
oversupply of all grades, except smokeless, and the com- 
bination brought prices to unheard-of marks. 

While contracting on the part of the larger consumers 
of fue! for steam purposes was not postponed long, as a 
rule, it was only natural that there should be some con- 
cessions in prices in view of the situation existing at 
the time of closing agreements for the coming year’s 
supply and of the apparent improbability of improvement. 
In some instances, undoubtedly, contracts were closed at 
heavy concessions from former figures, and the average 
concession ran close to 10c. a ton, only those operators 
very fortunately situated with reference to the quality 
of their coal and the loyalty of their customers being able 
to shade this to any extent. 

Domestic contracts, however, were as a rule postponed 
by dealers, who were either loaded up with bargain coal 
purchased during the spring and summer or who felt 
that it would not be difficult to secure ample supplies 
later on. Observation in the latter part of the year leads 
to the conclusion that the ruinous prices offered early 
in the year by operators who have adopted the mistaken 
policy of forcing their coal on the market regardless of 
the lack of a real demand had enabled dealers to fill their 
yards with coal at prices lower than ever before. This 
naturally caused them to assume an attitude of complete 
indifference to the efforts of salesmen early in the fall, 
when under ordinary circumstances business would have 
been most active. 


Fai Business Dutt 


Under the conditions indicated fall business was ex- 
tremely dull. Producing conditions in the West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky fields serving this market were 
the best possible. Excellent weather, an ample supply 
of labor and plenty of rolling stock served to keep the 
amount of coal on the market well above the demand, 
as in fact it was during the greater part of the year. It 
was not until the rapidly increasing demands of the 
manufacturing trade, coupled with the requirements of 
the enormous crops of the South and the Middle West, 
brought on a car shortage almost overnight that the 
situation changed for the better, so far as the coal market 
was concerned. 

Beginning about Nov. 1 the supply of cars available 
at the mines was reduced in some cases to not more than 
one-third of the usual six-day supply. Even this served 
only to hold up the market and steady prices, as the 
demand was kept down during practically the entire 
month of November by mild weather and an unimproved 
industrial situation. With winter in sight and no pros- 
pects of a better car supply, it became increasingly easy 
to dispose of the available coal on the market; but it 
required the more severe weather of December to bring 
the demand and the supply to a point where they equaled 
each other, and it was not until the latter part of 
November or the first of December that consumption in 
the various departments of the market reached a normal 
figure. 

An extremely interesting feature of the year’s business, 
affecting this market only indirectly, but none the less 
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tangibly, was the export trade in coal from the Wet 
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Virginia fields, growing out of the elimination of English 
coal from the world’s markets on account of the war. 
Mediterranean and South American markets have received 
more coal than ever before from West Virginia fields. 
While this has largely consisted of the smokeless varieties, 
of which it is estimated that not less than 400,000 tons 
a month has been moving from tidewater recently, the 
movement has necessarily had an effect on the bituminous 
market, if only in sentiment. Moreover, in view of the 
always limited supply of smokeless, operators are taking 
steps to place some of the better grades of bituminous 
with the foreign trade, which will tend to relieve the 
oversupply in this and other markets, with a highly bene- 
ficial effect on the trade. 

While prices have been poor during almost the entire 
year, the volume of coal moved has been remarkably large, 
especially during the latter half of the year. All of the 
coal-carrying roads, notably the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Norfolk & Western, serving the West Virginia fields 
and entering Cincinnati, made new records for tonnage 
hauled during the period indicated. The total volume of 
coal reaching Cincinnati was further increased by the 
unprecedented shipments from the eastern Kentucky fields 
moving over the Louisville & Nashville. Eastern Ken- 
tucky coals have made rapid progress in this and nearby 
markets during the past year, aided materially by the 
idleness in the Ohio fields. These considerations will ex- 
plain the heavy increase over 1914 in shipments indicated 
by the following figures furnished by the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. Those for 1915 cover receipts 
and shipments up to Dec. 18, while those for 1914, with 
which they are compared, are for the entire year. River 
figures are complete, however, only for the first 11 months 
of 1915 and will doubtless be heavily increased by 
December records. Figures represent tons of 2,000 lb. 


1914 -———— 1915 
Receipts Shipments Receipts Shipments 


Bituminous, all kinds 6,088,020 4,548,557 12,889,979 10,211,083 
AM thra Glue uses ace sean 20,900 13,816 6,616 4,568 
Wolk Gl aorterer tie. wie ae 83,491 36,361 85,541 42,832 
River COMM s nw. aloes 1,635,935 326,215 872,443 91,469 


Coal Receipts by Water at the 
Port of Boston 


The accompanying tables show the total coal receipts 
at Boston, furnished by courtesy of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. Bituminous arrivals were somewhat less 
than in 1914, and the latter was smaller in tonnage than 
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1913. Anthracite deliveries showed a surprisingly large 
decrease as compared with 1914. 


RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL BY SEA AT BOSTON 
From Philadelphia From New York Ports ———Totals 





1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 

WANUATY ve iar © 43,375 44,754 54,797 72,030 98,172 116,784 
February.i.e.. . |. 28,708 17,463 53,895 47,238 82,603 64,701 
Marah, 4 mete « . 44,489 32,373 87,779 83,899 132,268 116,272 
JX ara RE a3 8 nee 66,767 35,674 96,577 69,670 163,344 105,344 
VLA S7.iix stk eee te 59,337 54,822 136,778 117,531 196,115 172,358 
June 65,300 43,657 104,286 90,828 169,586 134,485 
SALLY site Steerer 55,934 59,298 89,274 71,871 145,208 131,169 
AUQUBU. a eeias « 51,984 57,912 105,452 77,977 157,436 135,889 
September...... 69,11h 55,421 108,006 91,262 177,117 146,683 
October...... ; 59,13 48,953 87,326 94,661 146,456 143,614 
November........ 39,462 48,750 92,244 74,482 131,706 123,232 
December........ 41,201 49,612 77,827 69,822 119,028 119,434 
Totals 1915 048, 689g eats.» 2 = 960,331 \ieeree 1,509,960 
UOT 4 etter 624,798 o L094, 2810 Siege 1,719,099 

O13 |e eeatarale O82, Sa meters «cs 1,094, 128:0 vee 1,676,311 

Mg 2: Sees OED; A TON hee Sara 1,054,373 92 erera 1,554,156 

SDL 1.) sueleberetens 692 SOS MM istetae c1 1,289,399 “cae. oe 1,881,767 


cS 
New Imdiama Sales Organization 


The operators in the Indiana coal field north of the 
Vandalia R.R. have formed an organization after the 
Franklin County, Illinois, plan, by which uniformity of 
sales prices will be maintained. The new organization 
includes 35 mines—only one inthe entire field remain- 
ing without the fold. These include all of the Clinton 
field and the new territory just above Terre Haute on 
the west side of the Wabash River, all of which enjoy 
a 77e. rate to Chicago. This organization will be known 
as the Northern Indiana Coai Trade Bureau. 

Charles G. Hall, formerly fuel agent of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois R.R., has been elected secretary of 
the association and will be in charge of activities. 

Under the plan of the Franklin County Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association the sales territory is divided into cer- 
tain zones, and the number of daily shipments from 
each zone is reported to the commissioner by each pro- 
ducer, with prices at which sales are made. If the average 
price at any time is more than a certain member re- 
ceives for his coal, he is advised that his figures are not 
high enough... No member is obligated as to sales prices, 
and consequently no legal prosecution is possible. 

It is generally understood that the Federal authorities 
have passively approved the Franklin County plan. No 
penalties for failure to sell coal at proper prices are in- 
flicted by the organization, and its success depends wholly 
upon the support and information obtained from mem- 
bers. Thus each operator is informed whether he is 
securing proper market prices for his product. The In- 
diana organization is to become effective Jan. 1, and 
it is likely that its headquarters will be in Chicago. 


RECEIPTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL BY SEA AT BOSTON, SHOWING PORT OF SHIPMENT* 


——RBaltimoret—— — Norfolk? —~ 











—Newport News— — Philadelphia — 


—New York—— Totals ——. —— Foreign§——\ 














1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 

January once 90,891 124,992 202,986 210,172 57,776 50,311 29,873 22,638 -» ¥en eee 381,526 408,108 27,100 45,083 
February... foes is.'s 100,143 107,439 193,630 193,027 43,9388 52,062 49,636 49,974: bees are. 387,347 402,502 14,200 48 379 
Wiaron : Sect strate 92,463 122,733 224,945 253,994 70,966 49,676 35,945 545,640." ) oo 2 aR 424,319 480,943 21,367 41,166 
A DY ge ae Maen ate ctevane 107,870 108,744 232,458 181,847 53,397 27,100 24,400 35,989 1 O25pe see ee.%e 419,750 353,680 27,500 55,785 
DESY Steet, cones 112,518 90,633 247,494 211,326 86,237 75,402 34,427 36,769 1,470'b eee. 482,146 414,130 50 27,118 
A photo tr. dr Ans lene eee 109,271 81,565 184,340 94,903 50,296 40,002 52,739 28,709 = t-, aE agar Eee 396,646 360,694 ...... 19,538 
uly. o haeetoae aiareys 108,285 88,704 215,926 177,923 31,957 30,620 27,352 81 493°) -) 2+ Saal ere 5, 383,520 328,740 13,976 20,086 
Augdsti Abas. /aek 86,665 84,258 240,366 184,128 46,420 77,033 63,621 18, L637 0 ise 6,732 437,072 370,319 14,000 27,798 
September......... 99:755 92/138 254920 191,293 50,751 44,864 46.515 45,941 _|...! 8,873 451,941 383,109 14,129 , 27/946 
October na: settee st ars 86,565 95,736 227,812 204,192 31,560 87,284 18,138 23,32 eee eee 4,400 364,075 414,933 20,850 34,599 
November......... 102,372 97,459 225,159 126,967 53,817 82,400 30,793 285618, 9 aa 2,200 412,141 337,644 56,093 20,081 
December, ...:2...-. 61,468 78,030 187,596 182,758 34,254 64,175 42,967 27,102) eee 2,399 326,285 355,510 48,787 73,036 

Totals 1915...... 1,172,431 2,212,530 680,929 403,927 24,604 4,610,312 440,615 

PO TARS ts 1,158,266 2,637 ,632 611,369 456,446 3,095 4,866,778 258,647 

af? bh) see 1,164,514 2,485,679 737,647 553,573 3,274 4,944,687 269,659 

IO F tek 1,361,994 1,836,750 945,803 322,334 9,639 4,465,520 309,106 

TOT Ge we 1,576,397 1,218,391 921,220 381,961 3,776 4,101,745 263,861 

LOLOS ae 1,595,554 795,475 1,243,857 292,636 25,515 3,954,251 296,564 

L903 hese 481,111 314,505 596,439 595,824 93,940 2,081,819 1,226,134 
*.Courtesy_ of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Statistics Department. + Includes small shipments from Washington and Georgetown, D.C. { Lamberts 


Point and Sewalls Point. § Almost exclusively from Louisburg, Cape Breton, except during 1903, when a large tonnage came from Great Britain to relieve shortage 


because of strike. 
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SY NOPSIS—The anthracite trade was marked by 
numerous ccvelopments that created uncertainties 
and confusion throughout the year. Difficulties 
with the Pennsylvania state tax were particularly 
troublesome, while the threatened readjustment in 
freight rates by both the state and interstate com- 
missions caused some anxiety. The market was 
generally normal, with a few minor exceptions, 
throughout the year. 





The year 1915 must be recorded in the history of the 
anthracite trade as one of many unusual developments. 
Right at the opening of the vear came the announcement 
of the Public Service Commission ordering a reduction 
of 40c. in the freight rates on coal to Philadelphia. This 
decision was handed down Dec. 12, 1914, to become effec- 
tive 30 days later, on Jan. 13. In the meantime the 
railroad companies appealed the decision. 

The year, from a weather standpoint, did not begin 
very auspiciously, as January was an extremely mild 
month. To add to this the city was in the throes of an 
industrial depression, so that the retailers were generally 
forced to adopt a strictly cash system, and while they lost 
many customers, this materially improved their financial 
position. During the month the mines were operated only 
about three days a week and even so found some difficulty 
in placing the different sizes. Pea particularly became 
difficult to move, and stove was also in poor shape, while 
chestnut was in somewhat better demand. 

A continuation of the mild weather through February 
blasted the hopes of getting a good tonnage for the win- 
ter. Coal was offered off circular, and in a number of in- 
stances sales were made at the April circular plus the tax. 
Pea coal became very heavy at this time. Owing to 
the short working time at the collieries and the consequent 
curtailment in the production of steam sizes, the market 
on these grades stiffened. 

The legislature was in session at this time, 
was introduced with the intention of repealing the an- 
thracite-tax act, but to offset this another act was drawn 
and passed with the distinct purpose of overcoming any 
legal objections which had been raised against the 1913 
law. 

Marcu Was Best MontH 


March was probably the best month of ihe whole year 
for the coal man, in spite of the fact that the market 
slumped badly toward the end. Selling of coal at the 
April circular became more pronounced, and this so af- 
fected the big companies that many of their collieries were 
closed down. This, together with gradual resumption of 
full time at many industrial plants due to numerous war- 
munition contracts, created a shortage of steam sizes. 
Toward the end of the month there was also a pronounced 
cold snap that tended to boost the trade and gave the 
dealers an opportunity to get their yards cleaned up 
ready for the cheap April coal. The month also saw an in- 
creased activity among the dealers in the Kensington and 
West Philadelphia sections of the city who had been in- 
dulging in a price-cutting campaign for the past year. 





and a bill 
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With a reduction of 50c. from the circular on Apr. 
the market would ordinarily have started with a rush. 
However, the Easter il at this time caused a shut- 
down for a week or ten days, though the fact that the 
Greek Easter holidays happened at the same time some- 
what lessened the usual period of idleness, and for the 
remaining portion of the month the collieries were quite 
busy. The retail trade experienced an unexpected boost 
owing to the remarkable unprecedented snowstorm of Apr. 
3. This caught many of them off their guard, as they had 
in nearly all cases about cleaned up their yards prepara- 
tory to the April stocking. 

This month the companies began to sell their pea coal 
at $2, as against their contract price of $2.25 and circu- 
lar price of $2.50. There was no open announcement 
made of the new price, some of those in authority denying 
it at first. The individuals who had for some time been 
selling at the $2 figure immediately met the reduced 
price by going from 10c. to 25c. lower. 

The decision of the Dauphin County Court in the suit 
brought by the Alden Coal Co. to test the constitutional- 
ity of the coal-tax act of 1913 was handed down at this 
time. The court upheld the law, but it was promptly 
appealed by the coal interests. 

In May the regular increase of 10c. above April prices 
was made. ‘The dealers at this time were putting in 
heavy stocks of prepared sizes, but an odd situation de- 
veloped. There were the usual stocking orders offered, but 
on account of the money stringency most of the orders 
were placed with the understanding that payment would 
be deferred until September. Stove was very active, even 
becoming scarce at times, but chestnut was heavy and 
the price off. Pea became a football with the individuals, 
who cut from 20c. to 25c. below the $2 price and in one 
instance sold as low at $1.60 without the tax. The steam 
sizes were also heavy toward the close of the month and 
difficult to move at any price. 


Tue MipsumMMER DULLNESS 


May opened with a continuation of the unseasonable 
low temperatures, and the re uilers received quite a little 
unexpected business. Prices, however, were very unset- 
tled, stove being the only size that held anywhere near 
circular, and even some of this, together with the other 
prepared sizes, was moved at the April prices. Pea con- 
tinued to bear the brunt of the price cutting and could be 
bought at $1.75 from any except the very largest compa- 
nies, while in a number of instances as low as $1.50 was re- 
ported, although it is not thought any of the standard 
grades were sold at this price. It was also reported on 
good authority that several of the very largest operators 
made price concessions on prepared sizes in addition to 
long credit terms. The Board of Education contract for 
37,000 tons of pea coal and 19,000 tons of prepared sizes 
(No. 508, Vol. 7, pp. 665, 955, 1087) was let during the 
month and Seaton out the lar gest number of bidders who 
had ever competed for it. The award was made to deal- 
ers who took business practically at cost, simply to in- 
sure work for their equipment over the dull summer pe- 
riod. 
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July, usually considered one of the two worst months 
of the year, lived up to its reputation. Despite the fact 
that most collieries were on short time, much coal went 
into storage, especially the steam sizes. Pea coal con- 
tinued very low with large quantities offering at $1.50 
and with few acceptances. The month was particularly 
hard on the individual shippers, who suffered heavy de- 
murrage charges. It developed about this time that a 
number of the big companies had protected their selected 
trade on prepared sizes at the June prices for a number 
of months ahead. 

The Supreme Court this month took testimony on the 
appeal of the state-tax case from the decision of the Dau- 
phin County Court, and decision was reserved until a 
later date. 

August made an even poorer showing than July, and 
business reached the lowest level of the year. The pre- 
pared grades could be bought in many instances at the 
April circular, with a concession of no tax when the 
order was made to cover a large block of chestnut, the 
dullest size of all. Pea, while still badly off circular, 
seemed to have reached bottom in July, and nothing less 
than $1.75 was offered, with very little sold. 

A drastic order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was handed down this month ordering the railroads to 
reduce their tidewater freight rates, though the roads im- 
mediately appealed the case. 

September had been looked forward to as the starting 
point of a busy season, and it opened with some real fall 
weather, to which business promptly responded. But 
there was a recurrence of high temperatures, and all sizes 
went badly off circular, with the possible exception of 
stove. There was a concerted effort to get pea back to the 
$2.25 price, which seemed to show results until the 
warm weather returned. 

Though the full winter circular went into effect this 
month, the retail trade in general failed to ask the usual 
winter schedule for coal. Buckwheat, which had been 
especially inactive all summer, for the first time began 
to show strength as the manufacturing plants in this 
district increased operations. 


Fatt TrapE Opens Up BrISKLY 


The cool spell that marked the closing days of Septem- 
ber extended into October, and the mining companies be- 
gan to receive orders in good volume. The fact that 
most dealers urged prompt shipment indicated that the 
people had but little coal in their cellars. All sizes 
showed increased strength, and concessions on the circulars 
were confined to dropping the state tax. Pea moved free- 
ly at $2, with persistent rumors that the next month would 
see a price of $2.25 in effect, although it was known 
that the large buyers had been protected on the $2 price 
until Jan. 1. Steam sizes began to move faster as the 
manufacturing interests realized that a suspension at 
the mines was more than a possibility. For the first time 
a car shortage was felt. 

While it was expected that the month would close with 
a big tonnage, the final reports showed that the tonnage 
was somewhat behind the same period of the previous 
year. 

_ The outstanding feature of the month was the decision 
of the State Supreme Court declaring the anthracite-tax 
act of 1913 unconstitutional. 
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In November the business really began to get into its 
stride, although a short period of warm weather had a 
tendency to check the movement to some extent. An in- 
teresting feature was the increase in the price of pea coal 
to $2.25. There was, however, very little coal sold at the 
new price, as most dealers were protected at the $2 fig- 
ure until the first of the year. It did nevertheless stimu- 
late buying, as it was rumored that the price would be 
advanced to $2.50 later on. 

As the state tax law of 1913 had just been declared in- 
valid, there was much speculation as to whether the coal 
companies would refund the amount of the tax. In event 
of the decision being upheld there seemed to be no way by 
which the mining companies could be compelled to refund. 
However, one by one the larger companies issued state- 
ments that as soon as all legal obstacles were removed 
they would turn the money over to their customers. In 
the meanwhile the state appealed the decision of the court, 
and the money was again tied up for a more or less in- 
definite period. 

It was also rumored during the month that the deal- 
ers were going to receive a refund on account of the 
reduced freight rates that were to have gone into effect 
on Jan. 13, 1915. 

December found the anthracite business moving along 
steadily, with stove coal in greatest demand. The ten- 
dency to maintain wholesale prices grew stronger. To- 
ward the middle of the month pea coal began to sell for 
$2.25, and those dealers who were protected on the $2 
price until the first of the year began to call for heavy 
shipments. The car supply seriously affected the trade, 
and many companies were compelled to close their col- 
lieries one to three days a week. Owing to the rising 
bituminous market, the anthracite steam coals, particu- 
larly buckwheat and rice, took on new life, and the com- 
panies were unable to fill their orders in the latter half 
of the month. Chestnut coal, which had been the lag- 
gard among the prepared sizes, forged rapidly to the 
front, and by the end of the month it had displaced stove 
as the leader. 

During the month new contract prices were an- 
nounced, but the companies declined to make contracts for 
more than the first three months of the year. The new 
prices showed an advance, pea having 5c. per ton added, 
while buckwheat was increased 15c. It was also intimated 
on good authority that on the first of the year a new 
circular would be issued, increasing the price on all sizes 
of coal. The reason assigned for the increase was the 
cost of insuring under the new compensation act that 
became effective with the first of the year. 


BiruMINous OPENING PERIOD 


The year started with very poor prospects. Between 
the industrial depression and the complete shutting off 
of the bunker trade on account of the European War, 
business was in very bad condition, with prices down to 
rock bottom. However, hopes were well founded for a re- 
vival in industrial conditions, and it also seemed evident 
that the future would see some export business with the 
countries usually supplied from the British Isles, par- 
ticularly South America. As Apr. 1, the usual contract- 
ing time, approached, the mining interests seemed very 
anxious to sign up at the old figures, and quite a good deal 
of business was closed on this basis, but it was also re- 
ported that a big tonnage was taken at even lower fig- 
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ures. As the month advanced, some inquiries began 
to come in from foreign countries, but the freight rates 
seemed almost prohibitive. At this time, too, reports of 
the industrial revival began to be more than sanguine 
expectations and commenced to crystallize into actuality. 

In May business seemed to have improved somewhat 
so far as tonnage was concerned, but prices continued 
extremely low. There was also a good deal of contract 
business closed, and it was now claimed that the larger 
proportion of the new contracts had been made at lower 
figures than the previous vear. 

During June the trade showed signs of strengthening, 
due principally to the fact that the steel mills were in- 
creasing operations on munition orders. The export 
trade also increased, and numerous large orders were re- 
ported as in hand, due to the entering of Italy into the 
war. July found the domestic business in the throes of 
the usual midsummer dullness in spite of the fact that the 
foreign business had increased considerably, especially 
to South America and France, Italy and Spain. The one 
drawback to this trade was the inability to secure sufficient 
vessel tonnage. 


IMPROVEMENT TOWARD THE YEAR END 


In August the trade began to feel a little of the boom in 
the steel industry, but not sufficient to affect prices except 


on slack. Because of the lack of making three-quarter 
sizes, slack became somewhat scarce and there was a total 


increase of about 15c. on this grade. The labor shortage 
began to make itself felt at this time. The export trade 
experienced a big increase, especially when the British 
Government announced the suspension of exports after 
Sept. 1. The increase is well shown by the tonnage fig- 
ures of 171,127 for August as compared with 59,855 
for the same month of 1914. 

During September the domestic trade began to show a 
steady improvement, although without any particular 
change in prices, with the possible exception of slack. The 
car supply now entered as a most disturbing factor. The 
export business continued good, with prices for this coal 
averaging about 10c. higher than for domestic trade. 
Great difficulty was experienced, however, in getting suf- 
ficient vessels to take care of the tonnage. 

October witnessed a continuation of the quiet and grad- 
ual recovery of the domestic trade, and the matter of car 
supply became more acute. The export business began 
to fall off during the month, owing to the lack of vessels. 
The improving ‘domestic market also had a tendency to 
cause some shippers to desert the foreign trade. Prices 
showed slight increases—on an average of 10c. to 15c. on 
all grades. 

The domestic business had improved so well during No- 
vember that there was no particular difficulty in getting 
orders, the principal trouble being the lack of cars and 
shortage of labor. As a consequence, prices rose from 
10c. to 20c. on all grades. At times those concerns with 
low-price contracts had difficulty in meeting their obliga- 
tions and were compelled to go into the market and buy 
coal at a higher price than they were selling at. 

The export trade dwindled badly. It developed that 
large shipments were being made from the British Isles 
despite the fact that all exports were supposed to have 
ceased Sept. 1. This was apparently effective for only a 
short time, although no public notice has been made of its 
recall. 
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Three factors served to make the bituminous market in 
December one of the most exciting in the history of the 
trade. On one side was the extraordinary demand for 
coal, due to the industrial revival and also to the expected 
labor trouble in the region after the first of April. To 
offset this was the fact that the railroads were so beset 
with business of all kinds that they were far from being 
able to supply the cars required by the coal trade. As a 
consequence, the prices, which began to soar in November, 
continued into December. At the beginning of the month 
it was predicted that $2 coal would be reached by Christ- 
mas, yet as a matter of fact $3 was reached before that 
time. 

December also saw the dwindling of the export 
trade, owing to the high freights. The coastwise freights 
to New England also reached such a point that large de- 
mands were made from that territory for rail shipments. 


. 


THe Trust ProBLem 


The month of June witnessed interesting developments 
in the suits of the Government to disassociate the anthra- 
cite railroads from participation in the mining of coal. 
Two opinions were handed down by different courts. The 
first one bore on the Lackawanna case, being the decree 
issued by the United States Supreme Court on an appeal 
from the United States District Court, of New Jersey. 
In this instance the highest court upheld the decision of 
the lower court and ruled that the Lackawanna did violate 
the commodities clause of the Hepburn act, the decision 
being based principally on the celebrated “65-per cent. 
contract” by which the coal company had agreed to pur- 
chase from the railroad company all coal mined at a price 
equal to 65 per cent. of the New York price on the day 
of delivery. The court directed that the companies should 
be actually separated, and steps were immediately taken 
to comply with the decision. 

The other decision bore on the Reading interests and 
was made by the United States District Court at Phila- 
delphia. It was generally in favor of the a in that 
it was decreed that there was no violation of the com- 
modities act and that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Tron Co. was separate and distinct from the railroad 


company. ‘The court, however, deemed that Ae of the 
Reading’s close interest in the Central Railroad New 


Jersey by stock ownership there should be a ae a 
of this latter company from the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., so as to make the “union of control unobjection- 
able.” The attorneys for both sides were instructed to 
confer and decide upon a method by which this separa- 
tion could be arranged in accordance with the law as inter- 
preted by the court. This was arranged by having the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey sever all connection with 
the coal company. However, the Government did not as- 
sent to the decision in its entirety and gave notice of an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 

In December the Reading Co. carried to the Supreme 
Court its appeal against the decision of the United States 
District Court whereby, in order to sever the Reading’s 
connection with the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
through stock ownership in the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, this latter company was directed to dispose of its 
interest in the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Co. Previous to 
this the Government had also appealed the decision, so 
that the issue now stands before the highest court for final 
adjustment. 
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SYNOPSIS—The customary slowness of the coal 
industry in responding to improved industrial con- 
ditions prevented the trade from benefiting ap- 
preciably by the increased activity in other lines, 
though a strong market prevailed at the year end. 
There was heavy consumption in iron and steel 
lines, but the Lake trade was a distinct disap- 
pointment, 





The coal industry is one that is traditionally slow in 
responding to favorable influences, and it is doubtless 
for this reason that the year 1915 is to be characterized 
as one of improving prospects. rather than of improved 
conditions actually realized. The Pittsburgh coal dis- 
trict found it a better year than 1914, but the compar- 
ison is not particularly favorable, since the latter was 
exceptionally poor. 

A particularly sharp distinction must be made _ be- 
tween the Pittsburgh coal districts and the West Vir- 
ginia and more eastern districts in considering 1915 con- 
ditions, for the reason that an influence upon the coal 
industry in general of the greatest importance was the 
overseas export demand, and this did not reach the Pitts- 
burgh district to any extent. Indeed, so far as export 
demand in general was concerned, the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict lost in 1915 even more than in 1914 through there 
being decreased exports to Canada from the Pittsburgh 
district and from districts that are competitive in the 
hore market with the Pittsburgh district. Compared 
with 1913, the last normal year in the export trade, 1915 
witnessed a decrease of almost one-half in the exports 
to Canada, although an increase of one-half in the over- 
seas exports. 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


‘The year in the Pittsburgh coal trade was really some- 
what better than appears from a retrospect of the views 
entertained from day to day and week to week by mem- 
bers of the trade, for there was continually before the 
trade prospects of enlarged markets and better prices, 
although these prospects seemed never to be realized. As 
a matter of fact, conditions did improve almost contin- 
uously through the year, but the realization from month 
to month fell so far short of the expectations that there 
was continually a feeling of disappointment, whereas a 
comparison of conditions at the beginning and at the end 
of the year shows that there was a very decided im- 
provement. Thus, in the two closing months of 1914 
the mines in the district were not operating at more than 
40 per cent. of capacity, while in the closing months 
of 1915 they were operating at not far from 75 per cent. 
of capacity. 

As the coal industry is slow to respond to improving 
conditions, there was little improvement in prices until 
near the close of the year. At the opening free coal 
was being sold frequently at $1 per net'ton for mine- 
run, and while. higher prices were often realized, there 
was no time until the opening of Lake navigation that 
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a definitely higher minimum could be quoted. The mar- 
ket responded but little to the millions of tons the Lake 
trade took from the district, for the movement was quite 
below expectations. 

In the fall the greatly improved industrial ndiioen 
involving a very large increase in the line demand for 
coal, raised prices out of their rut, and toward the close 
of the Lake season free coal was quotable at $1.15 for 
mine-run, while on account of a group of favorable con- 
ditions the termination of Lake shipments did not pro- 
duce a definite weakness in the market, as it usually 
has done. In the first place the Lake shipments were 
so light that the loss was unusually small. In the second 
place there was a further increase in demand from the 
iron and steel industry and other Jarge consumers, while 
the railroad consumption increased materially. Thirdly, 
there was freer stocking of coal by consumers for the 
winter, as they feared car shortages and had a great deal 
at stake when they were running their manufacturing 
establishments at full capacity and were nevertheless fall- 
ing behind in filling their orders. Finally, the tone of 
the market was greatly improved by prospects that there 
would be heavy stocking against a possible suspension 
of mining Apr. 1, 1916, a particularly important date, 
since both the bituminous and anthracite wage scales 
would expire at that time. The market price of free 
coal may - said to have advanced 25c. during 1915, from 
$1 to $1.05 up to $1.25 to $1.30 for mine-run. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 


That the volume of Lake coal demand proved a kee» 
disappointment to Pittsburgh district shippers goes with» 
out saying. The tonnage had been particularly poor in 
1914, and everyone hoped for a decided reversal in 1915. 
Stocks at upper Lake ports at the opening of naviga- 
tion proved unexpectedly large, and hopes that they would 
be so depleted by the middle of the season as to produce 
a good ending were not realized. 

The light shipments of Lake coal, which is almost whol- 
ly 34 in., had one mitigating circumstance—the market 
price of slack was well held. A change of fundamental 
importance is the steady increase in the use of slack by 
line consumers of Pittsburgh coal. For years the iron 
and steel industry had been installing stokers, not only 
for steam generation, but for heating and other furnaces 
employing slack very largely. In the near future ‘the 
typical consumer will be one who uses slack or crushed 
coal. 

The year 1916 opens with particularly bright pros- 
pects for the Pittsburgh coal district. Its chief cus- 
tomer, the portion of the iron and steel industry trib- 
utary to it, is operating at its maximum capacity—a 
capacity materially increased as compared with 1913, 
when it last operated at capacity. In fact, the industry 
is operating not merely at capacity, but under the high- 
est pressure that can be applied. The railroads are moy- 
ing more freight than ever before in their history. If 
the wage-scale settlement threatens some difficulty, there 
is compensation in-the demand that is likely to be ex- 
perienced beforehand for stocking, while afterward the 
Lake shipments will relieve any possible congestion. 
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SYNOPSIS—The broad expansion in byproduct- 
coking practice and more general adoption of this 
grade in the manufacture of iron have caused a defi- 
nite relapse in the Connellsville region. In spite of 
the largest steel production on record, the coke mar- 
ket failed to respond in the customary way. 


At long range, in a series of years, the vital fact in 
Connellsville coke-trade developments of 1915 was the 
failure of the market to respond sharply to a great revival 
in the iron and steel trade. The iron industry has its ups 
and downs. Hitherto the coke market has followed these 
ups and downs not in halting fashion, but with the great- 
est vigor, descending to relatively greater depths and 
ascending to equally higher altitudes than pig iron. In 
1915 the iron and steel industry experienced one of the 
greatest booms in all its history, but coke responded in a 
half-hearted fashion. 

At the beginning of 1915 the demand for coke in gen- 
eral was poor, and that for beehive coke particularly so. 
In 1907, the year of maximum production of beehive 
coke—35,171,665 short tons—the output of byproduct 
coke was only 5,607,899 tons. Together they provided 
for the manufacture of 25,781,361 gross tons of pig iron. 
At the beginning of 1915 pig iron was being produced at 
the rate of only 18,000,000 tons a year, but the number of 
byproduct ovens had increased from 3,684 to 5,809. Con- 
nellsville furnace coke sold at about $1.65 on contracts for 
the first half of 1915 and at $1.70 to $1.75 on contracts 
for the entire year, while furnace coke for prompt ship- 
ment was held at about $1.55. 

The coke trade did not fully realize the situation that 
confronted it. Undoubtedly the expectation in most coke 
circles was that an improvement in the iron industry in 
1915 would be attended by the usual improvement in the 
coke trade. That would mean, according to precedent, 
that if pig iron should advance, say, 25 per cent., coke 
would advance from 50 to 100 per cent. After the mid- 
dle of the year coke prices hardened somewhat, but the 
improvement was small and quite out of keeping with the 
improvement in pig iron. 


Makine New Contracts 


A curious thing occurred in the making of contracts 
for Connellsville furnace coke for 1916. The movement 
began in September and was largely over by the middle of 
October. The market was steady, with two varieties of 
contract in vogue. One was at flat prices, generally $2.35 
up to possibly $2.50 for a six-month contract, and about 
$2.25 for a contract covering delivery over the entire 
year 1916. The other was a sliding-scale contract based 
upon pig iron, with certain minimum prices and a pro- 
vision that coke should advance on monthly settlements 20 
per cent. as much as pig iron might advance. 

During the contracting period it was debatable, of 
course, which form of contract was the better for buyer 
or seller. Broadly speaking, it would require pig iron 
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to rule at 50c. or $1 a ton higher than the existing market 
to make settlement prices the same on sliding-scale con- 
tracts as on fixed-price contracts. Such an advance was 
expected in some quarters, but not in all. The curious 
thing was that within two months of the signing of these 
sliding-scale contracts and a month before they would 
become operative, basic pig iron at valley furnaces, on 
which most of the sliding-scale contracts were based, 
rose not 50c. but $3, from $15 to $18. 

To revert to the byproduct oven: While at the beginning 
of 1915 there were 5,809 retort ovens in the United States, 
several hundred more were completed during the year, 
the largest addition being the 214 retorts added by the 
Lehigh Coke Co., related to the Bethlehem Steel Co., doub- 
ling the capacity of the plant, whereby it not only supplies 
the steel company’s blast furnaces, but will in 1916 be a 
seller of coke possibly to the extent of 100,000 tons a 
month. At the end of 1915 there were in course of erec- 
tion about 1,000 retorts, the great majority of them to be- 
come operative during the first six months of 1916. 

While the United States was making pig iron at the 
rate of 18,000,000 tons a year at the beginning of 1915, 
at the end of the year it was producing at the rate of 38.,- 
C00,000 tons. This was substantially its full capacity, and 
yet there were idle beehive ovens. Practically no further 
increase in coke consumption could be expected, and yet 
there was sufficient additional byproduct capacity direct- 
ly in sight to produce 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tons of coke 
a year at the least, with several blast-furnace interests still 
contemplating the addition of byproduct ovens, which 
could be completed possibly in twelve months. 


Trou J. V. THOMPSON FAILURE 


An event of the year was the failure of Josiah V. 
Thompson, of Uniontown, Penn., on Jan. 19, 1915. Mr. 
Thompson was a very large speculator in coking-coal lands, 
largely in Greene County, Pennsylvania. Most of his pur- 
chases and leases were on the theory that in the growth of 
the iron industry the Connellsville coke industry would 
be forced to extend southeast into Greene County. Per- 
haps Mr. Thompson’s burden could have been carried if 
the iron industry had not turned to byproduct coking and 
particularly if financial and industrial conditions had not 
become so bad in the latter part of 1914, but doubts may 
be entertained as to this. 

The important thing apparent was that with the beehive 
process the ovens are built over the coal, and the blast- 
furnace interest that desires to protect its future must 
acquire a large tract of coking coal and build ovens on the 
surface, shipping the coke to the furnaces. With the re- 
tort process the blast-furnace interest builds its coke plant 
adjacent to the blast furnaces, employing the gas in its 
own manufacturing operations and securing coal as it will. 
A large coking-coal reserve acreage is not essential, because 
coal can be drawn from one point or another. The sellers 
of coal are in competition, and all that is necessary is to 
pay the freight. The blast-furnace interest invests its 
money in the expensive byproduct ovens instead of in coal 
acreage and knows precisely what it is getting. 
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SYNOPSIS—The year past should have been an 
off year, because the wage contracts ought to have 
been made on Apr. 1, 1914, but many troubles were 
carried on from the year before. Thus there were 
strikes and lockouts in Ohio, some of the latter 
In Colorado peace seems assured 





still persisting. 
for a few years. 





Anvone might anticipate that the year 1916 will be a 
period of strife in the coal business. ‘The agreements 
in both bituminous and anthracite regions come to an end 
on Apr. 1, and new arrangements have to be made, so a 
struggle is to be anticipated. 

But if the year is any more troubled than 1915, an off 
year by all calculations, then indeed we have an unen- 
viable prospect, even though the record of 1914 is not at- 
tained. For 1915 opened with the eastern Ohio strike in 
full swing and with miners starving in I|linois and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

The eastern Ohio operators, who had waited for the men 
to return to work for nine months, were beginning to tire 
and to talk unpleasantly of hiring strike breakers and 
evicting their tenants. They were disposed to argue, prob- 
ably without any truth, that the men beleved themselves 
the victims and not the beneficiaries of the union. 

As a matter of fact, in the end the companies did not 
hire strike breakers and did not succeed in their attempted 
evictions, being half-hearted and ill supported by the law. 
Moreover, the men for the most part were perfectly loyal 
to the union and were not at all disposed to break away 
and sign up at any scale but that to which the whole sub- 
district would assent. Yet there are always some excep- 
tions, and it is true some were tired of idleness and of 
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union policies, and a little work was done at some of the © 


mines:for a short while. 
FepERAL DEPARTMENT OF LABOR FAIts as USUAL 


It was thought for a short time that the two arbitrators, 
Hywell Davis and Daniel J. Keefe, who were appointed 
by the Department of Labor on Jan. 1, would successfully 
show that the operators were right in their contentions 
and that the miners were headed to their own destruc- 
tion, but the report when made, while it declared the 
operators were right, was almost completely smothered. 
It was evident that the pacificators were not intended to 
make a report favoring capital. Until we get braver men, 
with more resolute convictions, it will be useless to ap- 
point commissions of inquiry. 

If the partial report as it appeared in the papers was 
reasonably representative, it is fair to point out that it 
was well guarded in expression. The arbitrators started 
their finding with a preface—“If it is true.” For what 
were they appointed if not to find out the truth? Were 
they justified in asking the public to perform the duty 
they themselves were paid to undertake? Apparently 
they based their information on the work of the investi- 
gating body, which advocated the passing of the Green 
antiscreen law. If they did, then why did they not say 
-o and thus place the authority somewhere ? 

On Apr. 20 the Coshocton district in Ohio—a small re- 
gion with small mines—signed up. The public was then 
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ficulties im 1915 


determined to get the larger district in line. Governor 
Willis brought the contending parties together at Cleve- 
land, and to everybody’s surprise a compromise was ef- 
fected. The demand for 47c. per ton was regarded as fun- 
damental by the miners and was conceded by the opera- 
tors, but countervailing concessions were made which, if 
the Hocking Valley operators, especially the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., were correctly informed, must be regarded 
as equivalent to a 5c. reduction per ton. 

However, the labor leaders loudly declared that there 
were “no concessions on fundamentals.” On May 13 the 
trouble was ended after 1314 months of dispute. If we 
concede that the miners gained an increase from 44.61 to 
47¢., which is what they claim, we shall find it hard to be- 
lieve that in the rest of their lives they will gain what they 
have lost 

The miners of eastern Ohio get a small tonnage. Let 
it be supposed that it amounts to 4 tons per day. It 
actually was 3.83 tons per man per day for the whole state 
in the last normal year, 1913. The increase the miners 
claim would be 4 tons multiplied by 2.39¢., or 9.56c. per 
day—say 10c. If they earn $500 a year or $800 in 1314 
months, it would take 8,000 days, or 32 years, to get back 
the wage lost. At best the rest of their working days will 
only vield them what they cast away, and at worst, taking 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co.’s figures that the miners lost 
and did not gain, the time expended in idleness may cause 
them a further less of 20c. per day worked thereafter. 


HASTERN OHIO ENDs ITS STRIKE AND CAUSES A 
Lockout IN Hockineé VALLEY 

But Ohio was not ready to get to work and renounce 
its unfortunate publicity, for the Hocking Valley op- 
erators felt they had a substantial grievance. When the 
Hocking Valley district signed, the miners put their names 
at the foot of the agreement, and the operators did not 
sign till after they had appended a clause requiring the 
union to demand of eastern Ohio a 47¢. rate and otherwise 
unmodified conditions—that being the verbal promise of 
the leaders when the Hocking Valley operators approved 
of the scale offered. 

So when the union conceded certain matters to the east- 
ern Ohio operators, a lockout was discussed in southern 
Ohio. But this action was not immediate. The Hocking 
Valley operators took the matter carefully under consid- 
eration, and in the end it was only the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. which stood out strongly for a new contract. At the 
end of June the Sunday Creek Coal Co. began to close its 
mines, and by the middle of the month nearly all its 
workings were shut down. 

As a result, many men decided to seek work elsewhere, 
a considerable number going to nonunion districts. Others 
remained, depending on labor-union contributions and the 
somewhat grudging gifts from cities outside the coal field. 
The public showed that during the long-continued eastern. 
Ohio strike it had spent all it was disposed to spend on 
the coal miners. 

Only the Sunday Creek Coal Co. really maintained a 
lockout, as the other smaller companies opened their mines 
as soon as prices warranted. They were willing to work 
whenever and as long as the wage scale promised a profit. 

In eastern Ohio there were many small strikes. The 
operators had mine tipples rigged up for lump-coal pay- 
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ments when they signed a run-of-mine contract, and a 
temporary arrangement had to be made by which certain 
percentages of slack were assumed to be present in the 
coal. ‘This created trouble, as the miners asserted that 
the operators favored the ad interim arrangement and for 
that reason delayed the purchase and erection of scales. 
Probably the charge was occasionally justified. 

Then again the rent charges were in arrears. The op- 
erators and miners disagreed as to the amount to be de- 
ducted at any one time for rent arrearages, and this was 
a cause of many short strikes. These matters rapidly cor- 
rected themselves, and differences were lessened by the 
advancing price of coal, which made the operators dis- 
posed to be conciliatory. 


Cotorapo, THOUGH PEACEFUL, Has NoTABLE YEAR 


When the year opened, Colorado was so far pacified that 
the governor was urging the removal of the troops, but 
not sufficiently quieted that it could stand a visit from 
the pacificators, Seth Low, C. W. Mills and Patrick Gil- 
day, so they were asked to keep out of the state. The way 
in which they allowed themselves to be thrust into oblivion 
in the interests of the public reflects much credit on 
them. 

But if they desired no advertising, Frank P. Walsh, of 
the Industrial Relations Commission, was of an entirely 
different kidney, and his questions to John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., from Jan. 25 to 29 were of a character that alienated 
almost all the members of the commission from the sup- 
port of their chairman. 

At that early stage was clearly exhibited the magne- 
tism of the younger Rockefeller, which is the outcome of 
his obvious sincerity. John R. Lawson, F. V. Hayes, 
Edward L. Doyle and even Mother Jones seemed attracted 
at first, only to realize that Rockefeller had a mind of 
his own. Discovering that he was not going to order sub- 
mission of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. to the union, 
their attitude rapidly veered, especially whenever Rocke- 
feller’s absence removed the continued assurance of his 
good will. 

The three Federal arbitrators on Jan. 19 called on 
the other operators of Colorado, drawing attention to the 
arrangement between the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. and 
its men and advising them to put a similar plan into prac- 
tice, but the reply was to the effect that the experiment was 
interesting, but likely to be unsuccessful. 

Early in February the union began to despair of the 
Colorado situation, and it was announced that after Feb. 
20 no more benefits to the strikers would be paid. The 
Colorado Fuel and Tron Co. was taking back all the men 
it could, but there were a number still idle, and so the 
Rockefeller Foundation undertook some improvement 
work in the vicinity of the mines with the sole idea of 
sustaining the men whom the union had abandoned. 

The situation in Colorado was lost to sight till Frank P. 
Walsh reopened the hearings of the Industrial Relations 
Commission in Washington, trying to prove that John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., had directed the strike, had written let- 
ters for Governor Ammons to the President and had laid 
plans to secure control of a number of papers and to 
finance the “Nation’s Business,” the official organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce—all of which was denied wholly 
or in large degree by Mr. Rockefeller. 

Shortly after, John R. Lawson was convicted of murder 
in the first degree for his action in the Colorado strike. 
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[t was not alleged that he fired a shot, but that he di- 


rected the attack on the deputies in which one man was 
killed. 

On Aug. 24 the reports of the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Commission were made. They were largely con- 
cerned with the situation in Colorado. The chairman, 
F. P. Walsh, and the three commissioners who represented 
labor made one report. ‘Two commissioners representing 
the public made another, and the three representatives 
of the employers made a third. F. P. Walsh and those 
who reported with him favored opening the “closed camps” 
to the public and advocated that an inquiry be made as 
to what post offices were controlled by employees of coal 
companies. 

Wherever throughout the industry there were no major 
disputes, the infrequent run made the men little disposed 
to start strikes for trivial reasons. Only in the latter 
part of the year, when business was phenomenally brisk, 
was there any general disposition to make demands of the 
operators in the bituminous regions. The anthracite re- 
gion, which was normally prosperous the year round, had 
its troubles. 

So did some parts of Kentucky, despite the infrequent 
run. There some of the companies were ill advised enough 
to ask their men to accept a reduction. If the men are 
asked to submit to a lower scale whenever times become 
slack, we have the disadvantage of low wages with short 
hours—a condition unbearable for the workmen. No one 
can blame the men for resisting and forming unions if 
they are to receive such unfair treatment. 

No operator ‘gains by cutting wages unless that sordid 
action is not general. And usually the cutting is done 
where the wages are already not up to the average stand- 
ard. West Virginia is to be commended for failing at all 
times to yield to the pressure to cut wages despite the ac- 
tion in Kentucky and notwithstanding some minor reduc- 
tions in central Pennsylvania. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Risk Assumed by Employees in Pennsylvania Bituminous 
Mine—Under the Bituminous Mining Acts of Pennsylvania, a 
miner who continued at work for a week after his request for 
crossbars and a buddy had been disregarded assumed the con- 
sequent’risk of injury through falling rock. (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, Vagaski vs. Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., 225 Federal Reporter, 913.) 


Right To Share in Profits of Coal-Land Venture—Under an 
expectation that it would take $5,000 to finance a venture in 
coal lands, each of four persons agreed to contribute $1,250 
and to share equally in options taken. But when it de- 
veloped that about $8,000 more would be required to make the 
investment profitable, J., one of the members, refused to 
make any further contribution, and the amount was made up 
by his associates. Held, that on division of the profits J. is 
entitled to share in the profits only in the ratio that his in- 
vestment of $1,250 bore to the entire sum contributed by the 
four. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
Jackson vs. Jackson, 224 Federal Reporter, 888.) 


Fellow Servant Rule in Kentueky—The rule in Kentucky is 
that no recovery may be had from a master for an injury to 
an employee not causing death resulting from the ordinary 
negligence of a servant superior to and having immediate 
control of or supervision over the servant. A mine motorman 
was not a “fellow servant” of a brakeman in the operation of 
a train so as to exonerate their common employer from 
liability for injury to the brakeman while the motorman was 
taking a trip to its destination, it appearing that the motor- 
man, through whose negligence the accident occurred, had 
sole control of the trip after the brakeman directed its mak- 
ing up. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Baldridge vs. Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., 179 Southwestern Reporter, 18.) 
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By C. T. Matcotmson* 





SYNOPSIS—Many improvements and enlarge- 
ments have been made in briquetting plants 
throughout the country, but mainly in the West 
and Northwest. A decided advance has also been 
made recently in briquetting fine sizes of anthra- 
cite. The process now employed bids fair to solve 
this vexatious problem. 





The past two years have marked a steady advance in the 
coal-briquetting industry in the United States. While 
the tonnage has not materially increased, the industry is 
on a much more substantial basis. The successful plants 
that have been properly built and financed are either en- 
larging or preparing to enlarge their output, while the 
badly designed installations have died a natural death and 
the promotion schemes have fallen by the wayside. 

The Berwind Fuel Co., whose coal-briquetting plant 
at Superior, Wis., is the largest in the United States, was 
not long in discovering that a market for small briquettes 
existed that could not be supplied by the 13-o0z. product 
it had been making. During the past year this firm has 
installed a new briquetting machine, known as the Koma- 
rek press, which is a distinct improvement on the regular 
Belgian roll type. 

The Komarek press has a capacity of 30 tons per hr. 
of 2-oz. briquettes and has been in successful operation 
since last November. The Berwind company has found 
if. necessary to operate day and night in order to supply 
the demand for large and small briquettes. Coal-tar 
pitch is used as a binder, of which the briquettes contain 
6 per cent. 


NicHt AND Day OPERATION Is REQUIRED 


The impetus to the briquetting industry and the demand 
for small briquettes have required day and night opera- 
tion of the Stott Briquette Co.’s plant at Superior. As a. 
result of this increase in business, the Stott company has 
made preparation to double the capacity of its plant. A 
Belgian roll press of a capacity of 12 tons per hr. is now 
used to manufacture 2-oz. pillow-shaped briquettes out of 
a mixture of Pocahontas and anthracite screenings. About 
9 per cent. oil residuum with an asphalt base is used as 
a binder. 

The plant of the Standard Briquette Fuel Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in which a Rutledge press was installed 
two years ago, has shown a steady improvement in the 
quality and quantity of its product. The plant is running 
at its full capacity of 30 tons per hr. in spite of the ad- 
verse trade conditions in the earlier part of the season. 
The briquettes, which are made from Arkansas semian- 
thracite coal, weigh 10 oz. each and contain 7 per cent. 
coal-tar pitch binder. 

On the Pacific Coast there is a growing sentiment in 
favor of briquettes, although as yet there has been no 
increase in the output of any of the plants operating there. 
The Pacific Coast Coal Co. reports a greater diversity in 
its markets and a steadily increasing demand for its 
briquettes. The same condition prevails there as at the 
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head of the Lakes, so that the Pacific Coast Coal Co. 
is preparing now to install a Komarek press to manu- 
facture small briquettes to take care of the demand for 
stove and range sizes of fuel. At the present time this 
company’s plant near Seattle contains one Rutledge press, 
manufacturing 10-o0z. briquettes at the rate of 30 tons 
per hr. California asphalt is used as a binder, the 
briquettes containing 5 per cent. of this material. 

The Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation is pro- 
ducing merchantable briquettes out of the fine carbon 
dust washed from its gas. A modified brick press of a 
capacity of 15 tons per hr. is used. The briquettes are 
made without a binder and are allowed to cure in the open 
for 30 days before being shipped. 


SEVERAL New PLants HAvE BEEN INSTALLED 


In the Eastern and Southern States new plants have 
been installed. The largest is that of the Delparen 
Briquetting Co., at Parrott, Va. This plant, which has 
just been placed in operation, was originally designed to 
utilize a vegetable binder and produce a smokeless fuel 
by briquetting the low-volatile Virginia semianthracite 
coal mined by the Pulaski Coal Co., until it was demon- 
strated that coal-tar pitch would meet the market require- 
ments. The plant is similar in design to that of the 
Stott company; it has a capacity of about 20 tons per hr. 
The briquettes weigh 2 oz. and contain 7 per cent. oil 
residue as a binder. 

The Eggette Coal Co., of Trenton, N. J., has just com- 
pleted a plant to manufacture at the rate of 5 tons per hr. 
anthracite boulettes, weighing about 114 oz. each. A vege- 
table binder, of which molasses is the principal ingredient, 
is used, and the briquettes are baked for weatherproofing 
purposes. A plant of similar capacity and design is oper- 
ated at Philadelphia by the American Coalet Co. 

The American Coal Boulette Co.’s plant, at Phoenix, 
Md., is one of the older installations in this country. 
This plant contains a 10-ton-per-hr. Belgian roll press, 
manufacturing boulettes weighing 1144 oz. each, from 
Georges Creek coal and an asphalt binder. 

The plant at Bankhead, Canada, ‘built in 1906, is one 
of the pioneers in the industry on this continent. This 
plant now contains two roll presses of a modified Bel- 
gian type with a maximum capacity of 30 tons per hr. 
It operates 20 hr. per day during part of the year and 
has made over 600,000 tons of briquettes. The Colonial 
Coal Co., of Sydney, N. 8., has two plants in opera- 
tion, containing three Belgian presses with a combined 
rated capacity of 30 tons per hr. 


ANTHRACITE Is Now Berna BRIQUETTED 


The manufacture of Pennsylvania anthracite briquettes 
has not been an unqualified success. Coal-tar pitch has 
been used generally as a binder, and the past year has 
seen the elimination of the last plants that have tried to 
market briquettes of this character. Out of this disastrous 
condition has grown a new process which undoubtedly 
marks a noticeable advance in the briquetting of this coal. 

The General Briquetting Co., New York, is the licencee 
of a process, developed in Holland, by which liquid hydro- 
carbonaceous binders, such as oil and tar, are ground into 
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the coal. The briquettes thereby produced meet all the 
requirements of a merchantable fuel to compete with do- 
mestic sizes of anthracite. A year was spent in adapting 
this process to American conditions. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has been the first 
to utilize this new process. Its plant at Lansford, Penn., 
has been rebuilt to install the necessary equipment and in 
addition a Komarek press of a capacity of 15 tons per hr. 
For the past two months the company has been marketing 
anthracite boulettes made on one of its Belgian roll presses, 
using 5 per cent. oil residue as a binder. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


It has been some months now since our county went 
dry, and most. of our men have learned that it is possible 
to get along without drink. At any rate they do get 
along without it rather than go to all of the trouble that 
is required to obtain it. But one old toper, Mike Clancy 
by name, refuses to change the tenor of his ways, and in 
spite of all of the efforts of his neighbors and friends, 
as well as his wife, takes to his cups whenever the spirit, 
or spirits, move him and in consequence spends most of 
his time going for liquor or returning with liquor. 

Upon several occasions some of the young jokers of 
our camp have tried to get the best of Mike, while his 
actions indicated that he was hardly in shape to take care 
of himself, but the success obtained in such adventures 
hardly repaid them from their trouble, and of late it 
began to look as if Mike was to be let severely alone in 
the future. Things are not always as they seem, however. 

About seven o’clock this evening, as I was passing No. 7 
drift mouth, I was surprised to see coming out Mrs. 
Clancy, leaning on the arm of Tom Hoskins, her son-in- 
law. From what I could catch of the conversation, Mrs. 
Clancy was in great distress over something that had 
just happened, while Hoskins was trying to console her. 
I began to fear that some one had met with an accident 
in the mine and was just on the point of making inquiry 
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Dago an’ Slovak, Bulgarian, Russ, 
Austrian, Serbian, Pole, 

Just a big polyglot sort of a muss 
Minin’ an’ shovelin’ coal. 

Onct I was stickin’ my nose in the air 
Talkin’ of “Hunkies” an’ such; 

Now I am steadily growin’ aware 
They are like me—pretty much. 
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An’ so I don’t sniff at the Hunkies, not now, Austrian, Slovak or Wop; : 
For I must go on in the sweat of my brow an’ work—like the Hunks—till I drop. 
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when I noticed two of our driver boys also coming out 
from the inside, and they were convulsed with laughter. 
Then, before I had a chance to recover from my astonish- 
ment, a third group emerged from the pit mouth, and in 
the center of this, requiring the combined efforts of the 
entire group to keep him within it, whom did I behold 
but Mike Clancy himself. 

Mike alone showed no desire to be the first one to speak. 
In fact he said nothing until the others had finished 
giving me an account of what had happened inside, then 
he burst out laughing and pointing to his better half 
remarked, “She can’t see the (hic) joke yet (hic).” 

It seems that Mrs. Clancy had continually warned poor 
Mike that unless he should stop drinking he would wake 
up some day in the presence of old Nick himself. Tom 
Hoskins, having heard these warnings given to Mike 
so often, decided that it would be an easy matter to make 
Mike believe that he really was in the presence of Old 
Nick if he could only find him at an opportune time. 

Entering Mike’s residence today, he found him sprawled 
out on the bed, dead drunk. He decided that the time 
had arrived. With Mrs. Clancy’s permission Tom quickly 
gathered a crew of the camp’s practical jokers and, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Clancy, they took the sleeping victim 
into No. 7 drift and laid him down in sight of the 
ventilating furnace. 

Then they all hid in a crosscut and waited for develop- 
ments. The developments did not come as fast and 
furiously as they had anticipated. In fact they waited 
for nearly an hour before Mike made a single sound, and 
that only proved to be a groan uttered in his sleep. 
Mrs. Clancy had never been underground, and her teeth 
began to chatter in spite of their proximity to the roaring 
fire in the furnace. At last, however, Mike really did 
recover consciousness, and true to Tom’s anticipation he 
jumped up with a start ana addressed the Devil. 

But his remarks were not according to’ anticipation. 
He said simply and without the least evidence of excite- 
ment, “Put me to work, (hic) Mr. Satan, where my old 
woman wont ever find me.” 
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By BERTON BRALEY 





Hunkies has children and Hunkies has wives 
Just like the rest of us guys; 

Hunkies must labor away all their lives 
Keepin’ right on till they dies ; 

Hunkies knows hunger an’ sickness an’ pain, 
Worry an’ trouble an’ fret; 

They’ve got a soul an’ a body an’ brain, 
Hunkies is human, you bet! 
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This Annual Review Number 


It is not an easy matter to make this issue of Coal Age 
a bright and interesting-looking number. Statistics at 
the best are dry reading, but they are absolutely neces- 
sary to the intelligent conduct of an important corpora- 
tion or an important industry. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey issues a complete and accurate review in 
the fall of each year covering the preceding calendar year. 
However, early figures showing coal production, if only 
estimated, have a value that justifies the considerable 
amount of labor and expense entailed by Coal Age in 
compiling these data. 

We apologize to our readers for the black appearance 
of this issue, but trust that the information printed will 
prove so complete that we will be forgiven. We particu- 
larly call attention to the different reviews of the various 
state mine inspectors, wherein are contained numerous 
suggestions that will be found of great value. Although 
we are printing 72 pages of editorial matter this week, 
we could not include all the important articles that were 
especially prepared for this review number. These arti- 
cles will be printed in succeeding issues. Last week we 
mentioned that in this issue we would give a list of 
articles that we have prepared for publication. It is 
impossible to publish the long list of coming articles we 
had in mind, until space permits in our Jan. 15 issue. 
We will say, however, that next week, in addition to the 
statistical matter carried over, we will print a most in- 
teresting description of a “Modern Wash House for 
Miners.” This article will be illustrated and will con- 
tain an itemized table of costs. Those coal companies 
that are expecting to build wash houses will find this 
article of much value. Another article next week will 
cover a “Mine Warehouse System.” Companies lacking 
a proper system for the purchase, storage and issuance of 
supplies will not overlook this description of a successful 
and practical warehouse plan. 
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What Imspectors Could Not Do 


Some of the inspectors at the meeting of the Coal Min- 
ing Institute of America were disposed to object to the 
statement that the workmen’s compensation act was going 
to make the mines safer places than ever before. It 
was natural for some of the inspectors to feel that such an 
expectation arose from a belief that the inspectors had 
been remiss in their duties, but no one had any such 
idea. There are many things the inspectors have not done 
and could not do, for they did not have the compelling 
force of the law on their side. 

Many a mine inspector has desired to see first-aid or- 
ganizations started, but he could not enforce their intro- 


duction. As to this matter, the law was silent. It did 
not even require that certificated mine foremen or men 
seeking certificates should understand first aid. And 
consequently the inspector was quite powerless. A few 


like F. W. Cunningham in the Somerset district of Penn- 
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sylvania, James Taylor and John Dunlop in the Peoria 
district of Illinois and others doubtless overlooked have 
had much success in inducing such first-aid developments, 
but when the operators were indifferent, the inspector’s 
enthusiasm met with the chilliest of receptions, and en- 
thusiasm was all they had, for they could require nothing 
which the law they were to enforce did not require. 

Then in the matter of mine tracks, to mention one 
matter among many, they were powerless. The operator 
could put on his headings light rail, mechanically un- 
bonded, crooked and out of gage. As a result, derail- 
ments were frequent, and the inspector could say nothing. 
His power went as far as his code and no farther. 

Now he can show the operator where he can save money 
by compliance with the new rulings and can point out 
to him that the loss of a reduced insurance rating will 
levy on the operator the equivalent of a fine for many 
things which hitherto the inspector could not prohibit 
by law. Where the shortcomings of the operator were 
of a kind the law could punish, the new rules will carry 
a heavier fine in all probability than any court would im- 
pose if the inspector carried the matter before it. 

It is to the credit of the operators that they welcome 
the new law and are hoping to earn substantial dividends 
now out of their safety provisions. The new law does 
not burden them; rather it awards them for the good 
they do. It puts a premium on their provisions for safety 
and practically provides them with the wherewithal to 
make their mines safe. Hitherto the man who put in safe- 
guards and employed many foremen to help his men 
did it out of his own pockets and almost at a loss. Now 
it begins to look as if the most profitable mine will be that 
most closely inspected and safeguarded, and many opera- 
tors are beginning to realize that they will be drawing a 
dividend from scme safety features which for months 
have been only an expense. 

Safe mines like fireproof houses will spring out of the 
insurance feature. First-aid and mine-rescue corps will 
flourish out of the underwriting of mine risks as hook- 
and-ladder companies, fire engines, fire-signal systems, 
adequate high-pressure water supplies and fireproofing 
regulations have blossomed forth as the natural outcome 
of fire insurance. No wonder the mining public is becom- 
ing enthusiastic over the generous possibilities of the 
new compensation laws. 
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The Methods of Our Cousins 


Perhaps William James and W. L. Morgan have a right 
in their letters published in our issues of Dec. 18 and 25 
respectively to traverse the statements in the editorial 
of Noy. 6 on the output of British mines and are justi- 
fied also in questioning Samuel Dean’s suggestion that 
the root of the trouble les in small equipment. 

Mr. Morgan says that the small methods of the British 
miners are not so obvious in their equipment as has been 
charged, but he mentions other ways in which the tonnage 
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is restricted, and the reader will readily note that he has 
only replaced one form of smallness for another, without 
seriously disturbing the view well known and generally 
held that the equipment is not as large as it should be. 

He states that “in all steam-coal mines the miner 
uses a coal pan to carry his coal from the face to the ‘box’ 
or car, to be loaded,” that conditions largely prevent the 
use of mining machines and that wedge and sledge are 
used instead of powder in all the mines in South Wales 
except those in which anthracite is mined. 

The transfer of coal from the face to the car in pans 
is a good way to waste time and to furnish needless 
labor. The trouble appears to be that the mine owner is 
too anxious to please his customer and give him large 
coal and is not careful enough to educate him and prove 
that excessively prepared coal is uneconomical. 

Apparently he has not taught the purchaser, as he 
should, that small coal is valuable and economical when 
properly burned, or he would not require the miner to 
leave the fine coal in the mine. Not but what we desire 
to commend both the British and Germans for the excel- 
lent way they make their customers come to the mark 
and pay them prices for coal which give them a chance 
to profit. 

It is a mistake to attempt to give a man more than he 
really needs. Thus, one Welsh operator cleaned his coal 
till it ran only 2 per cent. ash. He found out later that 
this fuel was being mixed in Belgium with sand before 
being made into briquettes. The law allowed such a large 
percentage of ash in the product that the briquetting firm, 
which was seeking to make a cheap article, added a large 
quantity of ash-making material to balance the ashless 
pitch and the lightly ash-laden coal. 

It would have been better for the mine owner to have 
wasted less coal and sold a product higher in ash, but 
lower in cost. But he did not know where his product 
was going, and it was not until a complaint of his failure 
to comply with the guarantee made him investigate that 
he found how he had been wasting good coal and much 
labor for‘no real purpose. Of course the use of pick, 
wedge and sledge to bring down coal is slow and ineffec- 
tive, but it is questionable if it is right to mine coal at 
all in a place not made so safe that high-grade, permissible 
explosives, such as are used in the United States, may be 
employed; for, by the way, the explosives approved by the 
United States Bureau of Mines have passed more severe 
tests than the explosives which are “permitted” in Eng- 
land. 

Electric mining machinery and electric locomotives, 
which Mr. Morgan says are barred from gassy British 
mines, are not necessary even if the horse is not used as 
motive power or if mechanical transmission proves inad- 
visable. Compressed air still remains as a choice. 

There is almost as great danger of an explosion in 
a mine worked by pick, wedge and sledge and without pow- 
der as if permissible explosives were permitted, for a 
boulder of sulphur struck by a pick or a wedge battered 
by a sledge may make a spark which will ignite gas. In 
South Wales falls of rock apparently have struck sparks 
and caused explosions. 

The important matter is ventilation and still more 
ventilation, and this can be improved immensely when 
electric lamps are introduced, which burn safely in any 
current no matter how speedy. Even if it does not cool 
the mines, it will at least make them less sultry. 
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Strange to say, not only our British cousins, but also 
the Germans, the French, the Belgians and all other 
Kuropeans produce less coal than is obtained in the 
United States and the British colonies except India. This 
fact suggests that Europe’s methods are not the best from 
the point of view of output, and it also convinces most 
of us that Samuel Dean is doing his former friends and 
associates a favor in trying to prove that better work can 
be done if some old ideas are thrown to the winds. 

There are gassy mines in the United States where elec- 
tric machines and electric haulage are tabooed, but the 
miner’s output in them measures up well with the best. 
There are thin-bed mines with coal between 30 in. and 32 
in. which still manage to run in competition with others 
and where men maintain almost the American average 
production. So low coal and gas are probably not the main 
causes of the small per capita output of Europe. 

As a matter of fact, it is not only in mining that exces- 
sive conservatism reigns abroad, but it is found through- 
out the gamut of industry in Europe. As for the claim 
that ventilation in Great Britain is all that is desired, it 
may be permissible to quote the British authority, H. 
Stanley Jevons. 

Under “Abnormal Places” in his book on the British 
coal trade he says, “Insufficient ventilation that makes a 
man easily get hot and tired, besides adding to the danger, 
is another way in which the management may be respon- 
sible for reducing a man’s output.” He repeats this in 
another place. 

While it may as well be admitted that ventilation 
in some American mines is grossly deficient, it does not 
exhaust the workmen by reason of the excessive heat re- 
sulting. In this connection it may be permissible to men- 
tion that M. Taffanel, who made an inquiry into an Eng- 
lish explosion, found that the air current in the mine was 
quite defective. Mr. Morgan endeavors to show that the 
ventilation is always satisfactory and that the high tem- 
perature is not even in part due to its inadequacy, but 
authorities do not appear to support him. 
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Child Labor at the Anthracite 
Mines Under New Law 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co: seems to be the only large 
coal-mining company in the anthracite region which is 
not affected by the new child-labor law of Pennsylvania 
and perhaps it is the only coal producer in that region, 
large or small, which will be able to conduct its business 
without modification, because it employs no boys under 16. 

The provision of the law most seriously interfering with 
the production of anthracite is that which lmits the 
hours of work for boys between 14 and 16 to 51 per week. 
Eight hours of this must be spent in school, though the 
law is not interpreted to mean that this time must be 
spent in school every week. It is held that the intention 
of the law is that enough time must be devoted to study 
each year to be equivalent to 8 hours per week during 
the school year. 

Anthracite must be cleaned, and in the present stage 
of the industry some hand-picking is necessary. Boys 
are employed for this work because they can do it as well 
as men, if not better, and for lower wages, at the same time 
leaving the men free for the harder work at the mines. 
The breaker work is not so hard that the boys are in- 
injured by it either in their health or their development. 
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Handling Explosives in Mimes 


Letter No. 4—I am reminded in reading Letter No. 3 
on this subject, Coal Age, Nov. 6, p. 769, that there is 
nothing in mining practice that requires more care and 
experience in handling than the explosives used in blast- 
ing. Black powder is commonly used for this purpose, 
and the utmost care is required, both on the part of the 
man who serves out the powder and the one whose duty 
it is to take it into the mine. The precautions commonly 
urged with respect to handling black powder are that 
no open lights nor matches should be allowed in the place 
where the powder is stored and that every means be taken 
to prevent the striking of sparks, which might cause the 
accidental ignition of the powder. 

Notwithstanding these well-known precautions, I have 
seen men going into the powder house with their pipes 
in their mouths. Seemingly they are unconscious of the 
danger to which they expose themselves and others in so 
doing. Powder taken into the mine should be in charge 
of a duly authorized and competent person. Where elec- 
tricity is used in the mine, it is well to cut off the power 
when the powder is being conveyed from the shaft bot- 
tom to the working faces. 

This recalls to my mind an incident that happened 
in a mine where I was working. It had been the custom 
to bring the powder into the mine during the noon hour, 
when the power was cut off. It happened one day that 
the man in charge had forgotten to shut off the power, 
and a loose wire that had escaped previous notice was 
hanging down over the roadway and in contact with the 
trolley wire. The driver whose duty it was to bring in 
the powder had only two kegs in the car at the time. 
When the wire came in contact with the car, the elec- 
tric current, transmitted through the iron rods and braces, 
threw the driver from his perch to the side of the road. 
Fortunately the powder rested on the dry wood of the 
car and no further damage was done, but the incident im- 
pressed me with regard to the danger from this cause. 


CoMPRESSED PowpDER CARTRIDGES 
While speaking of powder, I want to mention a kind 
that is used quite extensively in Great Britain. It is black 
powder compressed in a form ready for use and has the 


advantage that no loose powder can be spilled when charg- , 


ing the hole. In this form the powder is safer and 
more easily handled, because the miner is not obliged 
to make up his cartridge, which is the common practice 
in this country. Also, it is easier to judge of the proper 
quantity of powder for charging a given hole. 

In this connection it will be of interest to mention a 
method often employed for waterproofing a wet hole. The 
miner first endeavors to find the part of the hole where 
the water comes in. When this is found, the hole is filled 
with good fireclay to a few inches beyond that point. 
A rammer is then put in that fits the hole quite snugly. 
By striking the rammer with a sledge or heavy hammer, 
the clay is forced into the crevices of the coal through 


which the water finds its way into the hole, and by this 
means the hole is made water-tight. I have seen some 
troublesome springs of water stopped in this way. 

I very much prefer the firing of shots by electricity. 
There is then less danger of accident to the shotfirer, the 
air is not contaminated with the smoke of the burning 
fuse and there is less chance of a missed shot. 


Firing Gas BEHIND A STANDING SHOT 


I want to speak of an experience that many miners 
have had on going back to a shot that has been fired. 
In one instance I found the shot had not broken down 
the coal, which was still standing, although the blast 
had opened wide cracks from which smoke seemed to be 
coming. This smoke was quickly ignited by the light 
of my lamp when I brought it close to the crack to ex- 
amine the shot. As a result, a slight explosion occurred 
that forced the coal out. It made me think that this 
has often caused a dust explosion. For instance, suppose 
there was an entry 12 ft. wide where four or five shots 
are to be fired. The first one or two shots may be all 
right, but perhaps the third only cracks the coal and 
the following shot ignites this gas, producing an effect 
hike a blownout or windy shot and possibly causing a dust 
explosion. WILLIAM JAMES. 

Mystic, Iowa. 

Paying for the Mining of Coal 


Letter No. 1—In the editorial, Coal Age, Nov. 20, p. 
848, entitled “Paying Mine Workers Both for Time and 
for Output,” the statements and conclusions expressed are 
apparently so at variance with the commonly accepted 
principles of business transactions that I was compelled 
to read and study the article several times in order to 
thoroughly comprehend the reasons for the conclusions 
and understand the premises on which they are based. I 
had hoped thereby to discover some economic principles 
that would prove of material benefit to both employer and 
employed. 

After doubting the correctness of the general opinion - 
that “the wage based on performance—the piece or ton 
wage” makes for efficiency, the article concludes that the 
employee “retains too much of the profit for his own 
good” and yet “is really the loser.” In other words the 
more a man makes the less he has; and conversely the less 
a man makes the more he has. This paradox is partly 
explained, however, by the statement, “A certain definite 
wage for a certain amount of output is eventually set,” 
from which it is inferred that when a miner’s daily earn- 
ings reach a certain limit, it would be to the employer’s 
interest either to prevent his putting out more coal or 
to curtail the price of mining. I have known isolated 
cases where the greater efficiency of the worker, longer 
hours of labor or more favorable conditions would enable 
him to produce a greater output than his fellow workers ; 
and as a result of envy or jealousy, obstacles would be 
put in his path that would reduce his output. But this 
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was more the work of the immediate boss than of the 
company that employed the man. I have never known 
such a proceeding to be followed with respect to the entire 
body of miners. If such were the case, the act would prob- 
ably be ascribed to market conditions. 


PRINCIPLE CONTROLLING PRoFITS IN MINING 


The question of profit in coal mining or any other pro- 
ductive industry is determined by the cost of production 
as compared with the market value of the product. In 
the mining of coal the price per ton is an important fea- 
ture. In organized fields this is agreed upon by a joint 
conference of employers and employees, while in other 
districts it is fixed by the employer alone. In the former 
case the market conditions form an important factor in fix- 
ing the wage scale, while in the latter the question of re- 
taining the necessary labor enters largely into the prob- 
lem. Otherwise the price of labor in some instances 
would be fixed so low as to be unsupporting. 

As suggested in the article, the initial cost of the coal— 
the price paid for mining—cannot be reduced in honesty 
to the miner; and the employer’s total profits, aside from 
economizing in various ways, must be determined by en- 
couraging every miner to put out as large an amount of 
coal as the condition of the market will warrant. It is im- 
material, so far as the operator’s profits are concerned, 
whether the total output of the mine is the work of a large 
number of miners or not, so long as that output meets 
the demands of the market. Any deliberate action on the 
part of the operator to restrict the output of the individual 
miner when the market demands the coal or his failure 
to employ the most efficient means to secure a maximum 
output would be an indication of business incompetency 
and financial suicide. 


Ton. Pricr AN INCENTIVE To INDUSTRY 


To deprive the coal-mining industry of the principle 
of the ton price for mining would be, in my opinion, 
to rob it of the greatest incentive to efficiency. HEvery 
coal miner is a contractor working under special condi- 
tions. His earnings should be made to depend on his de- 
voting his best energies and skill to produce the largest 
results. There is of course involved the element of chance, 
as determined by the variable conditions incident to min- 
ing. The desire to excel in any undertaking makes real 
progress possible, and the miner should be given this 
incentive to work. Deprived of the chance to excel and 
obliged to conform his efforts to a routine destroys his 
interest in the work, however large may be the compensa- 
tion. The adoption of such a system as suggested in the 
article would mean greater supervision, which again 
means increased expense. This is proved in every industry 
where dayworkers are employed, when comparison is 
made with the results obtained in piece-work or, in 
mining parlance, “ton work.” 


THE MINIMUM-WAGE SUGGESTION 


In conclusion the article states that “a combination of 
a minimum wage plus a lower rate of remuneration per 
ton of output is the logical way to pay for every opera- 
tion around the mine.” I want to say that the “minimum 
wage” is designed to meet two conditions—as an abnor- 
mal condition of place or work; and the need to provide 
a certain compensation for reduction of productive power 
under normal conditions. The latter of these two con- 
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ditions requires little consideration, as it is agreed that 
an employer will not hire men who by reason of age or 
disease are incapable of earning the minimum wage. The 
first condition, however, will require supervision and in- 
crease the expense, which means a definite loss. 

In contrast to the claims made in this article, I would 
say that the greatest efficiency and profit will be obtained 
on the basis of the present ton price for mining. ‘The 
producer is then paid for his work and not for his time. 
Less supervision is required, and the entire operation 
much simplified, which tends to produce more amicable re- 
lations between employer and employed, whose interests 
are common. I fail to comprehend how a lower rate per 
ton, added to the minimum wage, could be applied to 
the various classes of labor employed in the mine. I 
would be glad to have this point explained more in detail 
and a way pointed out as to how this principle can be 
applied to the present class of dayworkers in mines. 

, Penn. A. M. INEr. 





Kk fhcient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 17—One of the most important adjuncts 
to the efficiency of mine foremen and their assistants 
is the notebook that every foreman should carry. In his 
daily rounds among the men a foreman sees many things 
and learns many facts that he could not be expected 
to recall always at the proper time, and the notebook will 
help to jog his memory. 

The foreman gives many instructions to the men that if 
noted down at the time, would stand recorded as evidence 
that such instructions had been given. Such notations 
would furnish valuable testimony to the efficient work 
of the foreman and might serve to exonerate him from all 
blame for an accident due to the neglect of a miner to 
obey an order promptly at the time it was given. When 
material is needed, it should be noted at once in the book, 
together with the condition of the place where it is needed 
and any plans or work needed for further development. 
New ideas should be jotted down at the time they occur 
to the mind, to be worked out in detail at leisure. 


THE NoTeBooK A VALUABLE REcoRD oF WoRK 


Work is always planned more effectually when one is 
able to compare it with a former experience, instead of de- 
pending upon what appears at the time to be theoretically 
correct. If a notebook carried by the foreman every day 
is kept in the form of a journal in which note has been 
made of the important details in each case, the record 
would prove of great value for future reference when 
dealing with similar cases. It is by such careful study 
and comparison that one gains a more accurate knowledge 
of the work in hand that is so important in mining prac- 
tice. 

Again, if a list of the important things to be done dur- 
ing the day is noted in the foreman’s book, the work will 
be accomplished more systematically and effectually in the 
order of the relative importance of the different matters 
noted. It frequently happens that important work is 
not done because the necessary men are not available at 
the time, and later when the men are at hand the impor- 
tant matter is temporarily forgotten and they are put to 
work elsewhere on a job of less importance. 

The notebook would form a valuable record of the 
expense of laying a new switch, hanging a door, building 
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an overcast or doing other similar work required in the 
mine. Such records would greatly assist the mine fore- 
man in making future estimates on any proposed work 
and would give greater weight to his suggestions and 
recommendations. 

The simple statement in an assistant foreman’s daily 
report, as given to the mine foreman in charge, to the 
effect that all places in his district have been examined 
and found clear of gas is not sufficient. An efficient fore- 
man will require that everything of importance shall be 
noted down and reported to him by his assistant. Such 
reports should show any poor work on the part of min- 
ers, lack of obedience, troubles in the mining or loading 
out of the coal, evidence of squeeze, faults encountered 
or heavy falls of roof, etc. ‘Too often it happens that the 
really vital things do not come to the ears of the foreman, 
simply because the assistant did not think to mention it 
in his report at the close of the day. The notebook would 
obviate this difficulty. Forney L. PARKER. 

Johett, Penn. 


Letter No. 18—Many writers have discussed the ques- 
tion of efficient mine foremen almost wholly from the 
standpoint of ventilation. Although ventilation is pos- 
sibly the most important factor with which the mine- 
foreman is confronted, there are other matters that de- 
mand consideration. Indeed, a man may be an expert 
on ventilation and still be a hopeless failure as a mine 
foreman. ‘The mine foreman is expected to keep the ton- 
nage up and the costs down, to promote safety and effect 
pleasant relations between operators and miners. The 
man who is capable of bringing about these conditions 
can lay claim to the title of efficient mine foreman. 


Economic DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING PLACES 


In order to keep the coal moving from the mine to the 
tipple it is important that the working places bear a 
proper relation to each other. For example, assuming 
that two haulers can serve 50 loaders, the mine should 
be so arranged that each hauler has his 25 loaders to 
serve. If, however, 35 loaders are working on an entry 
that is widely separately from another on which 15 men 
are working at maximum speed, the hauler on the latter 
entry will be idle nearly half of the time, while the one 
serving 35 loaders on the former, though always busy, 
cannot haul away the coal as fast as it is mined, and the 
men on that entry are idle a portion of the time. I admit 
that ideal conditions are not always possible, but it is the 
duty of the foreman to make them as nearly ideal as it is 
in his power. It is not always feasible to work the exact 
number of men a hauler can serve in the same territory. 
But it is many times possible to have the underpopulated 
district near enough to the overpopulated district, so 
that the hauler in the former can help out in the latter. 


ATTENTION TO VARIOUS DETAILS IMPORTANT 


In machine mines it is important to see that the places 
are cut promptly. While this matter is frequently ar- 
ranged by the haulers and machinemen, a little oversight 
by the foreman is often helpful, especially if the men 
lose much time waiting for the machine. The installation 
of a new machine will often increase the tonnage and 
decrease the cost per ton. The foreman may not always 
be able to get what he orders, but that will not excuse 
him from recommending whatever he believes to be needed. 
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The haulage system demands the constant attention of 
the foreman. Good track is essential. A motor occasion- 
ally off the track will cause delays that would justify 
a considerable outlay to remedy the trouble. But this is 
not generally necessary. It must be remembered that 
it is less expensive to maintain good track when once laid 
than to keep up poor track. The importance of this 
maxim is hard to overestimate. I know at least one com- 
pany that owes its success in working a mine under un- 
favorable natural conditions to the maintenance of good 
track. 

The mine foreman must also give attention to the drain- 
age of the mine. Muddy places or wet and slippery tracks 
mean much wasted energy of men, mules and motors. A 
careful study of conditions will often reveal an easy and 
inexpensive way to remove water from a mine. The 
natural conditions of the mine may permit water to flow 
to a central point by cutting a few ditches or laying a 
small amount of tiling. The foreman should avoid the 
necessity of rehandling water, which when once taken up 
by men or pumps should be disposed of permanently. 

Timbering is another matter that the foreman must 
watch closely. Systematic and adequate timbering means 
reduced costs, high production and safety. Frequent falls 
are expensive, not only on account of wages paid for their 
removal and the repairing of broken wires, track, ete., but 
also because of the delay caused thereby. 


PracticaL Means or Repuctne Cost oF OPERATION 


In his efforts to reduce costs the efficient foreman will 
not try to get along with fewer daymen than are actually 
needed, but will, instead, employ an adequate force of tim- 
bermen, tracklayers, wire hangers, ete. While it is ad- 
mitted that it is unecessary to maintain constantly a max- 
imum force, there is always work that may be done with 
advantage in cleaning tracks, opening waterways, moving 
supphes, ete. 

The efficient foreman will give a part of his time to 
the proper distribution of supphes. While the purchase 
of supplies may not be a part of his duties, the purchas- 
ing department is largely governed by the recommenda- 
tions of the foreman. Timber, rails, wire, ete., should al- 
ways be distributed in their proper places and in suitable 
quantities. Delays caused by having to wait for material 
are in most cases inexcusable. Not only should larger 
material be kept on hand but small supplies, machine 
parts, bolts, nails, tools, etc., should always be available 
and ready for use. This will often prevent patched-up 
jobs that must only be done over again. But while keep- 
ing such adequate supplies at hand, the foreman must 
also guard against waste. Much mining material may be 
used again, after it has served its original purpose. Such 
reclamation of material is one of the tests of efficiency in 
a foreman. ‘This test becomes more severe as the mine 
nears completion and retreating work begins. A foreman 
of my acquaintance is prouder of his record in reclaiming 
all except one iron rail when his mine was abandoned 
than the high tonnage he was able to secure while the mine 
was operating at its highest capacity. 

The points I have brought out are, I believe, both 
practical and important. If a foreman is successful in 
all of these, he has traveled most of the distance on the 
road to efficiency. It only remains for him to use judg- 
ment in laying out the mine with an eye to future as well 
as present requirements. He can afford to sacrifice a lit- 
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tle tonnage in the present in order to secure added returns 
in the future. He must use sound judgment in making 
permanent constructions and improvements, doing each 
well to avoid frequent repairs and to promote safety. 

A mine foreman must strive to eliminate friction in his 
personal relations to the men in his charge, treating all 
employees and their representatives with respect and fair- 
ness. He is the connecting link between his employers 
and the men, and his influence should be used to see that 
each side is treated justly. He must use care in select- 
ing all his subordinates, not only his immediate assistants, 
but the boss tracklayers, haulers, timbermen, ete. They 
must be men on whom he can rely to do their work in a 
satisfactory manner. He must keep posted on the best 
mining practice and be ready to take advice from the 
highest and the lowest. GrorcE N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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Wandling Cars om Pitches 


Letter No. 4—Conditions in the mines of the Roslyn 
coal field with respect to the pitch of the seam are much 
the same as those described by Mine Superintendent in 
his inquiry, Coal Age, Oct. 23, p. 687. In some of the 
mines the pitch is sufficient to run the coal from the face 
to the gangway in chutes lined with sheet iron. In other 
mines the cars are taken to the face. Formerly, in a few 
instances, the cars were taken part way up the room and 
loaded with coal that was run down a chute from the work- 
ing face. At present when the chutes cannot be extended 
to the gangway because of insufficient pitch in the seam, 
the cars are taken to the face of the room. 

The coal varies from 4 to 5 or 6 ft. in height, but is 
generally too low and in many places too steep for mules 
to be used to advantage. ‘The present method of making 
the descending loaded car pull up the empty is much more 
economical, as it does away with mule and driver. The 
miner in the room lets the car down himself with little 
trouble, unless the pitch is too flat, when it may be neces- 
sary to push the loaded car; but the use of light steel in- 
stead of wooden rails usually overcomes this trouble. 


System Usrep IN THE Rostyn Coau FIeLp 


The system described in the answer to this inquiry 
is the one in general use in this field, but the omission of 
several minor points may prove perplexing to a person 
installing it. The cars used here hold from one to two 
tons. Two cars are coupled together with clevises, or 
coupling links and pins. Instead of a clevis, a plain 
iron link fastened to each end of the cable will facilitate 
the work of the switcher. As the motorman pulls the 
empty trip in the entry, the switcher cuts off a car at 
each room and, after coupling it to the lnk on the room 
cable, whistles to signal the miner to lower his loaded 
car. 

The room cable should be of such a length that the 
empty car can be coupled to it when standing on the 
room switch just off the main-track rails. This switch 
is level and has fixed points, so that the switcher can 
easily handle the cars. The switch for the double track in 
the mouth of the room has movable points, or spring 
latches, about 2 ft. long. 

To fasten the iron coupling link to the cable, about 
three feet of the end is laid back on itself and the link 
is held in the loop thus formed, the end being fastened 
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by wrapping the cable with a figure-8 bandage, using 
for that purpose 2-in. strips of 20-0z. duck or brattice 
cloth or canvas. The long end of the cable is neatly 
coiled and tied together with similar strips of ducking 
or canvas. The iron link on that end is held in a loop 
formed by bending the cable back on itself and again 
fastening it with 2-in. strips of canvas as before. This 
method of fastening never gives any trouble, it does not 
rust or break and can be easily removed or replaced. 
To keep the car from running down the incline wooden 
chucks made of 4x6-in. stuff about 1 ft. long and beveled 
at one end are placed against the car-wheels. Also the 
front wheels of the car are usually run over the ends of 
the rails at the top of the incline so as to lower that end 
of the car, which makes it more convenient for loading. 


THE HEADSHEAVE AND Its FASTENING 


In our arrangement the headsheave or wheel is held 
in a clevis, or V-shaped piece of 3x14-in. iron, by a bolt 
that passes through the center of the wheel. Iron plates 
Vy in. thick are riveted to the clevis on each side, so as 
to form a substantial frame that will stand hard usage. 
The plates are held together by bolts passing through 
sleeves, cut from 1-in. iron pipe, which serve to keep 
the plates a fixed distance apart. The plates serve the pur- 
pose of protecting the miner by preventing him from get- 
ting his fingers caught between the rope and the wheel. 
The plates only cover half the wheel, so that it is possible 
to use a brake-stick between the clevis and the wheel 
for the purpose of controlling the movement of the 
cars. 

The cable used in this field is 54 to 1% in. in diame- 
ter. A short length of chain is passed through the 
clevis and around the wheel post to secure the wheel 
to the post. One end of the chain is provided with 
a hook having a narrow opening wide enough to slip 
over a link edgewise, which is a convenient method for 
fastening the chain. Another method is to form a circle 
of a 12-ft. length of 1-in. cable by twisting the ends of 
the strands together and then doubling the coil so as to 
make it about 2 ft. in diameter. This is pulled out flat 
to form a double loop and is passed around the post, 
one end being slipped through the loop at the other and 
held by a short iron bar passed through the loop. The 
clevis of the wheel passes through the other loop. If 
the pitch is especially steep, it may be necessary to take an 
extra turn of the cable over the wheel to prevent its 
slipping when the brake-stick is used. 


PLAN OF DRIVING THE Rooms 


In the system I have just described, the rooms are 


driven about 24 ft. wide with 24-ft. pillars between 
them. Another system used in the Roslyn coal field is 


to drive the room necks off the entry about 48 ft. apart 
for a distance of 40 ft., when they are holed through and 
driven up as a double room. The system then employed 
is that described by Edward H. Coxe, Coal Age, Nov. 20, 
p. 855. In the Roslyn field the pitch is too steep for min- 
ing machines to go up to the face of the rooms under their 
own power. When machines are used they are hooked 
on the end of the cable, taking the place of the empty car. 
Then, by the use of its own power assisted by the counter- 
balancing weight of the loaded car, the machine is able 
to reach the face of the room. RatpH W. Mayer. 
toslyn, Wash. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Law 


Will you kindly publish in Coal Age the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Law that goes into effect Jan. 1, 1916? 
I am operating a small mine and employ a varying number 
of miners, say from 10 to 50 men. I would like to ask, 
How can I have these men insured under the law when in 
some months we have as many as 10 or 20 men quit and, 
again, we hire as many more? Are we required to pay so 
much per man at the start? 

I would also like to ask if the insurance includes my 
mine foreman and myself while working in and about the 
mine? I may say that I am operating this mine on a con- 
tract for another man, paying him a royalty on the tonnage 
mined and hiring my own men. Will I be compelled under 
the new law to keep a mine foreman who has a certificate or 
can I hire anyone to act as foreman in the mine? Also, 
are the men insured required to submit to an examina- 
tion? This information will be much appreciated by 
myself and others in similar circumstances. 

New Florence, Penn. THomas Harris. 


A pamphlet has been issued recently by the State of 
Pennsylvania, containing the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, together with several other acts bearing on the com- 
pensation of employees for injury or the awarding of death 
benefits in cases of fatal accident. Free copies of this 
pamphlet may be obtained by writing the Bureau of Work- 
men’s Compensation, Department of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg, Penn. The acts are of too great length for 
publication in Coal Age. 

Replying to the questions asked by the correspondent, 
we would say that it is optional with both operators and 
all employees whether or not they elect to work under the 
compensation law and accept the conditions and require- 
ments of art. 3 of the act. But any operator or employee 
who does not wish to accept the provisions of art. 3 of the 
act must give notice in writing, the one to the other, at 
the time of hiring and must also file a copy of such notice, 
with proof of its service on the other party, with the Bu- 
reau of Compensation within 10 days thereafter and 
before any aecident has occurred for which a compensa- 
tion benefit may be expected. Failure to give such no- 
tice on the part of either party to the contract will con- 
stitute an acceptance of the provisions of art. 3. 

Following the acceptance of the act, the employer is 
required by law to insure the payment of compensation 
under it in the State Workmen’s Insurance Fund or in 
any insurance company or mutual association or company 
authorized to insure such liability in the state, or to fur- 
nish the Bureau of Compensation evidence of his financial 
ability to pay such compensation to his employees. The 
law provides further a schedule of compensation for in- 
juries resulting in partial or total disability and specifies 
the basis of computing death benefits to be paid to the 
dependents in case of a fatal accident. Notice of claim 
for compensation for injury or death must be given by 
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such claimants to the employer, in writing, within 14 
days after the accident. 

The amount of insurance or the extent of the liability 
of the employer is based on his average payroll for the 
year, and the rate of insurance or premium to be paid 
is fixed by the bureau or the insurance company or mutual 
association in accordance with the kind of employment 
and the character and condition of the property or pre- 
mises where employees must work. 

The law contemplates a blanket insurance and not in- 
dividual policies. It is therefore immaterial who the 
person is that is injured or killed, providing he was at 
the time acting as a servant or employee of a person or 
company operating under the act. A mine foreman is such 
an employee. The employer himself, although acting in 
the capacity of. an independent contractor, is not such 
an employee, and in case of accident has no claim for 
indemnity by reason of the insurance he has taken out for 
the men in his employ. In the meaning of the law an 
employer of labor cannot be his own employee. 

In regard to the employment of a foreman who holds 
a Petetate of competency, as stated in the previous is- 
sue, page 25, the new law gives the operator the privi- 
lege of employing either the holder of a certificate of 
competency to act as mine foreman or a man who in 
the operator’s judgment is equally competent with such 
certificated person to fill that office. 

In regard to the question of a medical examination be- 
ing required, inasmuch as the insurance is not written 
on individual policies there is no such examination made 
of the men insured. However, in order to determine the 
extent of the resulting disability in case of a nonfatal ac- 
cident, the insurance company or its representative may 
demand a medical examination, which would be very 
proper under the circumstances. 
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IKlectriceSigmal System 

We are about to install at our mine a stationary electric 
haulage crab and would like to ask what signal system 
it would be best to adopt to enable the man riding the 
trip to signal the engineer operating the crab at the 
mouth of the mine. As the feed line is already extended 
into the mine to the end of the haulage road, I would 
prefer to use an electric signal system if this can be 
done. A 'TIMBERMAN. 

Caldwell, Ohio. 


The usual method employed for signaling the engineer 
in mine haulage is to run two small parallel wires, 4 or 
5 in. apart, the entire length of the haulage road. These 
wires are supported on the timbers at the side of the 
road or attached to supports fixed in the rib. If the 
feed wire carries direct current or if the signal is that 
of an electric bell, the better plan is to employ the cur- 
rent derived from a few wet cells. It is possible but 
not advisable to step down the alternating current of a 
feed wire for signaling by use of a transformer. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(-Lnswered by Request) 

Ques.—Define the term “squeeze” as applied to coal 
mining. What would you do in case a squeeze occurred in 
an operation under your charge, and how would you plan 
so as to avoid one in the future? 

Ans.—The term “squeeze” describes the effect of a more 
or less general movement of the overburden in the work- 
ings of a mine, owing to an insuflicient support given to 
the roof by pillars of too-small dimensions. In other 
words too large an area of coal has been extracted in the 
first working, and too little pillar coal has been left for 
the support of the roof. 


The remedy for a squeeze already under way is to in- 


duce heavy falls of roof in the path of the squeeze by the 
rapid extraction of pillar coal and the withdrawal of all 
timber that remains standing in abandoned places. When- 
ever practicable, shots should be piaced in the roof so as 
to break the strata over the entry pillars in abandoned 
places that still remain open. By these means a general 
subsidence of the overburden is effected, and its weight 
made to rest on the floor or on the waste stored in the 
seam. 

In order to avoid the recurrence of a squeeze in the 
future, larger pillars of coal should be left for the support 
of the roof over all entries and rooms. Also, care should 
be taken not to leave any timber standing in abandoned 
places and to induce falls of roof in all such areas. 

Ques.—Show by a sketch the proper manner in which 
to erect a collar with two legs. 

Ans.—The accompanying figure shows both the wrong 
and the right methods of wedging a timber set consist- 
ing of a collar and two legs. As shown in the figure, it 
is wrong to drive 
the wedges in the 
center of the col- 
lar or in such a 
manner as to dis- 
tribute the roof 
pressure along the 
entire length of the collar. In the method shown on 
the right the wedges are driven over the collar just 
inside of each leg. In this position of the wedges the 
roof pressure is transmitted to the legs without sub- 
jecting the collar to a bending stress, as would be the case 
if the wedges were driven at the center. 

To erect such a frame suitable notches are first cut in 
the under side of the collar, the inner end of each notch 
being beveled. ‘The upper end of each leg must be cut 
on an angle corresponding to the inclination of the leg, 
which should be about 2 in. to the foot. The legs must 
also be cut with a bevel to correspond to that of the 
notch in the collar. The two legs are first stood one on 
each side of the entry, leaning against the rib. The 
collar is then lifted on the man’s shoulder, and each end 
in turn is rested on top of its leg. Before standing the 
legs, however, a good foothold for the posts should be 
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cut in the floor. When the frame is in position, the 
wedges are driven tight with @ sledge or hammer. 

QYues.—Show single- and double-notch timbering and 
explain when one kind is to be preferred to the other. 

Ans.—The accompanying figure shows the most com- 
mon form of single- and double-notch timbering used in 
an ordinary timber set for an airway. The single notch 
is used where the tim- 
bers are chiefly de- 
signed to support the 
roof pressure and are 
not subject to any par- 
ticular side pressure. 
The double notch, 
shown on the right in 
the figure, is sometimes preferred where there is a con- 
siderable side pressure, this form of notch giving a 
greater bearing or resistance to overcome the same, but 
being more expensive to make. 

Ques.—An airway 7x6 ft. in section is passing 28,000 
cu.ft. of air per min.; what quantity will an airway 5x5 
ft. in section pass, no length being given? 

Ans.—It is usual to assume in this case that the length 
of the two airways is the same, but the question should 
state whether the pressure or the power remains constant 
or is the same in each airway, as the results will differ 
in the two cases. 

Assuming the same pressure for each airway, the quan- 




















SHOWING SINGLE AND DOUELE 
NOTCHES IN MINE TIMBERING 





tity of air in circulation varies as the expression a Va/o, 
which is the pressure potential for the airway. Then, find- 
ing the pressure potential for each of the given airways, 
we have 
Airway 7x6 ft., aVa/o = 42 V 42/26 = 53.38 

ee RON sr 257, 
ana/o = wv 20/20 = 27.95 
Then, since the quantity ratio'is equal to the potential 
ratio, we have 


Airway 5xé ft., 








as 0, 21.98 
Oia 28 000 Wes ee 
28,000 X 27.95 
= — = 14,660 cu.ft. per min. 
Us 53.38 ; qt 


Again, assuming the power on the air is the same in both 
. . . . . : ‘i ae 

cases, the quantity of air in circulation varies as a/V 0, 
which is the power potential for the airway. Then, finding 
the power potential for the two given airways, we have 

3) ae ¢ 3 op 
a/V o = 42/V 26 = 14.177 

= 3) Mnys ¢ 
Airway 5x5 ft.,. a/V 0 = 25/V¥ 20 = 9.21 
Then, since the guantity ratio is equal to the potential 
ratio, we have in this case 
OU et Omen 
Q-- 28,000. 1417 
Q 28,000 * 9.21 

2G vert ania 

For the same power on the air, the reduction in quantity 
is not as great as for the same unit pressure. 


Airway 7x6 ft., 





= 18,190 cu.ft. per min.. 
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Warrisburg, Penn. 


Alarmed by the difficulty of supplying the growing de- 
mand for coal it is reported that many dealers throughout 
the state have posted notices, that beginning with Jan. 3, 
prices of all classes of anthracite would be advanced 25 cents 
a ton to the consumer. 

This increase will apply alike to pea, nut, egg, stove and 
broken. No figures can be predicted with regard to bitumi- 
nous coal, for the bituminous situation has run wild. 

Decision to advance prices came to a head through publi- 
cation of new price lists by the large companies, in which 
all prepared sizes of anthracite are raised 10 cents a ton to 
wholesalers and 5 cents a ton on pea and buckwheat for ship- 
ment. Combined with this is an alarming situation generally. 
The mines now are operating with about 60 per cent. labor, 
the railroads are having difficulty in supplying cars and the 
probability of strikes at the mines following the termination 
of wage agreements intensifies the condition. 

To offset the increase announced by the large operating 
companies, the 2% per cent. added to bills to comply with the 
state tax is eliminated. This means that the retailer will 
pay no more for his coal at the mines, but it destroys all 
chances of a later refund in case the 1915 tax is declared un- 
constitutional. 

The G. B. Markle Co. which operates in the Lehigh region 
has figured out that the cost of insuring mine workers under 
the new workmen’s compensation act will be 5 cents a ton 
instead of the 214 cents per ton figured by impartial mathe- 
maticians. Accordingly this company has posted notices of 5 
eents being added to the cost of each ton of coal. It is said 
that some of the larger companies look on the Markle com- 
pany estimates as being modest, they figure the cost of in- 
surance anywhere from 6 to 10 cents per ton. 

It is thought by many that the anthracite situation is not 
nearly so serious as the bituminous shortage. It is predicted 
here, that the worst coal famine since 1906 will occur in the 
bituminous coal fields. 

It is stated that a shortage of bituminous coal would mean 
an extra rush of pea and buckwheat coal by plants of the 
country. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Port Griffith—The Ewen Breaker of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. at Port Griffith recently resumed operations, 600 men 
and boys being employed. This breaker is said to be 
the last word in breaker building. The Ewen breaker was 
totally destroyed by fire Dec. 11, 1914, and the present breaker 
like the fabled Phcenix, has arisen from the ashes. The new 
building is made of concrete, and is absolutely fireproof. 


Wilkes-Barre — The Susquehanna Coal Co. recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. J. N. Maurer as chief of the 
department which will give surgical and medical treatment to 
employees of the company. Dr. J. H. Hughes, of Nanticoke 
will be head of the department in the Nanticoke-Glen Lyon 
district, and Dr. G. M. Stout, of Shamokin, will be in charge of 
the Shamokin division. The appointment of the district 
surgeon for the Lykens region has not been made. This firm, 
with many others, has been exempted from insuring com- 
pensation liability. 


Hazleton—It has been announced at the offices of G. B. 
Markle & Co. that effective with Jan. 1 there would be an 
increase of 5c. per ton on all coal sold for local delivery. It 
is thought that most companies will add 10c. a ton to all 
prepared sizes and 5c. per ton to pea and smaller to meet the 
expenses incident to insuring under the compensation act. 


Mauch Chunk—Asg reflecting the conditions in the anthra- 
cite coal trade the Mauch Chunk Iron Works is working night 
and day turning out machinery used exclusively in connection 
with the mining of anthracite. 


Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—The mines are having difficulty in meeting the 
demand for immediate shipment, and the car shortage has 
reached an acute stage and threatens to become more serious. 
Premiums are being offered for early deliveries of coal, but 
the mining companies are seldom in a position’'to take full 


advantage of the situation. Similar conditions prevail in the _ 
coke trade. Labor and car shortage are holding down pro- 
duction, while prices are advancing. 


California—Following a one-day strike 500 miners em- 
ployed in the Crescent mine of the River Coal Co. recently 
returned to work. The men went on strike because of trouble 
in the local Union, District No. 5, United Mine Workers of 
America. It appears that there was internal dissension in the 
Union, and the coal company refused to pay the check off into 
the Union fund. This difficulty was adjusted, but it is be- 
lieved that more trouble will be encountered later. 


Johnstown—Officials of the Smokeless Coal Co. recently 
turned over to the associated charities $63.90, representing the 
donation of the corporation and its employees to the fund be- 
ing raised by that institution. Donations of individuals 
ranged from 25c. upward. 

It is reported that the Cambria Steel Co. has purchased 
a large tract of coal land in the South Fork field. : 


Connellsville—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has sold to the 
Montour Railroad Co. all the coal underlying 76 small strips 
of land in Mt. Pleasant, Cecil and Peters. Township, of 
Washington County, comprising the right-of-way of the 
grantee in these townships. The consideration was $65,610. 

Holders of undeveloped coal lands in Greene County and in 
West Virginia, are anticipating a revival of sales. It is said 
that options have been given on two large fields, the owner- 
ship of which is vested in residents of Fayette County. A tract 
of 3,000 acres along Jones Creek in Harrison County and 
another near Blacksville in Monongalia County are the West 
Virginia fields included in options which expire Jan. 1, and 
Feb. 1, respectively. <A third field, for which an option is 
sought, is located along Ten Mile Creek, in Greene County, 
and is known as the Rutan Field. This comprises about 6,000 
acres which has been thoroughly tested. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—The car supply of West Virginia has been 
better during the last week or more and the outlook is said 
to be encouraging. With plenty of orders the operators 
have in the past been unable to keep their mines running 
full time because they could not secure an adequate supply 
of cars. The car supply is now said to be much better than 
it has been for some time, although more hoppers are needed 
to keep the mines in full operation. 


Wheeling—The worst coal famine since the spring of 1906, 
is believed to be impending by some coal operators. It is 
thought that the present price of coal which is high, will ad- 
vance steadily until spring. The shortage of cars, scarcity 
of labor and the abnormal demand caused by an awakening 
industry are responsible for the shortage. All railroads are 
stocking coal and there is practically no free fuel in the 
market. 








Gary—The United Supply Co. gave its annual Christmas 
treat to the children of the various plants of the United 
States Coal and Coke Co. this year as usual. Each child was 
given a 1 lb. box of good candy, a box of popcorn and two 
apples. This year in order to supply the treat it required over 
a ton of candy, over 10 barrels of apples and 7 barrels of 
pop-corn balls. The same custom prevails in Pennsylvania 
where the Union Supply Co., an allied firm, has 57 stores. 
In that field this year 22% tons of candy was required for 
the Christmas treat. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga—Judgments of $200,000 are asked against the 
Continental Coal Co. of Tennessee in suits filed in the local 
Circuit Court by the Four Mile Coal Co. and the Continental 
Coal Corporation of Wyoming. The plaintiffs allege that they 


are entitled to that aggregate amount as royalties on certain 
coal lands in eastern Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY 

Whitesburg—Advance orders aggregating, it is stated, mil- 
lions of tons of coal have been placed with the Consolidated 
Coal Co. and the Elkhorn Mining Corporation in Letcher 
County for delivery during 1916. The latter company, it is 
said, has closed a 3-yr. contract for the entire output of all 
its mines. On the basis of regular runs this would mean from 
5,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons. The United States Steel Corpora- 
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tion plants at Gary, Ind., make up one of the biggest cus- 
tomers. 

Williamsburg—A1]11 of the mines in this section are reported 
to have orders enough on hand to keep them running for 
several months. An extra train has been put in service on 
the Pine Mountain branch of the Louisville & Nashville to 
take care of the extra traffic. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The new mine of the Arthur J. Morgan Coal Co. 
located at Bannock, recently loaded its first coal. The mine 
of this company operated in this city will soon be abandoned 
and a number of the local miners will move to Bannock 
where they will be re-employed. 


Cannelville—The power plant of the Rose Hill Mining Co. 
was destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss of about $15,000. 
The cause of the fire was an overheated stove. 


Columbus—Operators in the states of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 


and western Pennsylvania have received an invitation by mail. 


from John T. White, international president of the United 
Mine Workers of America for a conference to be held at Chi- 
cago Jan. 6 to discuss the question of reviving the four-state 
wage agreement. All Ohio operators are opposed to renewing 
the agreement which was dropped in 1914. 


Flushing—All of the property of the St. Clair Coal Co., 
which operated the Black Oak Mine near Flushing has been 
sold to the Wheeling & Lake Erie Mining Co. for a considera- 
tion reported to be $170,000. The Wheeling & Lake Erie Min- 
ing Co. operates mines at Dillonvale and Connorville. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The Miners National convention will be held 
in this city on Jan. 18. It is expected to be the largest 
miners’ convention ever assembled in this country. 


ILLINOIS 


Spring field—Complete returns from the 13 districts of the 
United Mine Workers of Illinois indicate the following re- 
élections: President, Frank Farrington, of Streator; vice- 
president, Frank Hefferly, of Collinsville; secretary-treasurer, 
Duncan McDonald, of Springfield; international board mem- 
ber, John Zimmerman, of Springfield. 

The Illinois State Miners’ Examining Board announces that 
it will hold meetings at the following places during the month 
of January: Spring Valley, Jan. 4; Peoria, Jan. 5; Danville, 
Jan. 6; Taylorville, Jan. 7; Staunton, Jan. 8; Eldorado, Jan. 11; 
Wiest Mrankfort, Jan. 12; Herrin, Jan. 13; Duquoin, Jan. 14; 
Centralia, Jan. 18; Belleville, Jan. 19; Springfield, Jan. 20. 


Livingston—Sales Manager Sextro of the Rutledge & Tay- 
lor Coal Co. announces that the company broke all records in 
December at its three mines at Security, Livingston and 
Nokomis, Ill. The output was 250,000 tons. At Security and 
Livingston only two days were lost, Christmas and miners’ 
election day. At Nokomis one additional day was lost on 
account of surplus. The Livingston output was 116,700 tons, 
the Security 74,000 and the Nokomis 59,400. The best day at 
Livingston was Dee. 8, 4,953 tons being produced; at Security 
Dec. 3, with 3,212 tons, and at Nokomis Dee. 23, with 2,756 
tons. Mr. Sextro is confident that the April to April output 
will be 2,000,000 tons. 

KANSAS 


Leavenworth—Three hundred convicts working in the coal 
mine of the state penitentiary here struck during Christmas 
week for better food. Guards were overpowered by miners 
armed with picks and several were locked in the mine stables. 
A group of visitors from the state university also were over- 
powered by the strikers and held underground for several 
hours. The demands of the strikers were agreed to, 
although several, it was said, have been placed in solitary 
confinement as punishment. Trusties were sent into the mine 
after the trouble. The output was impaired only one day, it 
is understood. 

MONTANA 


Hamilton—The Darby coal mines, in the Bitter Root Val- 
ley near this place, are destined to become an important asset 
to this valley, according to many prominent men who have 
visited the field during the past month. The Darby mines 
have been inactive for a number of years, but recently there 
was incorporated the Darby Coal and Development Co. and 
the development work has been placed in the hands of Joseph 
H. Houstan. Houstan is a mining man of considerable experi- 
ence, having been engaged in the Alaskan fields and in the 
South for many years. The company owns 681 acres located 
within %, mi. of the main line of the Northern Pacific R.R. 
The company is purely a local concern. 

Bozeman—Excitement is at fever height on Trail Creek 
on account of the discovery of the long-sought lead of coal 
in the Gallatin-Park boundary country. Bozeman is the ship- 
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ping point of the famous Maxey mine of this district. It has 
been announced that the lead is a 15-ft. vein of coal, harder 
and probably superior to the coal that is now being worked 
in the district. Over 600 ft. through solid limestone has been 
driven to reach the vein. Recently the Maxey Brothers and 
the Northern Pacific have sent several engineers of national 
repute over the property to report on these fields. These 
reports agreed that millions of tons are in the 10-ft. vein 
that is now being worked, and the possibilities opened by the 
new vein are unlimited. 
WASHINGTON ce cs 

laboring nine hours digging away 
mine of the Pacific Coast Coal Co. 
were rewarded by finding Thomas Zathias unhurt after the 
cave-in. Zathias was calmly sitting awaiting rescue. The 
cave-in resulted from a slide of some 60 tons of débris. 


Seattle—Fifty men 
débris in the Newcastle 
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Frank Riordan, of Summit Hill, Penn., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s com- 
pensation bureau, with headquarters at Lansford, Penn. 


Hugh McDonald, the veteran mine inspector of Luzerne 
County, Penn., has resigned his position as inspector of the 
Pittston District, and Robert Johnson, of Plains, has been ap- 
pointed his successor. 


H. F. Baker, formerly secretary, has been elected a vice- 
president and will have direct charge of the sales of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. Henry Pease, now treasurer, 
succeeds to the position of secretary. 


D. A. Thomas, the Welsh coal operator who has made 
several trips to this country and was here several months 
last year as the business agent of the British government, 
was made a baron by King George on New Year’s Day. 


Robert Matthew Raymond, a prominent mining engineer, 
has been appointed Professor of Mining in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Mines. The appointment is one 
of the most important that has been made in the Graduate 
School of Mines and has the unanimous support of the asso- 
ciates of the school and prominent alumni. 


James T. Reynolds, safety inspector for the #tna Accident 
and Liability Co., of Hartford, Conn., has resigned with the 
above company, following his appointment as mine inspector 
with the Associated Companies, of Pittsburgh, Penn. Mr. 
Reynolds will devote the most of his time to mine inspection 
work in the Washington County field in the future with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 


Earl A. Henry, chief of the State Department of Mines of 
West Virginia, recently received a testimonial from the 
various mine inspectors who now serve or have served under 


his direction. This consisted of a solid gold watch, chain 
and charm, also an album of letters from the various mine 
inspectors in the State of West Virginia. He also received 


from the M. A. Hanna Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, a handsome 
scarfpin and pair of gold links as a token of the company’s 
appreciation for the good work done by him in the rescue 
work following the gas explosion at Mine No. 2 at Boomer. 
Each deputy inspector also received a token of regard from 
this company. 
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Edgar Kudlich, who for many years held the position of 
mining engineer and superintendent of the coal properties 
of Cox Brothers & Co., died at Drifton, Penn., recently from 
pneumonia. 


William Tirre, founder of the Tirre Coal and Mining Co., 
at Lenzburg, Ill, died at his home in St. Louis recently. He 
was 78 years old. He was formerly one of the leading oper- 
ators in the Illinois field and sank several mines in the inner 
group, at Wilderman, Lenzburg and other places. He had not 
been active for 10 or 12 yr. and the company had been under 
the management of his son, Frank Tirre. His fatal illness 
began 10 weeks ago. 


Donald Ross, a pioneer and prominent citizen of Edmonton, 
Alta., died recently at the age of 75 years. He was born in 
Scotland and came to America when 17 vears old. After an 
adventurous life in the Western States where he engaged in 
gold mining he settled in Edmonton 43 yvears ago, when it 
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was merely a trading post and took an active part in its de- 
velopment, including the establishment of the coa. mining in- 
dustry. Mr. Ross was the first man to mine coal commer- 
cially in the district, and was prominent in connection witn 
other commercial and public enterprises. 
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RECENT COAL AND COKE 
PATENTS 
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Mine Car Wheel. J. Coan, Baldwin, Col. 1,164,470, Dec. 14, 
1915. Filed Aug. 17, 1915. Serial No. 45,953. 


Furnace Grate. J. Van Vleck, New York. 
7, 1915. Filed Mar. 18, 1915. Serial No. 15,205. 


Coal Washer. H. G. Cook, St. Louis, Mo. 1,162,753, Dec. 7, 
1915. Filed Apr. 18, 1914. Serial No. 832,714. 


Boiler Flue Joint. L. W. Craft, Chicago, Ill. 


hd 
AUST EES 


» 
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1,163,288, Dec. 


1,164,577, Dec. 


14, 1915. Filed Apr. 3, 1915: Serial Nos 19,007. 
Coal Jig. G. E. Reynolds, Wyoming, Penn. 1,166,078, Dec. 
28, 1915. Filed Apr. 20, 1915. Serial No. 22,626. 


Boiler Furnace. FE. Lane, Kansas City, Mo. 1,165,981. Dec. 
28, 1915. Filed Sept. 25, 1907. Serial No. 394,566. 

Coal Washing Jig. C. A. Wendell, Joliet, Ill. 1,163,292, 
Dec. 7, 1915. Filed Mar. 8, 1915. Serial No. 12,918. 

Furnace Grate. G. F. Pierce, Kansas City, Mo. 1,163,259 
Dec. 7, 1915. Filed July 14, 1913. Serial No. 778,924. 

Boiler Front. J. S. Webster, Minneapolis, Minn. 1,164,687, 
Dec. 21, 1915. Filed May 1, 1914. Serial No. 835,688. 

Coal Washing Apparatus. C. A. Wendell, Joliet, Ill. 1,165,- 
734, Dec. 28, 1915. Filed Mar. 8, 1915. Serial No. 12,919. 

Mechanical Stoker. O. Wundrack. Maywood, Ill. 1,162,- 
965, Dec. 7, 1915. Filed Oct. 12, 1914. Serial No. 866,264. 

Continuous Mine Hoist. FE. O’Toole, Gary, W. Va. 1,165,- 


O17, ebecerly 1 905, 


Smoke Consuming 
Gee fe OnMN OV. fo One Lo Lbs 
Safety Device for Mine Cars. 
1,165,659, Dec. 28, 1915. Filed Apr. 8, 1915. 


R. and A. M. Shaffer, 
Filed Aug. 19, 1912. 


Filed Mar. 16, 1914. Serial No. 824,978. 
Furnace. E. Lane, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Filed Oct. 4, 1909. Serial No. 520,786. 
B. F. Fern, Scranton, Penn. 
Serial No. 19,979. 
Big Run, Penn. 
Serial No. 715,- 


Steam Boiler. G. 
1,162,408, Nov. 30, 1915. 
920. 


Smoke Consuming Furnace. FE. Lane, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
1,165,982, Dec. 28, 1915. Filed Oct. 4, 1909. Serial No. 520,- 
786. 

Mining Apparatus. G. C. Wilthew, Mahonoy City, Penn. 
1,164,900, Dec. 21, 1915. Filed’ July 22, 1923; Serial No. 
780,550. 

Smoke and Cinder Condenser. FE. S. Jones, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1166, 132 Dec. 28, 1915: Filed Mar. 13, 1914. Serial No. 
$24,470. 


Smoke Consumer, C. E. and J. W. Netherton, North Judson, 


Ind. 1,162,093, Nov. 30, 1915. Filed Mar: 20, 1915. (Serial 
No. 15,917. 

Boiler. H. A. Sprenger assignor to J. Sprenger & Sons, 
Detroit, Mich. 1,164,884, Dec. 21, 1915. Filed Mar. 11, 1914. 


Serial No. 823,931. 


Gas Producer. 
New York, N. Y. 
Serial No. 547,194. 


Cutter Head for Mining Machines. 


G. M. 8. 
1,165,347, Dec. 21, 1915. 


Tait assignor to Tait Producer Co., 
Filed Mar. 4, 1910. 


J. W. Stedelin and G. 


Klein, Centralia, Ill. 1,164,424, Dec. 14, 1915. Filed July 1, 
1915. Serial Nov 37,521. 
Cleaning Attachment fer Fire Tubular Boilers. IER Age 


Boesch, New York. 1,164,914, Dec. 21, 1915. 
1915. Serial No. 51,717. 


Mining Machine. H. B. Dierdorff assignor 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,162,142, Nov. 30, 1915. 
1909. Serial’ No. 510,493. 

Coal and Sand Recliniming Device. G. E. 
makersville, Penn. 1,165,379, Dee, 28; 1916; 
1914. Serial No. 838,498. 

Fuel Lighter. R. W. Dull assignor to Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 1,164,934, Dec. 21, 1915. Filed June 16, 
1910. Serial No. 567,284. : 


Automatie Stoker. D. T. Williams 


Filed Sept. 20, 


to Jeffrey Mfg. 
Filed July 30, 


Alleman. Shoe- 
Filed May 14, 


assignor to Standard 


Stoker Co., Wilmington, Del. 1,164,641, Dec. 28, 1915. Filed 
May 18, 1915. Serial No. 28,812. 

Automatie Smoke Preventer. Cc... J. “Arnoldwandaaywen &. 
Rutherford, Louisville, Ky. 1,166,307, Dec. 28, 1915. Filed 


Oct. 18, 1914. Serial No. 866,521. 
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Smoke Consuming Boiler. W. C. Gurney assignor to Gur- 
ney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 1,163,655, Dec. 14, 1915. 
Filed June 15, 1914. Serial No. 845,326. 


Soot Blower for Water Tube Boilers. J. Magee assignor 
to Diamond Power Specialty Co., Detroit, Mich., 1,162,088, Nov. 
30, 1915. Filed Jan. 4, 1915. Serial No. 3638. 

Non-Sifting Graft for Furnaces. 
McClave-Brooks Co., Scranton, Penn. 1,165,792, Dec. 28; 
1915. Filed Dec. 16, 1918. Serial No. 807,079. 


Coal Handling Machinery. C. S. Williamson assignor of . 
one-half to Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 1,162,838, 
Dec. 7, 1915. Filed June 24, 1912. Serial No. 705,359. 


Means for Bringing up Cars to Tipples. E. G. Deucher as- 


W. McClave, assignor to 


signor to Brown Hoisting Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1,165,947, Dec. 28, 1915. Filed June 238, 1913. "Serial ewe. 
775,448. 
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Gallapolis, Ohio—A coal fleet consigned by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., in charge of the towboat “W. K. Field’ was sunk 
at Lion Island in the Ohio river recently. The machinery 
of the towboat became disabled. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of St. Louis railroads report that 
the storms throughout the North, East and Middle West have 
tended to make the car shortage more acute. This is especially 
true of equipment for handling coal. 

Beckley, W. Va.—The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. of Co- 
lumbus recently purchased for $5,000,000 all the lumber on 
the land of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio R.R. and the 
Clinchfield Coal Corp. in Virginia and Kentucky. 


Duluth, Minn. 











The coal coming into the joint harbor of 
Duluth-Superior showed a falling off for the year 1915 of 
1,144,815 tons. The total tonnage was 8,343,482, of which 
6,656,206 tons was bituminous and 1,687,276 anthracite. 

St. Louis, Mo.—TIllinois operators and officials of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois met recently at St. Louis to settle 
local differences and clear up all disagreements before the 
beginning of the new year. The matters taken up were of 
routine character. 








Birmingham, Ala.—The Galloway Coal Co. has purchased 
520 acres of coal lands near Carbon Hill adjoining the pres- 
ent holdings of the company. At least 3,000,000 tons have 
been added to the holdings of the company. Active prepa- 
rations are already under way for developing. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—In the statement just issued by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the month ot 
November it is shown that receipts increased $662,127 over 
November of last year. ‘The operating profit amounted to 
$293,653, which was an increase of $73,136. The surplus 
amounted to $285,653, being an increase of $212,517. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Formal protest was recently filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against the adoption of 
new tariffs recently filed by railroad companies, proposing an 
advance of 15c. per ton for hauling West Virginia coal to 
Western and Northwestern markets. This protest will be 
made public by the Public Service Commission and the coal 
associations of the state. 





Washington, D. C.—Illinois and Indiana coal operators’ as- 
sociations recently complained to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé and other 
railroad rates on coal in carloads from Indiana and Illinois 
mines to Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa points are unreason-— 
able compared with the rates to the same points from mines 
in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


Columbus, Ohio—Railroads covering the Middle West are 
busy stocking immense quantities of coal in anticipation of a 
general suspension in mining following the expiration of the 
present wage scale, Apr. 1. It is believed by those in charge 
of the fuel supply of the larger roads that some difficulty will 
be experienced in getting together on the wage scale after 
that date and they desire to be safe as far as possible. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—Although the lake trade has been 
closed for some time, its effect has not yet been felt in the 
eastern Ohio coal fields. Every mine in this field is work- 
ing to as full a capacity as the supply of cars will allow. An- 
ticipating a shutdown after Apr. 1, many industries are stor- 
ing coal through fear of a shortage. An abnormal boom in 
other industries is also aiding in increasing the demand for 
fuel. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Traffic on the Western railroads has held 
up so well the past month that earnings gains for December 
will be proportionately greater than those for November, The 
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latter in turn were in most cases greater than for October. 
The trend of business this fall and winter has been toward 
improvement, while a year ago it was the other way. Rail- 
road men say there is no indication of any slackening of the 
freight movement. 


La Follette, Tenn.—The property of the La Follette Coal, 
Iron and Railway Co., which was sold at a receiver’s sale on 
Dec. 18, was taken over by the La Follette Coal and Iron Co., 
composed of the Boston bond and note holders. The mines and 
furnace will continue in operation by the new company. The 
furnace is now being relined and it is expected to be blown 
in shortly. It is understood that Neil Robinson, receiver, is 
to be president of the new company. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Joint bond in the sum of $200,000 was 
recently accepted in the United States Court by E. W. Knight, 
W. G. Matthews, and Staige Davis, who were designated as 
special commissioners to sell the coal mining properties and 
land holdings of the Paint Creek Collieries Co. The aoldings 
of this company will be sold to satisfy claims of the Scranton 
Trust Co., of Scranton, Penn., which represents the bondhold- 
ers of the company. The date of the sale kas not yet oeén 
decided by the special commissioners. 


Belleville, 111.—Mrs. Clarice Abend, widow of Ernest <i. 
Abend, president of the Abend Coal Co. of this place, has 
Prought suit against the North American Accident Jnsurane: 
Co. in the Belleville Circuit Court on a $7,500 accident policy 
held by Abend in the company. Abend was killed by a plunge 
down the mine shaft. The coroner’s jury returned an “open” 
verdict. The company has refused to pay on the contention 
that Abend’s death was not accidental. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The anthracite roads have been in- 
formed that the effective date for the new tidewater rates 
has been postponed until Apr. 1, 1916. The reduction was 
ordered by the commission Aug. 14, but owing to the vast 
amount of work connected with getting out new tariffs the 
date has been postponed three times. It has been estimated 
that the reduction will amount to about $8,000,000 annually in 
the freight revenues of the roads aftected. 

Connellsville, Penn.—A cargo of 2,700 tons of American 
coal recently arrived at Boma, Lower Congo, Africa. The 
freight charges amounted to about $12 per ton and the cost 
of the coal as finally delivered was approximately $15 per 
ton or slightly higher than the usual price of briquettes from 
Belgium. The port authorities, used to employing briquettes, 
were not satisfied with the appearance of the American 
smokeless coal but after a few trials they were convinced of 
its economical value and steam producing qualities. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—In an opinion handed down by Judge 
McPherson of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals the 
fine of $200,000 against the Central R.R. of New Jersey for 
rebating was sustained. The original charge grew out of an 
old lease which the company had with the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. whereby the coal company was granted certain 
reductions of freight on shipments of coal. The railroad com- 
pany had been indicted on 200 counts, but was convicted only 
on 25. It is quite likely that the case will be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Williamson County Coal Co., with gen- 
eral offices in this city will open a branch about Feb. 1, at 
936 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis. William M. Cowan, for 
many years identified with the coal trade of the Twin Cities 
and surrounding territory and of recent years with the Wo- 
mack-Fooshe Coal Co., has been appointed Northwestern 
sales agent. He will further promote and expound the merits 
of “Black Brier” coal which has attained a large following in 
that territory. 


Paduesh, Ky.—An important development in the western 
Kentucky coal-carrying trade is the inauguration of service 
on the Paducah & Illinois R.R., which later will connect the 
Illinois Central and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in TIllinois. The 
$4,000,000 bridge over the river is now in process of con- 
struction and until it is completed trains will be ferried across 
the river by the steamer ‘“W. B. Duncan.” The Union Trust 
Co. of Chicago has loaned the Paducah & Tllinois R.R., which 
is some 11 miles long, $7,500,000 on the completed railroad and 
bridge. 

Toronto, Ohio—It is reported that an effort is being made 
to secure leases on 32,000 acres of coal land in Hancock 
County, W. Va., and that this effort has met with partial 
success. The promoters wish to secure 80% of this large 
tract before commencing development operations. Timed S 
also said that this development is the forerunner of several 
big industrial projects contemplated in Hancock County. It 
is believed that large coke ovens are to be located at Kings 
Creek near Weirton furnishing employment for a large num- 
ber of men, and necessitating the erection of a considerable 
number of buildings. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The new East St. Louis & Caseyville R.R., 
a narrow gage line constructed from Caseyville to East 
St. Louis a distance of 8 mi. for the sole purpose of trans- 
porting coal was unable to commence operations on Jan. 3 
as intended because of inability to secure the necessary 
equipment, delayed on account of the manufacturer being 
unable to secure the raw material. The railroad company 
Wlii operate coal mines at the Caseyville end with construc- 
tion so arranged that the narrow gage railroad cars will be 
run into the slope mines, loaded and transported to East St. 
Louis, where a rescreening and reloading plant is built. 

San Franciseo, Calif.—The Electric Sterage Battery Co.. 
of Philadelphia. announces a change in the handling of its 
Pacific Coast business. Due to changes in the organizativii 
of Messrs. Pierson, Roeding & Co., which has acted as sales 
agercs on the Coast since 1910, the Battery company will 
hereafter conduct its coast business through George R. 
Murphy, solicit. ng agent, with offices in the Rialto Building, 
118 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. The depot which 
was opened in San Francisco a number of years ago and 
where a large amount of stock is carried, wil! give Mr. 
Murphy a base of supplies that will insure prompt ship- 
ments of batteries and parts. 

Nanaimo, B. C.—There is every indication that the Cana- 
dian Collieries Co. Ltd., is about to reopen the old Wellington 
mine~ at North Wellington. The company abandoned these 
mines several years ago with the belief that they were 
worked out. Although no official announcement has been 
made of their reopening, the fact that certain legal difficulties 
have been settled in the courts, and that surveyors for the 
comnany are at present on the ground indicate preparations 
for eartyv action. Coal is known to underlay the ground in 
that vicinitv, though at a greater depth than the seams 
formerly werked by this company and also those of the old 
Dunsmuir comvany previous to the opening of the Extension 
mines. 


Knoxville, Ten*..—Thke property of the Big Brushy Coal Co., 
at Petros, Morger County, Tenn., on the Harriman & North- 
eastern R.R., was sold by A. W. Evans, receiver, on Dec. 30, 
by order of the Court, to Sam M. Joyner of Petros for the 
sum of $5,000, subject to confirmation by the Court. The 
property is said to ke worth in the neighborhood of $60,000, 
and under the law the Court will be allowed to receive new 
bids, and it is thought that this will be done, and that the 
bid of Mr. Joyner will be raised by Knoxville, Atlanta and 
Chicago parties who were unable to reach Petros at the time 
of the sale owing to a misunderstanding as to the time. 
This is the second sale of this property by a receiver, having 
been sold in 1912 for $102,000. The mine is electrically 
equipped, and the reason it has not paid is said to be be- 
cause of the extent of the workings and insufficient capital. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Railroads operating eastward from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis continue to be flooded with traffic. Com- 
parisons are all out of proportion and embargoes continue to 
be in force. Revenues are increasing rapidly and would be 
larger if it were possible to move the business. West-bound 
tonnage its now back to nearly normal in point of volume as 
compared with other years, but the great amount of import 
tonnage is still lacking. General business in the territory 
covered by the Eeastern lines is heavy in special lines of 
manufacture, and is steadily increasing in purely domestic 
lines of trade. Officials of Southern roads report a seasonable 
gain in traffic, betterment in the transaction of business of a 
general nature and a restoration of confidence which be- 
speaks more prosperous times. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A decision cf great interest to coal inter- 
ests has been handed down by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals here, in which it is declared to be the law that 
ownership of land extends from the clouds to the center of 
the earth and that the owner has the right to lease a stratum 
beneath the surface of land that has already been leased for 
agricultural purposes, and that the holder of a subsurface 
stratum lease is entitled thereby to possession and use of a 
portion of the surface land for development work. The 
decision was given in an oil case but the rule laid down is 
equally applicable to coal leases. The case involved the 
seizure by the Midland Oil and Drilling Co. of half an acre 
of land in Nowatah County, Okla., the surface rights of which 
had been leased to another. The company’s excuse was that 
it needed the land to develop its leasehold in the oil and 
natural gas deposits beneath. The lessee of the surface asked 
for an injunction, which was granted in the lower court. The 
United States District Court dissolved it. The Court of 
Appeals has now upheld the District Court. In the majority 
opinion it is declared that the ownership of land extends from 
the sky to the center of the earth and that a land owner 
may subdivide this holding in horizontal or vertical planes 
for lease or sale. A minority opinion holds that the rights of 
the surface lessee are absolute during the period of the lease, 
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General Review 


Hirm situation continues in anthracite with supplies not- 
ably short. Bituminous still advancing with interior coal 
going to Tidewater. Activity in industrial operations force 


manufacturers to buy. Heavy stocking operations in the 
Middle West. 
Anthracite—Milder weather conditions has resulted in a 


slowing down in the retail trade, though without relieving 
the heavy pressure for coal in the wholesale end. A large 
tonnage is moving in spite of the unfavorable transportation 
situation, but there is still an acute paucity of supplies, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the individuals themselves are 
endeavoring to purchase additional tonnage from the large 
companies. The initial effect of the increased circulars which 
the companies have been forced to put into effect, was to re- 
strict buying but on the whole they met with less oppo- 
sition than anticipated, and consumers were again soon in the 
market as actively as ever. The companies shipping Down 
East points admit their inability to meet the demand in cer- 
tain sizes, and with stocks at a low ebb there is distinct 
anxiety in some quarters. The conditions on the Northern 
border are less favorable, the Canadian trade responding 
very slowly to the improved industrial situation. 


Bituminous—The market has advanced still further and, 


there is not the slightest indication that the top of the rise 
has yet been reached. More buyers are apparently being 
forced into the prompt market each week, and there are 
no prospects for any reaction so long as this condition exists. 
Evidence of the tense situation is seen in the disruption in 
the customary channels of trade, such as the active canvas- 
sing of the Pittsburgh operators in the New England market, 
and of Ohio shippers for Tidewater business at Philadelphia. 
Large contractors are making strenuous efforts to keep their 
customers supplied, in spite of which actual distress condi- 
tions are developing at some New England points. Many 
buyers are still canvassing the mining regions for odd ton- 
nages, particularly Central Pennsylvania, but without much 
success. 


Exports—Offshore business has practically dropped out of 
sight as a result of the heavy pressure for coal locally. How- 
ever, the tonnage record at Hampton Road for December 
was somewhat better than anticipated, and there is still a 
fair export movement, particularly to Italian ports. Vessel 
rates continue at the same high level as last week and 
a significant development in this direction was the appear- 
ance of several new colliers in the trade, which have started 
on their maiden voyage to foreign destinations. In coastwise 
shipping, old abandoned vessels are being overhauled and 
put into service once more. 


Ohio Valley—The demand for coal from Down East points, 
the first time that Pittsburgh district coal has moved in 
that direction since the great anthracite strike of 14 years 
ago, is the chief development of the week. The possibility of 
labor difficulties, Apr. 1, also looms up as an even more im- 
pelling factor in the situation than usual; manufacturers are 
swamped with orders at highly profitable figures, and posi- 
tively cannot afford to risk interruptions in operation, but 
in spite of this fact they find it impossible to accumulate any 


surpluses. The withdrawal of tonnage to Tidewater points 
has accentuated the shortage, and stiffened up prices still 
further. 


Middle West—The higher temperatures have restricted the 
demand for domestic grades, but this slowing up has been 
more than compensated for by the curtailed production over 
the holiday period. There is persistent buying on the part of 
large steam consumers for storage purposes, estimates of the 
tonnage absorbed in this direction being conservatively 
placed at seven million. Prices are exhibiting a strong ris- 
ing tendency, and a continuance of the present demand will 
undoubtedly force them to higher levels. Colder weather to 
the Northwest where surpluses are at a minimum, is bring- 
ing out substantial orders. The demand centers more par- 
ticularly on the steam grades, which are the mainstay of the 
market, the domestic business being somewhat below normal. 

A Year Azgo—Anthracite steady, on about a normal basis. 
The bituminous trade is quiet, but there are distinct indi- 
cations of a turn for the better. New contracts coming up. 
Prices firm but no advance is anticipated for the present. 
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The Iron Age—No year has held out such promise at its 
beginning as the American steel trade finds in looking for- 
ward into 1916. Never has so large a volume of firm orders, 
as distinguished from cancellable contracts, been on the books 
of the steel mills, and never since the Steel Corporation was 
formed have prices on future delivery business been at so 
high a level. Generally new orders in December were less 
than in November and the Steel Corporation’s statement of 
next week is likely to show something less than the prodigi- 
ous increase of November. The annual canvass of new steel 
capacity under construction shows far greater additions under 
way for 1916 than any estimates the trade has entertained. 
Independent steel companies are building or have plans for 
73 new openhearth furnaces with an annual capacity of 2,715,- 
000 tons of ingots, while the Steel Corporation has made 
appropriations for 18 new furnaces (including four large ones 
for duplexing), representing 1,550,000 tons a year. Here is 
the amazing total of 4,265,000 tons of capacity coming forward 
—an amount fairly raising the question whether war pros- 
perity may not lead to the overdoing of new construction. 


Boston News Bureau—President Wilson is quoted as say- 
ing that he is determined to have the submarine situation 
settled once for all. The news of the day is not otherwise 
disturbing; in fact it is quite the reverse. The labor problem 
is one which looms up with portentous possibilities. It is the 
one disturbing element in our business situation. So stu- 
pendous have been the opportunities for profits on war orders 
that labor engaged to turn it out has been getting all it 
asked, and without putting up much of a fight. Naturally 
peace labor, if such it may be called, is very uneasy and get- 
ting ready to enforce demands which it will not be easy to 
deny, and which promise serious complications when once 
the tide of our prosperity turns from flood to ebb. 


Bradstreet—While wholesale traders have experienced a 
comparatively quiet week, due to the taking of inventories, 
the seasonal pause is less marked than in other years, and in 
some instances orders continue to come out in a way that 
hampers stock-taking. On the other hand, industry, too busy 
to take account of holidays, proceeds to higher ground, holi- 
day trade at many points was of record proportions and 
orders already booked for spring delivery are heavy. Stocks 
in the hands of final distributors are exceptionally low, and 
hopes of an early ending of the European wars having well- 
nigh vanished, the consensus of opinion is that goods will 
have to be bought here on an increased scale and at higher 
prices, not only by our own people but by foreign consumers 
as well. To the foregoing budget of favorable tidings must 
be added the record-breaking mail-order business, 


Dun—At the close of another epochal year this country 
occupies the position of international supremacy in finance, 
commerce and industry, and optimism is universal as 1916 
opens with prospects bright beyond precedent. So much hesi- 
tancy ordinarily characterizes the business situation at this 
season that the prevailing activity is noteworthy, if not sur- 
prising. Commercial failures this week are 366, against 391 
last week, 381 the preceding week and 481 the corresponding 
week last year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods is normal as compared with the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Road sales for immediate and spring 
delivery show a considerable gain over a year ago, and the 
number of customers visiting the market shows a slight in- 
crease. Collections are normal. Prices firm. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—It is predicted that 
during the next six months this country will see the heaviest 
consumption of wool it has ever seen. An active heavy- 
weight season is expected. The manufacturers state that 
they never saw orders coming in so fast from the goods 
market. While the week as a whole has been rather quiet 
owing to the holiday season, a number of manufacturers 
have been in the market giving orders for wool which they 
think will very soon advance in price. One of the big mills 
of the country was represented by a buyer. 
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BOSTON 
Hampton Roads coals maintain high delivered prices for 
January and February, but the market is still rather narrow. 
Georges Creek shipments continue light. Holiday season af- 
fects Pennsylvanizx output but prices not any higher. Water 
freights the same, but in most cases bottoms scarce. An- 
thracite shipments very slow. 


Bituminous—Delivered prices on Pocahontas and New River 
are maintained at the high level that has prevailed now for 
nearly a month, since water freights reached the $3 mark, 
but there is not yet the broad market for spot coal that was 
so freely predicted. Enough buyers are forced into the mar- 
ket, through different causes, to keep prices from sagging. 
If the car shortage extends to the Virginia railroads, there 
is no doubt the present f.o.b. figure will materially ad- 
vance. As it is, the $2.85 price is merely nominal except 
to the few factors who have coal to sell and at the same 
time have boats under charter in excess of their contract 
obligations. 

All-rail deliveries through Connecticut and western Massa- 
chusetts have so far broken down that there is a largely in- 
creased demand for Hampton Roads coals via Providence and 
New Haven. It is inquiry of this sort that helps keep prices 
at their present level of $6.75@7 alongside. The demand in- 
land from Boston has not been as active as at Providence or 
New Haven. All-rail service has been better in comparison 
and shippers over Mystic Wharf, Boston, have relied to a 
greater degree on steamers and for the most part have man- 
aged to scrape along with small reserve stocks. Two snow- 
storms within the week have slowed up car movement and 
it would take very little to send prices higher. 

At the same time Hampton Roads factors are cautious about 
sending cargoes forward ‘‘on consignment.” So much is con- 
tingent on car movement from the Pennsylvania districts all- 
rail, on coastwise freights, and on the proportion of boats 
now under charter that will also come forward ‘on the 
market” that there is noticed a tendency to go slowly. 

The Georges Creek shippers have been laboring under 
very much reduced output on account of poor car-supply. Sev- 
eral units of the largest fleet regularly loading at Baltimore 
have been lately diverted to Hampton Roads in the effort 
to keep up shipments on contracts in this territory. Only 
small quantities of this grade are available at Philadelphia 
and New York and then only on urgent requirements. 

There is no easing up on the Pennsylvania grades in any 
quarter. The holiday season has had its usual effect on out- 
put. There is such a volume of all grades in transit, however, 
and so many embargoes are in force, that prices have hardly 
changed during the week. An increasing number of high- 
volatile coals are offered, but most New England buyers have 
to be in desperate straits before they will accept coals of 
that character. Pittsburgh shippers are canvassing this ter- 
ritory but the bulk of what spot coal is bought is placed 
with operators in the Clearfield and Cambria districts. So 
many consumers have had trying experiences the past month 
in getting cars through that they are inclined to turn to Tide- 
water delivery for relief. 

Anthracite—Several of the shipping companies have con- 
fessed their inability to load stove size at New York and all 
shipments are delayed. The shortage of dock labor has fur- 
ther tended to make loading difficult and altogether dealers 
here have been caused much anxiety. An increased Tide- 
wated demand because of the poor service all-rail is another 
disquieting factor. Stocks are not large, and as usual in 
such stringencies the districts about Boston and Providence 
and all along the coast are relying largely on water shipments 
from Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. and the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. announced that, effective 
Jan. 1, they would discontinue adding the amount of the Penn- 
sylvania state tax to their invoices and would advance the 
price of domestic sizes 10c. and pea coal 5c. With several 
of the shippers the prices of steam sizes have been advanced 
25c. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading port at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.............. $4.00@4.50 $4.25@4.80 .......... $2.75@3.25 
Cambrias and Somersets. 4.25@4.75 4.50@5.00 .......... 3.00@3.40 


Georges Creek.......... 


Pocahontas and New River are still quoted $2.85, f.o.b. Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston prices are 
$6.75@7, and the same at Providence. 
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NEW YORK 
Anthracite demand strong and dealers rushed. 
panies eliminate Pennsylvania State Tax. Shortage in Long 
Island towns. Bituniinous situation eases up slightly but 
demand and prices remain strong. 


Some com- 


Anthracite—The strong demand for anthracite coal con- 
tinues and there is no improvement in the supplies. Dealers 
are rushed with orders and are making every effort possible 
to get coal to Tidewater. 

New price lists taking effect Jan. 1 were issued by the 
Reading and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre companies which 
eliminate the Pennsylvania State Tax and advance the price 
of the prepared coals 10c. per ton at Tidewater. Heretofore 
these companies charged 214% to cover the tax while the ma- 
jority of the producers charged a straight 10c. per ton. Under 
the new price lists the Reading and Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
companies’ prices will be the same as the others. 

A few days of warm weather eased conditions somewhat 
and there was a slowing up in the urgent call. This did away 
in part with some premiums secured by individuals for pre- 
pared coals but the steam sizes continue strong with good 
premiums for quick deliveries. Complaint of lack of supply 
comes from Long Island points. All of the prepared coals are 
in strong demand, hardly any one size being favored. Most 
buyers are willing to take any proportion of sizes if assured 
of deliveries. 


Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

IBTOKeD eee - SO. 05 $5.10 

Hep). aa... 0.30 $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5.35@5.35 
Stoves. sn ceeeeeeee..< O.a0 5.30@5.30 i335) 5.35@5.35 
Chestnut 275 4c 5.55 5.55@5.55 5.60 5.60@5.60 
Péag's Scene ten ces 3.50 3.50@38.75 3.55 3.55@3.80 
Buekwheatz «ecm: 25 2.75@3.00 2.80 2.80@3.05 
TRICe... eho cate Cee 2.25 2.25@2.50 2.30 2.30@2.55 
Barley’. 22a eee: eds 1.75@2.00 1280 1.80@2.05 


Bituminous—Clear and warm weather 
to take care of urgent cases 
week. Prices, however, continue strong and there is a heavy 
demand from local dealers and from New England, where 
manufacturers are in distress. New York shippers with New 
England connections are flooded with requests to get coal for- 
ward at any cost. Numerous local wholesale houses are at 
work late at night endeavoring to get shipments forward 
and to take care of the new orders. 

There has been a further tightening in local conditions 
and prices for quick shipments on good grades are close to 
the $5 mark. Some shippers predict $4 coal at the mines dur- 
ing the present month. Beech Creek grades were quoted early 
in the week at from $2.65 to $2.90 at the mine. Strenuous 
efforts are being made by large contractors to get supplies, 
particularly those who have contracts with the city govern- 
ment. 

Current quotations, gross tens, f.o.b. 
following basis: 


enabled shippers 
during the early part of the 


Tidewater, are on the 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $4.55@4.80 +e 55@4.80 $4.55@4.80 ng 
Georges Creek Tyson... 4.30@4.55 4.30@4.55 4.30@4.55 2.75@3.00 
Clearfield: - 
Medium(.csu) see eee 4.30@4.55 4.30@4.55 ......... 2.75@3.00 
Ordinary. =. ee 4.15@4.40 4.15@4.40 ......:.. 2.60@2.85 
Broad:Top Mountanivnens..c16.cai.<ca chicitontadiaveiscia serene cle sce s 4 2.60@3.00 
Cambria County: 
South! Porks0). eee 4.30 @4 SO tee eae ici a 2.75@3.00 
Nanty: Glo:s.s9 eee A S0@42 55 treed erin Peete a ie se 2.75@3.00 
Barhesboros.5. nat ee U4 OO M4000 1. eee nee, occ 2.75@3.00 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning i ae oe ee 4.30@4.55 4.30@4.30 2.75@3 00 
Medium.............. 4.20@4.40 4.20@4.40 4.20@4.40 2.65@2 85 
Datrobe:.4 .+.c. eee 4-16@4 35 eee eee .... 2,60@2.80 
Greensburg:-~ eee 4.15@4.35 2.60@2.80 
Westmoreland........ 4.25@4.40 SOE, 2.50@2.75 
West Virginia Fairmont + 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 2 00@2.10 
Fairmont mine-run eee niece ie 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 2.00@2.10 
Steam.. sefcstsaseesees 4,05@4.30 4.05@4.30 2.50@2.75 
Western “Mary Jand.< eee ee 4.05@4.30 4.05@4.30 2.50@2.75 
PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite production far below requirements. Stove 


and chestnut the shortest, though broken, buckwheat and rice 
are in good demand. Pea slows down due to new price. 
Bituminous rush continues, with rising prices. 


The retail trade has marked time for the last week or ten 
days, but there has been no slowing up in the whole market. 
The advance in circular prices by most of the large shippers 
did not cause as much comment as anticipated. 

As announced several weeks ago the price of pea coal on 
Jan. 1 was advanced to the full circular and as most of the 
shippers have now advised their customers that there will be 
no refund of tax, the price actually becomes $2.55 and is so 
quoted in the circulars. Many of the dealers who have been 
giving their customers the advantage of the bargain prices 
of 50c. off the circular have now been compelled to advance 
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quotations to the old rates and this has caused much unfavor- 
able newspaper comment. It is not at all certain, however, 
that the price war among some of the retailers is over. In 
West Philadelphia the dealers have plans for a truce, but 
there are no indications of peace in the vast territory in the 
northeastern section of the city. Indications of the strenu- 
cus outlook are seen in the efforts of some of the individuals 
to buy from the big companies for re-shipment to their 
trade. The production is far oversold and while a big tonnage 
is being moved consumers keep up their clamor for more. 

Pea coal is the only size to slow up. Broken is active 
and no business is being solicited on this grade; all that is 
not needed for immediate consumption is in demand for stor- 
age purposes. There is also a good contract business on this 
size for the first three months of the year, even at the ad- 
vanced price of $3.35. Egg continues in the best supply, 
but even at that it is easily disposed of except with the in- 
dividuals who find it necessary to use stove and chestnut 
sizes to move their egg at the full circular. Stove continues 
in the firm position held since early fall and chestnut is equally 
strong; in fact the demand for stove seems to increase and 
many dealers find it difficult to keep a full supply on hand. 
Chestnut, however, is not so serious as an immense tonnage 
was mined in the past six months for which there was no 
market, and there are large surpluses in storage yards. 

Retailers complain of slow collections, as usual following 
the holiday season, but the shippers find receipts well above 
the average; the dealers are obviously doing their utmost 
to keep in good standing and before many weeks will very 
likely offer to pay in advance for coal. 

The new price circulars came out this week, increasing the 
prepared sizes 10c. a ton and pea and the smaller grades 5c. 
The companies explain that the increase is only sufficient to 
cover added expense, such as insurance under the new com- 
pensation law and increased cost of mining supplies. The new 
prices per gross ton at mines for line shipment and f.o.b. 
Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken sores osieces $3.60 $4.85 ‘Peg sarc eee eles $2.55 $3.30 
Pigg Soom oueleetavec:s 3.85 5.10 Buckwheat.... 5 1.55 2.30 
StOVGLD ae orotate 4°.10) (5220 Rice 2s teen. Sesh -90 1.80 
Chestnuts sasarun os 4.25 ~5.35 Barley =e aaa: secs stay AI 38) 
Bituminous—There is not the slightest cessation in the 


rush for bituminous coal. Prices have advanced again from 
5e. to 25c. per ton, although all grades did not share in the 
increase. Within a short time there will probably be no 
coal offered at less than $2, as $1.75 is the lowest quoted 
recently. Attracted by the fancy prices in this territory a 
greater number of offers of Ohio coal have been received, 
though not much has been placed as yet, due to the somewhat 
prohibitive freight rate. An occasional shipper reports that 
the car supply recently has been somewhat improved, though 
just as many report just the opposite. Prices per gross ton 
at the mines are as follows:. 


Georges Creek Biz Vein.. $3.00@3.25 Fairmont gas, ?......... $2.15@2.25 


South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.80@2.90 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 2.00@2.10 
Clearfield (ordinary).....  2.70@2.85 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.75@1.85 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 2.70@2.80 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 2.00@2.10 
West Va. Freeport....... 2.50@2.60 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.90@1.95 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.75@1.85 


BALTIMORE 
showed an inerease the last week of old year. 
Anthracite at retail likely 


Exports 
Bituminous prices stiff at tide. 
to advance. 


There has been an increase in export movement from this 
port; last week, the closing period of December, saw a load- 
ing of 34,912 tons here on foreign account. 

Bituminous rates remain stiff at tide, despite a much 
easier car supply. The bunker trade is particularly active 
and as high as $4.75 per ton has been paid on steam coals 
delivered in holds, although ordinary sales have been made 
around $4.40 and $4.50. 


Prices to the trade are about as follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $3.25 $4.43 Ordinary mine run © $1.85 $3.33 
Geo. Crk. Tyson. 3.00 4.18 Ordinary #....... 2.00 3.48 
Clearfield. . co Ri CS! Ordinary slack... ib edt) 3.18 
South Fork. 3.00 4.18 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe... eee O01. OS TRETL ieee Maree Out of market 
Somerset (best) eens O04 SLs Low sulphur # Out of market 
Somerset (good)... 2.75 3.93 Low sulphur 
Ses abe opr eae ey 4.18 Slaick.../ammeek : Out of market 
Aree POs. sears ‘ 3.68 * Ti ; 
Miller Vein....... 3.00 4.18 Be Dig Gs ee 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Dumpings continue fair and tonnage for the month is close 
to a million. New steamers entering the trade. 

Dumpings over the Hampton Roads piers for the last week 
of December were fair. The bulk of the foreign shipments as 
usual has gone to various Italian ports with some small car- 
goes to Kingston, Bermuda, ete. 
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gone to a number of the New England ports and to Baltimore 
with some small shipments South. The number of bunker 
steamers arriving has been fair and the government has also 
loaded one of the large colliers. The bulk of the movement 
has been on contract with only a small amount of spot sales. 
The accumulation of coal on the railroads is still somewhat 
in excess of normal and prices are practically the same. 

The total dumpings for the month should amount to about 
one million tons. During December several new large coal 
steamers have taken their initial cargoes at Hampton Roads. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 





Dec. 4 


Railroad Dee. 11 Dec. 18 Dec. 25 Jan. 1 
Norfolk & Western.... 116,450 87,726 104,942 162,494.05 ~ Sees 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 81 875 70,535 55,503 96,620 91,177 
Witginian 5 acrebisls + are%e 41,386 52,247 61,728. 2A eee 

otals yer sreter.< spans 239,711 210,508 222,173 [es eee 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Dec. 381: 


VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA 
Vessell To Tons Rate Vessell To Tons Rate 
Cora A. Bermuda 327 $3.74 Storfond Havana 2,256 
Clare? Boston 5,000 3.25 ‘Santa Clara Havana 1,668 
R. Heid- _——_ Ber- Orkild Havana 1,622 
ritter muda 610 4.25 
E. M. Wil- Cay BALTIMORE 
ley? Francis 735 4.10 
Finn Rio Janeiro 2,473 12.60 A.Accame Italy 1,947 
Frances M. Dara 1,096 7.50 Ocland Daiguiri 
Alleghany Santiago 
Bris Rio Janeiro 9.00 ATLANTIC RANGE 


C.C.Houck Tampa 


3 New. * Thence Port Bolivar to Provi 
dence with lumber $12. 


UnbeMendi Italy? 
1 West Coast. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


2,664 $22.80? 
2 At or about January. 


NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA 
Vessell Destination Tons Vessell Destination Tons 
Parodi* Spezia 4,483 Clara Havana 1,668 
Salice* Savona 3,161 Isthmian Ric Janeiro 3,463 
Plymouth® Spezia 5,119 Stanford Havana 2,256 
Stavangeran® Kingston 1,027 Lysefjord Snatiago 1,250 
Venus? Italy 5,110 Lippitt Point-a-Pitre 
Frontera? St. Georges 803 Rothwell Boston 473 
Mobila® Pt. Spain 2,500 J. Cuneo Snatiago 
Chiswick® 4,500 Coniston Water Leghcrn 
Maria* Genoa 3,871 D.J.Sawyer Tampa 600 
Neptune? Hamilton 800 Josey Havana 
Bignon Cabello TAT 
M. W. Bowen? B. Aires 3,136 BALTIMORE 
Wellington* Gib 8,000 
Nereus? Gib 4,950 Platea B. Aires 4,147 
T. Scott? Kingston 2,500 Ocaland Cuba 4, "425 
Compania Genoa 7,010 cane hie : ‘041 
- nowden . Aires 

NEWPORT NEWS Plymouth Egypt 7,000 
Strathalbyn? Daker 6,522 Accame Savona 3,851 
Balgray! Dakar 5,854 G. Mount Cuba 2,900 
Nordstjernen! Havana 3,456 St. Theodore Genoa, 7,858 
Harald?! St. Lucia 4,500 
Tancred® St. Lucia 5,500 
Francesco! Italy 5,000 


1 Berwind-White. ? Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc. 
Pocahontas Fuel Co. ® Smokeless Fuel Co. ® New River Coal Co. 
Bros. *® Baker Whitely. ® Ches. & Ohio Coal Agency Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A number of steamers have been chartered for export coal 
to Rio, the River Plate, Mediterranean ports, and to the West 
Indies, but none of these fixtures have been reported. Freight 
conditions are practically the same as a week ago. 


3 Flat Top Fuel Co. * 
7 Hasler 


To Rate To Rate 

Elvana eres. <2 cece nee $3.00@3.25 Bermuda............ -...94.25@ 5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 4.00 Vera. Cruzin. ee eee 5.50@ 6 00 
Gieninegosse. 2 stisn-s one 3./5@4.00. Tampico? encase eee 5.50@ 6 00 
Portaw Spain, “‘Trinidad:))4575@5.00 — Riowa. nee eee 13.00 
Sialiiioaive ws . hec.aoea cite 4275@5.:00. Santos®, > jesse oe 13.00 

Sip LOMB en.. eh apt ch e 4.25@4.50 Montevideo............ 13.00 

TRA ORGOS Tepe s awtaratets eeiete 4.75@5.00 Buenos Aires or La gece 00 

ACI AGON: dais cis nieve s etshors 4.25@4.50 Rosario.. ...14.60 

CUPaCTOWers «ce ciese sts ctor 4.50 West Coast of. Italy. Phe 32 80@24.00 
DSAMEIAL Oe ec. etda eo eons 4.25@4.50 Barcelona**,.. .21.60 
Guantanamo............ 4.25@4.50 Valparaiso or Callao. . - -12.00@13 .00 
Demerara............... 6.50@7.00 Mrarseilles..............21,.60@22-80 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish ages for niccuint: T Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Heavy shipments of Panhandle coal to New England, the 
first in nearly 14 years. Demand otherwise strong, and prices 
on prompt coal firm, no contract prices being quoted. 

Prices obtainable for free coal are still higher, and the op- 
erators have withdrawn quotations on contracts altogether. 
The market has been stiffening for weeks past, through the in- 
fluence of heavier consumptive demand and larger buying for 
stocking purposes, while the most recent influence is the de- 
mand from New England. For the first time since the great 
anthracite strike, nearly 14 years ago, the Pittsburgh district 
is shipping coal to New England. The demand from that re- 
gion occurs chiefly by reason of the curtailment of coastwise 
movement. The coal shipped to New England from this dis- 
trict is Panhandle coal exclusively, as it has practically 
the only chance of getting through, and even then the move- 
ment is somewhat uncertain. 

The demand for stocking purposes has evidently increased, 
as consumers come to realize more clearly how absolutely 
necessary it is for them to be assured a supply of coal in 
case there is a suspension of mining. In some industrial con- 
ditions that have existed previous to a wage-scale settlement 
consumers have stocked only moderately, taking chances on 
having a reduced cutput for a while. This year the industrial 
pressure is so heavy that consumers cannot risk even a slight 
curtailment in operations and thus the stocking is particu- 
larly heavy. 

‘Almost every day there are firm bids of $1.75 for Pitts- 
burgh district mine-run, per net ton, and there do not appear 
to have been any sales in the past week at under $1.50. 
There are reports of even higher than $1.75 being paid in some 
instances, though such sales would hardly tend to fix a regu- 
lar market. Operators apparently do not expect the market 
to rule at any lower figure until mining is resumed on the 
new scale. 

Demand for slack is somewhat improved, and as no stocks 
were accumulated at mines and the current production is 
rather light, owing to the relatively small production of 
screened coal the output of slack is less than the demand and 
the full mine-run price is obtainable. Prospects are that 
more and more mine-run will be crushed. Consumers have 
been crushing coal more or less for years, to obtain a better 
grade than can be obtained in buying slack, and operators 
are likely to do considerable crushing in the future. There 
are no quotations on nut and slack or nut. The differential 
on 1%-in. above %-in. is quite firmly maintained at 15c., 
against 10c. formerly quoted very frequently. As stated, op- 
erators are indisposed to quote contract prices to Apr. 1 and 


the market is confined to spot and prompt, as follows: Slack, 
$1.50@1.75; mine-run, $1.50@1.75; %-in., $1.60@1.85; 1%-in., 
$1.75 @2, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

BUFFALO 


Bituminous trade still panicky. Prices difficult to quote. 
All on the up-turn yet. Anthracite rather quiet. 

Bituminous—It would be hard to find two bituminous ship- 
pers who agree within 25c. as to the state of the market, 
though it is readily conceded that prices are still advancing. 
There is quite a supply of Ohio No. 8 and Panhandle coal 
here, but they are going up rapidly, so that this is no longer 
a cheap market. Fittsburgh and Allegheny Valley grades are 
still out of this market, as the Eastern consumer is willing 
to pay a better price for them; there has been practically no 
Allegheny Valley coal in the cpen market here for a month, 
the Eastern consumer sometimes paying 50c. a ton more for 
it than No. 8 or Panhandle can be obtained at. These south- 
western coals are not generally as good as either Pittsburgh 
or Allegheny Valley and they have sold at easier prices. The 
Western markets are apparently not so stiff as ours. 

The chief point of speculation now is whether the present 
activity will continue till there is need of stocking up for 
the April shutdown. The general opinion is that it will, 
which means high prices well into the summer. 

Quotations, which are purely nominal, as the real market 
varies widely, are: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
UO oh SA le BIO OIRO ODS Ort 37 © $3.50 $3.30 $3.25 
MOBECE—CUILAT CCE) c). sccsele sg catic jena weno. dee 3.35 SG a) Seay 
BUST Ty emir. Licks fics cla Si kadelelloment see 3720 3.05 3.00 
RRL ICO as oi.) cc availa ets si an ed carole eee 2.80 2.75 3.00 


Quotations are f.o.b. cars at Buffalo or the Niagara bridges 
and per short ton, except east of Rochester and Kingston, Ont. 


Anthracite—There is a fair demand for anthracite as a 
whole, chestnut being more active than the large sizes. Pea 
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is stronger than egg, which is quite slack. As a rule all 
shippers and local dealers are disappointed with the move- 
ment. A few independent shippers report small premiums 
here and there, but as a rule none is obtained. The Canadian 
trade is improving slowly and is approaching normal. This 
is a blow to the Buffalo market, which depends on the Cana- 
dian trade for a great part of its sales. It is stated by Lake 
shippers that the Northwestern trade is better than it is here. 


Prices to the rail, Lake, trestle and retail trades, are as 
follows: 


Rail Lake Local City 

Line Vessel Trestle Consumer 
Grate cca pen eet e $5.60 $5.85 $5.40 $6.65 
Egg. . 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
BtOVE yo Cee. ne be 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Whestaute ere ea... 6.10 6.35 5.90 ¥ fst RS} 
Rea a) tesa. 4.30 4.55 4.30 5.60 
Buckwhentes were... 3.25 3.50 3.25 4.50 


Rail and Lake prices are per long ton, the other per short 
ton. Rail and Lake deliveries are f.o.b. to trestle. 


TORONTO, CAN, 

Demand steady and supplies rather short. 
showing an advancing tendency. 

The demand for coal is normal and dealers are keeping 
full stocks on hand, as there is a possibility of a shortage. 
Prices for anthracite are unchanged, but soft coal has been 
subject to considerable fluctuations with an upward tendency 
and prices are still unsettled. Pennsylvania smokeless con- 
tinues very scarce. Present quotations for best grades per 
short ton are as follows: Retail, anthracite, egg, stove and 
nut, $8; grate, $7 (5; pea, $6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; 
screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6. Wholesale f.o.b. 
ears at destination three-quarter lump, $4; screenings, $3.75. 
Pennsylvania smokeless lump, $4.50; slack, $4.25. 


DETROIT 


Lower temperatures create a stronger demand for domes- 
tie coal. Buying of steam grades satisfactory. Anthracite 
sluggish except chestnut. Lake shippers are seeking boats. 

Bituminous—Orders for steam coal are steady. Small sizes 
are in most demand. The buying movement seems quite gen- 
eral among industrial and manufacturing establishments. Low 
temperatures with some blustery weather caused further in- 
quiry for domestic coal. Retail yards are placing larger or- 
ders. , 

There is some increase in the quantity of consignment 
coal and probably a larger amount would be arriving. except 
for congestion on the railroad lines and shortage of cars. Ar- 
rivals so far have not proved a serious factor in the market. 


Bituminous 


Anthracite—Chestnut is the only active size and 
seems scarcely enough to supply the demand. A 
mium is paid in some instances. 
East delay shipments. 


there 
25c. pre- 
Traffic complications in the 


Lake Trade—Coal shippers are beginning to show more 
interest in closing contracts for vessels for 1916. From the 
present outlook, the iron ore and grain trades will take most 
of the vessels over the Lake Superior route. Contracts 
have been made at 30c. for delivery of coal at Lake Superior 
ports. With few cargoes for the return trip on Lake Michigan, 
vessel owners predict 35c. will be paid to fast unloading docks 
and a higher rate to others. The 1915'rate was 30c. 


CINCINNATI 

Continued light demand for domestic grades, with strength 
in nut and slack. Railroad movement is good, but the car 
supply remains poor. 

A relatively light demand is all that has prevented a 
serious shortage of fuel, as the car supply has been such that 
a normally heavy winter demand could not have been de- 
livered. During the greater part of last week the supply 
hardly exceeded 50% in some instances ranging down to 40%. 
The light production over the holidays, however, has re- 
lieved the situation to a marked extent, and the supply is 
now about 70%. 

Continued mild weather has prevented any serious deple- 
tion of domestic stocks and while prices remain steady, it 
is only the car shortage that has saved the situation. The 
strongest factor in the market is nut and slack, which is 
naturally scarce, on account of the small production of pre~ 
pared sizes, and sales of the better grades have been made 
as high as $1.30 a ton f.o.b. mines. 


COLUMBUS 


Steam trade continues active and prices are firm. Warmer 
weather affects domestic demand. Prospects are considered 
good. 

Manufacturers and public utilities are in the market for 
a larger tonnage and prices on all steam sizes are firmer. 
Railroads are also taking more coal, both for immediate use 
and for storage purposes which helps to strengthen the 
market. 
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In domestic circles the warm weather has caused a slight 
lull and retailers have not been as busy as formerly. Retail 
prices are also being shaded to a certain extent, but not suffi- 
cient to hurt the trade. Retailers’ stocks have been increased 
slightly during the past few weeks. Car shortage on the 
West Virginia roads is having an effect on shipments and 
the market for Ohio coal is being gradually extended. 

The holiday season has interfered with production, but 
not as much as in former holiday seasons. 

Contracting for steam tonnage is rather active and prices 
are from 5 to 7%c. higher than last year. Mine-run is espe- 
cially strong and the same is true of nut, pea and slack. 


Prices in Ohio fields, f.0.b. mines, per short ton, are as 

follows: 
Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump............... $1.60 $1265 1 8:.... eee 

Inch: andvarquarterss o/s sce 100 1250) $1.35 $1.50 

Three-quarter-inch.............. as pete Aa 1.35 

Nuts See ee eae ahd aoe 1.25 i230 Fee 3 1.25 

IVEING rire en eee oie Pee ee eS 1.20 1505 1.10 

Nut; pearand!slack-=.. 25... ..16. ae 95 1.00 .80 .80 

Coarse since banca te eee .85 .90 .70 .70 


LOUISVILLE 

Heavy demand for nut and slack and prices advancing. 
Reduced production over the holidays. 

The strong nut and slack market is the feature of the 
coal situation; demand is larger than the supply, prices for 
the better grades ranging from 80 to 90c. and the large con- 
sumers storing it against the possibility of labor troubles 
later on. The probabilities are that the price will go to a 
dollar, or perhaps better, in the near future. In view of the 
high price of nut and slack, there is a tendency to cut prices 
on lump or to convert a lot of it into steam sizes. The holi- 
days, high water and more mild weather have reduced the 
movement during the week. Sales on Eastern Kentucky 
block coals, f.0.b. mines, long ton basis, have ranged all the 
way from $1.50 to $1.90, with some of the fancy coals com- 
manding as high as $2. 
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COKE 


SOT 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Coke market quiet, no holiday stringency developing. 
Prices not quotably changed. Production decreased, shipments 
increased. 

Provision made by consumers of coke for uncertain deliv- 
eries over the holidays appear to have been ample, and there 
has been no rush to buy prompt coke, either furnace or foun- 
dry, since Christmas. Evidently the operators, too, had some- 
thing in reserve as reports are that in the week ending 
Christmas the shipments exceeded the production by about 
$5,000 tons. 

While the coke market has not been active, prices have 
not receded, operators having any coke they might be able 
to spare holding it at old quotations, although there have been 
few inquiries for furnace coke to develop an actual market. 
Foundry coke has continued to sell at $4 for best grades, 
guaranteed prompt shipment, but the sales at this figure have 
been light, a much larger proportion being sold at $3.50 and 
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$3.75. There have been scarcely any negotiations on con- 
tract, coke and previous quotations have become largely 
nominal. We quote: Prompt furnace, $3.25@3.50; contract 


furnace, first half, $2.85@2.50; year 1916, $2.25@2.35; prompt 
foundry, $3.50; contract foundry, $3@3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports producciion in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dee. 25 at 419,- 
000 tons, a decrease of 27,385 tons, and shipments at 454,729 
tons, an increase of 13,518 tons, the shipments exceeding the 
production by about 35,000 tons. 

Bufftalo—A1l coke prices are active and advancing. Prices 
rule at $6, for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, with $4.85 
for 48-hr. furnace, no stock being offered except a little 
off-grade high-sulphur at varying prices about $4.50. 

Chiecago—All grades of coke are very active. Domestic 
sizes are much stronger, and the supply of foundry and fur- 
nace is short of the demand. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars 
Chicago, are as follows: Byproduct, foundry, $5.25@5.75; 
byproduct, domestic, $4.95; Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise 
County, $5.25@5.50; gas coke, $4@4.25. 

St. Louis—A healthier tone was manifest in the local coke 
market the past week. The demand for industrial purposes 
was above expectations. Domestic deliveries have increased 
and dealers report the outlook for the next few weeks to be 
exceptional. No changes were noted in prices, which are as 
follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars St. Louis: Byproduct (all 
sizes), $5; gas coke (lump and egg), $4.25; petroleum (lump) 
$6.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Light production during holiday season. Steam coals very 
strong. Domestic prices well held. Eastern coals bettered. 


The coal trade has been comparatively quiet during the 
holiday week. Light production of mines is reported due to 
lack of labor. The smaller output has had a beneficial effect 
on prices, particularly steam sizes. Screenings are soaring 
higher than ever, Illinois fine coal in some cases being sold 
at $1 per ton plus storage cost. The demand for domestic 
sizes from the country dealers has receded slightly. 

Regularity of steam-coal buying continues to be a promi- 
nent feature of Western trade. A large tonnage is going into 
storage, being mainly absorbed by the railroads and large 
industrial interests. How long this absorption of storage 
tonnage will continue is problematical, but its influence on 
quotations has been quite apparent. Estimates are that the 
large consumers will have placed in storage when contem- 
plated stocks are all on the ground, more than 7,000,000 tons 
of steam sizes. The weather has been moderate, and railroads 
have had no difficulty in supplying cars and moving coal from 
most Western mines except to Northwestern points, where a 
Sharp demand exists owing to zero weather. Inasmuch as 
storage supplies at many Western and Northwestern points 
are very low, a continuance of cold weather promises strong 
demand at full circular prices, or better, for some time to 
come. ‘ 

Shippers comment upon unusual conditions prevailing 
at present in the coal markets, viz: Lack of normal absorp- 
tion by retailers and domestic consumers and reversal of this 
condition on the part of steam users, who are heavy pur- 
chasers and who have been the cause of the marked uplift 
in prices. aa 

ST. LOUIS 

Screenings the most active size. 
stronger demund. Domestic coals improving in spots. 
operations increased. 

The arrival of snow and colder weather gave much encour- 
agement and a healthier tone to the market. The demand 
for screenings was in excess of the supply with the result 


Steam grades in much 
Mine 


that prices were advanced another 10c. per ton. 


Indications point to further early advances. Steam sizes 
have shown marked improvement and within a short time 
the supply will fall short of demand. Local domestic consump- 
tion the past week has been unusually light, owing to the in- 
ability of the dealers to make deliveries in any volume be- 
cause of the slippery streets. The last day or two, however, 
dealers have again entered the buying ring. Country orders 
have been coming in quite rapidly. The car supply is fairly 
good and operating time at the mines is heavier than for 
many months. There are many storage orders being placed 
for immediate delivery. 
Prices, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, are as follows: 


Williamson Staunton 


and and Montgomery 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. Intermediate Standard 
8 in. lump $1.25 $1.10 @ 1.15 
6 in. lump $1.50 $1.25 $1.25 e205 1.10 @ 1.15 
3 in. lump 1.40 1.15 1.25 
2 in. lump io 1 915 1520 -95 @ 1.00 
2 in. lump 1.30 1.10 1.10 .95 @ 1.00 
6x3 in. egg 1.40 1°25 1.05 @ 1.15 
6x2 in. egg 1.20 1.10 .95 @ 1.00 
6x1} in. egg 1.30 iL LO 
No. 1 nut 1.20 Leto: 1.10 .90 @ 1.00 
No. 2 nut 1.10 .90 1.00 .90 @ 1.00 
Mine run 1.10 1.00 1.05 1.05 .90 @ .95 
Screenings .85 .80 .80 .80 .75 @ .80 
No. 1 washed egg 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 
No. 2 washed nut 1.35 Le25 deeb 1.25 
No. 3 washed nut 1.25 20) 1.20 1.20 
No. 4 washed pea 1.25 Cee 0) 1.10 1.10 
No. 5 washed slack .85 .80 .80 .80 
CHICAGO 

Wllinois screenings still ascending. Domestic demand im- 
proved. Anthracite chestnut in strong demand. 

Everything in the smaller sizes from the Southern IIlli- 


nois mines has sold freely, screenings bringing from 90 to 
95c. per ton on the average, and some sales being made at $1. 
The accumulation of coarse sizes has been reduced. Ship- 
ments to Western and Northwestern points have been brisk 
at full schedule prices from all Franklin and Williamson 
County mines. Predictions are freely made that if tHe pres- 
ent volume of orders continue $2 coal will be shipped from 
Southern Illinois mines before the middle of January. 

Domestic sizes from the Springfield district have been 
rather slow this week, but screenings have been stronger at 
around 90c. 
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Indiana mine run is strong, domestic sizes have bettered, 
and steam grades show further stiffening. Knox County 
steam lump, mine run and screenings are very active. The 
demand for Clinton 38d and 5th vein domestic lump is steady, 
with screenings and steam lump in strong demand. No. 6 do- 
mestic sizes have been quiet this week. Knox and Clinton 
County screenings have frequently touched the dollar. 

Smokeless mine run is rather scarce, but lump and egg is 

_in plentiful supply. No demurrage coal is now on hand. 
Smokeless prices are in better shape than they have been 
for several weeks past. 

Hocking lump has been strong at maximum prices, with 
shipments scarce. Splints continue to sell at high prices, the 
domestic sizes being in the best situation because shippers 
are not encumbered by prior orders taken at higher figures. 

Kentucky coals, while absorbed more rapidly, have shown 
no particular change in prices. Domestic sizes vary from 
$1.60 to $2.40 according to the district from which they are 
mined and the preparation. 

Anthracite trade is fair. Movement of all-rail coal to 
Chicago has been very slow, and two or three weeks seems 
to be the time to get a shipment through to destination. Buy- 
ing by the public is on a hand to mouth basis, but prices are 
well maintained notwithstanding sluggish conditions. Chest- 
nut as usual is still the leader, and shipments hardly equal 
orders. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. mines: 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


Lump...... $1.65@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.65 eae $1.50@1.60 
Steam lump 1.35 1.25@1.35 1.80@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.40 
23 and 3-in. 

lump..... ee 1.35@1.40 1.35@1.45 1.30@1.45 
1}-in. lump. Nai mea 1.25@1 30 1.25@1.35 Bh be 
Eeg....... 1.65@1.75 1.40@1 65 1.25@1.30 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.5 
Nut . ahs 1.60@1.65 1.00@1.15 1.20W@1.35 1.10@1.25 
No.1lwashed 76 or 150 ae athe 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.65@1.75 Rehis , Moles 
No. 2 nut.. 1.50 es water Boe aes 
Mine-run.. 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 95a 1 05 .90@1.10 1.00@1.05 
Screenings . .90@ .95 .85@ .90 .80@ 85 85@ .95 .90@ .95 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. FE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Touma, as. « $1.60@1.75 $1.65@2.40 $1.75@2.00 $1.75@2.25 $1.60@1.75 
li-in.lump. 1.25@1.35 1.30@1.40 eee Pera: 1.35@1.50 
Egg........ 1.50@1.60 1.35@1.85 1.85@2.00 1 75@2.25 1.40@1.60 
Nt. ae. oe 1.25@1.60 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.65 1.30 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 ee A wee Ae ee 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 nae: Cae soe 
Mine-run... 1.15 1,10@1.20 1.25@1.40 1.40 1.10@1.25 
Screenings. . .85@ .95 .85@ .99 eae adhe .85@ .95 


KANSAS CITY 


A shortage of steam coal has developed. No 
tracts are being made. Prices remain steady. 


new con- 


Unfortunately many plants did not begin soon enough to 
provide additional tonnage to carry them through the holi- 
days. None are closing down, however, although a great 
many are running on a supply furnished from day to day. 
VThere have been no changes in prices although the market 
is very strong. Cold weather has set in and domestic con- 
sumption is on the increase. All mines are running on full 
time. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- | 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts. for October and the four months of the fiscal 
years 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 














————— October Four Months 
Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 
Tidewater..... 382,865 18 377,280 19 1,797,371 21 1,362,981 17 
Bio ost. «6 230,150 10 235,083 12 784,528 9 844,696 11 
WES ttt. frrsie ns. 1,368,550 63 1,326,240 65 5,340,510 62 5,225,134 66 
Pes peld s titas, 5° oy 1,981,565 1,939,323 7,922,409 7,432,811 
From Connections 
Bituminous.... 193,691 9 87,266 4 707,086 8 502,111 6 
Anthra. (local) . 316 15 921 1 is: 
Anthracite..... 1,418 1,274 5,893 6,544 
AOS eee eee 2,176,990 100 2,027,878 100 8,636,309 100 7,941,481 100 
‘Coke ee 33,983 8,713 111,319 68.366 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Total shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. for October 
amounted to 359,226 tons, which compares with 393,055 tons 
for the previous month and 341,703 tons for October of 1914. 
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SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL 
Total shipments of anthracite through the Sault Ste. Marie 
for the season of 1915, amounted to 2,030,730 tons, as compared 


with 2,240,505 in 1914, or a loss of 209,775 tons, about 9%. 
Soft-coal shipments declined from 12,246,716 in 1914, to 


11,326,328 tons for 1915, a loss of 920,388 tons, or 8%. 


EXPORTS 
Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade 





at the specified districts, during the month of October 1915, 
were as follows: 
Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maine and New Hampshire. | CL2RPER Pe eee 6 ss. ae 
IE Wenial ew oWel <3 choke A rn ee Omen a Scar © 139,652 (Powe) 
Massacnwsetts ..5....... 6. Le 38 ae 
BNIG Wie t Oli emEm as) ltt e.e a a 16,148 OTS 135 
LEA SRN ENS RVG 0) alike, CRaRemineye seks aso ae 18,908 87,775 3,538 
Porto TAI) . CER RAS AEE EE rl Ae 140 se 
Wibeee bony, ; o Cee eae Nememee  e oi 447,556 4,169 
LOD Aaae AEN ks oo. ok Bc ee eee 1,705 apie 
Mobile meee 6. < oe eroes oe eee 1,065 iia 
UNE We BOWIE AMIS  sessi.g a0 5) atone 30 1,206 12 
LU BEAIES, O55 A A ne ir, eae 388 4,600 
RANE EE YEN oy”. 5 ne os Ree? 5,404 eee 
JE WKENCKOD “cid-5.0 3 oe ce ees doc Olea 1} 
PANES cae eit, vs a ses lela ean ee ae ee Serre \ usar 
Soro) LSM We Na GLS CVO RM G0 | ke 145 1 
MOULWERT EG ant OF] scene ieee ee re 
Wigs hn SeOniee |... ics geen mse ate 464 13999: 
i UTha ll Osmeysewemee. «cs ve opaueeene 156,743 194,822 43,818 
Da iO Tawi crates: > « +. 0 shone 2,885 2,905 440 
Dulwth ce Superior. \. sees 248 6,590 130 
DIONE cc roy AEs Mio Ores 46,678 10,741 
ODT. ee 0 aes. es 129 738,544 359 
ROCKEStCTy aaeEe.... se 54,481 78,255 471 
StuawWreEhGGMEy: «2 ssa ena 109,075 24,947 2,074 
WET IYVOUIC MraeepeeeEeNs %> oye sisn cena « 858 360 7 
TT Ota area... os acre eka: 361,264 1,782,450 85,856 
BUNKER COAL 
Districts Gross Tons Districts Gross Tons 


MVE airy Lary serepsetenene «-« < 47,244 Philadel phiamem. +... 36,800 
ING Wi EYiOT Kae pete... 274,423 Vir sina winrepiene te. . : 137,681 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for November of the 
current year and the eleven months of 1914 and 1915, in short 
tons: 











——November——— —Eleven Months—~ 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
Anthracitescseieeeeel.« 1,194,794 194,794 9,882,584 10,071,433 
Bituminous: cnn cee 4,307,041 3,446,436 40,290,407 41,287,270 
COke loess cipeae Nee sy < 1,220,149 599,750 ~=10,824,573 8,877,618 
T otelis cet ouster 6,721,984 4,240,980 60,997,564 60,236,321 


COC eee eee eee 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


SUR 


OCC ee 


‘Soeeeee AMEE EEE ELLA 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Exports—British exports for November and the first eleven 
months of the past three years were as follows: 





November —Tleven Months — 














To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia..... 379,347 i Lar ge 1,001 5,598,119 3,087,805 42,559 
Sweden... 404,540 378,524 214,014 4,183,554 3,959,216 2,488,208 
Norway.... 207,766 177,735 165,480 2,096,394 2 '282'6: 38 2,457,669 
Denmark... 244,970 252,457 173,384 2,739,555 2,833,642 2,914,477 
Germany... G77 ,004E. Chie = 2c 9 ae 8,296,487 5,256,765 .. 
Netherlands 157,610 65,628 154,703 1,869,803 1,631,581 1,655,036 
Belgium.... 162,091 99% aS kee 1,890,316 1,167,546 Br 
France..... 1,031,427 1,036,949 1,388,211 11,676,356 11,083,759 16,215,273 
poe 101,724 96,152 66,861 1,226,596 1,084,772 938,352 
Spain‘*.. 280,749 132,730 190,164 3,354,902 2'792'016 1,909,717 
Italy... ; 784,135 603,161 443,432 8,844,673 7,865,777 5,405,964 
Aus. Hung.. ThoW Olean: SAME ten lot GRA eer 977,906 564,362 : 
Greece... 75,5738 23; 783 12,280 666,857 534,163 309,198 
Roumania. . PAcw appa Mat at eee. ERIC Mai ois 226,203 218,218 ¥ 
Turkev..... G1 TiO Wet hae Pecan e 307,838 429,506 
Mey. Dhe wae 113,832 44,039 53,620 1,174,495 856,562 
Algeria... .. 12,838 1,502 36,046 213,828 158,954 
Portugal’. . 49,052 3,776 7,248 542,003 374,549 
Chilo’... ee 137,971 63,350 23,322 1,731,663 1,101,564 
Brazil. cee 56,039 14,826 29,012 657,793 541,491 299,543 
Uruguay... 290,262 1525775 129,004 3,312,713 2,688,565 1,454,997 
Argentine. . 16,667 13,475 7,719 153,226 153,015 117,103 
Channel Is.. 40,897 20,493 37,730 320,999 274,815 334,258 
Gibraltar... 73,060 9,514 S113 621,489 333,748 132,413 

Malta...... 315,300 94,412 103,388 2,803,630 2,456,070 1,258,176 
Aden®, an. 53908 Viana ees 15,006 154,540 135,817 127.371 
Indiae.. ae 11,955 11,423 686 152,003 151,207 24,486 
Ceylon..... 15,420 4,807 4,757 213,542 244,678 43,487 
Miscell’ous. 99,080 75,879 40,590 1,163,182 1,078,205 553,335 
Cokevccsar. 126,307 100,202 110,946 1,115,317 1,075,406 909,134 
Briquettes.. 163,087 46,737 55,585 1,874,952 1,534,680 1,143,245 

Total.... 6,202,798 3,427,099 3,469,302 70,160,934 57,951,092 42,299,908 

Bunker.... 1,755,090 1,249,955 931,614 19,189,501 17,287,364 12,677,086 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. * Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 
dependencies. * And Canaries. *° West Africa. 
Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 


other shipments. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with ihe page number of the original notice. 

#+1651—Norfolk, Va.—Bids have been received on this con- 
tract (Vol. 8, p. 871), which provides for furnishing the United 
States engineers with approximately 3,000 tons of bituminous 
coal as follows: Crozier Pocahontas Co., C. G. Blake Co., Flat 
Top Fuel Co., $2.53 per ton; Chesapeake & Ohio Coal and Coke 
Co., Nothingham & Wrenn Co., $2.50; Johns Bros., Inc., $2.48; 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., $2.57144; Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Ine., 
$2.89. Address United States Engineers’ Office, Custom House, 
Norfolk, Va. (No. 550, Vol. 7, pp. 709, 1004). 


1677—Chieago, lll. The city engineers compute the lowest 
bids on this contract (Vol. 8, pp. 10438, 1087), which provides 
for furnishing the vezious departments with coal during the 
ensuing year, to be as follows: 

BICKETT C. & C. CO.—Sewage Pumping Station, Chicago 
Avenue Pumping Station, 14th Street Pumping Station, Har- 
rison Street Pumping Station, 68th Street Pumping Station, 
City Hall Bureau. 

E. PUTTKAMMER—Springfield Avenue Pumping Station, 
22nd Street Pumping Station, Central Park Avenue Pump- 
ing Station. 

ENDER C. & C. CO.—Roseland Pumping Station, Depart- 
ment of Health (District No. 4). 

CONSUMERS CO.—Division of Bridges and Harbor, Police 
Department (Districts Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5), Fire Department 
(Districts Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5), Department of Health (Dis- 
tricts Nos. 1,2, 3 and 5), Bureau of Streets (Districts Nos. 1, 
4 and 5), Water Pipe Extension Division (Districts Nos. 3 
and 5). 

PILSEN C. CoO. —Bureau of treats (District No. 2), Water 
Pipe Extension Division (Districts Nos. 1, 2 and 4). 

ALBANY C. CO.—Bureau of Streets (District No. 8). 

J. J. CONNORS—Rogers Park Pumping Station, Lake View 
Pumping Station. 

Address City Engr. John Erickson, Bureau of Engineering, 
Department of Public Works, Chicago, Ill. (No. 312, Vol. 7, pp. 
488, 666, 748, 915). 

No. 1731—New Orleans, La.—Four New Orleans firms bid 
on this contract (p. 999), which provides for furnishing the 
City Government with its annual coal supply, about 15,000 
short tons, as follows: 














Names of Bidders 
W.G. Jung Tenn. C. I. 
Coyle & Sons & R.R. 
& Co. Co. Co. 
—Price, per Ton— 


Cahaba 
RACEeo: 


$3.74 
3.40 
3.00 
2.75 


Kind of Coal 








Fancy domestic lump (carbon hill) . 

Domestic egg size coal (carbon hill). 

Pratt mine run. ay eyes a 

Pratt mine run (car lots). . Te 

Cahaba or magnolia mine run, car 
load lots.. 

Sipsey O to 3’ washed steam coal. 

Sipsey No. 2 lump (3 to 5’’—egg 
Le UNO TRA ore oe ee ee 

Sipsey fancy lump Gt to ae: eee 

Pratt steam coal.. Bes 

Screened lump No. ce 

Screened lump No. 2.. 

Pratt steam lump for. ‘City Hall 
Annex, House of Detention and 
other public buildings... 

Pratt steam ee for White Waifs’ 
Home.. 

Pratt Steam Lump for Cclored 
Waifs’ Home.. 

Cahaba, egg for City Hall Annex, 
House of Detention and other 
MUONC DUNdINEs ae ee 

Cahaba egg for White Waifs’ Home 

Cahaba egg for Colored Waif's 


“anes 3.60 
een 4.10 


mat prehs 3.85 


Forty cents per load to be added to bids of the Cahaba Red Ash Coal Co. and 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and R.R. Co., for ferriage if coal is to be delivered in Algiers. 


Address, Commissioner of Police and Public Buildings, 
Room 27, City Hall Building, New Orleans, La. 


1755—St. Louis, Mo.—Bids were received on this contract 








(Vol. 8, p. 1043), which provides for furnishing the U. S. 
Government with about 30,000 tons of coal, as follows: 
St. Louis 
Dry Car 
Bidder Kind B.t.u. Lot On Board Alongside Barge 
Southern C., C. & New Baden 12,000 91.62} $1.70 $1.45 $1.40 
M. Co. Shiloh 
Farmers & Mer- Security 12,500 1.73 1.97 1.83 1.63 
~achants Transp. 
0. West Kentucky Coal Co. 
Bald Eagle M. Co. Winkle 13,000 1.624 On Along- 
O'Gara C. Co...... Harrisburg 18, oe 175 Board side 
Monongahela River Consl. Co. Mempbhis....... $3.00 $2.80 
Porch Cypress Greenville....... 3.50 3.25 
Wicksbunr::: queen stele $4.24 $3.24 White River..... 3.50 3.25 
INBUChE? .): 20.0 estes ote 4.84 3.84 Address United States Engineers’ 
Memphis 3.50 2.52 Office, Custom House, St. Louis, 
Cairah a. see. ee 3.20 2.20 Mo. (No. 26, Vol. 6, pp. 972, 1009, 
White River..c..pee.: cee eee 2.83 Vol. 7, p. 189). 


Major Willing, in charge, will recommend that the con- 
tracts be awarded as follows: On car delivery, St. Louis, 
O’Gara Coal Co., Chicago, 6.7481e. per million B.t.u.; aboard 
boat, Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., St. Louis, 7.8666c. 
per million B.t.u.; alongsile boat, Southern Coal, Coke and 
Mining Co., 6.7125¢c. per million B.t.u.; f.o.b. barge, Southern 
Coal, Coke and Mining Co., 6.4791¢e. per million B.t.u. The 
contract for delivery to Cairo and the other points below 
Cairo will be recommended for award to the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., on Cypress Creek, Ky., 
coal, with the exception of Greenville, Miss., for which the 
West Kentucky Coal Co. is the lowest bidder, with Tide- 
water coal. Delivery to all points above Cairo will be made 
by the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. under its bid for 
the St. Louis delivery. 


1766—Philadelphia, Penn.—The requirements on this con- 
tract (p. 1044), which covers the requirements of the Link- 
Belt Co., are 5,000 to 6,000 tons. The contract has been held 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for a num- 
ber of years, and will probably be renewed with that concern 
for the first quarter of 1916. Address Pur. Agt. A. P. Haines, 
Link-Belt Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1784—Bridgeport, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1088), 
which provides for furnishing the Diamond State Fiber Co. 
with their fuel requirements, was erroneously headed Con- 
necticut instead of Pennsylvania. Address Pur. Agt. Yates, 
Diamond State Fiber Co., Bridgeport, Penn. 


*1835—Philadelphia, Penn.—Bids on this contract (Vol. 8, 
p. 1089, Vol. 9, p. 86), which provides for furnishing the 
City Government with coal, have been opened and preliminary 
examinations indicate that tenders are 15 to 20% higher 
than those paid on this business last year. Only about $700,- 
000 is available for purchasing coal, which is understood 
to be only sufficient to last until about July. Address Dir. 
Herman Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, City Hall, Philadelphia,. 
Penn. 





eo 
New Business 

Volume and page number in parenthesis at the end of an item indicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awurds on that contract may be found. 

*1864—Croswell, Mich.—The City Government is receiv- 
ing bids for furnishing approximately 1,200 tons of West 
Virginia egg or nut coal, deliveries to be made during the 
ensuing year. Address Dr. Learamount, Croswell, Mich. 

1865—-Chicago, Ill.— Clapp, Norstrom & Riley will purchase 
their fuel requirements involving approximately 200 tons of 
Illinois lump coal in the open market, as may be required. 
Address Pur. Agt. Scott, Clapp, Norstrom & Riley, 14 S. Canal 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

1866—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Episcopal Hospital is in 
the market for its annual fuel requirements involving ap- 
proximately 4,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat coal, deliv- 
eries to be made during the succeeding twelve months. Ad- 
dress Superintendent, Episcopal Hospital, Front St. and 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 

$1S67—International Falls, Minn.—The Board of Commis- 
sioners at this place received bids until Jan. 4, for furnishing 
the Court House buildings with coal as may be required 
during the coming year. Address Audr. L. H. Slocum, Inter- 
national Falls, Minn. 

1868—Philadelphia, Penn.—William Sellers & Co. is in the 
market for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 





January 8, 1916 


1,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat coal. Address Purchasing 
Agent, William Sellers & Co., 16th and Hamilton St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


1869—Chicago, Ill—The Lehon Co. will purchase its re- 
quirements involving approximately 35 cars of Franklin 
County, Illinois, 6-in. lump coal in the open market as may 
be required. Address Pur. Agt. J. H. Shoop, Lehon Co., West 
45th St. and South Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


yeiS7T0—Media, Penn.—The Borough Government at. this 
place is receiving bids for furnishing approximately 1,200 
tons of anthracite buckwheat coal, deliveries to be made 
during the current year. Address Clk. Edward Minton, 
Media, Penn. (No. 1646, Vol. 8, pp. 870, 959.) 


1871—Philadelphia, Penn.—H. VW. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
is in the market for its annual fuel requirements involving 
approximately 1,200 tons of anthracite pea coal. Address 
Purchasing Agent, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York and 
Cedar St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


$+18S72—Jasper, Ind.—The County Commissioners at this 
place received bids until Jan. 3 for furnishing coal as may 
be required at the Court House, County Jail, and Poor 
Asylum. Address County Clerk, Jasper, Ind. 


1873—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Rieger & Gretz Brewing 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel supply involving 
approximately 1,200 tons of anthracite pea coal, deliveries to 
be made during the present year. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Rieger & Gretz Brewing Co., Germantown Ave. and Oxford 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1874—Chicago, Ill—The Concrete Steel Products Co. is 
purchasing its fuel requirements, involving approximately 
150 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal, in the open market. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Concrete Steel Products Co., 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


1875—Wilmington, Del.—James Oberly, brick manufac- 
turer, is in the market for his annual fuel requirements in- 
volving approximately 400 tons of broken coal. Address 
James Oberly, Wilmington, Del. 


1876—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Nazel Engineering and 
Machine Works is in the market for its annual fuel supply 
involving approximately 600 tons of anthracite rice coal, 
deliveries to be made during the ensuing year. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Nazel Engineering and Machine Works, Fifth 
and Luzerne Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1877—Chicago, Ill.—The F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. is 
purchasing its fuel requirements involving approximately 
4,000 tons of Illinois egg coal in the open market and are 
receiving bids on the business. Address Pur. Agt. C. CG. 
Bulger, The F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co., 2513 So. Robey 
St., Chicago, III. 


1878—Harvey, I1l.—The Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 
will buy its annual fuel requirements amounting to about 
5,000 tons of Southern Illinois screening in the open market. 
Address Pur. Agt. T. S. Hammond, Whiting Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., Harvey, Ill. 


1879—Eoston, Mass.—The Light, Heat and Power Co., con- 
tracts for the fuel requirements of its 13 gas companies, in- 
volving approximately 12,000 tons of coal about Feb. 1. West 
Moreland %-in. screened gas coal is used and deliveries are 
made to Gloucester, Mass., by water and to Northampton and 
Milford by rail. Address Pur. Agt. H. L. Ogden, Light, Heat 
and Power Co., 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


1880—Chicago, Ill.—American Saw and Tool Works, con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving two or 
three tons of Pocahontas mine-run per day, about Jan. 15. 
Address Pur. Agt. W. Fries, American Saw and Tool Works, 
24etow.. 14th St., Chicago, Ill. 

' 1881—Philadelphia, Penn.—Riechle Brothers Testing Ma- 
chine Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements 
involving approximately 1,500 tons of anthracite pea and 
steamboat coal about the first of the year. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Riehle Brothers. Testing Machine Co., 9th 
and Master St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1882—Lima, Ohio—The Western Ohio Railway Co. have 
sent out requests for quotations on approximately 1,500 tons 
of West Virginia nut and slack coal. Address Pres. and Gen. 
Mer. F. D. Carpenter, The Western Ohio Railway Co., Lima, 
Ohio. 

1888—Chicagzo, IllL—Adam Schaaf, who is purchasing his 
fuel requirements in the open market at the present time, is 
considering contracting for his annual supply involving 
approximately 200 tons of Illinois screening, and is receiving 
quotations for same. Address Pur. Agt. C. Clute, Adam 
Schaaf, 1020 So. Central Park, Chicago, Il. 

1884—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Rebmann Real Estate Co. 
requires approximately 1,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat 
coal per annum for which it will contract early in the current 
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*about 2,500 tons of anthracite broken and pea coal. 
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month. Address Treasurer, Rebmann Real Estate Co., 
and Willow St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1885—St. Louis, Mo. The Mound City Ice and Cold Storage 
Co. is receiving bids for its annual fuel requirements involv- 
ing between 500 and 1,000 tons of screening per month. The 
present contract expires Feb. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, 
The Mound City Ice and Cold Storage Co., Ninth and Branch 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1886—Chicago, I1l.—The Crown Maltose Co. is in the mar- 
ket for approximately 1,000 tons of coke. Address Pur. Agt. 
T. J. Coster, Crown Maltose Co., 116 So. Greene St., Chi- 
cago, III. 


1887-—Philadelphia, Penn,—The Philadelphia Hardware and 
Malleable Iron Works will contract the early part of the 
current month for its annual fuel requirements amounting to 
Address 
Treasurer, Philadelphia Hardware and Malleable Iron Works, 
Ninth and Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1888—Wilmington, Del.——The E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel supply involving 
approximately 1,000 tons of steamboat and pea coal. Address 
Pur. Agt. J. B. Niles, BE. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

i888—Chicageo, Ill.—The Paul J. Daemicke Co. will pur- 
chase its fuel requirements, involving about one car of No. 2 
nut coal per week, in the open market as required. Address 
Pur. Agt. Henning, Paul J, Daemicke Co., 321 W. So. Water St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1880—Cheboyzgan, Mich.—M. D. Olds is in the market for 
approximately 150 tons of West Virginia mine-run coal, de- 
liveries to start next spring. Address M. D. Olds, Cheboygan, 
Mich. 


1891—Philadelphia, 


13th 





Penn.—The Acme Tea Co. contracts 


for its annual fuel requirements, involving. approximately 
8,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat, about Jan. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. Acme Tea Co., 8th and Willow St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 





+1892—Johnstown, Penn.—Bids were received until noon 
Jan. 5, for furnishing the Municipal Hospital and the several 
fire houses with coal as required during the fiscal year, be- 
ginning the first Monday of the month. Bids should be sub- 
mitted on the short ton basis. Address Supt. of Accounts 
and Finance, Nathan Miller, Johnstown, Penn. 

#1893—Chicago, Ill.—-The Chicago Milling Co. is purchasing 
its fuel requirements in the open market, and is open to a 
proposition to contract. They require about one car of Illi- 
nois mine-run coal per month. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Chicago Milling Co., 1371 S. Park Ave., Chicago, III. 


18284—Cedar Rapids, Iewa—The Southeastern Coal Co. is 
receiving bids for a prompt shipment of approximately 1,000 
tons of West Virginia domestic splint lump coal. Address 
W. O’Rourke, Southeastern Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


1895—Philadelphia, Penn.—George D. Wetherill & Co., Inc, 
is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving ap- 
proximately 1,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat coal. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. George D. Wetherill & Co., Inc., Harold and 
Moyer St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1896—Dayton, Ohio—The Dayton Power and Light Co. is 
in the market for a prompt shipment of approximately 2,500 
tons of West Virginia nut and slack coal. Address Pur. Agt. 
Cc. M. Peffiley, Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


1897—Chicago, Ill.—The Amalgamated Roofing Co., which 
consumes about 150 tons of Southern Illinois mine-run coal 
per month, will purchase between now and Feb. 1, sufficient 
coal to cover their annual requirements. Address Pur. Agt. 
FEF. K. Milligan, Amalgamated Roofing Co. 431 So. Dearborn 
St.) Chicazoy Li 

1898S—Philadelphia, Penn.—The United Coal Co. is in the 
market for a prompt shipment of 4,700 tons of West Virginia 
mine-run coal, deliveries to be made at tidewater. Address 
The United Coal Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1899—Detroit, Mich.—The United Fuel and Supply Co. is 
in the market for 5,000 tons of nut and slack and 2,000 tons 
of West Virginia mine-run coal, deliveries to be made in 
equal monthly proportions, between Mar. 1 and Dec. 1. Ad- 
dress Vice-Pres. A. Y. Maleomson, The United Fuel and Sup- 
ply Co., Detroit, Mich. 


1900—Chieago, Il.—-The Calumet Concrete Construction Co. 
is purchasing its fuel requirements in the open market and 
require a prompt tonnage of 200 tons of Pocahontas mine- 
run. Address Pur. Agt. E. C. Chase, Calumet Concrete Con- 
struction Co., 100 W. 115th St., Chicago, 111. 


1901—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Germantown Hospital usu- 
ally contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
about 3,500 tons of buckwheat, during the first part of the 
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vear. Address Pur. Agt., Germantown Dispensary and Hospi- 
tal, Penn and Chew St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1902—New Castle, Del.—The Bethlehem Steel Co. is in the 
market for its annual requirement of buckwheat coal, in- 
volving approximately 3,500 tons. The coal is for use at the 
Projectile Plant. Address Pur. Agt., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
South Bethlehem, Penn. 

1903—Philadelphia, Penn.—The House of the Good Shep- 
herd is receiving bids on its annual fuel supply, involving ap- 
proximately 1,000 tons of buckwheat coal. Address the Mother 
Superior, House of the Good Shepherd, Germantown, Penn. 


1904—Fort Worth, Tex.—The receiver for the Scott Estate 
purchases approximately 600 tons of steam coal per month 
which costs from $1.10 to $1.25 per ton at the mine. The coal 
is received in carload lots and delivered by wagon. Address 
Norman BE. Nelson, Scott Block, Fort Worth, Tex. 


1905—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Warehousing 
and Safe Deposit Co. require about 1,000 tons of anthracite 
pea and buckwheat coal per annum, which they usually con- 
tract for about the first of the year. Address Treasurer, 
Pennsylvania Warehousing and Safe Deposit Co., 113 So. Third 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


#*#1906—New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received by the Cen- 
tral Purchasing Committee until noon, Jan. 14, for furnishing 
and delivering 80,673 tons of anthracite and 27,220 tons of 
semi-bituminous coal for use at the Fire Department, De- 
partment of Street Cleaning and Bridges, Armory Board, De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Bellevue and 
Allied Hospitals, Public Charities, Correction, and parks in 
Manhattan and Richmond. Deliveries are to be completed on 
or before Apr. 30 of the current year. Address Contract Clerk, 
Room 1230, Municipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. (Vol. 7, pp. 877, 
918, 955, 1004, 1048, 1083. Also see same contract for a later 
period below, No. 1914.) 


1907—Philadelphia, Penn.—Becker, 
the market for its annual fuel supply, involving approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons of buckwheat coal. Address Secretary 
Becker, Smith & Page, Swanson St. and Snyder Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. : 

1908S—Laurel Springs, N. J.—The Clementon Township 
United Electric Co. is receiving bids for its annual fuel sup- 
ply, involving approximately 1,200 tons of buckwheat coal. 
Address Secretary Clementon Township United Electric Co., 
Laurel Springs, N. J. 

1909—Philadelphia, Penn.—Carey Brothers Wall Paper 
Manufacturing Co. require approximately 1,800 tons of an- 
thracite pea coal per annum, for which they usually contract 
about the first of the year. Address Gen. Mgr., Carey Bros. 
Wall Paper Mfg. Co., 2228 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1910—Fort Worth, Tex.—Mead Teas & Co., the agent for 
the Continental Bank Bldg. at this place purchases about 75 
tons of slack coal at this time. Deliveries are made by 
wagon and the usual price is $4 to $4.75 per ton delivered. 
Address Mead Teas & Co., 714 Houston St., Fort Worth, Tex. 


1911—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Orthopedic Hospital usu- 
ally contracts for its annual fuel supply amounting approxi- 
mately 1,500 tons of buckwheat coal per annum, about Jan. 1. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Philadelphia Orthopedic Hospital, 
17th and Summer St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1912—Chester, Penn.—The Seaboard Steel Casting Co. usu- 
ally contracts for its annual fuel supply involving approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons of anthracite broken coal about Jan. 1. 
Address Treasurer, Seaboard Steel Casting Co., Chester, Penn. 


19183—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Harrison Safety Boiler 
Works at this place is in the market for its annual fuel 
supply involving approximately 2,000 tons of anthracite buck- 
wheat coal. Address Harrison Safety Boiler Works, 17th and 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


$1914—New York, N. Y.—The Central Purchasing Commit- 
tee will receive bids until noon Jan. 14, for furnishing and 
delivering 108,672 tons of anthracite, 7,830 tons of semibitu- 
minous and 300 tons of gas coal for use at the Army Board, 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, Departments of Bridges, Cor- 
rection, Docks and Ferries, Fire, Parks in Manhattan, Rich- 
mond, Bronx and Brooklyn, Public Charities, Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity, during the period from Apr. 1 to Nov. 30, 
of the current year. Address Contract Clerk, Room 1230, 
Municipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. (See also contract above 
No. 1906.) 


1915—Philadelphia, Penn.—Yewdell & Jones Co. usually 
contract for their annual fuel supply at about this time. They 
require approximately 1,500 tons of buckwheat coal. Address 
Purchasing Agent Yewdell & Jones Co., 54th and Poplar St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


$1916—New York, N. Y.—-The Commissioner of Docks and 
Ferries will receive bids until noon, Jan. 12, for furnishing 
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and delivering 2,000 tons of buckwheat No. 3. Deliveries are 
to be completed in 30 days. Address Comr. R. A. C. Smith, 
Dept. of Docks and Ferries, Pier “A,” foot of Battery Pi., 
New York, N. Y. (No. 1583, Vol. 8, pp. 700, 828.) 


1917—Philadelphia, Penn.—Messrs. Armour & Co., beef 
packers, usually contract for their annual fuel supply involv- 
ing approximately 1,000 tons of anthracite pea coal about 
Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Armour & Co., 917 Noble 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

1918—Wilmington, Del.—The Wilmington Gas Co. is in the 
market for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
12,000 tons of broken coal. Address General Manager, Wil- 
mington Gas Co., Wilmington, Del. 


1919—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia Lawn Mower 
Co. is receiving bids for its annual fuel supply estimated at 
about 1,000 tons. Pea coal is used. Address President, Phila- 
delphia Lawn Mower Co., 31st and Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1920—Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Bureau of Public Buildings and 
Offices will receive bids until 11 a.m. Jan. 12, for furnishing 
and delivéring 17,976,000 1b. of anthracite coal as may be 
required at the various public buildings, courts, baths and 
comfort stations in the Borough of Brooklyn. Deliveries are 
to be made during the period ending Dec. 31 of the current 








year. Address Bureau of Public Buildings and Offices, Room 
1003, 50 Court St., Brooklyn; N. Y. (Now a6li Vole vr 
786,870.) 

1921—Bottineau, N. D.—Sealed bids were received till 2 





p.m., Jan. 6 for furnishing the Board of County Commission- 
ers Screened Youghiogheny lump coal to be delivered in the 
bins at the court house as required for the year 1916. Ad- 
dress County Audr. G. H. Hebert, Bottineau, N. D. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 

#1349—Ogden, Utah—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 411), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with its 
annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 1,400 tons 
of Castle Gate screened slack coal, has been distributed among 
eight or ten local dealers, all of whom bid $3.25 per ton, 
delivered to the school. Address Board of Education, Hudson 
Bldg., Ogden, Utah. 


*€1622—Spokane, Wash.—This contract (Vol. 8, pp. 787, 
1043), which provides for furnishing the City Government with 
as much coal as may be required during the current year, 
not exceeding 600 tons, has been awarded to the Diamond Ice 
and Fuel Co. at $4.75 per ton for Carbondale slack, delivered at 
the City Hall, and $5.45 for mine-run delivered at the Isola- 
tion Hospital. Address Comr. A. A. Kraft, Dept. of Finance, 
Spokane, Wash. 


$1715—Austin, Tex.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 998), which 
provides for furnishing the local water and light department 
with approximately 60 tons of lignite coal per day, has been 
awarded to Ira Perry, at $1.28 per ton, f.o.b. Austin. Address 
Supt. E. C. Bartholomew, Water, Light and Power Department, 


_Austin, Tex. 


+1736—South Whitley, Ind.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 999), 
which provides for furnishing the Water and Light Plant 
at this place with between 1,500 and 1,800 tons of mine- 
run coal, has been awarded to the Litz-Smith Fuel Co. at 90c. 
per ton. Address Clk. F. E. Fox, South Whitley, Ind. 


#1745—Martins Ferry, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 999), 
which provides for furnishing between 3,000 and 4,000 tons 
of mine-run coal to the Municipal Electric Light Plant has 
been awarded to the Burlington Coal Co. at $6.10 per 100 bu., 
delivered in the bins. Address Clk. George H. Harris, Martins 
Ferry, Ohio. (No. 215, Vol. 7, p. 446.) 


1747—New York, N. Y¥.—This contract (Vol. 8, pp. 1043, 
1087), which provides for furnishing 3,000,000 lb. of No. 2 buck- 
wheat and 500,000 lb. of egg coal for the Asphalt Plant, has 
been awarded to the Charles D. Norton Co. at $1.41% per 1,000 
lb. of buckwheat and $2.90 for egg. Address Borough Pres. 


Marcus M. Marks, Municipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. (No. 605, 
WOlwis ep. .9oN so Le.) 
*1761—Van Wert, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1044), 


which provides for furnishing the local Water Works with 
white ash nut coal, has been awarded to the Balueat Coal and 
Builders’ Supply Co., at $13.15, delivered in the bins. Address 
Dir. W. T. Backus, Pub. Ser., Van Wert, Ohio. 


1763—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 1044), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the annual fuel requirements of the 
Hamilton Brown Shoe Co., involving approximately 300 tons 
of 2-in. lump coal per month, has been awarded to the 
Lumaghi Coal Co. on their “Cantine”’ coal. Address Mgr. P. L. 
Hogan, Hamilton Brown Shoe Co., Columbia, Mo. 
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Get Together! 


Written Expressly for Coal Age 
By Rurus T. SrRoHM 


HERE’S a worried sort of feelin’ 
Floatin’ ’round the minin’ regions, 
With the agitators spielin’ 
To the pick-an’-shovel legions; 
But there’s lots of hope, me hearties, 
For defeatin’ all their blether, 
If the interested parties 
Get together. 


Wise an’ thoughtful folks is certain 
That a strike means rack an’ ruin, 
An’ they’re anxious for avertin’ 
Any troubles that are brewin’; 
So the cowards an’ the whiners 
Needn’t fear for stormy weather, 
If the owners an’ the miners 
Get together. 


If both sides is truly hopin’ 

For a chance to shame the devil, 
Let ’em talk sincere an’ open, 

Speakin’ always on the level; 
An’ there won’t nobody set ‘em 

Up to havin’ doubts as whether 
They'll agree or not—just let ’em 

Get together. 


But they’ve got to do it squarely, 
With a lot of give-an’-takin’, 
An’ discuss the question fairly, 
Or they'll surely burn the bacon; 
Let ’em speak as smooth as lawyers, 
’Stid of usin’ lungs of leather, 
When the men an’ their employers 
Get together. 
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The Miner and “Safety First” 
By Grorce N. Lantz* 


“The Miner and Safety First” as a topic for discus- 
sion should bring out some interesting views. The safety 
idea is one that has gained such prominence in the last 
few years that it cannot be ignored by the miner, 

It has been asserted that the miner is not in sym- 
pathy with the safety idea. Such assertions are only 
partially true, for we sometimes find that the miners are 
more interested in the matter of safety than the oper- 
ators—sometimes both are equally interested. It is prob- 
ably true, however, that the laboring element in the 
mining industry as a whole has been outstripped by the 
operators, both in interest and in application of safety 
ideas. 

But if it were true that the miner shows no interest 
whatever in safety, the case need not be regarded as 
hopeless. Safety is not a new idea. It was formerly 
expressed in the adage, “A stitch in time saves nine.” 


New Ipras Comine Fast 


The mining industry is developing so rapidly that the 
man who ascends a pedestal with an idea will soon dis- 
cover that his worshipers have gone from him and are 
bowing down to an idea that leaves his own in insig- 
uificance. So it would be well to discard the pedestal 
and mingle with the crowd to impart his ideas. 

The safety-first idea can be imparted in various ways— 
some may write, some may lecture, others may make 
laws, others obey or enforce them. 

And there are still others who can seat themselves on 
a powder keg in the entry and make their personal ap- 
peal. Mr. Coxe suggests the right kind of personal work 
when he advises those in charge to talk matters over 
with the miners, pointing out examples of accidents 
due to recklessness and showing that modern conditions 
require modern methods; that their fathers failed to take 
certain precautions simply because such precautions were 
not necessary in their fathers’ day. 

The method can be carried still farther by showing 
them that their own carelessness might result in danger 
to their fellow workmen. War correspondents tell us 
that a soldier may risk his own life unnecessarily with- 
out condemnation, but it is against the rules of the game 


to put his fellow soldier in unnecessary danger. The 
same thing may be noted in dangerous trades. We all 


know of sons who try to keep the “old man” out of the 
place when it is dangerous; of experienced men who will 
assume necessary risks rather than pass the responsibil- 
ities to the inexperienced men. 

I believe that safety of fellow workmen should be 
taught along with personal safety. 

The miners and their organization have shown that 
they are capable of sustained, codperative action; they 


*New Straitsville, Ohio. 


Ideas and Suggestions 
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have also shown that they can struggle for a principle. 
And when the miners become thoroughly interested in 
the safety idea, a decade may show them in the leadership 
of the movement. 


Standardizing Mine Conditions 
By Forney L. PARKER* 


In the day’s work the miner must either standardize 
himself to conditions or standardize conditions to suit — 
himself. Where the inlets to the mine, such as slopes, 
shafts or travelingways, are in poor condition, the tim- 
bering done in a haphazard manner and the gangways 
wet and muddy, the employee consciously or wncon- 
sciously does his work in a slipshod manner. 

By having haulageways of insufficient area, carelessly 
placed timber, a poor roadbed, return airways that are 
too small and inadequate pumping facilities, the effect 
upon the miner is not only to make him careless, shiftless 
and inefficient, but the resultant loss to the company due 
to places being blocked out with gas, falls of rock, de- 
railment of cars and the flooding of the mine in times 
of high water is considerable. 

I know of one instance in which the mining conditions 
on a certain level were not of the best, and the men did 
not care to work on that level if they could get work 
elsewhere. When the miners came out to the main slope 
in the evening upon the completion of their shift, they 
often had to wait three-quarters of an hour before they 
could get accommodation to the surface. 


AN INEXPENSIVE IMPROVEMENT 


During this time they were compelled to stand crowded 
together, with the smoke from their flaming lamps foul- 
ing the atmosphere. Tired out from their day’s work 
and with the added irritation of their condition they did 
not have the proper attitude toward their work and the 
company. Finally a change was made. The ribs and the 
roof of the waiting room were whitewashed, electric lights 
were suspended from the top and a long bench with a 
back-rest was constructed for the men. This inexpensive 
improvement and the cheerful surroundings did much to 
make the men contented, and the result was that the 
company was enabled to get good miners to work on that 
level—men who worked with greater zest than if the old 
conditions had prevailed. 

Where the conditions of a mine are standardized, it 
is a pleasure for the miner to work there and he will not 
only do his work better, more quickly and more consci- 
entiously, but he will be more sensitive to good influences 
and proper instruction. 

Again, in planning for the further development of 
a mine, plans should be made for conditions that will 
prevail when the different sections reach that stage, so 
that the best of harmony will always exist between em- 


ployer and employee. 


*Glen Carbon, Penn. 
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Convenient Tipple-Track 
Layout 


By Grorce S. BracKerr* 


The time consumed by the locomotive, after landing a 
trip of loaded mine cars at the tipple, in getting started 
back into the mine with the empties is often underesti- 
mated or overlooked. A 3-min. delay is a small matter 
in itself; yet multiplied by 20 trips daily it is a matter 
of close to two extra trips. 

The haulage motor, arriving with a trip of loads, is 
stopped, uncoupled and moved ahead; the switch is 
turned; the trolley pole is reversed and the motor is 
started back toward the front end of the empties. There 
is another stop and start at the empty switch and another 
at the head of the empty trip. It is impossible to elim- 
inate these reverses, but usually they absorb more time 
than they should. These stops when accumulated for 
the entire day show a startling loss of time. 

The illustration shows an arrangement of tipple tracks 
at a mine where the production was dependent upon the 
performance of the haulage motor, and in the design 
every effort was made to get the motor started back into 
the mine with as little delay as possible. 

The motor leaves the loaded track by a “flying” switch 
onto the motor “kickback.” The word “flying” is in 
this case a misnomer, as the switching is done at a mod- 
erate speed and with the trip entirely under control. 
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Doorless Coal-eMine Cars and 
Rotary Dumps 


By F. ©. Cognet* 


Why are coal operators partial to mine cars having 
leaky, troublesome and expensive doors?, Why do they 
consider it preferable to dump coal by chuting it out of 
such cars with the most noise and breakage possible ? 
Why do they not use doorless cars and discharge these on 
rotary tipples, pouring out the coal noiselessly against in- 
clined chutes, without breakage ? 

I have asked these questions many times since I visited 
the first coal mine I ever saw in America shortly after 
arriving in this country 20 years ago. The first person 
I asked was the superintendent of the mine. He could 
not see at all why I found fault with the noise. In fact 
he rather liked the noise. But he was willing to admit 
that it did not do the coal any good to break it. He 
could not understand that noise means breakage. 

Since then several engineering firms have tried hard 
to convert our coal men to the rotary tipple, but with little 
success. ‘This does not surprise me now. It was only a 
few weeks ago that one of our most prominent operators 
told me he objected to rotary dumps because they pulver- 
ize the coal, twist the cars out of shape and shake to 
pieces the strongest tipple structures. 

How is that for an answer? I know the man has never 
been near a rotary tipple or seen a doorless car in his 
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Arrows point down grades 


There is room between this switch and the crossover 
dump for about half a trip, in order to obviate any de- 
lays that might be caused by standing loads. 

It was necessary to use considerable care in the con- 
struction of the locomotive “kickback” on account of the 


long, low bumpers. The motor proceeds entirely by 
gravity onto the empty track and down into the empty 
pit. The trolley wire is caught at the motor-barn switch 
while the locomotive is drifting, and the sandhouse is 
placed at a point approximately where the machine would 
come to rest and start back toward the empty pit. This 
stop is utilized for sanding if required. 

Cars coming from the mine loaded with slate, take 
the same route as the motor, but are held on the regress 
track until the motor makes the next trip. They are 
pushed to the slate track with no extra stops. The empty 
cars from the slate dump are conveniently transferred 
into the empty pit. 

The relative position of the pit mouth and the tipple 
at many mines does not permit conveniently arranged 
tracks, although there is little trouble from snow in the 
winter. Extensive outside tracks are always likely to 
be blocked by snow, and yet the most satisfactory ar- 
rangement is that which gives the best service for the 
greater part of the year. In the opening of new mines 
this plan is suggested as one the convenience of which 
will many times offset troubles from winter snows. 


*Engineer of mines, Flemington, W. Va. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF TRACKS AT TIPPLE 


life. But he is considered by many as a good example to 
imitate in all he does in the mining line. 

What do Coal Age readers think about it? 

For myself, I have always thought that a rotary dump 
is less hard on the coal, the car and the tipple structure 
than an ordinary dump. I am also of the opinion that 
the doorless cars are more durable and cost less than those 
with doors. Of two’cars having the same gage, length, 
width and height the doorless one may be so designed 
that it will hold appreciably more coal than the one that 
has a door. No matter how well-fitting and carefully 
closed a door may be, it will leak, especially when the car 
is loaded with dust made by chain-machines. 

Leaks are of course worse when the door is defective. 
A door which has become opened on the road because the 
miner has imperfectly fastened it or on account of some 
accident may cause the greater part of the load to be lost 
in transit. A mine operated with doorless cars will con- 
sequently always be kept freer from dust than would 
be the case were the cars provided with doors. 


*Mining engineer and geologist, Charleston, W. Va. 
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By JoHn A. Garcia* 





SY NOPSIS—The design of a suitable bath house 
for coal miners is by no means an easy problem. 
The one here described appears to meet all re- 
quirements admirably at a cost of $15.86 per man. 





Since the mining laws in most coal-mining states now 
require the operator to furnish facilities for the men to 
bathe and change their clothes, the wash-house question 
is one of much interest to mining men, especially in those 
districts where the operator, either by law or by agree- 
ment, is not allowed to receive any compensation for 
the service rendered. Where this condition exists, it 
is especially desirable to keep down the initial cost of 
the layout, as well as future maintenance and operation 
expense. 

Some of the main factors to be considered in design- 
ing a wash house at a coal mine are as follows: Facil- 
ities and arrangements for accommodating a large num- 
ber of men in a short space of time; large quantities 
of warm water to be furnished in a short time, with 


this wash house cost close to $1,000, so that cutting 
them out would reduce the cost per man to about $13.36 
for a fireproof house equipped to take care of 400 men. 
The water for the showers and basins in this building 
is heated by either exhaust or live steam or, if condi- 
tions demand, by both. Where live steam is used, a 
pressure-regulator valve is installed on the live-steam 
pipe to reduce the pressure to about 20 lb. maximum, or 
if desirable, a heater built for high steam pressure can 
be used, although this is not recommended for a coal mine 
where the- fan-engine exhaust is usually available and 
because the radiators require low-pressure steam anyhow. 
The cold water from the tank flows through the coils 
under tank pressure, and the steam passes through the 
heater around and about the coils, exhausting at the top 
and heating the water en route. The automatic regu- 
lator valve controls the amount of steam entering the 
heater and thereby regulates the temperature of the 
water. 
‘The valves on the showers and bibs at basins are of 
the self-closing type, so that httle water is wasted. The 





FIGS. 1 AND 2. 


temperature regulated so that the men cannot be scalded, 
but with an arrangement for economy in the amount of 
water used; equipment for safe-keeping of clothes, dry- 
ing and ventilating them and at the same time render- 
ing them readily accessible to the owner only; fireproof 
construction, drainage, heating and light; rugged equip- 
ment that will stand abuse, and sufficient area to pre- 
vent crowding and congestion. 


To MrT THE REQUIREMENTS Is Not Easy 


To take care of these requirements and keep down the 
cost is a problem that has given many an operator con- 
siderable worry. The wash house described in this arti- 
ele conforms to all these fundamentals at a cost of $15.86 
per man, which under the conditions seems to be about 
as low as can be expected, although it could be reduced 
somewhat by using warm water only, instead of hot and 
cold, by using boiler feed pumps instead of a tank, by 
the elimination of the bosses’ bath and the first-aid room 
and possibly a few other items which like the foregoing 
are highly desirable, but not absolutely necessary. The 


bosses’? bath, first-aid room and cold-water facilities at 


*Consulting engineer, Chicago, Ill. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE WASH HOUSE DURING CONSTRUCTION 


valve on the shower is controlled by a short chain that 
hangs down just in reach of the bather. He is sup- 
posed to hold onto the chain with his left hand while he 
uses the soap with the other, but when he releases the 
chain to rub his body or has finished his shower, the 
valve snaps shut. This arrangement makes a material 
reduction in the amount of water used, since most of 
the wasted water in the wash houses comes from con- 
tinuous feed showers, the water flowing from them a large 
part of the time when the bather has no need of it or 
when no one is under the spray. 

The clothes hangers are arranged for an average spac- 
ing of 22 in., which is found to be entirely sufficient to 
prevent contact and still not wasteful of building space. 
The hangers are made of malleable iron, have three 
prongs or hooks to which the clothes are attached and 
a small wire basket for soap, lamp, etc. The whole out- 
fit is attached to a stout chain and raised or lowered 
from the ceiling by means of a pulley attached to the 
ceiling. When clothes are hoisted, there is a clearance 
of from 8 to .9 ft. from them to the floor, and the mon- 
itor sash at the top of the building allows the warm 
air to flow up through the suspended clothing, thus dry- 
ing it out and carrying off all offensive odors. 


January 15, 1916 





FIG. 3. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CONSTRUCTION 


Once a week the monitor sash and windows can be 
closed and sulphur candles burned overnight and if nec- 
essary over Sunday, so that the clothing of 400 men may 
be well disinfected once a week for the price of a few 
sulphur candles or other disinfectant. 

“The building is heated by steam radiators on the floor 
at the wall, which have wooden shields to prevent burn- 
ing the men. Exhaust steam is used in the radiators, 
though of course live steam could be used if a pressure 
regulator were installed. 

The floor in the entire building is of concrete with a 
shght pitch to drain traps, so that the water will drain 
off the floor and the wash house may be thoroughly 
cleaned with a hose in a few minutes. 


PARTITION SEPARATES HancEr anp Dressing Rooms 


The hanger room is separated from the shower section, 
so that the water and steam from the showers will not 
condense on the clothes. This also enables the men to 
dress and undress without having water splashed over 
them, as is common in wash houses not so arranged. 

The wash basins in the shower room were installed 
because there are always a few men at a mine who do 
not want to take a shower or who want to wash only 


FIREPROOF WASH HOUSE FOR 400 MEN 


Material 
Brick $433.20 
Corrugated. steel for temporary ‘end of h ranger room 33.08 
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Miscellaneous hardware for hangers............... 75.00 
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Peers eMC TMIGLIS EST 11s ce lige Wii oi diate iatel w ais: « YS wi) Ws 35 i'al dive ter aiallohe eho 58.00 
ERUPT STL SIE. «cheat oe ot icles << aw! apels ss < «mle «3 Gee Wiens snes 19.50 
Lockers for bosses’ wash room...- ss, ah ae Reap tase 23.50 
Pee morneLwanaeee UC EL | re alot cust aleletrorene’ « dters <Ta:o: 5) = 316. Sal oien oletawpare 399.86 
15,000-gal water tank, 3-in. fir, 12x16 ft., with steel 
LEE ce te Ca RRR Rs ges lala ay Ba RA NE Se le ae 564.00 
Drain tile and wall coping Pr IA a Fi SS Oe ee arg b 
lg rede Rael I Co" Rage oe EEA Pte MEH E oe «. $4,151.76 
or 
Unileading and hauling material........... $114.41 
MRM IN SENS PRET S Cc alana a alos. «s,s a8 Sette a Poreiets [a 178.85 
Py VE? Soh ES ee Ae hee eae 20.48 
Laying brick, mixing mortar, etc.......... 250.00 
Tamk tower and foundations.............. 154.00 
Teme N NS MRE Sora. ano) cide tard (e acoosccin oe epaetines cw. she 251.10 
Plumbing, concrete floor, hangers, lockers, 
oe, 1 JE) Se ee. > eee 786.00 
Drain tile, conduits and piping to building 136.05 
SUTERRALNUPRARSUD ION oo ois a aw na cea eeatD one with jai" aSyalere ap tue 6 <s 1,890.89 
Manor and material COStA.. gsc. ssc es ss bie owing, 042,65 
ieee ara WROEN 188 RE Pet Sent. ls fle) sale oh wR Ate pire sata alias s, ae tise 302.13 
Pome COstuOlL. WAS DOUSCirs sete ets wile. ci< slevenc ec es $6,344.78 


400 men at $6,344.78 = $15.86 per man, including bosses’ bath 
and first-aid room. 
400 men at $5,344.78 — $13.36 per man, excluding bosses’ bath 


and first-aid room and cold-water facilities. 
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their faces and hands. The basins with self-closing bibs 
were used instead of spigots in an effort to cut down the 
water consumption. The basins do get dirty, however, 
and require cleaning after each man, and it may be bet- 
ter to use a slow-flowing spigot instead of the basin, so 
that only one-third the number of basins shown were in- 
stalled to determine how they worked out in actual 
service. To date there has been no objection to them 
from either side. 

No data are available at present on the quantity of 
water used per man, but the equipment was figured on a 
basis of 30 gal. per man as ‘a maximum, and it is hoped 
to get the quantity down to not more than 15 gal. 

The cost of this wash house, including every item 
of expense incident to its construction and equipment, 
is given herewith, the figures beg compiled from pay- 
rolls and invoices. 

These costs are for a 400-man wash house arranged 
with a temporary end in the hanger room, so that the 
building could be extended to accommodate more men in 
units of 100. The first plan was for a 300-man house 
with extension for 100 more men, but before the walls 
were up the coal company decided to make it 400 to 
begin with and put in the temporary end so that the 
capacity could be further increased as the number of 
men employed increased. The mine now gives work to 





FIG. 4. 


THE BATH-HOUSE WATER HEATER 


‘men going home at the end of the 


‘ter employees than the same men a 
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‘about 300 men, with a maximum number when fully 
‘developed of about 600. 

The hanger system at this wash house has proved to 
be very satisfactory and much better than lockers, mainly 
because of the design of the building and use of the 
monitor sash, which permits good ventilation and rapid 
drying of the clothes. 


With the hanger system there is no accumulation of 


refuse and dirt, the building is sani- 
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detected in the bolting of the guide through the bunton. 
The bolt, in working loose, enlarged the hole in the bun- 
ton, and the proper alignment of the guides in either 
method was hard to maintain. 

The method of making long splices in the guides and 
notching these timbers to fit the buntons was tedious 
work, especially in the replacing of broken guides. In 
making the guide joints, it will be seen that the buntons 





tary, clean, warm and well ventilated 
and can be washed and disinfected at 
practically no expense. As there is no 
regular attendant, a top employee de- 
votes about half an hour each day to 
the regulation of ventilation by man- 
ipulation of the monitor-sash operat- 











ing device and turns the hose on the 
floor. This labor cost, plus the cost 








of water and steam, is about the total 
for operation, but of course interest 
on investment and depreciation should 
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also be charged against the plant. 
After seeing the men coming to 

and going from the mine, clean and 

dressed in their regular clothes, with- 


“ides to be 
ee tersunk 





Burtons spaced 5 ‘C#0C 





out the odor and grime of the mine 
all over them, one cannot help but be- 
lieve that somehow the system pays 


Detail 
of Guides 
Showing 
Splices 











good dividends on the investment 
even though the men bathe free. It 
must also be concluded that these 400 





Use underneath 








day dry, clean and comfortable are bet- 


angles and 
channels at 
splices only 








few months ago straggling along in 
their sweat-soaked pit clothes with 
chilled and dirty bodies and so odorif- 
erous that the interurban roads were 
compelled to furnish “Jim Crow” cars 
for them. At least bathing promotes a man’s self-re- 
spect, which is worth money to his employer as well as 
to the man himself. Herein lies the true value of wash 








‘houses at coal mines. 
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Using Angles and Channels in 
Shaft Timbering 
By T. D. THomas* 


The method of shaft timbering shown in the accom- 
panying illustration was adopted by the New River Co. 
in the Scarbro shaft at Scarbro, W. Va. 

The many advantages of this design make it preferable 
to the method of notching the guides and buntons. The 
notching of these members requires the services of an ex- 
pert, one capable of laying out the work accurately. It 
also decreases. the strength of the timbers and makes 
them more susceptible to decay. 

The scheme of using angle-bar fastenings in shaft con- 
struction simplifies the framing, in the first place, and 
shaft repairs in the second. The method of fastening the 
guides to the buntons with wood screws or even by bolt- 
ing through the bunton was not successful, as the wood 
screws broke easily, and their fracture could not be readily 





*Sales manager, the New River Co., Macdonald, W. Va. 























METHOD OF JOINING 


SHAFT TIMBERS 


are placed every 5 ft. c. to c. and the guides are jointed 
every 30 ft., thus placing the splice in the center of the 
bunton. The outside guide joints are made as shown 
in Fig. A; the center guide joints are as shown in Fig. B. 
Buntons are fastened by using the angle shown in Fig. O. 
All angle and channel fasteners are 8x8xl4 in. The 
Scarbro shaft constructed in this manner has been satis- 
factory in every way. 


& 
> Students’? Annual Tour 


The members of the senior class of the department of 
mining engineering, University of Illinois, recently re- 
turned from their annual inspection tour of mines, which 
was in charge of Prof. E. A. Holbrook. This year, 
through the courtesy of the various companies, studies 
were made at the mines and plants of the Paradise Coal 
Co., Duquoin; Old Ben Mining Corporation, West Frank- 
fort; Chicago & Carterville Mining Co., Herrin; and 
Peabody Coal Co., mine No. 3, Marion. Afterward the 
party visited the offices of the Western Coal and Mining 
Co., Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, where the of- 
fice end of coal mining was explained. Following this sev- 
eral days were spent studying the lead mines and concen- 
trators in southeastern Missouri and the lead smelters at 
Collinsville, Ill. 
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By E. I. Rosperts* 








SYNOPSIS—At many mines the lack of a proper 
system in the purchase, storage and issuance of 
supplies is the cause of heavy losses. To avoid 
these not only should the warehouse keeper be tact- 
ful, but the stores should be carefully and conveni- 
ently arranged. 





With the tendency for larger mines, more expensive 
equipment and the elimination of manual labor as far 
as possible, more accurate detailed costs and a keener 
investigation of efficiency and economy in all departments 
of mine operation are becoming the rule. 

It is astonishing that many mines, finely equipped and 
representing an investment of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, are found backward in properly installing a defin- 
ite system of handling, issuing and accounting for ma- 
terials and supplies. 

It would appear that this is one of the last items that is 
considered by a coal company during either construction 
or operation. The problem is not fairly met in most 
cases until the mine becomes fully developed or until the 
lack of some such system is felt by the management. 

A little investigation, however, into the possible losses 
that may arise through the lack of a definite system of ac- 
counting for supplies will reveal that this becomes a vital 
question, not only during the operation of the plant, but 
also during its construction—in fact from the time that 
the first load of material is placed upon the undeveloped 
ground. 

A brief investigation of this subject will show that 
the quantity of material handled runs up into the hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars per month, varying of 
course with the size of the mine and to the extent to which 
it is a machine-operated proposition. 


Axsout 11 PER CrEent. or Coat Cost Is For SUPPLIES 


By a perusal of state reports, etc., it is found that the 
cost of supplies varies from 8 to 14 per cent. of the total 
cost of producing and marketing the coal. Taking 11 
per cent. for supplies as a fair mean and considering the 
coal to average $1.25 per ton, these supplies cost 1334c. 
per ton, or with the mine producing 1,000 tons daily, 
$137.50 for supphes per day and between $3,300 and 
$3,400 per month. In the case of a 3,000-ton proposition 
approximately $10,000 worth of materials has to be han- 
dled when the mine is running full time. 

Again, taking into consideration that many mines make 


a practice of handling much of their material through . 


jobbers instead of direct from the manufacturers, it is 
seen that a loss of from 2 to 5 per cent. can easily arise 
through this practice. This custom is in vogue chiefly 
where the superintendent is expected to do the purchasing 
of his supplies personally. He seldom has the time to 
wait for competitive prices from different factories, and 
this item must be handled particularly through the ware- 
house, unless a purchasing agent is especially provided 
for this duty. 


*Johnston City, Ill. 


Proceeding further with the investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of fides. we find that often the mine operation 
suffers because certain materials or repair parts are not 
on hand, and in extreme cases the mine is shut down en- 
tirely, pending the arrival of some part which either can- 
not be located or probably was never provided. 

When the foregoing condition has once arisen, steps 
are usually taken to see that such a shutdown cannot 
again occur. A place is provided as a warehouse, or a 
storehouse is built. This is completely stocked with all 
classes and sizes of materials and fittings, irrespective of 
whether such supplies or parts will tie up the company’s 
money indefinitely or not. Where such materials are 
unwisely purchased, another loss occurs. 

Furthermore, there are incidental losses which should 
be avoided even if a warehouse and a clerk are provided. 
This will depend Jargely upon the experience and diplom- 
acy of the clerk and what training in economy this man 
has. 

A loss of this kind commonly occurs where fittings have 
become worn and are thrown away and new ones are is- 
sued in their place. A good means of avoiding this is to 
have the old fittings always brought back to the store- 
house, where a competent clerk will inspect them, refitting 
worn parts and putting back into service many fittings 
that are apparently of no further use. 


STANDARDIZATION MEANS MucH 


Again, a careful man will endeavor to standardize the 
different parts of various types of machines, so arranging 
his materials that he will not be obliged to carry in stock 
a multiplicity of parts where duplicates might be used. 
Lubricating arrangements are an example. Such stan- 
dardization avoids another loss through money being 
unwisely tied up. 

Where the warehouse keeper is required to do the pur- 
chasing, it is highly necessary that this be done only after 
proper investigation. All classes of manufacturers are 
proclaiming the advantage of their particular product, 
and it surely requires a man familiar not only with 
business custom, but also one possessing sufficient tech- 
nical training to size up fully the material specified by 
any manufacturer. . 

But he should not be in any way bound to any partic- 
ular manufacturer simply because it is known that such 
a firm always provides the particular article and material 
specified. It is well recognized that with certain types 
of equipment, mining machines for example, an exces- 
sive price is sometimes charged for the component parts. 

In my own experience an instance arose where a cer- 
tain worm gear was price-listed in a machine-part 
catalog for $21, the actual cost with discount being ap- 
proximately $14. By submitting a broken worm to a 
certain company whose business was the manufacture of 
just such gears, we were able to purchase the same payt 
made from the same metal and of the same finish fér 
slightly over $10, delivered to our own warehouse. rod 

Another instance of economical purchasing was the 
placing of oyr contract for the delivery of props. In 
the past props had been purchased from a firm whose 
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business was the selling of such material to the mines, 
and we had paid 7c. for a 7-ft. prop delivered in our 
yards. ‘Today we have the same prop delivered at the 
same point for approximately 544c. This was brought 
about by the clerk making a trip to where the loggers 
were at work cutting the timber. He then arranged for 
purchasing the props direct. Another saving which arose 
out of this trip was the arrangement made to have only 
seasoned timbers loaded. This has saved us money through 
freight and handling charges alone. 

Still, where too much work is put on the warehouse 
keeper, other losses are sure to arise through the im- 
proper checking of material. Instances have been known 
where props have been unloaded and counted, the whole 
number having been passed through as O.K., when on 
future examination over 100 props were found that were 
unsuitable for the work and were not up to specifications. 
This happened because the store clerk was unable to 
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check this material properly, this work being done by the 
unloaders. 

Another instance was where 50 or 100 springs for 
rheostat levers were ordered. These were counted, and 
the number found correct. The invoice was O.K.’d and 
sent through. Several weeks afterward a requisition came 
in for a dozen of these springs, which were issued, and it 
was found that the wrong size and type had been sent. 

Before proper springs were secured, the rheostats were 
patched and other starting-box troubles were soon noted. 
This caused a definite loss and arose through improper 
checking. These and similar cases might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 


A WareEHousE Is Usep To PREVENT Loss 


Even with a clerk in charge the chief function of the 
warechouse—to prevent loss—is not always considered. 
At such places materials are often given out ad infinitum, 
no check being made of the quantity issued, no requisi- 
tion being recuired therefor of type and class and no 
check being made as to whether such a quantity is really 
needed or whether half the number will answer the pur- 
pose. Other losses therefore occur, since frequently more 
-fittings are asked for than are really required, the idea 
being that it would be wise to have an extra fitting handy 
-in case of another breakdown. Such a fitting often be- 
comes misplaced or lost. 

At mines that have been in operation for some time 
and where no proper method for the control and handling 
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of supphes has ever been installed, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to get a system properly started and the manage- 
ment is inclined to believe that such a system is not all 
that it should be. This belief may arise from one or more 
of the following causes: 

The older foremen begin to believe that their honesty 
is being questioned and that their ability to judge the 
fitness of what they require is being considered doubtful. 
Finally they think the whole system is too much red 
tape, and they either put obstacles in the way of the 
proper execution of the system or become careless as to 
doing their share of keeping the work in shape. 

It is noticed that telephoning for material becomes a 
habit instead of being used only for emergency. Requi- 
sitions are promised at night. The warehouse keeper is 
then behind with his books, and he becomes dissatisfied. 
Again, where the warehouse clerk works directly under 
the superintendent, it is noticed that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to keep even this official uptodate in filling out 
requisitions for the material he orders. 

At some places it seems to be quite a habit for the 
foremen to go to the warehouse and, upon seeing a tool 
or a fitting which they think they need, to obtain a supply 
regardless of whether the requirement is immediate and 
actual or merely imaginary. 


WAREHOUSE Man Must Br DIPLOMATIC 


It is therefore necessary that the warehouse keeper at 
such a place be a man who is not only conversant with 
the proper purchase and handling of all different classes 
of mine material, but who is diplomatic in his dealings 
with all employees that come in contact with him in the 
wareroom. He must be sufficiently strong to steer other 
men clear of any violations of warehouse rules and tact- 
fully impress upon them that he is one of the main gears 
in the mine-operating machine. 

To efficiently carry out his duties the store clerk should 
have proper arrangements, a handy wareroom, a simple 
reference system and a definite method of requisitioning. 
Not even a screw should be issued without a receipt be- 
ing given in the form of an order. It is also necessary 
that some kind of an accounting system be adopted that 
makes him directly responsible to the company. 

Considering, then, a tentative system which will com- 
ply with these requirements and which as far as 
possible conforms with coal-mining conditions, we will 
first deal with the details and arrangement of a conven- 
ient wareroom. 

One requisite is that no more material than is abso- 
lutely necessary should be handled twice; another that all 
heavy material should be moved directly from the un- 
loading point to the place of use with a minimum number 
of operations. However, at times heavy parts, such as 
armatures, motor trucks, ete., will have to be carried in 
stock. By reference to Fig. 1, which shows a suggested 
plan, it is noticed that the heavy supplies are handled 
over the least possible distance and also are so stored 
that when they have been ordered they can be loaded di- 
rectly from the platform to a truck or mine car without 
excessive handling. With the installation of a small 
traveling crane arranged so as to move on two small 
flanged wheels, which are mounted on rails or channel 
irons and may be pushed by hand, a considerable amount 
of heavy material can be handled by two men in a short 
time. 
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Supports for armatures should be made so that they 
can be kept dry and clean at all times. These supports 
should be placed in such a way that there is no danger 
of heavy material knocking against and injuring either 
commutators or coils. 

A platform is shown, which extends out to the side of 
box-cars and on which supplies may be unloaded before 
being stored in bins or elsewhere. A track of the same 
gage as that employed in the mine runs to this platform, 
and cars may be unloaded directly into the mine cars or 
run into storage. Turntables are necessary so that trucks 
can be pushed as near material to be loaded as possible, 
thus avoiding the expensive carrying of heavy supplies. 


Pipr AND Iron May Be Srorep OvrTsIbDE 


Pipe and bar iron may be stored in this building, but 
the rack must be so placed that the material may be 
loaded without interfering with or injury to other materi- 
als. Preferably this class of stock should be stored out- 
side. A rack therefor may be built as a leanto and con- 
structed to protect the bars and pipe from the weather. 

Pump parts and supphes are shown placed at some 
distance ,from the office as compared with pipe fittings 
and bolts. They are not required so often. Electrical 
supplies are concentrated at another point or distributed 
in bins in a particular section of the warehouse. By this 
method of storing supplies—that is, classifying them into 
different sections of the building—it becomes much easier 
for the clerk to find and store his small supplies. 

Tools and other equipment that are requisitioned daily 
should be stored closest to the office, where they are most 
easily reached and where their issuance will not cause 
any loss of time. It is a good plan for the surface labor- 
ers to be instructed to take all tools to the warehouse at 
night for safety. By this method a definite check is kept 
on pinch bars, shovels and other tools. Also any tools 
that need repairing or refitting with new parts can always 
be seen by the warehouse clerk when they are brought 
in at night. Arrangements in the warehouse should be 
made to have this work done. 

It will be noted that the oil house and office are par- 
titioned off from the main stockroom floor. This parti- 
tion should be fireproof and so installed that any heating 
that is necessary may be confined to this small section of 
the building. The heating of the entire building is sel- 
dom necessary and only means a large additional cost 
for a slight advantage, for with the continual opening 
of doors and passing through of trucks, ete., it is found 
that it is practically impossible to keep such a building 
warm. 

In the oil house as well as in the office, heating coils 
should be placed, which may be heated with exhaust 
steam. A Bowser oil-handling apparatus or some similar 
system soon pays for the extra investment by the saving 
of oil effected and the proper issuance of this supply to 
the respective departments. It also lessens the possibility 
of fire. 

The counter A is placed just inside the door, so that 
during inclement weather the man waiting for supplies 
is protected. This counter, however, must be so fitted 
that no unauthorized person can pass through into the 
storeroom proper. 

The requisition should be passed through a small open- 
ing into the office. This is checked by the clerk, who then 
issues the required supply over the counter. 
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Testing Alaska’s Coal 


The Government’s decision to throw open the vast coal 
fields of Alaska means much to the West. It means that 
Alaska’s industries will be assured of an abundance of fuel 
right on the ground and that the Pacific Coast supply of 
coal will be increased to a point to meet all its own de- 
mands and leave a surplus for shipment abroad, thus 
avoiding to a large degree importations from British 
Columbia and far-away Australia. But Alaska coal was 
a factor of unknown strength in the business world un- 
il a rigid test was applied to establish its worth. That 
test, extending over a long period of time and performed 
scientifically and practically, has decreed a verdict that 
should conquer conservationists for all time. 

The United States cruiser “Maryland,” one of the most 
efficiently manned war vessels in our service, was used 
to try out coal from the Matanuska fields. The coal was 
found to be 98-per cent. efficient. 

During a 7-day port test all coal, ash and clinker were 
weighed, and only one boiler was used. Forced draft was 
applied for 2 days. Run-of-mine was used for five 
days, slack 1 day and lump coal 1 day. There was little 
clinker, but the ash was somewhat higher than that of 
Pocahontas coal. The coal coked readily, was friable and 
easily worked by firemen. The soot deposit was 25 per 
cent. higher than Pocahontas, but the load during this 
week of test would ordinarily have required two boilers 
burning Pocahontas. 


SEVERAL TEsts WERE MADE 


A 4-hr. forced-draft test was made with thin fires and 
dampers partly closed. The furnaces were a mass of 
yellowish flame, and not an excessive amount of ash 
formed. The coal coked easily, and the firemen said that 
it was the easiest 20-knot run the vessel had ever made. 

The 24-hr. 15-knot test started with 12 boilers. Later 
it was necessary to cut out 4 of these to get the highest 
efficiency. CO, analysis was generally over 9 per cent. 
Fires 6 to 8 in. thick were always glowing. The coal 
burned lke pine knots, giving off a yellowish incandescent 
flame. The ash pans were bright and clinker was not ex- 
cessive; soot was a trifle greater than with Pocahontas 
coal. 

The 10-knot test started with 6 boilers, but later this 
was reduced to a battery of 4. The power from these was 
more than ample, as at times there were 4 evaporators 
working. Fires were easily worked, and the coke broke 
freely. The clinker was not hard, and the fires were 
bright and level and sometimes thicker than 8 in. 

In all the tests the coal showed very little foreign mat- 
ter, and slack appeared to burn better than lump. There 
were no evidences of gases being given off during the 
tests. The chief characteristic of the coal is its friability. 
Lumps pulverize easily. 

The “Maryland” made the tests running on and near 
Puget Sound, and residents along the shores thought the 
ship had a demented master from the manner in which 
it raced about. Naval officials are enthusiastic over the 
results of the test of Alaskan coal, and if there ever was 
the problem of getting plenty of coal for a gigantic Pacific 
fleet, that problem has now been satisfactorily solved, per- 
haps for all time. Alaska’s untouched coal wealth is as 
great as her gold and copper riches and awaits only in- 
telligent development. 
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Oil-Filled Electrical Apparatus* 


In the early days of the development of the electrical 
industry, and particularly of electrical transmission, the 
opening of high-tension air switches was a serious under- 
taking and was avoided whenever possible. When an oc- 
casion arose demanding the opening of such a switch, 
it was customary to assign two men for the work—one 
to pull the switch open and the other, equipped with a 
wooden pole, to knock out the are between the switch 
points. 

At that time the words “high tension” did not have the 
same significance as that associated with the term today. 
Comparatively low potentials were in use, requiring small 
capacity distribution and transmission apparatus as judged 
by present-day conditions. Increasing pressure and cur- 
rent-carrying capacities have made necessary the design 
and construction of adequate protective devices. 

Before transmission systems of 50,000 to 150,000 volts 
could be placed in operation it was necessary to find a ma- 
terial having greater dielectric strength than air, in order 
to insure circuit breakers, switches and transformers 
against injury. Mineral oil complying with certain speci- 
fications has the requisite dielectric strength and at the 
same time does not interfere with the working of the ap- 
paratus, so long as care is exercised in testing the oil 
and inspecting the equipment. 

There are oil switches and transformers that have 
been in constant use for over three years, with neither 
the apparatus nor the oil showing any evidence of de- 
terioration at the end of that time. These must be con- 
sidered as exceptional cases, however, because oil-filled 
electrical apparatus and the oil itself will ordinarily fall 
short of the original specifications after a comparatively 
brief time unless carefully maintained. Since oil-filled 
apparatus is installed for the purpose of protecting the 
electrical equipment and thus reducing the interruptions 
to service to a minimum, it is of prime importance to 
understand just what causes breakdowns and how to 
guard against them. 

The oil for transformers should be neutral in its reac- 
tion and should not attack the insulation about the 
transformer coils. It should not become acid nor precipi- 
tate any kind of solid matter when heated for a consider- 





*From the “Travelers Standard,’ October, 1915. 
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able time. It should have insulating qualities and at the 
same time should not volatilize nor burn easily. 

Most mineral oils contain a small quantity of solid mat- 
ter in a gelatinous or colloidal solution, and electrical 
stresses tend to separate these solids in suspension in the 
oil, Lead oxide in the varnish and lead alloys in the 
transformer lining are attacked by the oil with the forma- 
tion of a sludge. Any solid matter in the oil is quite 
likely to close the ducts and by preventing circulation 
through the windings cause local overheating, which 
damages the oil and tends to generate gases, particularly 
hydrogen, as well as to injure the insulation. 

Arcs below the surface generate gases, principally hy- 
drogen and various hydrocarbons, which rise to the sur- 
face. This might cause sufficient pressure to rupture the 
casing 1f vents were not provided. They are inflammable 
and sometimes become ignited by an are which pierces 
the oil to the surface or by the corona on the conductors 
above the oil or by an open flame. 

The oil used in switches should conform to the same 
specifications as transformer oil, except that its flash 
point should be materially higher and that more rigid 
limits should be prescribed for its viscosity. This latter 
point is important, because if oil is used that readily be- 
comes viscous the operation of the switch is hindered, its 
opening is retarded and the arc is not readily extinguished. 

It is generally thought that the arc formed when a 
switch is opened is broken by the oil which flows in be- 
hind it, but there is some reason to believe that the gases 
also have an influence in suppressing the are. The gases 
reaching the oil surface become mixed with air, so that 
if a succeeding are should pierce the oil to its surface 
it would ignite the gases and cause an explosion, as al- 
ready described in connection with the transformer. It 
is therefore essential to have a definite quantity of oil 
above the point of formation of the are in order to reduce 
as far as possible the chance of explosion. 
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5) 
A West Virginia Tipple Fire 

The accompanying illustrations show the destruction 
by fire of the tipple at mine No. 40 of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., on the Monongah division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., between Fairmont and Clarksburg, being about 
10 mi. from the former place. The fire occurred early in 
the morning about 5:30 a.m., on Dee. 16. 





ZHE CONSOLIDATION TIPPLE AT MINE 


NO. 40 BEFORE THE FIRE 


January 15, 1916 


This tipple was equipped with screens for making all 
the various sizes of coal prepared in the section. It was 
also fitted with box-car loaders for all grades of coal. 
Three loading tracks with a capacity of 33 empties and 





AFTER THE FIRE A PART OF THE TRESTLE WAS LEFT 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RUINS 





THE TEMPORARY TIPPLE 


39 loads were installed. The tipple was credited with a 
capacity of 2,000 tons per day. 

The loss is covered by insurance. Plans were imme- 
diately started for the construction of a temporary tipple, 
and it was estimated that the mine would begin operation 
and loading coal within 10 days. 
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Coal Outlook in Montana 
By JoHN SANDERSON* 


The report in your Jan. 1, 1915, issue, in which I am 
credited with giving out the statement that owing to a 
scarcity of coal in the markets of Duluth and other places 
in the Northwest, Montana has an opportunity to enter 
these markets and compete with the Eastern coals for a 
share of the business, conflicts with the report I made to 
you in December, 1915, with reference to a review of the 
coal industry of the State of Montana for 1915, The 





*State mine inspector, Helena, Mont. 
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statement as coming from me is not true, having been 
made by an overzealous reporter who had seen the report 
of a shortage of coal at Duluth and other places in the 
Northwest and jumped to the conclusion that it would 
be beneficial to the coal industry of Montana. 

I consider it unreasonable to think for a moment that 
Montana can enter those markets and compete success- 
fully with the Eastern and Central States. It costs more 
to produce coal in Montana than in the East, partly due 
to the mining conditions not being as favorable and also 
to a higher rate of wages; and this fact, along with the 
stares from Montana to those markets, would make it 
impossible for her to enter those markets and compete 
successfully. 

Should there be a shortage of coal in the Northwestern 
markets as stated, it could and would more than likely 
be taken care of by the coal-producing states in the 
vicinity of those markets. Though there was a reduction 
in the output of coal in Montana for the years 1914 and 
1915, the state is in a prosperous condition. 
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keeding Mine Animals 


The one thing about a mine of which the superintend- 
ent knows less than any other is the proper care of live- 
stock. Sometimes the entire mining proposition is de- 
pendent upon the mules and horses, and in many cases 
where no such vital importance attaches, great inconven- 
iences and unusual expenses are caused by failure of the 
stock at some critical time. 

The proper daily allowance of forage for a horse is 12 
lb. of grain and 14 lb. of hay. If a horse weighs over 
1,300 lb., however, he should be fed 14 lb. of grain and 
17 lb. of hay per day. Fora mule 9 lb. of grain and 14 Ib. 
of hay should be allowed. 

These allowances are prescribed for United States 
Army animals, but it is not deemed necessary to feed all 
animals the full allowance of grain. Each animal should 
be watched while eating and should be fed accordingly, 
except that the full allowance of hay should always be 
fed; if it is of good quality and the animal is in good 
condition, it will always be eaten. Grain should never 
be fed to animals when they are tired, hot or excited. 

If an animal continually fails to eat all of his allow- 
ance of grain, it should be cut down unless he shows signs 

f losing flesh ; in that case he should be carefully watched 
and his mouth examined for lampas, and if he is found to 
be suffering from that cause, his grain should be soaked 
in warm water until soft. When changing grain, as from 
oats to barley or corn, cut down the grain allowance, 
returning gradually to full feed in about five days. 
During this period more hay should be fed. 

All animals need salt. The army allowance provides 
for 2 oz. per week per animal, which is sufficient to allow 
a handful to each animal every 10 days. It is better, 
however, to feed salt a certain day each week. Grain 
should always be fed before feeding hay. A mule will 
eat musty grain and hay, but a horse will not, and care 
should be exercised not to feed musty forage to either. 

When mules, while pulling a load, fail to flap their 
ears, it is an indication that they are very tired. Mules 
which constantly flop their ears when working are in good 
condition. Proper grooming of the Sanals every day 
will do much to keep them in health and increase their 
pulling capacity —Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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New Type of River Tipple 


An interesting river tipple in which the principle of the 
loading boom has been applied was recently built and 
installed by the Winifrede Coal Co. at its loading sta- 
tion near Winifrede Junction, W. Va., on the Kanawha 
tiver. 

Coal is brought in railroad cars to the tipple and 
dumped into a standard railroad hopper. An apron con- 
veyor 36 in. wide, running at a speed of 60 ft. per min., 
drags the coal out from under the hopper at the rate of 
from 250 to 300 tons per hr., the flow being regulated by 
a baffle gate in front of the hopper opening. ‘The apron 
conveyor has a total length of 112 ft. between centers, 
the end toward the river taking the form of a loading 
boom 35 ft. long between centers. This loading boom 
can be raised and lowered about 20 ft. to suit the water 
level of the river and the draft of the barge to be loaded. 
At the end of the loading boom there is a special com- 
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This river-tipple equipment was designed, built and 
erected by the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., of Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 
9 months, loading hundreds of barges at the rated ca- 
pacity of 250 tons per hr. 
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Direct Sulphating* 


The term “direct sulphating” designates the process 
by which ammonia and sulphur are simultaneously re- 
covered from byproduct coke-oven gas to form ammonium 
sulphate without the use of sulphuric acid. By an im- 
propriety in wording that has become habitual, the term 
“direct sulphating” is used when referring to processes in 
which only one product is recovered at a time. 

At Lens the Koppers process, which is semidirect, was 
adopted. Here the coke ovens were old, and a very or- 
dinary arrangement for sulphating was added to the 
recovery plant in which the circulation of the gases 





WINIFREDE COAL CO.’S NO. 6 TIPPLE ON KANAWHA RIVER IN WEST VIRGINIA 


bination discharge chute which is always held in posi- 
tion to discharge the coal at the proper slope no matter 
what the position of the door is and which by a system 
of fly valves operated from the loading platform dis- 
tributes the coal evenly over the width of the barge. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


The apron conveyor is driven by a 10-hp. electric 
motor through one belt and two gear reductions. The 
boom and attached discharge chute are suspended by 
four 5g-in. steel-wire ropes leading over guide sheaves to 
a hoist provided with four drums. The hoist is driven 
from a 10-hp. motor through one belt and one worm gear 
reduction, producing a hoisting speed of 20 ft. per min. 
No brake is provided, as the worm drive is self-locking. 
The cut-steel worm meshing with a cast-iron worm wheel 
is entirely housed in and runs in an oil bath. 

In order to move the barge into correct loading posi- 
tion a special barge-shifter mechanism has been provided. 
This consists of a hoist with two drums driven from a 
10-h.p. motor through one belt and two gear reductions. 
The rope from each drum leads over guide sheaves to 
each end of the barge, so that it may be moved in either 
direction a speed of 25 ft. per min. 


would allow the use of the process without important 
modification of the standard purifiers. 

For this reason the processes of Otto and Koppers, 
the former direct and the latter semidirect, were adopted, 
as they offered facilities for such an arrangement. At 
Bourges the Felds process, which is direct, is adopted. A 
short description of this process is given because it is 
less known than the Otto and Koppers processes. 

The gases from the coke ovens are washed with a solu- 
tion of polythionate of ammonia. The sulphureted hy- 


drogen and the ammonia react to give sulphate and hypo- 


sulphite of ammonium and also sulphur. The polythio- 
nate is regenerated by a current of sulphur dioxide in the 
solution of hyposulphite. The liquor is then gradually 
concentrated in sulphate of ammonia, and when the solu- 
tion is rich enough in sulphate, a certain volume is 
drawn off and treated by sulphur dioxide. The liquor 
containing some sulphate, polythionate and a little quan- 
tity of hyposulphite is then warmed, causing it to decom- 


pose, giving sulphate, sulphur dioxide and sulphur. 


By filtering, the sulphur is recovered and returned to 
the cycle as SO,, and the solution of sulphate is evap- 
orated to crystals, which are then drained and dried. 


*Translated from “Gltickauf,” Jan. 16, 1913. 


It has been in successful operation about. 
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SYNOPSIS—The following brief abstracts give 
the more important points brought out in the dis- 
cussion of uniform mining legislation by members 
of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute, U. S. A., in at- 
tendance at the eighth annual meeting held in St. 


Lous, Mo., June, 1915. Free copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the institute can be secured by writing 
the secretary, J. W. Paul, Experiment Station, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 





The difficulty that confronts our legislatures most fre- 
quently is that they receive many suggestions and de- 
mands from the labor union and others fr om the associa- 
tions of coal operators, and these demands are often an- 
tagonistic and consider only their individual purposes. 
In this regard there is frequently as much blame attaching 
to the operators as to the miners. It will be readily ad- 
mitted that there is danger in the practice of lobbying, 
but it has been argued justly that it is necessary to yim 
legislators who are generally unacquainted with mining 
conditions and must be instructed in regard to what is 
necessary to secure the best interests of those engaged in 
mining. 

Now, in regard to uniform mine legislation, there are 
numerous points common to the mining of coal in 
every state that should be covered by the mining laws. 
For example, mining laws should deal in specific terms 
when describing conditions in mines and making certain 
requirements. There is a great lack of clearness in the 
mining laws of some states. The term “gaseous mine” 
is used in a very general way. Mining laws should make 
such a classification as will clearly define what is meant 
by a gaseous mine. There are conditions when 1 or 2 
per cent. of gas is not dangerous, while under other con- 
ditions such a percentage of gas would be highly dan- 
gerous, and the working of the mine would require the 
taking of special precautions. For this reason it is im- 
portant that every mining law on this question should 
clearly state what is meant by a gaseous mine. 

Another question, and a more generally uniform ques- 
tion, is one relating to the certification of mine officials. 
Many of the coal-mining states require no certification of 
mine officials, while other states require a rigid examina- 
tion to obtain the necessary certificate of competency 
issued by regularly appointed examining boards. It is 
important to understand, first, if certification of mine 
officials should be required by the state; and, second, to 
set a standard of qualifications that should be required 
in order to make a candidate eligible to appointment to 
the positions of mine foreman, fireboss, and hoisting en- 
gineer. It would be well, also, to discuss the question of 
whether the mine superintendent should be required to 
pass an examination for a certificate of competency. 

The question of an interstate certificate, also, is an im- 
portant one. At the present time the standards of exam- 
ination set in the different states vary so widely that few 
state examining boards will accept a certificate of another 
state in lieu of an examination of a candidate for certifi- 
cate in their own state. This necessitates a competent 
man who has filled the office of mine foreman, or fireboss, 
or other position in one state and holds the necessary 
certificate of competency for that state, if he desires to 
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apply for a similar position in another state, to again 
go before the examining board and pass another examina- 
tion ; whereas, if an agreed standard of examination was 
fixed, determining the necessary qualifications, in accord- 
ance with certain specified conditions in the mine, this 
difficulty could be overcome with a saving of time and ex- 
pense to the state. 

I believe, Mr. President, much can be done toward se- 
curing uniformity on many of these points and establish- 
ing fixed standards that would be uniform in this country. 
i believes Mr. President, that this Institute has a great 
work to do along that line. Let us seek, by discussion, to 
find out the points and ascertain the conditions in regard 
to which our mining laws should be uniform, and then let 
this Institute strive to bring these points to the attention 
of legislators and governors in the different states. 

To this end IT would suggest that it would be well to 
consider the appointment of a committee that understands 
the views of the Institute and who would confer with the 
Bureau of Mines in reference to securing greater uniform- 
ity of standards, in respect to the classification of mines in 
accordance with various conditions and to consider what 
degrees of competency are required to insure the greatest 
safety j in mining operations.—J. T. Beard, New York. 

Mr. Paul (Pensistigenin ecAd the Indianapolis con- 
vention, at the organization of this Institute, in 1908, and 
the adoption of a constitution, one of the chief purposes 
of the organization was stated to be that of bringing about 
uniform mine legislation. A committee was subsequently 
appointed and made a report upon certain features in 
which uniformity should be sought, but these dealt prin- 
cipally with matters of statistics. 

I feel that many regard this Institute as a guide in 
matters of this kind, and it is our duty to take up this 
question in a practical way. We should discuss whether 
or not the Institute considers it advisable to go into 
a study of the conditions of mining, as the result of which 
a bill might be drafted and recommended to the different 
coal-producing states for adoption. Until this question is 
decided, we are not in a position to discuss these matters 
intelligently. We should first consider what are the ques- 
tions in reference to which it would be desirable to adopt 
certain uniform laws, and when that has been decided, 
this Institute would be in a position, through its various 
officers and committees, to codperate with state mining 
departments and the Federal Bureau of Mines, and 
through such codperation it might be expected that suit- 
able and effective measures might be drafted for presen- 
tation to state and national legislators. 

Mr. Flynn (Alabama)—This question of uniform 
legislation is one of the most difficult that we have to 
handle under our form of government. All states guard 
zealously what they view as their state rights. Consid- 
ered from a mining standpoint, it is unfortunate that 
states are not more willing to codperate on these general 
questions. It would probably be claimed in Alabama that 
they have a right to enact their own laws without sug- 
gestions from Pennsylvania or other states, and I sup- 
pose the same would be claimed by other legislators. 

While I am a great believer in state rights, I see no 
reason why we cannot have uniform legislation on many 
points and secure eventually interstate mining certificates 
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of competency. A lawyer licensed to practice law in one 
state, on going to another state is required only to pre- 
sent his license to the Bar Association of that state to be 
enabled to carry on the same practice wherever he goes. 
A license to practice law in Alabama is good in any other 
state. The same is true in medicine—the practicing 
physician going from one state to another presents his 
license to the head of the medical society, or department, 
and is then free to practice his art in that state also. This 
is not the case, however, in respect to a mine foreman’s 
certificate of competency. As far as I know, no effort has 
ever been made to secure the adoption of an interstate 
certificate law in reference to coal-mine officials. The 
provision is made, however, in Alabama, that a mine 
foreman holding a certificate from another state is per- 
mitted to act as mine foreman in Alabama until the 
meeting of the next examining board. 

Mr. Starks (Illinois)—I want to say a word in regard 
to the interchange of certificates of competency between 
different states. The objection to such an interchange 
of certificates would arise from the fact that the stand- 
ards of examination in some states are more difficult than 
those in others. Some examining boards place more 
emphasis on the practical side of mining, while others 
place greater emphasis on technical questions in mining. 
Again, some examiners are easier in the examination 
of candidates than are others. The position of mine 
manager (foreman) in Illinois is well paid. I believe 
they average about $150 per month, while in adjoining 
states, the same position pays anywhere from $110 to $175 
per month. I believe the mine inspectors of Illinois would 
fight this question of interchange of certificates to the 
last ditch, for the reasons I have given. I think it would 
be difficult to frame a law that would be acceptable to all 
in this regard. 

Mr. Flynn—In reply to what Mr. Starks has just said, 
I want to say that the examination, whether practical 
or technical, depends much on the mathematical training 
of the board members. While I do not consider that a 
mine foreman must be able to answer all the technical 
questions asked, in order to prove his competency to man- 
age a mine safely, I think if he knows these questions, 
and is able to answer them, it is better for him. That is 
one reason why I think we should have an interchange of 
certificates and a more uniform standard of examination. 

Mr. Beard—I regret that this discussion has brought 
out some remarks in reference to state rights, and others 
in regard to the protection of mine foremen within their 
own state from candidates from other states coming to 
take their places. All of these questions tend to antagon- 
ize instead of fostering the get-together spirit that should 
prevail. The one point that we want to bear in mind is: 
Forgetting ourselves—our own interests and our own 
rights—strive to solve the question of what is for the 
best good and what will produce the greatest safety in 
mining operations. 

In discussing uniformity in mining laws, I do not 
think, gentlemen, that we should enter on details, or 
question the right of every board to formulate its own 
questions and set up its own standard of conducting the 
examination. In striving to secure greater uniformity 
in a few essential points in mine legislation, let us lay 
aside the question of detail, which can be adjusted after- 
ward. The chief question is what constitutes the safe 
operation of mines under certain specified conditions. 
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May I ask again that before adjourning this year, we 
may have a committee appointed that will work in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of this Institute and in harmony 
with the Federal Bureau of Mines, to the end that laws 
may be drafted on points we may deem essential to safe 
mining. Or let the committee outline their suggestions 
for action next year. Let us do something. Let us not 
meet here for entertainment or for social purposes only, 
but let us get together as men who are interested in the 
safe operation of mines. 

Mr. Roderick (Pennsylvania)—In my cummins uni- 
form mine legislation is an impossibility. Take, for 
instance, the State of Pennsylvania. It is governed by 
two sets of laws—one for the anthracite and another for 
the bituminous region. The anthracite laws could not 
be applied. to the operation of the bituminous mines; 
neither could the bituminous laws be applied to the oper- 
ation of the anthracite mines. Now, if it is impossible to 
apply a uniform code of laws to the mines in a single 
state, how can it be expected to frame a law adapted to the 
operation of the mines in all states where the conditions 
are very different ? 

There is always much difference of opinion as to what 
should be included in a code of mine laws. It may be 
possible to adopt a uniform code of laws in a country 
under a single government; but in a union of states, each 
having its own form of government, but united under a 
Federal government, such as ours, there are bound to be 
the state rights mentioned by Mr. Flynn. The points sug- 
gested by Mr. Beard, in regard to which there could be 
uniformity of the state laws, are comparatively few. I 
believe that the mining laws of every state must deal with 
its own conditions. 

Mr. Beard has mentioned the need of defining what is 
meant in the law by a “gaseous mine.” As we all know, 
there are mines so gaseous that it is unsafe to enter the 
shaft without a safety lamp; other mines are gaseous in 
certain sections where safety lamps must be used, while 
it is safe to use an open light in other sections of the same 
mine where no gas is generated. I recall such an instance, 
in our state this year, where an accident occurred in a 
mine due to a sudden outburst of gas, which cost the lives 
of 13 men. There was an ample ventilating current, 
but the gas accumulated behind a heavy fall of coal where 
the current did not reach. At the inquest, the company 
was censured because they had not insisted on the use of 
safety lamps by the miners working in that section. The 
foreman testified that he had suggested that safety lamps 
be used, but had not urged the suggestion because of 
the dislike of the miners to be forced to use safety lamps 
in their work. In such a case, nothing is said as long as 
nothing happens, but, in case of accident, it is at once 
asked, “Why did not the mine inspector insist on the 
use of safety lamps in that section?” 

The inspectors believe that a general utility man, who 
las gone around the mines, setting timber where it is 
required, building doors, fixing roads, and doing other 
practical work, is much better fitted for mine foremanship 
than a man who has spent all of his time cutting coal at 
the face. At their request, the chief of the Department 
of Mines referred this matter to the attorney-general, who 
defined the word “miner” as any person working in the 
mine. By this decision, any man who has worked for 
five years in a mine, driving a mule, building doors, etc., 
though he never cut a pound of coal, is a miner. 


January 15, 1916 
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SYNOPSIS—In altering the ventilating equip- 
ment at a mine already well developed, the air re- 
quirements and resistance may be accurately de- 
termined. In a new operation, however, much of 
this is problematical. In many, if not most, in- 
stances it is advisable to install fans the character- 
istics of which lend themselves to changing require- 
ments. 





The entire problem of mine ventilation has now been 
carefully studied, and in many instances the amount of 
air necessary is regulated by law. This has reduced the 
danger incident to earlier mining methods to such a de- 
gree that the average -miner’s work is now far less 
hazardous than is generally appreciated. Recent statis- 
tics show that slightly more than 1 per cent. of mine 
accidents are caused directly by a lack of sufficient venti- 
lation. 

The working conditions in a modern mine are well 
regulated. This applies particularly to ventilation. Fur- 
thermore, the more progressive companies are now hold- 
ing in reserve at accessible points portable emergency 
mine-ventilating sets consisting of small fans direct con- 
nected either to a steam turbine or a high-speed motor. 
Some of these sets, consisting of two double-width, double- 
inlet blowing fans, are designed for as much as 150,000 
cu.ft. of air per minute against a pressure as high as 4 in. 
of water gage. The discharges from such double fans are 
united into one rectangular connection which may be at- 
tached to a suitable hole cut in a bulkhead, door or stop- 
ping. 

In selecting a fan for mine ventilation, since electrical 
drives are becoming generally adopted, it is necessary to 
consider available space. The older types of engine 
drives require an extremely large diameter of fan in or- 
der to secure a tip speed sufficiently high to produce the 
mine pressure. ‘This mine pressure varies from 15 per 
cent. greater than the tip-speed pressure in the old style of 
paddle-wheel ventilators to 300 per cent. greater than 
tip pressure in the more recent designs embodying a 
higher rotative speed. 


ELECTRICAL Drive Fosters HiaH SPEED 


Electrical drives for direct connection to the fan are 
responsible for the present tendency toward high-speed 
ventilators. This does not necessarily signify, however, 
higher tip speed, but the modern fan has a much higher 
manometric or pressure efficiency for an equal mechan- 
ical efficiency or for the same useful work. 

A careful study of the variety of designs that have been 
produced in the last few years reveals many characteristics 
that are especially advantageous in mine ventilation. 

It is now no longer sufficient for the manager of a coal 
mine or the superintendent to state that he expects to 
need 2, 4 or 6 in. of mine pressure and that he will work 
» so many operators. Many state laws specify definitely 





*Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


the amount of air which must be allowed per man and 
per mule and the number of men which may work in any 
one split or current of air. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary for the engineer to ascertain in detail the present 
needs as well as future plans, and the more thoroughly 
future possibilities and requirements are understood the 
better the application that may be made of the mine- 
ventilating apparatus for all conditions, emergency as well 
as present requirements. 

Those familiar with mine operations will readily con- 
cede that the control of air-regulating apparatus, such 
as brattices or stoppings, overcasts and doors, especially 
those between the intake and return aircourse, may con- 
tribute directly and with equal importance to successful 
and economical results quite as much as does any great 
care in the original design of the mine-ventilating system. 

However uncertain may be the lines along which devel- 
opment may proceed in a new mine, yet in th~ replacing 
of an older fan system on a well-developed operation, the 
engineer has more complete knowledge of the aircourses, 
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where they are definitely disposed either in parallel or 
for the most part in series. These are conditions which 
he must know in order to judge intelligently of future 
requirements. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that adding a 
new entry in parallel to an existing one, or continually 
splitting the flow of air by a pair of parallel entries, does 
not necessarily increase the total mine rosiatance. On 
the other hand a greater volume delivered to the mine 
will be necessary to cover increased leakage, incident to 
lengthening the aircourses, or because of adding em- 
ployees. 

INCREASED VOLUMES AT SAME PreEssuRE ARE DESIRABLE 

These conditions immediately suggest the desirability 
of installing a fan whose characteristics lend themselves 
to increased volumes for relatively the same mine pres- 
sure. 

This condition is satisfied by a fan whose characteristic 
is shown by the curve YY. The increased volume auto- 
matically accompanies an increase of orifice, such as 
obtains with the installation of a new parallel system of 
entries or an increased area of uptake. 
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This fan is of ample size for present demands. It is 
working at a point on the volume-pressure curve shown 
by Y before the changes are developed, as indicated. By 
increasing the equivalent orifice, the volume line extends 
nearly horizontal and indicates no increase in the static 
pressure to the point X. The fan from which this charac- 
teristic curve was taken was built by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co. and appears to be particularly well designed for fixed 
speed and pressure, with varying volume at high points 
of efficiency. This feature is also found in the fans built 
by the Buffalo Forge Co. 

It is usually advantageous to equip gaseous mines with 
a sucking or exhausting fan, and such a machine is usu- 
ally preferable under most circumstances, except possi- 
bly where the formation of ice in the downcast or intake 
may become a menace. 

It is difficult to embrace the greatest saving of power, 
both blowing and exhausting, by the use of an évasé 
chimney, but fan lines may lend themselves to the use 
of such air expansion, so that the gain in mine pressure 
is almost as great for the blowing as for the exhausting 
fan. In two recent tests the évasé expansion has played 
a part seldom shown in the older form of fan design. 

It was evident from readings that were taken at the 
mine that the fan at the proper speed and pressure gave 
much less than the volume required by the specifications. 

The engineers were also aware that should the orifice 
be increased—that is, a cross-connection be opened to 
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FIG. 2, ARRANGEMENT EMPLOYED FOR OBTAINING 
VOLUMES OF AIR DELIVERED 


the downcast—a greater volume ordinarily would flow 
and the mine pressure would drop further below that 
specified. Furthermore, the resistance offered to the 
flow would be lessened. 

This was not the case, as it proved with fan character- 
istics similar to those shown on the accompanying YX 
curve having a well-designed évasé chimney, since the 
efficiency of such a chimney remains practically constant; 
that is, an equal percentage of recovery (60%) is made 
of the available change in velocity pressure at the en- 
trance to the chimney and the discharge from the same 
for all volumes flowing. Therefore, there was a larger 
actual pressure saved with the increased volume flowing 
through the chimney than with the less volume. 

This increased saving of pressure becomes available in 
the mine pressure, which simultaneously is increased, 
maintaining a greater flow throughout the mine. The 
fan showed its ability to handle even excess volume at the 
specified mine pressure. 

With the fan carrying an overload, considerably to the 
right of the point Y on the curve, this increase in the 
mine pressure is no longer possible. The pressure begins 
dropping off with this overload volume handled by the 
fan. This is merely a question of meeting a guarantee 
on an undeveloped mine where the fan size and capacity 
are much in excess of the present mine needs. 

In most mines a ventilating fan is needed which will 
give increased volumes at increased mine pressures. 
These volumes are not proportional to the square root of 
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the mine pressure, as the mine becomes more extensive ; 
but for a given operation the volume delivered is propor- 
tional to the square root,of the pressures maintained at 
the fan discharge, or intake if an exhaust fan is employed. 


To INCREASE PRESSURE, INCREASE THE SPEED 

In order to maintain the same volume against increased 
mine pressure, it is customary to run the fan at increased 
speed. Alternating-current motors of standard design 
are not adapted to this condition. A design of motor 
that allows a change in speed by gradual steps with high 
efficiency, such as the type PCS, form R, built by the 
General Electric Co., or those of similar design of other 
makes, has been tried out and found to work quite sat- 
isfactorily. - For such applications the fan shown on curve 
AB is best adapted to general mine installation for alter- 
nating-current motor drive. This fan gives increased 
mine pressure with practically a constant volume deliv- 
ered. The fan can be installed with the évasé chimney 
and is of the reversible type, while its characteristics 
hold equally true either forcing or exhausting. The ef- 
ficiency curve of this fan is such as to give a slightly in- 
creased mechanical efficiency as the pressures are increased 
from B to A. At the maximum this is approximately 
75 per cent. 

The problem of fan selection is one to be well con- 
sidered in the light of the particular mine to be ventilated, 
and it is becoming common practice to test fans before as 
well as after installation, duplicating as nearly as possible 
the airway in the mine and using sufficient instruments to 
test accurately the performance of the fan throughout 
its working range. 

This entails some expense, which without doubt can 
be easily saved in operating cost by applying the fan at 
the point of highest efficiency obtained from such detailed 
tests. The high working efficiency, often reported in ex- 
cess of 70 to 75 per cent., is one based without doubt upon 
careful tests, but under such conditions that inflated 
and erroneous results creep in in spite of considerable 
Vigilance. 

In this regard one can see a most excellent arrangement 
in the suggestions for mine tests outlined in a German 
publication of 1912 entitled, “Rules for Testing Ventila- 
tors and Compressors,” compiled by the Society of Ger- 
man Engineers, which gives a sketch shown in Fig. 2, 
suggesting one of the most careful arrangements for ob- 
taining the volume delivered to the mine, which leaves 
no doubt as to stream lines and sectional area so neces- 
sary in using the anemometer. Although such measure- 
ment is important, it is perhaps no more so than: the 
velocity determination at the working face. 

Could we use such a device, we would be more nearly 
able to check the results obtained under test-plate con- 
ditions and give the engineers and owners a better check 
upon the study now being made of the most efficient 
means of ventilating mines. 
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Employment of Minors in West Virginia—Since the stat- 
utes of West Virginia permit employment of boys more than 
14 yr. old in coal mines, such employment does not render 
an operator liable for injury not resulting from negligence. 
“It is the nonassignable duty of the owner or operator of 
a coal mine, not of his mine foreman, to maintain his motor 
track, motor and other appliances with which his servants 
are required to work in a reasonably safe condition, and 
failing therein, resulting injury to an employee constitutes 
actionable negligence.” (West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, Gray vs. Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co., 85 
Southeastern Reporter, 551.) 
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SYNOPSIS—The method of mining here de- 
scribed has been successfully employed for some 
years in the Pittsburgh district. It was developed 
by practical men and has proved in many respects 
superior to prevailing systems of coal extraction. 





The ‘“‘concentration method,” also known as the “block 
system” of mining, was originated and put into operation 
during the year 1910 at the Bridgeport mine, operated 
by the H. C. Frick Coke Co., at South Brownsville in 
Fayette County, Penn., by Patrick Mullen, inspector of 
mines for the company; W. C. Hood, superintendent, 
and Jacob Gates, mine foreman of the Bridgeport mine. 

The method, which has been successfully worked for 
about 51% yr., was partly a result of discussions on new 
mining methods by the members attending the meetings 
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FIG. 1. LAYOUT OF A PANEL OR BLOCK 


of the Brownsville Mining Institute, in which great in- 
terest was manifested. Much credit is due Inspector 
Mullen, not only for having improved and perfected the 
system to suit other H. C. Frick Coke Co. mines in which 
it has been introduced, but also for the efficient organiza- 
tion of the workmen necessary to insure success in the 
operations. 

In the Pittsburgh and Connellsville districts great in- 
terest has been taken during the last five or six years in 
trying to improve the systems of mining. For some time 
it has been realized that old methods are faulty and do 
not give satisfactory results. This is partly on account 
of the mining operations being extended over a large area, 
because of overdevelopment, which causes the workmen 
to be scattered over a wide territory with a resultant de- 
preciation in efficiency and a greater cost for supervision, 
upkeep of haulageways, timbering, drainage, ventilation 
and transportation, for cars and materials for the opera- 
tion of the mines. It is also partly owing to the lack of 





*Paper read before the Coal Mining Institute of America, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 22, 1915. 

+Inspector of mines, 16th Bituminous District of Pennsyl- 
vania, Brownsville, Penn. 
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sufficient forethought and planning, especially in advance 
work within the panels, in driving wide rooms and leay- 
ing comparatively small pillars indiscriminately, causing 
the pillars to crush and squeeze and creating dangerous 
roof conditions with consequent loss of a large percentage 
of pillar coal, greater cost for timbering and “dead 
work” and a material restriction of the daily output of 
the mine. 

Several operators have employed experienced, practical, 
expert mining: men, specialists in this line, to improve 
and systematize the mining methods and to secure a 
thorough organization of the workmen with the idea of 
attaining the highest possible efficiency for workmen and 
equipment, the recovery of a maximum percentage of 
the coal, together with greater safety for the employees 
by the most economical methods. 


LONGWALL WorkKING Is IMPRACTICABLE 


Longwall methods, advancing or retreating, or a modi- 
fication of longwall, have been frequently advocated as 
ideal systems. But for operations in the Pittsburgh coal 
seam it is generally conceded that they are impracticable. 
It would be a needless expense in a thick bed of coal to 
substitute artificial supports for maintenance of roadways 
or at the working face, when natural pillars can be 
utilized with greater advantage and economy. 

For general development of a medium or large acreage 
the panel system, worked by the pillar-and-stall method, 
is generally approved as best adapted for mining the 
Pittsburgh coal bed. 

The most suitable plan for general development or 
layout of the main entries, flat entries and cross entries 
of a mine to divide the acreage into panels must be largely 
determined by each individual operator after due con- 
sideration of the size and form of the available acreage, 
the conditions relative to the location of the mine en- 
trances, elevations, drainage and transportation and the 
proposed inethod of mining and ventilation. 

Panels formed and circumscribed by the main entries 
are usually in the form of an oblong block from 1,200 ft. 
to 1,500 ft. in width on the butt of the coal seam and 
of such length as may best suit convenience. 

Preparations for the concentration method or block sys- 
tem of mining are made in advance by subdividing the 
panels into blocks 90 ft. square (see Fig. 1). Double butt 
entries on 50-ft. centers, 10 ft. in width and 1,200 ft. 
in length, are driven in parallel across the panel with 
cutthrough connections every 100 ft. Other and similar 
pairs of double butt entries are driven at distances 350 
ft. apart, dividing the panels into oblong blocks of 350 
ft. in width by 1,200 ft. in length and the chain pillars 
between the double entries into blocks of 40 ft. in width 
by 90 ft. in length. 

The 350x1,200-ft. oblong blocks are then subdivided 
into blocks 90 ft. square by driving rooms 10 ft. wide 
and 350 ft. long at right angles to the butt entries, the 
rooms being connected by cutthroughs at distances of 
100 ft. apart. In this manner a whole panel can be de- 
veloped and prepared to a reasonable distance in ad- 
vance for the work of concentration in quickly withdraw- 
ing the pillar coal. 
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Fig. 2 illustrates the concentration method, showing 
a part of a section when in full operation as worked in 
the mines of the lower Connellsville district. This shows 
the coal in 90-ft.-square blocks and oblong pillars 15 ft. 
by 90 ft., also the entries, rooms, crosscuts and cut- 
throughs. The section shown crosshatched represents 
that portion from which the coal has all been withdrawn 
and the overlying strata have subsided, or the “gob” sec- 
tion. 


The air current, indicated on the map by arrows, 


enters by way of the second butt entry, which is also the» 


haulageway, where it is deflected by double doors placed 
between the second and third rooms on the butt entry 
into the first and second rooms and through the last cut- 
throughs to the crosscuts and pillar workings. Thence 
it traverses the gob falls, sweeping the gases given off in 
the falls, through the opening at the back, which is called 
the gas bleeder, or gas drain, into the return airway, which 
is the first butt entry. 

The ventilation is by the pressure system, which allows 
the whole ventilating pressure, as exerted on the air by 
the fan, full play on the gob falls, the quantity of air 
being controlled by the regulator which is located on the 
return airway. 

By this system of ventilation the gob falls are kept 
clear of gases with a minimum amount of air, which al- 
lows a larger quantity of air for the ventilation of other 
sections of the mine. 

By any other means a much larger quantity of air 
might be used to freely sweep the edges of the gob only, 
leaving the space above the falls full of gas, which on 
the least interruption of the air current, by a fall of 
rock or otherwise, might be suddenly forced out and fill 
the workings with gas. 

This section of coal is developed by driving on the 
right hand side a pair of butt entries, 10 ft. in width, 
500 ft. in length, on 50 ft. centers and connected by 
cutthroughs every 100 ft. Rooms 10 ft. wide and 350 
ft. long, on 100 ft. centers, are driven at right angles to 
the butt entries, the rooms being connected by a straight 
line of cutthroughs at distances of 100 ft. apart for ven- 
tilation. Thus, the room pillars are divided into 314 
blocks 90 ft. square, as shown on the plan in prepara- 
tion for the final operations of driving the crosscuts and 
the withdrawal of the pillar coal. 


A Proper StartTiInc Point Is ImporTANtT 


The selection of the place to commence on the pillar 
work is important and must be determined by the per- 
sons directly interested largely from the local condi- 
tions—such as the inclination or pitch of the coal bed, 
convenience of transportation or haulage, the size, area 
or extent of the panel or section available for operations 
or the required daily tonnage. 

We are now ready to proceed with the real or essential 
part of the concentration work. It will be noticed on 
the map that we have begun the pillar work at the end 
of the last room, which was in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the plan. Each room having been divided into 
. 3% blocks, 90 ft. square, we have worked out almost 
three and a half blocks from the last, or No. 5 room; 
nearly one and a half blocks from No. 4 room; one fourth 
of a block from No. 3 room and have started crosscuts 
in No. 2 room. This makes the angle of the gob line 
about 45 deg. with the butt entry. 
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The plan shows that the pillar work of each room is 75 
ft. in advance of the pillar work or gob fall of the room 
following. The room pillars are kept in this position for 
the purpose of breaking the roof falls in the advancing 
pillars and offering more resistance to thrust caused by 
the breaking of the strata; also for the purpose of afford- ~ 
ing better protection against crushing in the pillars of 
the room following. 

The system so far as this pair of butt entries is con- 
cerned is now in full operation. The pillar work or gob 
line, however, may be, and often is, extended across 
several pairs of butt entries (see Fig. 2), leaving an off- 
set of about 75 ft. as a breaker at each pair. In this 
manner the gob line may be extended clear across the 
panel at an angle of 45 deg. or even at 35 deg. 

The work on this plan was commenced at the top of 
the last room in the block, which was in the upper left- 
hand corner of the map. New crosscuts were started at 
intervals of two days, thus making each crosscut two days’ 
work, or about 12 ft. in advance of the one following, 
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r1G, 2. THE CONCENTRATION METHOD IN OPERATION 
until the crosscut first started has been driven through 
the 90-ft. block, for which I have allowed 15 days at 
6 ft. per day. 

The crosscuts being 10 ft. in width and turned off the 
rooms at distances of 25 ft. between centers makes the 
pillars, for the final operation, 15 ft. in width and 90 
ft. in length. These pillars are divided and subdivided 
by lines drawn across and lengthwise of the pillar. 
The cross division lines divide the pillar into three 
sections of 15x30 ft. each—the amount of coal to be 
taken out in one fall by three or four men working two 
days—which makes three falls to each pillar in six days’ 
work, as shown. 

Three of these pillars in each room are being worked 
at the same time and are started at intervals of 2 days, 
thus placing each pillar two days’ work, or 30 ft. in ad- 
vance of the one following. 

The proper time to start the first crosscut at the top of 
the next room in order that the 75-ft. offset may be main- 
tained can be ascertained as follows: It takes 15 days to 
complete the first crosscut at the top of the last room, 
six days to withdraw the pillar, two days to finish the 
next pillar and two more days to finish the next one, 
making a total of 25 days to complete the withdrawal of 
the three pillars or cover a horizontal distance of 75 ft. 
Therefore, by starting the first crosseut in the next room 
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10 days later, the offset of 75 ft. will be maintained as 
shown on the plan. 

By continuing the work on this schedule, leaving inter- 
vals of 2 days between the starting time of each crosscut 
and 10-day. intervals between the starting time of the 
crosscut in the next room, we shall have three room pil- 
lars of 90-ft. thickness retreating in a diagonal line on 
each pair of butt entries and three of the crosscut pillars 
in each room pillar or 9 working places when in full 
operation. 


THE ESTIMATE OF Datty TONNAGE 


In estimating the amount of daily output we can ex- 
pect from this section, we have in operation 15 cross- 
euts and 9 pillars. Allowing one man in each crosscut 
and three men to each pillar makes a total of 42 loaders. 
The coal being undercut to a depth of 6 ft. by the mining 
machines, we have for the tonnage of each crosscut 6 ft. 
undercut, 10 ft. in width and 7 ft. in height of seam, 
or 6x10x? = 420 cu.ft. Allowing 80 lb. to each cubic 


9 
foot and 2,000 lb. to the ton, we have aa == 16.3 
tons, and 15 crosscuts equals 16.8 & 15 or 252 tons, As- 


suming a two-ton car, this gives us 252/2 = 126 loaded 
cars. 

From the 9 pillars we have 6-ft. depth of undercut, 
30° ft. in length of pillar and 7 ft. in thickness of seam, 

6 X 30 X 7 X 80 

2,000 
50.4 & 9 = 453.6 tons, or 226.8 2-ton loaded cars, which 
makes the total number of tons from the whole section 
252 + 453.6 = 705.6 tons, or 352.8 loaded cars from 42 
loaders—an average of 8.4 cars for each loader. 

This average may seem rather high until we take into 
consideration the facilities afforded by the concentration 
method and the preparations made to enable the miner or 
loader to attain a high efficiency. 

During the previous night all working places are under- 
cut to a depth of 6 ft. by mining machines. The shot 
holes are drilled with power drills by men employed 
especially for that purpose and are charged, tamped and 
fired by shotfirers using permissible explosives, clay for 
tamping and electric batteries for firing. 

By this system each miner, when he arrives at his 
working place, has about 8 or 9 carloads of loose coal, 
which he can at once begin to load, provided no unusual 
difficulties arise to prevent him. He is kept constantly 
supplied with empty cars by the driver, who can also 
attain a high efficiency by reason of having his men—the 
loaders—within a comparatively small area and only a 
short distance from the side track and the tracks kept 
in good condition and laid with steel rails, even in the 
miners’ places. 

The trackmen, timbermen and laborers are also enabled 
to do more effective work, as there is no lost time in trav- 
eling long distances from place to place. For the same 
reason much better supervision can be given by mine 
foreman, assistant mine foreman and firebosses to the 
workmen and working places. They can make frequent 
visits and keep in close touch with the workmen and 
other matters influencing the success of the operations— 
such as the machinery, transportation or haulage, ventila- 
tion, trackmen and laborers, timbering and timbermen, 
miners and drivers—and see that defects interfering with 
work or causing delays are remedied immediately. 


= 50.4 tons, and for 9 pillars, 
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Systematic timbering is of great importance in the 
concentration method, especially in the working places 
at the face, where timber must be set at regular distances 
apart as the miners’ places advance, the benefit of which 
will be derived on retreating with the pillar work. 

The rules approved by the chief of the Department of 
Mines must be strictly complied with, not only for the 
safety of the workmen, but also to insure the success of 
the system. 

Preparedness in mining as well as in military opera- 
tions is of vital importance. Preparedness consists of 
carefully planning for the general development of the 
mine, in adopting the most effective system of mining 
with a view to the safety of the workmen and the ultimate 
recovery of a maximum percentage of the coal seam, in 
securing an efficient organization of mine officials and 
workmen, in systematic timbering, with an ample sup- 
ply of materials for the safe operation of the mine, in 
providing adequate power and means for good ventilation 
and in the general equipment of the mine for trans- 
portation of the coal from the workings to the surface. 

Preparedness further signifies keeping the mines in 
good sanitary condition, making provisions to promote 
the health, welfare and safety of the employees and being 
ready to take an active part in the educational work of 
local, state or national coal-mining institutes for the bene- 
fit and uplift of the mining fraternity. 

R 

Extracts from a Superintend- 

ent’s Diary 


In the small town in which I grew up everybody knew 
every other body and every other body’s grandfather, or 
else had heard of him many times at first hand from 
someone that had known him. Almost everyone lived 
in the house in which his grandfather had resided, and 
very often even his great-grandfather had lived and died 
there. A family that had occupied more than one house 
in a lifetime was almost a curiosity. Naturally everyone 
knew the life history of every other one, and the smallest 
event was interesting to all the inhabitants, not neces- 
sarily because of the event itself, but because of the 
numberless things that it suggested of past history, 
involving quite frequently many different families. 

What a contrast to the mining village in which I now 
live. Almost nothing but gossip is indulged in, not be- 
cause gossip is more pleasing to these people than to other 
people, but because no one knows enough about anyone 
else to quicken interest in any ordinary recital of facts. 
Our citizens are residents of a small town, yet in one way 
they resemble the dwellers of the cities. There is not 
a 12-year-old child in our camp today who is now living 
in the house in which it was born, and it is doubtful if 
there are a dozen families in the settlement that have 
been acquainted with any of their neighbors through as 
many as a dozen years. 

I was reminded of this today by a young newspaper 
reporter who came into camp to write up some of the 
human-interest stories that are supposed to go a-begging 
around all mining camps. 

“Why are you city fellows always hankering after 
human-interest stories?” I asked him, and he replied 
that the newspaper men who could make anything other 
than a human-interest story interesting to average city 
folk these days had all disappeared. It takes pages and 
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pages to get in the required amount of ancient history 
to make the simplest statement intelligible, and editors 
claim that space is too valuable; and even at that, only a 
limited circle is interested in any one tale. 

The young reporter found a story, but is was not the 
kind of story that he had expected. It occurred to him 
after he had wandered about the camp for several hours, 
chatting with our men, women and children, that a 
description of our village life without exaggerations of 
any kind would make a very fascinating human-interest 
story, and he had decided upon its title before he left 
for town. He is to call it “The Village That Is Not a 
Village.” 

He talked to a widow whose four dead sons are buried 
in four corners of the globe—soldiers of fortune who 
wandered away from home, covering their tracks as they 
went only to be heard from again, one by one, as they met 
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The Bureau of 


By Van H. 





SYNOPSIS—A summary of results obtained by 
the bureau in 1915 along lines of safety and effi- 
ciency. Coal dust, portable electric mine lamps, 
breathing apparatus and electricity were imvesti- 
gated carefully, while explosives were the subject 
of minute research. 





The year just brought to a close has been marked in a 
very gratifying manner by a still closer codperation be- 
tween the Bureau of Mines, the coal mine operators, 
state mine inspectors and that great army of nearly 
three-quarters of a million miners. It seems, from what 
we of the Bureau of Mines have observed, that there is a 
steadily increasing better understanding between all par- 
ties concerned as to just what the bureau is endeavoring 
to do in its movement for safety first, with a correspond- 
ing increase in mutual effort. 

The results, I am happy to state, are now beginning 
to show in a substantial manner in decreases in the num- 
ber of lives lost in coal mining. While I do not have the 
complete fatality figures for the year 1915, I have every 
reason to believe they will show the smallest number 
killed in any year since 1907, and likewise the smallest 
death rate per 1,000 men employed. The improvement 
during the last three years has been remarkable. With 
an estimated number of 2,200 killed for the year 1915, 
the statistics for the three years will be as follows: 

Death Rate per 


Year Number Killed 1,000 Employed 
cB Me sel es ne Al Sree Sa Mee Ik re Ae (ey) 3.703 
LG 1g Be atte a Stoue tists tora s cso Lene eee 2745 4 3.22 
USP he Cestimiated).ta sc lerclens sere 2,200 reas 


The figures giving the number of men employed in 
coal mining in 1915 are not yet at hand, and it is there- 
fore impossible to give the death rate per 1,000 employed, 
but it is known that slightly more coal was produced in 
1915 than in 1914, which would indicate more men em- 
ployed and therefore a decreased death rate below 1914. 
The Bureau of Mines makes no claim to having been the 
first agency to call attention to the high death rate among 
miners, nor does it claim it was the first to urge the 
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violent deaths. The father disappeared years ago, follow- 
ing a shooting scrape between strikers and strikebreakers. 
The reporter learned these facts from the widow herself, 
because he knew the art of interviewing; many stories 
had been circulated at different times to account for the 
whereabouts of this woman’s family, and yet the reporter 
was the first one to learn the truth. 

He spoke of her as a stranger in her own land. But 
she has one consolation as he saw it—no one can remark 
that her husband followed in the footsteps of his father, 
because no one knows the first fact about the man’s father, 
and they can’t say that all of this affliction has been 
given her because of the way that she neglected her 
parents or some of her kin, for the same reason. 

People living so close together and yet remaining 
strangers in hack was the thought that suggested ee re- 
porter’s story. 
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need of safer methods. It has gladly welcomed the aid 
of all agencies that have sought to better conditions, and 
it freely concedes the credit that is due them for what 
they have done. The bureau does claim, however, that 
its work has served to stimulate a nation-wide move- 
ment for greater safety in all industries and that the 
value of this work cannot be measured in dollars. 


Tests oF CoaL Dust 


During the year L. M. Jones, mining engineer, under 
the general supervision of George 8. Rice, chief mining 
engineer, carried on a series of explosion tests at the 
bureau’s experimental mine at Bruceton, Penn. The 
results promise to be of great value. The main feature of 
this work is standardization of the methods by which 
the inflammability of coal dust from typical coal mines 
is tested, with and without the presence of firedamp, and 
by which the amount of rock dust or other inert matter 
that must be added to make the coal dust safe is deter- 
mined with reasonable precision. Such direct informa- 
tion enables operators to know what is needed to make 
their mines reasonably safe from explosions. 

In connection with these tests rock-dust barriers, for 
stopping explosions, designed by the chief mining en- 
gineer were tested. Several of the barriers designed dur- 
ing the preceding year were modified to make them more 
effective. Also, a new barrier was designed which proved 
successful in many tests. Application for patents cover- 
ing the barriers has been made, and the patents, if 
granted, will be dedicated to the public. 

The engineers of-the experimental mine, in codpera- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Coal Co., began a test to deter- 
mine the efficiency and cost of rendering coal dust inert 
by rock dust in a commercial mine. About 2,000 ft. of 
entry in such a mine was sprinkled with limestone dust 
and was inspected every two weeks by one of the bureau’s 
engineers to determine to what extent the rock dust had _ 
been contaminated by coal dust and to arrange for fur- 
ther rock dusting if necessary. The results so far indi- 

cate that unless much coal dust is spilled along roadways, 
the method will give better protection against a coal-dust 
explosion and, under the conditions tried, might be 
cheaper than the use of water on a large scale. 
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As many coal-mine explosions and many disastrous 
mine fires have been started by the lamps used under- 
ground, the burecv has been making an investigation of 
safety lamps, both dame and electric, for coal miners, in 
the course of which thousands have been tested. 

During the year H. H. Clark, the bureau’s electrical 
engineer, continued investigation of portable electric 
mine lamps, devising and conducting tests for safety and 
practicability. Manufacturers submitted a number of 
these lamps for test. The design and construction of all 
these lamps were more or less changed by the manufac- 
turers to conform with the bureau’s requirements and sug- 
gestions. 
bureau’s efforts has been the improvement «{ the lamp 
bulbs—an advance made possible by the principal makers 
of bulbs in this country, who have agreed to make bulbs 
according to the bureau’s specifications. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED BREATHING APPARATUS 


Rescue crews have to do hard work in the poisonous 
atmosphere of a mine after an explosion or fire, and the 
breathing apparatus they wear must be of the best design 
and construction. It must be absolutely reliable, must 
supply an artificial atmosphere of great purity, must be 
as light as is consistent with strength and should impede 
the movements of the wearer as little as possible. With a 
view to devising apparatus better than that of foreign 
make now used, investigations have been carried on at 
Columbia University by W. E. Gibbs, engineer of special 
research. Yandell Henderson, consulting surgeon, act- 
ed in an advisory capacity. Such a breathing apparatus, 
a self-contained unit wholly on the back of the user, has 
been developed during the last year by Mr. Gibbs. It is 
light, and its parts are all substantially protected against 
injury. 

By means of a special device oxygen is fed at the rate 
it is used, and although plenty is available for the wearer 
when working hard, none is wasted when he is resting. 
Hence, the new apparatus may be worn for a consider- 
ably longer time without recharging than models now in 
use. An unusually efficient carbon-dioxide absorber that 
liberates little heat is another feature of the apparatus. 
Caustic soda, which is much cheaper than the potash salt 
formerly thought necessary, is used as the absorbent. 

ExpLosives Usep 1N Coat MINES 

As the use of improper explosives has caused many mine 
explosions, the bureau has examined and tested the ex- 
plosives used in mining, especially coal mining, and has 
caused manufacturers to compound explosives that are 
less dangerous or are better adapted for doing certain 


work, taking the place of the dangerous black powder 
in gaseous and dusty mines. These are known as per- 


missible explosives and have quick, short flames, much 
less likely to ignite gas or dust than the flames of black 
powder or dynamite. No great explosion disaster has 
been traced to the use of these explosives, and their in- 
troduction marks one of the greatest advances yet made 
in increasing safety in mines that are dusty or liable to 
outflows of gas. 

By calling attention to the possible dangers attend- 
ing the use of electricity in mines, the bureau has led 
manufacturers to devise safer types of apparatus, especi- 
ally electrical switches and motors that can be used in 
gaseous atmospheres without danger of causing explosions 
by sparks or flashes. Several states have enacted stricter 
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laws regarding electrical equipment in mines, these laws 
being based on recommendations made by the bureau. 

In closing, I cannot better express the attitude of the 
bureau in its work than to quote the following from the 
latest annual report: 

In the conduct of its investigations the bureau’s efforts 
are directed solely toward the advancement of the public 
good. It labors without bias and without prejudice, and it 
must of necessity be a nonpartisan organization. It does not 
favor the mine operator as against the miner, nor the miner 
as against the operator, but it does strive continually to 
advance the welfare of all those who labor in the mineral 


industries, and its work is for the benefit of those industries 
and for the public. 7 

In its efforts to bring about safer and more healthful con- 
ditions and to increase efficiency and lessen waste, the bureau 
seeks the codperation of all interested persons, and it wel- 
comes the assistance of workmen’s organizations, of technical 
societies and of state officials and state governments in the 
work for the development of state mining laws and of more 
effective mine rules and regulations. 
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Looking Ahead 


The following articles will be published in Coal Age 
during the next few weeks, as fast as space will permit, 
almost every subject of real importance to coal-mining 
people having been treated by the authors of these papers: 

“Simplicity in Tipple Design;’ “A Refuse-Stacking 
Car;” “The Fuels of Texas;” “New Mining Machines ;” 
“The Home Grounds of the Miner ;”’ A Handy Report for 
Shaft Sinking ;” “Timbering Coal Mines;” “Stripping 
Coal in Ohio;” “Standardizing Operations in Coal 
Mines;” “School Grounds in the Coal Regions;” “A 
Water Softening, Purifying and Filtering Equipment ;” 
“The Importance of Gardens to Mining Towns ;” “Quarry 
Storage of Coal;” “A One-Man Roof Driller ;” “Improv- 
ing the Quality of Pillar Coal;” “Electric Coal Cutters 
for Gassy Mines ;” “Economics of Haulage ;” “Calculation 


of Mine Dams;” “Winding Drums;” “The Shaker 
Screen ;” “Protecting Electrical Equipment;” “The 


Humidifieation of Ventilating Currents;” “An Illinois 


“Haulage System;” “Burning Pulverized Culm at the 
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Mines;” “Something New in Steam-Power Air Com- 
pressing ;” “A Model Coal Installation in Durham, Eng- 
land;” “Handling Cars on Pitches;” “Practical Sugges- 
tions Concerning Steam-Shovel Mining ;” “Effective Ac- 
counting Methods,” and “Coal Face Conveyors.” 


Who’s Who in Coal Mining 


The biographies of prominent coal men that have been 
run in Coal Age under the heading “Who’s Who in Coal 
Mining” have proved so interesting to many readers that 
we have decided to make these sketches a more or less 
permanent feature. We want your codperation, how- 
ever, and will be glad to have all our friends send us 
short biographies of important coal-mining people, al- 
ways accompanying the sketch with a photograph of the 
subject. If you have a boss or an associate who you 
think is entitled by experience and accomplishments to 
a little tribute of this kind, get busy and send us a story 
about him. How did he get ahead and to what is his suc- 


‘cess attributable? If for one reason or another you don’t 


want to prepare the sketch yourself, give us the name 
of the person you have in mind and we’ll see if we can’t 
get a “Who’s Who” of him. With your help we can make 
this department of even greater benefit and inspirational 
value than we have in the past. 
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Your Co-operation 


Coal Age has accomplished much for the fuel indus- 
tries. Through its edueational work it has added to 
the safety of mining, as well as to individual and cor- 
porate efficiency. However, it has not done more than 
it should have done, and it has not been the only factor 
in helping to advance mining. The Government has 
done its share, many individuals have done theirs, and 
numerous progressive companies as a whole have added 
their quota to the total of general betterment. 

The sum of all these efforts has brought about a change 
that was hardly dreamed of a decade ago. Every worth- 
while mine official today thinks safety, acts it and 
preaches it to his subordinates. One thing is largely re- 
sponsible for such material progress—and that is codpera- 
tion. Men have told their experiences to others. Hach 
has profited by what the other has done. 

We aie really desirous that 1916 be a year of greater 
advancement than any preceding 12 months. This can 
only be brought about by active discussions of vital prob- 
lems. Facts are best evolved through argument, and it 
takes at least two to start an argument. The more that 
participate in such discussions the greater the number of 
sidelights on the questions under review. 

Without further waste of words, let’s to the point. We 
want you to contribute to our pages as well as to read 
what we publish. Every page and every department is 
open to you from the Foreword and Ideas and Sugges- 
tions to the back of the paper. All matter prepared for 
us is paid for at a fair space rate. If you can write a 
foreword that is acceptable, the payment will not be less 
than $10 and may be double that sum. A brief idea 
of a practical and helpful nature will net $5 or $10. 

An article descriptive of a modern method of mining, 
a new machinery installation, an effective plan of welfare 
work, a new scheme of accounting or any other equally 
interesting subject will bring the author anywhere from 
$10 to $50. And it does not take long to write about 
that which is already clear in one’s mind. 

Right here, however, we will digress long enough to 
answer for all our readers some questions that are fre- 
quently asked: 

1. Illustrated articles are most desirable, and we must 
have original photographs—not cuts. Any sized photo 
will do. Smooth, glossy finish is best. Drawings can be 
in pencil or ink. They may be rough sketches, finished 
tracings or blueprints. No matter what they are, we 
redraw and reletter them. 

2. Manuscript copy must be legible. Typewritten 
copy, of course, is preferable, but pencil or ink copy 
will do. One thing is important—do not crowd the writ- 
ing; leave plenty of space between the lines so that the 
editor may correct and revise the article. Many a good 
article lies on an editor’s desk waiting for him to get an 
opportunity to “dig it out,” while articles received at a 
later date, but properly and carefully prepared, go through 
with a rush. ; 
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3. Correct spelling, punctuation and proper construc- 
tion are desirable, but not essential to any fine degree. 
The man who uses the shortest, simplest words to ex- 
press his thoughts is most easily understood and is there- 
fore the best writer. An editor can quickly edit an article 
if plenty of room is left for corrections and insertions. 
A closely written manuscript cannot be edited and must 
therefore be redictated. This generally consumes more 
time than the editor would devote to writing an original 
article of equal length. 

We want your codperation in our editorial work. Coal 
Age will be better this year than ever before if our read- 
ers will interest themselves and lend their aid. And re- 
member we are approaching you on a business basis. We 
are not seeking to obtain something for nothing. Upward 
of a half-million dollars has been put into this paper, and 
the largest part of this great sum has gone to men engaged 
in mining coal. Here, therefore, is a chance to profit, not 
only materially, but through an enlarged reputation. 
Get busy now. ‘Tomorrow is always one day away. 





Pan-American Trade Is Urged 
Largely for Sentiment 


Some of the unsympathetic have been unable to com- 
prehend the Pan-American policy, the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress and all that they portend. Some 
cannot see why we should seek so diligently for friend- 
ship and trade with a people of an essentially alien origin 
and markedly different aims, and take no care for the 
expansion of our business with the people to the north 
of us, who are cousins by both birth and feeling. 

Canadians are not the only people who are wondering 
why a special building was erected by Andrew Carnegie 
in Washington and why a staff has been established at 
the expense of the several governments to promote har- 
mony and commerce with the South Americans, while the 
Canadian friendship and trade are left to the tender 
chances of our intercourse. They are not the only peo- 
ple who wonder; the members of the Pan-American 
Union are marveling also, and on the whole they cannot 
fathom the peculiar twist of the American mind, the 
odd obliquity of vision—for such they cannot fail to re- 
gard it—which makes us so anxious to embrace and so 
desirous to buy and sell with people who do not naturally 
feel warmed toward us. 

Of course those who know how the warped mirror has 
been held to our history till its fullnesses are hollows and 
its leannesses rotundities understand the reason for the 
power of these movements. They know that our thought 
rays, traveling through an artificial medium of subsi- 
dized and government-aided publicity, are no longer un- 
refracted. This fostered interest in the lands south of 
the Rio Grande does not arise from a desire to absorb 
them as South Americans naturally imagine, but is a 
piece of sentiment which by the power of suggestion and 
auto-suggestion has permeated us and urges us to try 
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to do business with the Pan-Americans despite their sus- 
picions, their language and their different origin. 

But this anxiety to fly in the face of circumstance which 
makes us regard exports to Canada as domestic trade and 
yearn so to deal with the Latins of the continent is never- 
theless strange and worthy of explanation. Why should 
we neglect Canada, which is near to us in distance, in 
race and soul, and be so anxious to seek the suffrage of 
the Latin people? 

No one can deny we are sentimental. George E. Rob- 
erts of the National City Bank of New York City, with 
which Pan-Americanism is an obsession, urges that we 
try to obtain South American trade “by investments in 
“South America.” 

Did you ever hear any one in the United States urge 
that we make trade for Uncle Sam by moving our fac- 
tories to Canada? Is this the main purpose of the Pan- 
American Union—to take our loose money to Argentina 
and Brazil or open a coal mine in Colombia solely with 
the idea of cementing this artificial bond? If this is 
the trend of the reasoning, people may well be excused 
if they pass up the American doctrine of “humanity first’ 
for the narrower proverb now fashionable at Washington. 

No one believes the Canadians are going to try to 
capture trade with the United States by erecting fac- 
tories in Connecticut and opening coal mines in Penn- 
sylvania. Why, for the mere sake of seeking trade in 
the South, should we plant any kind of mill or open any 
sort of mine in South America ? 

Of course we do want peace and amity with the people 
south of us. They are far more admirable in many ways 
than we think. Because their public-school system is not 
like ours is no reason why we should think their learned 
men are not as well skilled as can be found in our col- 
leges. They are a little more academic, but not a whit 
less cultured, and their sense of art is keener than our 
own. We have only a fleeting sense of the surpassing 
beauty of their cities. 

We really do want to trade with them if we can do it 
profitably. Perhaps we would do well to make more in- 
vestments in their railroads, mills and mines. In fact 
even more might be conceded. We might admit that it 
is better to build a factory or open a mill in South 
America than in Canada because the Latin is not the 
Anglo-Saxon with his jealous eye restricting profits by 
provocative enactments and then again because some 
South American deposits are fabulously rich. 

But trade in Pan-America should not be the shuttle- 
cock of sentiment. If there is any such feeling, it should 
really draw us to the people with the maple leaf on their 
flag; if trade is to be developed for friendship’s sake, it 
is natural to expand our commerce with them. 

Yet not even in regard to Canada should we act on 
impulse and emotionalism. Every foreign development 
of our commerce should be based on profit. It may pay 
us to put our investments abroad where they will not 
be subject to Trade and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sions and Public Service watchdogs which prevent fair 
margins and the acquirement of wealth. It may be bet- 
ter to run a few risks of losing money in upheavals as 
in Mexico and from the negligence of Presidents, in view 
of the rich rewards. 

But let it be for these profitable ends that we do busi- 
ness and not because at one time a clever politician caught 
the popular fancy, hypnotized America and made us 
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feel rather than think. How simply we follow after prop- 


aganda and how easily, having endowed a thought with 
a name, a stately home and a man to impersonate it, 
we let it dominate us till the vision which we slackly per- 
mitted overshadows our very reason. 


2 
Present Trend of Conditions 
on New Contracts 


In New England the great anxiety over shipments on 
present contracts has completely overshadowed all con- 
sideration of purchases for next season. In most cases 
both shippers and local distributors are declining to enter 
into new engagements until there is some clearing up in 
the situation. A few Pennsylvania operators have been 
sounding out the buying opinion with regard to higher 
prices after Apr. 1, but it is felt this was done with more 
of a bearing on new wage schedules than any real effort 
to get future tonnage. The fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the 1916-17 contracts inland from Boston, 
Providence and Portland and at tidewater were closed 
the latter part of 1915, and at very low prices, will make 
buyers diffident about purchasing early unless there is 
a mining suspension. 

The Cambridge (Mass.) Water Board contract (No. 
1728, Vol. 8, p. 1045) awarded on Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous shows the influence of higher prices early in 
December, the price being 40c. higher than the previous 
six months. On the other hand, the bids on coal. for 
the United States engineers, Norfolk, Va. (No. 1651, 
Vol. 9, p. 106), indicate how easy the position of Poca- 
hontas and New River was at Hampton Roads at about 
the same time. 

Despite increased prices, contracting at Philadelphia 
is active. Consumers seem anxious to be protected as 
soon as possible, even if for only three months, which is 
all the principal shippers are willing to contract for. 

Bids for city business (No. 1835, Vol. 8, p. 
1089, Vol. 9, pp. 36, 106, and this issue)—one 
of the most important contracts of the year involv- 
ing approximately. 250,000 tons of both anthracite 
and bituminous coal—showed greatly increased prices. 
Anthracite coal averaged about $1 a ton higher than last 
year, and bituminous was in some instances more than 
$1.50 higher. In addition most of the bidders pro- 
tected themselves with strike clauses, though there were 
several bituminous shippers with mines in unorganized 
territory who omitted this protection. 

A large bulk of the anthracite award was made to 
concerns not directly engaged in the mining of coal. 
One of the biggest anthracite mining companies, which 
formerly had a large proportion of the city tonnage and 
whose prices at this time were considerably lower than 
its nearest competitors, had its bid thrown out because 
it declined to protect prices for more than three months, 
nor would it agree to deliver coal on an analysis basis 
at this time. 

Shipments are now being made on this business by the 
lowest bidders, but there has been no official award as 
yet, and there is a persistent rumor to the effect that the 
new administration that came in with the first of the 
year will in a short time reject all bids and readvertise. 
This can be readily done, as the bidding forms reserve 
great latitude as to the acceptance or rejection of a 
contract. 
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West Virgimia-Ohio Coal Rates 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the article by J. W. Dawson, 
Coal Age, Dec. 11, p. 973, bearing on the rates on coal 
from West Virginia mines, I beg to state that it is not 
the desire of the western Pennsylvania and Ohio coal op- 
erators to bring disaster to the coal-mining interests of 
West Virginia, but to simply have applied to all sections 
rates that will be equitable. 

Every natural deposit has its own natural market, to 
which it should have an equitable rate for shipment. In 
past years, in order to encourage the development of West 
Virginia coals, less than normal rates were allowed, and 
under such rates the development was very much greater 
than had been expected. This operated to the decided det- 
riment of the older coal fields, more advantageously lo- 
cated with respect to certain markets. 

In the beginning it was a concession, the real cost of 
which was actually borne by the other fields, since the 
various carriers worked on the general-average theory. 
Now, West Virginia, having had its trade established 
at the expense of western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, 
which was accomplished in reality through discriminatory 
action, when the wrong is about to be righted, naturally 
insists on its perpetuity. 

EQUITABLE FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS 


There is an equitable differential between all the pro- 
ductive coal fields for certain markets, and this difference 
should be observed in the making of rates to such markets. 
Differentials should be really appled on the percentage 
basis, and the actual operative conditions of the various 
carriers concerned should be taken into consideration. 

It will be found that the fair Lake rate from the Ka- 
nawha district, controlled by the Kanawha & Michigan, 
should be $1.15 and from eastern Ohio mines 80¢., or prac- 
tically 70 per cent. If the former rate is 97%c., as at the 
present time, the latter should be 70 per cent. of that rate, 
or 68¢c. for eastern Ohio. 

Likewise the equitable rate from the Pittsburgh district 
to Lake ports should be 64¢., which is 55.6 per cent. of the 
Kanawha rate. When the latter is arbitrarily made 97c., 
the former becomes 55.6 per cent. of that rate, or 54c. for 
Pittsburgh shipments. The operators of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio are tired of carrying the West Virginia load and 
simply demand justice, regardless of the amounts appl- 
cable to the various districts. H. K. Myers. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Letter No. 2—Referring to J. W. Dawson’s article, 
“Change of Railroad Rates in West Virginia,” Coal Age, 
Dec. 11, p. 973, permit me to reply to some of the state- 
ments made therein. I desire to do this solely in the inter- 
est of fair play. From the beginning of time men have been 
prone to undertake impracticable feats and, when they 
tail, to accuse their fellow men of conspiring against them. 
From a careful study of the situation it is quite evident 
that the coal operators and railroads of western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio have no need of conspiring against the 


coal industry of West Virginia, although they may need 
to take concerted action to protect their natural markets 
from appropriation by West Virginia interests. 

I have heard it said that Cain slew his brother in or- 
der that he might broaden his own field of operation and, 
in answer to an inquiry as to his brother’s welfare, replied 
that he was not his “brother’s keeper.” Stephen A. Doug- 
lass undertook to discredit Abraham Lincoln by stating 
to an audience that Lincoln had been “employed behind 
a counter over which liquor was sold.” Lincoln, in reply, 
stated that “A truth half told is worse than a lie” and 
added that he “had at one time, in an effort to earn an 
honest living, accepted employment in a grocery store 
where liquor was sold over the counter; but Mr. Douglass 
had forgotten to say that he himself was the best custo- 
mer.” 


Tue TrutH But HatF Top 


IT may say, when Mr. Dawson stated that Ohio increased 
its coal production from about 18,000,000 tons in 1900 
to 36,000,000 tons in 1913, as evidence that it was only 
the mine-run law that was retarding Ohio’s coal industry, 
and neglected to say that West Virginia’s coal production 
increased from 16,700,000 tons in 1898 to 71,000,000 
tons in 1913, he only told half the truth. Looking at these 
comparisons, one naturally wonders what induced this 
phenomenal, or mushroom, growth of the coal industry in 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Dawson claims the coal of West Virginia is of a su- 
perior grade, and yet he gives the prices of coal shipments 
as $1.09 for Ohio, $1.12 for western Pennsylvania and 
only $1.03 for West Virginia. He admits that a large 
part of West Virginia’s production moves into and through 
the coal-producing states of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
If West Virginia coal is superior in quality to that of 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania, which is questioned, why 
have they been selling it in Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
markets for 6 to 9c. per ton less, unless it was for the 
purpose of apprepriating those markets. 


SEEMING ATTEMPT TO DiscREDIT OHIO’ 


Why has Mr. Dawson emphasized an increase in the 
Ohio production of 100 per cent. in 13 years and neglected 
to mention an increase of 325 per cent. in West Virginia 
in 15 years, unless it was to discredit Ohio just as Doug- 
lass tried to discredit Lincoln. Mr. Dawson seems to re- 
sent the alleged statement that the development of the 
West Virginia coal industry to its ,present proportions 
was an economic blunder. ‘The statement might well have 
been made in stronger terms, because any branch of an in- 
dustry that must depend upon men and railroads perma- 
nently rendering service at three-fifths the prices for like 
services in other branches of the same industry cannot be 
successful in face of the tendencies for fair play assured 
by governmental control. 

As Abraham Lincoln once said, a nation cannot con- 
tinue to exist half-slave and half-free. No more can 
railroads continue to transport coal from one district at 
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three mills per ton-mile and charge other districts five 
mills per ton-mile. Neither can one district continue 
to have its coal cut and loaded into mine cars for 30 and 
32e. per ton, while the majority of mine workers receive 
45 and 47c. for like service. One district cannot continue 
to pay but 2214c. per hr. for mule drivers, while the 
greater number of mule drivers receive 374c. It cannot 
continue to be lawful for men to organize, parade and 
strike in one state, while the same acts are unlawful in 
another state. Neither will men long be imprisoned for 
violation of an injunction of silence in one state, unless 
they are imprisoned in other states for a like offense, 
because the various branches of the Federal Government 
will in due time eliminate these inequalities. 


No Conspiracy OF OHIO AND WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
OPERATORS 


There is and there has been no conspiracy on the part 
of the coal operators and railroads of western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. There has been no need of such con- 
spiracy, because the coal beds of western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio are so situated with reference to the great coal- 
consuming territory that operators do not need to con- 
spire. Unfortunately, they have been forced to the ne- 
eessity of united action by the prevailing Cain-and-Doug- 
lass spirit so prominent in West Virginia, which has re- 
sulted in the appropriation of markets through subven- 
tion of rates by the mine workers and railroads of that 
state. 

Mr. Dawson is concerned as to what will happen to the 
mine workers of West Virginia and their families, but does 
not for one moment consider what has already happened 
to the mine workers and their families in the coal-produc- 
ing states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Pennsylvania, 
whose markets he admits West Virginia must hold or the 
coal industry of that state will suffer. It is rather late 
to announce such apprehension. It would have been a 
more appropriate time to have considered that question 
before seeking to gain control of those markets by means 
of subvention of labor and transportation rates. West 
Virginia can pay the usual rates for labor and transpor- 
tation and supply its natural markets, but it cannot and 
never could hope to supply the natural markets of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan: and western Pennsylvania without sub- 
vention of those rates. 


PossIBILITY OF FEDERAL INTERVENTION 


The coal operators and railroads of West Virginia, 
when they undertook to appropriate the markets of Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, assumed the responsibility of 
any loss and suffering that may accrue to the coal industry 
of that state whenever the various branches of the Federal 
Government will require fair play and demand that the 
charges for service be measured by the same standard 
everywhere. 

The coal operators and railroads of West Virginia are 
not wholly responsible for the loss accruing to the coal 
operators, railroads and mine workers of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and western Pennsylvania, because the United 
Mine Workers’ organization assumed a part of that re- 
sponsibility when it exerted its strength in forcing in- 
creases of wages in those states and made no appreciable 
effort to obtain the same advances in West Virginia. While 
there were extenuating circumstances in the way of the in- 
junction of silence specialized upon in West Virginia, 
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the officers of the United Mine Workers’ organization need 
not have encouraged subvention of labor rates by recogniz- 
ing and participating in contracts contrary to their avowed 
principles, thereby becoming a party to subsidizing the 
coal industry of West Virginia to the extent of one-third 
of the mine workers’ earnings. 

It certainly costs a miner and a mule driver as much to 
live in West Virginia as it does in Ohio, especially where 
they have no opportunity to buy their necessities except 
from one merchant who has no competition. The officers 
of the United Mine Workers have insisted upon increased 
rates in Ohio because of the increased cost of living, and 
the cost of living has surely increased as much in West 
Virginia as in Ohio. If a mule driver is worth 3714. 
per hr. in Ohio, his services should be equally valuable 
in West Virginia; but, when he works in West Virginia 
for 22%%c. per hr., he is subsidizing the coal industry of 
that state to the extent of 15c. per hr. Mine workers 
either get too little money in West Virginia or they get 
too much money in Ohio, and if the selfish interests of 
operators cannot see this, the officers of the miners’ organi- 
zation should see it. If it was wrong that one man be in 
bondage and the other free, it must be wrong for one 
man to be free and the other one-third bound. 

The whole matter seems to be a question for the Federal 
Government to work out along equitable lines, assuring to 
each element an impartial adjustment of the evident dis- 
criminatory rates and conditions, which have resulted in 
the present chaotic condition. 

This seems to be the only hope of a just and equitable 
solution, and the writer for one will be content to have 
the Federal Government adjudicate the matter, with the 
confidence that no branch of that Government will make 
a desert of Ohio in order to increase the fertility of 
West Virginia. J. J. Rosy. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Expressing Grades in Mining 


In his article entitled ‘‘“Mine Hoist Calculations,” Coal 
Age, Dec. 4, F. L. Stone says, page 917, as follows: “It 
must be borne in mind that percentage of grade as given 
in coal-mine work is in reality the sine of the angle that 
the slope makes with the horizontal and the rope pull due 
to the weight alone is W times this sine.” 

In my opinion Mr. Stone should qualify this remark by 
making it apply to engineering practice in highly inclined 
seams. As a matter of fact, grades in coal-mining prac- 
tice in the large majority of cases are expressed the same 
as in railroad work, the grade being taken as the ratio 
of the vertical height to the horizontal distance, instead 
of the distance measured on the incline. 

When the grade is thus referred to the horizontal dis- 
tance, the percentage of grade expressed decimally is equal 
to the tangent of the grade angle. 

If the 6-per cent. grade assumed in Mr. Stone’s calcu- 
lations is referred to the inclined distance, his figures are 
correct, but if this percentage of grade is referred to the 
horizontal distance, the angle of inclination must be 
found, and will be the angle whose sine is 0.06. The 
weight hoisted must then be multiplied by the tangent 
of this angle to find the effective weight or pull on the 
rope. C. E. Bowron. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 19—After reading with much interest the 
letters on this subject I am led to give my definition of 
what constitutes an efficient foreman in a coal mine. He 
must be an active man who is well versed in technical 
mining and a diligent student of modern methods and 
equipment, besides possessing sufficient executive ability 
to enforce strict discipline in the mines. Such a man in 
the employ of a reasonable company will, in my judgment, 
make an efficient foreman. 

However, as we all know, there are instances where the 
company or its manager or superintendent fails to work 
in conjunction with the foreman, which handicaps all his 
efforts and bridles his efficiency. As a result, his time of 
service with the company is of short duration, for which 
he may not be wholly to blame. 

In order that a mine foreman may reach a high standard 
of efficiency, it is imperative that he shall understand 
human nature and be able to decide promptly the many 
petty troubles that arise among the workmen, without re- 
ferring such minor matters to the superintendent or 
manager. As a matter of fact, all men know right from 
wrong, and a just decision meets with the approval of 
even him against whom it discriminates. Mine workers 
all know that it is a mine foreman’s highest duty to en- 
force the company’s established rules of discipline and 
compel obedience to the mining law, mine regulations and 
the instructions of the mine inspector. 

Besides his dealings with the men in his charge there is 
another phase in which the mine foreman must show 
his efficiency. I refer now to the power to keep under con- 
stant observation the daily routine of the mine and know 
the progress that is being made in every branch of the 
work. He must be able to judge correctly of the capa- 
bilities of different men to perform various kinds of work, 
in order that he may know when certain work has been 
performed with diligence. With this knowledge at hand 
he is able to make at any time an intelligent and reliable 
report with respect to the capacity of the mine and the 
possibility of increasing the daily output of coal. With 
some men this is a natural endowment, while others ac- 
quire such ability by constant application and study. It 
is, however, an important part of the make-up of an effi- 
cient mine foreman. Puitiep M. WEHIGLE. 

Hooversyville, Penn. 


Letter No. 20—I have followed with great interest the 
discussion of the efficiency of mine foremen and feel that 
I must give a little of my own experience along this line. 
I started as a fireboss and later became, in turn, assistant 
foreman, mine foreman and superintendent. I find that 
much that has been said agrees with my own views. 

The fireboss, as a rule, has twice as much work on hand 
as he can do properly. On his second round he cannot give 
the attention he should to the examination of falls and 
abandoned places. Also, as has been remarked, the assist- 
ant foreman in many cases practically runs the mine, 
while the foreman sits in his office or, at times, sleeps off 
a jag that he had the night before. It is clear that the 
foreman in such a case is far from an efficient man in his 
place. If it were not for his assistant, such a foreman 
would not hold his place long, but the assistant seldom, if 
ever, gets any credit for his hard work. 
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I have found in my experience that a mine foreman is 
greatly aided in his efforts to attain efficiency by the en- 
couragement given him by his superintendent. It some- 
times happens that, with the idea of economizing, the 
superintendent will lay off a foreman or his assistant or a 
fireboss for a day or so at a time when work is slack. 
Such a practice discourages the man and makes him 
less efficient in his work than he would be if allowed full 
time, as there is always work that he can do to advantage 
during the slack period. I have found that to get the 
most out of my men I must treat them as I would be 
treated in the same position myself. There is nothing 
to be gained by laying these men off and docking them 
for some.error or mistake for which they may not, after 
all, be wholly to blame. 

An efficient mine foreman, employed by the month, will 
not lay off when the mine is idle, but will busy himself 
looking after the many little things that require his at- 
tention. As mine foreman, I had two assistant foremen 
and three firebosses in my charge, and I have found it of 
advantage to employ these men steadily days when the 
mine was idle. In the long run this plan will generally 
save money for the company. A. J. Futon. 

Kittanning, Penn. 

Calculating Relative Humidity 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry of “Miner,” who 
asked for a practical method of calculating the relative 
humidity of the air without the use of hygrometric tables, 
Coal Age, Dec. 11, p. 986, permit me to offer for consid- 
eration a method that I have frequently used and found 
to give fairly approximate results in mine work. 

So far as I am aware and as stated in the reply to this 
inquiry found on the same page, no formula has ever been 
published for calculating the relative humidity of air with- 
out the use of hygrometric tables. I have often searched 
technical books to find such a formula, but without suc- 
cess. As “Miner” states that he is familiar with the usual 
means of calculating relative humidity by the use of the 
tables, it will be unnecessary to refer to these well-known 
methods. What I have to suggest has been found helpful 
in my own practice and I hope may prove useful to others. 

Assuming that 100 per cent. represents a state of com- 
plete saturation of the air, the drop in percentage for each 
degree of difference between the dry- and wet-bulb read- 
ings is based on the reading of the dry-bulb thermometer 
and varies with the temperature as follows: 

Dry bulb, 40 deg. F., drop = 7 per cent. per deg. 
Dry bulb, 50 deg. F., drop = 61% per cent. per dég. 
Dry bulb, 60 deg. F., drop = 6 per cent. per deg. 
Dry bulb, 70 deg. F., drop = 514 per cent. per deg. 
Dry bulb, 80 deg. F., drop = 5 per cent. per deg. 

Applying this rule to the case cited by the correspondent 
gives the following results: Dry-bulb temperature, 70 
deg.; wet-bulb, 63 deg. F.; difference, 70 — 63 = 7 deg. 
Since the drop for a dry-bulb reading of 70 deg. F. is 5.5 
per cent., the total drop in this case is 7 & 5.5 = 38.5 
per cent. The relative humidity is, therefore, 100 — 38.5 
= 61.5 per cent., as found by this rule, while the actual 
percentage calculated by the use of hygrometric tables is 
67 per cent., a difference of 5.5 per cent. 

In actual mine practice, however, the rule suggested 
gives more approximate results. For example, take some 
actual mine readings, which are as follows: 
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1. Dry-bulb, 49 deg.; wet-bulb, 45 deg.; difference, 4 
deg. = 74 per cent.; actual, 73.0 per cent. 
%. Dry-bulb, 45 deg.; wet-bulb, 43 deg.; difference, 2 


deg. = 86 per cent.; actual 85.1 per cent. 
3. Dry-bulb, 46 deg.; wet-bulb, 45 deg.; difference, 1 
deg. = 93 per cent.; actual, 92.6 per cent. 


These results prove that the method I have suggested 
is very close for actual readings obtained in mine work, 
nd I think that if “Miner” and others will test the method 
in their own practice, it will prove satisfactory. 

Ensley, Ala. THoMAS MULHOLLAND. 


|The method suggested by this correspondent, it will 
be readily seen, is approximately correct at sea level for 
small differences between the dry- and wet-bulb readings. 
For greater differences the approximation is not so close, 
as shown in the case cited by “Miner” and calculated by 
our correspondent. Moreover, fhe method takes no ac- 
count of elevation above sea level or changes in barometric 
reading, to which conditions we have previously drawn at- 
tention when replying to this inquiry.—Editor. ] 
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Store Checks vs. Thrift 


Letter No. 10—I have been reading with great interest 
the discussion of the store-check system and hope that it 
will not be given up until those who are so anxious for 
this system to be abolished are made to see that it is an 
absolute necessity in many mining towns and camps. 

For the most part those who picture the store-check 
ystem as a bad one are people who have never spent a week 
Mm a mining camp in all their lives and know little or 
nothing of the conditions that exist in a large number of 
mining localities. Take, for example, some of the mining 
towns of eastern Kentucky or West Virginia, where there 
is nothing but a few houses grouped about the mine, 
which were built for the miners and mine officials. It goes 
without saying that if the coal companies operating there 
did not run a general supply store where their employees 
could obtain the necessaries of hfe they could not operate 
their mines. 


e 
THE StorE-CuHECK SysTEM A CONVENIENCE 


Under the conditions prevailing in such mining districts 
the store-check system is a convenience, both to the min- 
ers and to the operating companies. To illustrate: Coal 
miners as a rule belong to the migrating class. They are 
a class by themselves. When a miner strikes a camp, he 
is generally “broke.” He has no money to pay for the 
necessary food for himself or family. In this condition 
he can generally go to the store, and it will allow him to 
draw a sufficient amount of store checks to supply his im- 
mediate needs so that he can start to work. It is hard for 
one who has not tramped the coal fields, as I have done 
in five states of this country, to realize what it means to 
be “broke” and how the store-check system is a blessing 
rather than a curse to the miner. 

Tam willing to admit that advantage is often taken both 
by the company and by the miners where the system is in 
use. For example, the company often prohibits miners 
from trading at other places than the company store; 
and again, the man who has the heaviest account on the 
store books often has the best place given him in the 
mine. I have observed, however, that where this is the 
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custom, the poorest class of labor is employed and the 
miners put out the dirtiest coal. I believe also that if the 
cost sheets at such mines were to be closely analyzed, they 
would show the highest cost of operation per ton of coal 
mined. 

I want to compare conditions where coal companies run 
stores for the convenience of their miners with places 
where it is unlawful for a coal company to operate a store 
in connection with its mines. For example, a miner ap- 
plies for work at a mine in Kentucky, West Virginia or 
some other state where company stores are in operation, 
and if he is “broke,” he can go to the store and draw 
the amount of his first day’s wage in store checks, which 
will enable him to live until payday comes around. For 
this accommodation there is no discount made when he 
gets his pay envelope. 

Now, compare these conditions with those that exist in 
Illinois, where it is unlawful for a coal company to run a 
store in connection with its mine, and a coal company is 
not allowed to give a store check to a miner. After the 
passage of this law by the State Legislature the coal com- 
panies organized a grocery or supply company, and in 
connection with this they have what is called by the miner 
a “sticker” office. This is merely a company office where 
the miner’s time is turned in. A miner coming to town 
“broke” can often get no money until payday, and he must 
have at least two days’ work before he can get anything at 
the “sticker” office. At some mines he must pay 10c. 
for every dollar he draws before payday, and he is charged 
2c. for each sticker written for him. I would ask which 
of these systems is preferable. 


EFFEct oF REMOVING THE CoMPANY STORE 


It has been claimed that the removal of the company 
store would have a tendency to make the miner “more 
thrifty.” I fail to understand how it would operate in this 
manner. While there is a certain class of miners who will 
save money if given half a chance, there is a larger class 
who would not save a cent if they earned a salary ever so 
large. I know of a mine foreman who earned $125 a 
month, while his assistant, who only received $85 a month, 
was often called upon to lend his boss money to tide him 
over to payday. There was no scrip system at this mine, 
and yet that fact did not help to make the foreman 
ethorittiy 

In reply to this argument I would like to ask, What 
would be the result if the city authorities attempted to dic- 
tate to citizens how they should spend their money, with 
the hope of making them more thrifty? It seems to me 
that this would be a parallel case to the attempt to force 
miners to economize by removing the company store. A 
mining town or camp, at the best, is not very attractive, 
and every effort should be made to make life more comfort- 
able and pleasant for mine workers, whose lot it is to pass 
one-third of their time underground, where they are 
denied the sunshine and free atmosphere that is enjoyed 
on the surface. It is no wonder that, when they come out 
of the dark hole where they labor, they want to enjoy life 
as best they can. It is my conviction that there are greater 
evils in coal mining than the store-check system as prac- 
ticed in the company store, and in attempting to find a 
remedy for the objectionable features of this system, there 
may be the danger that the cure will be worse than the 
existing evils. OstEL BULLOCK. 

Eldorado, Ill. 
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The Barograph To Replace the 
Barometer im Coal Mining 


A great deal has been written in regard to the actual 
effect of barometric changes on the gaseous condition of 
the air in mines generating gas. The investigation of 
this question in the mines of Great Britain, France, 
Prussia and Austria has resulted in establishing the 
fact beyond all question that a sudden fall of barometric 
pressure is always accompanied by a considerable increase 
in the percentage of gas in the mine workings. It is not 
assumed, however, that the emission of gas from the pores 
of the coal or rock is materially increased by the decrease 
in atmospheric pressure. 

The fact being established, then, that a sudden fall 
of barometric pressure is accompanied by an increase in 
the flow of gas into mines from any source whatsoever, 
I would like to ask if the safety of operations in a 
gaseous mine does not depend to a very large extent on 
a more careful observation of the changes that take place 
in atmospheric pressure, as indicated by the barometer, 
which I am glad to say is now to be found at most of 
the large mines and is considered a part of their equip- 
ment, although I fear that the instrument is not as closely 
observed as its importance requires. 

SHAT MINING ENGINEER. 








We are glad that the correspondent has drawn atten- 
tion to the importance of more closely observing the 
changes in barometric pressure in connection with the 
safe operation of a gaseous mine. As he has stated, a 
sudden fall of barometric pressure is shortly followed by 
a considerable outflow of gas from abandoned workings, 
and other void places where gas has accumulated. 

Tt is a fact, however, that it requires a sudden drop 
of the barometer and a large storage capacity for gas 
to make any appreciable increase in the percentage of gas 
in an airway where a considerable quantity of air is 
passing. This is clearly shown by an actual calculation 
based on 10 acres of abandoned workings in a 6-ft. seam, 
assumed to be filled with pure marsh gas, where a drop 
of ;45 in. barometer in three hours was found to cause 
an increase of only 14 per cent. of gas in an air current 
of 30,000 cu.ft. per min. (Engineering and Mining 
Journal, Vol. 83, p. 1053). 

The assumed drop of pressure in this case is quite 
moderate for this country. The barometric changes are 
much more sudden or abrupt here than in England. It 
is not uncommon to observe a fall of an inch of mercury 
in from 10 to 12 hr., and frequently the rate of fall is 
much greater, as shown by the accompanying chart taken 
from a barograph recording a recent storm in New York 
(Dec. 29), when the barometer fell 14 in. in four hours. 

A close observation of the barograph during a period of 
10 years enables us to say that the indications of this 
instrument precede the actual effects in the mine a suffi- 
cient length of time to enable ample warning to be given 
by telephone from the main office on the surface to the 
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inside workings of the mine, announcing the sudden 
change in barometric pressure that may be expected and 
is even then taking place. Indeed, the change of pressure 
as indicated by the instrument precedes by from two to 
three hours the actual disturbance of the atmosphere 
caused by- the advancing storm, and it may be assumed 
that such disturbance is not without effect in increasing 
explosive conditions in the mine workings through certain 
vibratory or electrical influences as yet not fully under- 
stood. 7 

The real trouble due to a sudden fall of barometric 
fressure is not to be sought in the increase in the percent- 
age of gas in the air current flowing in an airway. The 
ereatest trouble and danger are experienced in the poorly 
ventilated places of the mine and in pillar workings. It is 
in these and similar places that the effect of pressure 
changes is most keenly felt and the actual danger follow- 
ing a sudden fall of barometer is most to be feared. It 
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often happens that the settling of a drawslate or other 
thin stratum at the roof in a mine forms a considerable 
reservoir for gas that is quickly affected by any change 
in pressure. These places should be closely watched by 
the fireboss and safeguarded by the withdrawal of the 
men if necessary or at least by warning them of the 
approach of danger. 

In this connection we would urge that every uptodate 
mine should be equipped with a barograph in addition 
to the standard mercurial barometer now so frequently 
seen at the top of the shaft. It is better that both of 
these instruments be placed together in the main office, 
which should be connected by telephone with the inside 
of the mine. It is often wrongly assumed that the indi- 
cations of the barometer will be more prompt when the 
instrument is placed out of doors. Any change of atmos- 
pheric pressure is manifested with equal force and 
promptness both indoors and out. 

The advantage of the barograph is that the chart shows 
a continuous reading and any change of pressure is 
more quickly and accurately observed than is possible 
with the mercurial barometer. This is an important 
feature in its application to mine work. The readings 
of the barograph, which is simply a recording barometer, 
should be compared from time to time with those of the 
standard mercurial barometer. 


January 15, 1916 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—The quantity of air required to ventilate a mine 
is 120,000 cu.ft. per min. If the entire shaft is cir- 
cular, what should be its diameter in order that the 
‘velocity of the current will be 500 ft. per min.? 

Ans.—The required sectional area of the shaft in this 
case 1S 


Pavel 20,000, 
ee Kh a 240 sq.ft. 
The diameter required to give this area is 
240 
=> a . ow int) Je 
d 0 7E54 17.48, say 17.5 ft 


Ques.—Find the specific gravity of a mixture contain- 
ing one cubic foot of air, two of hydrogen, three of car- 
bon dioxide and four of nitrogen. 

Ans.—Calling the density of air (weight per cu.ft.) 
unity or 1, the specific gravity of these gases referred 
to air is as follows: Hydrogen, 0.069; carbon dioxide, 
1.529; nitrogen, 0.971. Then, since the weight of any 
solid liquid or gas is equal to the volume multiplied by 
the density, the relative weights of these gases referred 
to air as unity are as follows: 


Alr, 1 volume, 1 X 1 oa 
Hydrogen, 2 volumes, 2 X 0.069 = 0.138 
Carbon Dioxide, 3 volumes, 3 &K 1.529 = 4.587 


Nitrogen, 4 volumes, 4 X 0.971 = 3.884 








Total, 10 volumes, 9.609 

Then, since the total weight of the 10 volumes of 
mixed air and gases referred to the weight of one vol- 
ume of air as unity is 9.609, the density of this mixture 
(weight per cu.ft.) is 9.609 — 10 = 0.9609, or the spe- 
cifie gravity of the mixture referred to air as unity is, 
say 0.961. 

Ques.—A mine is ventilated by two fans, both being 
located at the top of the same upcast shaft. One of these 
fans is 24 ft. in diameter and produces a water gage of 
1.5 in., while the other fan is 18 ft. in diameter and 
produces a 2-in. water gage. Both fans are of the same 
make and are properly constructed. State which of these 
fans will produce the higher percentage in volumetric 
capacity and why. 

Ans.—Since the larger 24-ft. fan is producing a lower, 
1.5-in. gage in the drift connecting it with the upcast 
shaft, while the smaller 18-ft. fan is producing a higher, 
2-in. gage in its drift connected with the same shaft, it 
is supposed that the smaller fan is running at a higher 
speed than the larger one. 

The question asks, Which fan will show the higher 
percentage in volumetric capacity? By this is under- 
stood the higher volumetric efficiency, or the ratio of the 
quantity (Q) of air passing through the fan expressed 
in cubic feet per minute, to the volume (V) of the fan 
in cubic feet per minute. In fan ventilation the pres- 


sure head or water gage (w.g.) varies as the square of 
the peripheral speed, which is proportional to the num- 
ber (nm) of revolutions per minute times the diameter 
(d) of the fan. Hence, the water gage varies as the 
square of the product of the speed and diameter of the 
fan; thus 

Ud toes (ALE) (1) 

But, for the same conditions in the mine or airway, 
the quantity of air in circulation varies as the square 
root of the water gage, or as nd; thus 

Q varies as nd (2) 

Again, the volume of the fan expressed in cubic feet 
per minute varies as the speed and the square of the 
diameter of the fan, which gives 

V varies as nd? (3) 

From the two last expressions it appears that the 
ratio of the quantity of air in circulation to the volume 
of the fan varies inversely as the diameter of the fan, 
which is expressed by the formula 

Uae Cee ae 
yp varlesas 4 (4) 
In other words the volumetric efficiency K varies inversely 
as the diameter of the fan; thus 
; : u : 
K variesas = (5) 
d 

This shows that the smaller fan, running at a higher 
speed and producing a higher gage and consequently tak- 
ing a larger volume of air, presents a higher volumetric 
efficiency—in the ratio of 24:18 or 4:3. In other words 
the volumetric efficiency of the small fan is practically 
11, times that of the larger fan, under the assumed con- 
ditions. : 

Ques.—lf a ventilating fan running at 80 r.p.m. pro- 
duces. a water gage of 3.75 in., at what speed must this 
fan be run in order to produce a water gage of 1.82 in.? 

Ans.—The water gage is reduced approximately one- 
half, and since the quantity of air in circulation varies 
as the square root of the pressure or water’ gage, the 
quantity of air circulated under this reduced gage will 
be V0.5 = 0.7. Then, it is generally assumed that the 
speed of the fan varies with the quantity, and on this 
basis the speed would have to be reduced in the same 
ratio as the quantity, which gives for the reduced speed, 
50 SS OCs oor pam: 

More accurately, however, the fifth power of the water 
gage varies as the eighth power of the speed of a fan, 
for the same conditions in the mine or airway. Hence, 
the speed ratio is equal to the eighth root of the fifth 
power of the water-gage ratio; or, expressed as a formula, 


Me nel flee 

80 3.75 
n, = 80 V 0.485° = 80 X 0.636 = say 50.9 r.p.m. 
That is, the speed of this fan must be reduced to prac- 


tically 51 r.p.m. in order to make the required reduction 
in water gage for the same conditions in the mine. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


As a result of rumors that some employers are contem- 
plating reducing wages or levying assessments as reimburse- 
ments for the cost of workmen’s compensation insurance, the 
State Compensation Board has ruled that such methods will 
be contrary to the letter and spirit of the law. 

This action is the first to be taken by the state following 
these rumors and the practice of coal and laundry companies 
in adding the insurance cost to their products. 

A hint that drastic action may be taken in the near future 
if employers try to secure the insurance cost from their 
employees is given by Chairman Mackey in a statement, in 
which he says that the power of the Commonwealth will be 
called upon to protect the wage earner. 

The board is considering the 10 to 25c. increase recently 
made in the price of coal, it is said. Several big operators 
have announced recently that the cost of coal would be in- 
creased to consumers because of the compensation expense. 

The board’s ruling follows: “It is contrary, both to the 
letter and the spirit of the workmen’s compensation act of 
1915, for an employer to levy contribution upon his employ- 
ees by reducing their wages or otherwise for the purpose of 
meeting his liability under the act.” 

Corporations (coal) exempted from insuring by the work- 
men’s board are: 

Cambria Steel Co., Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Co., Lackawanna Iron and Steel Co., A. Pardee & Co., 
G. B. Markle Co., Penn Mary Coal Co., Heilwood Coal Co., 
Price Pancost Coal Co., Temple Coal Co., Forty Fort Coal Co., 
Mt. Lookout Coal Co., Lackawanna Coal Co., Windoon Coal 
Mining Co., Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., Harwood Coal 
Co., Alliance Coal and Mining Co. 

Companies underwriting workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in Pennsylvania have been ordered by the State Insur- 
ance Department to cover only compensation liability under 
the approved rates. Additional liability requires additional 
premium or the coverage is impaired. 

In explaining the order the insurance commissioners say 
in part: 

No other liability than for workmen’s compensation may 
be assumed by any insurance carrier unless an extra charge 
is made for the additional protection, under the order issued 
by the Insurance Department. By this interpretation, the 
State Fund policy gives equivalent protection in every re- 
spect as that given by any other policy. 

Merit rating should reflect actual hazard conditions as de- 
termined by an impartial inspection. To secure such inspec- 
tion the Insurance Commissioner has caused to be organized 
the Pennsylvania Compensation Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau. All merit rating under the compensation act will be 
made by this bureau. 

No merit rating by any insurance company will be ap- 
proved. Until the risk has been inspected and rated by the 
bureau, no insurance company is in position to say what 
the final rate will be. Any promise of a rate upon a company’s 
inspection and a merit rating is a wilful misrepresentation of 
the facts. 

Practically all of the coal companies of the state have 
accepted the new compensation act and there have been few 
instances reported to the bureau where the difficulties have 
arisen because of the intricacies of coal mining. The time 
for filing rejections of the compensation act will expire on the 
15th for the first period and the number has been small, 
only a few coal producers being included. A number of coal 
companies have been granted exemption from necessity of 
earrying insurance, 

Word has been received of an incident in one coal opera- 
tion. It was reported that a couple of men, who were classed 
as not very good risks, were notified of their discharge. The 
mine-workers’ union served notice that the rest would strike 
if the men were not reinstated. 

Coal companies were the first to catch a fatal accident case. 
The majority of the larger operations in the anthracite region 
have been granted exemption from insurance, but a number 
of the large companies in the bituminous region have insured 
in the state. 


Enforcement of the Child-Labor Act 


A close watch is being kept by the state officials of the 
operation of the child labor law, especially in the anthracite 
region, because of the employment of breaker boys, and these 


officers are endeavoring to have some model continuation 
schools organized this month. 

Several features of the child-labor act with reference to 
nonresident minors who are employed in the state and the 
issuance of certificates are construed by Attorney General 
F. S. Brown in an opinion rendered on Jan. 8. 

According to Mr. Brown’s opinion, the provisions of the 
act of 1915-do not affect in any way a minor employed on the 
farm or in domestic service in private homes. Domestic 
service in private homes refers not only to the service in the 
homes of the minors, but in the homes of other persons. 

All minors employed in Pennsylvania, but residing in an- 


other state, must hold an employment certificate issued by the © 


school authorities of the district in which they are employed. 
Their employment must be subject to the same restrictions 
as the employment of minors who are residents of Pennsyl- 
vania, except that they need not attend a continuation school. 

In the case of a minor who resides in this state who is 
employed in another, the spirit of the act would be fulfilled 
if that minor be granted an employment certificate provided 
he attended a continuation school in the district of his resi- 
dence or some other continuation school in the Common- 
wealth. However, the hours of labor and the nature of his 
employment outside of Pennsylvania would not be in conflict 
with the provisions of the child-labor act of 1915. Should 
the hours of employment and other conditions under which 
the minor would be required to work in a foreign state be 
not in conformity with the child-labor act, the application of 
that minor for an employment certificate may be refused 
and he would be required to attend the public school daily 
until he would secure such employment as would be in con- 
formity with the child-labor act. 

All old employment certificates issued prior to Jan. 1, 
1916, will be valid until the holder reaches the age of 16, 
provided they attend a continuation school and comply with 
the other provisions of the child-labor act: 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Parsons—The substitution of the jig system of separat- 
ing slate from coal has done away with the usual foree 
of slate pickers in the new Baltimore No. 5 breaker of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., which has been placed in operation 
after several months shutdown for repairs. The new breaker 
will prepare the coal from the old Baltimore tunnel, as well 
as from No. 5 colliery. This breaker has a capacity of 3,000 
tons a day. 


Wilkes-Barre—Owing to a dispute over the loss of coal 
falling from mine cars from the time they leave the mines 
until they reach the breaker on the opposite side of the Sus- 
gquehanna River, 700 men of the Parrish Coal Co. have gone 
on a strike. The men maintain that as they are compelled to 
load the cars to their fullest capacity their pay should not 
be lessened because of the large loss due to the extremely long 
haul to the breaker. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has filed an appeal from the 
assessment and valuation of its property in this city as fixed 
by the board of revision and appeals for the purpose of tax- 
ation. The appeals cover coal, surface, breakers and build- 
ings, the total valuation is fixed at about a million dollars. 
The coal is assessed at $250 a foot-acre. 


Pottsville—David Davis, William M. Eng] and Martin Kane, 
three of the miners’ representatives on the Mine Inspectors’ 
Examining Board, were removed by Judge Bechtel recently, 
and a new board, consisting of Claude Lewis and George 
Keiser, engineers, and William Clements, J. J. Kelly and Peter 
Haley, miners, appointed in their places. 


Kingston—The Kingston Coal Co. has made announcement 
of a number of promotions and changes which have been 
made of officials. A new committee of safety has been es- 
tablished to promote better working conditions within the 
mines and breakers. The new positions of general inside 
superintendent, mine inspector for safety and district inside 
superintendent have been established. The Committee of 
Safety is as follows: Thomas H. Williams, general inside 
superintendent; R. A. Smith, superintendent at the Gaylord 
colliery; Neil McHugh, district inside superintendent; Thomas 
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Martin, district inside superintendent of construction and 
preparation; E. L. Salmon, mechanical engineer; W. H. Brad- 
bury, chief electrician; William Pugh, mine inspector for safe- 
ty; Dr. D. H. Lake, chicf surgeon. 


Lansford—A number of boys employed at the Coleraine 
colliery who are under 16 years of age have been dismissed 
on account of the company being unable to comply with the 
provisions of the continuation-school laws, which compels 
boys between 14 and 16 years of age to spend eight hours 
each week in schools devoted to that class of pupils. 


Bituminous 

Vintondale—The Workmen’s Compensation Bureau received 
the first report of a fatal accident under the compensation act 
from the statistical bureau of the Department of Labor and 
Industry on Jan. 3. It was of the death of Joseph Polimoc, 
an Austrian, who lost his life on a railroad of the Vinton 
Colliery Co. He left a wife and four children and received 
$10.80 a week. The second fatal accident was received from 
the Cambria Steel Co. 


Meyersdale—Miners employed by the Garrett Smokeless 
Coal Co. returned to work on Jan. 8, having been granted 
an increase in wages. The Enterprise and Hocking mines in 
the same town are closed tight, the companies refusing to 
grant the raise demanded. 


Greensburg—The largest policy written in the state work- 
men’s compensation insurance fund was issued recently by 
the state to the Keystone Coal and Coke Co. and its nine 
subsidiary companies. The first premium was $150,700. 


Charleroi—The year just past was the second best in the 
history of river coal trade on the Monongahela. The coal 
shipped through Lock No. 4 during 1915 was 204,730,000 bu., 
the record, attained in 1913, being 210,277,000 bu. 


Jeannette—The Millwood plant of the Latrobe-Connellsville 
Coal and Coke Co. recently resumed operations after almost 
a year and a half shutdown. This plant closed down com- 
pletely in August, 1914, although for many months prior 
thereto it had been worked only every other day. 


Marianna—After a period of inactivity that ‘has lasted for 
several months, the Marianna mines are to resume operations 
shortly. The newly organized Marianna Coal Co., backed by 
the Union Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, has issued employment 
checks to miners in the neighborhood. It is said that enough 
orders have been booked to keep the mines running for 
months ahead. 


Connellsville—The H. C. Frick Coke Co., the largest pro- 
ducer of coke in the world, is unable to supply the demands 
of the United States Steel Corp. and is in the market for 
coke. It is many years since this condition existed before. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—There was a decrease in the number of fatal 
accidents occurring throughout the state during the month 
of December as compared with the reports of preceding 
months. There were 25 fatalities reported during the month, 
of which 17 were in the coal industry. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission recently suspended 
the proposed increase in rates on coal to Western markets 
until May 19. Coal operators regard this action as an initial 
victory in their contention against the trunk lines. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham—The smallest number of fatal accidents in 21 
years is the record of the Alabama coal mines for 1915. Last 
year there were 63 fatal accidents in the mines as against 
126 in the 12 months previous. It is noticeable that there 
was a considerable decrease in fatalities arising from falling 
roof and coal. This would appear to indicate more intelligent 
methods of mining and better precautionary measures. 


TENNESSEE 


Petros—Fire was recently discovered in the state mines 
here and an effort to enter from the Petros side was unsuc- 
cessful on account of smoke. The mines, however, were 
entered from the other side of the mountain, and by the use 
of water buckets and hose from the pumps, the fire was 
extinguished before any great damage had been done. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. 

KENTUCKY 

Hazard—The Maynard Coal Co. is making rapid progress 
with the erection of the new tipple at the Daniel Boone 
mine, recently acquired. While the vein of the coal was deep, 
the quality was excellent, but the mine for years had been 
operated with old-style equipment and not nearly enough coal 
was secured to supply the demand. 

OHIO 


Athens—The New Pittsburgh Coal Co. has completed the 
work of erecting a crusher at Mine No. 10, in Athens County. 
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When the mine is placed in operation the concern will have 
five working mines in the Hocking Valley district. 


Columbus—Smoke and fumes were important elements 
in a civil-service examination recently given to nearly 50 
applicants for the position of deputy mine inspector. Each 
man in turn was sent into an air-tight room in the basement 
of the state Capitol building, where smoke and fumes ren- 
dered breathing impossible without the oxygen helmet and 
mine-rescue suit, which each was compelled to wear. 


Cleveland—Failure of many operators to attend the meet- 
ing held here by coal interests from four states, to discuss 
wage and other matters, leads to the belief that the next wage 
agreement will not be settled without some difficulty, and pos- 
sibly extended labor troubles. About 200 operators attended. 


Bellaire—The Fort Pitt Coal Co.'s mine a few miles from 
this city was recently sold for a consideration which was not 
made public. A. L. Petty purchased the property for A. R. 
Budd, one of the principal stockholders. It is said that the 
mine will be placed in operation as soon as the Court confirms 
the sale. 


Steubenville—Fire of unknown origin recently destroyed 
the coal-hoisting shaft house at the La Belle mill. The blaze 
had gained considerable headway before the arrival of fire 
companies and water was played on the fire for more than 
an hour before it was subdued. It was with difficulty that 
the fire was prevented from spreading to the power house, 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—Henry Russell Platt, of Chicago, trustee for 
the bondholders of the Dering Coal Co., has transferred to the 
J. K. Dering Coal Co., of Chicago, 1,350 acres of coal lands 
in Vigo County, Indiana, for a consideration of $277,249, 
the buyer filing a mortgage to the Continental and Commercial 
Trust Savings Bank, Chicago, for $174,074. The Dering Coal 
Co. had been in receiver’s hands since 1909. The purchaser 
of the old properties is a reorganization of the company, 
J. K. Dering, the principal stockholder in the new corporation, 
having been interested in the old one. The new company, 
in addition to operating the former leased mines, will develop 
new ones. 

TLLINOIS 

Johnston City—The wash house at the McClintock mine 
burned recently with considerable damage. Snow and ice 
proved an important factor in preventing the fire from spread- 
ing to other buildings. The mine is the property of the Searles 
Coal Co. of St. Louis. 


Benton—Operations have begun at the new Middle Fork 
mine, of the Middle Fork Mining Co., east of here, on the 
Illinois Central and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroads. 
Up to this time mine-run only has been produced, but in a 
few days the company will be preparing domestic sizes. The 
company has several thousand acres of land and the mine is 
to be operated by electricity. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—Seth Low, of New York, and Patrick Gilday, of 
Pennsylvania, two members of the Federal commission ap- 
pointed more than a year ago by President Wilson, to investi- 
gate the labor conditions in Colorado, entered the southern 
Colorado coal fields on Jan. 3 to prosecute an inquiry. Vari- 
ous camps of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. will be visited 
for the purpose of examining into the conditions prevailing 
under the industrial system recently inaugurated. 
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Ww. c. August, of Nokomis, Ill., has been appointed assist-~ 
ant superintendent of the Peabody Coal Co., which operates 
about 50 mines in Illinois. 

Chief of the Department of Mines, James BE. Roderick, has 
announced that he has assigned the sixth anthracite district 
to David T. Williams, of Scranton, over whose status there 
had been some question. 

Chief Mine Inspector Earl A. Henry has appointed George 
R. Cook, of Harrison County, as a district mine inspector 
in the first district of West Virginia, succeeding Clarence 
N. Orr, who resigned recently. 

Charles Enzain, for some time district representative of 
the Federal Bureau of Mines in Wilkes-Barre, Penn., has been 
transferred to Pittsburgh, where he becomes chief engineer 
of the sub-bureau at that point. 

The Lackawanna (Penn.) County Court has appointed 
Thomas R. Thomas, Harry Fletcher, Patrick Kilcullen, Isaac 
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Smith and W. F. Sekol to be members of the Board for Exam- 
ination of candidates for mine inspectors. 


Cc. G. Hall, chief fuel agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois Railroad Co., has resigned to take charge of the fuel 
Gepartment of a Terre Haute, Ind., corporation. He has 
been succeeded by S. J. Alexander, promoted. 


Dr. Jesse H. Hughes has been appointed chief of staff of the 
Susquehanna Coal Co.’s Safety-First Committee. The Susque- 
Yanna is contemplating permanent plans for an emergency 
hospital which, when erected, will be one of the finest in the 
anthracite region. 


R. H. Buchanan, of Pottsville, has been appointed chief 
engineer of the coal department of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., taking the place of E. S. Van Horn, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the company’s collieries in the 
Olyphant district. ? 


Ralph G. Wilfong has resigned his position with the 
Beaver Coal Co. with which he has been connected for several 
years past, to accept the post of assistant superintendent of 
the Pemberton Coal and Coke Co. at Pemberton, W. Va. He 
will enter upon his new duties at once. 


Patrick F. Walsh, of Plains, Penn., has been appointed in- 
ternational organizer of the United Mine Workers of America. 
The position comes to Mr. Walsh, who is well fitted for the 
work, as a recognition of his heroism in rescuing three fellow 
miners in a cave-in at one of the mines of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. 

Louis Blazic is said to hold the world’s coal-loading record. 
On Dec. 29 at the Lekrone No. 1 mine, he loaded forty-one 
40-bu. cars in one day, or he handled a total of 1,640 bu. 
between 5:30 a.m. and 4:45 p.m. Four men attempted the 
record at this mine, the other three loading respectively 40, 
3b. and 28 cars. 


George Horn, an expert accountant, who for some years 
has been with the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. and the 
Central R.R. of New Jersey, has been appointed by the 
Navigation company as chief accountant of its canal depart- 
ment. This department is removing its offices back to Mauch 
Chunk from Bethlehem. 


H. A. Sangerlet, superintendent of the Nigger Hollow mine, 
west of Belleville, Ill., was seriously injured recently when he 
was struck by a mine car running wild. The car was the last 
of a trip being hauled away from the mouth of the shaft. 
It became detached and ran back down the incline. San- 
gerlet, standing on the track, was hurled several feet and 
struck on his head. 

Vance C. McCormick, who was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Pennsylvania in 1914, was appointed by the 
Federal Ieserve Board on Jan. 6 as a Class C director of the 
Hhiladelphia Reserve Bank. Mr. McCormick is a well-known 
financier, and is heavily interested in a large number of coal 
companies in Pennsylvania and other states. He is 44 years 
old and a graduate of Yale University, of which he is now 
trustee. 

R. S. Feeny, manager of the Philadelphia office of H. H. 
Lineaweaver & Co., Inc., coal operators, has been promoted 
to sales manager of the New York City offices. A. B. Crane, 
formerly connected with the New York offices, comes to Phila- 
delphia as manager in charge of the bituminous interests of 
the company. Another change made by the company consists 
of the promotion of D. F. Hammond, of the Lebanon, Penn., 
office, to a position in this city. 
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David R. James, 52 years old, died on Jan. 5. He was 
one of the wealthiest coal operators in the Schuylkill, Penn., 
region, being the senior member and general manager of the 
Cambridge Coal Co. Mr. James was also president of the Cam- 
bridge Slate Co. Until he became heavily interested in the 
East Bear Ridge and the Girard Mammoth Coal Co. collieries, 
he was a leading mine expert in this section. He was presi- 
dent of the council for 15 years, director of the First National 
Bank, and prominent in fraternal orders. Mr. James was a 
prominent Republican and served several times as a delegate 
to both state and national conventions. 
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Pikeville, Ky.—The Kewanee Coal Co. has been organized 


with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are O. P. 
fiiatfield, J. B. Rogers, and L. M. Davis. 
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Loving, Tex.—The Loving Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $100,000. The incorporators are W. L. 
Andrews, R. D. Andrews and R. O. Andrews. 


Covington, Ky.—The Lignite Washed Coal Co. has been 
incorporated by Maurice L. Galvin, John Hoffman and others, 
with a capital stock of $10,000, to operate in eastern Ken- 
tucky. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Sunnyside Coal Co. has sold its 
properties in this vicinity to the Ideal Coal Co., which plans 
to start active operation and mine 25,000 tons of coal per 
month. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Pittsburgh & Cleveland Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Gustav Von 
der Steinen, C. H. Horn, J. B. Putnam, I. L. Evans and Paul 
J. Bickel. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Oldroyd Machine Co., which will 
make a coal-cutting machine, has incorporated here with 
$50,000 capital, the incorporators being C. S. Oldroyd, J. R. 
Foster, E. H. Ford and others. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—-The use of anthracite coal in the 
West Indies continues to grow. Recently the Danish steam- 
ship ‘“Ulrik Holm” left this port with a cargo of 2,300 tons 
of this class of coal for Cuba. 


Cleveland, Ohio—S. H. Mead, for 28 years associated with 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania Coal Co., has opened offices at 
1529 Rockefeller Building, under the name of S. H. Mead & 
Son, for a general business in coal and coke. 


Columbus, Ohio—Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana Coal Association makes the announcement that 
the regular midwinter meeting of the officers and directors of 
the organization will be held at Toledo, Jan. 26 and 27. 


Catawissa, Penn.—After laboring three days and nights, a 
large force of men has extinguished a fire in a pile of 35,000 
tons of coal in the yards of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Co. The fire was caused by spontaneous combus- 
tion. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The annual coal-loading report of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. shows that the loadings for 1915 
exceed those for the previous year by approximately 3,000,- 
000 tons. During 1915, 25,158,765 tons were handled by the 
road, 


Toronto, Canada—The Hay River Coal Co., Ltd., has been 
incorporated by Gerard Ruel, Archibald J. Reid, Samuel R. 
Biggs and others representing the Mackenzie & Mann in- 
terests, to mine coal and other minerals with an authorized 
capital of $100,000. 


Jeannette, Penn.—The Whyel Gas Co. has begun the devel- 
opment of the Robert Gaup heirs tract of 111-acres of coal 
land near Yukon. The company recently bought this land for 
$1,200 per acre. It is said that 100 new miner’s houses will 
be built at Yukon before spring. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, through its Middlesboro representative, re- 
cently sold 18 ‘‘arcwall’ mining machines to the Stonega Coke 
and Coal Co. This makes the largest.sale of mining machines 
to one company during the year. 


Baltimore, Md.—Al1l records for coal-tonnage production 
by the Consolidation Coal Co. were broken during the past 
year. The total output for the 12 months ending with Decem- 
ber is estimated at 11,710,155 tons as compared with an actual 
tonnage of 10,710,017 tons in 19138. 


Chicago, Ill—The Absence of representatives from Penn- 
sylvania led to an adjournment on Jan. 6 of the conference of 
officials of the United Mine Workers of America, and the 
mine operators in the central competitive field. This ad- 
journment is until Jan. 17 at Indianapolis. ; 


Louisville, Ky.—The Hazard Coal Co. has filed amended 
articles of incorporation, increasing the amount of liabilities 
it may assume from $25,000 to $50,000. The amendment was 
signed by Robert Wedekind, John P. Gorham and W. L. Polk 
as owners of more than two-thirds of the capital stock. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—An attempt to organize a miner’s 
union among the employees of the Chattanooga Iron and 
Coal Co. resulted in a lockout and closing of the mines at 
Dunlap, Sequatchie County; 190 men are affected by this 
trouble, and both sides seem to be determined in their stand. 














Anchor, Ky.—A new coal-mining company is being organ- 
ized by Grenville Lewis, of Anchor, Ky., superintendent of the 
R. GC. Tway Mining Co., and W. A. Hutchinson, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., to develop and operate a 550-acre lease in the Harlan, 
Ky., field on the Louisville & Nashville R.R. on which option 
is now held. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Natalie Coal Co. has been sold to 
the Madeira Hill Co. for $2,009,000. The company’s property 
at Mt. Carmel, Penn., comprises nine mines. The temporary 
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agreement has been signed, and the confirmation is subject 
only to legal technicalities, and the final transfer will shortly 
be made. 


Buftalo, N. ¥Y¥.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co. is in line for loading winter-storage coal, but is not able 
to obtain tonnage till the grain fleet is unloaded to some ex- 
tent. Only one cargo has been loaded. Rates to Lake Michi- 
gan are expected to advance next season, as the fleet will 
tyant to go to Lake Superior for grain. 


Boston, Mass.—The Bailey Meter Co. has been incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts to manufacture and sell a 
line of recording meters and instruments for power plaats 
and other similar uses. This line of meters embodies sim- 
plicity of design and durability of construction. They work 
continuously under severe power-plant conditions. 


Huntington, W. Wa.—The Kenova Mine Car Co. it is said 
will be in operation by Feb. 15. It is stated that the only 
difficulty now is a delay on account of the delivery of ma- 
chinery, but that promise has been given to the effect that 
prompt deliveries will be made, and it will be possible to 
construct the first mine car by the date above mentioned. 


Amberstdale, W. Va.—The Prockter Coal Co. recently con- 
tracted with the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. for a com- 
plete tipple equipment consisting of conveyors, shaking 
screens and loading booms for loading on three tracks. The 
Main Island Creek Coal Co., of Omar, W. Va., also contracted 
with the same firm for three complete shaker screen tipole 
equipments for three tracks. 








Columbus, Ohio—Coal men in Columbus are up in arms 
over an ordinance which has been prepared by W. D. Ranney, 
smoke inspector, which provides that coal showing more than 
20 per cent. volatile matter cannot be used in furnaces of 
private houses without the use of specially constructed down- 
-draft apparatus. If the ordinance is enacted it will practically 
eliminate the use of Ohio-mined coal by present furnaces. 


Glace Bay, N. §.—Contrary to previous estimates the out- 
put of coal by the Dominion Coal Co. for 1915 exceeded that 
of 1914, being approximately 4,610,000 tons from the Glace 
Bay collieries, and 400,000 tons from Spring Hill, a total of 
5,010,000 tons, as compared with 4,705,133 tons for the previous 
year. The total production of all the Nova Scotia mines for 
1915 is approximately 6,707,000 tons as against 6,643,263 tons 
in 1914. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The partnership of Myers & Whaley, 
consulting, civil, mining and mechanical engineers of Knox- 
ville, which has been in operation for over nine years, has 
been dissolved. R. V. Myers continues his office as civil and 
mining engineer at 1220 Holston Bank Building, Knoxville, 
while William Whaley will devote his time to the affairs of 
the Myers-Whaley Co., bulding shoveling machines under the 
Whaley patents. 


New Orleans, La.—The barge “City of San Antonio,” of the 
fleet of the R. P. Hyams Coal Co., of this city, which drifted 
helplessly about in the Gulf of Mexico for a number of days, 
was sighted recently by the Southern Pacific steamer “Ex- 
celsior,” 225 mi. off Southwest Pass, and was towed to Havana, 
Cuba. Four men on the barge were reported safe. The “City 
of San Antonio’ was torn from the tug “Daniel Williard’”’ 
during a storm, Dec. 24. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Moving pictures showing mining operations 
at the Staunton mine of the Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., 
were exhibited recently at various St. Louis theaters. The 
pictures, intended to show the importance of St. Louis as a 
coal center, were taken a mile back from the shaft and 325 
ft. underground. With the aid of are lights good pictures were 
obtained. They showed every step in the mining of the coal, 
from the face to the surface. 





Birmingham, Ala.—A barge line company is being formed 
by the various coal companies located on or near the War- 
rier River to handle the shipments of coal down that stream 
to Mobile and New Orleans instead of each company operat- 
ing its own line of barges. The companies interested in the 
plan are the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Co., the Corona Coal Co., the Empire Coal Co., 
the Maryland Coal Co., and others. 


Denver, Colo.—Indictment against leaders of the United 
Mine Workers of America returned by the United States 
grand jury at Pueblo in December, 1913, and growing out of 
activities in the coal miners’ strike were dismissed Jan. 8 
on motion of Harry B. Tedrow, United States District Attor- 
ney. One of these indictments named 23 defendants, and 
charged a conspiracy of the officials to interfere with inter- 
state commerce through the conduct of the Colorado coal 
strike. 


Crewe, Va.—The Buffalo Coal Co. has been incorporated 
with a maximum capitalization of $300,000 and a minimum 
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of $150,000. The purpose of the firm is the mining of coal, 
and the incorporators are C. E. Wilson, president, of Crewe, 
Va., R. B. Wilson, vice-president, of Richmond, Va., and T. C. 
Berger, secretary and treasurer, of Chattaroy, W. Va. The 
same people have organized the Mary Helen Coal Corporation, 
with a maximum capital of $200,000, and a minimum of 
$150,000. 


Wellsburg, W. Va.—It is reported that between 12 and 15 
million dollars will be expended in building industrial plants 
and coke ovens in the Beech Bottom Valley, above Wheeling, 
in the near future. The property of the American Gas and 
Electrical Co., which is now building a power plant at this 
place, consists of 112 acres, while the land northward from 
this site in the river valley for three miles is under option. 
It is believed that a railroad will be constructed across Brooke 
County to bring fuel to the river. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Mayor Kiel has signed the ordinance passed 
by the Board of Aldermen for the building of a municipal 
dock and warehouse at the foot of North Market St., at a 
cost of $285,000, to facilitate the handling of coal and other 
commodities. Projects are under way for the building of 
other docks. At the request of the Board of Public Service 
$15,000 has been provided for the immediate erection of a 
temporary dock to care for shipping until the permanent dock 
is ready. The temporary dock will be placed at the foot of 
O'Fallon St. or at the foot of Victor St. 


Seattle, Wash.—The coal camps in Washington are feeling 
an increase in the demand for coke. Practically the entire 
Pacific Coast is dependent upon Washington for its supply 
of this fuel, and as a result not only the mines producing @ 
coking coal, but the ovens of the state are being worked to 
their fullest capacity. It is said that operators are going 
over the field looking for coking coal, and if experiments 
with the coals obtained prove successful, extensive fields 
which are now idle will be opened at once. 





Toronto, Ont.—An order in council issued by the British 
Government requisitioning all vessels in the foreign trade for 
government service, is applicable to the vessels chartered by 
the Dominion Coal Co., now in Montreal. <Any of the 4% 
boats constituting the company’s fleet are likely to be taken 
under this order, as coal boats are always in demand, and the 
majority of the company’s vessels having been built especially 
for the coal trade are typical of the class now needed since 
England is now supplying all France with coal. The requisi- 
tion will seriously interfere with the trade of the company 
during the coming season. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—According to information received here, 
the By-Products Coke Corporation has purchased a large area 
of Black Mountain, Va., coal lands from the Black Mountain 
Coal Lands Corporation, with the view of making extensive 
developments during the current year. The purchase is said 
to have included some 6,000 acres. Benjamin L. Dulaney, head 
of the Black Mountain corporation, is quoted as saying that 
Chicago and Syracuse interests are behind the deal and that 
the properties will be operated on a large scale and the 
products shipped to the Eastern market by way of Charleston, 
Ss. C. Mr. Dulaney confirmed the report that he will retire 
from the~Black Mountain corporation shortly. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The most serious labor trouble in 
Ohio in several years occurred last week in East Youngstown 
among strikers from the plants of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. and the Republic Iron and Steel Co. About 12,000 
men were out and several thousand of these precipitated 
a violent outbreak on Friday, Jan. 7, setting fire to the busi- 
ness section of East Youngstown and destroying property 
valued at from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The men, most of whom 
are unskilled foreign laborers, got beyond the control of the 
union leaders and took possession of the town until the militia 
arrived. The Republic Iron and Steel Co. is considering shut- 
ting down its enormous coke plants until the trouble is over. 


Morton, Wash.—There is a rumor floating around this 
country that the Davis anthracite coal mines, located a few 
miles east of Morton, have been sold to Eastern capitalists, 
who contemplate building an extension railroad to connect 
with the Tacoma Eastern R.R. either here or at Tacoma. No 
absolute verification for this story, nor a flat denial is obtain- 
able. It has been authoritatively stated here that Davis 
Brothers have obtained a clear patent for their claims, and 
the fact that the coal is of the best quality has long been 
established. An official of the Tacoma Eastern R.R. is quoted 
as having told a Morton resident that the immediate extension 


of that line to Morton is practically assured, and it is believed 


that the rumor has been raised by a connection between these 
two statements. There is a big demand for the Morton coal 
at Tacoma and surrounding points, and it is believed that 
should this railroad be completed, Morton will become a busy 
mining center. 
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uctionary tendency at interior points, though the Middle West 
continues firm. 

Anthracite—Each week sees new evidence of the strenu- 
ous efforts being made to overcome the deficiency of two 
million tons in the anthracite shipments. Consuming interests 
are severely taxed to obtain sufficient tonnage for their imme- 
diate requirements, and with the labor crisis only eleven weeks 
off, and no indications of any slowing up in the interim, the 
situation is replete with serious possibilities. Fair weather 
jas permtted an active movement, but without relieving the 
insistent demand to any notable extent. The big companies 
are practically declining to accept further orders for delivery 
prior to Apr. 1, so that this business is being diverted to the 
individuals who are exacting substantial premiums. Even 
in those instances where jobbing and consuming interests 
have fairly large stocks, they are tentatively in the market 
for any loose tonnage that may appear. 


Bituminous—A distinct improvement in the car situation, 
accompanied by milder weather the early part of the week, 
did much to relieve the pressure on the soft-coal market 
though the demand continues urgent. The embargoes have 
been greatly modified and the car supply has reached a point 
where some shippers report it as good. Substantial premiums 
are still obtainable for coal at the distributing centers, though 
the situation is rather mixed at the moment and hinging a 
great deal on the weather conditions; a snow storm and lower 
temperatures, interrupting deliveries and causing increased 
consumption would stiffen the market up rapidly and even as 
it is, no serious reaction seems possible with the impend- 
ing wage agreement so near at hand. The softness developed 
to uncomfortable proportions at some points where it was 
noted that some coal even went on demurrage for a short 
time. 

Exports—With ocean freights once more reaching out to 
new high levels, chartering is again restricted. Only the most 
acute necessity will now force the foreign purchaser to meet 
prevailing ocean freights. The action of the Italian Govern- 
ment in withdrawing a large number of steamers used in 
coal transport for government service, has tended to tighten 
the situation still further, but in spite of this fact the move- 
ment for the past two or three weeks shows a substantial 
gain over the same number of weeks preceding. Rumors 
are also current that some heavy shipments have been ar- 
ranged for February. 

Ohio Valley—There has been a notable easing up in the 
Pittsburgh district. Exact prices are difficult to quote but 
are definitely lower than a week ago, and the situation is 
rather mixed at the moment. A full demand is expected to 
prevail until Apr. 1, but this will be mostly for storage coal, 
a business which does not ordinarily command very profit- 
able figures. The present reactionary tendency may be fur- 
ther ascribed to the slowing-up characteristic of the period 
immediately succeeding the holidays. There has been no letup 
to the insistent demand from steam consumers, while the rail- 
roads continue heavy buyers of surplus tonnage for stocking 
purposes. 

Middle West—Decidedly colder weather has created a rush 
of orders from all directions which have severely taxed the 
resources of the agencies to meet, because of the depleted con- 
dition of stocks. The steam demand is particularly urgent, 
and the surplus tonnages of these grades are being rapidly 
cleaned up. A fairly large tonnage is being moved for stor- 
age purposes, which has also proved a substantial benefit, 
but the feeling is rapidly spreading that there will be no 
suspension in operations Apr. 1, and if this gains sufficient 
ground, there is the possibility of a sharp reaction in the 
market. The final appearance of severe winter weather in 
the Northwest has proved a tremendous impetus to the move- 
ment out from the upper Lake docks, where the loading facili- 
ties are being strained to the limit. , 

A Year Ago.—Anthracite under heavy pressure, with opera- 
tions rigidly curtailed. Bituminous steady and showing oc- 
casional gains. Stocks reduced by the holiday curtailment. 
Urgent business in the Middle West. 


Boston News Bureau—Although bank clearings, the surest 
index of the-business tide, for December made a record never 
before equalled, overtopping October by a handsome amount 
but exceeding the previous monthly record by some 20%; 
although iron production—perhaps a more fundamental 
barometer, broke all records for December; in short, though 
the trade of the country is forging ahead at break-neck speed 
the standard securities representing the equities in the great- 
est American industries are quoted lower than four months 
ago. The situation cannot be explained away by money mar- 
ket developments, for money is virtually the cheapest com- 
modity in the United States. 


Iron Age—The strikes and riot at Youngstown iron and 
steel plants were a startling development of the opening 
week of the new year. In showing the explosive possibilities 
of the labor situation, these events have confirmed fears for 
some time expressed in the steel trade. The Steel Corpora- 
tion’s announcement of a general wage advance, to take effect 
Feb. 1, amounting to more than 10 per cent. for common 
labor, was followed by similar advances by independent com- 
panies, these for the most part being made effective Jan. 1. 
Merchant blast furnaces took like action, so that within a few 
days practically the entire industry stepped up to the highest 
level of wages it has ever paid. 





Bradstreet—W holesale trade is marked by less than the 
usual seasonal dullness, jobbers continue busy on filling-in 
orders and new spring business, retail trade is stimulated 
by post-holiday sales as well as by cold weather over a wide 
area, industry proceeds at high speed, and a remarkable 
degree of unanimity exists as to the very favorable character 
of prospects for 1916, most signs pointing to a record busi- 
ness. The first week of 1916 sees inventorying practically 
completed, many salesmen on the road or preparing to go 
out, manufacturers booked far ahead, spring orders coming 
out satisfactorily, evidences of low stocks throughout the 
country and a steady, insistent demand for prompt shipment 
of various kinds of goods. 


Dun—Preparations for the further extension of American 
enterprise are undertaken with increased vigor at the end of 
the holiday season. Domestic finances are in an unusually 
sound position and funds continue superabundant for all 
legitimate requirements, while there is no lack of the con- 
fidence essential to the launching and promotion of important 
projects. In the latter respect, present conditions afford a 
striking contrast to those existing twelve months ago and, 
moreover, all of the statistical barometers emphasize the 
changed situation prevailing at the opening of 1916. 


Dry Goods Economist—All kinds of staple and fancy cot- 
tons are especially active and in some cases the prices reached 
are almost of record character. Important lines of prints 
have been advanced % cent and of percales 4 cent a yard. 
Jobbers report the largest advance order business on dress 
goods in years. Manufacturers of women’s garments are 
adding to their lines of cotton materials, especially in heavy 
weight fabrics for skirting purposes. Raw cotton continues 
firm, with record high quotations in Liverpool. 


American Weol and Cotton Reporter—The advance in 
freight rates from $20 to $30 per bale on wool from South 
America was the feature of the week under review. Two 
years ago the rates were only $4 a bale. There is not much 
South American wool on hand, and it is not expected that very 
much will come forward. Large amounts have already been 
forwarded to the mills direct, and comparatively small quan- 
tities are in the hands of the dealers. 





Marshall Field & Co.—Sales for spring delivery have been 
so far in excess of the past two or three years that whole- 
sale distribution of dry goods will show excellent gains over 
the corresponding period of a year ago. Road sales for im- 
mediate and spring delivery have been about normal, though 
more customers have been in the. market than a year ago. 
Collections are normal, 
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BOSTON 
Improved movement of boats a factor in hardening the 
Hampton Roads_ situation. Delivered prices unchanged, 
Georges Creek receipts light and Pennsylvania shippers em- 
barrassed by embargoes. Water freights still high. Anthra- 
cite comes forward very slowly. 


Bituminous—The market on Pocahontas and New River 
continues without material change. A better movement of 
boats and a somewhat shortened car supply is making the 
Hampton Roads shippers anxious about loading, for already 
there are delays. There is practically no shading of the $2.85 
price. Agencies who were pressed with accumulations a 
fortnight ago are urging the mines to keep output up to 
requirements. It is understood that a large tonnage for 
export has been arranged for February and should dispatch 
get slow at Hampton Roads it would make the New England 
situation all the more serious. At the same time the demand 
is spotty, and while delivered prices have not receded any 
on new business, the market easily absorbing what is offered, 
yet it is doubtful whether any volume could be sent forward 
without affecting prices. 

Embargoes are still the rule on most of the connecting 
roads for shipments into this territory. Since Jan. 5 a large 
section of New England dependent on service all-rail from the 
mines has been effectually cut off from usual sources of 
supply. The New Haven R.R. a week ago’ had 46,000 freight 
ears on its line where 39,000 is considered the maximum for 
easy movement. Complaint is made that much of the trouble 
is due to additional coal traffic all-rail on account of the 
shortage of boats on the coast. 

There is very little Georges Creek coming to this market. 
What comes is from Baltimore; New York and Philadelphia 
loading being now practically out of the question. In most 
cases Georges Creek barges are continuing to load at Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

The Pennsylvania grades are very little heard from these 
days. Between the operators who confine their efforts to fill- 
ing contracts and those who have already sold more at high 
prices than they can possibly deliver in season there are few 
quotations. There is no easing off in prices: but the in-and- 
out buyers are losing their interest in rail coal because of the 
extremely long time it takes to come through. There are 
ears loaded in November that are still en route. 


Water Freights—There is still a great dearth of trans- 
portation from all the loading ports. Rates are still quoted 
at $38.25@3.50 but available space is so far off that both own- 
ers and merchants are reluctant to fix charters on the present 
basis; $2.25 has been paid New York to Providence and a lot 
of small coasters, 200 to 350 tons having been requisitioned 
for this service at rates from $1.75 up. They are particularly 
undesirable because they are hard to discharge. 

Anthracite—Shipments from all points are the slowest 
thus far. The New York shippers are able to do very little 
for dealers in this territory and Philadelphia factors are 
apparently unable to handle the extra business that is turned 
in their direction. Receipts at the loading piers are not well 
assorted as to sizes but Eastern dealers are grateful for what 
they can get. To say that they are anxious over the outlook 
is expressing it mildly. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading port at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 





Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . $4.00@4.50 $4.25@4.80 .......... $2.75@3.25 
Cambrias and Somersets. 4. naOe (one ee OG oti S12 3.00@3.40 


Georges Creek.......... 


Pocahontas and New River are still pth ve $2.85 f.0.b. Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston prices are 
$6.75 @7, and the same at Providence. 


NEW YORK 

Anthracite demand heavy. Individuals getting premiums 
on stove and nut sizes and steam coals strong. No slowing 
down in bituminous. Mine prices high. Ohio and Pittsburgh 
coals offered in local market. 

Anthracite—Demand for anthracite continues heavy. The 
mild weather has greatly aided in easing the situation and 
has enabled the railroads to get some of the coal tied up 
in the freight congestion to Tidewater. Shippers who do 
not own their own boats are having difficulty to secure bot- 
toms as vessels are scarce and rates high. 

The companies have about all they can do to take care 
of their regular trade and some large consumers are endeav- 
oring to pick up loose lots among middlemen. Supply of 
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all the prepared sizes is about evenly divided; where one 
dock is short of any one size another is long. Egg seems to 
be more plentiful than either stove or nut, some shippers 
getting premiums of from 10 to 20c. on the latter grades. New 
York shippers with mine connections are receiving urgent 
calls from New England and are quoting $4.75 at the mine 
for nut and stove. 

The steam coals continue short and good prices are being 


obtained. Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, 
follow: 
; Lower Ports Upper Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken. vette ters 0:6 cats a SOs05 $5.10 
ee Mes os ose <2 dar ooo $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5.35@5.35 
DtOVE. See ecs ec calte Va oO 5.30@5.40 5.35 5.35@5.45 
Ghestnutieeeest*). i. ot 5.65 5.55@5.65 5.60 5.60@5.70 
Peal a. ME TE a sme dnsrosne 3.50 4.20@4.45 3.55 4.25@4.50 
Backwheat Bie Scteia'¢ SiereGsee 2.75 8.20@3 45 2.80 3.25@3.50 
MOS Bags. - oh e 2.25 2.95@3 .20 2.30 3.00@3.25 
Bableyineeerts os sk = che 1.75 2.20@2.45 1.80 2.25@2.50 


Bituminous—There has been no relaxation. in either de- 
mand or prices for bituminous coal. The market continues 
at the high f.o.b. figures of the past few weeks while the mine 
prices are subject to conditions on the railroad over which 
the coal is handled. For this reason New York shippers as 
a rule refuse to quote mine prices unless the particular road 
is named over which shipment is to be made. Mine prices for 
coals shipped over the Pennsylvania range from $2.25@2.75 
over the New York Central from $2.75@3; over the Baltimore 
& Ohio from $2.50@38, and over the B., R. & P. from $2.50@ 
2.75. In some instances two or more of these roads ship from 
the same region but prices vary. 

Embargoes continue in force at South Amboy and on 
the various roads. Because of the embargo on shipments 
to New England points, there has been an increased move- 
ment of Pocahontas and New River coals to this section. 

Eastern om coals are being quoted to the New York trade 
at from 2.25@2.50, plus the freight, and other shippers 
are omanive Pittsburgh coals at low prices. Tidewater quo- 
tations for good grades continue to range from $4.25@4.50, 
with gas coal at $4. Slack is offered at from $1.75@1.85. 

Quotations on various grades, gross tons, f.o.b., Tidewater 
follow: 


South Port | Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $4.55@4.80 £4.55@4.80 $4.55@4.80 ac 00@3. 25 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 4.30@4.55 4.30@4.55 4.80@4.80 2.75@8.00 
Clearfield: 
Medium.. eee te, 4. COM4 00) 4. SOE. Om ai stee ..0 ue. 2.75@3.00 
Ordinary... . 4.15@4.40 4.15@4.40 .......... 2.60@2.85 
Broad Top PMGuinUaait. ¢ shh fie Beta dow hace Mee dr eo hase 2.60@3.00 
Cambria County: 
South Eorks>2 see ss.) ABO D4 SD ie Sco SE AP hee Chee she 2.75@3.00 
Nanty Glos aes . (4004 Soma. co eaeee lee Hes oon". 2.75@3.00 
Barnesboropeeeeact ee ASO @4 SDM a iivis cctehe eee ate e Biles» 2.75@3.00 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning er se a eee. = 4.30@4.55 4.30@4.55 2.75@3.00 
Medium.............. 4.20@4.40. 4.20@4.40 4.20@4.40 2.65@2.85 
Latrobe: Soc, satis escent LD Mato tapes an Mare Etc ceeeras.: 2.60@2.80 
Greensburg. eee AOUD OS 235 Die. SR ok eg heres 2.60@2.80 
Westmoreland........ 4,.25@4.40 nie ori tt. ee ee 2.50@2.75 
West Virginia Fairmont é: 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 2.00@2.10 
Fairmont mine-run. cere ; 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 2.00@2.10 
Steam. Keng: 4.05@4.30 4.05@4.30 2.50@2.75 
Western “Maryland. . ie hte aces 4.15@4.30 4.15@4.30 2.50@2.75 
PHILADELPHIA 


in heavy demand. Steam coal all 
taken. All sizes move rapidly at new prices, pea especially. 
Bituminous off, but demand still insistent. Car supply better. 

Anthracite—It is now only eleven weeks before the labor 
crisis and the trade is doing its utmost to prepare for any con- 
tingency that may arise. The steam buyers commenced earlier 
than the retail dealers and are paying fancy prices for bitu- 
minous as well as for the small sizes of anthracite. No. 1 
buckwheat sold this week at higher prices than pea coal 
was offered at last summer. 

The car shortage is very serious and there are many more 
foreign cars in this territory than usual. The books of the 
big companies are overcrowded with orders for all sizes, 
and most of them are refusing to make further quotations on 
steam sizes. Orders for thousands of tons have been rejected 
the past week at full circular prices and the prospective 
buyer is forced to fall back on the individuals. There now 
seems to be a truce in the price war among the retailers. 

All broken coal could probably be sold at full circular 
of $3.60, if it was not necessary to take care of contracts 
at $3.35. Gas companies, furnaces, etc., are insistent in their 
demands for this size in order to store a few months’ supply, 
and all shippers report their orders far behind. Egg coal has 
no particular strength, but it is gaining daily and maintains 
the full circular price without difficulty. It is quite likely 
that consumers of broken will extend their supply mixing 
egg coal. All good grades of stove are far over-sold and noth- 


Anthracite continues 
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ing less than $4.10 is being quoted regardless of the reputa- 
tion of the coal. Chestnut is still the leader; all grades are 
bringing $4.25 and will continue to do so, unless the big com- 
panies flood the market with storage coal. 

Pea coal surprised the big shippers by responding so 
promptly to the advance. Many dealers have fairly large 
stocks on hand, but are buying additional coal for present 
needs, as there can be no loss in carrying this grade. It is 
possible that the pea-coal market may undergo a change 
the same as chestnut. The big companies can ship enough 
into the market from their storage piles to make all hands 
call a halt. This might cause the small operators to reduce 
the price. The demand for the buckwheats is brisk and they 
are bringing the full circular in all instances; in some cases 
No. 1 is bringing $1.75 and occasionally $2, while No. 2 or rice, 
with a circular price of 90c., is known to have sold frequently 
ate le 

No fault can be found with collections. 

Prices, f.o.b. cars, at mines, per gross ton, for line trade 
and f.o.b. Port Richmond, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Brokers eet! todo $3.60 $4.85 Peas. o2) es eee $2.55 $3.30 
Pigg Sneek. s 3 Sono tO: Buckwheat......... 1.55 2.30 
Stove: gomertic-s seit 4.10 5.10 Races. 2 sed cme .90 1.80 
@hestitutie. vars oa 4:°725 95.50 Barley tls aacen oe .05 1.30 


Bituminous—The close of the week saw some easing off 
so far as new orders were concerned; apparently the coal 
stored by industrial plants has reached such a point that the 
market for the moment depends on the weather. However, 
consumers are still insistent on having their orders filled. 
The greatest difficulty is still experienced in getting coal for- 
ward, due to the embargoes, although some of these have 
been modified. The car supply in some districts is good. 
Earlier in the week prices moved upward, but eased off later, 
until they are now about the same as the previous week, ex- 
cepting some slack grades, which remain quite tight. The 
average prices per gross ton are as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.00@3.25 Fairmont gas, ?......... $2.15@2.25 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.80@2.90 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 2.00@2.10 


Clearfield (ordinary)..... 2.70@2.85 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.80@1.95 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 2.70@2.80 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 2.00@2.10 
West Va. Freeport....... 2.40@2.50 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.90@1.95 
Fairmont slack... :).:. ser ec 1.80@1.95 

BALTIMORE 


Signs of weakness in the bituminous trade. Coal still com- 
ing in from Virginia and West. Wage increase in Myersdale 
region. 

A big change swept over the market on Tuesday when 
the Baltimore & Ohio announced an embargo on all ship- 
ments by way of the Cumberland Valley and Western Mary- 
land northward. The market, which had held for good coals, 
at from $2.75 to $8, mine basis for some time, went off sharply 
for the first day about 50 to 75c. a ton. Coal was offered at a 
wide range, but the tendency was to await a shake-down of 
conditions before closing anything material. 

Coal is still coming all-rail and barge to Baltimore from 
the New River and Pocahontas operations, in competition with 
the regular coals used here. The basis was very close, how- 
ever, and except for some contracts of the kind that will run 
for probably a month or so, this line is apparently due for a 
break as soon as coals from Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
shade off a little more. Western coals too are finding some 
outlet on the B. & O. and Western Maryland that usually take 
coals handled here. 

Sales, dictated by the needs of the moment, have had a 
fairly wide range in soft coal and quotations are about a 
follows: ; 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $3.00 $4.18 Ordinary mine run $1.75 $3. 23 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 2.75 3.93 Ordinary #....... 1.85 B.a0 
Clearfield. ..5.:4-:, 2560 “3.78 Ordinary slack.... 1.60 3.08 
South Fork....... 2.75 3.93 Low sulphur mine- 
atrobecnnancts seeesOU no. Oo UT ere nee crene Out of market 
Somerset (best)... 2.75 3.93 Low sulphur #.... Out of market 
Somerset (good)... 2.50 3.68 Low sulphur 
Quemahoning..... 2.75 3.93 slack? gost akon Out of market 
Preeportsn rasta 2.40 3.58 * ; = , 
Miller Vola kumene2. 750 3.03 BeBe ar 
HAMPTON ROADS 
Movement less than anticipated. Italian Government 


takes over a large number of vessels. Accumulation at Tide- 
water large. 

Dumpings at Hampton Roads ports for the week have 
shown up well considering existing conditions. The cold 
weather has caused the coal to freeze to the cars, making 
the dumping difficult, as in a great many instances it had to 
be picked from the sides and bottoms of the cars. The 
movement of export coal has not been so heavy as anticipated. 
The largest cargo of the week was that loaded into the 
collier “Achilles,” which took 12,000 tons and a supply of 
bunkers amounting to about 1,150 tons. The fact that the 
Italian Government has taken over a large number of the 
steamers which formerly loaded cargoes here for Italian ports 
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is no doubt responsible for the falling off in the movement to 
Italy. 

Shipments coastwise have gone to nearly all of the New 
England ports with a few small cargoes South. Barges are 
taking care of a large percentage of the coastwise movement 
and schooners are still being used for the export cargoes. 
Rates of freight for both foreign and coastwise business are 
high and vessel tonnage is difficult to get. 

The number of bunker vessels calling at Hampton Roads 
has only been fair and no extra large supply has been given 
any one vessel. Prices for bunker coal are $3.10 per ton plus 
10c. for trimming, or 20c. per ton trimmed less than for last 
year. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 

Railroad Dec.11 Dec. 18 Dec. 25 Jan, 1 Jan. 8 
Norfolk & Western... . 87,726 104,942 162,494 112,613 122,342 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 70,535 55,503 96,620 91,177 92 235 
VAIEITIAN.. «aS folous ene ate 52,247 61,728 54,132 66,990 64,428 
EROGAIS. . . .ciaeisatetre 210,508 222,173 313,246 270,780 279,005 
alemdar SNe ee Ullal TET i 
? Ocean Charters, Clearances : 
5 AL 2 
E and Freights E 
Fumio nnuonNN NHN 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Jan. 8: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
J. Olson Kingston 2,000 Skogstad? Barbadoes 5,500 
Tallac? Ceinfuegos 1,536 Hammerhus! Havana 6,100 
Achilles® Cristobal 12,000 C. Cuneo? Santiago 1,100 
American? St. Georges 650 Chaco? Buenos Aires 4,000 
oeeey | cottourts re Finn? Havana 5,300. 

eviotdale avona i 
Deipara Genoa 2;786 PHILADELPIHA 
P.Pendleton® Para 1,230 U.Holm Havana 2,390 
A.W.Snow? St. Georges 996 <A. Cismpa Genoa 
BALTIMORE eer ane Ge ee 
Boughton Ceinfeugos 3,319 Ponhook Halifax, N.S. 
Ganotoise Buenos Aires 4,000 Bellatrix Havana 
Il Piemonte Genoa 


Gen. Hubbard Havana 
1 Berwind White. ? Pocahontas Fuel Co. 3 Hasler Bros. * New River Coal 
Co. © Smokeless Fuel Co. ® W. C. Atwater & Co. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 

A. R, Hei- Onaway Tampa 886 2.25 

dritter Bermuda 610 4.25 Gen. HubbardHavana 2,390 
E.M. Wiley Cay Francis 735 4.10 U.Holm Havana 930 
Josephine Para 842 7.50 E.F. Bart- 
C.K.Schull Para 827 7.50 ram Buenos Aires 1,600 7.00 
C. po and. is oat II Piemonte Naples 

co ara 
Republic Rio Janeiro 680 10.00 faecclpirsan 
D.H. Rivers San Juan 963 4.00 Penobscot Havana 1,660 
M.L. Baxter San Juan 826 ATLANTIC RANGE 


U. Mendi Italy 2,664 22.80 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

During the past week the freight market advanced to 
new high levels, and owners of steamers seem to be able to 
secure about any terms they ask. <A steamer—the “Tnbe 
Mendi,” 5,000 tons, 10%, was chartered for coals, from Balti- 
more to Genoa, at $25.20 (not as reported), and $13.44 with 
500 tons per day discharge is offered, from Virginia to Buenos 
Aires. It is reported that a steamer has been chartered at or 
about $5.25, from Virginia to Port of Spain, Trinidad, or 
St. Lucia. We were fortunate in having a number of steamers 
proposed to us for coal since our last report, which we have 
chartered, but none of these fixtures have been reported. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 
FIAVANG:. «'5.<,cteeons ae aicieints $3.00@3.25 Bermuda............... $4.00@ 4.50 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 4.00 Vera Cruz site 5.50@ 6.00 
Cienfuegos....... SDeshes 3,°75@2.00') Tamnpico.us /1. eee 5.50@ 6.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 5.00@5.50 Rio........ .....:..... 13.00 
SB UUUCIA. +1860 setresint as 5,00@5.50) .Santos*® s., .. 422 - seo ae 
St. Thomas............. 4.50@4.75 Montevideo....:....... 13.00 
Barbados............... 5.00@5.50 Buenos Aires or La Platat13.00 
Rangston. -Setates eas os 4,25@4.50), Rosarioz..< Joes eens 14.00 
CUTAGRO cca strands 4.50 West Coast of Italy..... 25.20 
WAULIAZO sc ae eek niece 4.00@4.50 Barcelona**............24.00 
Guantanamo............ 4.00@4.50 Valparaiso or Callao....15.00 
Demerara........ 6.50@7.00 Marseilles..............24.00 


_ * Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 


TEE 
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Slump in prompt coal market due chiefly to blast furnace 
and steel works strike at Youngstown, but prices still rela- 
tively high. 


The market for prompt coal grew slightly toward the 
close of last week and this week it has definitely turned soft, 
with a very limited demand and rather free offerings. The 
market is so upset that precise prices can scarcely be quoted, 
but in general the level seems to be fully 25c. under that of a 
week ago. 

There appears to have been some let-up in the demand 
in various quarters, but the particular influence at the mo- 
ment is the strike at the works of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Co. and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. in the 
Youngstown district, throwing idle all departments of these 
great plants. The fuel coal released relieves the general situ- 
ation, while in addition the Republic company’s coal used 
in the byproduct coking plant at Youngstown is placed on the 
market. 

There is no doubt there will be a full demand for coal 
up to Apr. 1, but a part of this demand is for stocking 
purposes, and fancy prices, $1.75 a ton or higher, are hardly 
paid for such coal. There are no quotations on contract coal, 
while the prompt market is quotable roughly as follows: 
25e. lower than a week ago; slack and mine-run, $1.25@1.50; 
3% -in., $1.835@1.60; 1%4-in., $1.50@1.75, per net ton at mines, 
Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Stronger bituminous market, due to the new rate for No. 8 
cecal. Much trouble from embargoes. Prices still lower than 
at seaboard. Anthracite quiet. 

Bituminous—The market is as unsettled as ever, on ac- 
eount of the many different sources of supply. So long as 
Ohio No. 8 coal can sell here at such low prices it is not much 
use trying to sell any other grade. The extreme low prices of 
a week ago are not common now, but the efforts to get this 
coal through to New England have not been very successful, 
on account of embargoes on almost all the roads in that di- 
rection. It is said that there is so much nonperishable 
freight standing on most of the roads that it is about im- 
possible to do business over them. The Hastern markét is 
hard pressed for coal. 

There is no regularity to the Buffalo market. Consumers 
who can use Ohio coal are doing so; it has been offered here 
within a week as low as $1.20 per ton, mine price, plus the 
$1.25 freight rate, and consumers speak of it as a good steam 
coal, but too high in sulphur to be suitable for all purposes. 
If it succeeds in getting through eastward it will stiffen in 
price here and this market will have to pay Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny Valley prices. It is apparent that the Western 
markets are slack as compared with those from this city east- 
ward. Buffalo is using its share of coal. 

Quotations will remain about as last week, being in great 
part nominal: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Geer ieee ered. tik sin in Soe eigen es $3.50 $3.30 $3.35 
MAGS UAT LCDS oie se Seth cies ss a ela ois ~ 3.35 325; nee <2 
PVA en crea TM Oh ye nes (leva, g cis ip ausisns 4 wins 3.25 3.05 3.00 
RAGA iee cls ee ctae = « 2.80 Pew 5) 3.00 


Prices are f.o.b. cars per short ton, except east of Roches- 
ter and Kingston, Ont. 

Bituminous—The market is not strong, as is shown by the 
sales of independent coal at circular prices. Jobbers in the 
independent market are getting letters from the operators, 
complaining that they are doing only a small business, but 
while there is a premium paid on this coal to certain points 
eastward, none can be obtained here. The city trade is still 
dull, on account of uncertain weather; if there is not some 
cold weather soon, the entire winter sales will be light. 

Reports of Western business are more favorable and it 
may develop that Lake shipments will be used up so com-: 
pletely that spring business can be resumed on a firm basis. 

Anthracite quotations will therefore be on a quiet basis, 
as follows: 


Cars Vessels Retail Custom 

COE Ree ya atin wie iin: 28 $5.60 $5.85 $5.40 $6.65 
Egg.. 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Sat oe Soh) ee ee 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
LAST TA Gee on eae 6.10 6.35 5.90 ialp 
Saree ays teed oh os 6S 4.30 4.55 4.30 5.60 
UcicwheA ede. -\ ay. acs 3.25 " 3.50 3.25 4.50 


Car and vessel deliveries are per long ton, the others, per’short ton. 
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DETROIT 


Less activity in steam and domestic trade and anthracite 
is dull. Lake shippers find vessels difficult to obtain. 


Bituminous—Steam-coal buyers have developed a more 
halting attitude and orders are less frequent than before the 
holidays. Though the volume of business is still large, a 
perceptible reduction appears, in contrast to recent weeks. 
The less satisfactory situation is believed by shippers to 
be merely a resting period after the holidays and larger 
business is expected soon. Small sizes are the best sellers. 
Suspension of Lake navigation has materially cut down the 
supply, the mines turning out less of the small sizes since the 
outlet for the other coal is shut off. 

Lack of interest in domestic grades is chiefly attributable 
to higher temperature. Incoming shipments comfortably off- 
set the market requirements. Speculative consignments, 
though of considerable volume, seem not to exert a depressing 
effect. Cut-rate sales are few but are still made. Prices in 
general are steady, except on Pittsburgh No. 8, where lack 
of uniformity is ascribed to reduction of supply by a heavier 
movement to Buffalo. 


Anthracite—Interest in anthracite is not active. Stove and 
egg sizes move slowly and even chestnut, which commanded 
a premium of 25c. a few days ago, may now be bought at list 
price. Shipments are somewhat irregular and the situation 
is complicated by freight congestion on Grand Trunk tracks, 
which results in delays in receiving carload consignments 
from the Michigan Central. 


COLUMBUS 


Cold weather has stimulated demand for domestic sizes. 
Steam business continues brisk and prospects for the future 
are bright. 


The best feature of the coal trade in Ohio is the increased 
demand for domestic grades, due to lower temperatures. Re- 
tail trade is active everywhere and more strength is shown 
in every branch of the trade. Prices are firm at the levels 
which have prevailed for some time and advances have been 
recorded:-in the small sizes. There is a marked scarcity in 
nut, pea and slack and prices have advanced to approximately 
$1 per ton. 

In retail circles trade is brisk, not only for the fancy 
grades such as Pocahontas and West Virginia splints, but 
also for Hocking. and Pomeroy Bend products. Retail stocks 
are only fair and some dealers are placing orders for imme- 
diate shipment. Retail prices are firm and all changes are 
toward higher levels. 

In steam circles prices are firm and premiums are being 
offered for spot stocks. One of the distinctive features is 
the scarcity of slack and contracts are being filled with other 
grades as much as possible. Contracts that expire at this time 
are being renewed at a higher figure than last year. The 
consumption of coal for steam purposes is increasing on every 
hand. Railroads are storing thousands of tons for emergen- 
cies and in view of a possible suspension after Apr. 1. 

Considerable attention is being given to speculation on the 
coming wage scale. Operators believe that they should go slow 
in negotiating contracts because of the conditions in western 
Pennsylvania, where a reduction in rates may be secured. 


Prices ‘in Ohio fields, f.o.b. mines, per short tons, are as 

follows: 
Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened Jumpuigas sae eae $1.60 CADE ge, ee ye ee 

Inch: and..4. quartecswan cee eee tees 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 

Three-quarter-inch.............. 1.35 140) Apel eer eo 

UNG Ua 5a. Soe a) oP eee ease et rede 1.25 PP BO AI ee rcs 1,25 

Miné-run. dose, oot onder meteccnde eke LoL 1.20 1.05 1.10 

Nut, pea and slack.............. 1.00 1.05 .95 .95 

Coarse Black.ic.etenc | eee .90 95 .85 85 

TOLEDO 
Big Lake season expected. Railroads stocking large 


amounts of coal at Toledo. Prices strong. 


Coal prices are being weil maintained in Toledo and the 
demand for some grades is strong. Slack, for instance, is 
very strong and is bringing a dollar now, with prospects of 
a further increase; slack is difficult to obtain and contracts 
are not being well filled so that industrial plants are being 
forced onto the open market in an effort to secure sufficient 
fuel for their needs. The domestic trade has been a little 
slow, owing in part at least to the open winter. The rail- 
roads are stocking heavily. 

A big Lake trade is looked for as soon as navigation opens 
and owners of vessels wintering in Toledo have requested 
local United States steamship inspectors to begin inspections 
early in order to be ready for the rush when it comes. The No. 
8 operators are expecting to participate in the business the 
coming season. There will also be considerable coal sold in 
Canada this season. 
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CINCINNATI 

Severe weather indicates a possible improvement in domes- 
tic grades. Steam coals strong, especially nut and slack. Car 
Situation not much improved. 

Although the coldest weather of the season appeared 
the latter part of last week, the domestic market remained 
relatively weak. Retailers have their yards jammed with 
coal, and there seems to be little prospect of any substantial 
reduction in their stocks during the remainder of the season. 
A slight improvement in the demand for spot coal is about 
all that has developed. On the other hand, the limited pro- 
duction of nut and slack has increased the scarcity of that 
grade, with correspondingly stiffer prices. Efforts of opera- 
tors to push mine-run on the market, in the absence of a 
demand for the prepared grades, is noted. 


LOUISVILLE 


Lower temperatures stiffen up the market and sales are 
made at a substantial profit. 

The market has stiffened due to colder weather, and pur- 
chasers who had previously been out of the market began to 
order by wire before office hours. Those companies which 
had been accumulating coal at distributing centers were in 
position to meet this demand and sold at a good price. Sales 
during the week have ranged around $1.75 and $1.85 for 
eastern Kentucky block, long-ton basis, f.o.b. mines; $1.35 and 
$1.45 for egg and round, and 90 and 95c. for nut and slack. 
All steam coals have been extremely active, but screenings 
continue in active demand and the trade is looking for the 
price to go to $1 almost any day. 


CU 


COKE 


UTC 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Prompt coke slumps, chiefly on account of strike banking 
some Youngstown blast furnaces. Partial embargo on ship- 
ments east. 

The market for prompt coke, both furnace and foundry, 

was visibly easier early last week and at the close of the 
week a definite drop occurred in furnace coke, traceable ap- 
parently to the strike at Youngstown which has banked 10 
furnaces. Of these, the banking of the five Republic stacks 
does not seriously affect the coke market. They were using 
byproduct coke made by the company at Youngstown, but a 
little coke on track was offered for sale before the strike 
closed the byproduct plant, the coal since having been sold. 
The Struthers stack, banked, was using its own coke made 
in the Connellsville region, and this is now offered in the mar- 
ket. The four stacks of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co. were takng Connellsville coke on contract, and the ship- 
pers now have the coke to spare. 
_ The prompt furnace coke market was quotable at $3 until 
Saturday, when a sale was made at $2.50. This week there 
are offers at $2.50, but apparently no bids as high. A week 
ago a sale of about 8,000 tons of furnace coke for shipment 
over January was made at about $3.25. The position at the 
moment is that prompt coke is very easy, while January coke 
is higher than prompt, through fears of bad weather curtail- 
ing production and shipments, while for delivery later in the 
year the market is easier again. 

The Baltimore & Ohio and Western Maryland route is em- 
bargoed for coke shipments east, but the coke can go over 
the Pennsylvania except to about half a dozen furnaces, 
which will doubtless bank unless the embargo is speedily 
lifted. The market stands quotable about as follows: Prompt 
furnace, $2.50; January furnace, $3; first half, $2.35@2.50; 
year, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, $3.75@4; contract foundry, 
$3@3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 1 at 419,000 
tons, an increase of 39,222 tons, and shipments at 343,573 
tons, a decrease of 111,156 tons. 


Buffalo—The coke market is fairly strong, but it appears 
that leading producers have asked too much of late and are 
now modifying quotations. City jobbers find the market too 
unsteady to warrant much handling of it, so that the trade 
is mainly in the hands of direct oven representatives. The 
consumption remains heavy. Quotations are on the basis of 
$5.80 for best 82-hr. Connellsville foundry and $4.85 for fur- 
nace, with no stock coking offering. 


Qc 


Chiecago—Domestic sizes of coke are improved, owing to 
colder weather. Inquiries for furnace and foundry coke 
have increased, although some buyers show reluctance to 
pay the high prices asked. Gas-house prices are ranging 
about 25c. higher than last week. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. 
cars Chicago, are as follows: Byproduct, foundry, $5.50@5.75; 
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byproduct, domestic, $4.95; Connellsville, $5.50@6; Wise Coun- 
ty, $5.50; gas coke, $4.50@4.75. 

St. Louis—A decided improvement in general domestic de- 
mand has brought the deaier strongly into the market, since 
coke, both byproduct and gas house, is rapidly displacing 
anthracite coal. Industrial demand continues firm. The 
following prices, per net ton, are in effect, f.o.b. cars, St. 
Louis: Byproduct (all sizes), $5; gas house (lump and egg), 
$4.25; petroleum (lump), $6.75. 


BUTT EEC CL 


MIDDLE WESTERN 


NITRO LCCLCOLLLLOLULLL 
GENERAL REVIEW 

Domestic demand stimulated by colder weather. Steam 
coals still strong. Eastern coals show improvement and an- 
thracite more active. 

A cold snap has caused a noticeable increase in country 
buying of domestic sizes. Stocks are at the minimum, as is 
usual about the first of the new year, and this together with 
the colder weather caused many rush orders for coarse do- 
mestic sizes. The great strength of screenings continues 
a prominent feature of the market. Inquiries for fine coal are 
still more urgent than for the larger sizes; it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain spot shipments of screenings 
except at a premium. This absorption of storage tonnage 
has not affected the prices of coarse steam sizes as yet, but 
if current ordering continues, prices will undoubtedly reach a 
much higher level shortly. Indications point to no suspen- 
sion at Indiana and Illinois mines next spring, and this will 
undoubtedly cause buyers to delay ordering storage ‘coal. 

The market as a whole is satisfactory. Zero weather in 
the Northwest has strengthened the demand in that territory. 
Smokeless coals are gradually recovering their “former 
strength, and anthracite orders reached considerablé propor- 
tions the last few days. ? 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana coal mines on about maximum capacity. Rail- 
roads and factories urgent buyers. Little coal on the open 


OUTED 


market. Prices firm. 
Most Indiana mines are behind on their orders. The 
demand for domestic lump is only about normal, but the 


steam sizes are very active. Railroads and factories are in 
urgent need of mine-run. No congestion is reported at ter- 
minal or transfer points. 

Except for screenings mine prices are much the same as 
they have been all the season, 85c. for Nos. 5 and 6, with No. 4 
scarce and probably worth a dollar on the open market, though 
selling for 90c. on contract, f.o.b. mines; No. 4 mine-run 
$1.20, with a premium of five cents in the general market; 
Nos. 5 and 6, $1.10. Only a few of the companies are in 
a position to offer mine-run on the open market. Domestic 


lump, 4-in., sells for $1.65 f.o.b. mines. Retail prices con- 
tinue unchanged. 
CHICAGO 
Higher prices in steam coal. Illinois and Indiana domestic 


demand much improved. Smokeless situation in Chicago 
changed for the better, 

Franklin and Williamson County domestic sizes are in 
much better demand and tonnage produced is rapidly ab- 
sorbed. Steam sizes show further strengthening and operators 
feel that the future holds additional advances. Storage coal is 
moving in goodly volume from Saline County mines, and more 
or less steam tonnage is being shipped from the Staunton 
group to Chicago. 

Indiana domestic sizes have stiffened and screenings .are 
averaging 10c. higher. The demand for coarse steam sizes 
is heavy, domestic coal is being steadily absorbed and 1%-in. 
lump is strong. Large consumers and many railroads are 
storing increasing quantities of Indiana coal for emergencies. 

The smokeless situation is now practically relieved of the 
complications which existed for several weeks, and mine-run 
sales are not below $1.25, with lump and egg quoted at $2 in 
flat bottoms and $1.85 in hopper cars. The accumulation has 


been entirely cleaned up. Pennsylvania smfkeless_ ship- 
ments to this territory are of no consequence, due to the 
heavy demand in the East. What little coal is sold here is 


around $2 per ton. Considerable splint mine-run is being 
ordered for Western shipment, and 14-in. lump is going into 
storage, all of which makes splint prices strong. 

Shipments of Hocking lump to this territory have in- 
creased at firm prices. 

Kentucky mines are commencing to show the effects of 
overproduction, and domestic lump indicates a slight weak- 
ening tendency, ranging from $1.50 to $2.25; egg averages 
25c. under these prices, but screenings are still exceptionally 
strong. . 
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The colder weather has caused a spurt in anthracite 
sales, particularly chestnut. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows per net 
ton f.o.b. mines: 
Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Vranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


Lump.. $1. Mgt: 75 at 50@1.75 $1.60@1.70 $1.50@1.70 $1.50@1.60 
Steam lump 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 1.30@1.40 1.30@1.35 
at oe 3-in. 

mp... frie 1.40@1, 50 nee 1.30@1.40 
114 = ump. sige bah, 1.25@1,.35 1.15@1.25 oe 
PGRN yale: 1.75 1.50@1.60 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.20@1.30 
Nut SAee 1.60@1.65 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.15 1.10@1.15 
No. lwashed 1.75 +r 1.50 ESR ar 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 Ate Eee mle 2 a 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 PS: Pet of ae 
Mine-run... 1.20@1.35 1.05@1.10 .95@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.10@1.15 
Screenings... .90@1.00 .85@ 95 90@ 95 .90@ .95 .90@ .95 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. . 
& Saline Co. I. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump.. $1. met, V5 S 70@2.40 $1.75@2.00 $1.75@2.00 $1.80@1.90 
1}-in. lump. 1.30@1.35 Beats oh 1.50@1.60 
Biggest 5.71. 60@ 1 75 1.50@2.00 1.70@2.00 1.75@2.00 | .... 
INU tae ot as ae, 1.35@1.65 1.50@1.75 1.40@1.60 ae ae 
No. 1 nut. . 1.60@1.75 ent Mayers nee 
No. 2 nut 1.40@1.50 eye see 
Mine-run. . 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 1. ae 40 1.25@1.40 1.25 
Screenings.. .90@ .95 .85@ .95 woe .90@1.25 
Kanawha Splint Lump, $1. 65@1. 15. 
ST. LOUIS 


All sizes moving freely. Steam grades in good demand. 
Domestic improved. Storing increasing. Screenings firm. 

All surplus coal has been moved and very little is ac- 
cumulating at the mines. Franklin and Williamson County 
lump and nut, both washed and unwashed, are in strong 
demand, with prices tending upward. Egg is a trifle slow in 
spots, but there is none on tracks. Screenings and the small 
sizes of,washed have been in excellent demand, prices hold- 
ing firm at from 85 to 90c. per ton at the mines. Very little 
call has been made for mine-run. 

Mt. Olive, Staunton, Montgomery, Intermediate and 
Standard have all shared about equally in better tonnage 
movement and increased mining operations. Some surplus 
lump was to be found, but not in any great quantity. Prices 
increased but slightly. All other sizes have moved very 
freely. Screenings, together with No. 5 washed slack, main- 
tain a firm position, with 75c. per ton at mines as the pre- 
vailing price. Nos. 3 and 4 washed are scarcely obtainable. 


No. 2 nut washed and unwashed is in steady demand. In- 
quiries for storage and storage movement are increasing 
daily. Domestic trade has shown a decided improvement 
and will shortly take care of the excess lump. 
Quotations per net ton, f.o.b. cars, at mines are: 
Williamson Staunton Mont- Inter- 
an and gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 
Don. enya. ee Ua a or ar $1.25 $1.10@1.15 
6-in. lump.. $1.60@1.75 $1.25 $1.25@1.40 1.25 1.10@1.15 
pein lL 400165 215 9 | ae dees La2h a Speer 
Seineitimpe .s0@1.50 1.15  ..2:-45... 1.20 .95@1.00 
feo. lump, 1.30@1.50 .......... 1.10@1.15 1.10 -95@1.00 
6x3-in. egg. 1.40@1.65 .......... 1.25@1.40 1.25 1.05@1.15 
say, Tape a ar 1.20@1.25 1.10 95@1.00 
malaem. egg 1. c0@1.50°.......°.. De dO GLO Bison nity sto ee aes cn 
PeneniG be 1 ZO rsd) * Ps 2: 1.10@1.25 1.10 95@1.00 
Now zmnut.. 1.25@1.35 ZOO T= OO Se 00. eer aie! 1.00 95@1.00 
Minerun... 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.05 1.05@1.10 1.05 .90@ .95 
Screenings.. 85@ .90 .75@ .80 .80 .75@ .80 .75@ .80 
No. 1 wash- 
Piemute eel.OOMI7o 1Ls50@1.60 2.25.60 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 
No. 2 wash- 
Pabnttee ee Ieopm@t:50 1.35@1:50 ........2% 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.40 
No. 3 wash- 
Geant seh. 3501.50 1.30@1.40 ....,...%. 1.30@1.40 1.25@1.40 
No. 4 wash- 
ed pea. fren ie50) 1.25@1.40) scene e ae 1.25@1.40 1.20@1.30 
No. 5 wash- E 
Birinci s .85@ .90 .75@ .80 .......... .75@ .80 .75@ .80 
DULUTH 


Cold snap shakes down a bunch of orders. Great activity 
at all the docks. 

Cold weather with a drop in the temperature to from 20 
to 30 deg. below zero gave a tremendous impetus to the coal 
business during the past week and all the docks are working 
to full capacity. No general change in prices have been noted 
although a number of the companies have advanced quotations 
on some of the prepared sizes of smokeless. Quotations are 


as follows, per short ton, f.o.b. cars Duluth docks: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
oer a ee $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
MSemrtin. iss... oe LO 3.10 3.05 3826. Bree 
Egg,stoveand nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.25 aay a) 2.55 


The demand for anthracite continues brisk, all the country 
ealers and retailers being on hand with orders for some of the 
various sizes. The docks are apparently well stocked with 
all sizes and the movement is steady and brisk. Quotations 
are as follows per short ton, f.o.b. Duluth docks: Nut, $7.10; 
egg and stove, $6.85; pea, $5.55, and buckwheat, $4. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


ee ee ee | 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


The shipments of anthracite for December 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information at Wilkes-Barre 
amounted to 5,939,844 long tons. This was a decrease as com- 
pared with the preceding month, November, of 357,371 tons, 
but an increase as compared with December, 1914, of 237,586 
tons. The decrease as compared with the November, 1915, 
shipments was due entirely to the congested condition of 
traffic on the railroads, and to the consequent inability to 
secure cars for loading. Except for the car shortage the 
shipments for the month of December would probably have 
approached closely those of November (nearly 6,300,000 tons) 
and have made a record for the closing month of the year. 
As it was many collieries, particularly during the latter part 
of the month, were idle from two to three days a week. 


TIDEWATER STOCKS 


as reported to 


Tons Tons 
orteeadding yas as. alamo ie 36) 150 PortJ ohnsonsaeseweaceeyec ss 11,095 
orc Richmond...) eee 153,366 South Amboy............... 278,058 
CAT OOM WICH Sar. cece ste ‘jensen Perth AMDOV sormecee cies « « « 45,211 
anton LiGES:. |. .scase ee 1,520 a 
mlizabethport...:..0-0e ss eeeOy2 00) FING (iL ee eee e RAAT be oe. 559,460 


Shipments for November and the first eleven months of 


1914-15 were as follows: 











December— —~ —11 Morths 
1915 1914 1915 1914 

Phila. & Reading........ 1,129,504 954,827 11,488,444 11,998,779 
Lehigh Valley. ae 1,028,421 1,055,349 12,932,526 13,136,759 
Cent. R.R. of N.J.. 722,982 710,604 8,017,816 8,924,936 
Del. Lack. & West....... 927,864 902,140 9,579,053 9,912,578 
Wek & Hudson.s-. seo 650,999 641,952 8,016,988 7,313,541 
Pennsylvanis veces ee me 637,445 530,200 6,124,596 6,434,937 
ROTIC Ss ,. Via.. tee eee 652,505 703,037 7,874,062 8,268,585 
Ont. & Western......... 190,124 204,149 2,088,577 2,352,486 

5,939,844 5,702,258 66,122,062 68,342,601 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for November and 
the eleven months of this year and the last year were as fol- 
lows, in short tons: 








November——.. —— Eleven Months —— 
Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Tidewater, foreign......... 109,095 215,625 1,795,486 3,426,479 
Tidewater, coastwise....... 288,201 275,055 3,508,282 2,673 ,915§] 
Domestic: Ayes 1,455,562 2,245,446 18,527,036 18,597,536 
Coke 
Tmdewater, foreign. cians occ. ete ets 7,082 339 27,591 
Domestion,. suey 74,468 104,118 945,197 730,816 
Total’. 4:5 see sere 1,927,326 2,847,326 24,776,340 28,303,663 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during November 
and the previous two months: 


























September October November ——. 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Goal; .\. sie 3,034,271 2,878,963 3,124,328 2,662,377 2,869,287 2,324,271 
Cokelass 52:2 331,224 237,661 368,257 208,866 375,014 185,466 
Total.... 3,365,495 3,116,624 3,492,585 2,871,243 3,244,301 2,509,737 


rr 


VOCE 


I, C. C. DECISIONS 


Tee eee 


UOC 
TU 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 628S—Coal to 
Kentucky Points. 
Proposed cancellation of joint rates on coal from points 


in West Virginia to points in Kentucky not justified. 


I. Cc. C. No. 6,852—Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks vs. Cin- 


cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry., Co. Et. Al. 


1. Demurrage charges on certain shipments of coal at 
Toledo, Ohio, found to have been assessed lawfully. 

2. Defendant’s tariffs not shown to have been unreasonable 
in not containing a provision permitting the waiver of de- 
murrage charges accruing because of flood conditions. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 595—Coal from 
Illinois mines. 

Following 1915 Western Rate Advance Case, 35 I. C. C., 497, 
603-611, proposed increased rates on bituminous coal from 
Illinois mines to west bank Mississippi River crossings and 
other points are found justified. 
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The purpose of this department is to. diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 





1660—East St. Louis, are advised that the an- 
nouncement of the award on this contract (Vol. 8, pp. 911, 
1090), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements 
of the Obear-Nester Glass Co., was erroneous. The matter is 
still pending. Address Mgr. and Pur. Agt. Jos. Nester, Jr., the 
Obear-Nester Glass Co., East St. Louis, M11. 


Celeo.—Bids have been received on this 
999), which provides for furnishing the 
City Government with coal during the ensuing year, as fol- 
lows: National Fuel Co., 2%-in. Puritan slack, $1.58; lump, 
$3.24; mine-run, $2.54. Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., Aztec or 
Pifon bituminous lump, $4.69. Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., 
Nos. 3 and 5 Ruby anthracite, $7.75. Address Comr. Clair 
J. Pitcher, Room 209, City Hall, Denver, Colo. 


*+1727—Denver, 
contract (Vol. 8, p. 


1785—Bridgeport, Penn.—This contract (p. 1088), should 
have been headed Pennsylvania instead of Connecticut, as 
in the previous item. Address Purchasing Agent A. H. March 
Packing Co., Bridgeport, Penn. 


1797—New York City, N. ¥Y.—The office of the purchasing 
agent of this company has been changed from 41 Park Row 
as previously noted. Address Pur. Agt. R. T. Spencer, Warren 
Mfg. Co., Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 


1803—Westchester, Penmn.—The name of the company as 
given in the previous notice on this contract should have been 
the Chester County Gas Co. instead of Westchester Gas Co. 
Address Pur. Agt. J. A. Pearson, Westchester, Penn. 


1820—Somerset, Penn.—No award had been made on this 
contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), up to Dec. 29. The bids were opened 
at 2 p.m., Dec. 28. Address Secy. C. HE. Pile, Somerset, Penn. 
(No. 467, Vol. 7, pp. 628, 750.) 





1824—St. Louis, Mo.—No award will be made on this con- 
tract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), until Apr. 1 at least. The company will 
continue getting its supply from the Lumaghi Coal Co., which 
concern has had the contract for a number of years. Address 
Secy. J. A. Castleton, St. Louis Smelting and Refining Co. In- 
ternational Life Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. (No. 427, Vol. 7, p. 568.) 


1832—Wéilmington, Del.—The Lobell Car Wheel Co. advises 
that its fuel requirements (Vol. 8, p. 1089), for the ensuing 








year are covered. Address Purchasing Agent, Lobell Car 
Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
19806—New York—The requirements on this contract (Vol. 
9, p. 108), are given in the accompanying table: 
— Buckwheat 
Zone Egg Stove Nut Pea No. 1 No. 3 Mine-Run 
1 1,277 233 2 150 75 200 50 
2 405 198 a spine 3007 | asi. oe ea 
3 352 188 29 crs 2,730 1,600 800 
4 657 180 is ucei 125 2005 0 Vie a. 
15) 490 160 2 Mt 25535 200 250 
6 400 87 2 ae $50 | fy Oe ate Be ee 
7 465 145 oe Oe: To S00*D oe ese 
8 290 118 ey Pha; T5700. Poeoaae 11,000 
9 125 36 1 250 700 >. We ea eee 
10 150 3 1 Pew oT Oe Ped 
11 50 50 a ae ee ee se 
12 235 ait a eae ‘L 5O0Re eae ce 100 
13 150 Picks 1,725: a 4h cya ee 
14 200 1 - wisitele Sp telah feta ea Seite etn 
15 560 62 i a aw 100. AP ie ee 
16 ae “Ee ve dita 9» ae 4,600 2,200 
17 650 220 20 v5 8,000.) S.es ess 
18 ve 600 ce 980 7,400 8,320 6,420 
19 Es. ate e 100 55008" Pinus 5,500 
Totals 6,456 2,236 55 1,480 47,315 15,120 26,320 


* This is 800 tons of buckwheat No. 2. Bids were received for 25 tons of 
broken coal for Zone 1 and 50 tons for Zone 3. 


Contracts Pendin; 
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For boundaries of the various zones, see Vol. 7, p. 915. 

Address Central Purchasing Committee, Room 1230, Muni- 
cipal Bldg., New York, N.Y. (€No. 706, Vol. (pppoe Sa ieotoe 
955, 1004, 1048 and 1083.) 





1S35—Philadelphia, Penn. 
Vol. 9, pp. 36, 


This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089, 
106), calling for about 125,000 tons each of 


anthracite and bituminous coal for the City Government, was~* 


bid on as follows: 


Frank Ro- Ma- Em- J.C. 
P.&R. New- F. gers- son- mons Han- 
C.&I. ton Math- Corr Heflin C.M. cock 


ANTHRACITE Co. ©, Cot ers “(CV CommiGa: Co. - "&!Co; 

Pea 
Spring Garden P. S. $3.98 $5.17 one, ccleaner 
Belmont P. Station .... 3.98" ©4598 "ses ek. S519) meee $4.90) Ae 
Georges Hill... a4. eee 4.68, $4.95 5; 190m oe 5.45 $4.90 
Belmont Filters... 4.63 4.9 519) eee 5.45 4.90 
Queen Lane Filters 2°40 YOUR Pee 5. 1900 eee 5r45v GAS; 
Rox. Auxiliary.... +e 4263.5 J04 bis eee y as Ae ee eee yt Rte 
Rox. Upper Filters..... 4790 Ba DxOOL. Tpke 7 BO roius sce) ae 
Rox. Lower Filters..... Ba OOO) eae 7.80) Oya ee 
IED CALITY .. <1) ee a ee A ae 5.50. 22.0) 26s Se RS 
Wentz Iarm. ese A AS 6°65 )50y) Shige 7.50268); ae 
Mingo Creek :\= San eee 6.50 — 6:30) ..c50 ee 

Buckwheat 
Belmont P. Station..... A438) 93: (Se eee 4. 0 eee 452590 oes 
Georges Hill. Ce ee Rs ae 3:47) 3.65) 94.50 ieee 4.75 3.60 
Belmont Filters........ ..... 3.47 3.660 (4.50 eee 4.75 «38.60 
Queen Lane P. Station. 310 24) To ae 4 (SO 4) 2 tae 
Queen Lane Filters. . 3: 45 eae vue 4.50" 3 ral fig ital ad 
Rox. Auxiliary ye ees 3.58) 207 Dae eee 5 OO eae 4100 Saas 
Wentz Farm. ..c.59.0r O GOit MTA ompts aie 4:50 (kash eee 
‘ Rice 
Belmont P. Station... .. 2, 23. 3: 68 tien. ete 5.15 4-05; eae 
Queen Lane P. Station.. 244°" JA O80 cae ‘Sl eee 4 325% Varner 

Barley 
Belmont P. Station..... PROBE WSEPRL Al Duo a 90: ye tieee 
Queen Lane P. Sta..... 2195 a.232 eee SY RO ik en 4.10) pete 

Egg 
Police and Fire Boats... © .j- 24. seas sce 2 ase Sennen nn 
Port Richmond .7 4.4.2 5245)0 5, SO See 60.00. 2 .2'75%) eee 
House Cor., Pt. Rich.... . 5160 66250 (63254 6, SOs 8.70 eee 

Buckwheat ‘ 
City Hall.. ; Sooty ere 4.13 4.20 5/3000 ee eee 4.30 
Municipal Ho spital.. Ree ee os ye 4.13 4.50 5,80" $4.67" Sees 
Museums, 34 and Vin- 

TARE... ogee 3.90 38.93 °3.80 5.300 .a eee 4.00 
Charities, 34and Pine... ..... 4:03. 4.20 5780 Wie, ee ee 
Home for ie: 

Boat. anne sane ee 4.73 4.50. 5,00) 2225 eee 

Rail... 2; de See ce eee 4.63 4.50 5.80) 02 .239.0 eee 
House Correction....... 8.85 4.387 4:25 6.50) Soe eee 

Rice 
Gity: Hall, coe eee 3:83 4.05 6.00) ae eee 4.10 
Municipal Hospital... Pd Re 3.83 4.25  5,00:) 2282") 465 eee 
Museums, 34 and Vin- 

CASE’. “ayn oun eee sp ree ee 3.59. 3.70)” 5/003 aa 3.80 
Charities, 34and Pine... ..... 3.63 4:05 (5:00\5 Joeeae ee eee 
Home for re 

BOA L:. :s5 Rem ee eo ee 4.17 4.50 95,007 [23 ee eee 

HAA] . :../: ae eee ee eee 4.07 4.50 5.00" See 4 (Oe 
House Correction....... ..... 3.83 4.25 (5:807 Seems 4,565 . See 

Barley 
City Hall.. : A Pea 3.53 3.35.9 5.00) See 3.40 
Municipal Hospital. Tae amet 8.53 °4.75 5.00: Wi/O AG ee 
Museums, 34 and Vin- 

BEARO“ 85. ealsd ck SOR ee ee 3.33 - 3:15 8.0000 on eee 3.20 
Charities, B34 and Pine.. ..... 3.43 3.35 95.00. .ecieeeeeee 
Home for Berne ri ‘ 

Boat. te avis SER a ca oe 3.97. 93.75 5.00) 1. eee 

RU, |. Doce eC ee ee 3.8¢ 3.75 5.00) eae 4.65. (one 
House Correction....... ...... 3-50 ~ 3,00" *5 380) eee 4,65 ioe 


The Susquehanna Coal Co. bid $3.97 on pea coal for the 


Spring Gardens Pumping and $2.73 on buckwheat for the Bel-. 


mont Pumping Station. Wm. Magee’s Sons bid $4.79 on pea 


coal for Mingo Creek. 
Penna.. Emmens Rogers- Jas 
Cc. & Cc. M. Corr. Newton Mathers 
BITUMINOUS C. Co. Co. C.M.Co. C: Co. & Sons 
orresdale (30;000) 4... <0 <1 se $3.30 $3.88 $5.50 $5.60 
Shawmont P. S. (25,000) . es 3.20) 3.93 5. 50 5.60 
Lardner’s Pt. (55,000) . a 3.88 5.50 5.60 eas 
House Correction Gas Coal (7, 000) . 4.70 5.40 5.75 $6.00 


The Greensburg C. & C. Co. bid $3.42 on 30,000 tons for the 
Torresdale Station, Swayne & Co. bid $4.54 on 25,000 tons 
for the Shawmut Station and J. W. Mathers & Sons bid $6 
on the 7,000 tons for the House of Correction. 


Address Dir. Herman Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penn. (No. 22, Vol. 6, p. 933; No. 1516, Vol. 8, 
pp. 577, 660; No. 1573, Vol. 8, pp. 699, 828; No. 1650, Vol. 8, p. 
871.) 


———— 


January 15, 1916 COAL 


1914—New York, N. Y.—The requirements on this contract 
(Vol. 8, p. 108), are as follows: 











‘ —Buckwheat— 
Zone Egg Stove Pea No. 1 No.3. Mine Run 

1 97 25 500 75 2,040 130 

2 115 185 850 150 ake corey: 

3 280 41 4 Si 2,005 1,000 500 

4 30 125 175 850 Pa Es 

5 500 678 =a 375 4,920 250 

6 ae 47 i 175 eee ae 

7 100 26 fe8 100 

8 Rive 76 Ae 650 

9. 50 iss 500 fee: 
10 ae 9 ve 
11 50 250 150 ae 
13 50 ad ieee 25 
14 i, 3 cae Siaee: 
15 45 2 ay 125 oe 
16 246 58 600 ons 2,050 
17 ere 2 eee 4,100 ee tet 
18 75 680 54,000 26,200 6,970 300gas 

coal 
Total. 1,563 1,615 3,280 61,955 37,060 7,850 300 


Address Central Purchasing Committee, Room 1230, Muni- 
cipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. (See Contract 1906, on p. 148.) 


1920—Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—This contract (p. 108), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Bureau of Public Buildings with ap- 
proximately 18,000,000 lb. of coal, has been bid on as fol- 
lows, per thousand pounds: Thomas W. Ward’s Sons, Ince., 
egg, $3.53%, stove, $3.53%, pea, $2.98; J. S. Schmadeke, egg, 
$3.50, stove, $3.50, pea, $2.75; Bacon Coal Co., egg, $3.34, stove, 
$3.34, pea, $2.68. Address Bureau of Public Buildings and 
Offices, Room 1003, 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (No. 1617, 
Vol. 8, pp. 786, 870.) 


New Business 


Volume and page number in parenthesis at the end of an item Andicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 

#+1922—Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo Water-Works is receiv- 
ing bids for furnishing its annual fuel supply, involving ap- 
proximately 8,000 tons of West Virginia nut, pea and slack 
coal. Deliveries must be made in self-dumping cars. Address 
Supt. P. R. Cook, the Toledo Water-Works, Toledo, Ohio. (No. 
oo, VOl. 7, DD. 566, 955; Vol. 8, pp. 200, 245.) 

1923—Chieago, Ill.—The McAvoy Brewing Co. will pur- 
chase its requirements, amounting to about 18 tons per day, in 
the open market. Illinois screenings are required. Address 
Pur. Agt. Downey, McAvoy Brewing Co., 2349 South Park 
Ave., Chicago, I11. 

1924—East St. Louis, Hll.—The East St. Louis Light and 
Power Co. is requesting bids for furnishing its fuel require- 
ments until Apr. 1 next. About 200 tons per day of either No. 
5, washed slack or 1%-in. or 2-in. screenings of intermediate 
grade for the steam station at Alton, Ill., will be required. 
Delivery must be made via C. P. & St. L. Ry. Address Pur. 
Agt. S. P. Broome, 303 Collinsville Ave., Hast St. Louis, M1 


1925—Philadelphia, Penn.—Clifford R. Skinner is receiving 
quotations on 100,000 tons of West Virginia mine-run coal. 
Address C. R. Skinner, Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1926—East St. Louis, Ill. The Alton Gas and Electric Co. 
is requesting bids for furnishing its requirements, involving 
200 to 250 tons per day of either No. 5 washed slack or 1%4-in. 
or 2-in. screenings of intermediate grade for the Heating 
Station at Alton, Ill., until Apr. 1 next. Deliveries are made 
by Chicago & Alton Ry. Address Pur, Agt. S. P. Broome, 303 
Collinsville Ave., East St. Louis, Tl. 

1927—Chieago, Tll—The Pyott Foundry Co. will confine 
its purchases, involving approximately one car per month of 
Tllinois or Indiana lump coal, to the open market for the time 
being. About 50 tons of Pocahontas mine-run is also re- 
quired. Address Pur, Agt. William Pyott, Pyott Foundry Co., 
955 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Il. 


1928—Cineinnati, Ohio—The Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co. is 
in the market for a prompt shipment of approximately 1,500 
tons of mine-run coal. Address Pur. Agt. E. Christopher, the 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1929—Chieago, Ill.—The Chicago Consolidated Brewing and 
Malting Co. will be in the market soon for approximately 
1,200 tons of Illinois screenings. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Chicago Consolidated Brewing and Malting Co., foot of 27th 
St., Chicago, I11. 

1930—St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Well Machine Co. is 
buying its requirements, involving approximately 1,000 tons 
of 2-in. standard lump coal per annum, in the open market. 
Address Purchasing Agent, St. Louis Well Machine Co., Si. 
Louis, Mo. ° 

1931—Philadelphia, Penn.—The United Coal Co. is in the 
market for a prompt tonnage of nut and slack coal and also 
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for approximately 6,200 tons of West Virginia mine-run to be 
delivered at Tidewater early in February. Address Mer. of 
Eastern Sales, W. C. Huber, United Coal Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn. (No. 1898, Vol. 9, p, 107). 


1932—Chiecago, Ill.— The American Sand and Gravel Co. will 
purchase its requirements, involving about 25 cars of Illinois 
and Indiana screenings, in the open market. Address Pur. Agt. 





Fisher, American Sand and Gravel Co., Chicago, Ill. (No. 541, 
Vol. 7, p. 627.) 
1933—Fairmont, W. Va.—The Moreland Coke Co. is in the 


market for a tonnage of West Virginia mine-run and nut and 
slack coal for delivery before Mar. 1. Address H. H. Magger, 
the Moreland Coke Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


1934—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia Brewing Co. 
is in the market for its annual fuel supply, amounting to 
approximately 4,000 tons of buckwheat. Address Secretary, 
Philadelphia Brewing Co., Sixth and Clearfield St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


1935—East St. Louis, Ill.— Armour & Co. will confine its 
purchases, involving approximately 120 tons of Nos. 2 or 3 
unwashed nut or Nos. 3 or 4 washed coal per day, to the open 
market for the time being. It is also receiving quotations on 
50 cars for storage purposes. Address Pur. Agt. A. G. Frank- 
lin, Armour & Co., East St. Louis, Il. 


1936—Chicago, Ill.—The Quadriga Manufacturing Co. will 
negotiate for its annual fuel supply, involving one car per 
month of Illinois or Indiana mine-run, about Feb. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. Moser, Quadriga Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


+1937—Columbus, Ohio—Bids will be received until noon, 
Jan. 24, for furnishing coal as may be required to the various 
city departments during the coming six months. Tonnages 
required are about as follows: Municipal Lighting Plant, 
24,000 tons; Scioto River Pumping Station, 10,500 tons; Garb- 
age Reduction Plant, 6,000 tons; Schiller Park, 100 tons; 
Water-Works shop, 150 tons; State St. yard, 50 tons; Goodale 
Park, 40 tons. Bidders must submit a bond for 50 per cent. of 
the amount of their bids. Address Dir. B. L. Bargar, Pur- 
chasing Board, Columbus, Ohio. (No. 65, Vol. 7, pp. 231, 358.) 


1938—St. Louis, Mo.—The Progress Pressed Brick Co. is 
purchasing its supply, amounting to 4 or 5 cars per week of 
Nos. 1 or 2 washed nut or 6x2-in. egg coal, in the open market. 
Address Pur. Agt. A. Stocke, the Progress Pressed Brick Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

1939—Granite City, lil—The Western Fire Brick Co. is in 
the market for 1 or 2 cars of No. 1 washed nut or 6x2-in. egg 
coal per week. Address Gen. Mgr. and Pur. Agt. Geo. Hanlon, 
Western Fire Brick Co., Granite City, Ill. (Vol. 8, p. 960) 





1940—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Methodist Episcopal Hos- 
pital is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving 
approximately 2,500 tons of anthracite pea coal. Address 
Mer. Charles Kirkland, Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Broad 
and Wolf St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1941—Chieago, ITll—Franklin MacVeagh & Co. will soon 
contract for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
2,400 tons of Illinois and Indiana screenings. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Franklin MacVeagh & Co., 333 West Lake St., 
Chicago, I11. 

#1942—Cineinnati, Ohio—The Public Service Department 
will receive bids until noon, Jan. 19, for furnishing and de- 
livering about 1,500 tons of coal for use at the Western Hills 
Pumping Station and about 500 tons for use at the Filtration 
Plant. A satisfactory bond for $500 must be given on each of 
these contracts, deliveries on both of which are to be con- 
cluded June 30 of the current year. Address Director, Public 
Service, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. (No. 1200, Vol. 8, pp. 244, 
410.) ' 


1943—St. Louis, Mo.—The fuel supply for the United Rail- 
ways Co. and the Union Electric Light and Power Co. will be 
bought by their agent, the Devoy & Kuhn Coal Co., in the 
open market. About 50 to 60 cars of 1%-in. to 2-in. screen- 
ings are required by both concerns. Address Devoy & Kuhn 
Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Penn.—John Wilde & Bro. is in the 
market for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
1,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat per annum. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, John Wilde & Bro., Wissahickon, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1945—Madison, Ill.—The Laclede Steel Co. will confine its 
purchases, involving about 75 tons of 1%-in. or 2-in. screen- 
ings per day, to the open market. Address Pur. Agt. H. J. 
Stenbreder, the Laclede Steel Co., Madison, Ill. 


1944—Philadelphia, 


#$1946—Columbus, Ohio—Bids will be received until Jan. 24 
for furnishing and delivering .approximately 2,500 tons of the 
best quality lump coal for use at the city prison, workhouse 
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and various engine houses. All bids must be accompanied by 
a bond for $688. Address Dir. Pub. Ser. B. L. Bargar, City 
Hall, Columbus, Ohio. (No. 1125, Vol. 8, pp. 158, 283, 490.) 


1947—New York, N. Y.—The National Biscuit Co. is re- 
ceiving bids for furnishing approximately 1,000 tons each of 
egg and Nos. 1 and 2 buckwheat. The company has already 
contracted for its requirements and this extra tonnage is 
apparently for storage purposes. Address Purchasing Agent, 
the National Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y. 


1948S—Jackson, Mich.—The Consumers Power Co. is in the 
market for approximately 5,000 tons of West Virginia nut and 
slack coal, deliveries to be completed by Apr. 1. A portion of 
the tonnage must be adaptable for Jones underfeed, Murphy 
and chain-grate stokers. Address Mechanical Engr. H. F. 
Eddy, the Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


1949—St. Louis, Mo.—The Polar Wave Ice and Fuel Co. 
receives quotations daily for furnishing the requirements of 
its several plants, which amount to between 200 and 250 tons 
of 1%-in. or 2-in. screenings per day. Address Pur. Agt. John 
Stueber, the Polar Wave Ice and Fuel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1950—Columbus, Ohio—The W. J. Hamilton Coal and Coke 
Co. is in the market for approximately 1,000 tons of nut and 
slack coal for immediate delivery. Address The W. J. Hamil- 
ton Coal and Coke Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


1951—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Women’s Homeopathic 
Hospital is in the market for its annual supply of Lykens 
Valley buckwheat, which amounts to approximately 1,000 
tons per year. Address Women’s Homeopathic Hospital, 20th 
St. and Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1952—East St. Louis, I11.—The Commercial Acid Co. is re- 
ceiving quotations for furnishing its immediate requirements 
of 11%4-in. or 2-in. screenings and No. 2 unwashed nut coal. 
About 25 cars of No. 2 unwashed nut for storage purposes is 
also required. Address Mgr. and Pur. Agt. Homer Hodson, the 
Commercial Acid Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


1953—East Chicago, I1l.—The U. S. Reduction Co. is buying 
its requirements, amounting to 1 or 2 cars of Indiana mine- 
run coal per month, in the open market. Address Purchasing 
Agent, U. S. Reduction Co., East Chicago, Il. 


1954—Cleveland, Ohio—Sealed bids will be received until 
Jan. 21 for furnishing coal for the Garbage Reduction Works 
during the ensuing year. About 250 tons of mine-run. coal per 
week will be required and deliveries are made by Baltimore 
& Ohio Ry. to Willow, Ohio. A bond for $300 must accom- 
pany all bids. Address Commissioner of Purchases and Sup- 
ply, City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. (No. 50, Vol. 7, p. 149.) 


1955—Chicago, I1l.—Crerar, Clinch & Co. will soon be in 
the market for a large tonnage of gas coal for illuminating 
purposes. It is already receiving statements of analysis, to- 
gether with records of coal, freight rates, etc. Address John 
Crerar, Crerar, Clinch & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


1956—Philadelphia, Penn.—The American Coalette Co. is 
in the market for about 1 car a week of No. 3 buckwheat 
coal or good, clean culm suitable for briquetting. Address 
Leslie Rogers, the American Coalette Co., 22nd and Westmore- 
land St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1957—St. Louis, Mo.—The Madison County Light and Power 
Co. is in the market for about 150 tons of standard 1'%-in. 
screenings, this being only a portion of the company’s re- 
quirements. Address Pur. Agt. Jeffries, the Kerens-Donne- 
wald Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1958—Chiecago, Ill.—D. E. McMillan & Bro. are in the mar- 
ket for an immediate shipment of 5,000 tons of West Virginia 
egg or three-quarter lump coal. Address Pur. Agt. J. P. Mc- 
Millan, D. E. McMillan & Bro., Chicago, Ill. 


1959—St. Louis, Mo.—The P. B. Mathiason Co. is purchasing 
its fuel requirements, involving 400 to 500 tons of either 2-in. 
lump or 6x2-in. egg coal per month, in the open market. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, the P. B. Mathiason Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


1960—Chiecago, Ill.— Reid, Murdock & Co. will soon be in 
the market for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 12,000 tons of Illinois or Indiana screenings. 
Address Pur. Agt. Harry Wilson, Reid, Murdock & Co., Clark 
St. Bridge, Chicago, Ill. 


1961—Philadelphia, Penn.—Philip Spaetar & Sons, coopers, 
are in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving about 
500 tons of buckwheat coal. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Philip Spaetar & Sons, 23rd St. and Passyunk Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


1962—St. Louis, Mo.—The Mayer Fertilizer and Junk Co. 
will purchase its fuel requirements, involving about 200 tons 
of either No. 2 nut or 2-in. lump, in the open market. Address 
Purchasing Agent, the Mayer Fertilizer and Junk Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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19683—Chieago, Tll—The Aetna Sand and Gravel Co. is in 
the market for its annual fuel supply, involving approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons of Spring Valley, Illinois, coal. Address 
Pur. Agt. S. Sigler, Aetna Sand and Gravel Co., 7159 Normal 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

1964—St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Frog and Switch Co. 
will confine its purchases, involving about 2 cars of 2-in. 
lump coal per month, to the open market. Address Pur. Agt. 
Hinstein, St. Louis Frog and Switch Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1965—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Liebert & Obert Brewing 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving about 
1,500 tons of anthracite buckwheat coal. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Liebert & Obert Brewing Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1966—St. Louis, Mo.—The Parker Russell Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Co. will confine its purchases, involving from 8 to 5 
ears of i1-in. Standard lump per week, to the open market. 
Address Pres. and Pur. Agt. Parker, the Parker Russell Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1967—Chicago, Ill.—The Albaugh-Dover Co. will confine its 
purchases, involving from 2 to 8 cars of Indiana mine-run 
per month, to the open market. Address Pur. Agt. Weldon, 
Albaugh-Dover Co., 2100 Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


1968—St. Louis, Mo.—The Mound City Roofing Tile Co. will 
purchase its requirements, involving about 1 car of 2-in. 
Standard lump coal per week, to the open market. Address 
Mer. and Pur. Agt. Gallant, Mound City Roofing Tile Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

1969—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Delaware Freezing and 
Storage Co. is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving about 3,000 tons of white ash buckwheat coal. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Delaware Freezing and Storage Co., 
American and Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Penn. ae 


1970—St. Louis, Mo.—The Mechanics Planing Mill,,Co. will 
confine its purchases, amounting to about 50 tons of 1%-in. 
Standard screenings per month, to the open market. Address 
Purchasing Agent, the Mechanics Planing Mill Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

1971—St. Louis, Mo.—A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. will con- 
fine its purchases, involving about 3 cars of either 2-in. 
or 3-in. lump or 6x2-in. egg coal, to the open market. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. Neestrath, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

1972—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Home for Consumptives is 
in the market for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing about 1,000 tons of buckwheat. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Home for Consumptives, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1973—St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Cut Stone Co.. will con- 
fine its purchases, involving about 2 cars of 2-in. sereened 
lump coal per month, to the open market. Address Pur. Agt. 
Edw. Stamm, the St. Louis Cut Stone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1974—Ft. Worth, Tex.—The Natorium Steam Laundry pur- 
chases about 3 carloads of slack per month. Deliveries are 
made by wagon and the company has storage capacity for 
80 tons. Address Pur. Agt. N. E. Gambrell, 101 East Belknap 
St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


1975—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Ripka Mills Co. is in the 
market for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
1,000 tons of buckwheat coal. Address Pur. Agt. F. S. Drake, 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1976—St. Louis, Mo.—The Trinidad Asphalt Co. will con- 
fine its purchases, involving about 1 car of 2-in. sereened 
lump coal per week, to the open market. Address Pur. Agt. 
Terpenny, the Trinidad Asphalt Co., International Life Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1977—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia Brick Co. is 
in the market for its annual supply of broken coal. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Philadelphia Brick Co., 23rd St. and Passy-: 
unk Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. : 


1978—St. Louis, Mo.—The Peroxide Specialty Co. will con- 
fine its purchases, involving about 500 tons of 2-in. or 6-in. 
lump coal per annum, to the open market. Address Purchas- 
ing Agent, the Peroxide Specialty Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1979—Ft. Worth, Tex.—M. T. Massey & Co. require about 
20 cars of nut and lump coal per annum, which it buys at 
$5.50 for lump and $4 per ton for nut, this including cost of 
delivery by wagon. The company has a storage capacity for 
160 tons. Address M. T. Massey, 2202 North Main St., Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

1980—Tamaqua, Penn.—The local School District will re- 
ceive bids until 8 p.m., Jan. 20, for furnishing and delivering 
to the several school buildings 100 tons each of pea and stove 
coal. Address Secy. Joseph H. Shepp, School District of Ta- 
maqua, Tamaqua, Penn. 
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1981—St. Louis, Mo.—The Valier & Spies Milling Co. will 
purchase the requirements for its Marcus Ave. plant, involv- 
ing about 500 tons of either southern Illinois 114%4-in. screen- 
ings or No. 5 washed slack coal, in the open market, as re- 
quired. Address Purchasing Agent, the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


1982—Carey, Ohio—The National Lime and Stone Co., tak- 
ing Hocking Valley delivery, is in the market for 5,000 tons 
of mine-run and 2,000 tons of %-in. coal, for delivery in about 
equal monthly proportions during the ensuing year. Quota- 
tions are requested on both West Virginia and Ohio coals. 
Address Gen. Mgr. R. T. Spencer, National Lime and Stone 
©o,, Carey, Ohio. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1661—Norristown, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 911), which 
provides for furnishing the Adam Scheidt Brewing Co. with 
its annual requirements of rice coal, has been awarded to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. Address Purchas- 
ing Agent, Adam Scheidt Brewing Co., Norristown, Penn. 


1666—West Chester, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 912), 
which provides for furnishing the Sharples Separator Co. 
with its annual fuel requirements involving approximately 
2,500 tons of buckwheat and rice coal has been awarded to 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. until Mar. 31. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Sharples Separator Co., West 
Chester, Penn. 


$1677—Chicago, Ill.—This contraet (Vol. 8, pp. 1043, 1087, 
912, Vol.:9, p. 106), has been awarded to the parties noted 
as the lowest bidders (p. 106). Address City Engineer, Jchn 
Brickson, Bureau of Engr., Dept. of Public Works, Chicago, 
Til. (N62'312, Vol. 7, pp. 488, 666, 748, 915.) 


1680—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 912), 
which ‘provides for furnishing the George P. Pilling & Son 
with white ash buckwheat coal, has been awarded to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the period to 
Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, George P. Pilling & Son, 
23d and Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1695—Peoria, Ill This contract (Vol. 8, p. 957), which 
provides for furnishing the Elsberry Drainage District with 
approximately 1,200 tons of 1%-in. screened lump coal has 
been awarded to the West Virginia Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 
Address Harman Engineering Co., Peoria, Ill. 


1701—Camden, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 958), which 
provides for furnishing the New York Ship Building Co., with 
its fuel supply, has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co. until Apr. 1. Broken coal is required 
and the company consumes about 100 tons per month. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. Leon G. Buckwalter, New York Ship Building 
Co., Camden, N. J. 


1704—Norristown, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 958), 
which provides for furnishing the Counties Gas and Electric 
Co. with coal has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. for the first three months of the curient 
year. Broken coal is used and the company requires between 
5,000 and 6,000 tons per annum. Address Pur. Agt. J. A. 
Pearson, Broad and Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1716—Reading, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 998), which 
provides for furnishing the Reading Hardware Co. with its 
fuel requirements, has been awarded to the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. until Apr. 1. The company con- 
sumes about 5,000 tons per annum. Address Pur. Agt. Isaac 
Treat, Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Penn. 


1717—Reading, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 998), whieh 
provides for furnishing the Penn Hardware Co. with its fuel 
requirements has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co. for the period ending Apr. 1 of the 
current year. The company consumes about 3,000 tons of 
anthracite per annum. Address Purchasing Agent Penn 
Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1737—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 999), 
which provides for furnishing the requirements of the Penn 
Salt Manufacturing Co. has been awarded to the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first three months 
of this year. The company usually requires about 45,000 tons 
of anthracite rice coal per annum. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


1741—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 999), 
which provides for furnishing the requirements of N. Snellen- 
burg & Co. has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. for the first three months of the current 
year. The company consumes about 10,000 tons of anthracite 
buckwheat coal per annum. Address Purchasing Agent, N. 
Snellenburg & Co., 12th and Market St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Contract Notes 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Carondelet Milling Co. has electrified 
its power plant, and will no longer require coal. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Southwest Warehouse Co. has con- 
tracted with the Leonard Coal Co. for about 12 cars of coal 
a month. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Increased price of fuel oil has forced 
the City Light and Storage Co. to resume coal gas, and 
they require about 30 tons a day. 








Ensley, Ala.—The Bessemer Fire Brick Co. has bought its 
coal requirements at the prices previously listed (Vol. 8, pp. 


960, 1045). The purchase was not made on a contract. Address 
Pur. Agt. J. W. Minor, Bessemer Fire Brick Co., Ensley, 
Ala. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—J. W. Mitchell, building agent, has 
awarded contract for furnishing his fuel supply to the S. F. 
Bibbs Coal and Grain Co., the Heffley Coal Co. and the 
Alford Ice and Fuel Co. at $4.50 per ton, delivered. Address 
J. W. Mitchell, 701 First National Bank Bldg., Fort Worth, 
Tex. : 


Delphos, Ghio—The award on the contract of the Delphos 
Electric Co. (Vol. 8, p. 1045), involving 1,500 tons West Vir- 
ginia mine-run coal, should have been noted at 85c. instead of 
65c. Address Supt. C. K. Beilharz, Delphos Electric Co., Del- 
phos, Ohio. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Field-Lippman Piano Stores Co. has 
awarded the contract for furnishing its fuel requirements 
to the Devoy & Kuhn Coal Co. Address Secy. and Treas. W. A. 
Lippman, the Field-Lippman Piano Stores Co., 1120 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. : 


Auburn, Me.—The contract for furnishing the Geo. M. Roak 
Co., florists, with a year’s supply of Georges Creek coal, has 
been awarded to W. E. Cloutier & Co., of Lewiston. About 150 
tons are required. Address Mgr. Emma D. Roak, Geo. M. Roak 
Co., Auburn, Me. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Terre Haute Vitrified Brick Co. 
consume approximately 40,000 tons of mine-run coal per an- 
num, deliveries being made at the rate of approximately 3,500 
tons per month. Address Pur. Agt. J. M. Hoskins, 116 South 
6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Delphos, Ohio—The Delphos Water-Works Commission is 
understood to have closed a contract some time in November, 
covering its requirements involving approximately 1,500 tons 
of West Virginia mine-run at 85c. per ton. Address Clk. 
Otto J. Laudick, Delphos Water-Works, Delphos, Ohio. 


Dewey, Okla.—The Dewey Portland Cement Co. consumes 
about 73,000 tons of slack, and 1,000 tons of nut coal per 
annum. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 200 
tons per day, and the company may contract at any time. 
Address Pur. Agt. H. F. Tyler, The Dewey Portland Cement 
Co., Dewey, Okla. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Acme Lumber Co. has awarded 
eontract for furnishing 240 tons of Wilburton slack coal to 
the Cobden Fuel Co. at $1.10 per ton at the mine. Delivery is 
made by wagon. The company requires about 40 tons per 
week. Address Pres. and Treas. Chas. A. Wheeler, 808 Monroe 
St., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Bradford, Penn.—The Bradford Pressed Brick Co. at this 
place consume approximately 5,200 tons of mine-run coal per 
annum, deliveries being made by railroad at the rate of about 
25 tons per week. The company has storage capacity for 100 
tons. Address Pur. Agt. Edwin T. Conley, Bradford Pressed 
Brick Co., Bradford, Penn. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Water Co. consumes about 
7,500 tons of Eastern Kentucky pea and slack and 7,000 tons 
of Western Kentucky No. 9 pea and slack coal per annum. 
Deliveries were made by railroad at the rate of about seven 
cars per week. The company has two stations with storage 
capacity of 1,000 tons at each. Address Pur. Agt. C. S. Potter, 
Louisville Water Co., Louisville, Ky. 











Demopolis, Ala.—The Demopolis Cotton Mill at this place 
consumes approximately 1,200 tons of mine-run coal per 
annum. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of two 
cars per month, and the company has storage capacity for 
approximately 150 tons. Address Pur. Agt. H. M. Atkinson, 
Demopolis Cotton Mills, Demopolis, Ala. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Cement Co. consumes about 
50,000 tons of nut coal during the 35 to 40 weeks’ running 
time they ordinarily have each year. Deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of 1,200 to 1,500 tons per week, and the 
company has practically unlimited storage capacity. The 
coal is obtained from allied companies. Address Pur Agt. E. 
J. Heimerdinger, Louisville Cement Co., 325 W. Main St., 
Louisville, Ky. 








Colorado Fuel and Irom Co. 


The twenty-third annual report of this company for the 
year ending June 30, 1915, states, in substance: 

Results—Gross earnings were $16,578,040, a reduction 
of $1,224,985, all but about $25,000 of which occurred in the 
iron department. Operating expenses decreased $1,916,274 
and net earnings from operations were $1,765,058, an increase 
of $691,288. The income from sources other than operation 
was $496,043, making the total net income $2,261,101. Bond 
interest, taxes, sinking funds and other charges against 
income amounted to $2,595,762, resulting in a deficit of $334,- 
661 as against a deficit of $905,968 in the previous year. The 
reduction in sales was due to a curtailment in the consump- 
tion of coal in all of the territory supplied from Colorado, 
and to lighter purchases of steel by railroads. 

Outlook—tThere is little promise of improvement in buy- 
ing by railroads during the current fiscal year, and we do 
not anticipate a volume of rail business that will keep the 
rail mill operating to more than 50% of its capacity. The 
summer demand for coal has not been up to normal, and 
while some improvement is anticipated in the near future, 
it is not believed that the business will be such as to enable 
us to work all of our mines to their capacity, even during 
the winter months. 

During the period of reduced consumption of coal, ex- 
tending now over two years, development of new coal prop- 
erties in Colorado has continued, with the result that the 
productive capacity of developed mines producing domestic 
coal in the state is at least twice the present demand and 
far in excess of the prospective demand for some years. 
Our coal properties have been kept in good physical condi- 
tion and are able to respond to whatever demand may de- 
velop, though with the increase in the number of mines 
operated by others, our participation in the business offered 
will naturally be on a reduced basis. 

Relation with Employees—A plan of codperation with our 
employees, providing for the adjustment of differences and 
the consideration of other matters of common interest, 
through representatives selected by the workmen, has been 
inaugurated at the coal mines. In its formative state this 
plan has proven to be mutually beneficial, and its further 
development is anticipated in the near future. 


STATEMENT OF PRODUCTION FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 

















Short Tons 1914-15 1918-14 1912-13 1911-12 
Con aes totais. - See ee ae 2,329,069 2,428,992 4,091,667 4,038,852 
Cokes Fa sake eats sins 404 Meee aes 520,261 535,274 784,627 777,993 
Iron’ Gessner eee 441,026 614,039 853,878 813,728 
Limestone: pecans ok ce ee oe 344,033 376,226 485,756 459,913 
Pig iron produced. 2.2.7. nae ene 268,661 268,883 416,467 426,659 
Finished iron and stecl........... 324,600 352,929 458,521 485,743 

RESULTS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 
1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
Iron department........ $10,885,451 $12,085,037 $15,590,535 *$15,140,523 
Fuel department......... 5,692,589 5,717,988 8,725,353 *9,127,929 

Total gross earnings... $16,578,040 $17,803,025 $24,315,888 $24,268,452 
Iron department....... $1,869,317 $1,569,288 $2,894,464 $2,766,775 
Industrial dept. (fuel) .... loss 104,259 loss 495,518 725,802 *] 005,507 

Total net earnings..... $1,765,058 $1,073,770 $3,620,266 $3,772,282 
Add—Ine. from secur... . 370,508 391,229 563,439 526,270 
Interest and exchange.... 12555385 186,248 192,190 150,423 

Total net income..... . $2,261,101 $1,651,247 $4,375,895 $4,448,975 

Deduct 
Bondianterest.. sas ss. $2,016,213 $2,021,103 $2,026,780 $2,039,622 
"TARGRE Sn tiers! Nett Gen rs 302,909 293,580 243,722 226,737 
Real estate sinking funds. 83,658 90,221 142,531 138,317 
Insurance, sociological, 

personal injury, etc. 74,494 55,128 50,082 64,105 
Equipment renewal. . 80,000 43,016 120,000 120,000 
Loss on Crystal R. RR.. 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 
Prospecting. . Beye 2,488 18,168 29,588 22,965 
Preferredidividendss wlaet 2 Oh.c,lk ee a (4) 80,000 (5) 100,000 

Total deductions... ... $2,595,762 $2,557,216 $2,728,703 $2,747,746 


Balance, sur. or def.. . def. $334,661 def. $905,969 sr $1,647,192 sr $1,701,229 


a The dividend aheve deducted in 1912-13 is the 4% ($80,000) paid July 1 
1913; there was also declared at the same time a dividend of 4%, which was 

paid Jan. 1, 1914, and deducted from profit and loss. An extra payment of 
35; % ($700, 000) was also made Mar. 20, 1913, on account of the 74% then 
accumulated dividends, leaving about 39 % 7 still due. 

* Figures so marked are inaccurate, comparison being changed in later years, 
the general results for the year, however, remaining unchanged. 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see 
Whosle “Whe et ROME 
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Fimancial Department — | 


Lehigh @ Wilkes-Barre 


(Report for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1915.) 
President and General Manager Charles F. Huber, reports 
under date of Sept. 23, as follows: 


Results—The company mined and shipped during the year 
4,942,886 tons, a decrease of 279,457 tons, and 54,796 tons 
were purchased, a decrease of 43,262 tons, as compared with 
the previous year. The tonnage sold was 4,738,745, a de- 
crease of 468,302 tons as compared with the previous year. 
The tonnage of prepared sizes sold, including lump, equaled 
66.88%, and of pea and smaller 33.12%. 

The general condition of trade, together with an exceed- 
ingly mild winter, account for the decrease in production and 
sales. Operating costs were higher, due to decreased output 
and to mining the thinner seams in the interest of conserva- 
tion of the available tonnage. The coal mined in excess of 
sales and put into stock has reduced income to a consider- 
able extent. The result has been a decrease in net earnings. 


Bonds—On June 1, 1915, the first series of bonds matured 
under the consolidated mortgage of June 1, 1910. The nec- 
essary funds have been deposited with the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, trustee, and as soon as all of the bonds of this ma- 
turity have been presented the $2,500,000 will be canceled. 


Additions—The new breaker at Wanamie Colliery is well 
under way and will be completed early next year. Active 
construction on the new general shops and supply store at 
Empire will be started in September. 

Tax Suit—The Tonnage Tax Law having been upheld by 
the decision of the Courts of Dauphin County, appeal has been 
taken to the Supreme Court. Hearing was held in July and no 
payment will be made until the validity has been finally 
passed upon by the Court. 


TONNAGE, EARNINGS, EXPENSES, ETC. 





Tonnage shipped 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
By company............-... 4,942,886 5,222,343 5,188,221 3,985,424 
By tenants.:.fe ss ee eee 673,412 778,617 1,055,101 1,113,126 

Total of all) aoonei eee 5,616,299 6,000,961 6,248,321 5,098,552 

Produced as Follows 
Mrom fee landsta.ncsu eee 3,889,865 4,355,497 4,571,391 3,681,005 
From leased lands........... 1,438,481 1,403,940 1,464,892 1,248,111 
Hrom. washeries.. .. ss. aeeeie 288,052 241,523 207,036 169,436 

Earnings 
Goal sales’... 8? seune 1 pee ee $16,271,085 $17,930,990 $20,085,620 $18,271,001 
Coal mined by tenants....... 116,372 240,948 316,850 306,928 
Miscellaneous............... 368,014 272,875 226,094 164,695 

otal. -/-)./52e tne cere eee $16,755,471 $18,444,813 $20,628,564 $18,742,624 

Expenses 
Operating collieries, etc...... 8,285,286 8,260,921 7,881,079 6,450,714 
Addns., etc., depreen... Seat 247,144 317,125 337,137 261,181 
Royalty leased prop’ties. 432,598 401,822 395,257 341,089 
Coal purchased. . Rie 79,837 142,060 1,246,470 1,691,392 
Transp., yard and ag’ y ‘exp. .. 938,726,939 3,828,542 4,451,284 3,885,289 
ae expenses Sian cpt ees neat 131,384 126,701 119,219 

axes, mining property...... 53,548 < 
Taxes, Federal & State....... 215,506 } 1,067,423 727,079 _ 719,469 
Insurance (min’g prop.)...... 19,427 20,484 19,781 16,386 
Depletion of coal prop....... 474,424 672,311 461,090 460,000 
Maintenance of poe bh GP iis aH: 54,891 3,952 7,676 28,058 
Val. of coal stocked.......... er. 870,128 er. 424,528 er. 172/732 1,469,465 

otal. 003 (aia voys san, cok fence $13,472,109 $14,421,496 $15,480,823 $15,442,263 
Wetiearnings Saree eninesaeeee 3,283,362 4,023,317 5,147,741 3,300,361 ~ 

Deduct: 

Fixed interest on bonds...... 671,507 679,840 724,690 814,290 
Dividends (13 %).e 2.2% 1,197,300 1,197,800 1,197,625 1,197,625 

Total deductions.......... $1,868,807 $1,877,140 $1,922,315 $2,012,015 

SUDDIUS Snares eae eee 1,414,555 2,146,178 3,225,426 1,288,346 
Note—For previous annual report of this company see 
Vol. 7 p. 838. 


"3: 
& 


Federal Coal & Coke Co.—For the year ending June 30, 
1915, this company, whose entire capital stock is owned by 
New England Coal & Coke Co., shows net surplus available 
for dividends of $109,336 (out of which a dividend of 15% 
was paid, compared with $69,094 the previous year. During 
the year the company mined 761,770 gross tons; increase 
193,250 tons. 
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amc Distant 


A partial ““‘Who’s Who” sketch as it 
may be written in 1950 


Mr. Think Um first attracted 
national attention by a remark 
that he made to a representative 
of the Miners’ Union who had 
come to deliver an ultimatum— 
“When you fellows learn that 
the way to eliminate the per- 
nicious influence of the unlaw- 
ful, unprincipled element in your 
organization is to abolish all 
secret meetings and let it be 
known that you will conduct 
your business in the open, then 
I shall be willing to bargain with 
-you collectively. You are the vic- 
tims of your own intrigue, and in- 
trigue cannot thrive in the open.” 
The remark traveled across the continent like wildfire 
and was taken up by trade papers and union organs 
everywhere. As a direct result of the agitation that 
followed, new leaders came to the fore in most of the 
labor organizations and unionism really became a 
power in the land. 


His next bid for fame also came as the result of a 
chance remark, but this time the remark was delivered 
to a body of operators instead of representatives of 
labor. The operators in meeting assembled were dis- 
cussing the advisability of passing a motion warning 
the mine owners of neighboring states to cease their 
unholy practices or look for retaliation in kind. From 
time immemorial this same question had bobbed up 
at every annual meeting of the operators’ association, 


R. THINK UM first attracted national attention 
by a remark that he made to a representative of the 
Miners’ Union who had come to deliver an ultimatum. 





and each time had been tabled 
after heated discussions and 
terrible threats. 


In the midst of the argument 
someone unexpectedly called up- 
on Mr. Think Um for an ex- 
pression of opinion. He re- 
sponded instantly: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
you are all very willing to make 
terrible intimations about ‘op- 
erators,’ but I question if there 
is a single man in the room who 
would be willing to get up be- 
fore this body of men and repeat 
the things just said, word for 
word, until he comes to the word 
operator and then substitute for 
operators in general the name of any individual opera- 
tor who belongs to the association under fire.” 


Dozens of men sprang to their feet instantly, but 
somehow before they could get hold of the right word, 
thought better of the adventure and sat down without 
so much as moving their lips. Any scatterbrain can 
damn a community or a state or a nation and receive 
applause, but one must have evidence to substantiate 
charges against an individual. 


Unconsciously the final blow had been delivered to the 
myth that had kept operators’ associations at dagger 
points for nearly a century, and from that day to this 
they have always worked in perfect harmony. 





"THESE THINGS happened years ago, but Mr. Think Um is still idolized by both the workers and the 
employers. Small wonder that he has been retained as Secretary of Labor through three administrations. 
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By E. I. Rosperts* 





SY NOPSIS—The second and concluding article 
on this subject. Requisition and record forms are 
given, embodying the information that the ware- 
house keeper must have. 





The method of accounting for supplies and the manner 
in which their proper distribution is shown are highly 
important. The first consideration is the method of or- 
dering material by the foremen. No person of lower 
rank than foreman should have the authority to or- 
der supplies, and not so much as a screw should be issued 
from the warehouse without a requisition being given 
for it. 

A convenient form of requisition should show the date, 
the quantity of material desired, the nature of such ma- 
terial, where it is to be used, a definite number so as 
to avoid duplication of the order, and the foreman’s sig- 
nature. 

A form complying with these requirements is shown in 
Fig. 2. It should be printed on paper of such a size that 
a book containing 100 blanks and duplicates can be 
readily carried in the pocket. The original is printed 
as shown, but it is only necessary to print the duplicate 
with the number that should coincide with that of the 
original. Carbon is placed on the back of the original 
so that a definite copy is made. This also avoids carry- 
ing a separate piece of copying paper, which .is often 
lost by the foreman. The requisition forms and dupli- 
cates may be conveniently bound in a stiff-covered book 
with a linen hinge, 200 pages being bound so that 100 
blanks alternate with 100 originals. 

The originals may be printed in various colors, a cer- 
tain shade representing a requisition from underground, 
while another shade would indicate one from the surface, 
etc. This enables the warehouse clerk to easily place on 
separate stick files the orders from different departments 
of the mine. One color, however, must be bound in one 
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Perforation 








SIGNATURE 








FOREMANS 


FIG. 2. CONVENIENT FORM OF RFQUISITION 
book. This refinement is somewhat superfluous if all 
requisition forms are numbered entirely different, thus 
avoiding any possibility of duplication. In this case all 
orders are distinguished one from the other by their key 
numbers. 


NeEcESSARY INFORMATION 


The foremen, on ordering material, are required to 
show the quantity, the nature of the material desired and 
the disbursement. The last is easily given at mines 
where each class of work is under a certain number. For 
example, No. 23 might stand for machine repairs, No. 30 
for haulage, etc. But where no such method of distribu- 





*Johnston City, Il. 


tion is in use, it is necessary that the foreman give his 
distribution in writing, so that when the warehouse clerk 
makes up his monthly statement to the head office, he 
can easily show the cost of supplies to any particular de- 
partment. The width of the column under the heading 
“Distribution” or “Charged To” will therefore depend 
upon the foregoing requirements. 

Somé definite method should be arranged for the issu- 
ing of all supplies that are used in the current operation 
of the mine and a certain time appointed for all orders 


Requisition No. | Quantity Issued 


HG. 






A SUITABLE BIN RECORD 


to be in, so that material can be arranged for issuance 
complying with the orders. A good time for this is at 
night. Then the clerk can arrange all supplies for enter- 
ing the mine either during the night shift or before the 
shift starts in the morning. 

Without such an arrangement it is necesary for the 
clerk to spend his entire time in the wareroom for the 
issuing of supplies. He is then unable to give due at- 
tention to materials being unloaded in the yard or to the 
proper classification of his stock. An instance is known 
where most of the clerk’s time was taken up with issuing 
bolts, car bumpers, etc. to the car repair men and black- 
smiths, who came for six or a dozen bolts as they re- 
quired them, whereas the proper way would have required 
a daily inspection being made of the cars to be repaired 
and an amount of supplies being issued to cover this por- 
tion of the daily work at one time. This would have pre- 
vented the loss of time that occurs when a man is con- 
tinually walking back and forth, to and from the ware- 
house, instead of doing his work on the cars. The ware- 
house keeper was also prevented by this method from 
giving proper attention to his own work. 

A requisition for all such supplies should be issued 
daily, rather than a separate order being given for every 
particular article. This avoids red tape and unneces- 
sary work for both foreman and supply clerk. ~~ 


REQUISITIONS SHOULD Be FILED 


After an order has been filled by the warehouse, it is 
important that the requisition be kept on file until the . 
information on it is properly booked or indexed. Further 
than this, some sort of simple check must be kept on 
the material or supply issued. For instance, in the case 
of the issuing of certain bolts or pipe fittings some tally 
must be kept at the bin of the number that has been is- 
sued, and also some record to show what balance is left. 

The form shown in Fig. 3 is suitable for this purpose. 
In the second column is placed the requisition number 
corresponding with the number of the order received from 
the foreman. In the third is placed the quantity issued, 
while the fourth shows the balance left in the bin, which 
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is simply a matter of subtraction. The first column 
gives the date. This form is printed on heavy cardboard 
suitable for nailing to the bin. 

Every time an order is filled from this bin, the record 
is filled out according to the requisition or to what has 
been issued. A check is then kept on the balance in the 
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should be made out for the head office, so that the man- 
agement may have a complete record of the quantity of 
materials issued throughout the week, who ordered them 
and where such supplies are used. Form 5 is given with 


this in mind, and this and the card index can be filled 
out on Saturday afternoon, any supplies being issued on 
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ORDERED RECEIVED 


FIG. 4. 


bin, which aids the clerk when making an inventory. 
Form 3 is only suitable, however, where materials are 
stored in quantity or in bulk, such as cement, props, ete., 
and is used principally for the checking of material stored 
in bins and in sheds. 

For materials not covered by this method a card-index 
system is used alone, although in addition to this a com- 
plete record must be kept in the card index of all ma- 
terial, whether Form 3 is used or not. 


A ComPptusEtTe History 


A convenient card is shown in Fig. 4. This gives a 
complete history of any supply from the time it is ordered 
from the dealer until it is issued to the mine for use. 
The card is printed similarly on both sides and is kept 
in a suitable metallic case to prevent dust and dirt spoiling 
the card and the record. Larger cards with tab and let- 
ter are inserted to enable the record cards to be kept 
alphabetically, and all cards are filed under the article 
named. 

This and the card shown in Fig. 3 should be of the 
same size so that articles which are ordered often can be 
recorded on Form 3 and then filed behind Form 4 cover- 
ing the article. This is done to avoid excessive clerical 
work, as it will easily be seen that Form 4 would become 
filled up quickly and would only mean a duplicating of 
Form 3 record with the attendant refilling of Form 4. 
Form 4 then can still remain the same complete history 
of any particular article; the only difference is that Form 
3 is referred to instead of filling out the distribution de- 
tailed on card 4. 

The first portion of Form 4 card is the requisition 
number of the order sent to the dealer and the date, sec- 
ond when received and from whom, third the price, fourth 
the quantity, fifth the distribution of the article, sixth 
the distribution price to the mine, which may be the cost 
to the warehouse plus 5 per cent. to cover handling, and 
last the balance on hand at the time when the card is 
made up or when the supply was last issued. 

These cards should not necessarily be filled out daily 
as a sufficient track of supplies is kept if they are recorded 
weekly, with the exception that when invoices arrive and 
materials are checked therefrom into the warehouse, the 
cards should be filled out at once. 

When the weekly copy of the foreman’s requisition is 
made into the card index, a weekly copy of such orders 
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HISTORY OF MATERIAL 


such afternoon being charged to the following week’s 
operation. 

With this system it is not necessary to keep copies of 
invoices on hand at the warehouse, and the only other 
records that are necessary are the inventory book and the 
demurrage book. 

An inventory should be taken at least once every six 
months, and no system can be properly carried out with- 
out a complete inventory being made at the commence- 
ment of the system and periodically thereafter. While 
taking this inventory, certain materials are found that 
have probably been in stock for years and have become 
obsolete. These should be written off, as otherwise a bal- 
ance cannot properly be established between the inventory 
and the current material. Useless and worn-out fittings 
that have been repaired and refitted should be credited 
to the distribution from which they arrive, according to 
the depreciation, and after repairing should be issued ac- 
cording to this depreciation charge plus the cost of repairs. 

Material which cannot be used again should be sorted 
into separate piles. In the case of copper wire the insu- 
lation should be burned off and all materials be so cleaned 
that the best scrap market price can be obtained. No 
articles nor supplies should go into these piles that can 
be re-used, and a nice credit price can often be shown on 
the warehouse books owing to the scrap recovery. 

An auxiliary warehouse may be used for storing ma- 
terial in the bulk form, such as cement, car iron, etc. 
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CLERK'S SIGNATURE. 








WAREHOUSE KEEPER’S WEEKLY REPORT TO 
HEAD OFFICE 


FIG. 5. 


The scrap metals can be kept here, and all large heavy 
castings that are seldom used. This relieves the general 
warehouse of such material which has a tendency to oc- 
cupy considerable: space. Only current material of con- 
venient proportions should be stored in the wareroom. 
In the material yard certain sizes of props and different 
weights of rail should be stocked in their respective piles, 
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all lumber and other perishable material being under 
cover or at least so piled that the weather has as little 
effect as possible. This material must be so placed that 
fire cannot reach it or, in case it does, that fire appliances 
are at hand for extinguishing the blaze. 

Structural iron, tanks, large piping, etc., should be 
painted if left outside, as there is considerable deprecia- 
tion from rust. If at any time a pump or other type of 
machine should be left outside, it should be protected 
from the weather. A few leanto sheds protect much of 
these supplies, and the warehouse clerk should be held 
responsible for such protection. 

To carry out fully his duties in an efficient manner, the 
warehouse keeper must be held responsible for the labor 
handling the supplies, for the unloading of all materials, 
for the proper storing and care of material and for its 
proper delivery to the man requisitioning it. This may 
appear a large responsibility to place upon one man, but 
it is unfair for this man to be held responsible for any 
material unless he has its full control from the time it 
arrives at the mine to the time when it is turned over 
to the man who is to use it. 

Sufficient help should be given the warehouse keeper 
to enable him to unload the cars as soon as possible, avoid- 
ing demurrage, to handle the heavy supplies in the ware- 
room and to carry out this handling efficiently. With 
the proper codperation of officials and the proper under- 
standing with the company, the warehouse keeper and 
his warehouse become a potent factor in the economical 
operation of the mine. 

& 


Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Today I was forcibly reminded of the fact that coal min- 
ing has become a very complex business. The directors 
of our company have an option on the properties of one 
of their competitors, and for some time they have been 
carrying on an investigation to determine their value. 
Today they sent me copies of the reports that the various 
experts employed by them had submitted, with a request 
that I look them over and make any comments upon them 
that I might consider pertinent. One of the experts 
happened to mention an article that I had contributed 
to one of the meetings of our State Operators’ Association 
several years before, and that fact probably was responsible 
for my receiving the reports for criticism. 

In the file were papers from an electrical engineer, a 
mechanical engineer, a mining engineer, a certified ac- 
countant, a railroad engineer, a building contractor, a 
sanitary engineer and a chemist. Every one of them 
found matters to comment on that were not only interest- 
ing to them, but made it necessary for them to draw on 
most of their past experience. And strange to relate, I 
was able to read the reports through without finding 
anything ‘that seemed to require for its interpretation 
knowledge that I did not possess. In other words, without 
being conscious of it I have apparently become competent 
to qualify as an expert in all those different professions, 
and still I do not have more knowledge than is required 
by a coal-mine superintendent, since I have gained all of 
my knowledge during the ordinary course of events that 
come to such a superintendent. 

When I realized that, I was all but lost in admiration 
of myself to think that I had become so accomplished. 
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After a time, however, I managed to get control of my 


-vanity and recalled that the reports had come into my 


possession quite by accident and that if I desired to profit 
by the accident I was wasting valuable time. 

This conclusion caused me to go over the reports again, 
and I reread them all several times. Then I laid them 
aside to give my thinker a chance to chew on the cud 
of impressions it had accumulated. 

All the reports seem to blend together now, and the ex- 
periences and suggestions of the composite expert became 
my experience. How interesting those recollections were : 
Attempts ,.to control and direct all classes of working- 
men, from blacksmiths and carpenters on up through 
electricians and engineers; adventures with company sales- 
men who insisted on selling lump coal only when lump 
coal alone could not be produced at a profit; inaugurating 
sanitary regulations when those who should have been 
most concerned refused to display any interest; establish- 
ing a market for high-volatile coals in a district where 
only low-volatile coals had been used and were understood. 
My adventures and experiences have been varied, to say 
the least, and they have not been exceptional, I am sure. 

Not once in all my years at the mines had it occurred 
to me that there was anything remarkable in the fact 
that I had under my direction a blacksmith shop, a 
carpenter shop, a machine shop, an electrical repair shop, 
a power plant, to say nothing of an entire village. In 
all the range of industry what other business requires 
the services of men from such a number of different trades 
in its everyday routine? 

I was now competent to do something that not one of 
the experts employed by my directors could have done. 
I wrote out a report that summed up all those submitted, 
and unless I am badly mistaken I shall hear from that 
report again. 

Locomotive Used Under 
. Breakers 


The accompanying illustration shows a form of locomo- 
tive used by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. for work under 
breakers. A side branch whose outer end is turned 





LOCOMOTIVE FOR BREAKER USE 


down is attached to the smokestack. The upper end of 
the main stack is provided with a damper, which is con- 
trolled from the cab. When this damper is closed, the 
smoke and cinders pass through the branch and are di- 
rected downward away from the timbers, so that there 
is very little danger of fire being caused by sparks from 
the locomotive lodging against beams or other wooden 
building members. 


——? 


a) 
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By GrorceE A. eoreny 





SY NOPSIS—Describes an apparatus in which 
methane is burned. The reduction in volume re- 
sulting shows without complication how much me- 
thane was present within 0.1 per cent. 





A new gas detector has been developed at the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the United States Bureau 
of Mines which, it is believed, fills a recognized need for 
a device that will detect gases in mines and other places 
and that is simple in construction and operation, light, 
rugged and accurate. 

Fig. 1 shows the assembled detector. Brass and alumi- 
num are used throughout in its construction, except in the 
glass tube at the right. The weight of the instrument is 
1.4 lb. Having a flat base, the detector can be stood up 
readily when not in use. The time required to make a 
test is barely 2 min. 

The apparatus, shown in Fig. 1, was planned so as to 
derive from a miner’s cap lamp or hand-lamp battery the 
small amount of electrical energy required for its oper- 
ation. The current is switched from the cap lamp to the 
gas detector for a space of less than 114 min., the cap 
lamp being kept burning. 


DETECTOR WILL TEST ror ANY COMBUSTIBLE GAS 


The device can be used for detecting the methane in 
mine air or the presence of natural gas, gasoline vapor, hy- 
drogen or gas made by destructively distilling coal. It 
ean also be used for detecting carbon monoxide in flue gas, 
carbon monoxide, water gas or any other combustible gas 
in air. 

Referring to Fig. 2, it will be seen that the device 
consists of seven parts, the aluminum castings X and Y, 
the standard brass tubing A, the stout gage glass C, the 
aluminum scale O, the brass reservoir H and the brass 
top piece P, carrying a platinum wire Ff’. A valve V 
seats itself into this top piece P and two binding posts MW 
and N, for electric connections are shown connecting 
with this platinum wire, which can be heated when the 
current is switched on. The latter can be observed when 
hot by peering through the small glass window #. This 
small window is amply protected against breakage by be- 
ing embedded in the casting Y. A balc T is provided for 
carrying the instrument. 

The aluminum scale is provided, as shown, with four 
separate graduation columns. One of these is for show- 
ing percentages of methane or natural gas in air, another 
has graduations marking the percentages of gasoline vapor 
in air, another serves the same purpose for hydrogen in 
air and a fourth is used to evaluate the percentage in air 
of coal gas—gas made by destructively distilling coal. 

Thus, the instrument is not limited to use in mines or 
to the detection of methane (firedamp), but can be used 
for proving the presence of any combustible gas, such as 





*The article here published represents roughly the address 
of Mr. Burrell before the West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, Dec. 8, and before the Coal Mining Institute of America, 
Dec. 22, 1915. It is published with the permission of the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines. 


7Chemist of Gas Investigations, Bureau of Mines, 40th and 
Butler St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


gasoline vapor in the atmosphere around places where 
gasoline is stored, hydrogen around storage-battery instal- 
lations, natural gas and coal gas in buildings, ete. 

The instrument can be considered to be a U-tube, of 
which A and © are the two branches, the arrow at B 
showing the connection between them. To make the de- 
vice ready for use the top piece P is unscrewed and water 
is poured into A until it fills the two branches A and C 
and rests in C at the point S, the zero point of the scale. 
The water will have then sought its level at a correspond- 
ing point in A (at Y), just below the platinum wire F. 

‘To make a determination of combustible gas in air, 
say methane in mine air, the valve V is opened, and by 
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THE GAS DETECTOR SHOWN ASSEMBLED 


means of a short rubber tube attached to R, the operative 
blows gently into the reservoir H, thus depressing the wa- 
ter column in C to some point in B and forcing it up above 
@ until water appears in the little cup K. 

But it is not necessary to see the ascent of the water to 
that point. A slight click in the valve V when the water 
strikes tells the gas tester that it has risen to the required 
height. Then a rubber tube attached to R is pinched with 
the fingers, and the instrument raised to the roof of the 
mine or moved to any place where the sample is to be col- 
lected. When the gas tester has the opening at the selected 
point, the rubber tubing is released. 

The water immediately falls to the point QY and rises in 
C to the point S; in other words it comes back to its or- 
iginal position. The water, in falling to Y, sucks in a sam- 
ple of the air to be tested. This sample rests in the com- 
bustion space above the water at Q and in contact with 
the platinum spiral F. The valve is then closed, and 
the spiral is electrically heated. Any combustible gas in 
the sample immediately begins to burn and at the end of 
114 min. is completely consumed. 

Then the electric current is turned off, and the instru- 
ment is shaken, thus forcing the water into the combus- 
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tion space above Y and cooling the gases. Immediately 
the water column in C falls to a point opposite the gradu- 
ated scale, depending upon the percentage of methane pres- 
ent. From the level reached that percentage can be de- 
termined by the reading of a scale. 

The principle of the operation is that methane upon 
reaction with oxygen burns as follows: 

1 volume 2 volumes 1 volume 

CH, - S20; Se SCO peer e 

In other words one volume of methane reacts with two 
volumes of oxygen and forms one volume of carbon diox- 
ide; or in the burning operation three volumes have con- 
tracted to one volume, the water vapor (H,O) condensing 
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FIGS. 2 AND 3. DETAILS OF THE GAS DETECTORS 


and occupying no appreciable space. Tence, if one burns 
a mixture of methane and air in the gas detector, the sam- 
ple contracts. “he water accordingly rises in the reservoir 
space above Y and falls correspondingly in the glass tube 
C’ to a point next the scale which shows the percentage 
of methane present. 


Accuracy Is GREATER THAN Miagut Br EXPECTED 


So small a percentage as 0.1 per cent. of methane or 
other combustible gas can be detected. The platinum 
wire can be heated by means of the storage battery of a 
miner’s electric cap lamp, the battery being carried on a 
man’s belt as is the usual custom in handling these electric 
cap lamps and the current being switched from the lamp 
to the detector as the tests are made. But the lamp can 
be carried in the hand and connected to the detector by 
means of suitable leads, or it can be attached to the detec- 
tor as an integral part. 

The essential parts of the operation in making a test 
are these: (1) The operative blows into the instrument, 
thereby filling the combustion space with water. (2) 
The water above ( is allowed to fall, thereby taking a 
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sample. (3) The electric current is turned on, thereby 
burning out the combustible gas. The valve is then 
closed. (4) The instrument is shaken to facilitate cool- 
ing, whereupon the water in C' falls to a point on the 
scale showing the percentage of combustible gas. 

If the detector is not shaken at the close of a test, thus 
forcing the water into the combustion space and cooling 
the gases quickly, cooling would be slow and it would be 
a matter of 5 min. or so before the gas in the combustion 
space would come to the original temperature of the gas 
before burning. 

This equalization of temperature is necessary because a 
difference in temperature causes the gas to expand or 
contract and thus causes a shift of the water in the glass 
gage C. ‘The aluminum scale of the instrument is easily 
removable so that the proper graduated side can be placed 
against the glass, depending upon the combustible gas 
that is being detected. 

Fig. 3 shows a modification having two small dry cells 
for furnishing the electrical energy. This instrument is 
meant especially for use in coal mines and other places 
where small storage cells such as are used in connection 
with miners’ electric lamps are not available. The con- 
struction and operation are essentially the same as in the 
case of the instrument shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Two 
dry cells last for a minimum of 20 determinations and cost 
about 7c. apiece. When the cells are used up, they are as 
readily removed as are the dry cells of the ordinary small 
dry-battery flash hghts, such as are made by the American 
Ever Ready Co. 


Tren TIMES AS SENSITIVE AS SAFETY LAMP 


Referring to Fig. 3, it will be seen that the two small 
dry cells are shown at A and B. A screw plug C carries 
the small platinum wire D used for burning the combus- 
tible gas. In case this wire fuses or breaks, another plug 
carrying another wire can be quickly inserted. The device 
is 10 to 20 times as accurate as the safety lamp, weighs 
less and has less and more rugged parts. . 

The detectors have been tried out in the laboratory and 


in mines, and there is no doubt about their usefulness. . 


Applications for patents have been filed by the Bureau of 
Mines, and at present means of exploiting the apparatus 
in such a way that the public interests will best be served 
are being considered. Such patent claims as will be 
granted abroad will be my own property. 

T am indebted to Dr. G. A. Hulett, consulting chemist 
to the Bureau of Mines, for first suggesting the building 
of the apparatus herein shown, and to other members of 
the bureau who have furnished helpful suggestions. 


&@ 
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Streams To Be Inspected 
. for Pollution 


Commissioner of Fisheries Buller has planned for an in- 
spection of all Pennsylvania watersheds to ascertain sources 
of pollution of streams. In conjunction with other depart- 
ments of the state government maps have been made of wa- 
tersheds and the locations of all manufacturing plants, coal 
mines and other industries noted. The wardens will make 
inspections along all of the streams and report the extent the 
waters are being polluted and fish affected. Steps will then 
be taken to require the installation of filters. 

The inspection will be started in the oil and lumber re- 
gions and then extended to those producing coal. The Sus- 
quehanna River in the anthracite region will be one of the 
last streams to be investigated. 


a, 
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SYNOPSIS—A_ fall of barometer causes out- 
flow of gas from mine wastes. Early practice 
of warning mine operators of approaching baro- 
metric changes. A fall of barometer generally ac- 
companied by wind. Effect of surface winds to de- 
range the air circulation in mines. 





It has long been known that, although a fall of baro- 
metric pressure has practically no influence on the amount 
of gas liberated at the working faces, it may cause an out- 
flow of gas-laden air from the gobs or waste places of 
the mine. 

Since the vear 1869, or shortly after the laying of the 
Atlantic cable, it has been the custom of the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Brussels to notify the coal mines of Belgium, 
sometimes several days in advance, of any impending at- 
mospheric disturbance. Most of the storms visiting that 
part of Europe come from across the Atlantic and are 
announced by cable from America. Hence it is quite 
easy for the Brussels Observatory to send its warning 
notice in ample time. 

As far back as 1874 M. Henry Durant had equipped 
every fan engine of the Crachet-Picquery Collieries, at 
Frameries, Belgium, with what he called a barometric 
governor, which automatically increased the speed of the 
ventilator when the mercury went down and brought it 
back to its normal figure as soon as regular atmospheric 
conditions had returned. This apparatus registered con- 
tinuously on a sheet of paper, which was changed weekly, 
not only the water gage and atmospheric pressure, but also 
the speed of the fan. ‘The means of registering the 
latter was obtained through a curious centrifugal device 
that kept the marking lead-point at a height on the 
paper corresponding to the number of revolutions made 
by the fan. 


EarLty OBSERVATION OF BAROMETRIC EFFECT 


The foregoing proves beyond a doubt that more than a 
generation ago the necessity of increasing ventilation in 
times of barometric depression was as well recognized 
as in our day. It does not seem, however, that any in- 
vestigation was ever made to determine whether the 
wind, which in this country always accompanies a sudden 
fall of the mereury, has any influence on ventilation 
more direct or more immediate in its manifestation than 
the expansion of the gas-laden air contained in the goat, 
which is rather slow in making itself felt. 

Let us take, for example, a fan of the exhaust type, 
the chimney of which is exposed to a wind blowing at 
the rate of 70 mi. per hr. If the wind blows horizon- 
tally or in an upward direction, it may have no action 
on the air coming out of the chimney. But, if it blows 
downward, it will have a tendency to retard the air coming 
out of the mine through the chimney. The more the 
downward direction of the wind approaches the vertical 
the more accentuated will be the resistance offered to the 





*Consulting mining engineer, Charleston, W. Va. 
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current emerging from the mine. In flat, level countries 
the wind blows at all kinds of angles, downward and up- 
ward, sometimes as great as 45 deg., depending mostly 
on the closeness, the horizontal dimensions and the height 
of the constructions around and over which it blows. In 
hilly countries the angles at which the wind blows are 
generally much greater even than on level stretches. It 
is not hard to imagine that the 70-mi. wind mentioned 
previously might blow downward on the top of the fan 
chimney at an angle of, say, 30 deg. Such a wind strik- 
ing squarely has a force of 14.7 lb. per sq.ft. (according 
to Montigny, though other authorities make this much 
higher). Multiplying 14.7 by sine of 30 deg. gives 7.35 
lb. per sq.ft. as the force opposed by the wind to the air 
coming out of the mine. This is equal in effect to a water 
gage of 1.41 in. acting to reduce the effective gage in 
the mine. 


EFFECT oF WIND PRESSURE ON VENTILATION 


It is clear that if a mine thus affected was ventilated 
under a water gage not exceeding 1.41 in., the effect 
of the wind would be to stop the circulation altogether. 
But, 1f the mine was ventilated under a water gage of, 
say, 3 in., the circulation would continue, though the 
action of the wind would reduce the gage to 1.59 in. Di- 
viding the square of 1.59 by the square of 3 gives 0.28, 
which means that under the action of the 70-mi. wind, 
the amount of air going through the pipe would be but 
28 per cent. of the regular amount. Instead of, say, 
50,000 cu.ft., it would be only 14,000 cu.ft. per min. 

It will be argued with reason that if the fan chimney 
is struck by the wind, so may be the opening through 
which the air finds its way into the mine, which would 
balance the retarding action of the wind at the top of the 
fan chimney. This, of course, may happen under certain 
conditions. The air inlet may be the top of a shaft or the 
mouth of a drift. But, the former is probably the hoist- 
ing shaft, in which case it is protected from the wind by 
such buildings, structures and fences as are ordinarily 
found around such places. The top of the downeast is 
never likely to be, hke the top of the fan chimney, in a 
position most exposed to the free and unrestrained action 
of anv wind that blows. When the air inlet is the mouth 
of a drift, this may also serve as a haulway for the coal, 
in which case it also is likely to be partly or completely 
sheltered, which prevents the wind from striking it. 

Should the inlet drift mouth be free and favorably 
exposed, the wind may so blow into it that it will help 
ventilation and overcome to some extent, or perhaps en- 
tirely, the retarding influence of the wind on the top of 
the fan chimney. But in order to do this the wind must 
blow from a direction included within a half-circle around 
and in front of the drift mouth, while the top of the fan 
chimney is struck by winds blowing from all quarters. 

It seems as if no exhaust fan ought to be considered 
complete unless a roof or platform is built over the chim- 
ney, high enough above it and projecting sufficiently all 
around to allow the air to flow out of the mine unob- 
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structed and without any danger of being retarded by 
wind blowing in a downward direction. 

All that has been said so far has had reference to exhaust 
ventilation only. In the case of force fans the wind 
may hinder or assist ventilation and will do this whether 
blowing horizontally or in a downward or upward di- 
rection. It is easily understood that a strong wind 
blowing well into the inlet of a force fan will increase 
the volume and velocity of the ventilating current. This 
will be most appreciable with the reversible fans, where 
a system of doors is provided to allow the reversing of 
the air current in the mine. When the inside doors 
are shut and the outside doors open, the fan is blowing. 
Now, if as is generally the case, both outside doors face 
in the same direction and the wind blows strongly from 
that side, the conditions are favorable for a noticeable 
increase in ventilation, especially if the water gage pro- 
ducing ventilation is low. 

Let us suppose that a 70-mi. wind blows squarely 
through the outside doors of a fan that has previously 
been delivering 50,000 cu.ft. of air, at a water gage of 1 
in. and a velocity in the main aircourse of 620 ft. per min. 
The full force of the wind, 14.7 lb. per sq.ft., correspond- 
ing to a 2.82-in. water gage, will bear on both inlets of 
the fan, raising the gage under which the mine is venti- 
lated to 3.82 in. Without any increase in the number 
of revolutions or the horsepower, the fan will deliver 
under the new conditions 97,500 cu.ft. per min at a ve- 
locity of 1,209 ft. per min. In most instances such an in- 
crease in velocity, nearly 100 per cent., would be. objec- 
tionable, especially in a dusty mine. 


PECULIAR EFFECT IN A WEST VirGiIn«ia MIN® 


Several years ago I had to investigate a curious and 
very interesting case of this kind in a shaft mine of West 
Virginia. A wind of variable intensity blew, sometimes 
for several days, from the southeast squarely into the 
outside doors leading to the inlets of a large fan working 
at a water gage less than 1 in. The variations in the 
force of the wind were plainly felt in the mine, where the 
velocity of the ventilating current increased and decreased 
several times every hour, rising in a brief second from a 
state of gentle breeze to one of furious gale. After 
running at this gait for a few minutes, it would fall 
back instantaneously to a normal condition, only to re- 
sume after a short time its express-train speed through 
the mine, and so up and down and up again as long as 
the wind blew from the southeast with any intensity. 

Things were very uncomfortable in that mine, to say the 
least. It made everybody nervous, especially the super- 
intendent who, being unable to understand what the cause 
of the trouble was, gave the name of “spells” to the 
vagaries of the ventilating current. The proper thing 
to have done would have been to shield the outside doors 
leading to the fan inlets in such a way that the southeast 
wind would have been unable to derange the ventilation. 
Although advised to do so, they never did it, preferring 
to barricade the airway at the foot of the downcast until 
they had increased the water gage to nearly 3 in., when 
the southeast wind ceased to be troublesome. But by this 
time they had fired the spare boiler in the powerhouse 
and put one more fireman on their payroll. This is a 
way they have of remedying things, which is not quite 
as rare as one would be inclined to believe. 
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Just as a blowing fan may be helped by the wind 
blowing into the inlets it may be baffled by the wind blow- 
ing against the outlet through which the ventilating cur- 
rent leaves the mine. There may be several outlets. These 
would be seldom so placed in relation to each other that 
the wind would bear adversely against more than one at 
a time. When the outgoing current is divided in this man-— 
ner, the water gage for each division or air split is always 
smaller than the gage at the fan. Consequently, a divi- 
sion or split may be stopped by a smaller adverse pres- 
sure than would be required to stop the whole of the ven- 
tilating current, were this forced to go out through one 
outlet with the full gage of the fan drift against it. The 
hindering or stopping of the air current at a divisional 
outlet would affect only part of the mine and would prob- 
ably act to increase the amount of air passing through 
the other outlets. 


SuRFACE WIND May REVERSE THE VENTILATION 


Only the case of a single outlet will be considered— 
the mouth of a drift on a hillside, exposed to the free ac- 
tion of the wind, the fan ventilating this mine works 
under a water gage of 1 in. Suppose that a 70-mi. wind 
is blowing in the same direction as the course of the 
drift and that this wind blows downward or upward 
(which makes no difference in this case) at an angle of 
45 deg. As previously noted, a 70-mi. wind striking 
squarely has a force of 14.7 lb. per sq.ft. and, multiplying 
this by sine 45 deg., gives 10.29 lb. per sq.ft. as the 
force that. is‘ brought to bear against the current coming 
out of the mine. This corresponds to a 1.98-in. water 
gage, which overcomes the fan’s action and reverses the 
ventilating current, making it travel toward the fan un- 
der a gage of 0.98 in. A volume of air practically as 
large as before will ventilate the mine, but in an opposite 
direction. Such a case as this was remedied by erecting, 
15 ft. outside and in front of the air outlet, a pile of 
mine props 60 ft. long and 20 ft. high. This acted as a 
screen and answered the purpose perfectly and is still 
doing the work. 
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Why Are Coal-Mine Strikes of 
Such Frequent Occurrence? 


Hugh Archbald takes exception to the editing of the 
second of his articles under the above title which appeared 
in Coal Age, July 24, 1915, p. 124. Especially does he 
object to the following introductory sentences, introduced 
to carry the reader’s thought forward: “One of the 
causes for the frequency of strikes is the company 
house on which the miner feels undue profits are made” 
and “Another cause for strikes is a desire for a recog- 
nition of the union.” 

Mr. Archbald desires to be clearly understood as fol- 
lows: “The thing that causes strikes is the desire for 
a decent living. If men cannot earn enough money to 
purchase this living, they are dissatisfied. When the dis- 
satisfaction becomes acute, they combine into some form 
of organization and make a struggle to obtain that which 
they desire. In mining in many places the men are de- 
pendent on the management of the mine for the condi- 
tions under which they live. This struggle results in 
strikes. My whole theme was an amplification of that 
thought in three stages.” 


January 2%, 1916 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SY NOPSIS—Coal seams in eastern Ohio, being 
generally level, are mostly worked through tunnel 
openings. The abandonment of many farm lands 
has led to large stripping operations to recover the 
coal in the upper seams hitherto unmined. De- 
scription of the general method se Le, and the 
equipment required. 





While coal stripping has been carried on extensively 
both in the anthracite fields of northeastern Pennsylvania 
and in the West, especially in Illinois, it has not been in 
evidence in the coal fields of Indiana and Ohio. Consid- 
erable attention is now being attracted, however, to the 
stripping operations recently started in eastern Ohio, near 
the Ohio River. 

Coal seams, varying from 3 to 6 ft. and over, outcrop 
along the river hills. Many of these seams have been 
worked by horizontal tunnels and gangways, because the 


Here, then, has come the opportunity for the stripping 
operator. Various companies have bought up a consider- 
able acreage of coal lands, and the heirs of many of these 
estates are making inquiries in regard to the value of the 
coal and are anxious to either sell the land outright or 
lease the mining rights and privileges. 

Stripping operations are now being carried on near 
Rush Run, which is on the Ohio River a few miles above 
Wheeling, W. Va. One plant is located about two miles 
from the river, another several miles farther inland, 
near Smithfield, and operations at a third location are 
being planned. A coal spur from the Pennsylvania and 
the Lake Erie lines has been extended up Rush Run to 
reach these plants. 

The work now in progress began in January, 1914, 
and is being carried on by the Beech Flats Coal Co., of 
Danville, Ill. One of these tracts includes 200 acres, 
and so far about 25 acres has been mined. The coal seam 
averages 6 ft. in thickness, and the overburden ranges from 





FIG. 1. STRIPPING THE COAL WITH THE LARGE 
SHOVEL 


seams are nearly level, and the coal is lowered over steep 
inclines to tipples located so as to load either in cars or 
in river barges. Many of these seams lie under such a 
deep overburden that there is no practical way to perform 
the mining, except by driving tunnels and gangways. 
There are quite extensive areas, however, in this district 
that have an overburden varying anywhere from 5 to 50 
ft. Heretofore, these seams have not been worked, be- 
cause stripping was not thought practical, and there was no 
roof for the regular method of mining. Then there was 
the additional reason that stripping would destroy the 
land for farming. This is a real and vital objection to 
stripping operations, but it has been overcome in some 
sections by a trend of events similar to those that have 
made the abandoned farms in New England. In nu- 
merous cases the farms of New England have become 
either wholly or in part worked out. Besides this, many 
old-time families have passed away, and the farms are 
now owned by heirs who have neyer lived on the land 
and in many cases by persons who have never seen the 
property. Much the same condition exists in respect to 
the farm lands overlying valuable coal property in Ohio. 


FIG. 2. SMALL LOADING SHOVEL FOLLOWING THE 
STRIPPING 


8 or 10 ft. to over 30 ft. The capacity of the plant is 
from 18 to 24 standard cars of coal per day. 

The equipment is as follows: One monster Marion 
revolving steam shovel; one Marion coal-loading steam 
shovel; one portable Ingersoll-Rand, 3-phase electric air 
compressor to operate the air-plug drills used in drilling 
the holes to shoot the coal. The equipment also includes 
about one mile of trackage and two dinkey locomotives 
and trains of pit cars for hauling the coal to the in- 
cline, a feed-water pumping plant to supply the boilers 
of the locomotives and steam shovels. There is also a head- 
house and a gravity incline having two 10-ton cylindrical 
cars for receiving the coal from the pit cars and delivering 
it to the tipple, which is electrically operated. High- 
tension 3-phase electric power is available from the pub- 
lic-service lines extending along the Ohio River. About 
60 hands are employed in the operation of the plant. 

The success of coal-stripping operations, while primar- 
ily requiring particularly good organization and _ busi- 
ness methods, depends to a greater extent upon the monster 
revolving steam shovel used to remove the overburden. 
The largest shovel that can be produced, such as the 8- 
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yd. Marion, is essential, and no stripping operation should 
be considered without having a shovel of this type in the 
outfit. 


a 


The method of mining is shown in Fig. 1 and consists 


in working the large shovel back and forth over the full 
length of the tract. This stripping shovel leaves a strip 
of land about 50 ft. wide where the coal is uncovered. 
The top surface of this coal must then be cleaned off, and 
this is done by hand with picks, shovels and brooms. 


MINING AND LOADING THE CoAL ONE OPERATION 


The loading shovel, shown in Fig. 2, now operates back 
and forth along the edge of the coal, on a level with the 
floor of the seam. <A strip about 12 ft. wide is mined 
by the shovel on each trip. The coal is loosened by charges 
of “F” black powder, placed in 114-in. holes. It takes 
about half a minute to drill each hole, using a six-pointed 
air-drill bit, the drill being held by one operator. 'The 
holes are placed about 9 ft. apart, and the charges of 
powder vary from 14 pint to one quart, according to the 
judgment of the driller and shooter. The wetter the spot 
the more powder is required. The charges are tamped 
with coal cuttings and fired by means of a squib, the whole 
operation of drilling, loading and firing not taking much 
over one minute. One man does all this work and has time 
to spare for resting. 

The dinkey locomotive handles the string of pit cars 
while the loading proceeds. By means of the two locomo- 
tives and trains, the loading is carried on almost continu- 
ously. The loading track extends along and close to 


the edge of the standing coal. 
ADVANTAGES OF TITLE STRIPPING METHOD OF MINING 


For speed and safety as compared with the underground 
mining, the stripping method is ideal. Also, this method 
is a case of mining without miners. One drawback is the 
layoffs on account of bad weather and breakdowns in some 
of the important units. But the layoffs can be reduced 
greatly by good organization and planning. 

It is claimed that the cost of this system of mining 
by removing the ordinary overburden is 30c¢c. per ton, 
and a quotation of 50c. per ton has been made on prospec- 
tive acreage with a heavier and more rocky overburden. 

The coal stripping absolutely destrovs the land for 
farming purposes. The overburden, which is made up of 
soil, hard shale, clays and more or less solid limestone, is 
stacked up on the mined area by the big shovel in ridges 
higher than the level of the undisturbed formation. This 
ground is left so rough that it is extremely difficult to 
walk over it. The material in these stacks is bottom up, 
as far as the soil is concerned. It is hard to imagine what 
further use could be made of such land. A way may be 
found some day to get enough value from the stripped 
land to reimburse the owners for the taxes that must be 
paid yearly. 


Benzol Output at Coke Plants 


In response to the unprecedented demand for high ex- 
plosives a new industry—the recovery of benzol and 
toluol—suddenly sprang into existence in the United 
States in 1915. Benzol and toluol, indispensable raw 
materials from which explosives, dyestuffs and other 
chemical products are manufactured, are oils similar to 


gasoline in appearance and smell and are present in the 
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gas that is driven off from coal when it is made into 
coke. Before the European War the demand in the 
United States for these products was so small and the 
price so low that but one company engaged in coke mak- 
ing sought to recover them on a large scale. Late in 
1914 the price of benzol and particularly toluol rose 
to such a point that many other companies began to 
build plants to recover these oils, which were then being 
burned with the gas, and by the end of 1915 there were 
19 new plants for benzol recovery in operation and others 
in course of erection. 


_ Propuction oF BEenzou 1n 1915 


Reports made to C. E. Lesher, of the United States 
Geological Survey, by all the byproduct coke plants in 
the country indicate that the output of benzol and other 
light oils in 1915 amounted to 13,942,763 gal., in connec- 
tion with which there was produced 761,256 lb. of naph- 
thalene, a solid crystalline substance. Some of the benzol- 
recovery plants, which consist essentially of a complicated 
system of absorption towers, pumps, stills and storage 
reservoirs, Were in operation at the beginning of the 
year, but many were built during the early months of 
1915 under contracts calling for great speed in erection. 
Several of the plants are not equipped to separate 
the different oils found in the crude, and 7,322,670 
gal.—more than half of the total output—was reported 
as crude benzol and light oil and was shipped in tank- 
cars to refineries connected with powder works and other 
chemical industries. In the 6,620,093 gal. of oils refined 
at the place of recovery there were 4,833,939 gal. of 100- 
per cent. benzol, 1,315,727 gal. of toluol, and 470,425 gal. 
of solvent naphtha. 

Thirty-one coke-making establishments with 4,933 by- 
product ovens contributed to this total, and it is esti- 
mated that between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 tons of coal 
was carbonized in the ovens that furnished the gas from 
which the oils were recovered. The annual capacity of 
the benzol-recovery plants now in operation is estimated 
at over 20,000,000 gal., and with the completion of plants 
now building will probably exceed 22,000,000 gal. The 
value of these products is indicated by the prices currently 
reported during the year. Benzol, normally selling for 
20c. or less a gallon, in September brought as high as 
$1.25 for immediate shipment and 65¢. on contract; 
toluol, with a normal price of 25c., was sold for as much 
as $6 a gal. for immediate delivery and was contracted 
for at $4.25 per gal. 

Benzol is an excellent motor fuel. The United States, 
whose output of gasoline is estimated in 1914 at 30 to 50 
million barrels (1,500,000,000 to 2,500,000,000 gal.), 
stands in no need of additional supplies for this purpose. 
There is, however, in the United States in normal times 
a large use for dyes and chemicals, such as carbolic acid, 
which depend upon benzol and toluol for raw material 
and which have in the past been largely imported. 

After the war demand for explosives is over and the 
price of benzol returns to normal, serious effort will of 
course be made to find a market for this product. Shut 
off from Kuropean competition, the dye and chemical 
industry in the United States is now making rapid strides 
forward. If this industry after the close of the war is 
able to hold its own against the highly developed foreign 
competition, it may absorb the output of benzol and add 
another source of income to the coke-oven plants. 
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A One-Man Roof Driller 
By James T. Reynorps* 


The recent descriptive sketch in Coal Age of a useful 
jack for boring holes in roof strata suggests to the writer 
that the one outlined here will be perhaps in some in- 
stances still better adapted for the purpose. 

The machine in its entirety was constructed by the 
mine blacksmith at a mine where I worked when the 
foreman and I through urgent 
need of just such an apparatus, 
drew the rough sketch of this 
jack for the smith to work 
from. The outfit weighs but 
30 to 35 Ib. and consequently 
not only can be operated by 
one man, but can be carried 
from place to place by the 
operator himself. About all 
the materials needed are sev- 
eral feet of round or square 
iron 34 to 1 in. in diameter, 
bent into the shape of an ex- 
ageerated tuning fork with a 
steel pick point at the foot to 
give a good hold in the bottom 
and prevent easy wear. Pro- 
pulsion is accomplished by a 
common coal or rock-drill 
thread bar with the bit-socket 
cut off and a crank welded on. 
The split-box is made with a 
thumbscrew to admit of the 
thread-bar being lowered or 
raised, and above this is af- 
fixed a piece of harness leather 
to prevent the drillings from 
falling in and clogging up the 
box threads. The frame need be only about 8 in. in spread 
and about 3 ft. high to be used where the seam runs from 
5 to 7 ft. thick. A projection of iron about 14x2M% in. is 
welded onto the frame, over which the operator straddles. 
This enables him to hold the machine firmly and rigidly 
-.and admits of the use of both hands if the hardness of the 
strata demands it when turning the crank. A steel bit 
6 or 8 in. long completes the outfit. 
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THE DRILL READY FOR 
OPERATION 


Handling Explosives in Mines 


The Institute of the Makers of Explosives has recently 
issued the following “Recommendations for the Use and 
Handling of Explosives” : 

1. Do not smoke while using or handling explosives of 
any kind. 

2. Do not handle explosives near open lights, but see 
that lights are at a safe distance from the explosives. 

3. Do not use any tools other than wooden wedges and 
wooden mallets for opening cases and boxes containing 
explosives. 

4. Do not drive a hole in a keg of blasting powder with 
any iron or steel tool, but open the keg by removing the 
slide from the bung. 

5. Do not use frozen or chilled explosives. 
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6. Do not cut or break any frozen or chilled cartridge 
of dynamite or other explosive. 

7. Do not heat the thawing house by steam under pres- 
sure, unless provided with an effective heat-regulating 
device. 

8. Do not thaw high explosives over or in front of a 
steam boiler or fire, or on heated stones, bricks, rocks or 
metal surfaces, in hot sand or ashes, or in an oven or 
stove. 

9. Do not place high explosives directly over the 
heated metal coil or radiator of a thawing house heated by 
steam or hot water. ; 

10. Do not expose dynamite or other high explosive to. 
the direct rays of the sun. 

11. Do not use metal tamping sticks or tamping rods 
in loading or tamping (stemming) explosives. 

12. Do not force a cartridge of high explosive into a 
bore hole. 

13. Do not attempt to charge a sprung, chambered or 
pocketed bore hole until cold. It is advisable to allow 
the hole to cool overnight before the final charging. 

14. Do not use old wire for connecting blasting caps 
with each other. 

15. Do not connect up or load bore holes for electric fir- 
ing during the approach or progress of a thunderstorm, 
and if charges are already loaded and connected, all per- 
sons should be kept at a safe distance from them during 
the progress of the thunderstorm. 

16. Do not allow wires or cables carrying electric cur- 
rent near detonators, explosives or charged bore holes 
at any time, except for the purpose of firing the blast. 

7. Do not fire a blast before all persons are at a 
safe distance or under sufficient cover and all explosives 
are in a safe place. 

18. Do not go near a misfire until at least a half hour 
has elapsed. 

19. Do not dig out a charge of explosive which has 
misfired. 

20. Do not lace fuse through dynamite charges. 

21. Do not cut fuse on a slant, but cut it square across. 
Cut off an inch or two of fuse to insure having a fresh 
end in the blasting cap. 

22. Do not use short fuse; cut fuse sufficiently long for 
perfect safety. 

23. Do not crimp blasting caps to fuse with phers, knife 
blade or with the teeth, but see that the blasting cap is 
securely attached to the fuse by means of a suitable cap 
crimper. 

24. Do not allow priming (placing of a detonator in the 


dynamite cartridge) to be done in a thawing house or 
magazine. 


25. Do not make up primers; that is, do not insert a 
blasting cap or an electric blasting cap in the cartridge 
before it is actually necessary. 

26. Do not use any detonators (blasting caps or electric 
blasting caps) weaker than a No. 6. 

27. Do not carry blasting caps or electric blasting caps 
in the pockets of clothing. 

28. Do not store blasting caps or electric blasting caps 
with dynamite or other high explosive or with blasting 
powder. 

29. Do not carry blasting caps or electric blasting caps 
in the bed or body of any vehicle which contains other 
explosives. 
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30. Do not store blasting caps, electric blasting caps, 
high explosives or blasting powder in a residence, home, 
boarding-house or any other human habitation or leave 
them where children can get hold of them. 

31. Do not use dynamite or blasting powder with per- 
missible explosives in the same bore hole in coal mines. 
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Government Pinched for 
Vessels 


Evidence of the scarcity of vessels is seen in the fol- 
lowing tentative inquiry issued by Paymaster General 
McGowan of the Navy Department under date of Jan. 7: 


It is desired to ascertain the approximate cost per ton 
at which coal may at this time be transported from Atlantic 
range ports to Tiburon, Calif.; also from Atlantic range ports 
and Tiburon, Calif., to the Philippine Islands. 

It will be appreciated if you will please advise by return 
mail what you consider to be the prevailing rate for mer- 
chant transportation of the nature referred to, the estimated 
capacity of a steamer that would be suitable for this purpose 
being about 5,000 tons cargo and the daily guaranteed rate 
of discharge at Cavite-Olongapo and Tiburon, Calif., being 
400 tons. 

In submitting your quotations, it is desired that the usual 
canal tolls be not figured in your price, as in the case of a 
vessel using the Panama Canal route the tolls would be as- 
sumed by the Navy Department. ; 

It is not intended that this inquiry shall be regarded as 
an invitation for formal tenders, as it is issued merely to fix 
as nearly as practicable the prevailing market rates for 
transportation to the places named. 
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Coal Stripping in the West 


By H. 8S. MIKESELL* 


Extensive stripping operations have long been con- 
ducted in Pennsylvania. More recently large strip pits 
have been opened up in Indiana and Lhnois, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The method is to remove the cover or over- 
burden when of limited thickness—say not to exceed 40 
ft.—by mechanical means, exposing the underlying bed 
of coal. 

A stripping operation is now being developed near Le- 
high, Okla., which will uncover a large area. The Mis- 
sourl, Kansas & Texas R.R.has built a spur to the property 
and placed a contract with the owners for a considerable 
tonnage to be used for locomotive fuel. 

The Globe Coal Co., Indianapolis, recently purchased 
800 acres of land 15 mi. southeast of Terre Haute, Ind., 
for what is reported will be the largest stripping enter- 
prise in the state. It is estimated that 8,000,000 tons of 
coal underlies the land, two-thirds of which can be stripped 
and removed by steam shovels. Of this coal 250 acres will 
be mined by slope openings. Two steam shovels, each 
with a capacity of 1,000 tons daily, are about to commence 
the removal of the overburden. 

The Ehrlich-Pierce Co., of Turner, Ind., has begun 
work on a stripping project near Staunton, comprising 
1,000 acres of land. There are several other strip pits 
in Clay County mining bituminous block coal at a depth 
of from 9 to 30 ft., and in this locality steam shovels 
are developing profitable measures which could not be 
handled advantageously in any other way. 

Another recent development is located near Spillerton, 
Ill. A steam shovel has just been purchased, and removal 
of the coal will shortly begin. The vein is 8 ft. 4 in. thick, 
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and the coal is pronounced by experts to be the equal of 
any mined from shafts in Williamson County. 

For many years past a limited amount of coal has been 
extracted by stripping the overburden with plows and 
scrapers drawn by horses or mules. Such operations skirted 
the outcrop or the edge of the coal measures in various 
Western fields. In recent years through the medium 
of steam shovels of a capacity and weight materially in 
excess of the heaviest machines used in the construction 
of the Panama Canal the work of stripping coal in 
several Western states has been commenced. 

Some of these shovels have a working weight of 250 tons, 
handling 3,000 cu.yd. of earth, shale and slate daily. The 
dipper has a capacity of 5 cu.yd.; the length of boom is 
90 ft. from center to center; the dipper stick is 54 ft. 
in length; and the machine is capable of raising its load 
to a clear lift of 63 ft. above the top of rail, with a 
lateral reach from center of machine to center of dump 
OL 103.4% 

After the coal is uncovered it is prepared for loading by 
shooting with small charges of black powder placed about 
4 ft. from the face, the coal usually being loaded by 
hand into tramears, which are gathered with mules and 
conveyed to a tipple by hght steam locomotives, moving 
over temporary tracks in the pit. In some instances the 
cars are lifted out of the pit by a cantilever crane, which 
after hoisting them to the surface level, places them upon 
tracks for movement to the tipple. This tipple is equipped 
with screens for making the usual sizes. 

Some of the stripping operations opened in Illinois 
and Indiana during the last two years have proved quite 
profitable. The shaft mines have suffered from the com- 
petition with fuel thus produced, and strip coal has been 
one of the factors tending to demoralize the price situ- 
ation in Indiana. To insure steady operation, strip 
coal is sold from 10c. to 30c. per ton under the price of 
shaft-mined coal in the summer months, and the strip 
pits thus far opened in Indiana have been in constant 
operation throughout the year. The cost of production in 
Indiana and Illinois is said to range from 35c. to 65c. 
per ton on a mine-run basis. 

A number of new strip pits are about to be opened 
in Indiana and Illinois, and several new ventures of this 
kind are contemplated in Oklahoma and Kansas. The. 
competition of stripping production with shaft-mined coal 
would be a serious matter for future consideration if the 
amount of strip coal available was not limited. 


iEditors Visit Anthracite Field 


In Coal Age of Nov. 20, page 845, attention was called 
to the visit of a large number of metropolitan editors to 
mines and villages in the hard-coal districts of Pennsyl- 
vania. Practically all of the three days spent on the trip 
was devoted to a hurried but detailed automobile tour 
through the towns and operations of the various im- 
portant mining companies. The highest officials of the 
anthracite companies acted as guides to the literary con- 
tingent and answered all questions concerning the pro- 
duction of coal and the general treatment of employees. 

During the trip a large number of interesting photo- 
graphs were taken, and the views that follow are some of 
the more important ones. In fact, the views shown on 
the following pages cover the trip in a more comprehen- 
sive manner than could be done by a mere description. 
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Fig. 1—D., L. & W. R.R. Co.’s Loomis breaker under construction. Fig. 2—The only all-concrete breaker in the world at 
Taylor, Penn. Fig. 3—Electric power plant of L., C. & N. Co. at Lansford. Fig. 4—Central water shaft, D., L. & W. R.R. Co., 
Scranton. Fig. 5—Locker room, Prospect colliery, L. V. Coal Co. Fig. 6—Mess room, Prospect colliery. Fig. 7—Mule barn, 
D., L. & W. R.R. Co.’s Truesdale colliery. Fig. 8—Wash room, L. V. Coal Co.’s Prospect colliery near Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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Fig. 9—D., L. & W. R.R. Co.’s Concrete City playground. Fig. 10—Swimming pool in Concrete City. Fig. 11—A street in 
Concrete City, showing homes of miners. Fig. 12—A section of ID. Besar W. R.R. Co.’s Loomis Park under construction. 
Fig. 13—Breaker boys, Woodward mine, D., L. & W. R.R. Co. Fig. 14—A typical group of miners’ children. Fig. 15—Interior 
of a house at Concrete City. Fig. 16—Second-prize garden, Concrete City house No. 27, occupied by John Martin 
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Fig. 17—Mineral Spring colliery, Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—the “Parlor Colliery” of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and the most 





beautiful coal-mining operation in the anthracite coal regions. Fig. 18—Underwood colliery, Olyphant, Penn., property of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. Fig. 19—New type of miners’ homes that are rapidly replacing frame structures. The houses 
here shown belong to the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. Fig. 20—Old types of miners’ homes that are rapidly disap- 
pearing. Fig. 21—A scenic view from Hauto, Penn. Fig. 22—At the burning mine, Summit Hill, Penn.—burning more than 
three-quarters of a century; property of Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. Fig. 28—Jeddo No. 7 strippings, Harleigh, 
Penn. G. B. Markle Co.’s property. Fig. 24—Another view of the G. B. Markle Co.’s Jeddo No. 7 strippings 
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By Joun B. OC. Kersuaw* 


SY NOPSIS—A discussion of the action of air 
upon coal, showing how such action changes weight 
and reduces the calorific power. It 1s shown that 
it is better to allow old supplies of coal to stand 
and to use the new supplies vf the least losses from 
weathering are desired. The cause and prevention 
of heating and firing coal in storage. 


Nearly all coal suffers slow oxidation in air and some 
loss of the volatile constituents of the fuel, the deprecia- 
tion in calorific value being greater with the soft and 
friable coals which yield high percentages of volatile con- 
stituents on heating. 

Lecrivan, who has made a special study of the action 
of air upon coal, distinguished the following well-marked 
stages in this process of slow oxidation: 

1. The physical state of the coal is altered. Surface 
oxidation causes minute fissures which rapidly extend 
right through the lumps; thus the size of the sound pieces 
continually decreases. 

2. A change of weight occurs in three stages—(a) 
loss by escape of moisture and occluded methane, (0) 
gain by surface oxidation, (c) loss by escape of hydro- 
carbons formed by the partial decomposition of the coal. 

Stages a and b occupy more or less time, according to 
the exact state and nature of the coal; but spontaneous 
combustion rapidly follows on stage ce. 

3. A loss of calorific power and a deterioration of 
lighting and caking values follow the escape of gases 
from the coal. If the carbon content of the latter is 
low and the atmospheric temperature is high, this loss 
of gas is rapid and may easily exceed 30 per cent. during 
one month’s exposure. 

The losses referred to above under paragraph 2 have 
been closely investigated by Parr and Barker of the 
University of Illinois, and the results of this investigation 
have been gathered and published in Bulletin No. 32 of 
the Engineering Experimental Station of that university. 
The escape of methane (CH,) or “marsh gas” was found 
to be very active for the first few days after the coal was 
removed from the ground, but the amount liberated 
diminished rapidly after 48 hours, and at the end of 
the second month there was very little escape of this gas 
from the coal. The activity of the coal for oxygen, on 
the contrary, was found to be of much longer duration. 


Tue Errect or OxyGEN ABSORPTION 


In closing their report, Parr and Barker state that these 
facts have a bearing upon the subject of weathering and 
indirectly upon the matter of spontaneous combustion. 
The absorption of oxygen is undoubtedly closely associ- 
ated with both of these phenomena. The conclusions 
drawn from their studies upon the weathering process 
coincide with the results of their studies on the gases oc- 
cluded by coal; namely, that this low type of oxidation 
extends over an indefinite length of time. Under normal 
conditions a slight oxidation and loss of fuel values is 
effected, but when the conditions are favorable—as, for 
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example, upon an increase of temperature—a rapid com- 
bination with oxygen may be brought about, leading up 
to what is known as spontaneous combustion. 

How far this absorption of oxygen is a chemical re- 
action or low combustion, resulting in the production of 
CO, and H,O, and how far it is an absorption into the 
molecular structure and composition of the coal, must 
be left, they state, for further study. 

In an earlier bulletin (No. 17) published by the same 
university, Parr and Hamilton give the results of an in- 
vestigation of the phenomena associated with the weather- 
ing of coal, the class of coal mined in Illinois being 
specially dealt with. The following is a summary of 
their observations and conclusions: 

The object of the research was to test the effects of (1) 
outdoor exposure, (2) exposure to a dry atmosphere at 
a somewhat elevated temperature, (3) moisture at the 
same elevated temperature, (4) immersion in ordinary 
water at a temperature of approximately 70 deg. F. Nine 
lots of coal were put through these tests. The samples 
were analyzed and their calorific values determined at 
the beginning of the test and again after 5, 7 and 9 
months’ exposure. The first evidence of the tests was the 
noticeable effect of submerging the coal—the values found 
for the submerged coal throughout the 9 months hardly 
varied at all by greater amounts than might be found 
from two tests made on succeeding days by the same 
operator. ; 


EXPOSURE TO WEATHER 


This result may be compared with the effect of ex- 
posure to the weather which was carried out by placing 
the samples in shallow boxes on the flat roof of a build- 


‘ing, where they were left from October until the succeed- 


ing July. The various samples of coal showed different 
tendencies to crumble, and it was found that the loss 
which took place varied from 2 to 10 per cent. 

The loss takes place most rapidly during the first 
months of weathering. This contains a hint that when 
old supplies are on hand it may be better to allow them 
to stand and to use the new supply, and in this way save 
the loss which would occur in the latter during the first 
few months of weathering. 

The results obtained from the samples of coal exposed 
to a thoroughly dry, warm atmosphere are striking, for 
these samples lost about as much as did those exposed to 
outdoor conditions. This result seems to indicate that 
the effect of moisture is slight, and hence the amount of 
protection which would be secured by putting the coal 
stored under cover is of little value. There was a loss due 
directly to the moisture if the coal contains sulphur, but 
this was so small that it was negligible when compared 
with the more serious loss of volatile hydrocarbons. In 
other words, weathering is not a leaching process, but 
seems to be a direct loss of the volatile components. 

The results of this preliminary study plainly indicated 
the value of storing the Illinois coals under water and 
that it was not worth while to put them under cover when 
storage under water was impracticable. If large supplies 
of these coals are on hand, the older stocks have prac- 
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tically reached a stable condition and will not deteriorate 
further, or at any rate slowly. It is the new supplies 
that suffer from the process.! 

The action of air and oxygen upon coal has also been 
studied by H. C. Porter and O. C. Ralston, and their re- 
sults are published in a Bureau of Mines technical paper, 
No. 65, of 1914. 

As a result of their investigations they have come to 
the conclusion that there is no indication that a uniform 
complex is produced from different coals by oxidation. 
It is more probable that in- each coal several different 
complexes are formed, the same ones occurring possibly in 
all coals, but in different proportions. In one coal, the 
complex may break up more rapidly than in another and 
may produce a larger proportion of water or CO,. In 
general, however, oxidation at temperatures below 200 
deg. C. tends both to fix oxygen and to form products 
in which water predominates, whereas above that tempera- 
ture there is little or no fixation of oxygen, and CO, be- 
gins to predominate in the products. 

An easily ignited coal begins to produce CO, in large 
proportion at lower temperatures than coal that is more 
difficult to ignite. Carbon monoxide was found to be a 
primary product of the oxidation of coal at temperatures 
between 100 deg. and 300 deg. and possibly also outside 
of this range. 


Pyrites Not THE CHIEF CAUSE OF HEATING 


The production of water by oxidation of coal at 100 
deg. or lower is of interest in connection with the devising 
of methods for accurate moisture determination in coal, 
while the direct production of carbon monoxide at mod- 
erate temperatures is of interest in connection with min- 
ing operations and the storage of coal. 

The teaching of all these observations is that the inter- 
nal heating and spontaneous combustion of coal are due 
to the action of the oxygen of the air upon the various 
constituents of the coal complex and that the older view, 
which found expression in the report of the British 
Royal Commission of 1875, that pyrites is the chief cause 
of heating, was wrong. 

The conditions which tend to prevent heating are there- 
fore (1) either the complete absence of air or (2) very 
thorough ventilation which prevents any undue rise of 
temperature in the heap of coal. These conditions are 
most difficult to obtain in closed bunkers filled with small 
coal or slack, and it is for this reason that so many cases 
of spontaneous combustion occur in ship cargoes of coal. 

The following summary of the conditions which favor 
spontaneous combustion, taken from a paper read by 
Professor Threlfall, F.R.S., before the Birmingham, Eng- 
land, section of the Society of Chemical Industry, may be 
found of interest and value. Professor Threlfall’s paper 
related chiefly to the heating of ship’s bunker coal, but 
the conditions which he enumerates apply to the heating 
and firing of coal on land. 

1. Size of Cargo or Stock Heap—The larger and 
_ deeper the cargo or stock heap, the greater the risk of 
heating and combustion. 

2. Presence of Dust—The collection of dust that 
forms where the coal is tipped is the danger point in 
the cargo or stock heap. 

3. Ventilation—Slight ventilation is more dangerous 
than none at all. 
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4, Temperature—Coal loaded or stocked in summer is 
more liable to heat and fire than coal loaded or stocked in 
winter. 

_5. Breakage—Systems of loading or stocking coal 
which lead to breakage of the larger lumps are likely to 
contribute to the dangers of heating and firing. 

As regards the stock heaps of coal stored on land or 
in the overhead store bins of large power supply stations, 
the conditions which prevent heating are more easily ob- 
tainable; and in the next article descriptions will be given 
of modern systems of storing coal with a minimum loss 
of its calorific value. 


Arthur C. La Monte 


All the mines of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. were idle Tuesday, Jan. 18, as a tribute to 
the late Arthur C. La Monte, general manager of the coal 
mining department. ‘The funeral services were held at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Penn. 

Mr. La Monte, who was 46 years old, had been with 
the company since 1888. He rose from a minor position 
in the mine engineering corps to be its head, and suc- 
ceeded Col. R. A. Phillips as general manager only a 





A. C. LA MONTE 
Late General Manager of the D., L. & W. R.R. Co.’s coal mines 


few weeks ago. Mr. La Monte spent Thursday, Jan. 13, 
in the mines. Early Friday morning he suffered a para- 
lytic stroke, and the end came Sunday at 10: 15 p.m. 

The following incident will show what kind of man 
was lost when death took Arthur C. La Monte: Some 
years ago, while Mr. La Monte still held the position of 
engineer of mines, there occurred the death of a watch- 
man who worked for the railroad department. The man 
left a wife and seven or eight children; and they were 
poor, for the wages of a watchman are not large. Some 
one of the men, talking with Mr. La Monte, was won- 
dering if there was any way to let the family have coal 
at employees’ rates. It seemed that there was not. But 
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Mr. La Monte held out a $5 bill, with the request that it 
be used for the benefit of the family. He did not know 
them, had never known the man who died and was not 
connected with the department in which he had worked; 
but La Monte was a big man—kindly, helpful, more than 
honest. We think that the Lackawanna must be glad 
that his promotion came before his death. 

He was justly popular with his subordinates and the 
officers of the company. He was president for 20 years 
of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., an elder in the First Presby- 
terian Church and a leader in Sunday school work. He 
was past president of the Engineers Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania and a member of the Peter Wilham- 
son Lodge, No. of the Masonic Order, and of the 
Modern Woedmen of America. His widow and one son 
survive him. 

In the death of Mr. La Monte, the Lackawanna has 
lost one of its most faithful employees and the anthracite 
industry one of its most accomplished engineers. 
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There’s a miner dead and another in jail 
With the mark of Cain on his brow; 
It’s the same old ugly and brutal tale 
Of a horrible drunken row; 
For they’d both be back at their job today 
With the rest of the working crews, 
Soberly earning their miner’s pay, 
If it wasn’t for booze. 
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Bill Smith is only a drunken shine, 
A sodden and blear-eyed tramp, 
Yet he once knew more of the way to mine 
‘Than anyone else in camp; 
And he might be boss of a mine or so 
And getting a foreman’s dues, 
Instead of a moocher, vag and “bo,” 
If it wasn’t for booze. 


Jim Jones came back from a drinking spell, 
“And his head was dull and hot, 

And so it happened he failed to tell 
Of the hole he hadn’t shot; 

There is one man blinded and two men dead 
Because he forgot that news, 

Yet they’d all be living and well instead, 
If it. wasn’t for booze. 


If it wasn’t for booze, why the wives who sigh 
Might smile in their joy and peace, 

And the sound of the children’s hunger-ery 
Would dwindle and fade and cease; 

We’d have less dirt and rags and more 
Of clothing and food and shoes, 

We’d earn more pay and we’d mine more ore, 
If it wasn’t for booze. 


—Berton Braley, in “Engineering and Mining Journal.” 


WHY NOT GET THE BROOM BUSY EARLY IN THE YEAR? 
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Employers’ Associations 


One of the many reports of the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Commission contained numerous reasonable sug- 
gestions regarding the relations between capital and labor. 
It was written by Prof. John R. Commons, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and signed by Commissioners Harri- 
man, Aishton, Ballard and Weinstock. It is not the in- 
tention here to enter into a review of the Commons re- 
port, but only to consider the following remarks he makes 
about associations of employers: 

The public needs protection against the abuses of labor 
unions as it does against the abuses of trusts. The employers’ 
association stands between organized labor and the public 
just as the railroad and public-utility commissions and the 
trade commission stand between merchants’ or manufacturers’ 
associations and the unorganized public. But the employers’ 
associations are a better protection to the public against the 
abuses of unions than are the courts. Labor leaders who 
wish to keep discipline in their unions and the observance of 
joint agreements realize that they cannot do so unless con- 
fronted by a strong employers’ association. They realize that 
continued abuses lead eventually to the destruction of their 
unions. An employer who stays out of his organization is as 
culpable as a laborer who stays out of his union. Employers 
should organize 100 per cent., just as the unions endeavor to 
reach that mark. 

There is a great deal that is true in the foregoing re- 
marks and they show a real sense of the value of oper- 
ators’ associations in regulating wages for the benefit of 
the public and in controlling unions for the good of the 
men themselves—services for which they have received 
only abuse and condemnation. They have performed the 
service of regulating. wages, however, not because it is 
their nature to undertake it, for under different condi- 
tions they might lay down the burden and conspire with 
the employee against the interests of the public. 

Consequently it is not at all clear that such associa- 
tions of employers will be in the future devoid of all 
harm or that the public will let them continue divorced 
of all legal restraint. It has always been more or less 
of a surprise to some economists that the employers, when 
associated, are usually so strongly opposed to increases in 
wage scales. When in an industry the organization of 
employers is so complete that the increases in wage 
scale can be made uniform throughout and where the in- 
dustry is without competition from other industries and 
does not suffer as the coal trade in a measure does by the 
sales of oil, gas, and water power, in such cases the em- 
ployer has largely only two economic reasons for keep- 
ing down wages and they are not really adequate to make 
him furnish a stout resistance. One reason is that the 
wage roll will be increased and consequently more money 
will have to be invested in the business, and the other 
that the employees will make more and in some industries 
where discipline is lax this will make the men less dis- 
posed to work every day and so will lower the output. 

The first reason operates against those who are less 
able financially. Those who are well supplied with funds 
would just as soon put more money in the business and 
would be in no way distressed at seeing weaker competi- 
tors removed and still weaker would-be competitors pre- 
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vented by higher capitalization demands from entering 
the business. Consequently the leading employers would 
naturally favor an increase in wage rather than oppose it, 
provided that the increase is general throughout the in- 
dustry, that there would be no loss in trade and that in- 
creases in price could be made without public clamor. 
The second reason, that high wages lower output, is 
also not a good cause for opposing wage increases from 
the point of view of the employer’s profit, though reason- 
able enough from the standpoint of efficiency. Low out- 
put results in high prices, and the employer is apt to 
profit more than lose by the general disorganization of 
the industry resultant on higher wages. So again it will 
be seen that the argument is in favor of an increased wage 
scale rather than one that is lower, provided that the 
public will not be driven to unfriendly legislative action 
by the increase in prices naturally consequent thereon. 
Seeing, then, that raises in wages are not hurtful to a 
business in which the employers are well organized, what 
is there to induce such an association to abstain from giv- 
ing way immediately to every demand of its employees 
and to prevent it from raising wages unreasonably and 
in such a manner as to put an unfair tax on the con- 
sumer? Obviously, advances in the price of the product 
of the association would follow such increases in wages 
whether the confederation of manufacturers was for pur- 
poses of fixing prices or merely for regulating wages. 
There is nothing to prevent one body of workingmen 
in such a completely organized industry, therefore, from 
laying on other workingmen burdens that it is not right 
that they should bear. This will hardly happen in the 
coal business, for the 100 per cent. complete organization 
of coal operators for wage regulation is far from secured, 
and even if it were formed, there are perhaps still too 
many competing industries to make any doubling of the 


price of the product, for instance, a matter to be resisted 


for fear of oil, gas and water-power competition. 

This would be accompanied in remote districts by the 
use of more wood and by the mining of coal by farmers 
where coal of any kind is to be found. Moreover, a rise 
in price would be a signal to jobbers and users to enter 
the business even if such a rise was entirely offset by a 
wage-scale increase. The price is usually the considera- 
tion with these impetuous persons and not the elements 
leading up to its determination. In other more recondite 
businesses a rise in price is not so generally followed by 
an invasion from outside capital. 

Clearly then, there is a danger of skyrocketing the labor 
wage on a product when there is a tight union of labor 
and capital. No longer deadlocking, they may combine 
forces against the ultimate consumer and without any at- 
tempt per se to corner the product and control prices, they 
may place such prices at a wholly inequitable figure. 

This might eventually be done in many industries and 
make the man who is not in an organized industry a 
pariah without the means of livelihood and without any- 
one to befriend him. It might further raise wages in 
this country by periodical boosts to a wholly undesirable 
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figure. We are all paying wages, one to another, and if 
wages get too high here, we can do no business abroad and 
we shall have to keep out foreign products, not so much 
because they are made by pauper labor but because they 
are made by workingmen who can buy their subsistence 
at a much lower rate than we can, who have to pay high 
nominal wages for those who produce it. 

Thus the associations of operators and other employers 
may at any time refuse to keep wages from soaring. They 
may decline to bear burdens which the public is laying 
on them but has for years jeered at them for carrying. 
No wonder Mr. Bent and Mr. Peabody refused any longer 
to bear such a load in [lhnois even though, in a large 
degree owing to the disorganization of coal mining, the 
results fell not wholly on the consumer, but on both the 
public and the producer. 


Wage by Ton and by Hour 


When Coal Age boldly published on Nov. 20 the edi- 
torial entitled “Paying Mine Workers Both for Time and 
for Output,” it expected criticism, and in fact thought 
it had a clear understanding of the line it would take. 
When the thought contained in the editorial was broached 
at the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, part of the 
anticipated criticism appeared. J.C. McKinley, Josiah 
Keely and Joseph Virgin presented the arguments against 
the concept with force and ability; the only criticisms 
they did not advance were the difficulties in determining 
just what the time and output wage should be and in per- 
suading mine workers and operators that a change was 
desirable. ; 

Reasonable criticism is natural enough, and no state- 
ment can be formulated, let alone that which was made 
in the editorial, which cannot be partly met by a clever 
disputant. But the argument advanced seemed so baldly 
plain that the remarks of A. M. Iner in our issue of Jan. 
8 appear utterly unfathomable, especially seeing that he 
declares he has read and studied the article several times 
in order to “comprehend the reasons for the conclusions 
and to understand the premises on which they are based.” 

Now there is no need to answer Mr. Iner; the simpler 
plan is to tell the story of inefficiency in a plainer way 
than ever before. And so this editorial goes unsparingly 
to its task. 

Output wages in industry generally are not a recent 
introduction. It rather appears that the proportion of 
day labor has increased. Formerly much work was taken 
home and done for a recompense, based not on the hour, 
but on the piece. But the home industry soon failed 
when larger tools came into use, and system broke up 
a trade into a number of divisions, each part needing men 
of a peculiar skill or at least devoted to a certain definite 
process in the whole work. The idea of going from an 
output toward a day wage is not new and revolutionary. 
It follows a not unusual course; only it does not follow 
it to its end. 

Let it be considered for the sake of argument that in 
the early development of the coal industry it had been 
customary to pay the tipplemen for unloading a car by 
the ton or the car. A dime would have been a low com- 
pensation for this service if the car held a ton, for the 
work was done with a shovel or by hand, the end gate 
being immovably fixed. But probably a dime would have 
been the price placed on the work. Even today cars are 
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unloaded in this way the length of the coal fields at the 
smaller farmers’ coal banks. 

Now let us assume that 10c. would have been the price 
if the box of the car had a raised drawbar or was flat, if 
there were bolts in the car or the bottom was smooth, 
Why contrive a better shoveling base if the workman de- 
manded his dime anyway? Still more, why remodel all 
one’s cars and add end gates and an easily arranged latch 
if it profited no one but the miner? Many owners would 
have said such improvements only add to the weight of 
the car and the cost. 

And yet more, we may say, why put in a horn dump and 
a Phillips crossover? Such changes make necessary a 
heavier and larger tipple, add to the complications and 
cost money. The miner gets his dime in any event. Let 
him expend his muscular effort and earn his money eyen 
though a good price for dumping coal under modern con- 
ditions is between 14c. and Ve. a ton, and less yet with 
a self-dumping cage. 

All these improvements would never have’ been mtro- 
duced had the dime charge per ton acted as a dampener 
to industry. We would have rested content with the 
shovel and the strong hands and arms of the mine worker. 
But because day labor did the work we cut out the diffi- 
culties and introduced the machinery. Instead of being 
indifferent to the toil and needless motions of the work- 
men, we tried our best to eliminate them, for we paid in- 
evitably for them all. Every burden we lightened from 
the back of the unloader raised a load from our purses. 
As a result car lifts came into general use, and the only 
inefficiency now is in the irregularity with which the cars 
are delivered for dumping and in the delays which occur 
in the placing of railroad cars under the tipple. We are 
doing our best to remedy these difficulties, and in well- 
arranged plants they are largely eliminated; but they 
would not have been, nor would those obstacles which are 
more mechanical, had the operator not had a direct in- 
terest in providing for their removal. 

It is enough at this time to say that the miner work- 
ing by the ton has largely placed himself outside the pale 
of the interest of the operator. Most mine owners, hard 
pressed by competition, can do little or nothing out of 
pure philanthropy. Some enlightened managers, where 
the coal is not sold or where union wages are not paid and 
competition is not fierce, are trying to help the miner 
make a large tonnage on account of their interest in his 
welfare; because if he does well he becomes a better sat- 
isfied and more loyal workman and because a large ton- 
nage from a given area reduces haulage costs and lowers 
the expense development. But it is absurd to say that 
these ends would press the operator on to the same extent 


as he would be urged if there were income derivable from. 


the promotion of these humanitarian ends. The argu- 
ment is conclusive enough, though there is a great deal 
to be said in favor of the idea that it is easier to propose 
paying both by the ton and by day than it is to put the 
plan into effectual operation. 

President John White of the miners’ union says: “I 
will make strenuous efforts to avert an anthracite strike. 
The operators need not lose a day if they will meet fairly 
the miners’ demands for an eight-hour day, recognition 
of the union, the check-off, increased wage scale,” ete. 
Just think how the operators have worried when all the 
time such a simple remedy was at hand. 
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Mine Workers® Welfare im 1915 





SY NOPSIS—Review of the past year’s activities 
in mine workers’ welfare. Wherever the compa- 
nies are making money, welfare work is provided, 
and in some of the plants impoverished by exces- 
sive competition the miners in their unions are 
collaborating with the companies in first-aid and 
other work. 








The leading change of the past year in sociological 
work has been the participation of the union. In a more 
or less half-hearted and passive way that organization has 
in the past approved of first aid, but now the attitude is 
quite active, especially in those districts where there are 
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would be a certain chariness on the part of operators to 
follow the lead of the union. 

So some of the miners in distant villages learned about 
first aid late, usually in the main through the American 
Red Cross and the United States Bureau of Mines. And 
very avidly did they receive the instruction. They could 
not wait for the annual meetings, but found various ex- 
cuses for holding more contests, as if they could not get 
too much of a good thing, 


CoGPERATIVE STORES PROGRESS IN ILLINOIS 


And another point in the year’s welfare is the progress 
of the codperative store. It is to be hoped that this does 
not mean that the miner gets his goods without providing 
some one with a profit, because profits are a benediction 
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small companies lacking the size and finances to plan 
large movements and hold big first-aid meets. 

The delay in the movement was never wholly to be as- 
cribed to indifference or opposition. It rather arose from 
the provincialism of the miner. He has been slow to 
learn about the progress of first aid. He cannot travel 
from community to community nor from state to state. 
Nor have his papers given him adequate information on 
the work being done. There was a restraint in making 
public the good work directed by operators; just as there 
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to the workingman. Rather it is desirable that the miner 
make a dividend for himself by such codperative action 
and better yet that he succeed in making savings that will 
enable him to take care of his declining years, the edu- 
cation of his children and the building of a small fortune 
and a home. 

The Peoria Labor News tells us that the Gillespie Co- 
operative Society in the town of Gillespie, Ill., moved a 
year ago to quarters three times as large as it occupied 
when it started. Today these quarters are crowded to 
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AT SOME PENNSYLVANIA MINES “COMMUNITY” DAY 
THE ENTIRE POPULATION 


their fullest capacity, and if the society could again move 
into quarters three times as large as those it is now occu- 
pying, it would have no more room than it needs. It is 
trying to purchase additional ground to erect new build- 
ings. 

In Springfield, Ill, a codperative is only just being 
financed, but at Sesser, the codperative society has done 
business for a year, and a quarterly dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the basis of purchases has been declared, and in 
addition a 5 per cent. dividend has been apportioned to 
those who paid for their $5 and $10 books in advance. 
It has $695.81 in its treasury, which could have been 
paid in dividends, but is held to increase the capital stock. 
Six per cent. interest has further been paid on all share 
and loan capital. 

The Royalton (Ill.) Codperative Society has paid 121% 
per cent. during the life of the store, which is over a 
year, the total sales reaching $8,584.51. The dividends 
paid to members were $1,084.31. Further, 6 per cent. 
has been paid on all share and loan capital. The Living- 
ston, Ill., codperative endeavor is quite young, the first 
quarter having just been passed. The dividend on pur- 
chases is 7 per cent. 

The Farmington (Ill.) Codperative Society shows a 
eross profit of $424.42. The Staunton, IL, society, which 
is run on the Belgian rather than on the Rochdale, Eng- 
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land, principle, proclaims that it has reduced prices in 
competitive stores and shows a profit of $252.22 for the 
quarter. The society has just built a $9,000 building 
for the warehousing of perishable material. 

Miners at Beckemyer, Eldorado, and Breese in Illinois, 
have just started codperative stores, all three being man- 
aged by one society and having about $2,000 in share 
capital and 100 members for each place. The Mount 
Olive No. 15 mine was closed seven days after the start- 
ing of the codperative store at Mt. Olive, Ill. The mine 
was idle for 8 months, and as about 95 per cent. of the 
men were working in that mine and as the store is still 
doing business, some regard this as evidence that co- 
operative societies will weather the storms of slack work. 

A meeting was held at Johnson City, at which prac- 
tically every codperative store was represented. An as- 
sociation was formed, and steps were taken to enable the 
societies to do their purchasing as a unit. William O. 
Sharpe is the codperative auditor for District 12 of the 
United Mine Workers of America (comprising all [ht 
nois), and he is furnishing information and encourage- 
ment to the movement. In Ohio also much interest has 
been shown in the codperative principle of store manage- 
ment. 

The value of thrift is being taught in mining villages 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association wherever that 
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body has branches, and mine-village banks are growing 
steadily more numerous. 

The Colorado Fuel Co., after having done all manner 
- of sociological work in the past, is now preparing to do 
even more. However, success is predictable only if water 
is more abundantly provided. Much of the West is so 
repelling to the Easterner that it is hard to secure the 
right kind of labor. It is certain, however, that John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has created a new sentiment in Colorado 
by his trip to that state. It is interesting to note that 
the impression left by him on his trip’ to the Fairmont 
region in the State of West Virginia was ‘equally favorable. 
The characterization of Rockefeller by one old loafer 
at Fairmont, a striking exemplar of the never-to-be-rec- 
onciled classes, is too forcible to be given here, though 
spicily detailed along the upper reaches of the Mononga- 
hela River. He certainly made friends with everyone in 
his short trip over the properties of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. in Monongahela, Harrison and Marion Counties. 


How TEMPERANCE SPREADS IN THE MINING STATES 


The coming year will find many more coal fields under 
prohibition laws. While some regret the temperance 
legislation in West Virginia, there are many who believe 
it makes for peace and efficiency and renders the state a 
better place for operation. In the anthracite regions the 
operators have induced the saloon keepers to limit their 
opening hours, and the work of Billy Sunday, the evange- 
list, for a long time made the neighborhood of Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., more temperate. 
On Feb. 6 Arkansas passed a prohibition law. On Feb. 
18 the Iowa House of Representatives voted to reéstablish 
prohibition on Jan. 1, 1916, and on Mar. 6 Governor 
Clarke of Iowa signed a constitutional amendment estab- 
lishing prohibition, but this provision will need a second 
passage through the legislature. On Feb. 20 the Montana 
Senate accepted the state-wide prohibition bill submitted 
to it by the House of Representatives. This bill provided 
for submitting the question to a referendum instead of 
arranging for an amendment to the constitution. 
On Feb. 25 the Idaho Senate passed a state-wide pro- 
hibition bill which the House had previously adopted. 
It was signed on Mar. 2 by Governor Alexander and be- 
came effective Jan. 1. Though Idaho is hardly a coal- 
“mining state, its action will have a wide influence in the 
West. On the same day the Utah House adopted a 
state-wide prohibition law which had been previously 
passed by the Senate, but on Mar. 18 Governor Spry 
vetoed this bill on the ground that the Legislature was 
pledged to submit the question to the voters and that the 
amended local-option law provided a means of establishing 
prohibition if the voters so desired. 
It is clear that prohibition has made large gains in 
the West, especially where there are mining camps. It 
is customary to look upon the West as a home of inso- 
_briety and irresponsibility, but the men in charge of 

the mines can well deny that they can be any longer so 
stigmatized, and they are determined to bring their men 
into line. The fingernails of the West are fast becoming 
manicured, and in a few years it may give the East a 
lesson in sobriety. Colorado became “dry” on the first 
of the year, and the Colorado Fuel and Tron Co., de- 
siring to avoid a drunken close to 1915, put the law in 
effect in advance in the many mining and other villages 
under its control. 
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Welfare Work of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. 


General Manager Chase, of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
has recently announced plans for welfare work among the 
employees of the company which go far beyond anything 
heretofore attempted in the anthracite district. While 
these are founded upon the provisions of the compensation 
law, they do much more for employees than that legislation 
contemplates. The law requires that in case of injury the 
employer must furnish, if necessary, during the first two 
weeks, medical attendance to the value of $25 and also sur- 
gical aid to the value of $50. If inability to work con- 
tinues beyond the two weeks, the émployee is to be com- 
pensated for his loss of time. 

Naturally, in order to protect themselves the operators 
are providing medical examination for employees, for it 
would be reckless to employ a man already affected by 
some disability, because the same disability might later be 
attributed to strains or injuries incurred during work 
for the employer. Most of the companies decided not to 
examine those who were in their employ before the law 
went into effect, but to make a careful examination of 
all men thereafter employed, while some decided to ex- 
amine all employees. Thus it has become necessary for 
the operators to employ a more or less extensive corps of 
physicians. 


Witt GivE MepicaL CARE FoR INDEFINITE TIME 


It will be seen that the law provides for medical attend- 
ance and surgical work, if necessary, during the two weeks 
immediately following the injury, at the end of which 
time the injured man, if he is still unable to work, is to be 
paid a certain compensation for loss of all time after the 
first two weeks. But if a man is unable to work at the 
end of the fortnight, it is quite probable that he needs 
more attention from a physician. Yet at the end of two 
weeks of idleness there is likely to be little money to 
pay for the services of a professional man, and in all 
probability the needed attention will not be given. 

There is the further possibility that after having had 
the attendance of the company physician for two weeks, 
at the end of that time the family will wish to change 
physicians if they have the funds. In fact, considering 
the smoldering distrust of all actions of the employer 
which is found in so many cases, it may be considered quite 
probable that a-change in physicians will occur at the end 
of the two weeks of free attendance by the company physi- 
cian. In all probability the change will be disadvantage- 
ous, for the physician engaged by the coal company is sure 
to be a competent man. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. will not only follow the 
mandates of the law but, whole-heartedly accepting its 
provisions, will do more than is required. Instead of 
merely furnishing the required medical care for two weeks, 
it will take charge of every case with the purpose ot 
putting the injured man into condition to resume work in 
the shortest possible time. To do this there will be one 
company physician, or more if necessary, in each com- 
munity in which the company has important workings. 
These physicians will give every case the necessary at- 
tention, no matter how much longer than the prescribed 
two weeks this may be needed. 

In order that the work of curing the men may progress 
to the best advantage, one or more trained nurses will be 
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stationed in each community. They will give the neces- 

sary attention at the time of the injury and will also in- 

struct the family of the injured man, so that he may 

have the best care which the circumstances permit. 
Nurses TO Puay Important Part 


These nurses will also look after cases of illness among 
employees and their families, so that some trained atten- 
tion at least may be given to all, even though no physi- 
cian is employed. It is the hope of General Manager 
Chase that in time these nurses will so far gain the con- 
fidence of the members of the communities which they 
serve that they may aid in improving the conditions in 
the home and in raising the standard of living. They are 
expected to help keep the communities clean and to aid 
in teaching those under their care how to make the best 
use of their resources. 

The undertaking is a large one, and the finer details 
must be worked out as the necessities develop. The com- 
pany has operations in six counties. ‘There are 34 im- 
portant mine openings and 23 breakers. The number of 
employees is about 20,000, so that counting five persons 
in the family for each employee, the company is planning 
to look after the health of about 100,000 persons. Ac- 
cording to the present plans, about $50,000 per year will 
be spent in the work, all of which will be in charge of 
Dr. S. P. Mengel, a physician of high rank in Wilkes- 
Barre. The first-aid work will be conducted by this new 
department, and the first-aid men will hold meetings with 
the physicians and nurses for the discussion of methods 
and results. 
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Union First-Aid Exhibition 

A state-wide first-aid demonstration was given by 28 
teams of Jowa miners at the Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa, 
on Dec. 18 under the auspices of the Greater Des Moines 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, the East Des 
Moines Commercial League, the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, the Des Moines Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Allied Industries of Des Moines and the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

The demonstrations were under the direction of W. D. 
Ryan, mine safety commissioner, and J. J. Forbes, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. No awards were made, 
and no time records were kept, the meet being educational 
and not competitive. All members of the Des Moines 
police force who could be spared from duty were in at- 
tendance with their chief. } 

The miners were not informed what problem they were 
to solve until three minutes before time was called for a 
start. Problems were divided into three classes for solu- 
tion by one man, two men or by all six of the men in a 
team. 

One man was selected from each team to represent the 
injured person, and the captains of the teams selected 
their representatives for the one-man and two-man events. 
The problem was announced by the judges, the team be- 
ing allowed three minutes in which to prepare its work 
and then given a definite time within which to complete 
ike 

The first problem was to remove a man with a broken 
back from a mine in such a manner as to prevent further 
injury. Other problems had to do with asphyxiation, 
fractures, burns, electric shock, lacerations and all kinds 
of other injuries. 
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Des Moines had six teams entered in the demonstration. 
Carney sent three teams—one composed of Americans, one 
of negroes and one of Italians. Buxton, Mystic and 
Scandia sent two teams each. Others came from Hock- 
ing, Hiteman, Seevers, Boone, Zook, Spur, Ogden, Ora- 
labor, Knoxville, Seymour, Foster, Chariton and Tip- 
perary. 

Mayor Hanna welcomed the visiting teams and com- 
mended the purpose of the demonstration. W. H. Rogers, 
president of the 13th district of the United Mine Workers 
of America, said the demonstration was the beginning of 
a concerted campaign to reduce accidents in lowa mines 
and manufacturing plants. 


D 
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Automobile Ambulance 


The G. B. Markle Co. has found a good use for the 
Ford automobile in addition to the common ones. It 
has taken off the ordinary body and put on an ambulance 
body. This has two longitudinal seats. On the right side 
it has a hinged extension which can be raised up and 
supported on folding legs. When the cushion is removed, 
this gives a support for a litter. This side of the body 





G. B. MARKLE CO’S LIGHT AMBULANCE 


extends in front over the space commonly occupied by 
the front seat, so that there is plenty of room for the lit- 
ter, while room remains for the driver on the left side. 

The car is provided with a storage battery, and the in- 
terior is lighted by an electric bulb placed in the middle 
of the top. The horn is operated by a foot lever, and an 
electric gong is operated from the front seat by a push 
button. The outside is painted a pleasing gray and 
trimmed in black. The appearance is very much less 
grim and depressing than that of the ordinary black am- 
bulance. 
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Old Age Pensions Are. 
Possible ) 


The enactment of the workmen’s compensation law will 
make old age pensions inevitable in Pennsylvania it is 
thought. This pension system, it is predicted, will be inaugu- 
rated within 10 years, when the public will have realized that 
that means is the cheapest and most honorable manner of 
caring for those aged men and women who must certainly be 
thrown out of work when the compensation act is enforced. 

In and around the coal mines of the state a great many 
old men are employed, and when the new law goes into effect, 
these old men will be considered “bad risks” and will be dis- 
charged. The state will find that it is as economical to pen- 
sion an aged worker direct as to support him in a county 
institution and much more desirable. 

In some sections of the mining region, trouble is beginning 
to brew, as some miners are refusing to answer a number of 
questions submitted to them by the operators, and which the 
workers say are clearly designed to enable the operators to 
single out these “bad risks.” 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No, 21—I have read with a great deal of interest 
the numerous letters on this subject and had recently 
come to the conclusion that the ground had been so well 
covered that there was nothing left to say, till I read 
Letter No. 15, Jan. 1, p. 24, by a Pennsylvania foreman. 

This correspondent says that the “mine foreman who 
hides ‘gas’ or other dangers found in the mine from the 
inspector is the one who stands the best chance of hold- 
ing his place and drawing the highest pay.” In most 
cases this was probably true 20 or 25 years ago; but I 
believe it is only so today in a small minority of in- 
stances, except in individual operations where the owner’s 
knowledge of the physical condition of his property is 
gained largely from the state inspector’s report; and as 
long as that is satisfactory, he thinks his mine is all 
right. But in that case the foreman is fooling both the 
state inspector and his employer. 

The larger, more progressive and uptodate coal opera- 
tors today are not only endeavoring to comply with all the 
requirements of the state laws and state mine inspectors, 
but are going further and employing their own inspectors, 
whose requirements are even more rigid than those of the 


‘state, and are enforcing safety rules that are more strin- 


gent and exacting than the state mining laws, for they 
realize that true economy and efficiency follow the same 
lines as greater safety. 


Wuat Constitutes EFFICIENCY IN A FoREMAN 


Briefly expressed, my opinion of what constitutes an 
efficient mine foreman is that he is one who can produce 
a maximum tonnage of clean, marketable coal of maxi- 
mum quality at a minimum cost, with due consideration 
for the safety and welfare of the men in his employ 
and the safety, proper ventilation and maintenance of 
the mine in his charge. He must be fair, impartial and 
honest in all his dealings with everyone. 

I do not agree, however, with Oliver Young, Letter No. 
12, Nov. 27, p. 898, that an efficient mine foreman must 
be experienced in every branch and department of coal- 
mining work, for the reason that while he is getting 
experience in some branches, he can be absorbing knowl- 
edge of the others. 

The answer to the question asked by a reader in Letter 
No. 14, Dec. 25, p. 1073, as to how the fireboss is to make 
a second examination of every working place during work- 
ing hours if he has to give proper instructions to the men 
on his rounds, is that he will have to hustle, and if the 
territory is too large for one man to cover, additional 
firebosses must be employed. Epwarp H. Coxn. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Letter No. 22—This discussion has interested me very 
much, and I want to say that in my opinion a mine fore- 
man to be efficient must be a man of superior knowledge 
and executive ability. While he must practice economy, 
he must not be “penny wise and pound foolish.” Taking 


the word “foreman” in its literal sense, it describes one 
who is a fore man—one that will say, “Come, boys,” in 
such a way that men will be glad to follow his direction 
and the work will go forward with a hearty will. 

It must be recognized that all good workmen have 
minds of their own and do not relish being “bossed” 
by a man who makes this feature his most prominent 
characteristic. Men do not need to be bossed so much as 
to be made acquainted with the details of the work to be 
done. A foreman who gives his instructions in plain, 
simple language will get more and better work out 
of men then the boss who gives his orders in a com- 
manding tone, designed to impress on the workmen the 
importance of his position. 

To illustrate my meaning, let me cite an incident that 
occurred the other evening. Our mine foreman came to 
me. just before quitting time and said, “I would like to 
have you come back tonight.” I told him I would and 
asked what I was to do. He replied that I was to help 
Bill , one of his assistants. On my reporting for 
work after supper, Bill said to me, “Get some oil.” I 
got the oil. He said nothing by which I would know 
what I could do to help him with the work, but his orders 
were always, “Get this,” or, “Get that,” until our work 
was done. The next day he remarked to the foreman what, 
a “blockhead” I was, saying that I “did nothing, but had 
to be told everything that had to be done.” 

In my own defense I might say that had Bill taken 
five minutes to explain what he wanted to do, I could 
have anticipated his wants and had the necessary tools 
and material at hand ready for his use. However, I 
received some consolation when two days later I was 
directed by the foreman to do the work over again by 
myself. 

A good foreman is a valuable man to the company that 
employs him, but a “boss” should never be hired. 

, Penn. HELPER. 
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Gaining a Maximum Tonnage 


Letter No. 2—One of the most important features in 
relation to gaining a maximum tonnage, discussed in 
Letter No. 1, Coal Age, Nov. 6, p. 771, is the need of 
replacing the old method of pick mining with the more 
efficient and uptodate method of undercutting coal with 
machines, or as we say, machine mining. 

A few years back it was an uncommon thing to see 
other than the laborious method of drawing coke by 
hand, which required a large number of men for that pur- 
pose. When men became scarce, the necessity of a more 
rapid method of performing this work increased, and 
the result was the adoption of machines for this purpose. 
When these machines were first introduced, prejudice 
was so. strong that it was some time before they could 
be regarded as successful, but with the growing scarcity 
of men, their adoption became a necessity, and it was 
soon found that the coke could be drawn as well by ma- 
chine as with the hand and much cheaper. 
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It may be asked, What has the use of machines for 
drawing coke to do with the matter of gaining a maxi- 
mum tonnage in the output of coal from mines? I would 
answer that much the same prejudice exists in regard to 
the general adoption of machines for undercutting the 
coal as existed with respect to the use of mechanical 
means for drawing coke. The growing scarcity of pick 
miners, however, naturally compels the adoption of min- 
ing machines by many whose prejudice would not other- 
wise permit their use. In every case where machines 
have been installed in mines under favorable conditions, 
the advantage gained by the change has been clearly 
proved by the increased tonnage and reduced cost of pro- 
duction per ton of coal mined. 

Heretofore the general plan in mining coal has been 
to open out a large area, and mine operators were not 
satisfied unless they had many acres of developed coal, 
much of which was left to stand and await the time when 
it could be worked to advantage. The large area of work- 
ings thus exposed increased the cost of ventilation, drain- 
age, timbering and supervision; but without this large 
area the growing demand for coal could not be satisfied 
with certainty. 


CONCENTRATION OF Mine WorkK NEEDED 


It is generally recognized today that mine workings 
must be concentrated and confined to as small an area 
as the required output of the mine will permit. This 
concentration of work could never be effected under the 
old plan of employing the large number of pick miners 
necessary to produce the required tonnage. The answer 
to this concentration of mining is “mining machines.” 
It has been found that an area that would produce 100 
mine cars of pick coal would furnish 300 cars of ma- 
chine-mined coal. 

No argument is needed to prove to the practical miner 
that such a concentration of work in the mine and de- 
crease of area developed mean a large decrease in operat- 
ing expense, but this is not all. Machine coal can be pro- 
duced cheaper than pick coal, just as machine coke is 
cheaper than coke drawn by hand. Prejudice in regard 
to the use of mining machines is fast disappearing, and 
machine mines are generally considered more advanced 
and productive of a larger tonnage at a lower cost of 
production per ton of coal mined than mines where only 
pick miners are employed. It must be recognized that 
the tendency in every industry is to employ mechanical 
means to supply the growing demand for every product 
at a reduced cost. The men required to operate and 
superintend these machines must be possessed of greater 
intelligence and skill, but the work is performed with 
less muscular exertion and effort. 


, Penn. SUPERINTENDENT. 
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Mine Discipline Imperative 


Letter No. 3—In his letter No. 2, Coal Age, Novy. 20, 
p. 855, Carson W. Smith takes the view that, by reason of 
the change that lias taken place in the methods employed 
in enforcing obedience, “there is better discipline in the 
mines today” than ever before. I agree with him fully 
in this view for the following reasons: 

In the operation of all industries, we are living in an 
age when greater economy and better systems are prac- 
ticed. If coal mines and factories were to be operated 
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today with no better systems than formerly, they would 
in most cases prove failures. The systems and methods 
of mining have changed from what they were in the “good 
old days.” Men do not think or work in the same way. 
Old methods have been exchanged for new and better ones, 
and as more mining knowledge has been acquired, our con- 
ception of discipline and the methods of enforcing it has 
also changed. Enforcing discipline by imposing fines and 
penalties has been exchanged for the better and more suc- 
cessful plan of getting in closer touch with the worker 
and appealing to his common sense, reason and judgment. 

There are more men employed in the mines today than 
ever before. More mining machinery is used, and more 
system and efficiency required in the operation and man- 
agement of the mine. More men are trained in safety-first 
and first-aid work, and more miners read mining journals. 
As a result, mine workers are better informed in regard 
to the importance of discipline and the disastrous results 
that are hkely to follow acts of disobedience. Officials 
and miners are, in general, in closer touch and understand — 
one another better now than formerly. As a natural con- 
sequence, a better mine discipline is maintained. 

The demand of operators for more efficient mine officials 
has to a considerable extent developed greater efficiency 
on the part of the miners, and it follows that the more 
intelligent and proficient miners become the less reckless 
and indifferent they will be to the mine rules and regu- 
lations: just as the more ignorant and illiterate they are 
the less they regard all laws, rules and regulations de- 
signed for their own protection. They are prone to re- 
gard all such requirements as so many oppressions forced 
upon them and favoring those above them. They consider, 
in a way, that they have a right to violate any rules if 
they can do so without being found out and punished 
for it, and they act regardless of the consequences that 
may follow. To the extent that mining conditions have 
been greatly improved by efficient management—to that 
extent has the miner become more observing and thought- 
ful in the practice of discipline. 


EFFECT oF Liquor oN MINE DISCIPLINE 


The use of hquor has been given as a reason for lack of 
discipline in mines. It is very true that the use of liquor 
in or about the mines by both officials and miners has a 
strong tendency to induce a disregard for all regulations 
and is destructive of mine discipline. But observation and 
inquiry convince me there is not so much liquor used 
now by miners as in the so-called “good old days,” and 
consequently discipline and system should be correspond- 
ingly better now, and I believe this is the case. 

There might be a question as to whether what was 
formerly considered “discipline” was really discipline after 
all. ‘To compel persons to do certain things, even for 
their own safety and protection, is not discipline in the 
true sense of the term. Discipline really means the art of 
thinking and planning for one’s own government and di- 
rection. The right kind of discipline is attained by train- 
ing the miner to feel his share of the responsibility in the 
success and welfare of the operation. In fact the best form 
of discipline and the kind that will prove most beneficial 
and effectual in the end is to train every mine worker 
how to detect dangerous conditions. 

If the making of a charge of powder with a lighted lamp 
on the head is an act of disobedience and shows a lack 
of discipline, as it surely does, then more than half the 
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miners who worked in the same mine with me 30 years ago 
and who followed this practice were not disciplined. Noth- 
ing was thought or said in regard to the practice being 
dangerous. Out of the 175 men employed in that same 
mine today, I venture to say that but few if any could be 
found who would act so foolishly. Discipline in that re- 
spect, then, has been much improved. 


Earty Mrtriop or MAINTAINING DISCIPLINE 


In the earlier days of mining when discipline was taught 
by force and peremptory demands, it was the boss who 
was feared and not the result of a disobedient act. Un- 
der the present system of effecting and maintaining dis- 
cipline, it is not so much the boss that the average miner 
fears as the disastrous results his act may bring upon him- 
self, and his fellows. Miners fall into the habit of doing 
things without previous thought. To educate these men to 
form the habit of thinking before acting is to impress on 
them the importance of their own safety and the danger 
that is likely to occur to others as the result of their care- 
less acts. If miners could be impressed with the fact 
that the neglect of today in many instances is responsible 
for the disasters of tomorrow, they would begin to have 
a broader view of their personal responsibility. 

It seems to me that there are at’ times too many rules 
and regulations posted in and about coal mines for them to 
be effective. A multiplicity of rules and regulations are 
often disregarded and do not make for discipline. When 
I was a boy attending the public schools, I remember 
that during the first few days the teachers would read a 
long code of rules that would chill the average boy’s blood. 
But these rules were never enforced and were soon for- 
gotten. At the last school I attended the teacher had 
only one short rule, which was: “AII boys must do right 
every day of the school.” This rule was not forgotten by 
the boys and was rigidly enforced by the teacher. Much 
better discipline was maintained by this one rule strictly 
enforced than by the large number of other rules that 
were not observed. ‘The responsibility of thinking before 
acting was placed upon each boy, and he felt its import- 
ance. JoHN Rose, 

Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 


Letter No. 4—The question of maintaining strict dis- 
cipline in mines is one of the greatest importance in re- 
lation to the safety-first movement, which employees in 
every industry should do all in their power to promote. 
My observation leads me to conclude that many who 
constantly preach safety first are the very ones who give 
it least heed in their daily practice. While they realize 
its importance, they are apparently unmindful of its 
application to themselves and their own acts. 

It is not uncommon to hear a mine foreman, assistant 
foreman or fireboss remark in regard to a man working 
under dangerous conditions, “Let him go ahead. I have 
warned him, and if he gets killed, I am not responsible, 
as I have done my duty.” <A foreman or other mine of- 
ficial who will take such a stand is not fulfilling the 
duties of his position, though he may be sufficiently hard- 
ened to such conditions that his conscience will rest easy 
while he knows a man is in danger. | 

The duty of every mine official is to see as far as lies 
in his power that every man performs his work in a safe 
manner. If a man is inclined to risk his own life through 
lack of knowledge of the dangers surrounding him, after 
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he has been warned of those dangers, lay him off for a 
few days until he is willing to use more caution and 
protect himself from possible injury or death. If he fails 
to learn the lesson of taking needed precautions after a 
little more teaching, discharge him, as it is much better 
to do this than to have the man killed when in your 
charge. On the other hand, if an experienced miner who 
has or should have a general knowledge of the dangers 
that surround him is found working in danger of which 
he is or should be conscious, he should be discharged 
at once for such an offense. 

I have known of a number of instances of deplorable 
neglect or carelessness on the part of mine foremen. I 
call to mind one case in particular where a large number 
of men were injured by accidents of continual occurrence, 
not a few of these men being killed. In each case our 
superintendent would apparently be much exercised and 
read the men a lecture on safety first. He would exclaim, 
“Safety first, boys, safety first! These accidents must 
stop. We must not continue to cripple men in this man- 
ner.” As a matter of fact, however, the conditions in 
that mine were shameful. Many a time I have walked the 
entry with a safety lamp that gave little light and, while 
watching my steps, would strike a low trolley wire. At 
another time in reaching for a door handle, my ear 
would come in contact with a 0000 feed wire that was 
unprotected. 


UNSAFE CONDITIONS INVITE ACCIDENTS 


As I reflect on the conditions in that mine, I wonder 
that more men were not killed and a larger number in- 
jured, as the same unsafe conditions existed throughout 
the entire workings. There was not the lawful clearance 
at the side of the haulage road, but men were compelled 
to cross between the cars at different places where a more 
or less straight track would swing from side to side of 
a crooked entry. The law required 21% ft. of clear level 
space on one side of the road, and there was hardly this 
room on either side. Besides the danger from unpro- 
tected wires and clearance at the side of the cars, there 
was much danger from gas in working places, insufficient 
timbering and loose rock resting on timbers on the main- 
haulage motor road. In fact you could find danger which- 
ever way you looked in that mine, which proves what 
I have said that it is not always the mine where the 
biggest safety-first cry is heard that has the highest re- 
gard for this motto in daily operation. 

I have been assistant foreman in our mine almost a 
year, and with the help of Providence and good careful 
firebosses, I am thankful to say that we have had but 
one man slightly injured and no person severely hurt or 
killed during that time. On several occasions I think I 
have been just in time to prevent accidents from falls 
of roof. I have severely reprimanded men in a number 
of instances and in four cases sent them out of the mine 
for neglecting to make themselves safe from ordinary 
dangers. There are, it is true, some unforeseen dangers 
that it is difficult to guard against, but these are few in 
comparison with those due to the neglect of persons to 
use ordinary precautions to protect themselves. I want 
to urge on all mine officials the necessity of making every 
man in their charge realize that he is responsible not 
only for his own safety, but for that of his fellow workers. 
Let every endeavor be made to instruct all mine workers 
in regard to the necessary care and caution to be taken 
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in the performance of their work. If a man appears to 
be intractable, harsher measures must be used with him 
in order that. mine accidents may be reduced. 

Permit me to draw attention to the many little mat- 
ters with which practical men are well acquainted, but 
which are so often neglected. These are the safeguard- 
ing or protecting of live wires. Men should understand 
that an unprotected wire presents a worse condition than 
no wire at all as far as safety of operation is concerned. 
Another important point is to permit no loose rock or 
slate to rest on timbers on a haulage road. Although 
the timber supporting the rock may be five or six feet 
from the cars, they are likely to be knocked out by a 
derailed car, and a serious or fatal accident may result. 
Also, see that the clearance of 214 ft. required by law 
is maintained on all haulage roads and continued through- 
out on one side of the entry. A new driver, taking it for 
granted that this is the case, is exposed to accident if 
that requirement has not been fulfilled. Again, keep all 
shelter holes clear of obstruction, which seems an unnec- 
essary reminder, but it often happens that a shelter hole 
is temporarily blocked with dirt that is to be loaded out 
at night. It is well, also, that all switch levers should 
be on one side of the road and all doors open from the 
same side of a haulage road so far as this is practicable. 
A difference in this regard may cost a man his life when 
he tries to push open the door from the wrong end and 
finds too late that it opens from the other. These mat- 
ters all bear on the question of mine discipline. 

Meadowlands, Penn. DanieL McKay. 


Letter No. 5—In order that a mine foreman shall be 
able to maintain strict discipline in the management of 
the mine in his charge, it is important that he be not 
only a man possessed of executive ability, but also be 
well informed in regard to the technical questions relat- 
ing to the work in hand. As I have remarked in a pre- 
vious letter, he must be a student of modern methods, 
which knowledge can be gained only by constant reading, 
study and personal observation. In my opinion the safety 
and discipline of a mine are only to be attained through 
such qualifications, which give to the foremen the power 
to instruct men in a forceful and effective manner. 


FraNK Discussion AN. ADVANTAGE 


It is remarkable how few mine officials are willing to 
discuss with the men in their charge the most effective 
and practical means of performing certain work that they 
are expected to do. It would seem that foremen often 
fear such a proceeding would lower their dignity and 
prestige. That theory is wrong, however, and wholly un- 
worthy of a competent foreman, assistant foreman or 
any official whose duty it is to visit a man’s working 
place and give him advice and instruction. A simple 
order or instruction with reference to the work a miner 
must perform is often ineffectual for the reason that 
the miner does not comprehend its meaning and impor- 
tance, which as a workman he should be made to under- 
stand. This can best be done by the foreman getting 
the miner’s viewpoint in reference to undercutting coal, 
boring and charging holes, firing shots, setting timbers, 
ete. With this knowledge in hand his instructions and 
orders will be more effectually ec eyed. 

If a foreman finds a man who has a disposition to 
disobey orders or neglect instructions, using in prefer- 
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ence his own ideas and methods, the discipline of the 
mine demands that he should dismiss such a man from 
his service. In this way only can the foreman promote 
discipline and eliminate accidents for which the law holds 
him responsible. The same is true concerning all mine 
employees. Unless they submit willingly to the disci- 
pline of the mine, they endanger not only their own 
lives and that of their fellows, but the property of the 
company that emplovs them. This thought should be so 
impressed on all mine workers that they will come to 
regard, it as a matter of deep concern. 


INSTRUCTIONS NEEDED IN ALL MInE Work 


Discipline in the mine requires that roadmen shall be 
carefully instructed in the methods of laying and main- 
taining good track and roadbeds. They must be made to 
realize that they are held responsible for all wrecks or 
delays because of poor track, defective rail joints or 
switches, and other matters affecting safe haulage. The 
life of a trip-runner is often in the hands of trackmen. 
The foreman is responsible for the capability of the 
trackmen he employs. Before permitting them to serve 
in that capacity, he should question them carefully on 
the subjects of grade, mine curves, track gage, weight of 
rails and amount of elevation required in outer rail of 
curve, details of switches, ete. 

Trip-runners should likewise be questioned by the fore- 
man to ascertain their knowledge of the mining law re- 
lating to the running of trips. They should be instructed 
to report promptly any defective tracks and cautioned 
with reference to their use until repaired. Trip-runners 
and motormen should possess some knowledge of the laws 
of mechanics relating to the inertia of bodies, so as to 
be acquainted with the difficulty of starting a body at 
rest and bringing to rest a body in motion. They should 
understand the safe speed limit for curves and should be 
thoroughly acquainted, together with their helpers, with 
the signal system and signs employed in the movement 
of cars. Careful instructions should be given these men 
in respect to safe methods of coupling cars. 

Timbermen employed in mines should be made to real- 
ize that a vast amount of responsibility rests upon them 
and that many accidents can be avoided by the use of 
proper judgment and care in the performance of their 
work. They should be cautioned to set timber on haul- 
age roads in such a manner that it cannot be easily 
dislodged by a derailed car or a broken axle. Good judg- 
ment must also be exercised in regard to the selection of 
timber. A good timberman should be able to compute 
roughly the strength of materials and know ‘approxi- 
mately the load they must support. The foremen should 
be able to outline certain safe rules and methods that 
are applicable to all timber work in mines, such as the 
jointing of timbers, wedging of collars and providing for 
possible side pressure on the timber sets. 

I anticipate that the question may be asked, Do coal- 
mining companies need such obedient, careful and well- 
informed employees as I have described? I answer 
positively, Yes. I want to add that the man who loves 
his home and works in accordance with the principle of 
safety first is the truest type of workman. He regards 
the company’s interest as his own. As the number of 
such men employed in the mine increases, the work of 
the first-aid team will be proportionately less. 

Hooversville, Penn. Puitie M. WEIGLE. 
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Calculating Railroad Curves 


I would like to ask for a clear explanation of the 
general practice in railroad surveying for determining 
the degree of curve connecting two tangents. I have 
several works on surveying, but none of them makes the 
subject quite clear to me. One author says in regard 
to curves: “In railroad surveying, curves are known 
by the number of degrees that an arc of 100 feet subtends 
at the center. Thus, if 100 feet subtends 2 deg. at the 
center, it is called a 2-deg. curve.” In some way this 
| statement does not seem reasonable to me, as I would be 

‘inclined to make this a 4-deg. curve. I believe this ques- 
; tion and other similar ones that occur so frequently in 
surveying practice will be of great interest to readers of 
Coal Age, as the work of the mine surveyor or engineer is 
~ not wholly underground. STUDENT. 
: Hanna City, Ill. 


The statement quoted by this correspondent is practi- 
cally correct, the degree of curve being designated by the 
angle at the center subtended by a chord of 100 ft., 

-__ since the measurement is made on the chord and not on 
a the arc. However, in general railroad practice, the dif- 
ference is slight, as the length of a 100-ft. chord corre- 
sponds practically to that of the are it subtends, except 
; in very sharp curves. 

In the accompanying figure the curvature is exaggerated 
in order to show more clearly the relation of the curve 
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TRACK CURVE CONNECTING TWO TANGENTS 


to its chord and tangents. The curve BCD connects 
the tangents AB and DE. The point B where the curve 
starts is called the “point of curve” and is marked PC. 
The point where the curve erds is called the “point of 
tangency” and is marked PT. It frequently happens in 
fieldwork that the two tangents to be connected by a 
curve cannot be run out to their intersection, which, if 
_ possible, would greatly simplify the problem of locating 
: the PC and PT points for any desired curve. 

! This makes an interesting problem in surveying, as it 
requires some ingenuity on the part of the engineer or 
surveyor to determine the location of these points quickly 
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and accurately. A traverse is first run between any two 
fixed points x and y on the tangents, and the length and 
direction of the line zy calculated. This determines the 
total angle of curvature, which is equal to the angle 
DIT, or the angle between the tangents at their point 
of intersection ZT. Assuming the point J is inaccessible, 
let some of our engineers or surveyors explain their 
method of locating the PC and PT points on. the re- 
spective tangents. Taking the angle of intersection of 
the tangents as IT = 70 deg. and the length of the line 
zy calculated from the traverse connecting the tangents 
as 1,275 ft., let it be required to lay in a 7-deg. curve 
connecting these tangents. 

In other words, knowing the angle DIT and the length 
of the line xy, calculate the length of the radius of a 
7-deg curve and find the distances xB and yD, which will 
locate the PC and PT points of the curve. The simplest 
and shortest method will be published in answer to this 
inquiry. 
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Power To Operate Fan 


Kindly answer the following question: A mine fan 
operated as a blower is delivering 50,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute under a water gage of 1% in. in the fan drift. 
If the outside doors admitting air to the fan are closed 
so as to reduce the quantity of air passing to 30,000 cu.ft. 
per min., will it require a greater or less power of the 
motor to drive the fan at the same speed? 

Rock Springs, Wyo. READER. 

The plan of closing the outside doors of the fan for 
the purpose of reducing the quantity of air passing from 
50,000 to 30,000 cu.ft. per min. would be a poor one to 
adopt. The proper way would be to reduce the speed of the 
fan. This would require only about 53 per cent. of the 
original speed, which would mean practically the same 
reduction of power. 

If,- however, the outside doors admitting air to the 
fan are closed and the quantity of air passing is thereby 
reduced in the above proportion, the effect is the same 
as would result in lengthening the airways. By thus re- 
stricting the intake, the fan is virtually exhausting on 
one hand while blowing air into the mine on the. other. 
In effect a less quantity of air is passing under a higher 
gage, which means a greater efficiency in the fan; and 
for the same power applied to the fan shaft the speed 
of the fan will be increased. 

Therefore, to maintain the same speed in the fan a less 
power of the motor will be required when the intake 
doors are closed. We estimate that practically it will 
require five-eighths of the original power to maintain 
the same speed of the fan when the quantity of air pass- 
ing is reduced in the given proportion by the means men- 
tioned, as compared with slightly more than one-half of 
the original power to produce the desired reduction of 
the air volume by slowing the fan. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—The airways in a mine are 7x12 ft. in section, 

and the water gage at the ventilating fan is 1144 in. If 
the static pressure at this mine is equal to 1 in. of water 
gage, what quantity of air is passing? 

Ans.—The reading of this question is not intelligible, 
as it is not clear what is meant by the “static pressure.” 
If it is assumed that this static pressure is an air col- 
umn opposing the general circulation of air in the mine 
and that the effective water gage producing the circu- 
lation is therefore 1.5 — 1 1% in., it would then be 
necessary to know the length of the airways in order to 
determine the quantity of air in circulation under such 
effective water gage. Without knowing this length or the 
entire rubbing surface of the airways, from which the so- 
called “equivalent orifice” of the mine or the mine poten- 
tial can be calculated, it is impossible to estimate the 
volume of air in circulation. The question cannot be an- 
swered, therefore, because of insufficient data being given. 

Ques.—In the event of the ventilating fan at a mine 
breaking down when there is no duplicate fan, what would 
you do to restore the ventilation in order to get the men 
out of the mine? 

Ans.—The difficulty and danger would be greater in 
case this is a gaseous mine. In such a mine there should 
always be provided a duplicate fan that can be brought 
into action in such an emergency. There being no du- 
plicate fan in this case and assuming that no gas is 
present, a fire-basket can be lowered down the upcast 
shaft, which will produce a sufficient air column in a 
fairly deep shaft to greatly assist in maintaining the 
ventilating current in the mine, to an extent that will 
enable the men to reach the surface in safety. 

Advantage should always be taken of any surface wind, 
which may be deflected into the mouth of the downeast 
shaft or the intake slope or drift. This can be done by 
erecting a sail or canvas at the mouth of this shaft. In 
some cases it may be practicable to assist the ventilat- 
ing current by diverting a stream of water into the 
downcast shaft. These last two means may be apphed 
in case the mine is generating gas where it would be 
dangerous to use a fire-basket in the upcast. 

Ques.—How would you work a 9-ft. seam of coal with 
3 ft. of bad rock above it, over which there is a good 
sandrock, so as to afford the miners the greatest amount 
of safety? 

Ans.—Drive all entries and rooms in the lower bench 
of coal, taking out, say, 6 ft. of coal in the entries and 
5. ft. of coal in the rooms, leaving the rest of the coal 
as a roof in the first working. This coal should be well 
timbered and can be taken down when coming back on 
oe pillars. Extra care will be required in drawing back 

the pillars. 

Ques.—Given 10,000 cu.ft. of air passing per minute 
through an airway 8x10 ft. in section, under a pressure 
of 13 lb. per sq.ft., estimate the length of this airway. 
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Ans.—The perimeter and sectional area of this air- 


way are as follows: 2 (8 + 10) 36 ft.5 @ = 
8 X 10. = 80 sq.ft. The velocity of the air is 
We uk ka iis atari é 
aren Sagi 125 ft. per min. 


Now, writing the formula for the unit pressure in 
terms of the velocity and transposing this formula to 
find the length of the airway, we have 

ws, pa 
ey nd ae 





Hence, substituting the given values in this formula, 
we have for the length of this airway 
jae A Ree = 92,400 ft. 





0.90000002 & 36 & 125? 


Ques.—There is circulating through an entry a current 
of 3,000 cu.ft. per min., which is a firedamp mixture at 
its most explosive point and assumed to contain 9.38 
per cent. of gas. What additional quantity of fresh air 
must be added to reduce this current to a 1-per cent. 
mixture ? 

Ans.—The volume of gas in the original current’ as- 
sumed to contain 9.38 per cent. of gas is 3,000x0.0938 = 
281.4 cu.ft. per min. If this gas is 1 per cent. of the 
current after adding fresh air, the total volume of that 
current will be 281.4 ~ 0.01 28,140 cu.ft. per min. 
This is a mixture of gas and air and contains all the gas 
and air in the original current. Hence, the volume of 
air that must be added to produce this condition is 
28,140 — 3,000 = 25,140 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—(a) What are the legal qualifications and 
duties of a fireboss as defined by the law of West 
Virginia? (b) Should he possess other qualifications 
than those required by law? 

Ans.—(a) The qualifications and duties of a fireboss 
required by the mining law of West Virginia (1915) are 
given in sec. 28-62 inclusive of the law. Copies of the 
mining law can be obtained from E. A. Henry, chief of 
ithe Department of Mines, Charleston, W. Va., and should 
be in the hands of every mining man. 

(b) Besides the knowledge and experience required by 
law, every fireboss should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the mine in his charge. He should be conscientious in the 
performance of his work, alert and closely observant of all 
conditions affecting his examination of the mine, fearless 
of danger and strictly honest in his report, which should 
describe briefly but clearly any dangers or unsafe condi- 
tions he may have observed when making his examination. 

Ques.—(a) What, in your opinion, is a miner’s first 
duty on entering his working place in the morning? 
(b) Who should have preceded him there by law? 

Ans.—(a) The first duty of the miner on entering his 
place is to examine the roof carefully and look for the 
fireboss’s mark indicating that he has examined the place 
that morning and found it safe for work. 

(b) The fireboss should have made his early morning 
examination. 
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Warrisburg, Penn. 


Important action, regarding questions which have arisen 
in workmen’s compensation matters concerning determina- 
tion of wages were threshed out this week at a conference of 
compensation and insurance officials. The suggestions will be 
considered by the board later. 

At the conference were Messrs. Leech and Scott, of the 
state board, F. W. Nece, of the Globe Indemnity Co., New 
York; H. S. Recknagle, of the Fidelity and Caualty Co., New 


York; C. M. Herhood of the Pennsylvania Manufacturing 
Casualty Insurance Association, Philadelphia; Thomas lL. 
Phillips, of the United States Fidelity and Guarantee Co.; 


Francis H. Bohlen, legal adviser to the compensation board; 
E. H. Downey, consulting acluary; Samuel L. Spyker, associate 
counsel, and Lee Solomon, secretary to the compensation 
board. 

It was decided that the computed wages of an employee 
shall not include gratuities received from the employer or 
others. This action eliminates tips received by a waiter or 
porter from his wages, on which compensation is based. 

Wages paid for overtime work in seasonal occupations will 
be included in the wage determination. Tools or other ma- 
terials furnished by the employer to be used by the employee 
may not be deducted from wages unless it is provided in 
the contract of employment that the employer shall furnish 
them. 

In coal mining, where an amount is paid for each ton of 
coal mined, the employer is not allowed to make deductions 
for powder or dynamite supplied workmen unless it is so 
provided in the contract of employment. 

A seasonal employment is defined as one periodically sus- 
pended for periods of more than four weeks because of con- 
ditions in a trade or industry. In seasonable trades the em- 
ployee must show the total amount he has earned in all trades 
for the preceding year. A referee may require the employee 
to verify such statement by word of his employers. 

Daily wages of an employee is assumed as his average 
daily earnings during the six months preceding the accident 
or during the Jength of time he has worked for the same em- 
ployer. In the event of objections to this assumption in a 
continuous employment, the average daily earnings are com- 
puted from the total earnings for 26 weeks and dividing the 
aggregate amount by the actual number of days during which 
the employee worked for the same employer, excluding over- 
time. 

Weekly earnings are 5% times the daily earnings. Weekly 
earning of an employee hired on a monthly basis are obtained 
by multiplying the monthly salary by 12 and dividing by 52. 

Compensation for a fractional part of a week is deter- 
mined per day by one-sixth of the weekly compensation for 
every day, including Sundays and holidays. 

Among those announced as exempt from the insurance fea- 
tures of the law are: Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre 
& North Penn Coal Co. of Pittsburgh. 


A Question for the Supreme Court 


The question of whether plaintiffs in this state can insti- 
tute suit for damages against coal companies of the state 
in the Supreme Court of New York is pending in the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, and several cases in which injunctions 
have been granted will remain as at present until the Supreme 
Court decides. 

Within the last few months several lawsuits, claims of 
widows for damages for the death of husbands killed in the 
mines, were filed in the Supreme Court of New York City. 
The coal companies filed equity suits in the lower courts to 
restrain these actions, claiming that the trial of lawsuits in 
New York City would be unjust and unfair to them, entailing 
extra expense and depriving them of the right to compel 
the attendance of witnesses. 

Preliminary injunctions were granted and on an appeal 
of one case from Lackawanna County to the Supreme Court of 
this state, an agreement was filed this week that the prelimi- 
nary injunction granted in the lower courts would remain in 
force and effect until the Supreme Court decided the ques- 
tion. e 

The pending suits affected by the agreement include: 
Hillside Coal and Iron Co. vs. Rozalya Susnik, Pennsylvania 
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Coal Co. vs. Louisa Kaychinsky; Pennsylvania Coal Co. vs. 
Mary A. Reichel; Pennsylvania Coal Co. vs. Sofia Shaldera. 

The whole situation arising from the action of the Supreme 
Court in declaring the anthvacite coal tax act of 1913 uncon- 
stitutional and refusing the petition of the Attorney Generai 
for a rehearing will be taken up by the Governor, Attorney 
General and Auditor General next week. The assessment of 
taxes under the act of 1915, which was under way, will also be 
taken up and the future of the matter decided upon. 

Governor Brumbaugh has received acceptance of service 
on the commission to investigate the raise in the price of an- 
thracite and Thomas Martindale will be chairman of the 
commission. 

Auditor General Powell, will take up with the Attorney 
General the question of collecting the anthracite coal taxes 
under the new escheat law, which, it is held, is limited in 
its operations to banks, under a provision in one section. It 
is expected at the capitol that a constitutional test of the 
escheat act will be made. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—A. Pardee & Co. has dismissed all boys between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years from the workings in and about 
the Cranberry and Crystal Ridge collieries, on account of the 
new labor law. As a consequence the mines are badly handi- 
capped. 

The fire that raged since early in December in one of the 
slopes of the Lattimer mines of the Pardee Brothers & Co. cost 
two lives on Jan. 13, when Conrad Hanley and Eugene Fince, 
members of the crew fighting the blaze, were killed by black 
damp. The flames are under control and it is thought that all 
danger has been overcome. 


Mahanoy City—Mangled almost beyond recognition, An- 
drew Coulson, aged 49, and his son, Anthony; aged 19, were 
found dead on the 12th level of the North Mahanoy mine on 
Jan. 11, having been blown 100 ft. down a counter when a 
25-lb. box of dynamite exploded. The elder Coulson is the 
father of 13 children. His son was a Christmas bridegroom. 


Peckville-——The strike at the Von Storch colliery has been 
amicably adjusted and the 700 men have returned to’work. 
The strike was started because 32 of the men, it was claimed, 
were not paid as much wages by the company as was allowed 
them under the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion. The company has agreed to pay in accordance with the 
award. 

Shenandoah—Several hundred men and boys were given 
employment when the Plank Ridge washery resumed opera- 
tions after a long idleness, taking coal from the culm banks 
which have been accumulating in this vicinity for many years. 


Jeanesville—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has developed the 
stripping operations in this vicinity until they now produce 
26,000 tons of coal daily. 

Scranton—lIt is stated that the work of flushing the work- 
ings in the Diamond vein of the Peoples Coal Co. is to be 
started soon. It is said that the contractors sinking the bore- 
holes for this purpose will finish their work within a few days. 
The flushing is to be done with ashes collected throughout 
the city and from coal company plants and power houses of 
other corporations. 

Bituminous 


Windber—Three persons were painfully burned here on 
Jan. 11, when the old “Red Row” of tenement houses owned 
by the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. burned to the ground. 
The victims were a man, a woman and their small child. The 
origin of the fire is not known. The houses sheltered the 
families of seven miners. 


Pittsburgh—One of the largest financial transactions that 
ever took place in the state occurred when the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. and the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Co. were joined as a single corporation under the title of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. of Pittsburgh. The capitalization of the 
merged companies is divided into $40,000,000 of preferred 
stock and $40,000,000 common. The new company will come 
into control of much of the coal land bordering on the 
Youghiogheny and Monongahela Rivers, a large proportion of 
the output of which is shipped via water to Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River points. By the consolidation of the two companies 
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a large expenditure in management will be saved. A commit- 
tee of the board has been appointed to arrange a plan of 
stock adjustment and the payment of the overdue dividends. 
It will present its plan to the stockholders of the two com- 
panies for approval in a short time. 


Fayette City—One child was killed, a man seriously in- 
jured and 14 houses destroyed, while 13 families were ren- 
dered homeless as the result of a fire recently in a row of 
houses owned by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and occupied by 
miners. It is thought that the fire originated from the explo- 
sion of an oil lamp. A keg of powder stored in the room 
where the fire originated exploded, hurling the man out of 
the house and killing the child. 


Connelisville—The production of coke in the Connellsville 
region for the week ending Jan. 8 was 429,968 tons. Com- 
pared with the previous week this shows a recovery of 50,190 
tons. Merchant interests produced 178,674 tons and the fur- 
nace overs 251,294 tons. 

Washington—Two men were seriously burned and three 
others injured in a recent explosion of gas at the new mine 
of the Washington & Connellsville Coal and Coke Co. at Coon 
Island near Claysville. The exact cause of the explosion has 
not yet been determined. Only a small pocket of gas was 
encountered and the material damage done was small. Work 
at the mine was not seriously interfered with. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Moundsville—It is rumored that the owners of the Mound 
Mine, which recently went bankrupt, will soon be able to re- 
assume control of the mine. Extensive improvements have 
been made and it is thought that negotiations may be soon 
concluded whereby the mine may be again placed in opera- 
tion. 


About 150 miners employed at the Panama Mine of the 
Ben Franklin Coal Co., south of Moundsville, recently went 
on strike, refusing to use the new electric safety lamp. Later 
on, however, these men resumed operations pending the deci- 
sion of the state mine inspector as to the necessity of using 
these lamps. 


Wheeling—Many of the coal mines in this section of West 
Virginia are unable to work full time because of the scarcity 
of railroad cars with which to handle the output. Full forces 
of men are being worked, however, all the time that it is 
possible to work them. 


Charleston—The Supreme Court of Appeals recently heard 
the appeal of the widow of the late Jerome Gooding, a miner 
employed by the Davis Coal and Coke Co. at Henry, W. Va., 
from the decision of Lee Ott, compensation commissioner, 
denying her a pension under the Compensation Act. The mine 
in which Gooding was employed, although all of the open- 
ings and the offices of the company are in West Virginia, ex- 
tends to the Maryland side of the state line. It was in these 
workings that Gooding was killed and his widow is now de- 
nied compensation on the ground that he was killed outside 
of the state. 


ALABAMA 


Maxine—The first of the 12 barges being built by the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal.Co. for use on the Warrior River, 
recently arrived at Maxine and was immediately loaded with 
coal for Mobile. It is expected that another barge will soon 
be delivered for this work. The De Bardeleben Coal Co. has 
made arrangements for another boat which will give it two 
in service between Cordova and Mobile. The Alabama & New 
Orleans Transportation Co. is handling the output of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. from Taylor’s Bluff 
and weekly trips are being made. The river traffic in coal is 
increasing rapidly and it is expected that a large amount of 
coal will be handled this year by this route. Traffic up stream 
is being sought, but so far only a small amount of freight 
has come up beyond Tuscaloosa. 

KENTUCKY 

Barbourville—An extension of the Black Mountain & 
Wasioto R.R. from Benham, Harlan County, Ky., through to 
Virginia, is said to be a probability of the near future, sur- 
veying crews having been working on the route. At Benham 
is located the big plant of the Wisconsin Steel Co., with a 
large battery of coke ovens now in full blast and mining 
operations working overtime. Southwestern Kentucky coal 
operators are complaining of a shortage of miners. 


Frankfort—The usual crop of measures directed at the 
coal interests of the state are beginning to appear at this 
session of the Legislature. The workmen’s compensation bill, 
which is acceptable in its present form to the operators, has 
already been introduced, while other bills are being drawn or 
have been laid before one or the other house. One bill intro- 
duced related to the method of weighing coal at the mines. 
Another provided for licensing of coal operators. 
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OHIO 


Glouster—Business men of this vicinity and other towns in 
the coal field are making an effort to get the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. to resume operations at its mines. A party of those 
interested went to Columbus a few days ago to secure the 
coéperation of members of the Public Utilities Commission 
and officers of the company. John S. Jones, one of the princi- 
pal stockholders of the company, stated that as soon as 
freight rates and the wage scale were adjusted the com- 
pany’s Ohio mines would resume operations. 


Columbus—It is stated by leaders of the coal miners that 
a 10% increase in wages for both pick and machine mined 
coal on a run-of-mine basis will be demanded by the miners 
Apr. 1. This will make the rate for machine mining 51.7e. 
per ton instead of 47c. 


Martins Ferry—An attempt to destroy by incendiary fire 
the coal tipple at the Florence Mine, owned by the Youghio- 
gheny & Ohio Coal Co. recently, was frustrated by the vigil- 
ance of the night watchman. The fire obtained a good start 
before being discovered, but by hard work the watchman 
succeeded in preventing its spread. Minor difficulties be- 
tween the management and miners is thought to have been 
responsible for this attempt at incendiarism. Steps have been 
taken to have the affair thoroughly investigated. 


Flushing—The Black Oak Mine, formerly owned and ope- 
rated by the St. Clair Coal Co., of Cleveland, has resumed 
work under the name of the Dillon No. 5, now owned by the 
M. A. Hanna Coal Co. It is reported that it will cost $25,000 
to put thiS mine in the same condition in which it was before 
the recent coal strike. 


ILLINOIS 


O’Fallon—The Prairie mine, 2 mi. west of here on 
the East St. Louis & Suburban Blectric Ry., resumed opera- 
tions Jan. 14, after having been closed down since Mar. 31, 
1914. The mine is owned by the Aid Coal Co. of St. Louis. It 
was closed down because the conditions of the market did 
not favor profitable operation. Officers of the company say 
the prospects are good for steady operation, although the 
company has no contracts now, and will be on the open 
market. About 300 miners are employed. 


Edwardsville—All the coal operators in the Edwardsville 
district advanced the prices of all grades of coal 25c. a ton 
Jan. 15. Notice of the advance was given a few days before. 


Belleville—E. H. Smiley, receiver of the Taylor Coal Co., 
has leased the Taylor mine near O’Fallon to the Yoch Coal 
Co., which operates a mine at Carbon. About 100 men will be 
employed at the Taylor mine. 


Troy—Passenger service is to be inaugurated in about a 
month on the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern R.R., owned by the 
Donk Bros. Coal and Coke Co. Combination passenger and 
freight trains are to be operated between Troy and Mary- 
ville, where they will connect with interurban cars. Later 
the trains may be operated all the way to St. Louis. A large 
section of the Madison County coal field will be accommo- 
dated by the service. 


Maryville—Six hundred miners employed at Donk Bros. 
Mine No. 2 recently had to climb a ladder 300 ft. high to get 
home after a cable in the shaft had broken. The cable broke 
when a cage loaded with coal was being raised to the sur- 
face. No one was injured, but the mine was closed for re- 
pairs. 

Johnston City—The Williamson County Coal Co. has ap- 
pointed William Ruff, of Collinsville, as superintendent of its 
mine here to succeed Mayor Harry Barlow, who recently 
resigned after 21 years of continuous service. Mr. Ruff, who 
has been connected with the mines of the Donk Bros. Coal 
and Coke Co., has had many years experience and is familiar 
with all departments of mine work. 


IOWA 


Albia—In reaching for a wisp of hay on the side of a car 
at Hocking mine No. 4, a mule a few days ago started in 
motion with its nose other cars loaded with explosives. In 
the explosion which resulted John Waters, driver, was injured, 
perhaps fatally. Three ribs were fractured, he was burned 
about the face, badly bruised and inhaled poisonous gases. 
Nine mules were killed, but this number did not include the 
originator of the trouble. The cars were at the top of an 
incline. The iron gate leading to the opening of the shaft was 
not closed and the powder cars toppled over, falling to the 
lowered cage. 


Eldora—Renewed interest has been manifested in 
the coal production of Hardin County. Recent prospecting 
has shown an excellent field of coal near Eldora. Several 
hundred acres have already been proven which will mean the 
development of a large coal mine soon. Further prospecting 
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s expected to result in the finding of other valuable coal 
fields. 


Chariton—The Central Iowa Fuel Co. is mining about 1,000 
tons of coal per day near Chariton. The influx of miners has 
boosted the population of Chariton 37% since 1912, the biggest 
increase in the state with the exception of one other town. 
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Ray Moss, of the Moss Coal Co., has taken charge of the 
Pucketts Creek Coal Co., Burchfield, Ky., as superintendent. 


H. R. Bissell has changed his position from superintend- 
ent of the Century Coal Co. to superintendent of the Preston 
Coal Co., of Independence, W. Va. 


Louis F. Lumaghi, president of the Lumaghi Coal Co., St. 
Louis, has been elected a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Central National Bank of St. Louis. 


M. G. Blair, a prominent coal operator and banker of Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., has been appointed by the Governor of that 
state as a member of the Mobile Port Commission. 


U. U. Carr, formerly associated with the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., and later with the New River 
Co., has now become associated with the Diamond Machine 
Co., of Monongahela, Penn., as general manager. 


Rees H. Beddow, state mine inspector for New Mexico, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect Feb. 1, 1916. Mr. Bed- 
dow has devoted 40 years’ service to the coal mining indus- 
try, but in the future he will be engaged in farming and fruit 
raising in Florida. 


Clarence N. Orr, recently appointed a district deputy mine 
inspector for the first district of West Virginia, has resigned 
his position and accepted the superintendency of a large mine 
in Utah. He will be succeeded as inspector in the first dis- 
trict by George R. Cook. 


G. M. Gillette, manager of the Kentucky Division of the 
Consolidated Coal Co., recently made a trip to Marquette, 
Mich., to see the Halby shoveling machine in operation, and 
to the operations of the Solvay Collieries Co. at Kingston, 
W. Va., to see the Oldroyd mining machine at work, with a 
view of possibly using these machines at his operations on 
account of the prevailing shortage of labor in the Kentucky 
coal fields. 


W. H. Soper, of Des Moines, Ia., Western sales manager for 
the Kentucky Jewell Coal Co. and the Hast Tennessee Coal 
Co., after spending the holidays at Jacksonville, Fla., has re- 
turned home, stopping on the way at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Soper is organizing a company to develop 
a coal mining lease on the Lesher Estate in McDowell County, 
West Virginia, on the Norfolk & Western R.R., in the Sewell 
or Davy-Pocahontas seam of coal. 


The following officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association on 
Jan. 11: President, C. K. Jenkins, Fairmont; first vice-presi- 
dent, A. Lisle White, Clarksburg; second vice-president, R. B. 
Isner, Clarksburg; treasurer, C. J. Ryan, Clarksburg; secre- 
tary, D. R. Lawson, Fairmont; directors, A. Lisle White, Dan 
moward, V. ©. Gocke, A. C. Leisering, J. B. Hanford, W. A. 
Calloway, C. D. Robinson, R. M. Hile, J. A. Clark, J. M. Wolfe, 
_W. EB. Watson, Jr., Brooks Fleming, Jr., R. B. Isner and M. L. 
Hutcheson. 
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Carles Cooke Scaife, president of the William B. Scaife & 
Sons Co., Pittsburgh, died recently at his home in that city, 
aged 72 years. Mr. Scaife was a native of Pittsburgh, and was 
identified with the business for over 50 years. 


George A. Bergen, coal traffic manager of the Erie 
R.R., died recently from the grippe. Mr. Bergen had been 
connected with the coal traffic department of the Erie 27 
years. He lived at Rockville Centre, L. L, where the funeral 
took place. 


Charles H. Burnett, one of the earliest coal operators in 
the State of Washington, recently died in Seattle at the age 
of 68 years. Mr. Burnett was a native of Providence, R. I. He 
came to Washington in 1857, and in 1863 moved to Seattle, 
where he formed the partnership of Stone & Burnett, and en- 
gaged in a general merchandise business until 1884, when 
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he became interested in the coal mining industry. In 1904 
Mr. Burnett disposed of all his coal mining interests to the 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., since which time he has been actively 
engaged in business. 
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Templeton Kenly Co., Ltd., Chicago, Toronto, London. 
plex Jacks.” Illustrated, 24 pp., 6x9 in. 
Renfrow Coalette Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Coalette Press.’ Illustrated, 24 pp., 8x10 in. 
H. Edsil Barr, Erie, Penn. “The Barr 
Forging Hammer.’ Illustrated, 4 pp., 6x9 in. 
The International Filter Co., Chicago, 111. 
Water Softener.” Illustrated, 8 pp., 84x11 in. 
The Erie Trailer Mfg. Co., 12th & Liberty St., Erie, Penn. 
“Trailers and Jitneys.” Illustrated 22 pp., 91%4x6 in. 
Kerr Turbine Co., Wellsville, N. Y. Bulletin No. 54. 
Illustrated, 32 pp., 6x9 in. 
International Filter Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘Mechanical Filters, 
Vertical Pressure Type.” Illustrated, 14 pp., 9x6 in. 
American Mining Tool Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. Catalog. 
“Drills, Picks, Lamps, Etc.” Illustrated, 60 pp., 7x10 in. 
Amevican Pulverizer Co., E. St. Louis, Mo. Catalog No. 21. 
“Pulverizers, Air Separators.” Illustrated, 12 pp., 214%4x9 in. 
Chicago, Ill. “The Inter- 
Illustrated, 15 pp., 9x6 in. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. Catalog ¥. 


“Centrifugal Blowers and Compressors.” Illustrated, 64 pp., 
6x9 in. 


“Sim- 
“Renfrow- 
Pneumatic Light 


“International 


“Econ- 


The International Filter Co., 
national Filter for Purer Water.” 


Alberger Pump and Condenser Co., 140 Cedar St., New York. 
Bulletin No. 20. “Hammond Water Meters.” Illustrated, 24 
DD:.,/6K9 in. 

The Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Catalog H. “Sheet Metal Building Materials.” Illustrated, 
166 pp., 6x9 in. 

A. D. Granger Co., 90 West St, New York. Bulletin No. 2. 
Oswego Internally Fired Water Tube Boilers.” Illustrated, 
16 pp., 8x10%-in. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., 
LUZ: 
tions.” 


Orange, N. J. Bulletin No 
“Hidison Storage Batteries and Some of Their Applica- 
Illustrated, 24 pp., 6x9 in. 
Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Penn. Catalog. ‘Light 
and Heavy Steel Tee Rails, Angle Bars, Standard A. S. C. E. 
Sections, Ete.” Illustrated, 10x12 in. 


Hauck Mfg. Co., 140 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Bul- 
letin No. 60. “Application of Hauck Oil Burners and Torches 
in Different Shops.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. 

Link-Belt Co. 39th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, III. 
General Catalog No. 110. “Elevating and Conveying Machin- 






ery, Power Transmission Machinery, Crushers, Ete.’ TIllus- 
trated, 576 pp., 6%x9¥% in. 
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Spring Hill, lowa—New coal fields at Spring Hill, Warren 


County, are proving decidedly productive One hundred new 
houses are being erected for miners. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Following the rate on Ohio No. 8 coal 


through Buffalo eastward of 6c. over the Pittsburgh rate the 
Bessemer shippers have now obtained a rate the same as 
the Clearfield rate eastward. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Increase of 28c. a ton on coal from Toluca, 
Ill., to points in Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, were disapproved recently by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Baltimore, Md.—In a statement issued by the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. this company states that there are 230 separate 
corporations operating coal mines on the lines of the company 
east of the Ohio River, with a total of 383 mines. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Borderland Coal Sales Co., which has 
offices at Roanoke, Va., and Cincinnati, has taken a lease on 
offices in the Columbus Savings and Trust Building for a 
Columbus branch which will be managed by H. W. Jenkins. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
hauled 17,000 more loaded cars in December than in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year, a gain of 12%, while the 
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increase on the Illinois Central in the same period amounted 
to 10 per cent. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Pocahontas-Winifrede Coal Co., 
which has been occupying a suite on the eighth floor of the 
First National Bank Bldg., has leased another suite on the 
seventh floor of the same building, the former quarters having 
proved too small. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Laundry owners of Kansas City 
turning to coal for fuel, with oil at $1.50 a barrel. They say 
that they figure coal more economical than oil at 75c. per 
barrel, but the price of oil has been advancing from that fig- 
ure since last September. 


Padueah, Ky.—The Illinois Central R.R. is storing thou- 
sands of tons of coal in its yards here, following the lead of 
Eastern lines, anticipating a miners’ strike in April. It is 
denied by Illinois Central officials here, however, that they 
have any fears of a strike in the Kentucky coal fields. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Ohio No. 8 coal shippers have been 
given an eastern rate of 8c. over the Pittsburgh rate, both 
rates to Buffalo being the same, $1.25. Eastern embargoes 
will for the present interfere much with the use of the rate, 
but Buffalo prices will advance as soon as it is established. 


Norfolk, Va.—The British ship ‘‘Northmount,” which left 
Newport News recently with a cargo of coal for Trinidad, 
foundered in a storm 100 mi. east of Cape Hatteras. The 
crew, consisting of the captain and 18 men, were rescued by 
the “Iroquois” of the Clyde Line and landed at New York 
City. 

Huntington, W. Wa.—Coal operators in the Elkhorn field 
of Kentucky are unable to meet the increasing demand for 
coal and coke. The operators at Jenkins are reported to be 
importing miners by the train load, and it is said that they 
have sufficient orders to keep the mines running for another 
year. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The New York Central R.R. has refused to 
continue the privilege to shippers of billing coal to them- 
selves here and then rebilling to outside customers on the 
through rate. This enabled shippers to watch their ship- 
ments and fill orders more quickly than to bill to customers 
direct from the mines. 
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Seranton, Penn.—The American Safety Lamp and Mine 
Supply Co. states that it is now manufacturing complete Wolf 
type miners’ safety lamps and is booking orders not only 
from the principal coal centers of the United States, but from 
many foreign countries and from cities supplying coal mines 
in all parts of the world. 


Long Island City, N. Y.—The coal pockets of A. J. and J. Sip 
McCollum, Ine., located on Newtown Creek, Long Island City, 
were damaged by fire to the extent of $25,000 on Jan. 17. The 
pockets contained about 15,000 tons of various grades of 
coal. Strenuous work on the part of the firemen prevented 
the entire plant from being destroyed. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Secretary of State recently revoked 
the charter of the Central Coal and Coke Co. of Kansas City 
to do business in Arkansas. He alleged that this firm has 
violated a state law which provides that a foreign corpora- 
tion which is sued in the state court and transfers the case 
to the Federal Court shall forfeit its charter. 


St. Johns, N. F.—Owing to most of the coal fleet having 
been purchased by the Russian Government and many of the 
other vessels being impressed by Great Britain the entire 
colony is on the verge of a coal famine, with the worst part 
of winter yet to come. The price for fuel has reached an ex- 
ceptional figure on account of the shortage and there are no 
prospects of relief. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Supreme Court sitting here re- 
cently denied the appeal of the Attorney General for a rehear- 
ing of the State’s case on the coal tax law which was declared 
unconstitutional on Oc. 28. The suit was brought by the Al- 
dan Coal Co. to test the act of June 27, 1913, and state officials 
are reported as saying that the act of 1915 will probably fall 
in the same manner. 


Port Clinton, Penn.—As evidence of the intention to make 
inereased use of the Schuylkill Canal for coal shipments the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. has commenced work on 
the building of a new loading wharf north of the Little Dam 
at Hamburg. To reach this the company is also constructing 
over a quarter miie of double track extending from the Port 
Clinton tunnel to the landing. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Colonial Trust Co. of Pittsburgh 
has advertised for sale on Jan. 28 the collateral deposited 
by the Isabella-Connellsville Coke Co. to secure the payment 
of its issue of 6% serial short-term collateral gold notes to 
the amount of $1,500,000. Default was made in the payment of 
both principal and interest of these notes since May 1, 1913, 
and the trustee is proceeding under the provisions of the col- 
lateral trust agreement. 
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Seattle, Wash.—Thirty-three mining men, with experience 
varying from one to 25 years, have enrolled in the Nineteenth 
Annual Three Months’ Short Session of the College of Mines, 
University of Washington, Seattle. At the annual smoker ten- 
dered the Short Session miners by the student branch of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, Captain R. H. 
Stretch, of the Alaska Bureau, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
delivered an address on ‘‘The Mineral Belts of Alaska.” 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois coal-carrying lines recently 
completed a three-day session before Commissioner Yates of 
the Public Utility Commission of Illinois in the matter of the 
5e. per ton advance in coal rates from the Illinois mines to 
Chicago and other state destinations. An immense tonnage 
is involved, especially in the Chicago district. Advances in 
coal rates have been granted recently to Hast St. Louis of 
5144c. by the Public Utility Commission and of 10c. from Illi- 
nois mines to territory west of the Mississippi River by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Not a wheel turned in Kansas mines 
Jan. 12 and 18, and only a small amount of coal was mined 
on Jan. 14. Resumption on the 15th was partial. The situa- 
tion had been aggravated by the reduced production following 
the holiday season; and by numerous petty strikes in various 
mines, such as refusal of miners to work because of too 
little or too much heat in wash rooms, ete. In the Missouri 
fields delays were due to refusal of men to work outside, and 
to the equal reluctance of locomotives and machinery to 
operate smoothly under the unaccustomed cold. 





Galveston, Texas—Contract for construction of a modern- 
coal-handling transfer and storage plant has been awarded 
by the Clinchfield Fuel Co. to M. C. Bowden, of Galveston. 
The improvements contracted for will cost more than $50,000, 
and are made by the company in order to care for its in- 
creasing business of coaling steamships at this port. It is 
believed that with the new plant in operation steamships will 
be able to obtain bunker coal here as cheaply as at any other 
port on the Gulf or Atlantic coasts, which they cannot do now 
with the antiquated means for handling coal from dock to 
steamer. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Acting in accordance with a legisla- 
tive resolution of June 15, 1915, Governor Brumbaugh has 
appointed a commission to investigate the prices of anthra- 
cite coal which it was alleged were increased following the 
imposition of the Pennsylvania state tax on July 1, 1913. The 
committee consists of Thomas Martindale, a prominent retail 
grocery merchant of Philadelphia, ex-Judge Robt. S. Gaw- 
throp, of West Chester, and John Langdon of Huntingdon. 
This commission is to serve without compensation and report 
to the legislature on Jan. 1, 1917. The act also appropriated 
$5,000 to meet the expenses of the commission. 


New York N. Y.—In spite of the large accumulation of 
freight for export on the piers of New York, the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. has removed practically all the restrictions on 
accepting for shipment freight of this kind. The restrictions 
which are still in force include the following: Flour, cotton, 
lumber, on through bills of lading for export, and hay, straw 
and empty barrels for domestic freight. It is said that it 
will be certainly necessary to impose restrictions again if 
shippers fail to coédperate with the railroad by offering for 
transportation only such freight as can be disposed of 
promptly upon its arrival in the New York district. 





Birmingham, Ala.—Inquiries have recently been received 
by Birmingham coke manufacturers for large quantities of 
coke for shipment to Mexico. Several years ago this district 
shipped hundreds of thousands of tons of coke annually to 
Mexico, but on account of increased freight rates, cheaper 
water rates from other districts, and the general business 
depression, this business gradually diminished until there 
were no shipments from this district. The inquiries state 
that if Birmingham can supply a regular tonnage of coke 
for smelter purposes that a large tonnage can be used under 
contract by the Mexican smelters in the Sates of Sonora and 
Monterey. 


*Champaign, Ill—The University of Illinois announces 14 
research fellowships in the Engineering Experiment Station, 
open to graduates of American and foreign universities and 
technical schools. Appointments are made for two years and 
lead to a Master’s degree. Nominations to fellowships are 
made from applications received by the Director of the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station; they are based on character, 
scholastic attainments and promise of success. The fellow- 
ships afford an excellent opportunity for the carrying on of 
investigations in the various branches of engineering and for 
the study of problems of importance to engineers and to 
manufacturing and industrial interests. Those desiring addi- 
tional information should address the Director of the Station 
at the University. 
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General Review 


Urgent demand for anthracite, particularly at Down East 


points, Exports show a large 
problem becoming more serious 
Middle West. 


Anthracite—An urgent demand characterizes the hard-coal 
trade, and even the most favored buyers are severely pressed 
for tonnage. Some of the big hard coalers, who have so far 
met all the demands made upon them, are now swamped with 
orders and are falling behind miserably. The lower tempera- 
tures and the shortage of both cars and labor have tightened 
the situation up notably. The scarcity of bituminous has 
diverted considerable demand to the anthracite steam grades, 
the situation on which is becoming acute; some distributors, 
quoting exorbitant figures as the easiest way of discourag- 
ing prospective buyers, have been surprised to have such 
figures snapped up. Scarcely any boats can be obtained for 
loading north of Cape Cod with the result that New England 
shippers are falling steadily behind and some dealers are in 
desperate need of tonnage. 


Transportation 
demand in 


increase. 
inland. Heavy 


Bituminous—That soft-coal prices, particularly at Down 
East points have not advanced more rapidly, seems rather 
remarkable considering existing conditions. The congestion 
resulting from the extra all-rail traffic to make good the 
deficiency in the coastwise movement, causing a more or less 
general paralysis on both of these transportation channels, 
could easily result in a panicky market particularly as there 
is no relief in sight. The Hampton Roads piers is the only 
point where prompt dispatch can be obtained, and consumers 
with their own transportation facilities are beginning to 
crowd shippers there; should delays become general at this 
point, as is not at all unlikely, considering labor and car 
supply conditions in the mining fields, the situation will be 
serious at New England points. Prices are decidedly mixed 
and fiuctuating daily. 


Exports—Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers for the 
week ended Jan. 15, as exclusively announced herewith, 
touched the highest level since the great boom in the export 
trade which culminated in September last and the past week 
has witnessed further material expansion in all directions. 
Barge and sail tonnage are so closely covered in the coastwise 
trade that about the only available transportation from 
Hampton Roads is new steamers just going into service, and 
evidence of the acute situation prevailing on this business is 
seen in the terms of a recent charter where only three days 
for loading and discharging were allowed with demurrage at 
the rate of $2,000 per day. Export returns for the year now 
becoming available are showing some spectacular records, the 
bituminous movement from Baltimore for instance being close 
to 2,000,000 tons or more than double that for the previous 
year. 


Ohio Valley—The railroad embargoes eastward are proving 
a notably restraining influence on the market, though the 
Situation is somewhat improved over last week when there 
were strong indications of a sharp reaction. The domestic 
trade, purely a weather proposition, has been stimulated 
materially by the lower temperatures, and dealers are being 
forced into the market for considerable tonnage. Cars are 
growing steadily scarcer, and all indications point to a further 
tightening of the situation in this respect before there is any 
improvement. The situation is very indeterminate with prices 
on steam coal fluctuating over a wide range. 


Middle West—Heavy snows and gales, accompanied by un- 


usualy cold weather, have precipitated a sharp rush for coal, 


at the same time seriously interrupting transportation and 
revived the market just-as it seemed on the point of relapsing 
into the previous dullness. The docks at the upper Lake ports 
are working to full capacity and sending out a maximum ton- 
nage while the railroads appear to have the situation well in 
hand, considering the difficulties incident to such severe 
weather. Trade conditions are generally regarded as more 
encouraging than at any time for a number of years, and 
_ while there have been no price changes as yet, some advances 
are now definitely up for consideration. ; 

A Year Ago—A general sweeping reduction in the working 
schedules of the hard-coalers. Bituminous trade also less 
encouraging. Situation on new contracts indeterminate. 
_fharp break in the Middle Western boom. 
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Iron Age—The delivery troubles with which buyers of steel 
have contended for weeks are now more aggravated than at 
any time, and this condition dominates the whole steel situa- 
tion. New business has been quite secondary since the open- 
ing of the year. While the Pennsylvania R.R. has relaxed 
the embargo on export steel products at Pittsburgh so that 
shipments are made of anything for which vessel room has 
been provided, the New England embargo continues and the 
Situation there gives manufacturers much concern. Many 
metal-working plants are operating only from day to day, 
and all are depleting their stocks, with the probability in 
some cases that matters will be worse before they are better. 
For the brass industries in Connecticut the holding up of 
spelter and copper shipments at Western points makes the 
outlook particularly bad. 


Boston News Bureau—All statistics coming to hand make 
plain that general trade is expanding every day. Earnings 
are swelling in every direction. The strength in war stocks, 
however, does not satisfy the big banking interests. They 
prefer a shift of collateral to the more standard shares, and 
yet the industrial stocks command the speculative attention. 
People need to exercise patience. The position of money 
warrants a further expansion of both legitimate business and 
speculation. Whatever danger exists lies in technical rather 
than in fundamental conditions. 

Dun—It is still noteworthy that the volume of business 
is overtaxing facilities in several important lines. Though 
production is at the maximum and active capacity is being 
extended wherever possible, in not a few instances demand 
exceeds supply and inability to obtain prompt deliveries is 
causing more frequent complaint. The labor situation, both 
in respect to actual controversies and difficulty in securing an 
adequate number of skilled hands, continues somewhat dis- 
turbing and acts as a brake on manufacturing at a time when 
unchecked operations are necessary to cope with the pressing 
requirements. 


Bradstreet—Good business, plenty of money, high prices, 
activity in industry, improved collections, increased wages, 


cold weather, anticipations of extraordinary activity the 
coming spring, and scarcity of numerous kinds of materials, 
feature this week’s reports. Commercial failures for the week 
are 453, against 481 last week, 366 the preceding week and 691 
the corresponding week last year. 

Marshall Fie!d & Co.—Wholesale distribution of dry goods 
for the week shows a very large increase over the same period 
of a year ago. Merchants are coming to market earlier than 
usual, reporting satisfactory holiday business, with their 
stocks well sold up. Prices on practically all lines of dry 
goods are exceedingly firm. 

Bry Geeds Economist—indications are .multiplying as to 
the growing anxiety of buyers, especially those operating 
on a large scale, as to their ability to oktain adequate sup- 
plies of merchandise. Particularly is this the case as regards 
distant deliveries. Lar;yre operators in colored cottons, for 
example, are offering orders to manufacturers for the season 





of 1917. Incidentally, such offers are not being accepted, mills 
being deterred from such action by uncertainty as to raw 
material prices, the dye shortage and demands for higher 


wages in various textile centers. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The embargo on New 
Zealand wool is the princinal feature of the Boston wool 
market, and tends to advance prices especially on foreign 
wools. Large amounts of foreign wools, including Capes, 
Australians and South Americans have recently been received 
at the port of Boston, the bulk sold to arrive and the rest was 
very quickly absorbed. 

Southern Lumberman—Resumption of activity in the lum- 
ber market following the holidays is coming about more 
promptly than usual in most sections of the country. This 
activity is reflected to some extent in the actual volume of 
sales made, but more in the number of inquiries received. 
Indications for a brisk and remunerative spring business have 
not been so good in several years. 
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BOSTON 

Firmer prices in prospect at Hampton Roads, with possible 
delays in loading. Georges Creek shipments practically nil. 
Pennsylvania offerings small, both all-rail and at tide. Ma- 
rine freights unchanged. Anthracite very slow loading and 
certain sizes searce. 

Bituminous—Prices on Pocahontas and New River show 
signs of advancing. The Hampton Roads piers have been the 
only ones on the coast where dispatch has been good and 
naturally inquiry has been active from merchants and other 
factors with marine transportation in hand. Export inquiry 
has improved, partly on account of shortages at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and there is likely to be a more active demand 
from this quarter as the season advances. Delivered prices 
for cargoes, either spot or to load, have varied only a little 
since Dec, 15. There is not the panic for quick coal that was 
predicted, buying for the most part being confined to ship- 
pers who are themselves behind on obligations or consumers 
who are apprehensive for the months beginning Apr. 1. While 
stocks are small they are not depleted to the extent that 
was feared. 

That delivered prices have not advanced sharply the past 
fortnight is the more remarkable because of the embargoes 
effective on lines into New England. These restrictions were 
made necessary by the extra coal traffic all-rail to make good 
the deficiency of boats along the coast, and it would have 
been in accord with precedent if prices had risen to $8 or more 
on cars at Providence and Boston. Should delays become 
general at Hampton Roads it would have a grave effect on 
the trade in New England. 

Georges Creek is practically unrepresented in current ar- 
rivals here. One entire fleet is loading at Hampton Roads be- 
cause of the shortage of coal at Baltimore. Besides the em- 
bargoes against consignments to certain tide-water points 
the car supply is very poor and no encouragement is given 
for the near future. 

Quotations on the Pennsylvania grades are confined to 
small lots, either at or en route to the New York or Philadel- 
phia piers, or to other small lots that were put on wheels 
before the recent embargoes were in force. Enough rail 
coal is still dribbling through at the same prices that ruled 
earlier, namely, $3@3.50, f.o.b. mines, for fair grades from the 
Cambria and Clearfield districts. A large. volume of high 
volatile. coals from the Pittsburgh region is still offering 
at prices down to $250, but the market here is still difiident 
about purchases of this kind. 

Water Freights—There is practically no change in coast- 
wise rates. Barge and sail tonnage is now chartered so far 
ahead that the only available transportation from Hampton 
Roads is in the form of steamers which have been so re- 
cently launched that they were not tied up on season arrange- 
ments. One good-sized boat was recently closed for a single 
trip at $3 to Boston, three days to load and discharge, demur- 
rage $2,000 per day; $1.75 up to $2.25 is the range of freights 
from New York to points on Long Island Sound. 

Anthracite—Weather conditions have been such that all 
of last week there were practically no arrivals at New York 
or Philadelphia. This means that cars were not freed at the 
piers and that collieries had to be closed down in many cases. 
The market here is getting farther and farther behind on its 
quota. All the shippers are swamped with orders which they 
cannot possibly fill before April. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading port at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . .... $4.00@4.50 $4.25@4.80 .......... $2.75@3.25 
Cambrias and Somersets. 4.25@4.75 4-50@5:00" (i oeeen ee 3.00@3.50 
Georges Creel Q0 eens fe Sasi e ie Ae Ra RS eer 
Pittsburgh .26 cases 5 oe alee ode eee te a eee 2.25@2.50 


Clearfields delivered alongside Boston are $5.90@6.25. Po- 
cahontas and New River are quoted $2.85@2.90, f.0.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston prices are $6.50@7, 
and the same at Providence. 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite searce. Car supply short and some mines work- 
ins half time. Shortage serious on Long Island. Demand for 
bituminous strong. No let up in embargoes. Tidewater 
prices firm. 


Anthracite—Demand for anthracite coal continues heavy 
with a short supply. Scarcity of prepared sizes is becoming 
more apparent each day. The situation is aggravated by the 
lower temperatures and the apparent inability of the rail- 
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roads to relieve the car situation. The mines are in many in- 
stances working little more than half time, owing to the 
lack of cars while the demand is constantly increasing. Em- 
bargoes continue in force and shipments are greatly restricted. 

Inquiries from New England are more numerous but deal- 
ers are careful about taking orders. The situation on Long 
Island is serious; supply is short as a result of the freight 
congestion and retail prices have advanced from 25 to 50c 
Some of the companies are buying coal from outside sources 
in order to fill regular customers’ orders. 

Individuals are getting full companies’ schedule for pre- 
pared coals and in some cases slight premiums are reported. 
The steam grades are tight and prices change frequently, ac- 
cording to demand. Buckwheat No. 2 was the shortest early 
this week. Individual pea was quoted at $4.25@4.50, f.0.b.; 
buckwheat No. 1, $4@4.25; buckwheat No. 2, $3.50@3.75, and 
No. 3, $2.75@8. Retailers are invading the wholesale district 
urging shipments and picking up stray lots. 

Current quotations,’ gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken.>... sci clusters eo sOO $5.10 
Pegg... ii oc ee aE OO $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5.35@5.35 
Stove... .dsectepheenin. ee TOU 5.30@5.30 5.50 5.35@5.35 
Pe nemus Brot ie tant ype) 5.55@5.65 5.60 5.60@5.70 

oo yh 5th 3.50 4.25@4.50 3.55 4.30@4. 
Buckwheat is, ee ee 2506 4.00@4.25 2.80 4.05@4.30 
1C@ . .. cack renee anes 2495 3.50@3.75 2.30 3.55@3.80 
‘Barley :.......do9ne nee 1.¢5 2.75@3.00 1.80 2.80@3.05 


Bituminous—High prices, heavy demand and lack of supply 
continue to dominate the soft-coal situation at Tidewater. The 
market recovered from the easing up of last week and the 
early part of the present weck saw the high prices in full 
force again. Embargoes continue in force and trade through- 
out the Eastern section of the country is considerably up- 
set. The situation in New England is not likely to be relieved 
very soon according to an announcement made on Monday 
of this week that the New Haven road will not raise its em- 
bargo for some time to come. On that day 10,530 loaded 
freight cars were stalled on this railroad. 

Shippers along the Baltimore & Ohio received about 30 per 
cent. of their requirements last week while those on the Penn- 
sylvania report the car supply very poor. Offers of eastern 
Ohio and Pittsburgh coals continue to be received by local 
shippers. 


Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vee $4.55@4.89 $4.55@4.80 e 55@4.80 $3. a Bee oo 25 
Georges Creek Tyson. . 4.30@4.55 4.30@4.55 4.30@4.80 
Clearfield: 
Mediums coreuistes +. 0 st 4/30@4.55 °4'30@4-557 25. ae 2.75@3 00 
Ordinaryoeen eee 4.15@4.40 4.156@4.40 ...0.5..6- 2.60@2.85 
Broad Top Mountain....... bso 01.0 6 da deal ase ak Oe a eee ae -.. 2.60@3.00 
Cambria County: 
South Forks.......... 4,30@4.55° oa. 2 accton, siete ee eee 2.75@3 00 
Nanty Glosi.....0.8 4) 4580@4.55 ~ 2 ae eer 2.75@3.00 
Barnesboroper os .tehin es 4 .BO0@4..55 © © .02 cuts) oe See 2.75@3.00 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoninig)s 2... ene 4.30@4.55 4.30@4.55 2.75@3 00 
Medium iteeecucp ease 4.20@4.40 4.20@4.40 4.20@4.40 2.65@2.85 
Latrobe eeraccectine 4:15@4.35: -. 2:6) 23 See ee 2.60@2.80 
Greensburgine. sok ees 4,15@4.35. ©... hes sek) ee eee 2.60@2.80 
Westmoreland........ 4.25@4.40  ).JeU. ce eee 2.50@2.75 
West Virginia Fairmont } 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 2 00@2.10 
Fairmont mine-run,. jeae. neal sees 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 2 00@2.10 
Steams ees... > cere cape wyotehop ee ees 4.05@4.30 4.05@4.30 2 50@2.75 
Western Maryland..............2% 4.15@4.30 4.15@4.30 2.50@2.75 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite active with large orders for stove and nut un- 
filed. Heayy stocking of steam coal. Car supply poor. Bitu- 
minous fluctuating due to embargoes, with demand heavy. 
Prices react for a time, but recover again. 

Anthracite—The shippers are unusually rushed, as an 
immense amount of fuel continues to be put into storage. 
Even large buyers who usually have every attention paid to 
their orders, are hard pressed for coal. There is so much 
business offering that it is impossible to give any buyer all 


he wants of each size and consequently there has been much — 


wrangling and some ill feeling. The car shortage has been 
the cause of most of the dissatisfaction, as under present 
conditions no shipper knows what to expect from day to day. 
One of the big companies which met practically all the de- 
mands made on it during December has fallen down miserably 
this month; this is understood to be due to its inability to 
secure P. & R. cars for shipment on that road, the claim being 
made that this company is turning over a large portion of 
its equipment to the soft coal roads. The Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. has been able to give the best ser- 
vice on the Reading lines so far this month. 

The situation on steam sizes becomes more acute each day. 
The big companies for some time have refused all new busi- 
ness calling for No. 1 buckwheat, orders for thousands of 
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tons being returned. The buyers in many cases offer to pay 
any “reasonable price.” Manufacturers and other users of the 
steam free-burning coals have had their offers of 50c. over 
circular rates, or $1.55, refused for the hardest grades. One 
of the large companies always known to adhere closely to the 
circular, is reported to have sold rice coal at from $1 to 
$1.25 or 10c. to 35c. above circular, though in many instances 
this was due to a high rate being named to scare off a prospec- 
tive buyer, who in turn surprised the shipper by snapping 
up the offer. 

Broken is extremely hard to get on account of the produc- 
tion being practically covered by contracts up to Apr. 1. This 
contract coal takes a price of $3.35, but an occasional car that 
gets on the outside market brings $3.60. Egg continues to 
drag with the individuals and is the only size causing them 
uneasiness, but the companies are having no trouble moving 
it. Stove and chestnut are equal in demand and, of course, 
bring full circular of $4.10 and $4.25. The increased efforts 
of the individuals to buy at these prices from the companies 
shows that many of the city’s smaller dealers and out-of- 
town buyers are willing to pay premiums. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. mines for line shipment 
and at Port Richmond for the tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.....ces« - $3.60 $4.85 PGA. s s,:. ee eee $2.55 $3.30 
EI AN Sees «ci eeetale «6 3-85. 5.10 1°55) 2200) 
SRR ESEN viais/ois Ceyerays sie “210% 5.10 .90 1.80 
RUROSUNIT. v.<¢.stae a) «, 0% 4.25. 5.385 55) 1230) 





Bituminous—The market is fluctuating with price changes 
almost hourly. The chief deterrent to the movement at the 
present time is the embargoes. A strict embargo was placed 
early in the week at all the gateways to the north and east 
so that Philadelphia was left as the only open territory and as 
a consequence prices sagged badly, with an average drop 
of 50c. all around. Many shippers realizing that this was only 
temporary, refused to sell, preferring to run the risk of car 
demurrage. Later there was a recovery and prices turned 
upward again. Because of the conflicting conditions it is diffi- 
eult to list quotations, but the following prices per gross 
ton at mines will give a good idea of the state of the market 
in this respect at the present time: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.10@3.25 Fairmont gas, 3......... $2.25@2.35 


South Fork Miller Vein... 2.75@2.85 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 2.10@2.15 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 2.60@2.70 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.70@1.80 
Somerset (ordinary).....- 2.60@2.70 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 2.00@2.10 
West Va. Freeport........ 2.45@2.50 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.80@1.90 

Fairmont siackin se). 1.70@1.80 


BALTIMORE 

Market stiffening up again. B. & O. lifts embargo. Real 

winter weather boosts anthracite business. Some bay ports 
- closed. 

When the B. & O. announced an embargo to the north 
on coal off its lines, the market here broke sharply but during 
the past week it held steady. Over Sunday the B. & O. madea 
gradual break in its embargo, as the P. & R. let it be known 

_, that it was gradually cleaning up its congestion. The lifting 
of the embargo was expected to considerably strengthen prices 
here as soon as the surplus at tide is wiped out. 

Prices to the trade here are about as follows: 


— a | =—6le 


at ae 





Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $2.50 $3.86 Ordinary mine run $0.95 $2.43 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 2.25 3.43 Ordinary 3....... 1.05 2.53 
Miparseid,....s... 1.85 2.93 Ordinary slack.... .85 PASE} 
BoMtueOork,...... 2.00 3.18 Low sulphur mine- 
Segoe, .c.... 1.75 2.83 TUT eee Out of market 
Somerset (best)... 2.00 3.18 Low sulphur $.... Out of market 
Somerset (good)... 1.75 2.93 Low sulphur 
uemahoning..... “ee eae slacle co ocr Out of market 
; Oy Ae ue 6: * i 
Miller Vein...0. 2:00 3.18 Hy Osama oD 


Real winter weather, with temperatures around ten de- 
grees, caused a rush of householders for anthracite. Dealers 
are still fairly well supplied as a whole. The hard freeze 
has closed the upper Chesapeake and many of the smaller 

LA towns on the eastern and western shores of Maryland, which 
rely largely on fuel shipment by barge. 
ae Official figures have been announced for export fuel ship- 
ments from Baltimore during 1915. The bituminous total 
Was 1,901,466 tons; the coke loading, 35,231 tons and the an- 
_thracite shipment, 3,154 tons. The total for bituminous was 
. nearly 1,000,000 tons greater than for the year 1914. 


_ HAMPTON ROADS 
na Shipments for week show up well. Demand good and 
prices range from $2.75 to $2.85. Piers working at full rated 


capacity. 

Dumping at Hampton Roads piers have shown up well, 
although the amount of coal going foreign has been some- 
what light. The movement to Italy during the week has 
amounted to probably less’ than 10,000 tons. The coastwise 

business has been brisk and all piers have been kept busy; 
rf in fact, to keep up on tonnage the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
y 


— 
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Virginia railways worked all day Sunday, Jan. 8, and have 
worked steadily day and night since that time. A large amount 
of the vessel tonnage loaded has consisted of barges which 
have of course been for the coastwise trade. Some of these 
barges have been so small that in order to safely make the 
trip to their New England discharge ports they have been 
compelled to take the inside water route rather than venture 
outside the Capes. 

The accumulation of coal is somewhat less than it has been 
for some time, although there is ample at Tidewater and on 
cars moving to take care of vessel tonnage promptly. The 
cold weather has considerably hampered the working at the 
piers, as the coal has been frozen in the cars. This has made 
the dumping slow and in some cases it was necessary to use 
picks in order to loosen the coal from the sides and bottom 
of the cars. 

So far as can be ascertained prices are ranging from about 
$2.75 to $2.85, according to the amount of coal desired. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 





' = Week Ending 

Railroad Dee. 18 Dec. 25 Jan. 1 Jan. 8 Jan. 15 
Norfolk & Western. es 104,942 162,494 112,613 122,342 144,969 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 55,503 96,620 91,177 92,235 105,053 
VELrarit Neaeueek Meroe 61,728 54,132 66,990 64,428 88,396 
Totalat tec. os tea 222,173 313,246 270,780 279,005 338,418 
SPUUEUUETTTATEARLAALELCASUGGAA ATCA ATTA 
: Ocean Charters, Clearances : 
: and Freights : 
Dacia caecanmceesassee celeste teeters stk raisin sodavad hceettesNescocrene ec bdactimiohicotiininamnaa 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Kim Rio Janeiro! 3,342 15.00 Ponce Guanica? 2,519 
Joel Cook Bermuda 319 4.00 M. R. Bo- 
Jacksonville Bermuda 547 5.00? hannan Charleston 579 1.25 
Havur River Plate 2,089 E. A. Bay- 
E. Starr é f es Providence 253. 175 
Jones Riode Janeiro 787 Ulrik Holu Havana 930 
Moldegaard Havana 1,788 Merinoth Italy 
D.H.Rivers San Juan 963 4.00 LPR, 
10rB s Aires. ? Di : 
east Ape ires Discharged and ATLANTIC RANGE 
McClure Halifax 191 2.65 
Lawson Halifax 274 2.65 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Jan. 15: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 

Guernsey? Montevideo 5,404 Kronborg’ Barbadoes 5,013 
enone . papeanily 2,500 

ashington eghorn 5,000 
Havur? Buenos Aires 4,450 oe ee 
Ulysses* Cristobal] . 12,000 Creadick Cardenas 
F. B. Balano® Santo Domingo 300 C. French Humacoa, P. R. 
Mae® — Vera Cruz 3,000 F. J. Lisman Havana 3,250 
Frankrig? Kingston 2,500 Bellatrix Havana 3,663 
Ester Ann? St. Georges 1,113 
Palmer? Montevideo 3,150 
Frances M.3 Para 1,590 


1 Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc. 
Fuel Co. SWC 
7 Berwind White. 


2? Pocahontas Fuel Co. 3 Smokeless 
Atwater. 5C. G. Blake Co. ° Baker Whitle,, 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Since our last report the freight market has advanced 
very materially in all directions. A steamer of 8,500 tons 
coal capacity has been chartered to load coal at Virginia for 
Rio at equal to $13.10 with 1,000 tons per day discharge; and 
a steamer of about 6,000 tons coal capacity, from Virginia to 
St. Lucia at $7.72. There are innumerable export coal orders: 
in the market and very few steamers available. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: . 





To Rate To Rate 
Havana ty) ce wns Sean $3,.00@3'.25 7 Bermudaece a. 2.. oh =. « $4.50 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 4.75 Vera: Grozeeamn tent. eee 6.50@ 6.75 
Ciehiuegoss-Samiee s hasas 4-50@4-75™ Tampico cones soca ss - 6.50@ 6.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.75 Riows, weave 13.25 
St. Dacia ses ose. eeaoda 6.50 Santos* ol Gane 50 
st. Ehomwas::eee-- acne Oreo Montevideo .50 
Barbados!see.. es AO. co Buenos Aires or La Platat13.50 
WKineHtor:...cr enna ais 4,,.00@5.00 ) ROsariogs... 2 oan san: 14.40 
CUTACAG.. . 0. ebine « o tices 6.25 West Coast of Italy.....29.50 
PIAL MALO ac cco s «teats 4.50@5.00 Barcelonat*............25.20 
Guantanamo............ 4.50@5.00 Valparaiso or Callao....15.00 
Demerara. qs.de. «- 4 nee 4 O0@S.00). Marseillasec: case. ceca 20020 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. +t For very quick discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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Steel works’ strikes ended, and coal market partly re- 
covered. Many railroad en.bargoes. Car supply growing 
shorter. 


The market has recovered somewhat from the softness re- 
ported a week ago, but not altogether. Other influences, apart 
from the strikes at Youngstewn, which were blamed for the 
recent decline, have intervened. The strikes are practically 
settled, there being a constant stream of men back to work 
last week, with one department after another being put in op- 
eration, and coal shipments have been resumed to the plants, 
both byproduct and fuel. The general and almost universal 
embargocs on coal destined for tlhe East are stated to be hold- 
ing down the market, but there is also somewhat more reserve 
on the part of buyers who refuse to pay prices currently 
asked if the coal is intended only for stocking purposes. This 
week opened with a sharp cold snap and this in turn has stif- 
fened the views of operators. Cars have been growing still 
scarcer and the supply is expected to be much less at the end 
of the week. 

The market has recovered part of the recent decline and 
is 15@20c. higher than at last report, with prospects of fur- 
ther advances, depending largely on weather conditions as af- 
fecting car supply. There are no quotable contract prices. 
We quote free coal approximately as follows, sales being 
made at rather variant prices according to circumstances: 
Slack, $1.35@1.60; mine-run, $1.40@1.75; %-in., $1.50@1.85; 
14% -in., $1.65@2, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 
Bituminous still more uncertain. No dependable price 
that the eonsumer will accept. Anthracite scarce but only 
moderately active. Car supply still shorter. 
Bituminous—The unsteadiness of the market appears to 
grow worse. As a rule all quotations of Pittsburgh or Alle- 


gheny Valley are merely what shippers are asking, in view 
of what can be obtained eastward. All consumers who can 
use Ohio or Panhandle coal are doing so, as prices on these 
are sometimes down as low as $1.25, at the mine, for mine-run, 
which is more than a dollar less than was being paid. Ship- 
pers who ordinarily supply this market are all looking east- 
ward for sales and they are getting them so far as the trans- 
portation situation will permit. 

The Pocahontas and near-by districts have been so cut off 
from some of their Eastern customers that they have shipped 
considerable coal to the Toronto district by way of Detroit, 
paying a rate that is commonly prohibitory. Buffalo has not 
taken that coal because the Ohio and other southwestern coals 
are offered at much lower prices. New rates to eastern New 
York and New England for Ohio, Bessemer and Panhandle 
coals are going in and efforts are making to advance these 
prices to the Buffalo trade on that account. Quotations are: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
EAgTAD Se eaten ec escie ee > ok oud sual) Pane ER $3.50 $3.30 $3.35 
THTGC-QUAPUCYS mhepie 6 Sommers aco oardene eathaneaene 3.350 3.15 sole 
Mine numihe seecc.. se. ees ieee ee 3.25 3.05 3.00 
Slachsey. bi setees havnt So ens. ek eee 2.80 ARG ae 3.00 


Prices are f.o.b. cars per short ton, except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont 


Anthracite—The demand is not as heavy as was expected, 
only the small sizes showing a normal activity. The larger 
demand reported from the coast seems to have absorbed 
the surplus from the mines, so that some of the shippers 
are temporarily short, but the problem is not a serious one. 
The shortage has cut off the loading into Lake vessels for the 
time. There is now about 40,000 tons afloat and most of the 
shippers are indifferent to this side of the trade at present. 

There is now complaint from anthracite shippers also of 
ear shortage and with the weather now more severe the 
movement is likely to be still further reduced. Much drift- 
ing snow and low temperatures make city deliveries diffi- 
cult, especially by horse conveyance, though most coal trucks 
are now motor driven. There is report that certain anthracite 
companies have added 10 to 15ec. a ton for meeting the Penn- 
Sylvania compensation tax, but the prices are not yet affected 


here. Quotations are: 
Cars Vessels Retail Custom 
Grate..... $5.60 $5.85 $5.40 $6.65 
| EY drat ae sn Pitan CSRS 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.99 
SLOVEGs..nitebieis ois aise tnen ss 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Chestntiteuacancues axis ac 6.10 6.35 5.90 7.15 
PGGS 2 de. testy ineteest mete has 4.30 4.55 4.30 5.60 
Buckwheat dee waist parse 3.25 3.50 3.25 4.50 
Car and vessel deliveries are per long ton, the others, per short ton. An ad- 


dition of about 25c. per ton is made on all curb deliveries for putting in. 
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TORONTO, CAN. 

Market unsettled with a strong tone. Pennsylvania smoke-. 
less out of the market. j 

Stocks of bituminous coal have been considerably reduced 
by heavy demands and retarded deliveries. The market is 
unsettled with every indication of further increase in prices. 
Anthracite is moving steadily with good supplies on hand. 
Quotations for best grades per short ton are as follows: 
Retail, anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, 


$6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic 
lump, $6. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous 
three-quarter lump $4.40, screenings $3.75. Pennsylvania 


smokeless lump, $4.50. 


DETROIT 
Fair activity in the steam coal trade. Demand for domes- 
tic grades rather quiet. Anthracite moves slowly. 


Bituminous—In the steam-coal trade there has been a 
greater activity with prices fluctuating rapidly. Small coal 
is the strongest feature of the market and shippers find 
difficulty meeting the needs of their customers. Prices range 
from $1.15 to $1.25 f.0.b. mines for slack of good quality and 
mine run is being sold at practically the same. A shipper of 
Ohio coal has offered three-quarter lump with slack as mine- 
run at $1.25, plus freight. Transportation conditions on the 
Grand Trunk in Detroit are making deliveries uncertain and 
delayed, while embargoes are going on and off in almost 
daily sequence. Shipments over this road suffer interruptions 
because of the situation in Detroit. 

Anthracite—All sizes of anthracite appear sluggish. 
Chestnut the most active size appears to be selling at regular 
rates one day and at a small premium the next. Arrivals are 
slow because of freight congestion. 

Lake Trade—Shippers are finding vessel owners unwilling 
to close contracts and the situation seems to have resolved 
itself into watchful waiting, with the prospect that at least 
40c. will be paid where good dispatch is given. 


COLUMBUS 

The colder weather has stimulated demand. Steam busi- 
ness continues strong. Considerable buying in the open 
market. 

The lower temperatures have caused a flurry in the domes- 
tic trade. Dealers are placing orders for immediate delivery 
and stocks are rather low. The domestic trade is purely a 
weather proposition. Retail trade has been brisk and deliv- 
eries are prompt. Fancy grades, such as Pocahontas and 
White Ash, are in good demand. Car shortage is not so bad 
and West Virginia coals are more prompt in arriving. 

The steam business continues strong in every locality. 
Buying in the open market is now the rule as all consumers 
are gradually increasing their requisitions. Premiums are 
freely paid for spot shipments. The small sizes are especially 
strong and $1.10 to $1.15 is frequently paid for nut, pea and 
slack. 

Production has been rather active during the past week. 
High waters interfered with mining 
district for a few days but in eastern Ohio the production was 
quite large. The Hocking Valley and strictly domestic fields 
also showed up well. Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per 
short tons, are as follows: 


Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened Jump..............- $1.60 $1.65 «  .623.> ee 
Inch and’ avouarter.. (2. ose. see 1.50 1250 $1.35 $1.50 
Three-quartersnch: .. 4, 2.0.8 iar 1.35 1), 40) einen 1.35 
Nut. ..\ opie tite os cee ce aoa 125 1 -SONGC8 cae 1.25 
Mine-run saat. ss epee ee 1420 1625 1.05 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack............ ; 1.10 i eb 1.00 1.00 
Coarse slack... sconce 1 00 1.05 .90 .90 


CLEVELAND , 

Heavy demand for steam coal, but domestic grades moving 
slowly. Eastern call for Ohio fuels not helping prices mate- 
vially. 


Steam coal of all sizes, particularly slack, continue in good 


in the Pomeroy Bend ~ 


demand and, although plenty of coal is available for quick — 


delivery, jobbers are experiencing little trouble in moving 
their stocks. Heavy shipments over Sunday caused some Mid- 
dle District slack to sell at $1.90 Cleveland early in the week, 
but the price stiffened later and closed at $2. Since No. 8 
rates were published to Eastern points considerable of this 
coal, with Bergholz and Coshocton leading, is finding its way 
into Cleveland, about the only No. 8 offered being that off 
the B. & O. Notwithstanding the high prices being paid East, 
and on the line, No. 8 coarse coal does not seem to advance 
very perceptibly here, %-in. and 1%-in. lump both being 
offered freely at $2.05, Cleveland. , 

Mild weather the fore part of the week caused the usual 
slump in the domestic trade, but prices were not affected 
except possibly on Pocahontas, which was offered in the lump 


—_ 
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and egg sizes at from $3.10 to $3.45 Cleveland in gondola cars ~ 


and i5e. less in hoppers. : 


;* 
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CINCINNATI 

Severe weather has affected the market some but dealers’ 
supplies are still large. Nut and slack is searce and high. 
Car supply improving. 

The coldest weather of the winter has failed to help the 
domestic market materially, as the retail trade is still well 
stocked up, and is not inclined to purchase heavily owing to 
the lateness of the season. Prices stiffened somewhat, how- 
ever. Nut and slack remain the strongest item on the list, 
on account of the limited production of the prepared grades 
and the inability of many consumers to use mine-run for 
steam purposes in their automatic stokers. Small sales of 
nut and slack for immediate requirements are reported as 
high at $1.20 per short ton f.o.b. mines and $1.10 for the better 
grades was fairly common, while 75@85c. was the very bottom 
of the market. ,An improved car supply is reported, four and 
five days’ run being the rule on the C. & O. The labor supply 
has been somewhat affected by extensive sickness in some 
quarters, caused by the epidemic of grip and pneumonia. 


LOUISVILLE 

Cold weather stimulates the market. 
inerease causes relief. 

Cold weather has greatly stimulated the domestic demand 
and there are many orders received for rush shipments. Steam 
coals continue the feature of the market and are showing 
increasing strength. Eastern nut and slack have reached 
the dollar mark, ranging from 95c. to that figure, and some 
of the local operators are predicting that it will go to $1.20 
in the near future. Western Kentucky nut and slack has also 
shown a marked increase in the demand and has advanced to 
65 and 70c. All steam coals are strong and there are various 
dealers who are making inquiries for the larger sizes in order 
to crush them. 

The suspension of the proposed 15c. increase in the rates 
‘to the Northern market has been received with a great deal 
of relief. Talk of a probable strike in the HEastern field 
continues and there is considerable accumulating of supplies. 

j Prices on the first grades of eastern Kentucky block con- 
tinue at from $1.75 to $1.85 with some of the fancy brands 
going higher. The Northern market, as customary, is paying 
better prices. Other sizes range downward. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Market on steam coal fair. Lump coal quiet. 
moderately good. 

The demand for steam coal is only fair, and centers more 
particularly on the higher grades. Prices remain about the 
same. Domestic coal has been rather quiet, though the recent 
cold weather has brought out some inquiries for small ton- 
nages. Blacksmith coal is moving satisfactorily, with no 
change in price. While the car situation is not as good as 
desired, little tonnage is being lost from this cause. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Prompt furnace coke back to former level. Cold weather 
may cause further advance. Production and shipments nor- 
mal again. . 
Shipments of coke to the five furnaces in the Youngstown 


district that were banked on account of strikes were resumed 
ve latter part of last week and the market promptly stiffened. 


Suspension of rate 


IS ee 


Car supply 
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An inquiry for about 4,000 tons of furnace coke for immediate 
rt shipment brought out no quotations below $38, for strictly 
standard coke, and the purchase was made at this figure, es- 
_ tablishing the market again at the figure that had obtained 
previous to the 50c. drop revorted a week ago, which was 
attributed generally to the strikes at Youngstown. 
* Last week closed with the spot market at $3, as indicated, 
and this week the market is fully as high, some quotations 
being made at $3.25 and even higher, but there has been no 
_ buying thus far to speak of. The weather turned suddenly 
- cold Sunday night, and operations in the coke region have 
_.been somewhat curtailed. How well furnaces are provided 
against temporary decreases in shipments will be developed 
_ before the end of the.week, and any considerable demand for 
spot coke would no doubt send prices up sharply. There are 
no negotiations on contract, but the market can be quoted 
nominally on the old basis for. first half or for the year. 
Foundry coke is a shade easier, on account of the continued 
embargoes on shipments to New England, but not a great 
deal of coke is thus released. We quote: Furnace coke, 
rompt, $3@3.25; first half, $2.35@2.50; year, $2.25@2.35; foun- 
dry coke, prompt, $3.50@4; contract, $3@3.50, per net ton at 
ovens. 2 
The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
Ower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 8 at 429,968 
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tons, an increase of 50,190 tons, and shipments at 431,644 tons, 
an increase of 88,071 tons. The latter week was the week of 
the Greek Christmas, the former being that of the regular 
calendar Christmas, and the restoration of the previous rate 
of production and shipments is somewhat more than was 
expected. 

Buffalo—There is an active consumption of coke every- 
where, but the price has iately been reduced on account of 
strikes and blockades, which caused an accumulation of the 


output at the ovens. At last reports shipments were again 
made to Youngstown, where the principal strike had taken 
place. Quotations are not very uniform, especially as reports 


vary as to the demand for the lower grades. A fair price, 
f.o.b., is $5.85 to $6 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and 
$4.85 for 48-hr. furnace. 


Chicago—A tense situation is still displayed in the coke 
market. Byproduct coke ovens are unable to take care of or- 
ders, and gas-house coke demands still expand at increased 
price levels. Higher prices are asked for all grades. Prices 
per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as follows: Byproduct, 
foundry, $6@6.25; byproduct, domestic, $4.95@5.25; Connells- 
ville, $6.50@6.75; Wise County, $6.25@6.50; gas coke, $4.50@5. 

St. Louis—The coke situation was satisfactory the past 
week. Domestic demand for byproduct and gas house con- 
tinues good while a few orders were placed for petroleum. 
Industrial demand holds up well. No increase was made in 
prices. The following prices are quoted, per net ton f.o.b. 
cars, St. Louis: Byproduct (all sizes), $5; gas house (lump 
and egg), $4.25; petroleum (lump), $6.75. 

Birmingham—The manufacturers of furnace coke are find- 
ing a ready market for their product, as more furnaces are 
in blast in this district than for many years, and idle ovens 
have been brought back into service to meet the demand. The 
price of furnace coke remains around $2.75@3. Foundry coke 
is moving in about the normal tonnage with prices around $4. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Zero weather expands domestic trade. Coarse steam coals 
strong. Screenings slightly easier. Anthracite market fair. 

Owing to abnormally low temperatures over the Western 
country during the last few days, the domestic market which 
had been sluggish has revived. The temperature has ranged 
from 10° to 50° below zero at many points in the West. 
Activity followed, mainly because a good many country deal- 
ers are not heavily stocked with domestic sizes. Prospects are 
for better consumption of domestic sizes during the balance 
of the month, and trade conditions generally are more en- 
couraging than for several years at this season. Transporta- 
tion has been retarded by reasons of heavy snows, sharp winds, 
and unusually cold weather. 

Screenings are slightly easier owing to increased storage 
of larger steam sizes and mine-run. No pronounced changes 
have occurred in prices, but there is again talk of advancing 
the list on Indiana and Illinois domestic lump sizes. Washed 
coal for steam purposes has been strong, and there seems to be 
an increased amount of free screenings available. It is re- 
ported that most of the large industrial interests have now 
fully covered their requirements for storage coal. 
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CHICAGO 

Cold wave causes rushing business. 
eagerly sought. 

Southern Illinois egg coal has been the leader recently. 
More is being ordered than lump, and it seems to be preferred 
to No. 1 nut. Steam coal orders are in excess of production, 
and 2-in. screenings are selling freely at $1 per ton. The cold 
wave has caused many telegraph and telephone orders to be 
received at the mines, which cleaned up accumulated domes- 
tic sizes. Circular prices are rigidly adhered to. 

Springfield screenings have been averaging around §85c. 
per ton; domestic demands increased considerably Wednesday 
due to zero weather, with the result that the accumulated 
lump immediately commenced to move at a price of $1.65 to 
$1.75. 

Indiana shipments are active due to steady adsorption of 
steam and domestic sizes. Car scarcity is appearing. Nos. 4 
and 6 domestic lump are selling at from $1.65 to $1.75, and 
screenings are averaging 90c. per ton. Better grades of mine- 
run have reached $1.20. 

Smokeless coals show further improvement, and less ton- 
nage is now being sold under list prices, although lump is 
not as well off as the other sizes. What little Pennsylvania 
smokeless comes to this market is sold at full circular. Ken- 
tucky coals are firmer, but absorption of Hocking grades has 
decreased somewhat, 
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Complaints are still made that all-rail anthracite is slow 
in reaching this territory. Anthracite trade is only fair, with 
a heavier demand for chestnut than the other sizes. No 
immediate prospect of a deficiency in tonnage seems to be ap- 
prehended, and consumers appear to be taking no precautions 
to assure supply in case shipments should cease as a result 
of labor difficulties in the spring. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows per net 

ton, f.o.b. mines: 


Williamson and 
Franklin Co. Springfield 


Knox and 


Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.60@1.70 $1.50@1.75 $1.35@1.50 
Samant wing 1.80@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 1.35@1.40 1.30 
23 and 3-in. 

lump..... te. 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.39 
1{-in. lump. oo Ses 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 wes 
Bigg cece 1.75 ibe 50@1.6 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.20@1.25 
Nut. eee roe 1.60@1.65 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.20 1.10@1.15 
No.lwashed 1.75 Ace 1.50 Ab baie S 
No.2washed ee 60 oe 1.40 
No. 1 nut.. Wars ; ee anew 
No. 2 nut.. 1501.60 %. me ee: Oe 
Mine-run. 1.15@1.20 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.05@1.10 AealO) 
Screenings. . .85@ .90 .85@ .95 .80@ .85 .85@ .95 .90@1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. ’ 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.65@2.40 $1.85@2.00 $1.85@2.00 $1.85@2.00 
lt-in.lump. 1.30@1.35.... ee be 1.50@1.60 
Egg’. ose 1erb 1.50@2.00 1.95@2.00 1 85@2.00 bares 
Nut. Accum ay: packs eh aa ee LOOKS 
No. 1 nut 1.65@1.75 ae 
No. 2 nut 1.50 aegere 
Mine-run... 1415 1. 25@1. Si. tle 25@1., 40 1. 25@1. 40 1.25 
Screenings. . .85@ .90 .85@ .95 : noe 


‘ST. LOUIS 

Southern [llincis screenings weaker, 
Larger sizes inactive. Industrial demand quiet. 
ereasing. 

At the close of last week there was a manifest tendency 
toward weakness on the part of Franklin and Williamson 
County screenings, as a result of the heavy shipments due to 
increased mining operations. The buyers quickly took advan- 
tage of the situation and exerted their energies to depress 
prices. The first days of this week witnessed a decline of 
10c. per ton, the prevailing price standing at 75c. per ton at 
the mines. Heavy buying occurred and at the close of the 
week there was a strong tendency to return to the previous 
high mark. 

Standard, intermediate and other grades of screenings were 
firm at 75c. per ton, with a very few cars sold at 70c. Owing 
to high temperatures dealers were completely out of the 
market the fore part of the week, but when the thermometer 
fell below zero, there was a strong buying movement and do- 
mestic sizes bid fair to remain in good demand for a few days. 
Similar conditions prevailed in the country. 


others hold firm. 
Storing in- 


Prices, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, are as follows: 
Williamson Staunton _ Mont- Inter- 
and and gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 
S-in, lamp eee oe MPM | Fc dot ove $i 25@1.35 $1.10@1.15. 
6-in. lump.. $1.60@1.75 $1.25@1.35 $1.25@1.40 1.25@1.35 1.10@1.15 
3-in. lump.. 1.40@1.65 1 AD @IF2O9 ae Re ote 1. 25@1535,) 2a eee 
2-in. lump.. .1/35@1.50 1:°15@1.25 <::.0...- 1.15@1.20 95@1.00 
1}-in. himip eet s0@L.50. 2 Seapets 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 .95@1.00 
6x3-in. errs, 1540@1°65: .heieee 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.35 1.05@1.15 
Ox On OC ete sen oa he A ee 1.20@1.25 1.10@1.15 95@1.00 
6xl4-in. egg 1.30@1.50 .......... VeIO@1L.15 oc eee ee eee 
Nowiimniutaaeel25@ 1,355 2. eee 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.15 95@1.00 
No. 2 nut. 1.25@1.35 OO@TOOMAL Wa Os 1.00@1.05 95@1.00 
Mine run. 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.05 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.05 90@ .95 
Screenings. F 75@ .80 .75@ .80 .75@ .80 .75@ .80 75@ .80 
Washed 
No. dinute.) 16001975 1 50@ Tb Oma wer once 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 
Nose hutee 2.000150 94 35 @il oO ne eee 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.40 
Noovsinute: > Teeo@150) 1230@i840 Meee kes 1.30@1.40 1.25@1.40 
Nos4:Ipea... -1335@1750 1.25@1740) Ves oe 1.25@1.40 1.20@1.30 
No. 5 slack. .75@ .80 .75@ .80 .75@ .80 .75@ .80 
DULUTH 


Coal movement heavy. Zero weather shakes out many 
orders. Prices remain very firm. 

The severest blizzard in many years struck Duluth the 
earlier part of the week. Intensely cold weather occurred, 
the mercury in some instances touching 38° below zero and 
there was the usual flood of rush orders. Docks are working 
to full capacity. 

The railroads have the situation well in hand, consider- 
ing the many difficulties incident to a week of cold and stormy 
weather and very few complaints are heard as to lack of car 
service or delays in shipments. Prices remain very firm, and 
an advance in some of the sizes of smokeless coal have been 
announced by some of the dock companies. Prices f.o.b. cars 


per short ton, at Duluth, are as follows: 

Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
Lump sresanese os $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dpolkerutiens.<csc 3.10 3.10 3.05 a2 Seb 
Egg,stove and nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.25 Phi 2.55 


Anthracite—The zero weather caught many householders 
with short supplies and there has been a run on the retail and 
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dealer trade during the past week. Many more teams and 
sleighs loaded with coal were in evidence on the streets and 
the movement of the domestic sizes was quite heavy. Quota- 
tions are as follows, per short ton, f.o.b. cars Duluth: Nut, 
$7.10; egg and stove, $6.85; pea, $5.55; buckwheat, $4. 
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PORTATION STATISTICS 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during December and the past four months in short 
tons: 


w COO 


September October November December 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,620,862 1,720,613 1,482,015 + —:1,887,033 
Tug River District...... 354,981 375,743 339,154 328,558 
Thacker District........ 230,198 264,619 268,299 258,980 
Kenova District......... 89,921 95,438 92,587 86,724 
Clinch Biot District.. 144,234 142,187 118,553 123,528 
Other N. & W. Territory. 3,798 4,636 5,277 aiiled 
Total N. & W. Fields.. 2,443,494 2,603,236 2,305,885 2,191,950 
Williamson & Pond Abe 87,152 95,188 90,052 87,365 
Tug River & Ky) RoR ee eee 60,050 57,039 51,919 
All other railroads...... 324,913 268,762 245,730 139,593 
Grand totalf-neee ee 2,855,559 3,027,236 2,698,706 2,470,827 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke tratfic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 
tricts for November and the five months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short tons: 














a) November Five Months 
Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 
Tidewater..... 367,659 17 246,545 16 2,165,030 20 1,609,526 17 
East... 2 ten sence ona ait 210,076 13 1,026,523 10 1,054,772 11 
Wests Sener 1,331,292 62 1,057,606 68 6,671,802 62 6,282,740 66 
Total.c2 eee 1,940,946 1,514,227 9,863,355 ay 8,947,038 a; 
From Connections 
Bituminous.... 200,297 10 41,242 3 we 383 8 543,353 6 
Anthra. (local). 188 20 ,109 35 
Anthracite..... 934 1,209 : 827 7,753 
Total..: sane 2,142,365 100 1,556,698 100 10,778,674 100 9,498,179 100 
Coke: «cise 38,491 11,304 149,810 79,67 


MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal handled 
over the 17 principal Middle Western carriers for October, and 
the first ten months of 1915 compared with the same periods 
last year: 














October 10 Months———. 

1914 1915 1914 1915 
Illinois Central. ......... 762,074 881,782 6,326,940 6,301,686 
Cac: 5. LSRaR eee ar ee 622,813 759,305 5,579,237 5,166,159 
CoB. & QaRaneee. cies 611,541 712,156 4,688,898 4,668,081 
CiC. C. . 2 Srl aRI Ries 465,826 548,961 3,998,064 4,188,884 
Vandalia Line........... 416,413 461,008 3,645,255 3,963,761 
C. T. H. & S. E. Ry 267,776 327,826 2,496,695 2,520,582 
Ci& A. Rye ene 155,558 256,238 1,432,317 1,647,783 
Wabash Riese ee 180,554 157,775 1,284,931 1,293,491 
St. L. To Mikes Byer 145,629 163,988 1,291,421 1,309,764 
Southern Ry.. = 105,795 170,325 1,219,802 1,003,248 
B. & 0.8. W.R.R 120,266 104,026 685,441 820,667 
Sto Li. Dy Gah RR ececes 72,262 64,199 568,141 497,770 
St.L.. @iOmMnety a.) ees 52,827 75,763 439,422 530,865 
Ly & MS Riva, cece ene 64,247 58,350 423,877 400,625 
Cul. & Levees. sca 45,454 64,158 471,327 552,102 
C, P.. & St. wuaRy ne 4554 1a 60,617 303,158 365, "452 
C.& No Wei econ 28,506 38,352 268,737 334,663 
Totals geen arb ieee 4,163,112 4,904,829 35,123,663, 35,565,583 

SOUTTUSEEUCLE CUE EE TEESE 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Dee. 31—The market is firm and the tendency is toward — 


an advance in prices. Mueh, however, will depend upon the 


tonnage supply. Quotations are approximately as follows: 
Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $6.00 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds. . ..; 5 i..nce eae 5.76 
Seconds s..-eee” . .csson t $6.00 Best Cardiff smalls. ... 3.60 
Best. dry Goalg.......... 6.24 Cargo smalls........... 2.16 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 


Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is fairly active and rates continue 





strong. Rates are approximately as follows: 

Gibraltar......... $7.92 Naples.......... $15.48 St. Vincent... » 40 
Marseilles........ 14.47 Alexandria 16.80 River Plate...... 9.60 
Algiers. «compe + 9.60 Port Said....... 16.80 

Genoa. Ac seeeeees 15.84 Las Palmas..... 7.80 


| 
| 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
an the coal trade. 


Supplemental Notes 

Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 

1689—St. Louis, Mo.—Purchases on this contract (Vol. 8, 
p. 597), which provides for furnishing the requirements of 
the Standard Stamping Co., will be confined to the open market 
indefinitely. Address Pur. Agt. Porter Wiegand, Standard 
Stamping Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

#$1815—Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Can.—No award had 
been made on this contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089) up to Jan. 10. 
The contract provides for furnishing the City Power Plant 
with approximately 12,000 tons of coal. Address Com. W. F. 
Heal, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Can. 

1820—Somerset, Penn.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089, Vol. 9, p. 148), which provides for fur- 
nishing and delivering coal for use in the local pumping sta- 


_ tion and municipal building during the ensuing year as fol- 


lows, for mine-run coal per bushel: Economy Coal Co., 6c.3 
Cc. L. Davis & Co., 64%c.; W. A. Brown, 6%c. Address Secy. C. E. 
Pile, Somerset, Penn. (No. 467, Vol. 7, pp. 628, 750.) 


+1847—Mare Island, Calif.— Bids have been received on this 
contract (Vol. 8, p. 1093), which provide for furnishing the 
Navy Department with 300 tons of coke as follows: Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., San Francisco, Calif., $5.50; Debevoise-Anderson 
& Co., New York, $3.85; Marshall, Matlack & Co., Philadelphia, 
$3.65; Romann & Bush Pig Iron and Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
$4.50; Woods, Hubbard & Gunn, San Francisco, Calif., $4.50; 
for delivery at Mare Island the Western Fuel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., bid $17.95. Address Paymaster Gen. of the Navy, 
Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 

1863—Beliefontaine, Ohio—Awards on this contract (p. 36), 
bids on which were opened Dec. 29, will not be made until 
about the middle of the current month. Address Clk. Vance 
R. Horn, Pub. Ser. Dept., Bellefontaine, Ohio. (No. 74, Vol. 7, 


Sp. 275.) 


1890—Cheboygan, Mich.—The requirements on this contract 
(p. 107) should have been 150,000 tons instead of 150 tons as 
previously noted. The contract is for the requirements of M. 
D. Olds and is to be for West Virginia mine-run coal with 
Geliveries to start in the spring. Address M. D. Olds, Cheboy- 
gan, Mich. 

-1916—New York, N. Y.—But one bid was received on this 
contract (p. 108), providing for furnishing 2,000 tons of No. 3 
buckwheat coal, and no award has as yet been reported. The 
bid submitted was by Pattison & Bowns, who offered to fur- 
nish the coal at $4.67 per ton. Deliveries are to be com- 
pleted in 30 days. Address Com. R. A. C. Smith, Dept. of Docks 
and Ferries, Pier “A,” Ft. of Battery Pl., New York, N. Y. (No. 
1583, Vol. 8, pp. 700, 828.) 





es 
New Business 

Volume and page number in parenthests at the end of an item indicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 

1983—New York, N. Y¥.—The Hastings Pavement Co. will 
receive bids until Jan. 25 for furnishing its annual fuel sup- 
ply for the year beginning Apr. 1. From 6,000 to 9,000 long 
tons will be required and quotations should be made f.o.b. 
alongside the company’s dock at Hastings-on-Hudson. A 
good grade of bituminous mine-run steam coal is required 
and deliveries are to be made in cargoes of between 400 and 
600 gross tons. Address Pres. HE. J. Morrison, Hastings Pave- 
ment Co., 25 Broad St., New York City. (No. 393, Vol. 7, pp. 
567, 750.) 

1984—Chicago, Il.—The Oelerich & Berry Co. will soon be 
in the market for approximately 20 cars of Illinois washed 
nut coal. Address Pur. Agt. Oelerich, Oelerich & Berry Co., 
864 Larrabee St., Chicago, II1. 

1985—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
gavten Co. will soon contract for its annual supply of pea 








coal, amounting to 800 tons. Deliveries are to be made at 
East Falls, Philadelphia. Address Purchasing Agent, Powers- 
Weighman-Rosengarten Co., Ninth and Parrish St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


1986—Toledo, Ohio—The George M. Jones Co. is in the 
market for prompt shipment of 2,500 tons of West Virginia 
mine-run nut and slack coal. Address Pur, Agt. A. E. Wittwer, 
the George M. Jones Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


1987—Harlan, Ilowa—The City Council will receive bids un- 
til Feb. 14 for furnishing the Municipal Electric Light plant 
with approximately 2,800 tons of coal. Deliveries are made 
at the rate of about five carloads per month and the present 
contract, which expires on Feb. 14, is being filled on Colfax 
(Iowa) steam coal. Address Supt. C. D. Lutton, Municipal 
Hlectric Light Plant, Harlan, Iowa. (No. 49, Vol. 7, pp. 149, 
358.) 


+19SS—Yonkers,.N. Y.—The Board of Contract and Supply 
received bids until 3:30 p.m., Jan. 17, for furnishing and de- 
livering 250 gross tons of stove coal and 60 tons of nut to the 
Public Bath houses. Ali bids must be accompanied by certi- 
fied check for 5% of the amount bid. Address Secy. Edward 
P. Walsh, Bd. of Contract and Supply, City Hall, Yonkers, 
INA 

+1989—Philadelphia, Penn.—The City Government received 
bids until noon, Jan. 20, for furnishing and delivering a re- 
serve supply of storage coal for use at the Shawmont Pumping 
Station and the Torresdale Filter Plant. Deliveries are to be 
made during January, February and March, Address Dir. 
Joseph S. McLaughlin, Dept. of Sup., City Hall, Philadelphia, 
Penn. (No. 1835, Vol. 8, p. 1089; Vol. 9, pp. 36, 106, 148.) 


1990—Chieago, [11.—The S. Obermayer Co. will soon be in 
the market for its annual fuel supply, amounting to about 30 
tons per day of Illinois and Pennsylvania washed nut and 
slack coal. Address Pur. Agt. Peterson, S. Obermayer Co., 
2563 West 18th St., Chicago, IIl. 


1991—Cleveland, Ohio—The Goff-Kirby Coal Co. is in the 
market for a prompt shipment of 5,000 tons of West Virginia 
nut and slack coal. Address Vice-Pres. J. L. Deegan, Goff- 
Kirby Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1992—Chester, Penn.—The Penn Steel Casting and Machine 
Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving ap- 
proximately 4,000 tons of broken coal, at about this time. 
Address General Manager, Penn Steel Casting and Machine 
Co., Chester, Penn. 


1993—Buffalo, N. Y.—The Monongahela-Youghiogheny Coal 
Co. is receiving quotations on a tonnage of West Virginia 
splint lump and slack. Bidders should state when they can 
ship. Address Mer. John Q. Clarke, the Monongahela-Yough- 
iogheny Coal Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1994—Chieago, Ill.— The Edgar Allen American Manganese 
Steel Co. will be in the market about Feb. 15 for its annual 
fuel supply, involving approximately 2,000 tons of Illinois 
mine-run coal. Address Pur. Agt. Peebles, Edgar Allen Amer- 
ican Manganese Steel Co., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
ili 

1995—Detroit, Mich.—The Detroit & Pittsburg Coal Co. is 
receiving quotations on 1,000 tons of West Virginia mine-run 
and on the same tonnage of splint 1%-in. lump coal. Address 
Gen. Mgr. George C. Hubner, the Detroit & Pittsburg Coal Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

+1996—Homestead, Penn.—The Town Government will re- 
ceive bids until noon, Jan. 22, for furnishing the garbage 
plant with between 18,000 and 20,000 bu. of coal. Bids should 
include cost of delivery at the plant. Address Clk. A. I. Ritchie, 
Homestead, Penn. 

1997—Chicago, Ill.—The Northwestern Yeast Co. is now 
purchasing its requirements, involving about 10 cars of In- 
diana fifth vein, 1%4-in. bar screenings, in the open market. 
Address Pur. Agt. T. P. Hodge, Northwestern Yeast Co., 1750 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. (No. 419, Vol. 7, p. 568.) 

1998—Philadelphia, Penn.—Swayne & Co. are requesting 
tenders on 500 tons of West Virginia mine-run coal for imme- 
diate shipment. Address Purchasing Agent Swayne & Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

1999—Wildwood, N. 
is in the market for 





J.—The Wildwood Water-Works Co. 
its annual supply of anthracite pea 
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coal amounting to about 400 tons. The coal is for use in a 





producer-gas generator. Address Purchasing Agent, Wild- 
wood Water Works Co., Wildwood, N. J. 
2000—Vandalia, Ill—The Ford Manufacturing Co. is re- 


ceiving tenders on 1,000 tons of either 144-in. screenings, No. 
2 nut, 2-in. lump, 6x2-in. egg, or mine-run, for shipment at 
the rate of three cars per week. Deliveries are to begin im- 
mediately. Address Gen. Mgr., L. M. Ford, The Ford Manu- 
facturing Co., Vandalia, Ill. 

2001—C hieago, I1l— The Windemere Co. will contract about 
Mar. i for its annual fuel requirements involving approxi- 
mately 4,000 tons of Franklin County screenings. Address 
Purchasing Agent, The Windemere Co., Chicago, III. 

2002—Chicago, I1l—The American Maize Products Co. will 
contract some time early in the spring for its annual fuel re- 
quirements, involving about 250 tons of Franklin County, 
Illinois, coal per day. The contract is to run for one year. 
Address Pur. Agt. Bensing, American Maize Products Co., 
111 West Monroe St., Chicago, II11. 


2003—Columbus, Ohio.—The Lorain Coal and Dock Co. is 
receiving quotations for a prompt shipment of 500 tons of 
West Virginia nut and slack coal. Address Vice-Pres. F. W. 
Braggins, Lorain Coal and Dock Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


2004—Kansas City, Mo.—The Hunt Laundry Co. is chang- 
ing from fuel oil to coal, and will be in the market for about 
60 tons per month, for which they are now considering con- 
tracting. Address Pres. O. L. Shane, Hunt Laundry Co., 812 
Brooklyn Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

2005—Pittsburgh, Pern.—The Moreland Coke Co. is re- 
ceiving quotations on 2,500 tons of West Virginia screenings, 
and about 10 cars of splint lump coal. Bidders should quote 
freight rates to Cleveland, Detroit and Akron. Address The 
Moreland Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


2006—Chieago, Ill—The National Lead Co. will be in the 
market about Mar. 15 for approximately 130 tons of Indiana 
nut per week and on June 15 for about 200 tons per month of 
Pocahontas mine-run. The contract is to run for one year. 
Address Pur. Agt. Rockwell, National Lead Co., 900 W. 18th 
St., Chicago, Tl. 


2007—Cleveland, Ohio—The Wadsworth Salt Co. is in the 
market for approximately 3,500 tons of Pittsburgh No. 8 mine- 
run coal, deliveries to be completed by Apr. 1. Shipments are 
to be in hopper bottom equipment, and delivery by Hrie Ry. 
Address Pur. Agt. A. E. Yoder, Wadsworth Salt Co., Wads- 
worth, Ohio. 





2008—Chicago, '1!).— The Dunham Towing and Wrecking Co. 
is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 tons of Youghiogheny coal. Address 
Pur. Agt. Young, Dunham Towing and Wrecking Co., 305 N. 
5th Ave., Chicago, I11. 


2009—Cadiz, Ohio—Bids will be received until 9 a.m., Feb. 
7, for furnishing coal as may be required for the Children’s 
Home during the ensuing year. Bidders should quote on 
lump, mine-run and slack per bushel. Address Supt. E. E. 
Webb, Harrison County Children’s Home, Cadiz, Ohio. 





2010—Jersey City, N. J.—The Board of Chosen Freeholders 
will receive bids until 3 p.m., Jan. 27, for furnishing coal for 
the County Court House and jail, during the fiscal year end- 
ing Nov. 30. All bids must be accompanied by a certified 
check for 10% of the amount bid. Address Clk. Walter O’Mara, 
County Court House, Jersey City, N. J. 


2011—Chicago, I!1.—The Livingston 
tract for its annual requirements of Solvay coke, involving 
about 100 tons per month some time early in the spring. 
Address Pur. Agt. Heigenrecher, Livingston Baking Co., 4126 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


Baking Co. will con- 


2012—Detroit, Mich.—The Southland Coal Co. is in’ the 
market for approximately 200 tons of 4-in. mine-run coal per 
day deliveries to be made during April,;May and June. Ad- 
dress Secy. L. G. Mosher, Southland Coal Co., Detroit, Mich. 





2013—Tarentum, Penn.—The Borough Council received bids 
until 5 p.m., Jan. 20, for furnishing coal as may be required at 
the Electric Plant during the ensuing year. Bids were re- 
quested on both screened lump and mine-run and the suc- 
cessful bidder will be required to furnish a bond for $5,000. 
Address Secy. W. S. Robinson, Borough Office, Tarentum, Penn. 


2014—Chicago, Ill.—The Hamler Boiler and Tank Co. is now 
purchasing in the open market and is open for a proposition 
to contract for its annual requirements involving between 
2,500 and 3,000 tons of Franklin County, Ill., No. 2 nut coal. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Hamler Boiler and Tank Co., 3906 
S; Halsted'St., Chicago, Il: 


2015—St. Louis, Mo.—The Polar Wave, Ice and Fuel Co. is 
receiving bids for a short term contract involving two cars 
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per day of Standard or intermediate grade, 1%-in. or 2-in. 
screenings for delivery to the Newstead Ave. plant. The con- 
tract is to run until Apr. 1, and the coal must he furnished ir 
self-clearing drop-bottom cars. Address Pur. Agt. John Steu- 
ber, The Polar Wave, Ice and Fuel Co., Grand and Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. No. 2949, p--150)) 


2016—Baltimore, Md.—G. W. Hendley & Co. are in the mar- 
ket for approximately 5,000 tons of gas coal for shipment 
during the next 30 days to Newport News, Va. Address G. 
W. Hendley & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





Contracts Awarded 








Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 
#1543—Frankfort, Ky.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 617), 
which provides for furnishing the Franklin County Jail, 


Residence, Court House and Poor Farm with coal, has been 
awarded to Mary M. Brawner at 10%c. per bu. for lump and 
9144c. for nut. Address Clk. Crawford Lee, Franklin County 
Fiscal Court, Branktort,. sy. 


1643—Birmingham, Ala.—This contract (Vol. 8, pp. 870, 998), 
which provides for furnishing the Birmingham Railway, Light 
and Power Co. with approximately 25,000 tons of coal has been 
awarded to the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. on washed slack 
coal. Address Pur. Agt. Charlies P. Doerr, Birmingham Rail- 
way, Light and Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


+1651—Norfolk, Va.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 871, Vol. 9, 
p. 106), which provides for furnishing the United States En- 
gineer’s Dept. with approximately 3,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, has been awarded to Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Ine., at 
$2.39 per ton. Address Lt.-Col. J. R. Jerry, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Custom House, Norfolk, Va. (No. 550, Vol. 7, pp. 709, 
1004). ‘ 


1773—Cheltenham, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1044), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
Ames Shovel and Tool Co. for the year beginning Jan. 1, 
involving approximately 1,500 tons, has been awarded for the 
first quarter of the current year to the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co. Address Purchasing Agent, Ames 
Shovel and Tool Co., Cheltenham, Penn. 


1779—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1044), 
which provides for covering the fuel requirements of Hor- 
rocks & Brother, involving about 3,500 tons of buckwheat 
coal per annum, has been awarded for the first three months 
of this year to the Philadelphia & Readinz Coal and Iron Co. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Horrocks & Brother, Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


1781—Philadelphia, Penn, 














This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1,044), 


. which provides for furnishing the Arnholt & Schaefer Brew- 


ing Co. with its fuel supply, involving about 2,000 tons of 
buckwheat and rice coal per annum, has been awarded to 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the period 
ending Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Arnholt & Schaefer 
Brewing Co., 31st and Thompson St., Philadelhia, Penn. 


Contract Notes 


East St. Louis, 011.—The contract for furnishing the Kehlor 
Flour Mills with approximately 400 tons of washed nut coal 
per month has been awarded to the Peabody Coal Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Robinson Coal Co. has contracted with 
the Consolidated Coal Co. for its requirements of Mt. Olive 
lump coal, and with the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co. for a tonnage of “Old Ben” coal. 


Decatur, Ind.—Krick Tyndall & Co., at this place consume 
approximately 250 tons of coal per week. The company has 
storage capacity for 500 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Geo. M. 
Kreek, Krick, Lyndall & Co., Elm St., Decatur, Ind. 








East St. Louis, Ill.—The contract for furnishing the Pure 
Carbonic Co. with approximately 500 tons per month of Nos. 
2 or 3 washed nut coal, has been awarded to the Consolidated 
Coal Co. Address Pur. Agt. and Gen. Mgr. Taylor, Pure 
Carbonic Co,, East St. Louis, Ill. ; 


Louisville, Ky.—The Weissinger Gaulbert R. E. Co., con- 
sumes about 700 tons of Western Kentucky pea and slack coal 
per annum, deliveries being made by wagon at the rate of 
approximately 150 tons per week. Address Mer. H. Wiegman, 
Weissinger Gaulbert R. E. Co., 8rd and Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Cuyahoga Brick Shale Co. consume 
approximately 500 tons of %- or 14%4-in. Pocahontas lump per 
annum, which is bought in the open market. Deliveries are 
made by railroad at the rate of one car per month, and the 
company has a storage capacity of 100 tons. Address Pur. 


Agt. R. J. Dawson, R. F. D. No. 1, Brooklyn Station, Cleve- 
Jand, Ohio. 
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The “Old Man” 


JOHN A. HILL, the founder of Coat AaB, is dead, but the ideals he created and 


the standards he set will live and be perpetuated longer than the steel and stone struc- 
ture that he built to house his papers. 


Now more than ever before I realize that character, based on honesty, justice and 
humanity, is what a man bequeaths to those that survive him. 


Joun Hit was honest. His critic’s lament was that he paid too much, never too 
little. He told the truth always, never seeking nor deigning to leave a road for retreat. 
His words carried no double meaning, and his promises were to him solemn contracts. 
His honesty was not only of the money kind, but moral as well, and it was not observed 
as a mere matter of policy to be changed with any shift of his personal interests. He 


had the courage to be right rather than popular, and he would then trust to time for 
vindication and recognition. 


Justice stands for strength in character, and it was in this quality that Mr. HILL 
weighed heaviest. His decisions were regulated not by the person, but by the cause, 
and he always believed that nothing was settled until it was settled right. Without con- 
science the brightest intellect may be but a false light. In JoHN HILL conscience was 
sovereign, and with him might alone did not make right. 


His humanity was shown in a hundred ways, but perhaps the structure he built for 
his employees typified best of all his kindness and thoughtfulness for those who served 
him. His idea of charity was to make those who are dependent on it independent of it. 
He believed that helping others to help themselves was better than gifts of money. 


However, he realized that material help in some cases was necessary, and in the last year 
Mr. Hut was the antidote for fear. When satisfied his cause was right, he would 


or two he had given thought to a plan for old-age pensions. 
hazard all. Facing momentary death for more than two years—for he knew full well the 
gravity of his physical affliction—he did just what he said he would do—he died in har- 
ness. He was careful and lived a most abstemious life, doing everything possible to pro- 
long his days; but having done his duty, all thought of self ended, for there were no 
moments of complaint. 
He was the echo of no one, nor in any way the reflection of common conventions. 
Everything was tributary to his one purpose in life. Like the needle of a compass, he 
knew but one point, was dominated by one unwavering aim. All his ideas, hopes and 
possibilities were anchored about a single ideal. He did one thing supremely, not many 
things indifferently. He was aliving proof of the truth that highest excellence is attained 

by one person in one vocation. He succeeded because he had one overmastering idea. 

I am glad I served JoHN HI. ten years. I wish it had been longer. However, some 

men live on after death through the ideals and high standards they set, and he was one 


such. His life taught that honest, heroic work, coupled with self-denial, will not fail of 


reward, and although it may not be the reward we set out to win, it will be something 
richly worth the sacrifice and effort put forth. 


FLoyp W. PARSONS. 
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SYNOPSIS—A description of a tipple in the de- 
sign of which simplicity was constantly kept in 
mind. Facilities have been secured whereby am- 
ple and fair docking may be done without stop- 
ping or interfering with the operation of hoisting. 





Keener competition anda constantly increasing ex- 
pense of production have forced the bituminous mining 
industry to seek some relief by the reduction of one or 
another of these costs, and many suggestions with this 
object in view have been made. 

The idea of a central power station to serve a group 
of mines is a good one and will perhaps some day be 
generally realized. This will eliminate considerable waste 
and improve conditions in many plants throughout the 
country. 

Other ideas, of which all progressive engineers and op- 
erators are mindful, are the simplifying of structures 
and machinery, the elimination of all unnecessary equip- 
ment and a bettering and a standard- 


ization of the methods of sizing and Akron aM ios ~—F-Shohdedl Baneareors = 
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To be able to make improvements one 


It will be observed in Fig. 1 that these chutes are 
on a rather flat slope, permitting an easy flow of coal 
to the weigh basket. The weight of each dump is re- 
corded in the weighhouse, in which two 8-ton tipple 
scales are located. 


FrEepers ARE EMPLOYED 


The coal is then delivered to the feeder hoppers, from 
which it is uniformly fed by chain and apron feeders to 
two Marcus horizontal patent picking-table screens. 
These screens are approximately 45 ft. long and each is 
capable of handling run-of-mine coal at the rate of 200 
tons per hour, which easily permits of a total daily ca- 
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good executive. It is his duty to rec- 
ognize and adopt the new devices that 
are offered to faeilitate better, more 
rapid and more efficient production 
and preparation. 

Correct tipple design is plainly sim- 
plicity. This is the first step toward 
efficiency and maximum capacity. 
Moreover, decreased costs of operation 
and maintenance, the elimination of 
shutdowns and a better preparation will be the final 
results of a simplified tipple design. 

The object of this article-is the description of a steel 
tipple recently completed at Pomeroy, Ohio, in the de- 
sign of which first thought was given to simplicity of 
structure and equipment. This plant marks great prog- 
ress in cheaper and better preparation and is a. close 
approximation to the imaginary ideal tipple recently de- 
scribed in Coal Age.* 

To simplify the hoisting tower, automatic self-dump- 
ing safety cages are used for hoisting the pit cars which 
dump run-of-mine coal into a pair of chutes at the 
dumping point. Standard Ohio bar screens are pro- 
vided and equipped with cover plates. This provision 
was necessary because of the uncertainty of the Ohio law 
for paying the miners. 
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*Chicago, Il. 
1Issues of Nov. 6, 1915, p. 742, and Nov. 13, 1915, p. 790. 
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1. GENERAL VIEW OF PREPARATION PLANT 


pacity of 2,500 tons, with 
ruptions. 

At the delivery end of these Marcus screens there is 
a loading boom for discharging picked lump or picked 
run-of-mine coal carefully and without breakage into 
railroad cars on track No. 1. 

Guard rails along the sides of the Marcus screens at 
the picking spaces allow the pickers to stand close, with- 
out danger, and thoroughly clean the coal. 

The picked egg and the slack flow to cars on tracks 
No. 2 and No. 3 respectively by way of chutes B, Fig. 2. 
If it is so desired, gates O, Fig. 1, on the Warcus screens 
may be closed and the slack coal will be mixed with 
picked egg. Also if gates D are closed, this mixture 
will proceed along the bottom decks and be delivered to 
the loading boom simultaneously with the picked lump, 
picked run-of-mine resulting, and it will be loaded as 
such on track No. 1. 


liberal allowance for inter- 


— 


January 29, 1916 COAL 
It was necessary to make provision for the inspection 
of coal and the docking of miners when they load dirty 
material. For this reason chain and apron feeders were 
adopted, as they deliver the entire coutents from the feed- 
er hoppers after each dump. This is essential because 


AGE 19” 
6 is now delivered from the opposite cage to the second 
Marcus. 

It is of especial interest to notice from this explana- 
tion that any reasonable amount of docking can be done 











































This car of coal, Fig. 3, which is being docked, and 
which will be designated as car No. 1, is now lowered 
into the empty feeder hopper, while car No. 2, from the 
opposite cage, is dumped into and immediately discharged 
from the opposite weighpan. Car No. 1 is now dis- 
charged from the feeder hopper and spread out on the 
first Marcus, which is then stopped by throwing out a 
friction clutch.. Pickers then remove and record the 
weight of the pickings and the miner is docked accord- 
ingly. 

While this docking is being done, car No. 3 has been 
dumped, weighed and delivered to the feeder hopper from 
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FIG3 
SECTION AND GROUND PLAN OF TIPPLE 


FIGS. 2 AND 3. 


which car No. 1 was dumped, where it is temporarily 
held. Then car No. 4 from the opposite cage is deliy- 
ered to the second Marcus, while car No. 5 is dumped 
and weighed, but held in the first weighpan. Car No. 
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FIGS. 4 AND 5. RIGHT AND LEFT END VIEWS OF 
PREPARATION PLANT 


in this plant because of the duplicate equipment, as six 
cars of coal can be hoisted, dumped and weighed, and 
either delivered to the railroad cars over No. 2 Marcus 
or held in the feeder hopper and weigh hopper ready to 
be delivered to the No. 1 machine, while the pickers 
complete one docking operation. From actual test it 
has been demonstrated that this docking can be done 
with time to spare. 

The slack and egg perforations on these Marcus screens 
are respectively 114-in. and 214-in. square holes. As the 
coal spreads out and travels over the screens the finer 
sizes Immediately disappear through the slack holes, and 
the coarser coal, which requires cleaning, is more easily 
seen and the refuse quickly removed, 
first from the egg, after which this size 
disappears through the egg perforations, 
and the lump coal may be further 
cleaned if desired. 

The simple arrangement of the ma- 
chinery in the picking room is indicated 
in Fig. 3. A motor is provided 
for driving the loading boom and an 
electric hoist for raising and lowering 
it into and out of the cars. Fig. 
4 shows the arrangement of the boom 
house with the trimmers’ walk. 

The screening and picking machinery 
is driven by a motor through a line 
shaft equipped with clutches for convenience in stopping 
parts of the machinery while changing cars. 

The Marcus driving heads are carried on a simple in- 
dependent concrete frame. This serves to absorb all 
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vibrations, so that the tipple structure is built much 
lighter and yet is free from the racking usually present 
in the best-designed steel or timber frames which are 
used to carry the inclined type of shaker screen. The 
Marcus screens themselves impart no vibration to the 
structure which carries them. 

The picking room is well lighted by skylights and slid- 
ing windows, and there is ample*room for the pickers 
to work with ease. Walks, stairs and crossovers arc con- 
veniently arranged for free inspection of all the machinery 
throughout the plant. One can enter from the ground 
level at one side and easily get to the picking room, 
weighroom and hoisting sheaves. The tower is much sim- 
pler than types previously used, as Fig. 5 shows. The 
single built-up engine brace is more economical than the 
older forms which were made with wide-spreading legs 
tied to the main tower by numerous members. 

This plant is one of interest, as it represents the best 
practice in tipple design. The type of screen employed 
makes possible the slogan, “Simplicity First,” and is 
doubtless one of the best devices yet applied to American 
coal preparation. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


The world is full of people who know exactly what is 
wrong with it, and yet somehow year after year things 
drift along and they are not given opportunity to straight- 
en them out in spite of all their protesting, and so 
one by one they lose faith in mankind; but strange to 
say there is always a new prophet ready to take up the 
work of a neglected one, as he drops out. A mining 
community being part of the world under discussion and 
being possessed of many things that are out of kilter, 
likewise numbers among its citizens some who are sure 
that they could adjust matters to the satisfaction of all 
were they only given the opportunity. 

Rarely a month passes that I do not receive a letter or 
letters of application from some misguided genius or 
“geniuses offering to show me the way out of all of our 
‘troubles for a merely nominal sum; and sometimes even 
the suggestion is made that the thing might be done 
‘gratis for the benefit of mankind if I will only promise 
‘to so arrange matters that the said benefactor would re- 
ceive the credit for his suggestions. 

' These self-appointed Moseses take it upon themselves 
‘to include in their suggestions everything from the so- 
-called “current unrest” to the misnamed “acts of God,” 
‘including explosions and fires. They introduce them- 
selves by means of lengthy epistles that are filled with 
pleading and threats all jumbled together. Such letters 
| are generally followed up by requests for personal inter- 
views, and woe to the man who attempts to dismiss one 
of these saviors of mankind without a hearing. I was 
foolish enough to try it once a very long time ago—not 
so long, however, but that I remember distinctly the un- 
pleasantness that followed. 

But in spite of all the adventures and experiences that 
have fallen to my lot because of contact with such mis- 
guided individuals I was taken by surprise today by a 
‘genius who came into camp and fairly out-talked me, 

“hands down” as the boys would say. He had all the 
statistics covering gas and dust explosions, mine fires, 
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falls of rock, etc., at his fingers’ tips and discussed them 
most interestingly, and he seemed entirely familiar with 
our accident record, Then he switched the topic of con- 
versation to the labor question and discussed every phase 
of it from open shop to unionism, and here again let it 
be known that he was posted as to our practice. Next, 
capitalism came up for discussion, and from that we 
drifted into conservation of national resources. Then I 
began to realize that I had given the visitor about as 
much of my time as I could well spare, entertaining 
though ‘he was, and undertook to end the interview. 

I had a surprise in store—it was all wrong, our sys- 
tem and the system of all of the other mining companies, 
and it all must be changed. Not only was our system 
wrong and the system of all the other mining companies, 
but our ideals and their ideals as well, and they too 
must be changed; from an interesting rational being he 
suddenly changed to an extremist of the last order. If 
IT would my promise to put him in command for a while, 
he would show me how to overcome all accidents, all 
misunderstandings; they were uncalled for, and their 
very existence was nothing short of criminal. Time and 
again I tried to put in a word edgewise, but each time 
gave up in despair; and finally I realized the absolute 
futility of trying to “sprag” his line of talk, so I let 
him carry it through to a conclusion. When he finally 
took it upon himself to call the matter off, I was com- 
pletely exhausted. 

And now that I recall the adventure, I can but think 
of the pity of it all; he was such an enthusiast and vee 
easily have swayed ‘multitudes. 
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Fatal Accidents Cut in Two 


The number of fatal accidents in Alabama coal mines 
during the past year was reduced exactly 50 per cent. 
There were 63 fatal accidents in 1915, as compared with 
126 in 1914. This reduction is to a large extent owing 
to the safety work being done by the State Mining De- 
partment, and much credit is due Chief Mine Inspector 
Nesbitt and his staff of assistants for the remarkable 
showing made during the past year. The result of the 
work done by the Alabama Safety Association also has 
aided in reducing the number of accidents to a consid- 
erable extent, and even better results are looked for 
in- 1916. 

The causes of fatal accidents in both 1914 and 1915, 
with the percentage of each, are as follows: 








——1915———) ee ee 

No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. 

Falls) of (rock. ases «nee een 20 SL5 53 42.80 
Falls of Coan. cic s sie enaeteiete 3 4.76 a 0.70 
TramGars!! saeco. ee eee 12 19.05 22 17.40 
Gas (oo a sie b te ciel ene eee ik ae 34 26.90 
POwder: Vaio hoo aise ates 4 6.34 al 0.70 
Milectricity ee oe ek oe Ree s 12.70 aly 8.70 
IMGtOPS 0s) sre erent ae eee 4 6.34 1 0.70 
Shaft csc eae ee Vs A) 7 Tlesete 
Suffocation 20 sn oe ues. eaten ee 1 SH) ogee 
Outside slate! cars 5-120. soee 2 3.18 2 1.40 
Machinery ae fe tira.) eee eee 1 1.59 ik 0.70 
Total >: 70/05. ee 63 100.00 126 100.00 
Erratum: Anthracite Section A. I. M. E.—In our Dec. il 


issue, page 976, it was stated that the Harwood Coal Co. was 
mining mammoth coal, the system being introduced by H. M. 
Crankshaw. This is incorrect. The Harwood Coal Co. is not 
mining mammoth coal, and the system described by Mr. 
Crankshaw was introduced by him at the Lansford colliery of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
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Analyzing Flue Gases 


As the analysis of flue gases tends to develop better 
methods of firing, which in turn reduces waste of fuel, 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, in Bul- 
letin 97, “Sampling and Analyzing Flue Gases,” by Henry 
Kreisinger, engineer, and F. K. Ovitz, assistant chemist, 
just issued, presents for the benefit of those in charge of 
boiler plants and all other persons interested detailed in- 
formation on methods of sampling and analyzing flue 
gases and on the utilization of the analyses in promoting 
boiler-room economy. 

This bulletin is intended to be a companion to Technical 
Paper 80, “Hand-Firing Soft Coal Under Power Plant 
Boilers,” and is written in plain and nontechnical lan- 
guage, as far as possible, so that it may be readily under- 
stood by persons who have not had the advantage of a 
technical education. Whenever possible, illustrations of 
apparatus and methods of handling have been used rather 
than elaborate descriptions. 

The material presented in this report is arranged in 
two parts. The first part contains the description of the 
apparatus and the methods used in sampling and analyzing 
flue gases. The second part gives experimental results 
obtained with the different methods of sampling and col- 
lecting flue gas that are recommended in the first part 
of the report. 
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Only simple apparatus and methods are considered, as 
they are accurate enough to show the large heat losses 
due to the use of too much air, and are also accurate 
enough to indicate any incomplete combustion losses of 
economic importance. Without doubt the loss due to large 
excess of air is the greatest one in the boiler room and 
can usually be greatly reduced by making proper use of 
gas analysis. 

Before engineers in the isolated industrial plants can 
be induced to analyze for small traces of combustible gases 
they must be first taught how to analyze for carbon dioxide, 
and they must learn to appreciate the great possibilities 
cf reducing loss from large excess of air. Furthermore, 
in the face of the great difficulty of obtaining a fair av- 
erage sample, it is doubtful whether more delicate ap- 
paratus for analysis and more refined methods would be 
of much advantage. 

Those who wish to obtain information on the more 
accurate methods of analysis of gases are referred to Bu- 
reau of Mines Bulletin 12, “Apparatus and Methods for 
the Sampling and Analysis of Furnace Gases,” and Tech- 
nical Paper 31, “Apparatus for the Exact Analysis of Flue 
Gas,” which may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at a cost of 5c. each. Bulletin 97 may be obtained 
by addressing the Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 
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John Fulton 


John Fulton, of Johnstown, Penn., father of the coking 
business in America, died on Thursday, evening, Jan. 20. 
Mr. Fulton was in his 90th year, and his death was due 
to general debility. His health became impaired some 
months ago, but he was able to be out until Thanksgiving 
Day. About two weeks and a half ago he took to his bed, 
and on Jan. 19 lapsed into unconsciousness. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Miss Nannie West Fulton, who 
lived at home, and Mrs. J. D. Lignon, of Washington, 
D. C.; also by a brother, Thomas Fulton, who lived at the 
home of the deceased. 

Mr. Fulton was born in Drumard Cross, County Ty- 
rone, Ulster, Ireland, Oct. 16, 1826. His ancestors were 





JOHN FULTON 


Generally known as the “Daddy” coke 


industry 


of the American 


Scotch, but emigrated to Ulster during the movement to 
people the Province of Ulster with Scotch and English. 
His youth was spent on the farm of his father, and his 
elementary education was obtained at McKenna’s School. 
After a short term at the Ardtrea Classical School, he 
attended the Erasmus Smith High School in Dungannon. 
During 1846 and 1847 he was employed on the location 
and construction of the Great Western R.R. from Dublin 
to Galway. 

In the fall of 1848 Mr. Fulton’s father, the Rev. Thomas 
Fulton, emigrated to America with his family of six sons 
and one daughter, and Jolin Fulton began his profes- 
sional career by superintending the completion of the old 
North Branch Canal, Pennsylvania, which work lasted 
until 1852. From 1852 to 1854 he was assistant engi- 
neer in the construction of the Junction Canal, uniting 
the Pennsylvania Canal with the New York, or Che- 
mung, Canal. In 1856 he was appointed resident and 
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mining engineer for the Huntingdon & Broad Top R.R., 
which was at that time opening up the Broad Top coal 
field. 

During 1872 to 1873 Mr. Fulton was chief engineer of 
the Bedford & Bridgeport R.R. In 1875 he was made 
general mining engineer of the Cambria Iron Co., having 
charge of all the coal and iron mines in Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. In 1887 he was made general superin- 
tendent of the company, and the following year general 
manager. During these 17 years of service with the 
Cambria Iron Co. he enjoyed the full confidence of Mr. 
Morrell and of E. T. Townsend, the president. 

He later resumed his practice of civil and mining engi- 
neering, being largely employed by A. J. Moxham in 
visiting and reporting on iron ores, coal and coke in 
different parts of this country and Canada. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 

West Virginia Compensation Act Valid—Failure of the em- 
ployer of an inexperienced coal miner to warn him of the 
danger incident to the taking of a stick of dynamite with an 
ignited fuse attached from a drill hole almost immediately 
after discovery of lack of scintillation by the fuse is not negli- 
gence and the employer is not liable for an injury occasioned 
by such an act. Neither the statute nor the common law re- 
quires a master to instruct a servant as to dangers of which 
the latter has knowledge or as to means of avoidance fully 
known to him. The statutory requirement proceeds upon the 
theory of lack of knowledge in the employee, for it applies 
only to inexperienced miners. The common law imposes no duty 
to instructa servant of full age and average intelligence as to 
elements of danger that are obvious to persons of his class. 
(West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, De Francesco ys, 
Piney Mining Co., 86 Southeastern Reporter, 777.) 


Seope of Alabama Mine Laws.—The manifest purpose of the 
Alabama act of April 18, 1911, which regulates mining opera- 
tions, being to reduce to a minimum the dangers incident 
to the hazardous occupation of mining coal, its provisions 
must be applied not only for the benefit of ordinary em- 
ployees, but for the protection of all persons engaged in 
working in the mines, whether under contract as employee 
or as independent contractor. “It is a matter of serious 
doubt whether a workman in a coal mine can assume the 
risk incident to a noncompliance with the statute, even by 
special contract supported by sufficient consideration, and 
whether such contract would be void as contravening the 
public policy of the state, but it is clear that, in the absence 
of such contract, the risk is not assumed by continuing 
at the work, even in violation of rules promulgated by the 
mine owner in evasion of the statute.” (Alabama Court of 
Appeals, Harris vs. Stith Coal Co., 68 Southern Reporter, 797.) 
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American Concrete Institute will hold its annual meeting 
in Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14-17, 1916. ; 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will hold 
its next meeting at Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 8, 1916. Secretary, 
J. E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. : 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 
spring meeting at New Orleans, La., Apr. 11-14, 1916. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania will hold the 
annual meeting of its metallurgical and mining section on 
Tuesday, Jan. 25, 1916. Secretary, Elmer K. Hiles, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. ; 

Engineers Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania will hold 
its 19th annual dinner at the Hotel Jermyn, Scranton, Penn., 
Thursday evening, Feb. 10, 1916. Secretary, T. F. McKenna, 
Scranton, Penn. 

Canadian Mining Institute will hold its 18th annual meet- 
ing at Ottawa, Canada, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Mar. 1-3, 1916. Business sessions will be held on the first two 
days, and the annual dinner will take place on Thursday 
evening. On Friday a series of excursions will be arranged 
to points of interest in Ottawa, including the Mint, the Vic- 
toria Museum and the government ore-testing laboratory and 
fuel-testing station. Secretary, Mortimer H. Lamb, Montreal, 
Que.. Can, 
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luct Coking Imstallation in 


Great ritaim 


By Freperick C. CoLEMAN* 





SYNOPSIS—A recent installation in the north 
of England, with annual capacity of 160,000 tons. 
The byproducts secured consist of gas, tar, sulphate 
of ammonia and benzol. 





At one of the oldest collieries in the north of England 
coal field an interesting installation of 60 Koppers regen- 
erative coke ovens, with complete apparatus for the re- 
covery of tar, ammonia and benzol, has recently been put 
into successful operation. This is illustrated in the ac- 
companying drawings and photographs. 

In the general arrangement it will be seen that the 
coal is conveyed from the colliery to the washery and is 
there washed and crushed to a size suitable for coking 
purposes. It is then conveyed by a bucket elevator to a re- 
inforced-concrete bunker of 1,000 tons’ capacity. This 





it passes through a Darby type of quencher. It is then 
guided by an antibraker into a coke car, where it is 
quenched and subsequently conveyed to the coke screening 
and loading station. 

The coke car is in two sections, each capable of taking 
the charge of one oven. The car travels in front of the 
battery, and it is propelled by means of an endless rope 
and motor-driven haulage gear to the screening and 
loading station. By the operation of a wheel, the gates 
are lifted, and the coke slides from the car onto the in- 
clined coke screen. The dust and breeze pass through 
the bars, and the coke remains at the bottom of the screen, 
whence it is discharged onto a belt arranged for 
loading direct into railway cars. There is accommoda- 
tion for the storage of about 2,000 tons of coke. 

The ovens are each approximately 32 ft. 10 in. long, 8 ft. 
high and 20 in. in mean width. Hach oven is heated by 





FIG. 1. GENERAL VIEW OF A KOPPERS OVEN PLANT IN NORTH OF ENGLAND 


bunker is divided into 12 hoppers, three in a row, cor- 
responding to three hoppers of a charging machine. 

Shotton coal contains about 30 per cent. of volatile 
matter. This coal is not compressed, but is charged into 
the ovens from the top by means of an electrically operated 
larry traveling along the top of the ovens on rails. This 
larry is provided with three hoppers, and each oven is 
charged at three different points. When the coal has been 
discharged into the ovens, it is leveled by a beam carried 
on a machine traveling along the front of the ovens. This 
machine also carries a ram for discharging the coke. 

A somewhat unusual arrangement is adopted for deal- 
ing with the coke. As it is discharged from the ovens 





*Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 


vertical flues at about 60 points so as to secure even heat- 
ing. The air for combustion is preheated to a tempera- 
ture of about 1,000 deg. C. (1,832 deg. F.), giving con- 
siderable economy in the amount of gas used for heating 
purposes, and there is surplus gas, equivalent to about 60 
per cent. of the total, available for external purposes, 
The efficiency of the means provided for regeneration 
may be judged from the fact that the waste gas passes to 
the chimney at a temperature under 250 deg. C. (482 
deg. F.). In explanation of the drawing it may be re- 
marked that the hot gas direct from. the ovens enters 
the coolers, where its temperature is reduced to about 
25 deg. C. The gas is then drawn off by an exhauster, 
by which it is delivered to the tar extractor. After hav- 
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FIG. 3. VIEW OF THE COKE SCREENS FIG. 4. A VIEW ON TOP OF THE OVENS 


ing been freed from the tar, the gas is 
then led into a reheater, where it is 
heated up to the required temperature. 

The heated gas is then conducted 
through a main to the saturator, in 
which the ammonia is extracted by di- 
rect absorption in sulphuric acid and 
is recovered in the form of sulphate. 
The saturator is of the totally inclosed 
type, and the sulphate is continuously 
removed by means of an ejector work- 
ing either with steam or compressed 
air. The salt is delivered onto a collect- 
ing table, and passes thence into a cen- 
trifugal drier, where it is completely 
freed from the mother liquor. The 
products of condensation which are ex- 
tracted in the cooling and tar-eliminat- 
ing operations are drawn off from the 
condensers, tar extractors, etc., and are 
conveyed into a separating tank, where 
the tar and ammoniacal liqour separate 
owing to their differing densities. 

The tar flows into one storage tank 
and the liquor into another. The l- 
quor is pumped into an ammonia still, 
where the ammonia is driven off by 
steam and lime in the usual manner. 
The vapors of distillation are con- 
ducted from the still and delivered into 
the main, where they mix with the 
heated gas, and the whole then passes 
into the saturator. 

No live steam is required in the 
Koppers process, either for distilling 
the liquor to liberate the ammonia 
or to reheat the gas after cooling and 
tar extraction. For both these purposes 


the exhaust steam from the engines driving the exhausters 
is more than sufficient. The gas passes out of the sat- 
urator through a main, by which it is conducted back 





FIG. 5. COAL STORAGE BIN, WITH CHARGING LARRY 
UNDERNEATH 


again to the ovens and to other points where required. the usual scrubbing operations. 


In those instances where benzol is required to be re- 
covered it is necessary for the gas to be cooled down af- 
ter leaving the saturator, after which it is subjected to 
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FIG. 6. FRONT OF OVENS, SHOWING TWIN COKE CARS 


BIG, 7. 





FIG. 8 NEAR VIEW OF TWIN COKE CARS 
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FIG: 9. 





FIG. 10. THE OVENS AND COAL BIN 

earlier in this process is distilled with milk of lime, and 
the ammonia evolved is led into the gas main, and so 
passes with the gas into the saturator. The gas then 
passes to the final coolers, where the temperature is 
reduced to that required for the efficient extraction of 
benzol—namely, 15 to 20 deg. C. 

The benzol is extracted by means of creosote oil, which 
passes down three tower scrubbers in series filled with 
boards. Its direction is counter to that of the gas. After 
passing through a holder the gas is returned to heat the 
ovens. The rich oil after benzol extraction flows to a 


FIG. 11. COKE PUSHER AND COAL LEVELER 
tank, whence it is pumped to the benzol house, where 
the benzol is recovered by distillation. 

The oil, after passing through a heat exchanger, where 
it extracts heat from the benzol vapors, enters a super- 
heater, where its temperature is raised to 135 deg. C. 
by means of steam. From the superheater it flows to the 
still, and the distillation is then completed by means of 
live steam. After passing through a baffle-plate cooler, 
as well as three additional coolers of the Woolf type, it 
enters a storage tank, and is then circulated once again 
through the scrubbers. 
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FIG. 12. BENZOL HOUSE AND STORAGE TANKS FIG. 13. GAS MAIN, HOLDERS, STORAGE TANKS, ETC. 





FIG. 14. AMMONIUM SULPHATE IN STORAGE FIG. 15. INTERIOR OF SULPHATE FACTORY 





FIG. 16. EXHAUSTERS AND TAR EXTRACTORS FIG. 17. TAR, OIL AND WATER PUMPS 
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Two other tanks are provided for the storage of the 
crude benzol. ‘The creosote oil storage tank is divided 
into two compartments—one for the’ storage of the 
debenzolized oil and the other for the storage of fresh 
oil. A cooling tower is also provided for the cooling of 
the water used around the plant. This is capable of 
treating 35,000 gal. in 24 hr. and of reducing the tempera- 
ture to that of the atmosphere. 

This battery of 60 ovens has a capacity of 160,000 tons 
of coal per annum. The coke produced is about 70 per cent. 
by weight of the coal used, and is low in phosphorous, 
sulphur and ash, besides being of excellent quality and of 
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10,400 tons to 5,000 tons. The Interlake Steamship Co. 
purchased from the Cleveland Steamship Co. 13 steamers 
at a cost of about $3,000,000. Their addition to those 
previously under the management of Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Cleveland, creates a fleet of 50 steamers and 2 
barges, with season carrying capacity aggregating 7,000,- 
000 tons. The fleet, in number of vessels and tonnage, is 
second only to that of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 
which handles the transportation business of the United 
States Steel Corporation on the Lakes. 

The fleet of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co, is increased 
by the addition of six modern freighters, which J. C. 





FIG. 18. 


SOME OF THE GAS-FIRED BOILERS 


good physical structure. The average yields are 70 per 
cent. coke, 5 per cent. tar, 1.3 per cent. sulphate of am- 
monia and 2 gal. of benzol. 

There is approximately 50 per cent. of surplus gas, 
or 6,000 cu.ft. per ton of coal, of a calorific value of 
500 B.t.u. after extraction of the benzol. The gas at 
Shotton is used under a battery of boilers in burners of 
the Altenhein and Wilson design. 

The illustrations are sufficiently self-explanatory as to 
render unnecessary anything further in the way of de- 
scription. It only remains to be said that this scheme 
was carried out to the requirements of J. J. Prest, of 
Castle Eden, County Durham, the agent of the whole 
group of the Horden collieries in the Durham coal field 
and one of the best-known mining engineers in Britain. 


Lake Vessels Withdrawing from 
the Coal Trade 


The urgent necessities of Lake shippers of iron ore have 
resulted in the sale of nearly 50 freighters that have been 
operated in the ore, grain and coal trades. These 
sales represent an aggregate of from $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 and leave without vessel property many of 
those who have been known as independent owners. The 
sales have been profitable to original owners, some of 
whom were paid as much as the first cost of their boats, 
and probably represent a profit to the buyers as well, from 
the fact that the cost of construction of a modern steel 
ship is now said to be 75 per cent. greater than 12 months 
ago. In addition to this there is the uncertainty of ob- 
taining material from the steel mills to build boats, while 
the shipyards are already behind ori work, so that delivery 
of carriers ordered now could not be made before 1917. 

In the last week of December three large transactions 
were closed, involving 24 modern freighters ranging from 


FIG. 19. PRELIMINARY GAS COOLER AND HOLDER 


Wallace, as agent, purchased from the Acme Steamship 
Co. Dec. 23. The same company has three 12,000-ton, 
600-ft. steel ships under construction in Lake yards, two 
at Lorain and one at Ecorse. With their completion this 
season, it will have 81 steamers and 21 barges. The six 
vessels bought are valued at $1,200,000. 

In another recent deal Capt. W. C. Richardson, of 
Cleveland, with Oglebay, Norton & Co. and others, ac- 
quired five modern steel freighters. ‘Two were purchased 
from companies managed by the G. A. Tomlinson Co. 
and one from the Michigan Steamship Co., one from the 
Wolverine Steamship Co. and one from the Wainwright 
Steamship Co., the cost aggregating $1,400,000. With 
the addition of these boats, the Richardson fleet com- 
prises 16 steamers with season carrying capacity of 2,- 
250,000 tons. 

As many of the steamers sold have been carrying coal 
in previous seasons and this year will be operated in the 
ore trade, in a number of instances, making the upbound 
trips without cargo to gain time, the tonnage that will be 
available for moving coal will be greatly reduced in 1916. 
Some of the coal shippers, including the Valley Camp 
Coal Co., have recently purchased vessels. 

An Important Event in the Coke Industry last year, ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey, was the com- 
pletion of a number of large plants for the recovery of benzol 
from byproduct coke-oven gas. This gives the United States. 
its first output of this material, so important as a raw ma- 


terial in the manufacture of high explosives and chemical 
dyes. F ; 
& 

The Following Revised Atomic Weights are proposed by 
F. W. Clarke, T. E. Thorpe and G. Urbain of the International. 
Committee on Atomic Weights. The weights formerly ap- 
proved are given in brackets. Carbon (C), 12.005 [12.00]; 
helium (He), 4.00 [3.99]; normal lead (Pb), 207.20 [207.10];. 
lutecium (Lu), 175.0 [174.0]; praseodymium (Pr), 140.9 [140.6]; 
radium (Ra), 226.0 [226.4]; sulphur (S), 32.06 [32.07]; tin (Sn), 
118.7 [119]; uranium (V), 238.2 [238.5]; ytterbium (Yb), 173.5 
[172.0], and yttrium (Yt), 88.7 [89.0]. 
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SYNOPSIS—Dr. Scott Nearing’s book on “An- 
thracite” is written by a man who has studied 
records but has not viewed the actua: situation, 
and being severely biased, his interpretation of the 
facts is entirely unreliable. 








Probably the book by Dr. Scott Nearing entitled “An- 
thracite” will be regarded as the chief political publi- 
cation on the coal trade of the year just commencing, 
marking it as clearly as the preceding was signalized by 
the publication of the report of the Industrial Relations 
Commission. And yet it must be conceded that the 
book is not likely to have a wide influence. If it is to 
be regarded as a campaign document in the anthracite 
controversy, it is somewhat ineptly put together, and 
that is why the publisher in a paster on the front cover 
requests that the reviewer will read the chapter entitled 
“Wages” which starts on page 97. 

The author spends the early part of the book in an 
attack on monopoly and makes the statement that the 
owners of the anthracite coal fields are monopolists be- 
cause they own the coal-bearing land. Dr. Nearing does 
not believe that there is anything particularly discred- 
itable in owning land with coal on it. He is prepared 
afterward to admit that the ownership of land of all 
kinds, whether combustible or incombustible, is monopoly. 
So he starts by an attack on the private ownership of 
land, which is hardly the way to appeal to the people. 
The miner who owns a little plot of ground is classified 
ignominiously with the coal baron. 

It is this ineptness repeated throughout the book, 
it is this lack of diplomacy, of which no newspaper man, 
for instance, would be guilty, that causes the reader 
to think that despite the conjunction of the appearance 
of the book and the opening of the wage dispute, they 
cannot be regarded as connected events. 


READER Harrowep By 1902 CoNDITIONS 


Dr. Nearing has, moreover, not made a good case. No 
successful attack on the anthracite labor situation is pos- 
sible without deliberate and purposed misrepresentation 
such as has been common in the past. The author of 
“Anthracite” recoils from such a course, and though he 
has misinformed the reader we believe that he is self- 
deceived. The book is the product of the midnight oil 
and not the result of work in the field. 

Dr. Nearing chooses to take up the wage report made 
by the United States Census Bureau for 1902. He de- 
clares with some truth that it is the only report which is 
in any real sense adequate, but he admits that there has 
been a 21 per cent. increase in wage since that date and 
that steadier work has made a larger annual earning pos- 
sible. However, he seems to “soft pedal” the fact that 
the scales in 1902 and 1916 afford a very different in- 
come to the wage earner. 

He does refer, however, to the report of the Secretary 
of Internal Affairs of the State of Pennsylvania for 1912, 
and here again he chooses an unfortunate year and does 
not see fit to warn the readers of that fact. In that year 
the anthracite mines had a long suspension while the 
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scale was being adjusted. The “Production of Coal in 
1912,” published by the United States Geological Survey, 
says: “The suspension was practically complete during 
the entire month of April and most of May. The modified 
agreement was signed on May 20 and operations were re- 
sumed at once. The total production for this month was 
only about 1,500,000 tons, or approximately one-fourth of 
the normal output.” 

Having taken this year to exhibit the lowness of wage 
in the anthracite compared with that in the bituminous 
regions, he goes on to explain that it is due to the fact 
that the work is not so regular in the anthracite regions, 
because in the former 206 days were worked and in the 
latter 268 days. He tries to show that the anthracite 
miner is placed at a disadvantage and for this he should 
be recompensed. Asa matter of fact the anthracite region 
has an enviable reputation for regularity of operation 
made possible by the discount in prices in the spring 
whereby the operators surrender $5,000,000 that the con- 
sumer would pay if winter prices were maintained 
throughout the year. 


Harp-CoaLt Mines Work Moret REGULARLY 


The United States Geological Survey shows that from 
1906 to 1914 the working time in the anthracite region 
averaged 288 and the bituminous mines only 214 days, 
and in 1914 the anthracite miners made an average of 
245 days, while in the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania 
they averaged only 214 days. The statements made, 
therefore, by Dr. Nearing are untrue even though the 
Secretary of the Interior of the State of Pennsylvania 
vouches for them. 

Dr. Scott Nearing’s figures for the number of days 
worked in the anthracite and bituminous mines in 1912 
are doubtless faulty. He says that the anthracite mines 
worked 206 days; the state mine report places the “run” 
at 220 days, and the United States Geological Survey re- 
ports 231 days. The difference between the state and 
federal reports is possibly due to the fact that the first. 
is the arithmetic mean of the average working days of 
the various inspectorates. The average working days of 
these arbitrary divisions are probably determined by 
dividing the total number of colliery days worked by 
the number of collieries. In this way no reference is 
made to the size of a colliery. A small mine employing 
few men is regarded as being just as important in the 
determination as a large mine employing several men. 
On the other hand the United States Geological Survey 
figures are determined by a due consideration of the size 
of the operation. Hence the difference. Probably the 
figures of the Secretary of the Interior represent neither 
days of run nor days of work but a little of both. They 
seem utterly unreliable whatever they are. 

Dr. Nearing says that the bituminous mines of Penn- 
sylvania worked 268 days in 1912. The report of the 
Department of Mines of that state takes issue with him 
and gives 241 as the number of days worked, and the 
United States Geological Survey by duly balancing its 
figures in the approved manner according to the size of 
the mine makes it 252 days. In all cases the figures use 
by Nearing for 1912 show an undue partiality for the 
working conditions in the bituminous regions of Penn- 
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sylvania. The number of days worked in the two coal 
areas was far more nearly equal. 

In 1899 the anthracite mines worked 173 days. It was 
not a particularly bad year, because the decade in which 
it is included contained one year in which 150 days 
were worked and the average for the 10 years was only 
185 days per year. From the 175 days to 245 days is 
an increase of about 41 per cent. So it is clear that the 
miner is able to do better than in 1899. He has obtained 
a 33 per cent. increase in wage and a 41 per cent. increase 
in work, or a gross increase of about 88 per cent. This 
is a creditable increase, whatever Dr. Nearing may think. 

If the reader wants to swallow all the worthy pedant’s 
talk about calories, physical efficiency and standards, he 
may; but it would be far better to consider these facts 
and then go up and see the people in the anthracite coal 
regions—poor half-starved wretches Dr. Nearing would 
have them be; not by statement, it is true, but by impli- 
eation. You will find them—children in arms and in 
school, women at their household duties and men at 
their work—strong and well-nourished, yet the men are 
buying homes, sending money to Europe, drinking at the 
saloon and attending the movies. 


ONLY A STRANGER COULD WRITE SucH A Book 


Perhaps the miners should receive an increase in wage 
hecause everybody else is getting it; perhaps the 8-hr. day 
is better than the 9 hr. which most of the daymen work— 
though the miners average from 6 to 7 hr. per day; per- 
haps some change may be justified, but this talk of men 
underfed, impoverished, without sufficient calories to 
supply them with needed energy, can be written in the 
University of Pennsylvania or better yet at Toledo by a 
man who has read liveless reports, but not by a man who 
knows the facts. The statements are not merely wrong, 
they are silly. If the men are not now paid enough to 
live on how were they situated in 1899 when they made 
only 47% per cent. as much? 

The publisher has placed a little inset in his book 
which says: “If in 12 years wages increased only 514 per 
cent. while the cost of living increased 40 per cent., what 
would be your remedy for the workers? Anthracite mine 
workers are asking an increase to take care of the deficit.” 
As a matter of fact we have seen that the increase is far 
ereater—namely, 88 per cent. since 1899—and Dr. Near- 
ing tells us in the heart of the book that 57 per cent. of 
the living cost in villages must be devoted to food. So 
5% per cent. of the miner’s expense has increased 40 per 
cent. in 12 years and his wages since 1899 have been bet- 
tered 88 per cent. Rent has not increased, the coal com- 
panies attend to that, and amusements and many other 
additional items are if anything lower. 

One matter Dr. Nearing overlooks entirely and that 
is that the lower wages of outside workers and inside 
daymen result in few men with large families laboring 
at such work. The drivers in the mine are usually young 
men, unmarried or unblessed by children; the trapper 
boys and breaker boys are of course not to be reckoned 
as fathers of families of six. Some of the men around 
the plant are well along in years and fathers of many 
more than four children, but their progeny is already 
making money and all may have families of their own, 
so that the necessity for provision for six persons is less 
obvious. There is nothing to prevent day laborers from 
becoming contract miners at greatly increased wages. 
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Another matter Dr. Nearing overlooks is the fact that 
the miner largely fixes his own wage. No one knows how 
long he works. The miner has been asked to panch a 
time clock in one of the Dodson mines, but he went on 
strike and the clock was removed. The operator really 
doesn’t know how many days the miner does work. 

He knows how many days coal comes out on a certain 
check number, but the miner, though it is against the 
rules, may be out and the coal may come from the laborer. . 
Neither miner nor laborer may be in and the coal may 
come out which was loaded late in the previous day. The 
record of the United States Geological Survey shows how 
many days the operations worked, but it does not attempt 
to show how many hours or how many shifts or part shifts 
any miner occupied his breast. 

One naive midnight oil burner wrote for Coal Age an 
article saying that the air of the mines was so bad that 
the miners knew better than to work more than four days 
a week. As a matter of fact that is about all many of 
them do work, despite agreements to the contrary; and 
then the public is asked to sympathize with them and, 
what is worse, condemn the operator for his employee’s 
small wages. Miners have always been free to work or 
rest at pleasure. In the Durham district of England they 
would set up a stick; if it fell toward the pit, it meant. 
work for them all; if it dropped the other way, it was, 
“Back to the old ’ooman.” 


LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE CoAL Co. EARNINGS 


These are the reasons why the professor in Toledo is 
not a safe guide. But he is as unsafe in his accounts as 
in his calories. He takes the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., a corporation more than ordinarily fortunate, by the 
way, and one having a very different balance sheet from 
that of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. and 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. Nevertheless he juggles the 
figures on page 130. 

He subtracts gross earnings from total expenses and 
obtains net income. From this he takes interest and 
sinking fund, and the figure $2,485,971 is obtained as a. 
correct result. No one can explain how this is not the 
total earning available for distribution. But mysteriously 
he adds $1,197,625 for dividends. No dividends in a 
quick-rich scheme were ever more unfairly obtained by a 
fraudulent accounting than these by Dr. Scott Nearing, 
doubtless without unfair intent. Any dividends must 
needs come out of the surplus for the year, but Dr. Near- 
ing writes them down below the surplus and deliberately 
adds the two together and gets a total surplus of 
$3,683,596. 

Let us look at these figures, because Dr. Scott Nearing 
depends on them to show that the miners should have an 
increase in wage. If inspecting them shows that Dr. 
Nearing is wrong, all wrong, then the reader is not urged 
to say the miner should not have any increase in wage 
rate, but just to say—what is an undoubted truth—that. 
the operators by surrendering all their dividends and 
surpluses cannot comply with the miners’ demands unless 
the consumer by higher coal prices is prepared to render 
some aid. 

The surplus of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
for the year is $2,485,971 on an outlay of $14,982,263, 
or 16.6 per cent. Will this pay a 20 per cent. increase 
in wage and in addition provide for the compensation 
charge and the cost of decreasing the time of the day men 
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from 9 to 8 hr.? Of course it will not, but Dr. Scott 
Nearing does not do any figuring of that kind. Given, 
he says, a generous profit a company can give its men a 
generous increase in wages, but the miners are asking 
for more than the companies are making or can make 
without a readjustment of the price circular. 

It may be safely said that in the preparation of a bulky 
standard article like coal, the employer would make an 
iniquitous profit if he made one-half as much as the 
increase which the employees are demanding in the 
anthracite region. This should not escape a professional 
analyst like Dr. Nearing, and the omission of this consid- 
eration is a reflection either on his ability or his honesty. 

On page 90, Dr. Nearing gives the mine profit on 
domestic sizes as $1 per ton, which is surely more than 
the 16.6 per cent. that the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. made on this total expenditure for the year as quoted. 
He states that, “The Federal Report on the Production 
of Coal for 1913 made by Edward W. Parker (pages 886 
and following) seems to show a mine profit on domestic 
sizes of about $1 a ton.” The reader is asked to get that 
report, which is quite easy of access, and see if he can 
find the basis for that argument. 


Dr. NEARING GUESSES AT HaArp-CoaL PROFITS 


The statement is nowhere made, and had it appeared 
as stated, the report of Mr. Parker would have been 
incompetent, for at that time he made no investiga- 
tion. The census report for 1909, which is the latest 
year for which statistics are available, states the average 
profit on anthracite for the year was 20c. per ton. Un- 
der his table Dr. Nearing says: “It should be noted 
that the mine profit of $1 per ton only applies to the 
domestic sizes of coal. Some of the smaller sizes are sold 
at an apparent net loss which, according to one line of 
reasoning, should be borne by the domestic sizes.” 

“According to one line of reasoning,” speciously 
remarks Dr. Nearing. His viewpoint is different from 
that of most people perhaps, but why does he not carry 
it forward to its ultimate conclusion? Rock, shale and 
sulphur come out of the mine. Why should not the 
operator: be compelled to place an equal proportion of his 
profit on them? They are products of the mines, and 
all products good or bad, according to some critics, should 
pay an equal profit whether the public desires those 
products or not. 

Instead of carping we should be glad the operator sells 
his small coal even at a slight loss, for the sale helps 
the miner who has to mine it; it makes for conservation ; 
and perhaps after a while when the consumers of coal are 
well equipped for such grades the operator will be able, 
to his great pleasure, to sell his small sizes almost at an 
equal profit with those that are larger, though they in- 
variably run somewhat higher in ash and accordingly 
lower in heating power. 

“The second obligation of the consumer is to vote 
(by his choice in purchasing) for the right quality of 
goods,” says page 71. Does he do this by paying a rate 
for those coals which are inferior equal to that which he 
pays for those which are good? Would he fulfill Dr. 
Nearing’s requirement if he paid for the large quantities 
of rock, shale, sulphur and small coal coming out of the 
mine as if they were stove coal? 

As a matter of fact Dr. Nearing shows by his note at 
the foot of his table on page 90 that it is absurd to figure 
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on a ton of stove coal as he has done it. Much more 
reasonably might a farmer figure on the flour alone and 
overlook the straw and wheat bran. The industry must 
be viewed as a whole because the operator must take it 
all or leave it all. He cannot open a stove-coal mine or 
a chamber of chestnut. 

Our friend in Toledo has an interesting way of 
theorizing on the conditions in the anthracite region. 
This is based not on midnight oil, but entirely on mid- 
night meditations. No one ever wrote and no one, not 
even a mine workers’ agitator, ever told Dr. Nearing the 
following from p. 138: “The law of monopoly, ‘all the 
traffic will bear, is the law which fixes the anthracite 
wage. An employer has,a Scotchman working for him 
at $3 a day. An equally efficient Lithuanian offers to 
do the same work for $2. The employer is not in business 
for his health, and the work is given to the lowest bidder.” 
There is more along the same line on the page following, 
and it seemed so good to Dr. Nearing that he writes it 
also in slightly different wording on pages 111 and 112 
and with much vigor on page 141. 

It is similar to nothing in the anthracite coal regions. If 
the Scotchman quits his $3 job, and only a Lithuanian, 
however inefficient, can be found, the Lett gets $3 as 
surely as the man from Scotland. He can go to the 
Anthracite Arbitration Commission and demand it, and 
the back wages will be awarded even if the miner has 
consented to work and has worked for a year or more at 
the unauthorized wage. 


No Men Now Earnine Less Tuan $1.50 a Day 


Dr. Nearing also shows on page 99 that according to 
the statement from the census report on mines and 
quarries for 1902 there were a larger percentage of 
anthracite miners earning less than $1.50 than could be 
found in a number of other branches of the mining 
industry. On the next page he admits that the number 
of breaker boys accounts for this fact. It is not necessary 
to grieve over those adult persons thus underpaid, because 
in 1912, when the sliding scale was abolished and a 10 
per cent. increase on the basis rate was conceded, the 
wages of all men which under the increase would not 
reach $1.50 were raised to that figure. From this 
provision breaker boys were excluded. 

The argument of Dr. Nearing is that anthracite being 
a monopoly the miner should be better taken care of 
than the employee in an open industry. It is apparent, 
however, that in the anxiety to put the anthracite opera- 
tors at a disadvantage the public has been disposed to 
deny those increases in price which would permit of an 
increase of wages. The bituminous operators who can 
increase prices to any figure which supply and demand 
makes possible know that if the operators in nonunion 
districts will make equally liberal increases there is little 
or nothing to restrain them from raising wages. But the 
anthracite operators, because they are regarded as monopo- 
lists, are refused the right to regulate wages by the costs 
of production and are asked to stand all increase out of 
their privy purses, which, as has been pointed out, are 
inadequate to supply the demands made. 

Despite Great Advances in Coke Making, 
fourths of our coke is still made by the wasteful beehive 
process. Even in the case of byproduct establishments, it 
required nothing less than a world war to cause the operators 


of these installations to equip their plants to recover benzol 
and other chemiculs that had previously been wasted. 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—The biennial convention of the 
United Mine Workers in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
Jan. 18 was preceded by a convention of miners 
and operators on Jan. 17, the purpose being to 
agree on an interstate convention in which western 
and central Pennsylvania might be expected to 
take part. 





Before opening up the great biennial convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America an attempt was made by 
the leaders of the miners to induce the operators of Penn- 
sylvania to agree that they would enter an interstate confer- 
ence for the purpose of making a definite interstate agree- 
ment. To this end a meeting was held in the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind., on Jan. 17. As a result the interstate 
conference is assured, but the interstate agreement is a differ- 
ent matter and may not be attained. 

The central Pennsylvania operators who had held a meet- 
ing at Clearfield on Jan. 10 and decided that they were unal- 
terably opposed to an interstate agreement did not put in an 
appearance, but G. W. Schleuderberg, of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., and W. W. Keefer, of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Co., did attend, explaining, however, that they were there 
simply to see what was going on. They were not ready to say 
that they favored a conference. In fact, the Pennsylvania 
operators think that their scale is more favorable to them 
than those which other states to the west have hitherto 
secured, and they are not disposed to relinquish its advan- 
tages. 

Eastern Ohio Was Well Represented 


Ohio was present at the meeting in somewhat full force. 
From eastern Ohio came S. H. Robbins, M. Gallagher, Joseph 
Pursglove and Charles E. Maurer. The Cambridge or Hocking 
Valley district of the state was represented by James Pritch- 
ard, the commissioner of its association, and the middle dis- 
trict by W. H. Haskins. But it had not been expected that 
the Hocking Valley would participate in the settlement. The 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. is said even now attempting to secure 
an entirely new and more favorable scale. James Pritchard 
accordingly did not vote. 

The “bituminous” coal mines of Indiana were represented 
by P. H. Penna, A. M. Ogle, Hugh Shirkie, William Freeman, 
John H. Hewitt and Mort Gould, while the Indiana block mines 
had W. M. Zeller. Illinois had Rice Miller, C. M. Moderwell, 
H. Cc. Adams, Herman Perry and P. J. Wilson. 

There was some lack of representation of Pennsylvania 
among the miners. Van Bittner, the president of the United 
Mine Workers in the Pittsburgh district (district 5), was pres- 
ent, and also Robert Wood, the secretary. James Purcell, of 
central Pennsylvania (district 2), and Richard Gilbert, the 
secretary, were absent. 

John P. White, international president, 
Hayes, international vice-president, were present, and also 
the following Pennsylvania delegates of lower rank: iE Wika 
Hanaway, James Flood, Tom Hughes, William Hargist, John 
O’Leary, Sid Davis, William Teare, James Oakes and Philip 
Murray. Ohio had John Moore, George W. Savage and Lee 
Hall, while from the Indiana “bituminous” region came Wil- 
liam Mitch, Ed Stewart and Edgar Wallace. Illinois had 
Frank Farrington, Frank Hefferly and Duncan McDonald. 
John P. White acted as president and William Mitch as sec- 
retary. 

The operators desired time to hold a caucus of their own 
to discover what was the consensus of opinion as to the action 
to be taken. The Pittsburgh men declared themselves against 
being bound to joint action in an interstate conference, 
but they did not oppose such a convention being held for an 
expression of the views of the operators of the different dis- 
tricts concerned. 


and Frank J. 


Conference to Meet in Mobile, Ala, 


Some favored an Eastern city for the assembly, preferably 
Philadelphia; others were in favor of a Western city, but not 
Indianapolis. Some advocated French Lick, West Baden, Chi- 
cago or St. Louis. It was decided eventually to take Mobile, 
Ala., on C. M. Moderwell’s suggestion. Feb. 1 was fixed as 
the date on which the meeting was to be held. Each state 
will be represented by eight miners and eight operators, But 
from Pennsylvania they may not come or they may be in- 
structed to do nothing. There is a long way between an 
agreement not to protest against a meeting and a willingness 
to see it take place and act effectively. 

Much was said about the impossibility of raising wages. 
Schleuderberge stated that the high prices in his district were 
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largely due to embargoes and were therefore merely tem- 
porary. As a matter of fact wages can be raised in the coal 
trade if every operator in union and nonunion districts will 
raise them equally, and no one will know the difference. Ab- 
sence of profits is not a cause for not raising wages uni- 
formly, for there might: be no profits even if the wages were 
lowered an equal amount in every field. Let us free ourselves 
from the illogical ideas based on past conditions. 

If Illinois says it cannot stand for the present differentials 
in wages between Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Illinois 
well and good, but if every section is to add a few cents to 
the cost of mining, the amount being equal in all states, every 
state in the Union can stand such a change, Illinois as well as 
Pennsylvania. Perhaps Illinois can stand such an increase 
even better than Pennsylvania, for the efficient handling of 
coal in the former state assures it that it will pay less of the 
increased wage, if it is a flat increase, than any other state. 

The question is not whether the operators can pay it, for 
they can if they all determine to, but the real problem is 
whether by reason of increased cost of living and increased 
wages in othér labor the miners are entitled to an increase. 
Living has not increased in cost in the last two years, but it 
must soon if all other earners get increased wages as it seems 
indicated at present that they will. So the miners appear 
to have this as a good argument. When other workingmen 
receive an increased wage the miners’ social scale will be low- 
ered if they do not also receive more wages. 


These Are Days of Collective Bargaining 


We forget that we are not face to face with the conditions 
of our dads. Then operators did well to resist every increase 
in wage. They were playing a lone hand, and every day 
they could keep down wages profits were obtainable from this 
fact. Now wages go up throughout the industry, and prices 
must go with them, and we must not forget this fact. How- 
ever, there may be, it must be conceded, some gains from 
increases for some people. With a percentage increase the 
gain goes to the operators paying the lowest wages. With a 
dead increase—a rise uniform regardless of present wages— 
the advantage goes to the firms which are producing coal with 
the least number of day hands unless the dead-work scales 
are such that they overbalance that advantage. 

To show the effect of the dead-work scale, one section 
might pay nothing on some form of work, say draw-slate 
handling, and another might pay liberally for it. Unless the 
fixed increase in wage applied to both and scheduled the 
unscheduled slate handling in the former section, then of 
course the section paying for disposal of this material would 
stand to lose. Doubtless in some regions the handling of 
slate is not necessary, and so could not well be scheduled, or if 
scheduled, the schedule would be inoperative. 

The biennial convention will not be discussed in this issue 
because the meeting has not yet reached sufficiently definite 
conclusions. 
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Inquiry Imto the Explosion at 
Ravensdale, Wash. 


As was stated in Coal Age, Dec 4, p. 931, an explosion 
occurred on Noy. 16 at Ravensdale, Wash., in the mines 
of the Northwestern Improvement Co. The fatality list 
totaled 31 miners. A careful official investigation of 
the causes of the disaster has recently been made, but it 
failed to disclose the source of the trouble. Several mine 
employees testified that previous to the disaster they had 
occasionally found gas in the chutes, but that it was 
always cleared away rapidly before it could do any dam-_ 
age. 

Nearly all the witnesses were unanimous in their 
opinion that the air in the chutes and the gangways was 
good. They declared, however, that the third level, where 
the explosion occurred, was very dusty and that the 
floor and ribs were covered with fine coal. The most 
important testimony was that submitted by a_ fireboss. 
who stated that about six weeks before the explosion he 
had remonstrated with several of the miners for tamping 
shot holes with coal dust instead of with clay or moist 
dirt, as required by the company’s rules. 

Several miners testified that many of them were al- 
lowed to fire their own shots, though the general practice 
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was to let the fireboss examine them and do the firing. 
One of the firebosses said that he had examined the third 
level of the mine on the morning of the explosion and 
that he found nothing to lead him to believe that gas 
was present. ; 

He declared that the chutes were unusually dusty and 
that because of this they were sprinkled frequently. He 
said he had never received any complaint from any of 
the miners about the presence of gas in the chutes. ‘The 
members of the State Bureau of Mines and the coroner’s 
jury are of the opinion that the cause of the explosion 
will never be known. 


Refuse-StacKing Car 
By J. Prerre VoGEL* 


On the front cover of this issue of Coal Age is a re- 
markable photograph of a refuse-stacking car in operation 
at the Brush Creek Coal Mining Co.’s Waterman mine, 
Waterman, Indiana County, Pennsylvania. The accom- 
panying figure shows this car more in detail. 

The development of bituminous coal mines with large 
prospective capacities within the last few years has made 
it necessary for operators and engineers interested in the 





REFUSE-STACKING CAR IN USE AT WATERMAN MINH, 
WATERMAN, PENN. 


design of surface equipment to give considerable thought 
to the mine rock disposal proposition. In addition to 
the rock the wasting of the bone coal and other refuse 
made by the modern bituminous-coal preparing or pick- 
ing plant has become a serious matter when the mine is 
operated by a substation and there is no boiler plant 
convenient in which it can be used for fuel. The» in- 
creasing, and in some cases enormous, volume of this 
refuse material and its lability to ignition, spontaneous 
or otherwise, have called for some radical change in the 
method of handling. 

These difficulties led to the development of the refuse- 
stacking car shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
-car, to describe it briefly, receives 5 tons of mine rock or 
refuse, by one or several chutes, from a bin located at 
the tipple and is propelled by a motor (all wheels being 
driven) along either a level or adverse grade (up to 6 per 
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cent.), at.a speed of 600 ft. per min. Upon arriving at the 
wasting place, the hopper, which is mounted on a turntable, 
is revolved by the attendant in the direction in which it is 
desired to discharge the material. The high-speed apron 
conveyor driven by its own motor is then started and when 
the conveyor is up to speed, the material flows from the 
hopper through a gate onto this apron and is thrown 20 
to 30 ft. from the center of the car. The apron conveyor 
is necessarily of a special design to withstand the severe 
service required of it and is made of special chain having 
malleable-iron and forged-steel links, hardened-steel pins, 
with heavy bar slats and tees inserted every 20 in. to form 
the carrying apron. 

This car is operated by one man, who, owing to the 
large capacity and speed of the car, has sufficient time to 
perform other work around the tipple, not half of his 
time being spent on the car at a plant making a large 
quantity of rock and refuse. 

It will also be readily appreciated that the saving 
effected in labor for trackwork on the refuse pile is a 
‘considerable item, as the track once laid will make a pile 
at least 40 ft. wide at the top and the car makes the fill 
for its own track ahead. It has also been found that, 
by making a wide refuse pile of minimum height (12 to 
15 ft.) and allowing it to weather before adding more 
to it, no fires would occur that would result in the loss 
of the refuse track and interruption of the operation of 
the refuse-handling system. 

This system was installed for the Brush Creek Coal 
Mining Co. under the direction of L. W. Robinson, presi- 
dent, and F. M. Fritchman, general manager, by Heyl 
& Patterson, Inc., Pittsburgh, Penn., which firm has ap- 
plied for patents on this car. 
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A Remarkable Shale Found in 


am Illinois Mine 


In the underground workings of the Coal Valley Min- 
ing Co., at Sherrard, Ill, an unusual shale of a carbon- 
iferous nature is found. Several years ago Carl Scholz, 
president of the company, while examining the old work- 
ings, which had been abandoned for many years, was 
struck with the abundance of white crystals which came 
up from the bottom and filled the rooms almost to the 
roof, His investigations originally were for the purpose 
of checking the extensive swellings, but upon observing 
the astringent taste of the material the thought occurred 
to him that it might be possible to turn the deposit into 
commercial use. There is estimated to be 1,500 acres 
holding this shale, with an average thickness of 5 ft. 
yielding between five and six million tons of the material 
available for extraction. The shale upon contact with 
the atmosphere oxidizes and swells. 

Various processes for the commercial utilization of the 
product were investigated through chemical establish- 
ments, but little encouragement was found. In 1908 
samples of the shale were sent to Germany for test and 
investigation, and one of the chemists of the School of 
Technology at Charlottenburg said that it would make 
one of the best paint pigments ever seen. Samples of the 
shale have been submitted to a number of paint manu- 
facturers, who express the opinion that it has considerable 
value for this purpose. 

Upon calcination and grinding the material yields high- 
grade venetian red paints of various shades, ranging in 
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value from $15 to $30 per ton. Large amounts of sul- 
phuric acid can be obtained by means of an incineration 
process, as found by laboratory tests, which show that from 
a ton of shale there can be recovered 19 per cent. of acid, 
or 382 lb., worth at the present time approximately 41%e. 
per lb. 

It was found by the Wisconsin School of Agriculture 
that, by mixing the screened crystals of this shale with 
water and sprinkling it over a railway right of way, weeds 
could be exterminated, and this was true elsewhere where 
is was necessary to kill them. No injury to soil or road- 
bed resulted. 

The process of extracting this shale and manufacturing 
it into paint pigments, sulphate of iron, copperas and other 
byproducts seems to be a comparatively simple one, and it 
is likely that a plant will be established to utilize the 
deposit commercially. 
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Economics of Haulage 


The preliminary or proposed plan of a coal mine in- 
volves the adjustment of many items relating to natural 
local conditions. If the item of haulage is to be consid- 
ered, the problem of obtaining an economic grade for 
each section of the development is primary in importance 
if the combination of the presence of water with a soft 
fire clay bottom does not compel other arrangements. 
There are localities, however, where the seam lies approxi- 
mately level and entries or headings may be driven in any 
direction convenient for other reasons. 

The engineer must then plan the system of working 
to give the shortest haul with the minimum expense for 
construction and maintenance of roadways and also the 
least cost for entry driving. 

In localities where union labor is employed a charge 
generally known as yardage is made for driving the en- 
tries narrow. Narrow work usually includes all work less 
than 18 ft. wide. The price per linear yard of entry 
varies somewhat in different fields, as it is fixed in the 
district contracts made between the operator and the labor 
organizations. 

By increasing the amount of entry driven to a certain 
amount the shortest haul may be obtained. To effect this 
advantage the expense of constructing and maintaining 
the additional roadway and a reduction of efficiency 
through loss of ton mileage per foot of motor road oper- 
ated must be considered. The illustration shows a 
modified panel system of mining which is rapidly being 
adopted in many sections. 

From the main heading A secondary headings B and 
D are driven, and from the secondary headings the room 
or butt headings are driven on both sides. 
located on the butt headings just off the secondary head- 
ing. 

In gathering from rooms on butt heading N the coal is 
hauled away from its ultimate destination; in gathering 
from rooms on heading M the coal is hauled toward its 
ultimate destination. In order to eliminate this back 
haul the secondary heading XY, indicated in the sketch by 
dotted lines, could be driven and all coal from the terri- 
tory of V and P taken out over a roadway located through 
this heading. By driving this additional heading the 
mine may develop sooner in that particular section, but 
the usual rush for coal at an immediate low cost too 
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often induces a method of working which results in a 
sacrifice of future profits. 

The cost for yardage in driving heading XY, combined 
with many other items, will be an additional expense to 
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PROJECTION OF A MODIFIED PANEL SYSTEM 


be prorated over the cost of producing the tonnage from 
the territory served. The items of expense for heading 
AX’ alone may be expressed by formule. 


Let 

y = Length of heading X in feet; 

c = Yardage cost of driving 1 yd. of entry expressed 
in dollars; 

n == Number of entries on the heading; 

C, = Total cost of yardage for X; 

C, = Cost of construction of overcasts, brattices, 
doors, ete. ; 

C', = Cost of construction of main haulage track, 
exclusive of switches, minus the salvage value 
of the material when released ; 

C', = Cost of maintaining the roadway, stoppings, 
doors, overcasts, etc., during the period coal 
is being hauled ; 

== The value of the loss of efficiency from a re- 
duced ton mileage per foot of main motor 
road operated. 

Then 
C1 = — (1) 
and 
C=0,4+¢6,4+0,+C,+H (2) 
where 


C' = Total expense resulting from having driven the 
heading YX, 

The value of # is really a function of C although dif- 
ficult of calculation. It is easy to see, however, that if 
heading XY is omitted the traction on roadway B will be 
doubled and the combined tonnage (7) from butt head- 
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ings NV and P will have an average back haul of Z/2 ft. 
Let 
V = Cost of hauling 1 ton 1 mile underground, ex- 
pressed in dollars ; 
K = Total cost of back haul in dollars. 


7a VVe cs SVE 3 
5,280 X 2 10,560 (3) 
The advantages of driving the additional heading are 
now expressed by the value of K and the disadvantage 
expressed by the value of C. If other factors are not con- 
sidered, the ratio of these values determines the ultimate 
plan to be pursued. The values for the assumed varia- 
bles must be chosen only after accumulating and digest- 
ing all pertinent information obtainable in the same 
operating field or in a field supposedly similar. The value 
of the results will depend upon the competent judgment 
employed in the calculation, and the equations simply rep- 
resent a plan of reasoning and investigation that should 
be undertaken before adopting a decisive system of oper- 
ation. 
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Device for Making Spad Plugs 
By H. L. Burier* 


The accompanying illustration shows a useful device 
for making spad plugs. The tiresome job of whittling 
plugs is avoided, there is no litter, and much time is saved. 
With it several hundred plugs can be made in a few min- 
utes. 

Where sandstone or sandstone-and-slate roof is encoun- 
tered in the mines, it is necessary to use a hand drill or 
jumper to place holes for station and sight spads in the 
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A SIMPLE TOOL FOR MAKING SPAD PLUGS 


roof. This requires a plug to be driven in the hole to re- 
tain the spad. The device is used in making these plugs. 
It is formed by flattening a piece of tool steel at one end 
and rolling it into a circle the exact size of the plug de- 
sired. A slot is cut out to allow the plugs to pass out 
as they are made. The cutting edge is sharpened on an 
emery wheel, and the tool is then tempered. 

Poplar wood is best to use in making these plugs, as 
this swells on becoming moist and remains firm when once 
set. The wood is sawed to the desired length across 
the grain. The illustration shows a tool for making plugs 
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5g in. in diameter, which is a convenient size, but one of 
any diameter can be made by increasing the diameter of 
the cutting circle. 

The practicability of this tool has been thoroughly 
demonstrated, and it can be made by any first-class black- 
smith. 


Coal Freight-Rate Problems 


The following facts and figures have been presented to 
us by C. C. McIntosh, of Huntington, W. Va., as proof that 
the demand of the Norfolk & Western Ry. for an advance in 
rates on coal transportation is not justified. Mr. McIntosh 
states that the information comes from a highly reliable 
source and is entirely worthy of trust. 

Nearly 80 per cent. of the total tonnage of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. for the year 1915 was bituminous coal and coal 
products. To be exact, it was 79.13 per cent. This was a 
gain of about 1 per cent. over the tonnage reported for 1914. 
About 5% per cent. of the total tonnage was lumber, 9% per 
cent. was manufactured articles, about 4 per cent. agricul- 
tural products and nearly 2 per cent. cement, brick and lime. 
The freightage of other commodities was inconsiderable. 

The construction of the road and its equipment are spe- 
cially designed for the carrying of coal. The stability of the 
road and its capacity to earn money depend almost wholly 
on the fuel movement. It was built from the mines to the 
markets to be served by the most direct route possible and 
without special view toward the transportation of other com- 
modities. The Norfolk & Western Ry. depends on coal and 
has grown and profited in exactly the proportion that the 
coal business has increased and prospered. While the total 
traffic fell off last year 1,300,000 tons, there was a gain of 
about 1 per cent. in coal traffic, as has been shown. 


PROSPERITY OF THE NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


In 1902 the Norfolk & Western Ry. carried about 5,500,000 
tons of coal, in 1912 it carried nearly 20,000,000 tons, while 
in 1915 the tonnage closely approached 30,000,000. 

The coal-transportation rates of the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. are apparently 8.24 per cent. higher than those of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. The average rate appears to be 
92.385c. per ton transported. At this rate the present traffic 
of coal on the Norfolk & Western Ry., which is placed at 
27,935,000 tons for the year, means a revenue from that source 
of $25,797,900. 

The gross earnings of the Norfolk & Western Ry. are now 
said to be running 22.7 per cent. ahead of the receipts of last 
year. An estimate has been made and given circulation show- 
ing that the total net income of the road for the current year 
will amount to $20,220,000. Estimated charges and taxes to 
be deducted from this, amounting to $6,366,500, will leave a 
surplus for dividends for the year of $13,853,500. These 
figures, it is declared, are rough approximations, advance 
figures not being available. It is claimed, however, that the 
estimates should be fairly close. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. common stock is now earning 11.8 
per cent., as compared with 8.77 per cent. in 1915, 10.17 per 
cent. in 1913 and 11.71 per cent. in the prosperous year 1910? 
Norfolk & Western Ry. stock is declared to be one of the 
most stable and conservative investments among all the rail- 
road stocks of the world. The funded debt is not so large as 
five years ago, and the fixed charges have been reduced to 
low proportions. This statement appears: “It is doubtful if 
another road in the United States can show so clean a bill 
of health.” 


DOES NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. DESIRE INCREASE? 


Mr. McIntosh adds: “The West Virginia coal producers 
declare that this amazingly prosperous railroad, serving a 
wonderfully favored coal section, is to be made the victim of 
a conspiracy on the part of the Pennsylvania R.R. (its own- 
ers) and certain financial interests having the power to 
declare what shall be the policy of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
and other West Virginia railroads. 

‘Tt is not possible to believe that the officers and others 
interested in the Norfolk & Western Ry. and other West 
Virginia carriers entered with any heart into this fight for a 
rate increase. They have been made the puppets in a scene 
contrived by interests outside the state. 

“Tt cannot be believed that the wonderful state of pros- 
perity outlined for the Norfolk & Western Ry. would exist 
if the rates that are asked for should be granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The loss of business that 
is bound to follow would abound in ill to the railroads as well 
as the coal producers.” 
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John A. Hill, president of the Hill Publishing Co., 
jied suddenly from heart disease on Monday morning, 
Jan. 24, while traveling in his motor car from his resi- 
dence in East Orange, N. J., to his place of business at 
10th Ave. and 36th St., New York City. Mr. Hill had 
been engaged as usual in business affairs, and on leaving 
his office Saturday seemed to be as well as ever. Only a 
few of his intimate associates knew of the heart affection 
that caused his sudden death. 

He was 57 years of age, having been born on Feb. 22, 
1858, on a remote hill farm in the town of Sandgate, 
near Bennington, Vt. While he was a young lad his par- 
ents emigrated to central Wisconsin, settling at Mazo- 
manie. 

His childhood was that of the average boy on a small 
farm, and when 8 years old he was intrusted with the care 
of a flock of 300 sheep. His education was obtained in 
a country school, which he attended for a few months 
during each of five winters. He early learned to shift 
for himself, and at 14 years of age went to work in a 
country printing office, of which he was foreman at 17. 
He had a Yankee boy’s liking for mechanics, however, and 
after some years in the printing office he became half- 
owner of a machine shop, where he carried on repairs to 
a variety of local machinery. 

At 20 he was seized by the “Leadville Fever” and spent 
about a year roughing it and prospecting. He then ob- 
tained a position as a fireman on the Denver & Rio Grande 
R.R., being promoted to engineer within a year. This 
was in the early days of that road and just before the 
great “Santa Fe war,” when to drive a locomotive up the 
mountains and around the edges of canons required both 
nerve and courage. Very soon the young engineer gained 
a reputation for more than ordinary ability and coolhead- 
edness. These same qualities later on made him round- 
house foreman and assistant superintendent of motive 
power. 

An opportunity for study presented itself to the young 
engineer when he was put in charge of the engine of a 
snowplow. Its irregular runs gave him time for study, 
and he applied himself to railroad work and mechanics. 
Soon he began to contribute articles to the railway engi- 
neering department of the American Machinist. His 
first article was published in the issue of May 23, 1885, 
under the title of “Oil for Locomotive Motions.” The 
encouragement that came to him from the generous recep- 
tion given to his contributions turned his thoughts more 
and more away from railroading and toward technical 
writing. In 1885 he founded the Daily Press, of Pueblo, 
Colo., and edited it for some time. 

As a writer he had a forceful, original and breezy style 
and a thorough familiarity with practical matters. These 
qualifications, combined with a knowledge of the ideas and 
needs of the men in railroad work, enabled him to write 
articles which not only were well received in their day, 
but which still live in book form. 

At the end of the year’s venture on the Daily Press he 
returned to the Denver & Rio Grande and ran an engine 
until 1887, when the American Machinist, deciding to 
start a monthly journal, the Locomotive Engineer, called; 
him to be its editor. This brought him to New York in 
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time to prepare for the first issue of 1888. Three and a 
half years later, in company with Angus Sinclair, Mr. 
Hill bought the Locomotive Engineer from the American 
Machinist Publishing Co. and changed its name to 
Locomotive Engineering. 

The success of this journal under the new management 
was immediate, and was due in large measure to Mr. 
Hill’s ability to give human and general interest to arti- 
cles on mechanical and engineering subjects. Two nota- 
ble series of stories that attracted wide attention were 
ealled “Jim Skeever’s Object Lessons” and “Stories of 
the Railroad.” Both of these were afterward reprinted 
in book form. His experience as an engineer had taught 
him the evils and shown him the inherent weakness of 
the old rule of railroad promotion—according to length 
of service. He strongly advocated a system under which 
specific subjects were studied each year and promotions 
made according to efficiency. This system he embodied 
in his work, “Progressive Examination for Locomotive 
Engineers,” which was later adopted by the American 
Railway Master Mechanics’ Association as a standard form 
of examination on American railroads. 

During the early years of Locomotive Engineering My. 
Hill was both editor and publisher. Although its suc- 
cess was phenomenal, his keen business insight showed 
him that a journal appealing largely to locomotive run- 
ners had not the elements for the largest kind of business 
achievement. He perceived a larger opportunity in the 
American Machinist, a journal of good standing and 
reputation, but which for years had been conducted along 
ultra-conservative lines. So in 1896, with Mr. Sinclair, 
he bought the American Machinist and a year later sold 
his interest in Locomotive Engineering to his partner, 
thus becoming the owner of the technical journal with 
which his name has been longest associated. This con- 
nection was the foundation for one of the largest enter- 
prises ever established in the field of technical publishing. 

At this time, 1896, practically all business publications 
had their printing done by contract and were limited by 
such facilities as the printers were willing to provide. 
‘Mr. Hill’s early experience as printer and publisher had 
given him a strong liking for the mechanical, or manu- 
facturing, side of the work, and he was ambitious that 
his publication should own and operate its own printing 
plant. In order, however, for such a plant to be com- 
mercially successful, its expense and effort must be sprea:| 
over a number of journals. 

It was this situation among others that led Mr. Hill 
to add to the already successful American Machinist other 
well-established technical journals of high reputation. 
His first purchase was Power, in 1902. At that time 
this publication was a monthly journal devoted to the 
field of power transmission. Mr. Hill at once changed it 
to its present form and in 1908 made it into a weekly. 
In 1905 he became the owner of the Hngineering and 
Mining Journal. A fourth journal, Coal Age, was estab- 
iished in 1911 to cover a field which had become too 
vroad to be successfully reached by the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, which is now solely devoted to metal- 
mining interests. In 1911 he purchased a fifth journal, 


ithe Engineering News, from its founder and chief owner, 
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George H. Frost, and in November of last year he bought 
and consolidated with Coal Age the Colliery Engineer, of 
Scranton. 

Meanwhile the influence of the American Machinist 
had been spreading abroad to such an extent that in 
1900 a British company was formed to publish the 
European edition. Nine years later a German company 
was formed to translate it into German and publish it 
from Berlin. This made the American Machinist by far 
the most representative of all the international technical 
journals. 

An enterprise of Mr. Hill’s last years, in which he 
took great pride and to which he devoted his best energy, 
was the construction on the west side of New York City 
of the great building to house his publications. This 
structure was completed in the latter part of 1914. It 
was characteristic of him that not only did he plan at 
every point to suit the convenience and economy of 
manufacturing in the printing and publishing business, 
but that he also made unusual provision for the safety, 
comfort and health of the army of workers that the 
building houses daily. 

His initiative and leadership in the field of technical 
publishing are forcefully shown by the fact that many 
features of what is now considered best practice were 
inaugurated by him. 

He was first in printing a circulation statement in 
each issue, in adopting the standard magazine size of 
page—9x12 in.—in discontinuing the acceptance of copies 
returned by news companies, in establishing an adver- 
tisers’ service department, in discounting exchange adver- 
tising, in refusing to pay agents’ commission on advertis- 
ing contracts, in selling display advertising space on a 
flexible contract and in publishing a buyers’ cyclopedia. 
Numerous mechanical improvements and developments in 
printing machinery are also to his credit. Both the rotary 
sheet-feed presses and the web presses used in his own shop 
were built by manufacturers according to his sugges- 
tions. 

In addition to carrying on his own business he acted 
as mechanical engineer from 1900 to 1902 for the General 
Manifold Co., Franklin, Penn. Here he had charge of 
the building and superintending of the plant, the design- 
ing of special machinery and the development of continu- 
ous manifolding machines. 

Mr. Hill was married in Wisconsin in 1882 to Emma 
B. Carlisle, who with one daughter survives him. 

The story of Mr. Hill’s life is a remarkable illustration 
of a man winning his way by sheer strength and ability. 
Born in the humblest surroundings and with only such 
education as was afforded by the country schools in the 
woods of Wisconsin about half a century ago, he well 
proved the saying of the president of one of the leading 
American engineering colleges that “life itself is an 
education.” 

From his early boyhood, in whatever occupation he was 
engaged his personality was such that his associates in- 
stinctively recognized him as a leader, as a forceful organ- 
izer. In fact his capacity for organization was so great that 
he developed about him an organization for carrying on 
the manifold responsibilities of his five journals which 
easily carried all burdens during absences of several 
months at a time. The impression he made on those who 
met him was inavariably that of a man of strength and 
force. While he was a typically self-made man, he had 
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none of the objectionable conceit which is sometimes sup- 
posed to characterize men who have risen to power from 
humble beginnings. 

Mr. Hill was by nature modest and retiring. He was 
a genial man, fond of companionship and with an endless 
fund of good stories, but social and club life had little 
attraction for him; his two chief interests were the enter- 
prise he had created, in which he took such pride, and his 
home. For many years it had been Mr. Hill’s custom to 
write a Christmas greeting that reached every employee 
on the afternoon before the holiday. The one for last 
Christmas is so typical of his kindly interest in those 
around him, as well as showing the individuality of his 
literary style, that it is quoted below: 

“The year 1915 is almost gone; it has brought more 
loss, suffering, death and despair to the human race 
than any other year of all recorded time, and yet, it has 
been good to us. 

“We have not done so well as in former years, yet we 
have done well. 

“We are all here—not a funeral or a serious illness in 
our ranks. Most of us are warm and eat regularly— 
Allah be praised ! 

“All signs are favorable for better times, the optimist 
is in charge and the pessimist has been run over by the 
steam roller that is making the road to business clear— 
this concern is full of hope and that ‘Christmas feeling.’ 

“Most people dislike to get a bill at this time of the 
year, but here’s one that you need not pay, so we think 
it will be welcome. 

“With it goes a ‘thank you’ for every little item of 
service you have furnished this past year which has gone 
to make up the million-dollar mosaic that this company 
has made out of all our little items of service combined. 

“If your heart and mind be charged with as much 
good-will, love and respect for the Hill Publishing Com- 
pany as the institution has for you, the next year will 
be comfortable and happy for the whole works—hig 
wheels, little wheels, case and fob.” 

Mr. Hill was essentially a man of broad human sym- 
pathies. He took a fatherly interest in the welfare of his 
employees and delighted to have them refer to him as 
“The Old Man,” a term to which he indeed gave wide 
currency in his early writings on experiences in machine 
shops and locomotive roundhouses. 

Mr. Hill was a member of the Engineers’ Club, of New 
York City, vice-president and charter member of the 
Machinery Club, member of the Railroad Club and of the 
Campfire Club. In 1913 he was elected a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, among 
his references being Thomas A. Edison and James Hart- 
ness. He was the first and only president of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., chairman Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., of 
London, and president Deutscher Hill Verlag A. G., 
Berlin, publishers of Maschinenbau, the German edition 
of the American Machinist. 

The esteem in which Mr. Hill was regarded by his 
employees was put into words engraved on a bronze tablet 
over an ornamental fountain presented to him soon after 
the new Hill Building was completed. This is the 
inscription : 

“Within this monument to independence, truth and 
service in engineering journalism the employees of the 
Hill Publishing Company have placed this tablet—an 
appreciation of the man and employer, John A. Hill.” 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 23—Knowing something of what the mine 
foreman is up against, after an experience of several years, 
I want to say that there are four things that an efficient 
foreman must possess—namely, a certificate of compet- 
ency, practical experience, good common sense and lots of 
energy. Having these he is fairly well equipped to hold 
the position of mine foreman. 

Speaking of certificates of competency, I was asking 
one of the state mine inspectors what he thought of the 
new law in Pennsylvania. Instead of replying to my 
question directly, he asked me how I would like to take 
a trip to Europe in a ship that had no certified captain, 
which he thought was a parallel case to operating a mine 
without a certified mine foreman. However, the practical 
working of the law will prove its fitness or otherwise and 
we can well await developments. 

The mine foreman’s life is a round of duties and tasks 
for the performance of which he is held personally re- 
sponsible. He is face to face with the mandate, “He 
shall see,” ete., or, “He shall do,” etc. While he must 
carry out these laws, he must at the same time please the 
superintendent, follow the directions given by the en- 
gineer, listen to the complaints of the miners in almost 
every working place he enters and satisfy the mine com- 
mittee by plausible arguments that the men are not being 
robbed by the company. 


CHANCE HaprpENINGs CAUSE DELAY 


In addition to these requirements there are a multitude 
of things that are likely to happen any day in the mine 
and which will throw one or more places or sections of 
the mine idle for the rest of the day. A cutting machine 
may break down, or a pump refuse to draw its water, or 
a fall of rock may occur on the main-haulage road, 
thereby blocking the drivers, or the hoisting rope break 
so that no coal can be hoisted for a time; and the fore- 
man must answer for all of these possible accidents, which 
will cut down the output of coal for that day. He is 
fortunate if he can dodge the superintendent the same 
night. 

I have known superintendents who made it their busi- 
ness to question the men who quit early, to learn the 
cause of their coming out. Such a practice is naturally 
discouraging to a mine foreman. An efficient foreman 
would much prefer that the superintendent get this in- 
formation from him, which would show the confidence 
the superintendent has in his rendering a trustworthy re- 
port. I worked for one superintendent who, if all the 
men came out, would question none of them until he 
had seen me. The plan, however, was not without its 
advantage to the superintendent himself, as he was not 
pestered with the complaints of the men. They were 
compelled to deal directly with the foreman. 

The confidence that a mine superintendent establishes 
between himself and his foreman is one of the strongest 
possible incentives to efficiency. It gives a foreman the 


energy he needs in carrying forward the work. Where a 
foreman lives in daily fear of being unjustly censured by 
a superintendent who neglects or refuses to make a full 
and careful investigation of happenings in the mine, his 
power to produce results is lessened. I remember reading 
an article in Coal Age a few years ago written by Sim 
Reynolds and entitled “Carpetbagging.” Too many mine 
foreman are sufferers from this cause today. The dis- 
charge of a mine foreman without a full investigation of 
his acts is a real money loss to the company. 


Wren A New Foreman Assumes ContTrou 


A foreman going to a new place requires the exercise 
of careful judgment. He sees many things that he would 
like to change and knows, by so doing, he can improve the 
mine and increase the output. He must remember, how- 
ever, that expenses will go up while making such changes, 
and if this is not thoroughly understood beforehand by 
the management, he will be justly censured for the in- 
creased cost of production. If he is discharged as a re- 
sult, his successor will reap the benefits of his work and 
efforts to improve the mine. The newcomer finds things 
in good shape and sends out coal at a reduced cost. He 
may be an inferior man to the one whose place he is 
filling and yet, as a result of his good showing, he is 
promoted perhaps to a superintendency, while the next 
man who follows him as mine foreman may find the mine 
in the condition it was when the first man came to the 
place. 

All of these things go to make the life of a mine fore- 
man an arduous one, especially if the superintendent 
who hires him is not a broad-minded man and the mine 
foreman himself one who is frank and outspoken in all of 
his dealings with the company, so that they will fully 
understand his aims and purposes and be able to judge of 
his acts correctly. MINE FOREMAN. 
Penn, 





es 
Waste of Material im Mines 


Letter No. 1—In reading the letters relating to effi- 
cient mine foremen, I find many good points mentioned 
in regard to the waste of material sent into the mines. 
Most of the instances given are in the bituminous field, 
but I want to give a little of my experience in one of the 
big mines in the anthracite region during the last five 
years. 

In December, 1914, I finished the chamber where I was 
employed taking down props. I was paid to save all 
props and place them in a crosscut, which I did. Only 
this month, January, 1916, I was in the same place and 
was surprised to find that the props were still in the 
erosscut where I had placed them. I learned that the 
reason was that the foreman had refused to pay the 
miner working the next place for moving them, which 
could have been done at a cost of 5c. apiece. To esti- 
mate the value of this timber, which can now never be 
used again, there were 50 props 14 ft. long, for which the 
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company paid, say, 9c. a foot. This makes the éotal cost 
50 X 0.14 X9 = $63. To this must be added the cost 
of recovering the props at 5c. apiece, which makes 
50 X 0.05 = $2.50, making a total loss of $65.50, in 
driving a chamber 300 ft. long. Many foremen would 
rather let the company lose $65.50 than to add $2.50 for 
company time on the day sheet. 


WASTE OF TIMBER IN ANTHRACITE MINES 


There are many such chambers in the anthracite region, 
and in this one big mine there are many props lying in 
old crosscuts where they have been thrown because they 
were too large for the miners to take to the face. They 
are evidence of the bad judgment on the part of the mine 
foreman or his assistant. I have seen 10 chambers in one 
section of this mine with from 300 to 350 ft. of sheet 
iron in each chamber and four times that much of planks. 
They had been there so long that the iron was rusted and 
full of holes and the planks were rotted and unfit for fur- 
ther use. The foreman would say that he could not in- 
crease his pay sheet with the amount necessary to save 
this material. 

In most cases the wooden rails are left in chambers 
where the top coal is left up. Five years ago a chamber 
was finished and the road left in the rooms. ‘Two years 
later I was sent to that chamber to drive a crosscut 50 ft. 
long for ventilation. I found the rails in the rooms so 
rotted that they were unfit for use and was obliged to 
take it all out and put in a new road, at a cost, including 
the driving of the crosscuts, as follows: One miner, 25 
days at $2.50 a day, $62.50; two laborers, 25 days each at 
$2.20 a day, $110.00—a total of $172.50. 

This does not count the cost of the material. Later, 
when the top coal must be taken down, the chances are 
that the road will have to be laid again, making three 
lengths of road in driving this room 325 ft., or 975 ft. 
of wooden track. INcoe. 

Plymouth, Penn. 
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Recovery of Pillar Coal 


Letter No. 1—I was surprised to learn from reading 
the editorial in Coal Age, Dec. 18, p. 1024, that H. M. 
Chance in a recent address stated, “It does not pay to re- 
move all the coal, except in longwall work”; and, again, 
“The pillars cannot be removed in room-and-pillar work 
without using some artificial substitute.” 

I lave worked in the mines now for 24 years, starting 
as a trapper boy, and have filled every position except 
being steadily employed as a pumpman. I have seen some 
very extravagant work in respect to drawing back pillars, 
when much coal has been lost owing to the lack of prac- 
tical experience on the part of the management. I have 
seen coal that could have been recovered by the use of 
proper means, but had to be abandoned because the men 
in charge thought, like Mr. Chance, that it could not be 
taken out. 

I have worked in mines not far from where I am now 
employed in which we did not average more than 50 per 
cent. of the pillar coal, and to illustrate and show the 
difference in the results obtained when a proper system 
is employed, I will say that we are now taking out from 
90 to 95 per cent. of all our pillars and entry stumps. 
In the mine where I am now working there is a very 
soft bottom, while the coal is overlaid with a massive roof 
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that is hard to break. It would be impossible to draw 
back the pillars under these conditions were it not for 
the system adopted in these mines. 

Briefly described, this is as follows: All entries are 
driven to the boundary line before any attempt is made 
to draw back the pillars. These are made of sufficient 
size and are allowed to stand until the last room on the 
entry is driven up to its limit. The work on the pillars 
in the rooms and entries is then started at the inby end 
and proceeds regularly on the retreating plan. 

Our superintendent makes frequent visits to the mine 
and inspects the work to see how it is progressing. The 
mine foreman and myself are called into frequent con- 
ference with the superintendent. At such times he listens 
to our suggestions and explains his own ideas to us. He 
is a man who likes to study the suggestions of others and 
to adopt what is good and practical. He studies these 
suggestions from the standpoint of economy. 

In closing, permit me to say, in reference to economy 
in mining, that if all superintendents would take the 
same interest in the daily operations in the mine as our 
superintendent manifests and would regard to the same 
extent the safety of their employees, better methods of 
mining would be adopted and greater economy result 
therefrom. J. B. 

Chambersville, Penn. 


Wihy Mime-Rescue Cars Ceased 
To Tour Wlinois 


In the issue of Coal Age, Jan. 1, p. 29, appears the fol- 
lowing news item: 

Springfield—The state mine-rescue instruction cars have 
been called in and mine inspectors have been notified that 
this service will be discontinued until further notice. The 
cars have heretofore been sent to mining communities to give 
first-aid instruction. Rescue certificates were issued to 
miners who took the instruction. Now the miners who want 
instruction will have to go to the rescue stations. Lack of 
money for the purpose is the reason ascribed for the with- 
drawal of the cars. There are rescue stations at Springfield, 
La Salle and Benton. 


I desire to correct the impression that this item would 
naturally convey, by explaining the reasons for the dis- 
continuance of the mine-rescue instruction-car service. 

The three Illinois mine-rescue cars were called in off 
the road one vear ago, not through “lack of money for 
the purpose,” as stated, but because three years’ touring 
of the state, visiting mining camps for a prolonged stay 
of from three to six weeks, was resulting in no perma-~ 
nent organization of local first-aid teams or helmet crews. 
In many instances the cars had to be stationed on side- 
tracks at some distance from the town, making it incon- 
venient for the miners to visit them. Furthermore, the. 
limited space on the cars did not permit either helmet 
work or first-aid instruction to be taught in a satisfactory 
manner, and halls had to be obtained in the town for 
teaching purposes. 

Experience in helmet work had demonstrated to the 
commission the comparative uselessness of giving helmet 
training to men at mines where there were no helmets. 
As soon as the car left with its equipment of apparatus, 
the men for lack of apparatus had no opportunity to keep 
in training. Again, apparatus worn by a half-trained man 
or by one not in recent and constant training is not only 
dangerous to the wearer, but also to the men with him. 
No justification remained, therefore, for continuing these 
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tours of instruction and carrying helmets from place to 
place to train men who had no access to local apparatus 
after the cars had left the place. The equipment neces- 
sary to teach first aid can easily be carried about by in- 
structors, who can cover their itinerary more rapidly by 
regular train than by arranging for the transportation 
and parking of special cars. 

The commission felt that three years of educational prop- 
aganda should begin to bear some fruit for the money, 
time and effort expended. The three mine-rescue cars 
were therefore called in to their respective stations at 
La Salle, Springfield and Benton, and three local teams 
of five miners each were selected as mine-rescue teams. 
These men work in the mines, thus insuring their being 
‘in good, hard physical condition. They practice helmet 
work at least once, sometimes twice a week, being paid 
by the state for practice work and for services rendered at 
mine fires or explosions. 


THREE SUBSTATIONS ESTABLISHED 


Upon petition from the miners and operators at Herrin, 
DuQuoin and Harrisburg, Ll., a substation was established 
at each place upon the understanding that the local min- 
ers and operators would encourage and maintain mine- 
rescue teams. A year’s trial of volunteer teams demon- 
strated that, without a guaranteed regular rate of pay for 
practice work, a team could not be kept in existence and, 
without a dependable team, the substation with its equip- 
ment of apparatus was comparatively useless. A team of 
miners paid by the state was then organized at each of the 
substations. 

As a result of this plan Lllinois now has six state sta- 
tions serving as centers for mine-rescue apparatus and 
trained teams, with first-aid instructors ready to go any- 
where in the state to teach first-aid classes. ~ 

The commission fully realizes that the highest degree 
of efficiency possible in mine-rescue work can be reached 
ynly when each mining locality has its local teams of 
trained men familiar with the inside workings of the 
mines, and that this ideal condition can be brought about 
only by the fullest codperation between the parties at in- 
terest, the miners and operators, in an honest endeavor 
to promote safety. Tuomas H. Devuin, 

Chairman, Mine Rescue Station Commission. 

Springfield, Il. 
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Immigration in the Future 


Letter No. 2—The letter on “Immigration in the 
Future,” Coal Age, Jan. 1, p. 21, has interested me 
greatly, but I cannot agree with the suggestion that there 
will be an “unparalleled influx of foreigners to our 
shores” at the close of the European War. Since read- 
ing this article, I have been looking over the immigration 
reports for the past few years and am surprised to find 
that but a small percentage of those immigrants who 
are listed as having agricultural training or being farmers 
or foreign laborers find their way into the agricultural 
districts of our own country. 

For example, in 1910 only 5 per cent. of the foreign- 
born males of 21 years of age and over, living in Massa- 
chusetts, were to be found in the rural districts. This 
fact is suggestive when it is known that 12 per cent. of 
the total immigration from 1899 to 1910 appeared in 
the reports as farmers or farm laborers. In 1914, out 
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of a total immigration of 1,218,488, only 8.3 per cent. 
were reported as seeking to go to the great farming states 
of the South and West, while 60 per cent. of these im- 
migrants went to the great industrial centers of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Illinois. 

The report for 1915 shows a decline of immigration, 
and in my opinion the great question is not so much the 
fear that this country will be flooded by an undesirable 
class of foreign labor but rather, How are the industries 
of this country to be maintained, in view of the growing 
demand for output of all kinds of products ? 

It is difficult to predict what will be the condition in 
regard to emigration to this country when the war is 
ended. There is no doubt that the enormous expendi- 
tures by foreign nations for the maintenance of the war 
will greatly increase the burden of taxation when the 
struggle is over, and to escape this burden many will 
flock to this country. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that there will be great need of skilled men 
and laborers in those countries to rebuild what has been 
destroyed by the war, and no doubt large numbers of 
would-be emigrants will be induced to remain at home 
by the promise of good wages and plenty of work. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that if foreign govern- 
ments will make conditions which will be more congenial 
to their people they will be able to retain the most of 
them at home, and this will eventually cause a great de- 
It is true that many 
who have come here with great expectations have been 
disappointed and were only too glad to embrace the first 
opportunity to return to their own land. Others who 
have come without being deceived have remained, and 
many have become good citizens of the state. 

Mystic, Iowa. WILLIAM JAMES. 
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Output of British Coal Mines 


Letter No. 8—Reading the second editorial, in reference 
to British coal mines, Coal Age, Jan. 8, p. 88, which is en- 
titled “The Methods of Our Cousins,” and which dis- 
cussed both the letter of Wiliam James, Dec. 18, p. 1026, 
and my own letter, Dec. 25, p. 1072, made me conclude 
that I had not conveyed my meaning clearly in my last 
letter when I stated, “In those mines all the coal is mined 
by pick, sledge and wedge, except in the nongaseous mines 
in the anthracite field.” This statement gives the im- 
pression that the coal is undermined with a pick and 
brought down with a sledge and wedge, which is not the 
case. 

In all my experience in the steam-coal mines of Wales 
I do not recall ever once undermining the coal. As stated 
in my last letter, the shps lie at an inclination of 45 
deg. These slips occur in the formation every 10 in. to 
2 ft. apart and, with the gas pressure in the coal, make 
the work of mining the coal an easy proposition. More- 
over, there is almost always a layer of fine dust in each 
slip. The coal is brought down in large pieces with the bar 
or pick, while the sledge and wedge are used to break up 
the lumps that are too large for loading. 

The use of a coal pan by the miner to carry his coal 
from the face to the car also needs a little explanation. 
The Welsh coal has a worldwide reputation for purity, 
the coal being hand picked by the miner, who is often 
paid extra for loading pure lump coal. The impurities 
and slack are thrown back into the gob. 
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The steam-coal mines of South Wales are all worked 
longwall up to 8 ft. in thickness, and the slack and im- 
purities separated in the mine, together with the brush- 
ing and refuse from the roads and falls, are used for fill- 
ing the gob. Even with the precautions taken in clean- 
ing the coal, the operators have all the slack they need. 
They have never known the conditions that existed in 
this country (1909) when operators gave their slack away 
in order to get rid of it and in some cases paid $3 a car 
to have it unloaded, which in addition to the 54c. a ton 
paid the miner was a great loss. Even purchasers of slack, 
at times, demanded that the operator should pay the 
freight. Since that time, however, the introduction of 
the automatic stoker has solved the screenings problem 
in this country. 


AN UNwortTHy SUGGESTION 


The suggestion in the editorial, p. 89, that it would 
have been better for the operator to ship a coal of less 
purity is unworthy of consideration, even allowing it 
was discovered that, for certain briquetting purposes, the 
buyer in Belgium, taking advantage of the law that al- 
lowed a larger percentage of ash in the product, added 
sand to the coal received. So long as the operator gets his 
price for the coal, he is not concerned with what becomes 
of itin the market. His aim and pride are to ship the coal 
in the best marketable condition. 

Had the writer of the editorial been better acquainted 
with the character of the coal and the conditions in 
Welsh mines he would not have suggested the use of “high- 
erade, permissible explosives, such as are used in the 
United States.” The coal in these mines is practically 
loose; and as I have mentioned, the slips follow each other 
so closely that the coal sounds hollow when rapped on the 
face. I have often taken a crowbar to pry out the coal 
from the next slip. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the gas pressure in these mines is enormous. A _ hole 
drilled 12 ft. deep in the solid will often record a 
yressure of over 200 lb. per sq.in. It will be readily seen 
that the use of any kind of powder in the mining of this 
coal would not only be useless but dangerous, owing to the 
presence of gas and the fine dust that I have said almost 
always occurs in the slips. 

Machines were tried in these mines, in driving narrow 
entries, but their use had to be abandoned owing to the 
coal falling on the machines. The only kind of machine 
that will ever be successful in the mining of this coal 
is one that will automatically convey the coal away as 
it falls. Compressed air is commonly used as a motive 
power underground for shaft-bottom pumps and small 
engines. Compressed-air plants are a common part of the 
equipment in these mines. 

Again, reference is made editorially to the mines be- 
ing “extremely warm and enervating.” My experience 
in the mines of that region enables me to say that this 
statement is wide of the mark. The ventilation of Welsh 
imines is ideal, and it would certainly take a genius to im- 
prove the conditions in the mines in this regard. I worked 
for three years at one mine that lay at a depth of 1,524 
ft. below the narrow valley in which the shaft was lo- 
cated. The surrounding hills were 1,500 ft. above the 
valley, which was so narrow that there was not level space 
sufficient for a football field, and the local team were 
obliged to play on top of the mountain. Lying at a depth 
of practically 3,000 ft. below the surface, the conditions 
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were such as to make this mine enervating, and yet I never 
found it so, but always worked with flannel underwear, 
and in one place where I worked a year, I wore besides 
a cardigan jacket and a waistcoat while at work. 

While on a visit to the deepest mine in South Wales 
at Treharris, which lies over 2,200 ft. below the surface, 
I found the same conditions to prevail in that mine. My 
experience was not limited to a locality, but extended from 
the center of the coal field to the anthracite coal. I found 
the anthracite coal worked so freely that I used the same 
pick for a period of six weeks to dig the coal and brush 
the roof for 14 in. In this brushing there were two layers 
of quartz each 14 in. thick. 

The references in the editorial to H. Stanley Jevons, 
professor at the South Wales University, and M. Taffanel, 
a French engineer who made an inquiry into an English 
explosion, are of no importance, since the “insufficient 
ventilation” that they mention as existing in certain places 
and on certain occasions can be duplicated in many mines 
in this country. References to such eminent authorities 
as Prof. William Galloway or T. Forster Brown, who are 
well-known authorities on South Wales mining conditions. 
would have been more to the point. 

In regard to the railroad cars being of small capacity 
(10 tons), it must be remembered that coal operators in 
Great Britain build their own cars, and a larger tonnage 
would mean increased expense with no advantage resulting 
to them, as the small cars best suit their conditions. This 
makes a different proposition from what exists in this 
country where the railroads own and furnish the cars. 
I surmise that if our operators had to build them there 
would be few 40-ton cars in use. 


COMPARISON OF WELSH AND ILLINOIS MINES 


In closing permit me to say that my 13 years’ experience 
in South Wales—which was mainly in the deepest mines, 
both in flat and pitching seams and in thin seams 22 in. 
in thickness to others where the coal is 9 ft. high—en- 
ables me to state that there are no mines to my knowledge 
in this state of Illinois that can compare in any way 
with the mines in South Wales, either in respect to equip- 
ment or the efficiency of ventilation. A reference to 
“authorities” may satisfy some, but I am like the man 
from Missouri, who must be shown. 

It is reasonable to suppose that European operators 
are as eager to reduce the cost per ton and to increase the 
output of their mines as their American brothers. It is 
well known that the American miner’s average daily 
production far surpasses that of the European miner; but 
owing to the difference of conditions, over which they 
have no ‘control, there is no comparison between them. 
Again, the fortunes invested in the development of those 
mines require that everything should be done that is 
possible, in order to secure the best results. 

The efforts put forth for the education of the mining 
classes in Great Britain show that ccal operators are 
awake to their responsibilities. In the conduct of min- 
ing classes the salaries paid and the equipment fur- 
nished, exceeding as they do the outlay for the same items 
in this country, are evidences of the high regard in which 
the education of miners is held. It may be said, also, 
that the mining laws of Great Britain are more strictly 
enforced and obeyed than those in this country. 

W. L. Morean, 


East St. Louis, Il. Former State Mine Inspector. 
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Fan Ventilation 


I do not understand the answer to the last question 
on page 1076, Coal Age, Dec. 25, which states that the 


speed of a fan will be reduced when the air is short-cir- - 


cuited by opening the division doors at the shaft bottom. 
It does not seem to me that this will work out in prac- 
tice. What checks the speed of the engine when the 
mine resistance is cut out by opening the door and the 
load on the fan is thus reduced? Without a good gov- 
ernor, it seems to me that the engine would run away 
under the lighter load. S. D. Harnty. 
Allport, Penn. 


As stated in the previous answer, when the door is 
open, the resistance of the mine being cut off, a larger 
volume of air rushes through the fan and the frictional 
resistance within the fan is greatly increased. The work 
thus absorbed by friction is lost, and this leaves less 
power effective for turning the fan, which runs slower 
under those conditions. This has been tried many times 
in practice. For the same power applied to the fan shaft, 
the speed of the fan will be less as the resistance is less. 
In other words, the same power will drive the fan faster 
as the resistance is increased. 


Accident im Electric Blasting 


I will be glad if some reader of Coal Age can throw 
any light on the cause of the following accident: 

At a shaft recently sunk in Pennsylvania, which was 
at the time of the accident about 450 ft. deep, a round 
of holes had been charged with 40-per cent. dynamite. 
Electric detonators were used altogether for blasting. 
After having connected up the holes at the bottom of the 
shaft, the sinkers were hoisted to the surface and the 
final connection was then made with the battery at the 
top of the shaft. When all was ready, the shots were 
fired, and it was supposed that all of these were exploded. 

The wires having been disconnected from the battery, 
the sinkers were again let down the shaft. A few sec- 
onds after they reached the bottom, one of the shots let 
go, killing one man outright and injuring another so 
severely that he died shortly afterward in the hospital. 

In all my experience with dynamite and caps I have 
never known an accident of this nature to occur. I have 
been under the impression that it would be impossible ‘to 
happen in electric blasting. In the use of fuse and caps 
for firing shots it is of course different, as we all know. 
I have seen a comparatively short piece of fuse hang 
fire for hours and the shot suddenly explode when least 
expected. When wires are used to connect the battery 
with the shots, however, I cannot see how it is possible 
for an explosion to take place after the current is 
cut off by disconnecting the wires from the battery. This, 
to my mind, is a strange occurrence, and I would be glad 
to hear of similar instances that may have occurred in 
the experience of others. Perhaps some reader of Coal 
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Age can explain what, in his opinion, is the possible cause 

of such an occurrence. It may be the means of prevent- 

ing a similar disaster elsewhere. This was a wet shaft. 
Houston, Penn. J. T. ReyNno.ps. 





It is not an uncommon experience for shots to misfire 
when electricity is used to explode the detonator, al- 
though this does not occur as frequently as in the use of 
fuse or squibs. In electrical firing the causes of misfire 
are not as fully understood as could be desired, but ex- 
perience has shown that at times the electric current may 
fail to explode the detonator, or this not being the case, 
the explosion of the cap may not be of sufficient force to 
cause the explosion of the dynamite. The charge, how- 
ever, may be ignited and the combustion thus started de- 
velop into an explosion shortly afterward. This would 
seem to be the most probable cause of this accident. 

As is well known, there are two general types of electric 
fuses, known as the “low-tension” and “high-tension” 
fuses. As shown in 
the accompanying 
figure, in each of 
these fuses copper 
wires are embedded 

I US in the fulminate of 
HIGH-TENSION FUSE mercury containedin 
the cap. In the low-tension fuse the inner ends of the 
two wires are connected by a platinum-wire bridge. The 
passage of the electric current renders this platinum 
bridge incandescent, whereby the fulminate is ignited and 
explosion follows. In the high-tension detonator there is no 
platinum bridge connecting the two wires, but their ends 
are brought close enough together so that a spark jumps 
this interval when the current is turned on. The passage 
of the spark ignites the fulminate. 

In the early manufacture of these detonators much 
trouble was experienced from misfires, owing to the ac- 
cidental breaking of the platinum-wire bridge of the 
low-tension detonator or the misplacing of the ends of 
the wires in the high-tension detonators so that no spark 
passed between the wires. These troubles have largely 
disappeared in the present improved methods of manu- 
facture. Low-tension detonators are often preferred be- 
cause they permit of testing each detonator immediately 
before it is used. The test is made with a galvanometer 
and a small portable battery capable of passing a weak 
current through the detonator, which reveals at once 
whether the bridge is intact or broken. It is impossible 
to test the high-tension detonator in this manner. 

The important feature of electric firing is the use of a 
detonator of sufficient strength to cause the complete ex- 
plosion of the dynamite charge. The use of an under- 
strength detonator is probably responsible for more acci- 
dents in blasting than any other cause. Also, the per- 
fect insulation of the wires connecting the charge with 
the battery is of the highest importance. We shall be 
glad to have this important subject thoroughly discussed 
by those whose experience will be of interest to all. 
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lowa Engineers’ Examination, 
Des Moimes, Nov. Ye-lO, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—What is the code of signals established by law in 
Iowa? 

Ans.—Sec. 32 
the following code of signals: One ring or whistle—hoist 
coal or empty cage, also stop cage if in motion. Two 
rings or whistles—lower cage. Three rings or whistles— 
men are ready to come up; engineer gives one ring or 
whistle as return signal, and then men enter cage and 
one ring or whistle is given to hoist. Four rings or 
whistles—hoist slowly, danger. Five rings or whistles— 
accident in mine; get stretchers and supplies. Six rings 
or whistles—reverse the fan. 

One ring or whistle given by engineer signifies he is 
ready to hoist cage on signal from below. Two rings or 
whistles given by engineer ask the bottom man or cager 
to bell away an empty cage, which is hoisted on one ring 
or whistle given from the bottom. The law provides for 
the further addition, with the consent of the mine inspec- 
tor, of any signals deemed necessary for the efficiency of 
the mine or safety of the employees, but requires that 
such additional signals shall be posted for the information 
of engineers and employees. 

Q@ues.—(a) Define horsepower. (b) How do you 
determine the capacity in horsepower for a given size of 
pipe for a simple engine? 

Ans.—(a) In steam engine practice a horsepower is 
estimated as 33,000 ft.-lb. per min., which is the power 
required to raise a weight of 33,000 lb. through a vertical 
height of 1 ft. in 1 min. or 1,000 lb. through a vertical 
height of 33 ft. in 1 min. 

(b) This question, as it reads, is unintelligible. It 
is probably intended to ask, How do you determine the 
size of pipe required to supply steam for a simple engine 
of a given horsepower? ‘The consumption of steam by 
a simple engine is commonly estimated as 30 lb. per hp.- 
hr. In order to estimate the size of pipe required to 
supply this weight of steam to an engine each hour, it is 
necessary to know the gage pressure under which the 
engine is to be operated, which determines the volume 
of steam per pound, as given in steam tables. Then, 
knowing the volume of steam required per horsepower, 
it is common practice to assume a velocity in the live- 
steam pipe of 6,000 ft. per min., which, divided into the 
volume of steam required per horsepower per minute, will 
give the sectional area of the pipe in square feet. This 
must be multiphed by 144 to reduce to square inches, and 
the required diameter of the pipe is then calculated from 
the sectional area in the usual way. 

For example, assuming a simple engine requires 30 lb. 
of steam per horsepower-hour and is operated under a 
gage pressure of, say, 80 lb. per sq.in. at sea level, making 
the absolute pressure supported by the steam 95 lb. per 
sq.in., the volume of the steam as taken from steam tables 
(Marks and Davis) is 4.65 cu.ft. per Ib. This makes 


of the Iowa mining laws (1915) gives. 


the volume of steam to be supplied to the engine 30x4.65 

= 139.5 cu.ft. per hp.-hr. Now, assuming 100 hp. in 
the engine, the sectional area of the pipe is 

" , _ 100 X 139.5 x 144 

"is 60 X 6,000 





= 5.58 sq.in. 
The diameter of this pipe is 


d= ey see = 2.67, say, 22 in. 

Ques.—What advantage does a flue add to a boiler? 

Ans.—It increases the heating surface of the boiler 
and furnishes an additional passage for the escape of the 
smoke and gases of the furnace. 

Ques.—How can the horsepower of a boiler be figured 
roughly ? 

Ans.—The horsepower of a boiler is estimated roughly 
from its heating surface, according to the particular type 
of boiler in use. Thus, a plain cylindrical boiler requires 
from 6 to 10 sq.ft. of heating surface per horsepower; a 
horizontal flue boiler, from 8 to 12 sq.ft. of heating surface 
per horsepower; a horizontal tubular boiler, from 14 to 
18 sq.ft., ete. 

Ques.—What is the real measure of the horsepower of a 
boiler ? 

Ans.—The true measure of the horsepower of a boiler 
is the weight of water evaporated in pounds per hour. 
This weight multiphed by the special factor of evapora- 
tion and divided by 34.5 will give the true horsepower of 
the boiler. 

Ques.—Compare steam-engine hoisting to electric- 
motor hoisting and explain the advantages of each sys- 
tem. 

Ans.—The comparative advantages of these two 
methods of hoisting will depend largely on the style of 
equipment at the mine and the size of the operation. 
Generally speaking, it may not pay to make an electrical 
installation for the purposes of power and lighting in a 
small mine with limited capital and possibilities of devel- 
opment. But in the operation of a large mine an 
electrical installation is ideal, both with respect to 
economy and simplicity of operation. 

In general, where a mine is electrically equipped to 
supply power and lighting underground, the maintenance 
of a separate power plant to supply steam for hoisting 
and ventilating is an unnecessary additional expense. An 
electrical hoist should always be used in that case. Also, 
where electricity can be obtained from a supply line, an 
electrical hoist can be operated at a less cost for main- 
tenance and repairs than a steam hoist. An electrical 
hoist is more reliable and requires less iptelligence on the 
part of the engineer or motorman charged with its 
operation. The objection is sometimes made that the 
engine room of an electrical hoist is cold in winter, but 
this can be readily overcome by supplying the required 
heat. The engineer in charge of an electric hoist should 
have sufficient mechanical ability and skill to enable him 
to grind down a commutator when necessary. 
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Washington, D.C. ° 


The House Committee on Mines and Mining has under con- 
sideration a bill to provide for a commission to codify and 
suggest amendments to the general mining laws, which has 
just passed the Senate. The measure was originally Senate 
bill No. 52 and created a commission of three members, two of 
them to be lawyers of experience in mining law and the third 
a mining engineer with experience in the operation of mines. 

The commission is directed to prepare for the information 
and use of Congress a tentative code of laws providing for the 
location, development and disposition of mineral lands and 
mining rights in the lands of the United States, including the 
Territory of Alaska, such as will be best adapted to existing 
conditions and correct defects or supply deficiencies in exist- 
ing general mining laws. 

The members are to receive $500 a month and the sum of 
$25,000 is appropriated to meet expenses, including outlays for 
traveling. 

The bill further provides: 

_ “See. 3. That the commission shall hold public hearings 
in the principal mining centers in the western United States 
-and Alaska; invite and receive suggestions and opinions bear- 
ing upon or relating to existing mining laws or desirable 
amendments thereof; and may also consider the laws and 
experience of other countries with respect to disposition and 
development of mines and minerals. : 

“Sec. 4. That within one year after the passage of this 
act, at which time the said commission shall expire, it shall 
submit to the president full report as to its operations, con- 
clusions, and recommendations, including in or transmitting 
with said report a tentative code of mineral laws, as pro- 
vided in section two hereof, and within 30 days from receipt 
thereof the President shall transmit the same to Congress 
with his recommendations.” 

This measure is identical with that passed by the Senate 
about a year ago. 

The House of Representatives has likewise passed, on Jan. 
15, the Ferris bill (H. R. 406), providing for the leasing of 
coal, oil, gas and sodium lands on the public domain. This 
bill was introduced early in the session and is similar to 
measures on the same topic that have been presented at recent 
Congresses. The Ferris bill is reported to have strong support 
in the Senate and the fact that it is still so early in the session 
is believed to afford good expectation of some action regard- 
ing it. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The joint conference of anthracite miners and operators 
in New York will endeavor to draw up a contract that will 
affect more than 175,000 workers. February 10, the date fixed 
for the conference, was suggested by the operators. It was 
pointed out here that the fixing of the early date for this con- 
ference indicates a desire of both sides to reach an agreement 
before Mar. 31, when the present contract expires. There is 
a chance, however, of a slight delay in starting the anthracite 
negotiations, as it is stated, the Mobile conference of Feb. 1 
is contingent on the miners getting through with their con- 
vention before that date, and the beginning of the hard coal 
meetings depends upon the length of the Mobile conference. 
President White is expected to attend both conferences and 
may have to divide his time between the two meetings. It is 
probable the anthracite meetings will be held only when he is 
present. 

There is considerable speculation here as to who will be 
the leader of the anthracite coal operators in the negotia- 
tions since George F. Baer, head of the Reading Co., who 
always directed the affairs of the anthracite operators in their 
negotiations is dead. 

The demands of the anthracite miners were formulated 
last fall and will receive the approval of the convention now 
being held at Indianapolis. A 20 per cent increase in wages, 
and the check-off are among the demands they have drawn up 
and will present to the operators. 

A scale for the bituminous fields of the state will propably 
eall for at least 10c. a ton increase in wages. Some expect an 
increase all the way from 5c. to 20c. 

Two years ago the miners in the western part of the state 
demanded an increase of 5c. a ton and a 10 per cent increase 
for day labor, yardage and dead work. The mine-run basis 
of payment, check-off and a uniform day and wage scale for 
all classes of day labor are among other things that are ex- 
pected to be asked for this year. 
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There is also a likelihood that a two-year agreement will 
be demanded. The anthracite miners are also asking for a 
two-year agreement, so that both contracts, if made for that 
term, will expire at the same time. 


Complaint of Discriminatory Rates 


The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association on Jan. 20 filed 
with the Public Service Commission complaint against the 
Pennsylvania R.R. lines west, charging unfairness of rates 
to Philadelphia, Newcastle and Erie. It was also charged that 
the railroad company discriminated against some mines and 
favored others. 

The Commission will ask the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
for an answer to the complaint, and will then give a hearing, 
probably in February. 

The Atlantic Refining Co, of Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Scranton, has also filed with the Public Service Commission 
complaint against the Pennsylvania R.R. for increasing rates 
on coal carried from Stoneboro to stations on the Franklin 
division from 30c. to 45c. a ton. 

Arrangements have been made by the Commission for a 
conference to be held with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
the bituminous coal operators and shippers on the protests 
made against the company’s rule that cars would not be sup- 
plied for loading of coal from wagons. Many operators have 
protested that the rule would hamper them in shipping 
because mines are not all equipped with sidings and tipples. 


The Docket to Be Cleared 


Steps to clear the dockets of the Dauphin County Court 
of all suits brought by the state for recovery of anthracite 
coal tax under the act of 1913 will be taken before the end 
of the month. There are about 70 pending, in all of which 
verdicts will be taken for the defense, the state having lost 
the test case. Pending some legal action the auditor general 
will assess the tax under the act of 1915, which has not been 
tested in the courts. 


Disobedience is An Adequate Cause for Discharge 


Miners discharged for violations of orders and not through 
discrimination because of membership in a labor organization 
cannot ‘claim reinstatement. This is the substance of a 
decision rendered by Charles P. Neil, of Washington, D. C., 
umpire of the Anthracite Conciliation Board in the case of 
John Burhock, who lost his position with the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. on Dee. 138, 1913. 

Burhock was employed on a night shift in robbing pillars. 
He was directed on going to work to stand timbers in the 
“monkey gangway” before loading any coal, the timbers 
previously placed having fallen. Instead of doing this he 
loaded out 11 cars of coal and stood but one set of timbers. 
His defense was that the coal spilled from the pillar and that 
it was necessary to remove it before the timber could be 
placed. This was denied by the officials and the man who 
worked on the day shift, and they united in declaring his 
action had made conditions more dangerous. 

The conclusion of the decision holds that Burhock had not 
shown he was discharged without cause and his request was 
refused. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Seranton—The Delaware & Hudson Co. in its coal depart- 
ment has sent out notices to all of its salaried employes that 
from now on if they are discovered entering, leaving or 
congregating in places where liquor is sold that it will be 
sufficient cause for immediate dismissal. 

Centralia—Officers of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has 
started reorganization of the fire companies stationed at the 
various collieries of this region. The companies have been 
well drilled, but in the future a higher standard of service 
will be required. Efficiency Engineer John Lloyd is in charge 
of this work, and the notices announcing the decision of the 
company have been posted at the various mines. 


Wilkes-Barre—Representatives of the Wilkes-Barre Anthra- 
cite Coal Co. have agreed to repair at once the damage that 
has been done to streets as the resuit of the cave over its 
workings, which caused gas, water and sewer pipes to break. 
The ground gradually settled to the depth of 5 ft. Consider- 
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able water 
Colliery workings. 
mine itself. 


from the mains found its way into the Smith 
The greatest damage is probably to the 


Edwardsville—The strike of 1,200 employes of the Kingston 
Coal Co. came to an end when General Manager F. HE. Zerbey 
agreed to meet the general grievance committee and adjust 
whatever differences there might be. It was stated that the 
men have about 14 grievances to take up with the company 
officials. Chief among the grievances of the men is said to be 
the handling of the physical examination clause of the work- 
men’s compensation act. The men claim that two strong and 
perfectly able-bodied men have been rejected by the medical 
examiner. And this constitutes a grievance. 


Shenandoah—The suit of the Home Brewing Co. has been 
given an interesting turn by the fact that the ground in the 
vicinity of the brewery has developed several large cracks. 
It was in anticipation of such damage that the company had 
some time ago instituted suit against the Girard Estate and 
the Thomas Colliery Co. for removing pillars in the old work- 
ings beneath the streets. 


BITUMINOUS 


Jenner—Inmates of a tenement owned by the Consolidated 
Coal Co. were forced to flee into the rain on Jan. 23 when the 
large structure took fire in some way. The building was 
completely destroyed. The origin of the fire is not known. 
The miners and their families are being cared for by neigh- 
bors. 


Ebensburg—Local coal operators are compelled to sit by 
helplessly and listen to quotations of from $2.50 to $3 because 
they cannot get the cars to handle their output. The car 
shortage is getting worse and one mine which has a capacity 
of 7 cars per day received but 8 steel hoppers the past week. 


Connellsville—Coal valuations in Fayette County have 
been increased $50 an acre by the county commissioners, who 
contend that coal is more valuable today than ever before. 
The Connellsville vein, consisting of about 13,000 acres, has 
been advanced from $650 to $700 an acre: the Pittsburgh vein, 
65,000 acres, from $550 to $600, but the Springhill vein, 500,000 
acres, has been allowed to remain at $250 an acre. The new 
valuations are for taxation purposes for the next three years. 

The demand for coke has now become greater than ever 
but the handicaps upon its manufacture and delivery have 
multiplied recently. Foreign holidays, cold weather and 
shortage of cars have rendered it impossible for the coke 
manufacturers to push their business as they would like. The 
production for the week ending Jan. 15 was 425,521 tons, of 
which 171,927 tons came from merchant operators and 248,594 
tons from furnace interests. 


Uniontown—The routine matters connected with the 
rejuvenation of the Coke Producers’ Association were dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the independent coke producers. 


MeGovern—The Allison Mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
are about to be reopened after an idleness of several years. 
These mines are said to be the oldest in Washington County, 
having been opened in 1871. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. acquired 
the property several years ago. 


Johnstown—An explosion of 20 sticks of dynamite and 
about 75 lb. of powder in a magazine of the Argyle Coal Co. 
at Southport recently, destroyed the magazine and did more 
or less damage to windows in the town. A Pennsylvania train 
just entering Southport station was shaken and many win- 
dows were broken. The cause of the explosion is unknown. 
Approximately 100 lb. of permissible powder stored in the 
magazine did not explode. 


Fayette City—Two men were seriously burned while 19 
others were less severely injured while riding into a mine in 
“dilly” cars when the car containing the miners’ individual 
boxes of powder exploded in the Apollo mine, commonly 
known as the Jutte mine, recently. The two men injured 
were severely burned around the face and body, their clothes 
being entirely burned off. 


MARYLAND 


Frostburg—The Consolidation Coal Co. has a large force 
of men at work at Vale Summit reopening the old mines 
there which have been closed for 85 years or more. These 
mines were compelled to close on account of a fire which 
started in the inside workings and which at that time it was 
impossible to put out. An effort is now being made by a 
system of walls and brattices and other later-day scientific 
methods to smother the fire. If this can be accomplished, 
much valuable coal which would otherwise be lost can be 
reclaimed, mined and put on the market. 


Cumberland—It was announced on Jan. 18, effective Jan 


15, that the Colsolidation Coal Co. in the Georges Creek 
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region granted a voluntary increase in wages to miners of 
2%c. a ton. They will receive 68c., while the day laborers 
have been increased 10c. a day. There was no formality in 
giving the advance, notices not even being posted. The 
miners were informed orally through their foremen. Other 
companies in the region generally will follow suit. There is 
much new development in this field. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Twenty-one deaths in the mines of the state 
from accidents were reported to the Department of Mines for 
the month of December, 1915. In the corresponding month 
of the previous year 29 deaths occurred. Chief Henry in his 
report remarked upon the decrease of fatalities attributing 
the cause to more care being exercised on the part of miners 
and operators and all connected with the mining industry. 


Bluefield—Coal operators of West Virginia “ave come to 
regard first aid as a necessity instead of a luxury. This state- 
ment is made in an article contributed by Dr. G. C. Merriam, 
published in the current issue of the West Virginia ‘Medical 
Journal.” The author states that the operators of West Vir- 
ginia have come to look upon first aid as a justifiable expense 
added to the cost sheets. 


Logan—The Island Creek-Superior Coal Co., with newly 
opened operations on Main Island Creek, shipped its first car 
of coal on Jan. 19. Its output will be marketed by the Wyatt 
Coal Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—It is stated here that the various Elkhorn 
Mining Corporation mines at Hemphill are to resume opera- 
tions on full time after lying idle for 18 months. 


Frankfort—Legislative matters are attracting much of the 
attention of the coal interests of Kentucky at this time. Aside 
from the workmen’s compensation bill there are several other 
measures which would have a direct bearing on the mines. 
The usual bill to prohibit mine operators and other corpora- 
tions from employing armed guards is before the assembly. 
Senator S. B. Huntsman has introduced a measure stipulating 
the manner of division of coal where mined from leased land; 
Senator B. C. Lewis has a bill which would call for certificates 
for mine foremen and fire bosses: Representative Bays is 
fathering a measure relating to inspection of scales and 
weights at mines. Another matter before the assembly is a 
project which seeks to divide Pike County and to create a 
county to be named after Goy. Stanley. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The men who are working in the Fort Pitt coal 
mine have penetrated a distance of half a mile. Water here 
stops further progrsss. Only a small force of men is being 
worked until the water may be pumped out. 


Columbus—The sliding of the side hill over the railroad of 
the Piney Fork Coal Co. in Jefferson County, Ohio, has delayed 
loading of coal at its stripping operation. It will be necessary . 
to build another railroad. 


Sunday Creek Co. 
of property and equipment at its plants in this 
for shipment to other points, presumably in* West 
The company store here has been dismantled and 


Nelsonville—The 
removal 
vicinity 
Virginia. 
closed. 


is continuing the 


INDIANA 


Washington—With two mines out of operation on account 
of accidents and inability to get coal from the south on ac- 
count of the condition of the C. & E. I. Railroad, a coal famine 
is threatened here. . 


Brazil—Operators of the Brazil block coal field. have re- 
organized and elected officers as follows: President, J. H. 
McClelland; vice-president, W. M. Zeller. 


MICHIGAN 


Auburn—The Black Diamond coal mine, owned by the 
Robert Gage Coal Co., has been abandoned because of the flood 
which inundated it recently. The rich coal measure, however, 
will not be abandoned and a new shaft will be sunk in the 
spring. 


ILLINOIS 


Hillsboro—The Hillsboro coal mine has resumed opera- 
tions after a shutdown of a week for repairs to the shaft. 
The damage was caused by one of the cages tearing out part 
of the timbers. 


Belleville—A jury in the Belleville Circuit Court, believing 
that the Kolb Coal Co. had failed to provide a sufficient 
number of props in a portion of its mine at Mascoutah, gave 
a verdict for $6,000 in favor of Andrew Letz for injuries 
received in a fall of coal attributed to the lack of props. 
Letz’s collar bone and kneecap were fractured. He sued for 
$10,000. A motion for a new trial has been made, 
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Edwardsville—The Northwestern Railroad is taking all the 
output of the several large mines north of Edwardsville, about 
22,000 tons a day, and giving coal trains right of way to 
Chicago and the Northwest, where the coal is being distributed 
and stored. None of the output of these mines is permitted 
to be placed on the market. 


Coffeen—The Clover Leaf mine has resumed operations 
after a shutdown of several weeks, which, it was feared for 
a time, would be permanent. There was difficulty in closing 
a deal for coal land the company needed, both for the sake 


ef the coal underlying it and in order to reach other hold- 
ings of the company lying beyond. 
Cherry—Miners of Cherry, where more than 200 miners 


were killed in a mine disaster in 1909, have given a striking 
evidence of gratitude for the relief work of the American Red 
Cross following the mine disaster. Now, after nearly seven 
years, they have sent to American Red Cross headquarters 
$3,000 to aid the organization in relief work in Poland. 


O’Fallon—The International Coal and Mining Co. has leased 
from the receiver the Taylor mine at O’Fallon. This mine has 
not been operated since last February, when the Taylor Coal 
Co. went into bankruptcy. 


WYOMING 


Frontier—After an idleness of somewhat over a year the 
No. 1 mine of the Kemmerer Coal Co. recently resumed opera- 
tions. About 40 men are now employed. A strong demand is 
now coming for coal and especially the railroads are using 
a large amount while the prospects for the continuation of 
the demand are good. Mining companies are having trouble 
in finding men to produce coal, and are taking on employees 
as fast as possible. The conditions in the coal camps at pres- 
ent are better than for the past two years, with good pros- 
pects for the future. 
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Grenville Lewis resigned his position as superintendent of 
the R. C. Tway Mining Co. operation at Anchor, Ky., effective 
Jan. 1 last. 

Chas. H. Dayton has been appointed general agent of the 
Skelle Coal Co., with offices at No. 90 West St., New York City; 
appointment to be effective Feb. 1, 1916. 
former superintendent of the Main 


has resigned his position to become 
Both of the 


James Heatherman, 
Island Creek Coal Co., 
general manager for the Low Ash Coal Co. 
above-named firms operate in West Virginia. 


Andrew K. Morris has been appointed coal freight agent 
of the Erie R.R. with office at 50 Church St., New York. 
Charles H. Horrell has been appointed assistant coal freight 
agent for the same company with office at the same address. 


George S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, formerly of Pittsburgh, Penn., has changed his address 
to Washington, D. C. All business communications should, 
therefore, be addressed to him in care of the Bureau of Mines 
at Washington. 


Cadwalader Evans has charge of the machine mining for 
the coal department of the Delaware & Hudson Co. He-is 
a graduate of Lehigh and his last position before coming 
with the Delaware & Hudson was that of general manager of 
the Acadia Coal Co. of Nova Scotia. 


Michael J. Ryan, former city solicitor of Philadelphia, was 
appointed a member of the Public Service Commission on Jan. 
22 by Governor Brumbaugh. Mr. Ryan has accepted the 
appointment and will take the place vacated by Thomas B. 
Smith, who was elected Mayor of Philadelphia. 


Dr. F. E. Bodkin, of Berea, Ky., is in Hazard, Ky., making 
arrangements for the establishment of a hospital to serve the 
mining population in that section. It is stated that the 
project is making good headway and that the town is sup- 
porting it. A hospital has been needed for some time. 


R. J. Gould, of Huntington, W. Va., will, about Feb. 1, 
assume the position of chief engineer for five large coal 
operations in the New River field. These include the Louis- 
ville Coal & Coke Co., the Goodwill Coal & Coke Co., the 
Kimball Coal & Coke Co., the Greenbriar Coal & Coke Co., and 
the Devil’s Fork Coal & Coke Co. 


John Caldwell has been elected a member of the Board of 
Examiners for mine inspectors, mine foremen and hoisting 
engineers of Iowa, succeeding George Allan, of Jerome, Ia. 
Other members of the board, reelected by the state executive 
council, were Edward Gray, Des Moines; H. W. Ladd, Madrid; 
T. L. Evans, Lockman, and David Anderson, Bidwell. 
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W. G. Polk, secretary and treasurer of the Reliance Coal 
& Coke Co., with headquarters in the Union Trust Building, 
Cincinnati, has become sales manager of the Hazard Coal Co., 
of Hazard, Ky., which office he will fill in connection with the 
Reliance company. The Hazard mines are now producing 
1,000 tons daily and will increase their capacity. 


John M. Roan, chief deputy and safety commissioner of 
mines in Ohio, filed his resignation with the Ohio Industrial 
Commission recently, to become effective Feb. 1. The resig- 
nation was accepted by the commission. No successor has 
been named, although James H. Pritchard, secretary of the 
Hocking Valley Operators’ Association, was nominated for 
the position. 


J. L. Hughett, an attorney of Knoxville, Tenn., has accepted 


the position of general manager of the Stirling Coal Co., 
operating at Daniel Boone, near Nortonville, Ky., on the 


Illinois Central R.R., succeeding J. L. Montgomery, president 
and general manager, recently killed in an automobile acci- 
dent. Mr. Hughett has not yet decided whether he will locate 
at Nortonville or Louisville. John Hughett, of Daniel Boone, 
Ky., is superintendent of the company. 


Joseph A. Jeffries, manager of the Kerens-Donnewald Coal 
Co., received serious injuries when an Illinois Central train 
crashed into an Illinois traction system parlor car, on which 
he was a passenger, at Springfield, Ill., recently. His right 
leg was cut off below the knee, his left ankle was crushed, 
and there were indications that his skull was fractured. He 
was pinioned in the wreck under a beam and jacks had to 
be used to release him. He was taken to a Springfield 
hospital. 


Milton R. Evans, fireboss at Nottingham No. 15 colliery 
of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., for the last two 
years, and principal of the vocational night school for mine 
workers of Plymouth, has resigned his position with the coal 
company named to accept one of greater remuneration and 
larger responsibilities as mine inspector. Ten insurance com- 
panies, which carry a large amount of indemnity insurance 
for coal companies in Pennsylvania, have engaged the services 
of Mr. Evans to look after their interests in and about the 
collieries in the anthracite region. Mr. Evans is a graduate 
mining engineer and has filled every position in and about 
coal mines from picking slate to mine foreman, and possesses 
all the necessary qualifications for the station. He is the son 
of Thomas R. Evans, former general superintendent of the 
Parrish Coal Co. 
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David C. Hughes, 54 years old, died on Jan. 20 at Shenan- 
doah, Penn. He was general inside superintendent of the 
Phcenix Park collieries and a mine expert of note. 


Charles Elliott, 47 years of age, superintendent of the Ella 
Mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Webster, Penn., was 
recently killed when he was caught between a coal car and 
the rib. He had been superintendent of this mine for three 
years. He leaves a wife and four children. 


John B. Law, a pioneer mining official, died at his home 
in West Pittston, Penn., recently, after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Law was born in Archbald, Penn. He was a 
graduate of Lafayette College and for some time was in 
charge of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western mines in the 
locality of Pittston. Later he became superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. He retired from business about six 
years ago. 

A. E. Bradbury, one of the pioneers of Uinta County, Wyo., 
died recently in Evanston. Mr. Bradbury came to Wyoming 
shortly after the close of the war, accepting a position as 
superintendent of the stage company which operated between 
Bryan and South Pass. Later he served as treasurer of Sweet- 
water County, after which he moved to Montana, engaging 
in the stage business and later in the raising of live stock. 
About 1886 he returned to Wyoming, locating in Evanston. 
For about 15 years he was superintendent of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Coal Co. He is survived by his wife and three sons. 


John Parry, Civil War veteran and mining man of wide 
reputation throughout the anthracite field, died Jan. 23, at his 
home, aged 74 years, of general debility. He was born in 
Wales and came to America with his parents when was two 
years old, the family settling in the Schuylkill region. He 
enlisted in 1862 in the 129th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. 
A few years after the war he went to Wilkes-Barre and for 
many years was general manager of the W. G. Payne & Co. 
collieries and the Red Ash Coal Co. Mr. Parry is survived 
by six children. His wife to whom he had been married for 
49 years died in 1913. 
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Alten, fil.—Farmers in this vicinity are buying their coal 
on the jackpot plan. They “chip in’ and buy a carload of 
coal at the mine and have it shipped here. Then each farmer 
hauls away his share of the shipment. 


Duquein, Ill.—Trustees of the estate of the late Henry 
Horn, Sr., coal operator and president of a private bank, which 
failed for $350,000, will soon pay a first dividend of 20 per 
cent to depositors. The depositors will eventually receive 
about 45 per cent. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—It is said that arrangements are under 
way for the shipment of considerable quantities of coal from 
the Pittsburgh district to Holland and to Scandanavian ports. 
It is understood that these shipments are to be made to ports 
in northern Europe not affected by the war. 


Washington, D. C.—Increasea rates on bituminous lump 
coal in carloads from Colorado and Wyoming mines to points 
in Nebraska and Colorado on the Union Pacific R. R. were 
disapproved Jan. 19 by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The proposed increases were from 10c. to 75c. per net ton. 


Washington, D. C.—The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation recently filed a report with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the Pennsylvania and other railroads 
charging that the rate of 78c. per ton on lake cargoes of coal 
from FPittsburgh to Ashtabula, Ohio, is unreasonable, and 
asking a revision. 





Des M-ines, Ia.—The Chicago, Anamosa & Northern R.R., 
which ceascd operations last November, operated a train on 
Jan. 19 to deliver coal to towns where residents have been 
suffering for lack of fuel. The order for the one-day schedule 
was issued by the receiver, who says the road does not pay 
operating expenses 


Philadciphia, Penn.—The recent cold weather, the most 
severe of the winter so far, has added to the difficulty of car 
movemeut in this territory due to the fact that many ship- 
ments of coal have been frozen practically solid and in many 
instances it has required some concerns aS much as two days 
to unioad a single ear. 


Rome, Italy—In spite of the cold weather, Italy is a country 
almost without coal fires. The only smoke to be seen is that 
from railroad locomotives, factories and a few hotels. Coal is 
beyond the reach of any except the most wealthy. American 
coal lies unsold at the seaports. On account of high freights, 
anthracite costs more than $40 a ton. 


Cleveland, Okio—The Pennsylvania R.R., after prolonged 
negotiations with many builders, has placed an order for 5,000 
ears. The Cambria Steel Co. is to make 3,000, and the Ralston 
Steel Car Ca., Columbus, Ohio, 2,000. The Southern Ry. is also 
asking for figures on 1,000 box cars. The cars are to replace 
old equipment and to increase facilities to meet the demands 
of increased traffic. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The New York 
Camden has received another order from the Darrow-Mann 
Co., of Bostun, for a 9,000-ton coal-carrying steamer, to be 
delivered within 21 months. This is the third order received 
by the above company for coal-carrying vessels from the 
Boston firm, the largest ship to have a capacity of 12,600 tons, 
alt of which are now in the process of erection. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is great activity in the Illinois mining 
field adjacent to St. Louis. <All the mines are working to their 
fullest capacity, including net a few which have been closed 
for a long time. Of the 75,000 mining workmen in the state 
about 14,000 are employed in St. Clair, Madison and Macoupin 
counties. There are 52 mines in St. Clair county, employing 
3,950 men; 88 in Macoupin county, employing 6,100 men, and 
24 in Madison county, employing 3,980 men. 


Seattle, Wash.—That efforts will be made to have the 
Alaska coal fields in shape to be operated under leases next 
spring is indicated in the announcement of George Watkin 
Evans, who has made a number of examinations of the Alas- 
kan fields for the government. The final draft of the rules and 
regulations under which the leases will be made will shortly 
be submitted. The preliminary report which divided the fields 
into workable units has been approved by the department. 





Shipbuilding Co. at 





Washington, BD. C.—Representative John J. Casey has 
introduced a bill in the House providing for the transfer of 
the Bureau of Mines from the jurisdiction of the Department 
ot the Interior to that of the Department of Labor. It is the 
contention that under the direction of the Department of 
Labor the Bureau would be naturally conducted more with a 
view to the lives, health and protection of the mine workers 
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in this country than for scientific research and exploration 
which takes precedence under the present system. 


Barbourville, Ky.—Coal-mining plants representing an 
aggregate investment of nearly $1,000,000, according to re- 
ports, are being established in newly opened districts of 
Harlan County where the Clover Fork district is rapidly 
becoming the center of mining activity. Two new plants 
representing an expenditure of $200,000 each are being estab- 
lished and others will follow if the proposed extension of the 
Black Mountain & Wasioto R.R. from Benham through Harlan 
County into the Lee County, Virginia, field is constructed. 





Charleroi, Penn.— Within the next few months a new coal 
mine to have an ultimate capacity of 3,000 tons per day will 
be opened by the Warner Leonard Co. if present plans are 
carried out. This mine will be opened as soon as present 
workings of the company at West Brownsville Junction have 
been worked out. It is expected that this will be within the 
next few months. Already rights of way have been secured 
for the connecting railway. The coal will be brought by way 
of the Maple Creek Valley to the railroad and river for ship- 
ment. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—Fatal accidents in the anthracite region 
of the state in 1915 were 3% less than in 1914 and 6% greater 
in the bituminous mines, the latter being due to two explo- 
sions which cost 28 lives. These figures are given by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, which has received official 
reports showing 583 killed in the anthracite field, against 600 
in 1914, and 438 killed in bituminous mines against 413 in 
1914. The state now has 25 anthracite mine inspectors and 
30 bituminous inspectors, increases having been made last 
year. 

Philadelphia, Peun.—In an endeavor to solve the problem 
of securing vessel tonnage for the carrying of coal the Greek 
Government, through its consul at Philadelphia, has ordered 
the commandeering of merchant vessels flying the flag of that 
country. It is understood that the Greek navy has made fuel 
purchases to the extent of 200,000 tons to be loaded at Nor- 
folk, Va., and the first vessels to be seized are the “Styliani 
Bebis” and “Paralos,’’ which have been ordered to the above 
port at once for loading. Other vessels to be taken over are 
the ‘“Tonannis,” “Nicholas,” ‘“Athanasoulis” and “Sesostris,” 
which have already arrived at Norfolk. 





Baltimore, Md.—Construction work has been begun at Can- 
ton, Baltimore, on the Chesapeake Bay of a new coal pier for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. This pier will be almost 1,000 
ft. long and will have a daily capacity of 20,000 tons of coal 
for vessel loading, the pier being so arranged that four vessels 
can be loaded at the same time. For local vessel deliveries 
arrangements have been made at the end of the pier. Among 
the up-to-date facilities provided for the new plant is a thaw- 
ing house whereby frozen coal will be thawed out by means 
of live steam. This thawing house is sufficiently large to 
handle 40 cars at one time. The erection of this pier has also 
made necessary the provision of a new storage yard for the 
cars and this will have a capacity of 1,000. It is believed that 
the new plant will be in operation not later than May 1, as 
the work on it is now actively under way. 


Toronto, Canada—The action of the Pacific Coast Coal Co. 
against John Arbuthnot and the other directors involving a 
large amount was decided recently at Vancouver, B. C., by 
Judge Clements in favor of the company on every point. The 
principal question was respecting an amount of $1,320,000 in 
shares voted by the directors to themselves as payment for 
a number of coal claims known as the Hodgson stakings, 
which included shares to the value cf $105,000 given by 
Arbuthnot as a present to Hon. Dr. Young, then provincial 
secretary. The evidence showed that only $2,300 and some 
staking expenses had been paid for the claims by the defend- 
ants before they were handed over to the company. The 
judge decided that the defendants were not entitled to receive 
more shares than would cover at par the actual value of the 
property at the time the company was founded in 1908. 


El Paso, Tex.—The strong demand for coal here, especially 
from the mining districts in Mexico, has caused renewed 
activity in the coal fields in southern New Mexico. The 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, which owns large acreage in this 
field, now has a field force of five men making explorations 
in an effort to learn the extent of the deposits in this section. 
The corporation is planning to do extensive development 
work in this field. The Huntington Estate, former owner 
of the Southern Pacific, owns 10,000 acres here, which was 
patented 30 years ago. If the coal deposits prove attractive 
this entire tract will be developed at once. The Wightman 
Syndicate has recently purchased the White Oaks property 
and is doing extensive development work. Since this syndi- 
cate has begun operations, numerous smaller companies and 
independent operators are working small tracts, and the 
entire Carizozo-Nogal district is a scene of unusual activity. 
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Gemeral Review 


Short car supply restricts anthracite production while 
demand increases at a spectacular rate. Bituminous situation 
fairly well in hand though occasional large premiums are 
paid. Exports make another big gain. Interior markets 
greatly disturbed. Middle West continues very active. 


Anthracite—The demand continues to increase at a spec- 
tacular rate, while the agencies are hard pressed for supplies, 
and all surpluses are practically wiped out. As a rule the 
companies have so far succeeded in keeping their regular 
eustomers supplied, although the latter are picking up sur- 
plus tonnages in the open market whenever the opportunity 
oecurs. The inadequate car supply is curtailing mine opera- 
tions materially, while embargoes have diverted considerable 
coal from its regular market, accentuating the shortage there, 
but tending to relieve the situation at other points; Philadel- 
phia has benefited, while New England and Long Island Sound 
points are in a serious predicament. Dealers are making 
every effort to accumulate surpluses against a possible sus- 
pension on Apr. 1, contrary to usual practice. Numerous 
changes pending in the anthracite industry will soon force 
higher prices, and there is a feeling that coal at current 
figures will prove a profitable investment. : 


Bituminous—The car and labor supply are the shortest at 
any time since the beginning of the present boom. The 
Hampton Roads coals are being relied upon’ largely to make 
up the deficiency at tidewater points, where some buyers are 
occasionally forced to pay an exorbitant figure for an extra 
ear to tide them over. Evidence of the extreme urgency of 
the situation is seen in a number of actions at law, where 
companies have been unable to fulfill their contract obliga- 
tions. The market is more or less a weather proposition from 
now on, and fluctuations are governed almost directly by tem- 
perature conditions. Barge movement along the coast has 
improved somewhat, and there are indications that the situa- 
tion may be a trifle easier. 


Exports—The foreign demand has become so urgent that 
even still further advances in ocean freight have not been 
sufficient to put the brakes on shipments and the week’s 
tonnage at Hampton Roads exceeded that for the previous 
period, which in turn was the highest since the boom period 
of last fall. Supplies are scarce at the loading ports, and a 
number of shippers have been forced into the open market 
for sufficient tonnage to fill out cargoes. Some new high 
record freights have been paid to South American points, and 
rates are now firmly established on this basis. The movement 
coastwise has improved, and there is apparently less appre- 
hension in this trade. 


Ohio WValley—The market is greatly disturbed, prices 
hinging more on the possible prospects for prompt delivery 
rather than quality. Embargoes are raised but again renewed 
sometimes before shipment can be made. The possibility of 
a suspension in mining on Apr. 1 has also become a potent 
factor in the situation and many large buyers are taking 
energetic measures to accumulate surplus tonnages. The 
market fluctuates with startling rapidity and it is seldom 
possible to determine the outlook half a day ahead. 


Middle West—Continued severe weather has developed an 
urgent demand for domestic grades, and with steam sizes 
already active, the general condition of the market has seldom 
been more favorable. Surplus stocks have been practically 
wiped out, and mine operations are being crowded up to the 
full limits of the car supply, which is far from adequate, due 
to interruptions to transportation and congestion at junction 
points. The sales agencies are concentrating all of their 
energy now on meeting the urgent clamor for coal and 
competition among buyers is forcing prices up to substantial 
premiums in occasional instances. The loading facilities at 
the upper Lake docks are strained to the limit by a heavy 
demand in all directions, and some delays have resulted from 
the congested condition of the yards, but on the whole there 
is a heavy movement. 


A Year Ago—Large accumulations of anthracite and 
prices are weakening. Bituminous output rigidly curtailed, 
but still in excess of market requirements. The expected 
improvement in the industrial consumption has failed to 


materialize. 
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Boston News Bureau—The failure of the general market td 
respond to the action of the Steel directors, and the remark- 
able exhibit of earnings presented, was a clear notice that the 
big interests were not yet ready for a sustained upward 
movement. Undoubtedly the two important menaces are the 
labor unsettlements and the foreign liquidation of American 
securities. This country is in a position where it is not only 
called upon to finance itself, but largely the world. Unless 
the improbable happens we will be able to see the thing 
through, but we must go slowly and be over-conservative. 
All business reports are favorable, the figures of the steel 
industry show the enormous activity and profits under way. 

Iron Age—The scale of earnings of the United States Steel 
Corporation puts the stamp of definiteness on the high level of 
prosperity of the steel trade as a whole. With prices half 
again and in some cases twice as high as they were a year 
ago and a volume of business two to two and one-half times 
as great as in late 1914, we are still moving in the direction 
of higher prices. The incessant demand for material booked 
and the repeated efforts to find takers for the large volumes 
for export give some indications of the promise of 1916 There 
are clouds on the horizon but as yet not portentous. Ocean 
freight charges twice the seaboard cost of material are 
making it increasingly difficult to close for desirable export 
business. High prices are checking new projects, though as 
yet these total to a moderate volume only and may mean 
merely deferred consideration in some cases. New buying is 
on the whole not heavy but this causes the mills no concern 
with their bewildering piles of orders for months ahead. 





Bradstreet—Wholesale trade in spring goods, opening 
earlier than usual, is satisfactory; road salesmen report 


marked success in booking orders; filling-in business keeps 
up well; cold weather has enabled retail dealers to make fur- 
ther inroads on stocks of heavy wearing apparel; leading 
manufacturing lines are being urged to the utmost to make 
deliveries and collections are good. 


Dun—Requirements are so extensive that productive and 
transportation facilities continue inadequate to meet current 
demands. Congestion of freight still prevails at the seaboard 
and, though railroads have made additions to rolling stock, 
domestic deliveries are increasingly difficult. Commercial 
failures this week are 462, against 453 last week, 481 the pre- 
ceding week, and 713 the corresponding week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—Among the important developments 
of the week have been new advances in rugs and carpets and 
in cotton fabrics. In both of these lines the dyestuff situation 
is reflected. The hearings given by the Ways and Means 
Committee at Washington in regard to measures for the pro- 
tection of the American dyestuff manufacturers brought out 
valuable statements from chemists and textile manufacturers. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods is in excess of a year ago. Reports from various 
points over the country indicate that retail January sales are 
very active. Road sales are running about the same as a 
year ago, and more customers have been in the market. Col- 
lections are normal. Prices very firm. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Speculation in fine 
scoured wools, great activity in fine noils, and heavy sales 
have been predominant features of the week in the Boston 
wool market. So exciting has been the pace in the demand 
for scoured wool that one lot sold six times among dealers. 
Big sales to the mills have also been consummated. 


Southern Lumberman—Excessively cold weather practi- 
cally throughout the entire country has affected the consump- 
tion of lumber and reduced retail sales during the first part 
of the week. The weather has made all kinds of outdoor 
construction well-nigh impossible and rendered yard work 
and shipping unusually difficult. It now looks as if this delay 
to the resumption of activity following the holiday period 
is to be a short-lived one, however, and it is confidently 
expected by most manufacturers and dealers that the brisk 
movement that was prevalent before Christmas will reassert 
itself by the first of February. 
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BOSTON 


No change in Pocahontas and New River, except that de- 
livered prices are easier. Georges Creek output very light. 
Pennsylvania grades unchanged at Tidewater but movement 
all-rail improves and prices soften. Marine freights not so 
firm. Anthracite loading still slow. 


Bituminous— Most of the Hampton Roads shippers are short 
of coal, the output still being light on account of the shortage 
of labor in some of the West Virginia districts. The few agen- 
cies who have been able to keep boats coming have been able 
nlso to maintain a normal production and that has been a great 
help in retaining mine-workers. By exchanging coal at the 
piers the shippers are able to give fair dispatch, but the out- 
look for a fortnight hence is not so favorable.. The market 
is firm at the $2.85 price, but so far no general advance on that 
figure has yet been paid. 

Delivered prices seem to be a little easier. The demand 
tor spot coal is not so insistent; only in a few scattered in- 
stances are buyers willing to pay the price. Barge movement 
along the coast has improved with the weather and there is 
less apprehension than a fortnight ago. Some of the distribut- 
ing points are congested, but that is less true of Boston and 
Providence than at ports where normally the tonnage of tide- 
water coal is small. Cargoes coming forward on the market 
do not find a ready sale. The mild weather has been an im- 
portant factor in the situation. 

Georges Creek coals seem to be effectually barred from this 
territory for the present. Embargoes are in force on routes 
all-rail and to Philadelphia and New York. Car-supply con- 
tinues very poor on lines to tidewater. Hampton Roads coals 
are still being relied on by some of the shippers to make good 
the deficiency in tonnage. What coal does reach tidewater is 
necessarily on contract and no prices are quoted. 

The Pennsylvania grades show no particular change, ex- 
cept that prices for coal in transit have softened 25@50c. dur- 
ing the week. Embargoes have been raised in some direc- 
tions, notably on coal originating actually on the New York 
Central, but coal from connecting lines is still held up. Coal 
in January showed an increase of 55% in tonnage via the 
transfer points to the Boston & Maine and the Boston & Al- 
bany as compared with a year ago. This great increase is due 
to the shortage of boats and the high marine freights that pre- 
vail on water coal. Car movement is improving and it is felt 
that the whole all-rail situation will be much clearer in an- 
other week or two; $2.50@2.75 is the latest range on average 

learfield coals. Buyers are discriminating more and it begins 
to look as if the market were over the apex, at least for a 
month or so. There is nothing like high prices to increase 
output. 


Water Freights— Although there is an easier tone in rates 
from Hampton Roads to Boston, there is no surplus of boats. 
It is more a slackening in demand and the fact that shippers 
have about ceased chartering slow-sailing schooners or even 
barges for two and three trips ahead; $1.75 is still being paid 
for small schooners from New York to Providence, with an 
occasional barge at $2. 


Anthracite—Shipments are still extremely slow. Stove is 
in such short supply that the companies are restricting the 
proportion of that size in any one cargo. A warm spell 
has helped the dealers very materially but when the tempera- 
ture drops the situation will rapidly get serious again. Most 
of the collieries are on part time on account of car supply 
and handling at the piers is also very slow. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading port at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields......... . $4.00@4.50 $4.25@4.75 .......... $2.50@2.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 4.25@4.75 4.50@4.85 .......... 2.75@3.10 


Georges Creeks ii. 6h. sca.) sale Be Bee Seas 8) Gelb ee ee 


Clearfields delivered alongside Boston at $5.60@5.75. Poca- 
hontas and New River are quoted $2.85, f.o.b. Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston and Providence, Poca- 
hontas and New River are quoted $6.25 @6.75. 

NEW YORK 

Anthracite demand henvy and car supply tighter. Dealers 
anxious about conference of operators and mine representa- 
tives. Bituminous situation softened by warm weather. Em- 
bargoes modified slightly with conditions. Vessels short and 
rates high. 

Anthracite—The unseasonable weather of the past week 
did not cause any letting up of the demand for hard coal. 
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Dealers are anxious about the outcome of the first conference 
between the operators and miners scheduled to take place 
in New York next month. 

The most urgent call for coal comes from New England 
and Long Island. Both sections are short of coal, due mostly 
to embargoes and good premiums on shipments to these points 
are being obtained. As yet very little premium coal is being 
sold to local dealers and then only in urgent cases where 
quick shipment is desired. The companies are able to take 
care of their regular customers, although many of the latter 
are picking up some free coal. The line trade is brisk and 
mine quotations average higher than at Tidewater. 


Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, are as 
follows: 
Lower Ports Upper Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken. ..: as eee ees OnOD $5.10 
igo)... duck eo $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5.35@5.35 
DSSOVC.. . . cc sek a cee C Ie EO LIOU 5.30@5.40 5.35 5.35@5.45 
Gihestnut ..dceee aerate 5.55 5.55@5.65 5.60 5.60@5.70 
Ct MIPIEG G5 Osc. Soa oe 8.00 4.25@4.50 3.55 4.30@4.55 
Buckwheat. «crmieleis eee 2.75 4.00@4.15 2.80 4.05@4.20 
ICE. . . j <ne ie SER eee 2.25 3.40@3.50 2.30 3.45@3.55 
Barley - . snake eens LTO 2.50@2.90 1.80 2.55@2.95 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market eased up slightly the 
first part of the week, due to higher temperatures and several 
of the railroads modified their embargoes temporarily, warn- 
ing shippers in some instances against undue delay in unload- 
ing. There was no improvement, however, in vessel supply and 
continued trouble was expected from this direction with har- 
bor rates as high as 55c. remaining in force. 

The Tidewater market continues brisk with high prices 
remaining in force. The same can be said regarding the in- 
land trade, mine prices varying according to the railroad over 
which shipments are to be made. Car supply and weather con- 
ditions control the Tidewater market and hardly a day passes 
without changes in both prices and demand. The Pennsyl- 
vania lifted its embargo over South Amboy and the Balti- 
more & Ohio after a conference with shippers issued a simi- 
lar order affecting St. George shipments the first three days 
of the week, with a promise that a further extension may be 
granted under certain conditions. 

Early this week quotations in the local market ranged from 
$4.15 to $4.75, f.0.b., and one sale was noted at $5.15 alongside. 
Line quotations were around the $3 mark. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, averaged 
as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $4 55@4.8) £4 55@4.8) £4.55@4.80 °3 00@3.25 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 4.3004.5 39@4.55 4.30@4.55 2 75@3 v0 


Clearfield: 


ou 
_ 


Medium:c-c.eaeeenens 4.30@4 55 4.20@4.55 .......... 2 75@3 00 
Ordinarys- eee eee 4.15@4.40 §4.15@4.400 Reee eee 2.60@2 85 


Broad Top Mountain. < «2.5% > selec es 11) «ale riche aise een 2.60@3.00 


Cambria County: 


South Morksikiaeeeee 4.30@4. 55-9... 0.02. ee 2.75@3 00 
Nanty Glo... 0c sc.s nes 4.00@4255 Fons. ee 2.60@3.00 
Barnesboross eee 4.30@4.55.  .2..00c one eee 2.60@3.00 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning? ae ener a 4.30@4.55 4 3)9@4 55 2 75@3 00 
Medium.............. 4.20@4.40 4 20@4.40 4.20@4.40 2 65@2 85 
Latrobessuenteeee 4.15 @4 35. chai. voce eee 2 60@2.80 
Greensbures ee eee 4:15@4235 oo. bse. «5 eee 2 60@2 80 
Westmoreland........ 4.25@4:40° 2.2.50. 000) See 2 50@2.75 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 3.80@3.90 3 80@3 90 2 00@2.10 
oirmont mine-runy os. eeie 3.89@3 90 3 89@3.90 2 00@2.10 
Steam... .cccsece es eteeeseersrcenes 4.05@4:39 4°0b@4 SU Roe anen oma 
Western Maryland<)).00-e eee 4.15@4.30 4.15@4.30 2 50@2.75 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite continues active, with shippers declining or- 
ders. Collieries closed down by ear shortage. Egg in strong 
demand, and buckwheat and rice selling above circular. 
Shortest car supply of season delays bituminous movement 
and prices are udvwancing. 


Anthracite—The demand increases at a most unprecedented 
rate, and dealers find themselves hard pressed for deliveries 
and dangerously short in their supply. This applies to all 
sizes; even egg, the least active size has taken a sudden spurt 
and many dealers, especially those in the outlying sections, 
have ordered in large blocks. Some of the big companies 
have been idle for a day or two at a time for want of cars. 
At the present time the Philadelphia trade is being greatly 
helped by embargoes which have diverted considerable coal 
intended for New York and the East, to this point. The books 
of most companies are so overcrowded with orders that sales 
agents are on the verge of instructing salesmen to solicit no 
more business. 

The largest shippers are ignoring their circular prices 
on buckwheat and rice coal; the price at which the former size 
is selling gives rise to the rumor that pea coal may be ad- 
vanced again. This would not be at all surprising, as $2.50 
has been known to have been refused for buckwheat, while 
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individuals are selling washery pea at $2.75, which found no 
buyers all summer at $1.50@1.60. The rapidly narrowing 
differential between the prices of pea and buckwheat is al- 
most certain to be checked by a rise in the price of the larger 
size. Rice has been sold at 60@75c. above the contract price 
of. 90c., and one of the largest shippers who has a large 
stock of this size stored in the city refuses to quote any 
price at all. As a matter of fact those who have contracted 
for three months on buckwheat and rice obtained unusual 
bargain prices at $1.40 and 90c. 

The demand for stove far exceeds the supply and many 
of the dealers’ bins have been empty the past week. Chest- 
nut too is very active, but more of this size has been coming 
to market than for some time. There is no grade on which 
the demand is light. Every free car of broken, buckwheat and 
rice is snapped up regardless of price, while the dealers are 
clamoring for stove, chestnut and pea for the domestic trade. 

Heavy stocking continues, particularly by the retail In- 
terests, who are endeavoring to accumulate some surpluses 
by Apr. 1. It is now generally understood that the railroad 
companies intend to accept the reduced freight rates ordered 
by the Public Service Commission on shipments to Philadelphia. 
It is also felt that the new rates will be an important factor 
in changing of the sizes of coal, which is now being agitated 
in several quarters. In addition the new compensation law is 
expensive, while the miners will either have their wages 
raised or there will be a strike, so that most indications point 
to higher prices. 

Prices per gross ton at mines for line shipment and f.0o.b. 
Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
PAS OMEOMN Ga syeio/a eres sieve. $3.60 $4.85 P68 sc ot ee eee $2.55 $3.30 
PETE Sah oseicceceis's ic 3.85 5.10 Briuclowheshaseseesets 1.55) 230 
SU ad eee 4.10 5.10 Rite 5 $e e eee .90 1.80 
Chestnuts... fs... are) 5D .35 Barley 2 ye eee spay. last) 


Bituminous—The car supply is the poorest it has been at 
any time since the boom started. The embargoes continue 
and the lack of cars has curtailed some operations as much as 
50 per cent. ‘The demand is insistent and instances are fre- 
quently heard of plants paying almost extortionate prices for 
a single car to tide them over. Some companies with contracts 
they are unable to fill are being threatened with suits, and in 
several instances actions have been actually entered. Natural- 
ly prices have stiffened, the increase amounting to as much as 
80c. on some grades. A fair average of the prices, per gross 
ton at mines, ruling at this time is about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.10@3.25 Fairmont gas, ?......... $2.30@2.45 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.90@3.00 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 2.15@2.20 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 2.75@2.85 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.95@2.10 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 2.60@2.70 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 2.15@2.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 2.45@2.50 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.90@2.05 

) Fairmont slack. aaeee ee as 1.95@2.10 


BALTIMORE 


Market again tightens under restricted car movement. 
Improvement in exports. 

While there is still enough coal at tide here to meet re- 
auirements, there is a scarcity at many other points. Outside 
of Newport News the Baltimore situation is easier than any 
other point on the coast. At line points between the mines 
and tide many consumers are short and unable to get coal. 
While there is quite a wide range of quotations, operators 
are rapidly forcing their prices back to the high schedule 
that existed here before the Baltimore and Ohio embargo 
broke the stiff market. 

Prices were being quoted to the trade last week about as 
follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $2.70 $3.86 Ordinary mine run $1.40 $2.88 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 2.50 3.66 Ordinary 3....... 1.60 3.08 
Clearfield......... 2.00 3.18 Ordinary slack.... 1.00 2.48 
South Fork....... Palomares Low sulphur mine- 
Warrobaweee...... 1.95 3.13 Tins Sane ee Out of market 
Somerset (best)... 2.10 3.28 Low sulphur #.... Out of market 
Somerset (good)... 1.85 3.03 Low sulphur 
ane... .. 2.10 3.28 Blacks fie Out of market 

BOEDOL hel... 1.75 2.93 * F. o. b. i : : 
Miller Vein....... 2.10 3.28 HG? Ey onsen 
HAMPTON ROADS 


Larger movement and stocks somewhat reduced with some 
shippers even short of tonnage. Dumpings for the month 
make a substantial gain. 


Dumpings over the tidewater piers during the past week 
have been heavy. The coastwise movement was good and for- 
eign cargoes were fair. The government has also loaded the 
collier “Cyclops” with about 10,000 tons for use of the fleet. 
Coastwise shipments have been heaviest to Boston, with a 
few small cargoes to the Southern ports. The accumulation 
of coal at Hampton Roads has been cut down considerably 
though there is a fair quantity on hand; a number of ship- 
pers are short of coal for contract business, however, and 
have been compelled to get out and buy in the spot market. 
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There has also been a few small parcels of coke shipped to 
Italy and Cuba. 

Both the Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio have to date 
shown up well in dumpings and it is believed the Norfolk & 
Western figures will also make a good showing and the out- 
look is bright for a heavy total for the month. 

Prices on standard New River and Pocahontas are around 
$2.75 to 2.85, although it is diflicult to ascertain exact figures 
at which any sales are made. There has been some demand 
for high volatile during the week, but there is very little 
of this grade on hand. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 





b — Week Ending 
Railroad Dec. 25 Jan. 1 Jan. 8 Jan. 15 Jan. 22 
Norfolk & Western... . 162,494 112,613 122,342 144,969 142,335 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 96,620 91,177 92 235 105,053 98,388 
Win ginal nve.ceiae ee ote 54,132 66,990 64,428 88,396 101,237 
ROtA Baca ceo os 313,246 270,780 279,005 338,418 341,960 


SUC CCU eee eee 
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Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 


cvvvvssvevnvenecenncesenaeseeseeecseeagcecenenasniaoncaniedevanisnciaesnieeniniicaniceniisnenenisiiieusnuseiiisrimenciniisisienieeiasnaninnan 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Jan. 22. 


UA 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destina- Vessel Destina- 
tion Tons Coke tion Tons 
Torrington? Savona 6,300 1,000 Egda? Havana 3,600 
Styliani : Ecclesia? Naples 4,500 
Bebis? Piraeus 6,058 Amelia? Kingston 838 
Barco is Ang a Calumet® Brazil 1,800 
arod: addalena 5,45 Bist, ‘ 5 
vicsinat Hagaoli 4765 Norfolk, Va., Jan. 23, 1916. 
Moldegaard? Havana 3,040 300 PHILADELPHIA 
Lewis H. 5 
Goward! St. Georges 1,900 G.Pyman* Barcelona 
Paralos? Piraeus 4,995 Siskiyou Casilda 523 
Kim‘ Braal 8,000 Ponce Guanica, é: 
Enrichetta! Bagnoli 3,578 _P.R. 2,519 
Nordboen? Cuba 3,996 Rosebank V alencia 
Jungshoved® St. Lucia 5,700 Malm Sagua le 
Tabor® Curacao 5,400 Grande 
Josephine? Para 1,138 *Bcrwind White C. M. Co. 
Denis® Para & 
Manos 2,269 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
4 Baker Whiteley. 
Ohio Coal & Coke Co. 


2 New River Coal Co. * Smokeless Fuel Co. 
5 Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Ine. ® Chesapeake & 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA—Continued 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Siskiyou Casilda 523 Barbara Bermuda 746 4.00 
CRRA EO cue 2,224 Ruth Cobb Bermuda 5.00 
“ee ube ATLANTIC RANGE 
VIRGINIA McClur> Halifax 191 2.65 
Theoline Bermuda 850 4.00 Lawson Halifax 21452) 65 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
A steamer of 3,500 tons, 10 per cent, was chartered this 


week from Virginia to Lower Plate, at $14.40, option Ro- 
sario at $15.36, with 500 tons per day discharge, which charter 
is $1.20 over the previous fixture, and other steamers are 
now asking same terms. There are no other coal charters 
of importance to report. Rates to other destinations are at 
about the same level as a week ago. We would quote freight 
rates on coal by steamer as follows: 


We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as 

follows: 
To Rate To Rate 

RA AVana] fi. cou ener £3-00@aren) ebermudaenaa-e ee hee. $4.50 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 4.75 Wearai@ruzi sence tess 6.25 
Cienfueros. 42.3 eee 4°00 @421O se LaMNpICO, eee le eee 6.253 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.25 RiGee sane fine 13 .50@14 00® 
St. Eticia?s 4 soe ace. 6 00 DANLOS lee eee io. LO Lee2p 
St. Thomas’ 2+e shee cOs.co Montevideo............ 14.40 
Barbados-coest snus chon 6.25 Buenos Aires or La Platay14.404 
Kingst Ona eneee eee A b0(@o..00  eROBATIONG Seas ceniree 15.365 
G@uracaol ees maeeecere 6.00? West Coast of Italy... ..29.50 
Santiago. . eee. ct 4.50@5.00 Barcelona**............ 25.20 
Guantanamo............ 4.50@5.00 Valparaiso or Callac....15.00 
Demerara. .oce eee eee COU@S 00 — Marseuiegn. e200. sa. 5.20.20 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. fT Quo‘ta- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. +t For very quick discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


1 Quick despatch. 2 And p.c. * 500 discharge @ .30. 
charge @ .30. 5 500 discharge. ® 500 discharge. 


#500 dis- 
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PILTSBURGH 

Car shortage acute. Wide range of prices depending on 

character of coal, shipping point and destination. Lake Erie 


holds its cars. 

There is a very wide range of prices that might possibly 
be quoted as representing “the market” on Pittsburgh coal 
for the reason that the character of the coal and the shipping 
facilities have everything te do with making the price. Trans- 
portation difficulties have greatly increased, making coal on 
cne division worth much more than that on another, by reason 
of its standing much better chances of reaching destination 
promptly. Then there are wide variations on account of char- 
acter of coal, as the buyers now in the market want specific 
deseriptions. For instance the Republic Iron and Steel Co. 
was last week short of coal for its byproduct coking plant at 
Youngstown through the car supply at its Connellsville region 
mines being very poor, and it paid as high as $2 for byproduct 
coal. When it had a strike not long before, affecting the by- 
product coking plant but not the mines, it sold Connellsville 
coal at a much lower figure, and the buyer had difficulty in 
disposing of it. 

Car supplies have been poor in general, and extremely light 
on some divisions. There is scarcely any movement East, 
where tens of thousands of coal cars are tied up, unable 
to move to destination, let alone return to the mines as emp- 
ties. Effective last Friday midnight the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie placed an embargo against any of its coal cars leaving 
its lines, including the New York Central lines, of course, 
and it is reported that the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio are contemplating similar action, although no definite 
announcement has been made up to this writing. 

At some of the mines a slight iabor shortage is reported, 
but this is insignificant compared with the transportation dif- 
ficulties. The railroads are making strenuous efforts to re- 
lieve the situation, although shippers insist that the prover- 
bial stitch in time would have been much more effective. 

The market in a general way is somewhat stronger than a 


week ago, but can be quoted only roughly, as follows: Slack, 
$1.835@1.60; mine-run, $1.59@1.75; %-in., $1.60@1.85; 1%4-in., 


$1.75@2, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous still high and very uncertain. 
tuating with the weather. Supply light. 

Bituminous—The market grows more difficult to under- 
stand every day. One day the embargo will be off a certain 
line, but before a shipment can be made it will be on again. A 
rumor that New England would be open to coal last week sent 
fiood of buyers in from that district. Sellers from the South- 
west are also here with No. 8 coal, on the report that the 
embargo against them eastward was lifted. Every day brings 
some unexpected change and with it a change of price. 

Buffalo is still buying Pittsburgh No. 8, Richland, Bessemer 
and Panhandle, since it is frequently offered a dollar cheaper 
than Pittsburg or Allegheny Valley, but there is no certainty 
as to what price will be asked. Sometimes the accumulation, 
with no outlet eastward, sends these quotations down to $1.25, 
mine price, for three-quarter, while a sudden scarcity will 
often advance the price to $1.75. It is seldom possible to size 
up the market for more than half a day at a time. The lat- 
est news from Pittsburgh is that all prices are strong. 

Buffalo really has no market of its own. The Pennsylvania 
quotations must be taken as the asking prices where next to 
no sales are expected. They are fully a dollar more than 
consumers generally pay for No. 8, as follows: 


Anthracite fluc- 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Tape aee no leishs ole oupieceeietate seine at ake $3.70 $3.50 $3.55 
HTGe=Quarter..sch.ss «sabe ckae 3.55 3.35.2 — | ee 
Mire Wun Bea) ettaretel avenge oletetehaarehe teats 3.45 3.25 3.25 
DIGCKS, fom a tee 3.00 2.95 3.25 


Prices are f.o.b. cars per short ton, except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont. 

Anthracite-—The market is much steadier than the bitu- 
minous, but the weather is so changeable that it is difficult 
to keep orders on the books. When the temperature declines 
there is a cloud of telegrams, urging shipments forward, but 
when it rises many orders are canceled, all perhaps within 
three or four days. As a resul* the shippers now go on 
regardless of the weather. Coal has been rather scarce, the 
Eastern demand appearing to be greater than ours. However, 
there is little or no premium paid for independent anthracite, 
though the operators continue to demand it and wonder why 
it cannot be obtained. The Canadian trade is still light and 
shows no indication of improving this winter. 


AGE Vols, 05) Noms 
Following is the regular circular price of anthracite in 
this market: 
Cars Vessels Retail Custom 
Grate . ....05): +0 see ceeeieetens $5.60 $5.85 $5.40 $6.65 
LD) eT cg oS Se So 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Stove. i. 222 us cet eee 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Ghestnut: =: soe eee 6.10 6.35 5.90 7.15 
PDA. . <3. ee eee 4.30 4.55 4.30 5.60 
mBuckwhtst.saeen seen 3.25 3.50 3.25 4.50 
Car and vessel deliveries are per long ton, the others, per short ton. An ad- 


dition of about 25c. per ton is made on all curb deliveries for putting in. 
DETROIT 

Variable prices and slight irregularity in steam coal. 
weather weakens domestic trade. Anthracite sluggish, 
tracting in Lake trade delayed. 

Bituminous—High temperatures have slowed down the 
domestic trade, but near zero weather this week gives further 
stimulus to the buying by consumers. In the domestic busi- 
ness there has been some lack of regularity, and price changes 
have reflected the variations in supply and demand. Sales 
have been quite active with the demand centering mainly on 
small sizes, of which the supply is curtailed due to coal from 
the Fairmont and Pittsburgh No. 8 districts being diverted 
elsewhere. West Virginia and Ohio slack of good quality 
brings from $1.15 to $1.25 at the mines. 

Anthracitc—Interest in anthracite became less active with 
the warm weather and buying is proceeding slowly, especially 
as regards stove and egg sizes. <A little stronger demand 
continues for chestnut and the supply is not over-plentiful, 
while transportation conditions delay delivery from the mines. 

Lake Trade—Practically no contracts for moving coal over 
the Lake route have been reported closed during the week. 
Pecause of the numerous sales of freighters to iron ore ship- 
pers, the coal men appear to be finding it difficult to secure 
vessel capacity. 


Warm 
Con- 


COLUMBUS 
Domestic grades strong, due to the zero weather, but 
higher temperatures have caused a lull in the demand. Trade 


purely a weather proposition. Steam grades continue firm. 

There has been an increased demand for domestic sizes, 
due to lower temperatures and the possibility of a suspension 
after Apr. 1. The domestic grades show unusual strength and 
prospects are for good business. Dealers’ stocks are not large 
and with an insistent demand from consumers, they have 
been forced into the market for larger tonnages. Retail 
trade is active and the icy condition of the streets interfered 
with deliveries to a certain extent. 

There is no let-up in the demand for steam grades. Manu- 
facturers are asking for larger tonnage and there is a ten- 
dency to stock up in anticipation of a suspension, particularly 
among railroads, which have accumulated heavy surpluses. 
Contracting is not active because of the uncertainty con- 
cerning the future of the mining scale. Contracts closed are 
generally at increased prices over last year. 

The car shortage is again a factor, especially on the West 
Virginia roads. AS a result there is a better demand for 
Chio-mined coals. Considerable West Virginia coal is being 
shipped to the Buffalo markets. Anthracite is becoming 
stronger in central Ohio territory. 

There is considerable speculation as to an advance in the 
circular after Feb. 1, and judging from present conditions an 
increase is likely. Premiums are freely paid for spot ship- 
ments of small sizes and even mine-run. 

Prices in Ohio fields, f.o.b. mines, per short tons, are as 
follows: 


Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened Jump.........--.e0 $1.60 $1.70: » 22 ee 
Inch andia quarters ene eee 1.50 1.50 $1.40 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............- 1.40 1.40 eee 1.40 
Nut. ...:.f ce eet een eee 1.25 1.30: Sees 1,25 
Mine-run 3. an ete eee 1.20 125 1.05 1.20 
Nut, pea and slacken ee meee sbeaha) 1.10 1.00 1.05 
Coarse.slack 2% (0s. ee 1.00 1.00 -90 .95 

CLEVELAND 


Cold weather stimulates the market. Steam coal prices 
advance. Railroad congestion causes anxiety. 

The severe winter weather early last week put new life 
into the market. The demand was largely attributable to the 
weather, but was also due in part to low pressure of natural 
gas. The flurry, however, had no material effect on prices 
and it is hardly likely that it will, as mioderate weather is 
predicted for the next few days and dealers will have ample 
time to replenish their stocks. 

At the moment attention is centered on steam coal. Prices 
have advanced steadily, especially on coarse coal, which, until 
recently, has been selling in this market at from 15c. to 25c. 
per ton less than on the line. Slack prices have also increased 
materially and predictions are that they will go higher before 
the close of the week. <A comfortable supply of both sizes 
has arrived here, but due to the congested condition of prac- 
tically all of the railroads switch movement through yards 
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has been slow, and the cause of considerable anxiety on the 
part of consumers drawing on storage piles. Requests for 
quotations from out-of-town buyers are numerous and ship- 
pers are preparing to move a heavy tonnage next week. 

The following prices are being quoted to the jobbers on 
short tons f. o. b. Cleveland: 


Cambridge and Middle District Pittsburg No. 8 }-in. lump..... $2.25 
PRUNE mse cece ty sess. +. $2.10 Bergholz 6-in. lump............. 2.40 
Pittsburg No. 8 and Kentucky Massillon 2}-in. lump........-- 3.20 
MUD ANG BACK., J. 2k ae c.f. « 2.20 Pocahontas lump (in gondolas).. 3.45 
Cambridge j-in. lump....... 2.15 Pocahontas lump (in hoppers).. 3.30 


TOLEDO 

Cold weather helps Toledo trade. Slack strongest feature 
of market. Pocahontas shows weakness, 

Slack continues the strongest feature of the Toledo market. 
The domestic trade has not shown any great strength or 
activity except during the few recent cold snaps. The ex- 
treme warm weather of the past few days has again had a 
deadening effect. 

The steam market is the strongest feature and the demand 
continues good, while prices are well maintained. Poca- 
hontas lump is showing weakness. The railroads are stock- 
ing heavily and industrial plants have not contracted for 
much coal. Supplies appear about normal for the season. 


CINCINNATI 


Unseasonably mild weather makes the domestic market 
weaker, with resulting strength in nut and slack. Car supply 
is again off. 


Following immediately after the most severe weather of 
the winter, temperatures between 50 and 60 deg. prevailed 
during the latter part of last week, and the domestic market 
is much weaker. But stocks are still good in yards and 
bins, and as there is now less Prospect of more bad weather, 
the operators and wholesalers derived little benefit from the 
cold; a slightly improved movement to the Nerthwest resulted, 
but hardly enough to help the general situation materially. 
The strength of screenings continues, although the steam mar- 
ket as a whole leaves a good deal to be desired. After one 
good week of car supply, it slumped off again last week to 
three and four days’ supply. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Acute ear searcity curtails production and coke iu transit 
is also delayed. Many blast furnaces forced to slow down. 
Fancy prices for spot furnace coke. Hopes for relief later 
this week. 

Last week will long be remembered by Connellsville coke 
operators. The last day or two of the previous week the car 
supply began to tighten, but last week there was a veritable 
famine. On one or two days about the middle of the week a 
number of operators received no cars at all, while in the 
week as a whole the supply was only between 60 and 70 per 
cent. of the requirements, and many operators received no 
more than about 50 per eent. on an average. The supply Fri- 
day and Saturday was better than at the middle of the week 
though not as good as at the onening. 

This week hopes are entertained for better supplies. The 
week opened well, with 100 per cent. at a few plants and only 
slight shortages at others, but cars are always in better sup- 
ply at the opening. The railroads are making the greatest 
possible effort to provide cars, but operators insist they should 
have realized the seriousness of the situation weeks ago, and 
before the coke region was actually crippled. About half 
the plants are equipped with mechanical drawing and loading 
devices, and cannot draw coke if they do not have ears. 
Others have stocked coke. 

In addition to the curtailment in shipmenis there has been 
a slowing down in transit, whereby many furnaces have be- 
come short of coke and have had to run slow. In a few in- 
stances furnaces may even have been banked. There is no 
definite spot market as there are scarcely any sellers, and 
furnaces might pay fancy prices for coke on cars, with car 
numbers, and still not secure the delivery after all. The 
highest price paid thus far is $5, on about 15 cars. Foundry 
coke has not been affected particularly, as for once the supply 
of box cars is better than of open-top cars. We quote prices 
practically nominal as follows: Spot furnace, $4@5; contract, 
first half, $2.35@2.50; year, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, $3.50@ 
4; contract, $3@3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 15 at 429,869 
tons, a decrease of 9,447 tons, and shipments at 410,189 tons, a 
decrease of 21,455 tons. 
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Buffalo—Autkorities agree that the prices of coke have 
recovered and that the demand is active. The actual con- 
sumption is large. There is again rumor of possible resump- 
tion of the late strikes, which weakened the price a month or 
so ago, but the ovens are putting out all the coke that the 
short supply of cars and men will permit, as labor difficulties 
commonly have little to do with the situation. There is no 
stock coke offering, an off-grade furnace selling in its stead 
at $4.75. Best Connellsville foundry not being below $6 and 
running as high as $6.35, with good 48-hr. furnace at $5.10. 

Chiecago—Scarcity of free coke continues to trouble buyers. 
Market prices are uncertain with furnace advances expected. 
Future orders for byproduct sizes are being refused in some 
cases until current business is filled. Prices are as follows per 
net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago: Byproduct, foundry, $6@6.25; 
“byproduct, domestic, $4.95@5.25; Connellsville, $6.50@6.75; 
Wise County, $6.25@6.50; gas coke, $4.50@5. 

St. Louis—A sharp improvement has developed for all sizes 
and grades of coke, as a result of the cold weather and de- 
mand for storage. The demand for domestic is good and for 
industrial is constantly increasing. The following prices are 
quoted per net ton, f.0.b. cars, St. Louis: Byproduct (all sizes), 
$5; gas house (lump and egg), $4.25; petroleum (lump), $6.75. 


PAUL 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Severe weather stiffens the market. 
freely. Steam business continues brisk. 
active. 

Continued severe weather has developed an urgent demand 
for domestic grades, and since steam coals and the finer 
sizes have been occupying a strong position for some time, 
the technical position of the market in all respects could 
not be better. Prices rule at the maximum. Two distinct cold 
waves, which lasted seven days with steady zero weather, 
have been the main factor in the improvement. 

Retailers complain of the difficulty in obtaining coal to 
restore depleted stocks, due to inadequate car supply, inter- 
ruption of transportation, and reduced production, owing to 
miners not working full time during the extremely cold 
weather. All surplus coal has been moved from the mines, 
and no accumulation of any sizes are reported, Eastern coals 
have also shown improvement, including anthracite. Illinois 
washed coals are very strong, while screenings are averag- 
ing 5c. more per ton than last week. 

Northwestern and Western demands from Illinois mines for 
all sizes have been urgent, and delayed transportation has 
accentuated the stringency. What little spot coal there is in 
the market has sold at a premium. Operators and wholesale 
shippers are optimistic over the outlook, as most shippers 
are now behind on their orders and the chief difficulty now 
is the constant clamor of customers for coal. 


CHICAGO 

Southern Illinois coals selling at maximum prices. In- 
diana steam grades very strong. Screenings cross the dollar 
mark on occasional sales. 

Southern Illinois domestic lump, including Carterville and 
Harrisburg coals, have been very active at full list prices. 
Illinois shippers are working hard to regain their old trade 
in the Northwest since the restoration of the old proportion in 
freight rates from Illinois mines, and report some progress at 
no concessions in prices. All sizes of steam coals are moving 
in steady volume at full prices; egg and nut are steady, and 
No. 1 washed coal very active. Screenings have advanced on 
an average of 10c. per ton during the last week. 

The Springfield district has had a most satisfactory week. 
The majority of lump shipments have been made at $1.75, 
while egg is selling freely at the same figure. Steam coals 
have been in urgent demand. The zero weather has stimu- 
lated buying of Indiana domestic coals, and indications are 
that higher prices will prevail within a short time. Retailers 
have already advanced prices from 25c. to 50c. per ton 
Screenings from Nos. 5 and 6 veins are quoted at around 95c. 
Considerable Knox County steam lump is moving into storage. 

Smokeless coals have been in active demand, egg and nut 
being the leader, with Iump close behind... Spot lump and egg 
have in some cases sold at a premium. The demand for mine- 
run exceeds the supply. No Pennsylvania smokeless coal is 
available, while splint has touched as high as $2. 

Hocking is in a reasonably strong position, and shipments 
of 6-in. lump have been short at around $1.90; 14%-in. lump 
is not so strong, prices being approximately $1.60. 

Kentucky screenings are more active, but the domestic 
demand continues quiet, and prices, except in fine coals, vary 
over a wide range. Jobbers report a steadily increased ton- 
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nage of eastern Kentucky coals going into northern Indiana 
and southern Michigan at satisfactory prices. 

Increased movement of anthracite Westward is noticeable, 
but the supply of chestnut is scant. Anthracite egg and 
stove are in better demand. List prices have been strictly 
maintained. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows per net 
ton f.o.b. mines: 


Williamson and 
Vranklin Co. 


Knox and 


Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump...... $1.65@1.75 $1.65@1.75 sige tcde $1.50@1.75 $1.60@1.75 
Steam lump 1.35 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 1.25@1.35 1.30 
23 and 3-in. 

lump.. whalers Sabie ts 1.40@1.50 eae 1.30@1.35 
}-in. fump. 1235 Pei 1.35@1.40 1.25@1.35 hye 
Ege . 1.75 1.60@1.65 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.15@1.25 
Nut... ae 1.60@1.65 1.00@1.10 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.15 
No. lwashed 1.75 ae 1.50 ae Actes 
No.2washed 1.50 <a 1.40 
No. 1 nut.. 1.75 abt Beak nee 
No. 2 nut.. 1.60 3. ae Cees 
Mine-run. 1.10@1.15 1.10 1.10@1.15 1.10 
Screenings.. .95(@1.10 .80@ .85 hie .85@ .90 .85@ .90 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. IE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.60@2.30 $1.75@2.00 $1.85@2.00 $1.85@2.00 
lj-in.lump. 1.30@1.35 bibs eerels 1.50@1.60 
Egg........ 1.65@1.75 1.40@2.00 1.85@2 00 1 85 @2. 00 1.75@1.85 
Nutt. e505 ie 1.35@1.60 1. G1: (ey De ay 74 aie 
No. 1 nut.. 1.65@1.75 eran 
No. 2 nut.. 1.50@1.60 nee ieee 
Mine-run... LoS. 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.46 1 15@1.25 
Screenings.. .85@ .95 .80@ .90 seve Nora 1 00@1 25 


ST. LOUIS 

Demand exceeds supply, market being stimulated by cold 
weather. Prices advance. Storage movement increases. Car 
supply short. 

The strongest demand in several years now prevails and 
continued cold weather will result in a runaway market. The 
temperature recently went below zero and brought out a rush 
of orders that greatly exceeded the supply, resulting in price 
advances all along the line. All reserve stocks vanished and 
the mines were taxed to the maximum in an effort to meet 
the demand. Industrial consumption has likewise reached the 
high point of the season with prospects of still further im- 
provement. Steam users are placing considerable tonnage in 
storage and domestic orders are in abundance. Railroads 
during the past week were heavy purchasers in the local 
market for storage purposes. 

The car supply is considerably below normal. Junction 
points are badly congested with all classes of freight and 
delivery of coal is greatly delayed. 

All sizes of Williamson and Franklin Co. are in good de- 
mand. Screenings continue to advance in price with all avail- 
able supply quickly taken up. In other districts conditions are 
also active, with all mines operating to the full limit of the 
ear supply. 


Following are the quotations, per net ton, f.0.b. cars at 
mine: 
Williamson Staunton Mont- Inter- 
and and gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 
Sin lumps cree oes): eee en ete Pa Oe $1.85@1.50 $1.25@1.35 


6-in. lump.. $1.60@1.75 $1.35@1. .35@1.50 1.25@1.35 


i) if 

3-in- lumps. 12 50@ 1.6591 F25@1. 35 Fee 1 135@ 1750) eee 
2-in. lump.. 1:40@1.50° 1 25@1.35 -) a ae. 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 

4-1, lump 40@ 150) es cea 1.20@1.35 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.25 
6x3-in. egg.. 1.60@1.65 .......... 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.35 
6x2-in “EEZ.0) Pahedss ace eee hl hoeees 1.20@1.35 Hehe tie 1.15@1.25 
6x14-in. egg 140@1.50 73.0.5... 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 
ING. nga 4 0 ee ee 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.30 1.10@1.25 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.40 1. 00@1.15 Si oro ees S 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 
Minerun... 1.15@1.20 1.10@1.15 1.,10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 
Rocce eee .80@ .90 .75@ .85 75@ .85 .15@ .85 .75@ .85 

ashe 

Nowl nute. ) L601. 7bel ss 50@i1 00 bearer ae 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 
No. 2 nute. (1650@1 60) 1 240@15 50 eae ene Wie ae 1.40@1.50 
Nowe Dut. 6, SOG) 1360 #17 40@ 1 2b0 se oer 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No: 4 pea... 12 50@1''60) > 1-40@1250" fae ee 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No. 5 slack. .80@ .90 5@I 85" Wee eee .75@ .85 .75@ .85 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Mines working at full capacity and obtaining the best 
prices of the season. .Screenings have advanced to $1 in the 
open market. Much buying for storage. 

Mines are running at capacity, and are behind orders. 
Temperatures that fell below zero caused transportation diffi- 
culties that made the car supply at mines short for a few 
days and created serious blockades on side-tracks at Indian- 
apolis, Terre Haute and other important points. There has 
been no let-up in buying for storage purposes, and there seems 
to be several railroads and other large consumers that have 
not yet covered their requirements. 

The competition of buyers is such that $1 a ton, f.o.b. 
mines, is obtainable for screenings in the open market. Dur- 
ing the cold spell there was improvement in prices of domestic 
lump, which sold at $1.65 to $1.75, according to grade; mine- 
run, $1.15 to $1.25 for Nos. 5 or 6 and 4 respectively; egg and 
2%4-in. lump, $1.40 to $1.45. Retailers have been doing a good 
business, with trouble to get supplies, but no raise in prices. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Fuel question serious due to severe weather and failure 
of gas supply. Special coal trains being rushed forward. 

Kansas City is facing a critical situation in regard to 
coal supplies, due to storms and temperatures of 12° and 14° 
below zero and at the same time the most serious shortage 
of natural gas since this has been used here. Weather caused 
almost a complete cessation of production for two days in 
Kansas, the production for the week being 100,000 tons short 
of normal. Output in many Missouri mines was cut down by 
difficulty of loading. Two companies operating in Kansas are 
bringing two special trains of steam coal from Arkansas, 
by fast freight, a field that heretofore has seldom shipped to 
Kansas City. One of the largest companies is taking on no 
new obligations. 

For the first time since natural gas was installed, the 
south and west parts of the city had not enough gas to heat 
and cook with and householders are making insistent calls on 
the coal companies. For two days deliveries could be made 
only by truck because of icy streets and delivery now is 
hampered by lack of supplies. Several companies have in- 
creased prices on Missouri coal, their quotations being: Hig- 
ginsville, $2.75; Iowa, $2.25; Richmond, $2.25; Lexington, $2.50; 
semianthracite, $2.75. It is said that Lexington and semi- 
anthracite probably will advance further. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Cold weather causes increased demand for coal. No changes 
in prices. 

Low temperature accompanied by a heavy snowfall swept 
over the Pacific Northwest on New Year’s Eve, and the storm 
is still on, though little snow has fallen the past week. The 
temperature is the lowest here in seven years, and as a result 
the demand for fuel became very active The cold weather, 
too, made a deep cut in the surplus stocks, and this will mean 
an increase in the spring business. Prices have not advanced 
here, owing to the fact that wood fuel has been cheap and 
the coal dealers have not been doing a great deal of busi- 
ness, but it is certain that if the cold wave continues a couple 
of weeks longer prices will advance. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for October, 1914-15, and 











for the ten months ending October, 1913-14-15, in long 
tons: 
October —-— —Ten Months 
Imports: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Anthracite, total.. 1,038 279 864 19,295 2,803 
Bituminous, total 98,324 133,096 1,136,737 1,088,608 1,210,895 
United Kingdom 262 477 5259 8,672 16,587 
Canadas aearee 69,289 90,135 897,489 840,447 959,769 
JApaATion vee es 5,560 16,100 89,115 50,099 78,219 
Australia. . ‘ 23,213 26,177 141,578 187,337 153,533 
Other countries. Na ee 207 3,296 2,053 2,787 
Coke. Seen 9,956 4,443 67,297 93,936 41,015 
Exports 
Anthracite total.. 344,434 361,264 3,598,343 3,406,491 2,956,578 
Canada, Sane 334,411 339,658 3,540,336 3,351,569 2,878,523 
Argentina .ien.s. se aaleduec  .wettnedels | ncn Bcc “i 
Bragil vicciascse es a bce ere 6 2,415 
Uruguay once eee eee . ve! yee 605 
Other countries. 10,023 21,606 58,007 54,916 , 72,566° 
Bituminous total, 1,351,977 1,782,450 15,543,656 12,254,757 14,204,010 
Ttal yap eee eB Ch 282,067 ° 0.43 2 2,630,937 
Canada........ 979,611 1,093,653 11,662,469 8,221,467 6,776,108 
Panama,.....- 25,706 49,036 419,680 239,837 438,455 
Mexico) sea eerie 31,879 12,799 417,262 289,259 250,832 
Cubas 2 sos eee 114,426 103,172) Vaslid b73 908,324 946,977 
West Indies... . 30,272 55,603 524,260 510,167 409,043 
Argentina...... 14,118 12,802 61,877 207,904 731,821 
BEAZ sero ate 34,382 9,120 241,099 235,453 553,314 
Uruguay. 24. 10,376 17,029 5,163 71,819 152,094 
Other countries. P20 7) 147,169 1,100,273 1,570,527 1,314,429 
Total coal..... 1,696,411 2,143,714 19,141,999 15,661,248 17,160,588 
Coke.. mere 26,036 85,856 731,818 511,207 658,940 
Bunker coal... .. 573,822 683,172 6,483,020 6,285,770 6,311,987 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for December of last 
year and the twelve months of 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 








- December———.  —--Twelve Months—— 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
Anthracitere. nis es = sys 1,079,076 980,275 10,961,660 11,031,708 
BituUMINOUss: Sean alee 4,298,382 3,269,635 44,588,789 44,756,905 
Coke 53. ndsee eee ae 1,195,899 618,694 12,020,472 9,496,312 
Total. .2a25 eee 6,573,357 4,868,604 67,570,921 65,284,925 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
eity tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1792 C.F. Claussen & Co. Chicago Ill. 283 1088 
1854 Wilder & Co. Chicago Til. avi? wet 
1856 Cloverland Dairy Co. New Orleans La. 800b? 36 
1879 Heat and Power Co. Beston Mass. 12,000b 107 
1885 City Ice and Cold Storage 

Co. St. Louis Mo. 500b? 107 
2009 Children’s Home Cadiz Ohio 194 


2 Per week 3 Cars. 


Supplemental Notes 

Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
_ appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 

1585—Montelair, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 700), which 
ealls for 600 tons of pea and 60 tons of stove for the State Nor- 
mal School, reccived only one bid. It being illegal to make 
an award, permission was granted by the State House Com- 
mission to purchase in the open market, which is being done. 
Address Chn. Melvin A. Rice, State House Commission, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


1630—Buffalo, N. Y.—Purchases on this contract (Vol. 8, pp. 
828, 870), which provide for furnishing about 250 tons of coal 
a month for G. Elias & Bros., Inec., will be confined to the 
open market, this being the usual custom of this company. 
Address Pur. Agt. I. Gillespie, G.. Elias & Bros., Inc., 965 
Elk St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

1675—Winnipeg, Man., Can.—Bids will be received on this 
contract (Vol. 8, p. 912), until noon, Feb. 22. Between 3,000 
and 6,000 tons of coal will be required. Specifications and 
proposal forms may be obtained on application. Address Chn. 
S. H. Reynolds, 901 Boyd Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 


1904—Fert Worth, Tex. 


b Indicates bituminous. 1 Per month. 





In a previous notice concerning 
this contract (p. 108), it was erroneously stated that bids 
would be received by the receiver of the Scott Estate. This 
estate is entirely solv:nt, and has no connections with any 
receivership in any way. Address Norman HE. Nelson, Scott 
Block, Fort Worth, Te.:. 


1938S—St. Louis, Mo.—Purchases on this contract (p. 149), 
involving from four to five cars of Nos. 1 or 2 washed nut 
per week, will be confined to the open market during the cur- 
rent year. Address Pur. Agt. J. Stocke, Jr., the Progress 
Pressed Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1952—East St. Louis, I1].—Purchases on this contract (p. 
150), which provides for furnishing the requirements of the 
Commercial Acid Co., are being confined to the open market. 
The company uses 2-in. screenings, and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 nut 
in addition to 2-in. and 6-in. lump, all of the best-grade 
coal from the inner group. Address A. E. Hotson, the Com- 
mercial Acid Co., East St. Louis, I. 


1989—Philadelphia, Penn.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (Vol. 9, p. 193), which provides for furnishing the 
City Government with 25,000 tons of coal for the Shawmut 
Pumping Station, and 30,000 tons for the Torresdale Filter 
plants, deliveries to be completed before Apr. 1, as follows: 


Shawmont -—Torresdale— 


Water Rail 
MMBRTT SECO IV | CSO. sis oo coe wl tue Syn eS svave ns $3.93 $4.08 $3.93 
Peomnas@oal and Coke Co. ........+.+. 4.15 4.20 4.07 
fmereacorr Coal Co. .. 1.6... cece see Ae oe 4.60 4.37 
STMT OL oie... che c's were woe eee 5.49 Bae 4 


*Bid only on 12,000 tons. 

The Emmons Coal Mining Co., and the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Corporation were the only bidders to comply with the 
requirements concerning the completion of delivery before 
Apr. 1. Address Dir. Joseph S. MacLaughlin, Department of 
Sup., City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. (No. 1835, Vol. 8, p. 
1089; Vol..9, pp. 36, 106, 148.) 


New Business 

_ Volume and page number in parenthesis at the end of an item tndtcate where the pre- 
viows announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 

- 2017—Detroit, Mich.—The Board of Water Commissioners 
will receive bids until 2:30 p.m., Feb. 8, for furnishing 26,000 
tons of mine-run coal to be delivered during the ensuing year. 
The Board reserves the privilege of ordering an additional 
2,000 tons on or before Aug. 15 at the contract price. Pro- 
posal torms and specifications may be had on application. A 
certified check for $5090 must accompany all bids. Address 
Secy H. A. Gilmartin, Board of Water Commissioners, Detroit, 
WMiCHie CNO: 157, °VOlotts De 398.) 


2018—Elyria, Ohio—The City Water-Works Department is 
in the market for approximately 3,000 tons of Ohio or West 
Virginia mine-run coal, delivery to be made by Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. during the ensuing 12 months. All bids must be 
accompanied by a certified check for $100. Address Dir. M. M. 
Wilcox, Public Service Department, Elyria, Ohio. 


2019—Chicago, Ill.—The American Terra Cotta and Ceramic 
Co. will be in the market on Mar. 1 for an annual supply of 
approximately 4,000 tons of Illinois washed nut coal. This 
Same company will also be in the market early in 1917 for 
5,500 tons of 4th vein Indiana coal. Address Pur. Agt. M. BE. 
Gates, the American Terra Cotta and Ceramic Co., 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, ill. 

2626—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Girard College is receiving 
tenders for furnishing and delivering before Mar. 31, if so 
required, approximately 3,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat 
coal. Address Steward Frank O. Zessinger, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

2021—St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas R.R. 
is receiving quotations for furnishing approximately 400 cars 
of 1%-in. lump or mine-run coal for storage purposes. <Ad- 
dress Coal Purchasing Agent, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
R.R., St. Louis, Mo. 

2022—New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y.—The City Govy- 
ernment will receive bids until noon, Feb. 1, for furnishing 
and delivering coal as follows: County Clerk’s Office and 
Court House, at Richmond Village, Halls at Stapleton and 
New Brighton, Field Office at St. George, and Coroner’s Office 
at New Brighton, 100 tons of stove coal; Old Corn Exchange 
Bank Building, St. George, and Borough Hall at the same 
place, 340 tons of buckwheat No. 1. Address Pres. Calvin D. 
Van Name, Room 18, Borough Hall, St. George, Staten Island, 
Nw Vis 

2023—Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co. will soon be testing out various grades of coal, prepara- 
tory to placing its contract for the coming year. Address 
Pur. Agt. A. G. Schroeder, the Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


2024—Columbus, Ohio—The Gibson-Spence Coal Co. is in the 
market for approximately 15 cars of nut and slack coal, de- 
liveries to be made at the rate of one car per day. Address 
Sales Mgr. C. A. Gibson, the Gibson-Spence Coal Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

2025—-Chicago, Il1.—The Chicago Coated Board Co. is in the 
market for an immediate shipment of 150 tons of Illinois coal 
per day. Address Purchasing Agent the Chicago Coated Board 
Co., 420 E. No. Water St., Chicago, Ill. (No. 10, Vol. 6, p. 854.) 


2026—Sandusky, Ohio—Hunt & Weis are in the market for 
its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 10,000 tons 
of West Virginia egg coal, deliveries to be made during the 
period between March and December. Prospective bidders 
should give the name and location of their mine. Address 
Cc. W. Weis, Hunt & Weis, Sandusky, Ohio. 


2027—Chieago, Til.—John E. Magill & Co. is considering 
propositions covering its annual fuel supply, involving ap- 
proximately 135 tons of No. 4 washed nut coal per month. 
Address Pur. Agt. John R. Magill & Co., 35 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, [IIl. 

2028S—Columbus, Ohio—Edmund A. Cole & Co. is in the mar- 
ket for approximately 5,000 tons of nut and slack coal, for 
shipment during the next several weeks. Address A. B. Mor- 
ris, Edmund A. Cole & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

2029—St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois Central Railroad Co. is re- 
ported to be storing 300,000 tons of lump coal at various 
points on its line mainly at East St. Louis and Carbondale, 
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It is understood that they offered to divide the tonnage among 
coal operators in the Belleville group, and agreed to pay $1.10 
per ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, for 14%4-in. or 2-in. lump. Address 
Coal Purchasing Agent, the Illinois Central Railroad Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

2036—Canton, Ohio—The Drake Coal Co. is in the market 
for approximately 100 cars of Pittsburgh No. 8, %-in. coal, for 
delivery on the W. & L. E. Ry. tracks, during the next thirty 
days. Address Sales Mgr. Robert Lynch, Drake Coal Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

2031—East St. Louis, Hl.—Morris & Co. is asking for quo- 
tations on a surplus tonnage of 2,000 tons of 2-in. lump coal 
to be used for storage purposes. Deliveries are to begin im- 
mediately and continue at the rate of four cars per day. Ad- 
dress’ Pur. Agct) LL. Chackers, Morris) &3Co,,. He Sto wie 
(No. 1557, Vol. 8, pp. 661, 828.) 

2032—Jackson, Mich.—The M. O. Dewey Co. is receiving 
bids for furnishing approximately 5,000 tons of West Virginia 
nut and slack coal, deliveries to be completed by Apr. 1. The 
coal must be suitable for use on a Jones Underfeed or similar 
type of stoker. Address Treas. M. O. Dewey, the M. O. Dewey 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

2033—Guarrison, Ky.—W. M. Traber will soon be in the mar- 
ket for his annual fuel requirements, involving 25 to 35 cars 
of West Virginia mine-run coal, deliveries to be made between 
Apr. 1 and Dec. 1. Address W. M. Traber, Garrison, Ky. 


20314—Port Clinton, Ohio—The National Retarder Co. is in 
the market for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 1,500 tons of Pittsburgh No. 8 three-quarter inch 
coal. Deliveries are to be made by New York Central R.R. 
during the ensuing year. Address Pres. A. H. Gallagher, the 
National Retarder Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. 


2035—Chiecago, Ill.—The National Fire Proofing Co. is con- 
fining its purchases, amounting to 150 to 200 tons of Franklin 
County, Ill., lump and egg coaJ per day, to the open market. 
They also require about 50 tons of Pocahontas mine-run. 
The contract covering a portion of its requirements expires 
Mar. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Greiner, National Fire Proofing 
Co, 8247S. dua Salle Ste Chicaco, wal: 

2036—Lowell, Mass.—-The City Government is in the market 
for a prompt tonnage of approximately 300 tons for use 
at the Centralville pumping station. Address Supply Depart- 
ment, City of Lowell, Mass. 


2037—St. Louis, Mo.—The Wabash R.R. will begin storing 
approximately 150,000 tons of 1% -in. lump coal on Feb. 1. 
The business will probably be divided among operators on its 
line. Address Coal Purchasing Agent, the Wabash R.R., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


2028—West Carrollton, Ohio—-The Miami Paper Co. is con- 
templating a purchase of approximately 1,900 tons of the best- 
grade nut and slack coal, for. delivery during February. 
Address Pres. W. W. Sunderland, the Miami Paper Co., West 
Carrollton, Ohio. 

2032—Portland, Mich.—The Ramsey-Alton Mfg. Co. is in 
the market for several hundred tons of three-quarter steam 
lump coal. Bidders should state the earliest date at which 
they can make shipments. Address Secy. and Treas. B. D. 
Smith, the Ramsey-Alton Mfg. Co., Portland, Mich. 


2040—New York, N. Y.—The Board of Health will receive 
bids until noon, Feb. 7, for furnishing and delivering coal 
before Mar. 81 as follows: Stove, 2,117 tons; egg, 22 tons; nut, 
28 tons; pea, 1,000 tons; Buckwheat No. 1, 7,575 tons; No. 3, 
7,500 tons. Address Central Purchasing Committee, Room 
1230, Municipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

2041—New York, N. ¥Y.—The Central Purchasing Committee 
has asked permission from the Board of Aldermen to purchase 
a surplus tonnage of coal in the open market, aggregating 
about $200,000 worth. The coal will be for use at the Bellevue 
and Allied hospitals, Department of Publie Charities, Cor- 
rection, Health, Fire, Police, Parks, Street Cleaning, Docks 
and Ferries, Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Bridges and 
the Army Board. Deliveries are to be completed before June 
1. The request has been referred to a committee. Address 
Central Purchasing Committee, Room 1230, Municipal Bldg., 
New York City, 

2042— Millvale, 





Penn.—The City Government will receive 
bids until 5 p.m., Feb. 1, for furnishing three-quarter and 
mine-run coal as may be required at the Millvale Water- 
Works during the ensuing year. Bids should be submitted 
both f.o.b. cars at Millvale, and for delivery in bins. A certi- 
fied check for $100 must accompany each bid. Address Clk. 
H. H. Dixon, Millvale, Penn. (No. 69, Vol. 7, p. 231.) 
2043—Delmar, Penn.—The Delmar School Board will re- 
ceive bids until 10 a.m., Jan. 29, for furnishing coal as may 
be required during the ensuing year. Address Secy. Wm. 
Ludington, the Delmar School Board, Delmar, Penn. 
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Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 

1500—Punxsutawney, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 577), 
ealling for delivery of 500 tons of mine-run coal to the Board 
of Education, has been awarded to Oliver B. Depp at $1.44 per 
ton delivered. Address Secy. W. A. Sutter, Board of Educa- 
tion, Punxsutawney, Penn. 


1530—Highland Park, Mich.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 616), 


which provides for furnishing the Ford Motor Co. with 
approximately 25,000 tons of pea and slack coal, was dis- 
tributed among the following three companies: Logan & 


Kenawha Co., Cincinnati, to furnish Island Creek nut, pea and 
slack; Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, Detroit, to furnish Iroquois 
nut, pea and slack; United Coal Sales Co., Detroit, to furnish 
Thacker nut, pea and slack. The contract for 14,000 tons of 
mine-run which was requested at the same time is being held 
up pending some revision in the company’s plant. Address 
Pur. Agt. N. A. Hawkins, Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, 
Mich. 


1557—E. St. Louis, I1l.—This contract (Vol. 8, pp. 661, 828), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of Morris 
& Co., involving about 120 tons of 1%-in. or 2-in. screenings 
per day, has been awarded until Apr. 1 to the Biekett Coal 
and Coke Co. .Address Pur. Agt. L. Chakes, Morris & Co., E. St. 
Louis, Il. 


1560.—Peabody, Mass.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 661), which 
provides for furnishing nut and furnace coal for the City 
Almshouse during the year beginning last October, has been 
awarded to R. B. Draper at $6.85 per ton. Address Chn. 
Michael Sherry, Overseer of the Poor, Peabody, Mass. 


1563.—Appleton City, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 661), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with approximately 1,500 bu. of coal, has been awarded to 
Saddler & Kidd at 11%c. per bu. for soft lump coal delivered 
in bins at the school building. Address Secy. Bd. of Edu., 
Appleton City, Mo. 


1608—Sedalia, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 737), which 
provides for furnishing the city government with its fuel 
requirements until June 1, has been awarded to J. M. De Jar- 








nette at $3.10 per ton for [Lexington lump coal, delivered. 
Address City Clk. W. E. Gold, Sedalia, Mo. 
1619—Pleasantville, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 787), 


calling for delivery to the asylum and almshouse of 200 tons 
of pea and 150 tons of stove coal at Dolphin Station, has been 
awarded to Geo. W. Bailey Co., at price of $4.25 for the pea 
and $6.38 for stove, delivered. Address Supt. T. L. McConnell, 
Asylum and Almshouse, Pleasantville, N. J. 


1635—Denver, Col.—This contract (Vol. 8, pp. 870, 947), 
which provides for furnishing a local post office with about 
600 tons of good grade bituminous lump coal, has been 
awarded to the Colorado & Utah Coal Co. at $4.50 per long 
ton. Address Custodian B. F. Stapleton, U. S. P. O., Denver, 
ol: 


+1652—Norftolk, Va.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 871), which 
provides for furnishing the Navy Department with approxi- 
mately 600 tons of Connellsville 72-hr. coke for use at the 
Navy Yard (Schedule 9034), was awarded to Debevoise-Ander- 
son & Co., of New York, at $4.97 per ton. Marshall, Matlack 
& Co., of Philadelphia, bid $7.80 per ton. Address Paymaster 
General, Samuel McGowan, Navy Department, Washington, 
1D: es 


1657—Chicago, Ull.—This contract (Vol. 8 p. 911) which 
provides for furnishing the Sefton Manufacturing Co. with 
approximately 4,000 tons of Franklin County 2-in. screening 
has been awarded to the Thomson & Burton Coal Co., at 85c. 
per ton at the mines. Address Pur. Agt. R. H. Clenny, Sefton 
Manufacturing Co., 1301 W. 35th St., Chicago, III. 


1664—Atlantic City, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 911) 
which provides for furnishing the Hotel Dennis with approx- 
imately 4,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat coal has been 
awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for 
the first three months of the current year. Address Purchas- 
ing Agent, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. 








1665—Sioux City, Iowa—The Cudahy Packing Co. have 
awarded this contract (Vol. 8, p. 911), to the Peabody Coal Co. 
of Chicago, at a price understood to have been 75ec. per ton 
for Carterville, 114%4-in. screenings. Address Pur. Agt. P. A. 
Moody, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, III. ; 


1678—-Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 912), 
calling for anthracite buckwheat coal for the Hahnemann 
Hospital has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. for the period ending Mar. 21,1916. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Hahnemann Hospital, Broad and Race St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


January 29, 1916 


1694—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 957), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirement of the 
Thomas Devlin Manufacturing Co. has been awarded to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first three 
months of the current year. Address Pur. Agt. H. Drinkhouse, 
3d and Lexingtcn Aves., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1697—St. Fiouis, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 958), which 
provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Inde- 
pendent Breweries Co., has been awarded as follows: Ameri- 
can Brewery, 300 to 600 tons of 1%4-in. sereenings per month 
to the Schroeter Bros. Coal Co., McClintock coal; National 
Brewery, 300 to 600 tons of either Nos. 2, 3, 4 or 5 or mixtures 
of washed sizes, Big Muddy Coal and Iron Co., Murphysboro 
coal; Columbia Brewery, 500 tons per month of 114-in. screen- 
ings, Schroeter Bros. Coal Co., McClintock coal; Empire Brew- 
ery, 500 to 600 tons per month of 1%-in. screenings or Nos. 
2, 3, 4 or 5 or mixed washed sizes, Big Muddy Coal and Iron 
Co., Murphysboro coal; Central Brewery, 500 to 600 tons per 
month of 2-in. lump and Nos. 8, 4 or 5 washed or mixed 
washed sizes, Consolidated Coal Co., Mt. Olive coal; Gast 
Brewery, 400 tons per month of 2-in. lump and either Nos. 3, 
4 or 5 washed or mixed sizes, Consolidated Coal Co., Mt. Olive 
coal; Wagner Brewery, 350 tons per month of 1%in. screen- 
ings and Nos. 2, 3, 4 or 5 or mixed washed sizes, Big Muddy 
Coal and Iron Co., Murphysboro coal. For the National, Cen- 
tral, Empire and Wagner breweries carload deliveries are 
required and delivery to the others is by wagon. The con- 
tracts run from Sept. 1, 1915, to Sept. 1, 1916. Deliveries made 
by the different companies since Sept. 1 will be included in 
settlements under the contracts, which were not closed until 
this week. Address Pur. Agt. W. B. Robinson, Independent 
Breweries Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1739—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 999), 
which provides for furnishing the requirements of the W. J. 
McCahan Sugar Refining Co. has been awarded to the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first three months 
of the current year. Address Purchasing Agent, The W. J. 
McCahan Sugar Refining Co., Tasker St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1748S—Mansfield, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1043), which 
provides for furnishing the Mansfield Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 
with approximately 30,000 tons of %-in. lump coal during the 
ensuing year, has been awarded to Voegele Bros., of Mansfield, 
Ohio, on the National Coal Co.’s ‘“‘Little Kate’ Cambridge Coal. 
Address Pres. W. H. Davey, The Mansfield Sheet and Tin Plate 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


1753—Lisbon, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1,043), which 
provides for furnishing the local Water-Works with its 
annual supply of coal, has been awarded to the Neyley Coal 
Co. at $1.55 per ton delivered. Address Clk. W. E. Ferrall, 
Bd. of Pub. Affairs, Lisbon, Ohio. 


1766—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1044; 
Vol. 9, p. 106), which provides for furnishing the Link-Belt 
Co. with between 5,000 and 6,000 tons of buckwheat coal, has 
been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. for the first quarter of the current year. Address Pur. 
Agt. A. P. Haines, Link-Belt Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1767—Camden, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1,044), which 
provides for furnishing the Southwark Manufacturing Co. 
with its fuel requirements has been awarded to the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. until Apr. 1. The com- 
pany consumes about 2,500 tons of pea coal per annum. Ad- 
dress Secretary, Southwark Manufacturing Co., foot of Wins- 
tow St., Camden, N. J. 


1769—New Castle, Del.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 744), 
which provides for furnishing the Baldt Steel Co. with ap- 
proximately 1,700 tons of broken coal has been awarded to 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first 
three months of this year. Address Pur. Agt. E. A. Pederick, 
Baldt Steel Co., New Castle, Del. 


1770—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1,044), 
which provides for furnishing C. O. Struse & Sons, brick 
manufacturers, with anthracite broken coal, has been awarded 
to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first 
three months of the current year. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Cc. O. Struse & Sons, Manyunk, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1771—New Orleans, La.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1044), 
which provides for furnishing the Ruddock-Orleans Cypress 
Co. with its annual fuel requirements involving between 50 
and 60 cars of bituminous coal a month, has been awarded 
to the Brown Coal Co., of Memphis, Tenn. Address Purchas- 
ing Agent, The Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co., Carrollton Ave. 
and New Basin St., New Orleans, La. 


1775—Chester, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1044,) call- 
ing for annual supply of pea coal for the Crozier Home and 
Hospital, has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. up to Apr. 1, 1916. Address Sec. S. K. Ubill, 
Crozier Home and Hospital, Chester, Penn. 
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1788—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1088), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
S. J. Creswell Iron Works, has been awarded to the Philadel- 
Phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. to Apr. 1. Address Secre- 
tary, S. J. Creswell Iron Works, 28d and Race St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

1S00—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1088), 
which provides for furnishing the Girard Iron Works with its 
annual fuel supply, involving about 800 tons of anthracite rice 
coal, has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. Address Purchasing Agent, Girard Iron Works, 
22d and Allegheny Aves., Philadelphia, Penn. 


+1S0S—Easton, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1088), which 
provides for furnishing the City Government with approxi- 
mately 1,500 gross tons of buckwheat and 90 tons of stove, 
deliveries to be completed by Apr. 1, has been awarded to 
Hartzell & Moss at $3.45 for buckwheat and $6.95 for stove. 
Address City Clk. J. H. Warner, Easton, Penn. 


#1823—Canton, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), which 
provides for furnishing the local Pumping Station with coal 
as may be required during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to the Steiner Coal Co. on Pittsburgh No. 8 Crescent mine 
nut and slack at $1.77 per ton. Address Clk. Clara Huber, 
Service Dept., Canton, Ohio. : 


1827—Conshohocken, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), 
ealling for anthracite broken coal for the Alan Wood, Iron 
and Steel Co., has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. for the first quarter of 1916. Address Pur. 
Agt. A. D. Wood, Widener Building, Philadelphia, Penn. 

1829—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
St. Timothy Hospital, has been awarded to the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first three months of the 
current year. The hospital usually requires about 1,000 tons 
of pea coal per annum. Address Sec. J. V. Merrick, St. Tim- 
othy’s Hospital, Wissahickon, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1831—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), 
which provides for furnishing the Philadelphia Warehousing 
and Cold Storage Co. with its fuel requirements during the 
first quarter of the current year, has been awarded to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. Address Secretary, 
Philadelphia Warehousing and Cold Storage Co., Delaware 
Ave. and Noble St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1832— Wilmington, Del.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1989, Vol. 
9, p. 148), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements 
of the Lobdell Car Wheel Co., has been awarded to the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., until Apr. 1. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 


1834—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
Wabash: Mills Co., has been awarded to the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first three months of the 
current year. The company has been consuming bituminous 
coal and is now trying out anthracite. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Wabash Mills Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1836—New Castle, Del.—This contract (Vol. 8,.p. 1089), call- 
ing for supply of broken coal for the American Manganese 
Steel Co., has been taken by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co., for January, February and March, 1916. Address 
Pur. Agt. N. C. Peebles, American Manganese Steel Co., Mc- 
Cormick Building, Chicago, I1l. 

1837—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), 
which provides for furnishing the requirements of the Kingan 
Provision Co., has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co., for the first quarter of the current 
year. Address Purchasing Agent, Kingan Provision Co., 8th 
and Willow St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1840—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1089), 
which provides for furnishing Hance Brothers & White with 
buckwheat and rice coal, has been awarded to the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., for the period ending Apr. 
1 of the current year. Address Purchasing Agent, Hance 
Brothers & White, Willow and Marshall St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1842—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1090), 
which provides for furnishing the requirements of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., involving approximately 900 tons of steam- 
boat coal per annum, has been awarded to the Philade!phia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co., for the first quarter of this year. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Nicetown, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

1843—Gloucester, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1090), 
which provides for furnishing the requirements of the Wels- 
bach Co., involving approximately 1,000 tons of anthracite 
broken coal per annum, has been awarded to the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., until Apr. 1. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Welsbach Co., Gloucester, N. J. 
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1901—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 107), 
calling for buckwheat coal for the Germantown Hospital, has 
been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
for the first quarter of the current year. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Germantown Dispensary and Hospital, Penn and Chew 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1903—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 108), 
calling for buckwheat coal for the House of Good Shepherd, 
has been closed by the Philadeiphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. for the period ending Mar. 31, 1916. Address Mother 
Superior, House of Good Shepherd, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


1906—New York, N. Y.—Awards in this contract (pp. 108, 
148) have been made as follows: 

ZONE 5. Providing for furnishing 490 tons of egg coal 
and 92 and 160 tons each of stove coal to S. Tuttle’s Sons 
& Co. at $6.87 each. J. F. Schmadeke, Ine., was awarded the 
contract for the other requirements of this zone as follows: 
2 tons of nut, $7.24; 2,200 tons of buckwheat No. 1, $4.58; 150 
tons buckwheat No. 1, $4.48; 185 tons buckwheat No. 1, $4.18; 
200 tons buckwheat No. 8, $3.75; and 250 tons mine-run, $5.75 
per ton. 

ZONE 6. 400 tons of egg and 87 tons of stove at $7.34 per 
ton each and 250 tons of buckwheat No. 1 at $4.48 per ton to 
J. KF. Schmadeke, Inc. 

ZONE 7. 425 tons of egg, 105 tons of stove and 80 tons of 
egg and stove, mixed, to S. Tuttle’s Son & Co. at $6.78 per ton 
each; 800 tons of buckwheat No. 2 and 75 tons of buckwheat 
No. 1 to Charles H. Reynolds & Son, at $3.25 and $3.75 per ton 
respectively. 

ZONE 8. 290 tons of egg and 118 tons of stove to S. Tut- 
tle’s Son & Co. at $7.18 per ton each; 12,000 tons of buckwheat 


No. 1, at $5.17 per ton, and 200 tons of buckwheat No. 1 at 
$5.93 per ton to Pattison & Bowns, 
ZONE 9. 125 tons of egg and 36 tons of stove coal to 


Middle Lehigh Co. at $8 per ton; 250 tons of pea coal to J. F. 
Schmadeke, Ine., at $5.48 per ton. 

ZONE 10. 150 tons of egg coal and 3 tons of stove coal, 
$6.93 per ton each, and 1 ton of nut coal at $7.25 per ton, 
A. J. & JI. J. McCollum. 

ZONE 11. 50 tons of egg, at $7.48 per ton and 50 tons 
stove coal at $8, to Jamieson & Bond. 

ZONE 13. 150 tons of egg coal at $8.16 per ton and 25 tons 
of buckwheat No. 1 at $5.39 per ton to A. J. & J. J. McCollum, 

ZONE 14. 200 tons of egg coal and 1 ton of stove coal to 
S. Tuttle’s Son & Co. at $7.09 per ton respectively. 

ZONE 17. Joseph Johnson & Son were awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing 8,000 tons of buckwheat No. 1 in two 
lots of 6,400 and 1,600 tons, respectively, at $6.25 per ton. 

ZONE 18. 4,100 tons of buckwheat No. 1 to Pattison & 
Bowns at $5.07 per ton. 

ZONE 19. B. Nicoll & Co. secured the contract for furnish- 
ing the following parcels: Mine-run, 100 tons, $5.88; 400 tons, 
$5.98; 400 tons, $6.08; 1,200 tons, $5.98; 1,200 tons, $5.88; 700 
tons, $5.81; 300 tons, $5.93; 500 tons, $5.73; 300 tons, $5.98, and 
400 tons, $5.88 per ton. Buckwheat No. 1—200 tons, $4.78; 
1,400 tons, $5.65; 300 tons, $5.88; 600 tons, $5.83; 900 tons, $5.93, 
and two lots of 900 tons each at $5.43 per ton each. 

Address Contract Clerk, Room 1230, Municipal Bldg., New 
York, N.WY: 

1907—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 108), 
calling for buckwheat coal for Becker, Smith & Page, has 
been awarded for the first quarter of 1916 to the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. Address Secretary, Becker, 
Smith & Page, Swanson St. and Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1909—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 108), call- 
ing for anthracite pea for Carey Bros. Wall Paper Mfg. Co., has 
been taken by the Philadelphia & Reading: Coal and Iron Co. 
for the quarter ending Mar. 31, 1916. Address General Mana- 
ger, Carey Bros. Wall Paper Mfg. Co., 2228 N. 10th St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


1912—Chester, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 108), cover- 
ing fuel requirements of the Seaboard Steel Casting Co., has 
been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
for quarter ending Mar. 31, 1916. Address Treasurer, Seaboard 
Steel Casting Co., Chester, Penn. 

1914—New York, N. Y.—Awards on this contract (pp. 108, 
149) have been made as follows: 

ZONE 3. 1,500 gross tons of buckwheat No. 1 to Pattison 
& Bowns at $5.85 per ton. 

ZONE 17. 4,100 gross tons of buckwheat No. 1 to John E. 
Donovan at $6.19 per ton. 

ZONE 18. 5,500 gross tons of mine-run to Geo. D. Harris 
& Co. at $5.60 per ton, and 3,000 gross tons of buckwheat No. 1 
to Pattison & Bowns at $5.37 per ton. 

No awards will be made on the remainder of the zones. 

Address Contract Clerk, Room 1230, Municipal Bldg., New 
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Contract Notes 


Mena, Ark.—The Mena Plectric Light and Power Co. con- 
sumes about 300 tons of semianthracite slack perannum, The 
company does not contract. This coal costs about $1 per ton 
f.o.b. mines. 


Anna, lil—The Central Illinois Public Service Co. con- 
sumes approximately 10,000 tons of No. 2 screenings per 
annum. The business is let on competitive bids, and the 
approximate cost is $1.25 per ton. 


Canyon City, Colo.—The Arkansas Valley Railway, Light 
and Power Co. has a contract covering its fuel require- 
ments for the five-year period ending 1919. It consumes 
approximately 60,000 tons of pea and slack coal, which costs 
$1.48 per ton. 


Morrillton, Ark.—The Morrillton Light and Power Co. con- 
sumes approximately 1,500 tons of mine-run coal per annum, 
which costs about $2.80 per ton f.o.b. track at their power 
plant. The business is not done on competitive bids and the 
company makes no contracts. 


Lewiston, Me.—The Androscoggin Mills at this place con- 
sume approximately 2,500 tons of Pocahontas, New River and 
Maryland Imperial coal per annum. The company has storage 
capacity for 2,800 tons. Address Pur. Agt. James E. Coburn, 
Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 

North Bellingham, Mass.—The Bellingham Woolen Co. con- 
sumes about 1,000 tons of New River coal per annum. They 
contract when prices are most favorable. The company has. 
a storage capacity for 500 tons, and deliveries are made by 
railroad. Address Pur. Agt. W. W. Ollendorff, Bellingham 
Woolen Co., Bellingham, Mass. 





Conneaut, Ohio—The United Brick Co. at this place con- 
sume approximately 20,000 tons of slack, and 2,500 tons of 
three-quarter lump per annum, deliveries being made by 
railroad at the rate of 60 tons per day. The company has a 
storage capacity for 3850 tons. Address Purchasing Agent 
United Brick Co., foot of Marshall St., Conneaut, Ohio. 


New Orleans, La.—The requirements of the Dixie Ice 
Manufacturing Co. (Vol. 8, p. 1045), are only 250 tons per 
month instead of 450 as previously noted, and the supply 
will be furnished for some tire to come by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. Address Ch. Engr. J. A. Lamar, 
the Dixie Ice Manufacturing Co., 2621 Banks St., New Orleans, 
La. 


El Paso, Tex.—The American Smelting and Refining Co.,. 
operating plants at Chihuahua City and at Durango, Mex., 
have closed a contract with the Olmos Coal Co. here for severar 
thousand tons of coal to be delivered at the companys plants 
as soon as conditions in Mexico become quiet and rolling stock 
is available on the Mexican railways for transporting tne 
coal. Several small shipments of coal have already been made,. 
sufficient to enable the company to open its plants. 


Harrisville, R. I.—The Stillwater Worsted Co. consumes. 
from 4,000 to 5,000 tons of New River coal per annum, deliv- 
eries being made by water and by New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R.R. They have a storage capacity of 1,000 tons, 
and deliveries are ordinarily made at the rate of 80 to 90 
tons per week, though when tl.e mills are working on a 24-hr. 
schedule, as high as 200 tons per week may be required. 
Address Pur. Agt. A. T. Levy, Stillwater Worsted Co., Harris- 
Wille sy Evamels 


Panama, C. Z.—The closing of the Panama Canal, with the 
consequent diverting of traffic to the Strait of Magellan, has 
yielded concrete examples to illustrate the fact that the cost 
of coal for the additional distance traveled exceeds the amount 
of the canal tolls'for many vessels. Consul General Alban G. 
Snyder, of Panama, quotes from the Canal Record the figures 
relating to the steamship “Matoppo,’ making the voyage 
from San Francisco to London. If the canal had been open, 
the vessel would have saved $3,000 on the voyage. 








Nantes, France—A short while since a cargo of American 
coal arrived in this port. It was shipped as an experiment. 
When the coal was on its way the sellers announced its 
chemical composition and also the fact that about 70 per cent. 
of it was large. The chemical composition was satisfactory 
as also the proportion of large, and buyers were found for 
the greater part of the shipment. When the coal arrived 
several of the prospective buyers went to the ship and in- 
spected it. They found that the proportion was about 20 per 
cent. large and the rest dust. The deal was consequently a 
failure as far as the Nantes market was concerned. The 
sellers naturally insisted that when the coal left America the 
proportions were as they had stated. Prepayment for this 
coal would have been disastrous to the prospective Nantes 
buyers. 
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Guaranteed IE fii 


HEN a mine operator 
sends out general in- 
quiries these days ask- 


ing for proposals on a mine fan, 
hoisting engine, mining ma- 
chine, boiler, centrifugal pump 
or any other kind of equip- 
ment, he is sure to receive a 
miscellaneous lot of proposi- 
tions, each one of which em- 
phasizes two things—price and 
guaranteed efficiency. 


There was a time not long ago 
when first cost was the only 
consideration that made any 
impression on the prospective 
buyer, but now most mining 
men consider guaranteed effi- 
ciency to be the important 
part of the proposal. In fact 
this idea has so permeated 
mining brains that most mana- 
gers are willing to take a chance 
on any kind of new equipment 
if only the guaranteed effi- 
ciency is sufficiently promising. 


Since buyers are willing to 
take chances, it follows naturally 
that manufacturers are going 
to give them the opportunity, 
at least some of them are, and 
that is the explanation for 
some of the queer guarantees 
We run across these days. 


Here is the way one manufac- 
turer justifies himself: 


If engineers will consider noth- 
ing but efficiency, we manufac- 
turers must either get the 
orders on an efficiency basis or 
get out of business. We prefer 
to be conservative in our guar- 
antees, but we have little choice 
in the matter. 


The blame for this unfortunate 
state of affairs is pretty evenly 
divided between the manufac- 
turers and the mining men who 
buy their products. The first 
have been led astray by their 
sales force, and the second by 
incompetent engineers. 


When salesmen who knew no- 
thing about the machines they 
were exploiting were in vogue, 
price was the criterion that was 
always led up to, but gradually 
engineers took a hand in the 
game and they began to call 
attention to efficiency. Now 


HIS CONDITION 
can be improved only 
by a_ better wunderstand- 
ing between all those con- 
cerned. When managers 
of mines see that they re- 


ceive from their engineers 
accurate and detailed sum- 
martes of results, manu- 


facturers will take care 
that their salesmen promise 
only what their machinery 
will perform. 
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efficiency criterions are all 


right, if competent men handle 
the argument and final decision 
is based on the economic ratio 
of operating expense to work 
performed; but if every Tom, 
Dick and Harry has a hand in 
the tabulations and compari- 
sons, efficiency loses its mean- 
ing. 


Lazy salesmen have found that 
the quickest way to interest a 
buyer is to talk efficiency, and 
would-be engineers have dis- 
covered that it is easier to take 
a salesman’s word for efficien- 
cies than to arrive at them by 
computation. 


If any reader believes that we 
exaggerate the importance of 
the subject, let him look around 
and see how many machines 
he can find on which payments 
are being withheld pending ful- 
fillment of efficiency guaran- 
tees. Of course in the end the 
manufacturer is liable to have 
his machine returned if he 
can’t make good; still the 
prospective buyer has been 
put to endless trouble and 
much expenses. It the. pur- 
chaser lacks engineers com- 
petent to make the test (which 
very often happens), he stands 
a chance of paying for some- 
thing he does not receive. 
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A Home-Made Car-D 


The accompanying illustration represents a home-made 
device for lifting the end gates of mine cars while passing 
over crossover dumps. This apparatus has been developed 
by M. M. Haley, of Sturgis, Ky., and is used by the West 
Kentucky Coal Co. 

This end-gate lifter is entirely automatic in its opera- 
tion. A loaded car in approaching the dump comes in 
contact with the horizontal lever A, which turns upon the 
vertical pivot B. Motion is thus transmitted through the 
adjustable rod C to the horizontal lever D, which turns 
on the vertical pivot #. This lever at its inner end carries 
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As will be seen from the foregoing, the operation of this 
device is entirely automatic and requires no care or at- 
tention on the part of the dumpman. Considerable time 
usually consumed in hooking and unhooking the door- 
lifting chain or other similar device is thus saved. 

A Cost Limit Needed 


There is one common problem repeatedly confronting 
the mine foreman that merits for each particular prop- 
erty a deeper analysis and a more definite understanding 
than it generally receives. This is the problem of the 
“high cost” coal. In all mines a certain part of the coal 
produced costs more per ton for extrac- 
tion than the average output of the whole 
property. This may be either pillar coal 
and stumps or certain districts or areas 
where for one reason or another extrac- 
tion at the face increases in cost. The 
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question of whether such coal warrants 
extraction must generally be settled 
promptly one way or another by someone 
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with authority to make such a decision. 
It is a rare property indeed where the 
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Stirrup from the empty Car on the Dump, 


mine foreman, the superintendent or 
engineer can sit down and figure it out 
with a lead pencil and a piece of paper. 
The elements that enter into the prob- 
lem are complex. Frequently certain of 
the most important factors are known 
only at the head office. Many years of 
Tipe experience, together with careful 
consideration of the effects upon the 
cost, may prevent any serious errors of 
judgment, but the lack of any definite 
knowledge of when to stop or when to 
go on is undoubtedly losing many tons 
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of good coal today that would represent 
a fair profit if only the facts were known. 

There are a great many other items 
chargeable against any high-cost coal 
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a stirrup F’, which engages the hook on the car end gate. 
As the car is dumped, this stirrup lifts the end gate, the 
arm revolving slightly during the process. 

Upon the car and dump righting themselves after the 
former is emptied, the counterweight H, acting through 
the cable G, returns the lever D to its normal position. 
Another car approaching the dump and striking the lever 
A revolves the lever D, carrying the stirrup F to such a 
position as to clear the empty car as it is bumped off the 
dump by the loaded one. 







AND SIDE VIEW OF THE DOOR LIFTER 


than those entering into the bare cost of 
its extraction at the face. These are 
borne by such coal whether or not it is 
finally mined. Thus, it is quite apparent 
to any mine foreman that he can afford 
to spend more money on his pillars and 
stumps than on his room coal. The entries tapping this 
coal have been driven, and the yardage has been paid. 
His track and many switches are already in. His ventila- 
tion has been paid for, as have his timbering, piping, 
wiring, etc. It stands to reason, therefore, that he can 
spend a few cents more per ton on this coal and still put 
it on the parting at a profit. That is generally as far as 
his analysis of the situation goes. But the limit to which 
such extra cost may extend is a matter for his good judg- 
ment, backed by mature experience. 
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If for no other reason, dislike for waste and respect 
for the principles of conservation should prompt the 
maximum economic recovery in every property. It might 
be stated that the maximum economic recovery for any 
property is that percentage of extraction which yields 
finally the best returns on the property. This may be 
only 25 per cent. or 50 per cent. or up to 95 per cent. 

That the maximum economic extraction of a property 
may be between 25 and 50 per cent. is not the fault of 
the operator. Conditions may necessarily make it the 
ease. The fault, which is a grievous one, lies with the 
customs and the times and a short-sighted state. It is 
conceivable, however, that a property might return as 
much money finally on a 70 per cent. as on an 80 per 
cent. extraction. Here then is 10 per cent. of the avail- 
able tonnage that may be extracted at no loss, but like- 
wise at no gain. And it is the mine foreman who must 
always decide whether this coal should be removed or left. 

The maximum economic extraction of a certain prop- 
erty may be easily 75 per cent. Suppose that for certain 
reasons the extraction of worked-out territory averages 
50 per cent. Is this 25 per cent. that is lost a figure 
that should interest the operators, the stockholders, the 
retailers, the consumers and the state? It very plainly is. 
These certain reasons mentioned may not be under the 
control of the mine operator or his management. They 
may be due to market conditions or poor financing or 
other causes. But on the other hand a large portion of 
this lost 25 per cent. may be chargeable to poor manage- 
ment and bad reckoning on the part of the officials. 

This article wishes to call attention to the fact that 
too many mines are operated on the “month by month” 
principle. Given certain market conditions, certain fixed 
operating charges, a developed area of coal and, from ex- 
perience, a standard operating cost for “straight” worked 
coal, a figure can be determined which approximates the 
allowable extra cost on any given tonnage of pillar, stump 
or other high-cost coal for maximum economic recovery. 

In a properly arranged cost-accounting distributive 
system where daily knowledge of operations is obtained, 
such a figure would be a means of an intelligent deter- 
mination of that doubtful problem of ‘the excess-cost 
coal. Coupled to the foreman’s experience and knowledge 
of his ground, it would at least be an attempt to realize 
the figure which represents the maximum economic ex- 
traction for the property in question. 

These are not academic theories. In common with 
other modern practices modern mine accounting seeks 
to place in the hands of the management the knowledge 
of all the standards and limits of cost that serve to curb 
the twin evils of guesswork and waste. There is com- 
ing in coal mining, as has already occurred in other in- 
dustries, a time when the acceptance and practice of all 
such aids will be as necessary to success as a proper 
knowledge of engineering is today. 
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A Medical Man om Safety First 


Some recent issues of Coal Age containing reports and 
comments regarding accident ratios have interested me 
exceedingly. The figures for one district with which I am 
familiar concerning the causes of death are outrageous 
and are even more so for those injured. The idea of so 
many men being injured and killed in this district in one 
year, without an explosion or fire or other general 
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calamity, is purely ridiculous. It is not the fault of the 
companies, or very rarely so, except in so far as they do 
not educate their men nor forbid the use of alcohol during 
the vorking week. 

I hesitate to think of the many accidents that I as a 
physician know are the result of alcohol and still more 
of the number I think are caused by the same. And 
most of the rest are caused by ignorance and the 
foreigner’s lust after our great American dollar. The 
mark, krone, franc, lira and ruble become insignificant to 
these men who come from the peasant class in Europe. 

‘The miners and operators and legislators should com- 
bine to force every miner and mine man to be well trained 
in safety first and first aid and rescue work. One glaring 
fact (and it is a fact) remains, and that is that 98 per 
cent. of the accidents in coal mines are easily preventable ; 
also the facts that they are morally, economically and 
shamefully expensive in every other way. Permit me to 
cite an example: 

A few days ago a foreign miner had his right thigh 
broken into six pieces and a fracture of the femur about 
4 in. above the knee. The man had been drunk the night 
before and was known to be still under the influence 
when he went into the mine that morning. Also the 
shotfirer of his territory had warned him to “pull down” 
the piece of top coal that caused the injury, but he had, as 
is the rule with drunken men, an idea that he knew best. 
Again, this fracture was compounded (made an open 
wound and exceedingly dangerous) by ignorant handling 
in the mine. Had he been properly handled the fracture 
would have been a simple one; he was not, and one of 
the bone fragments forced. its way through the skin. 
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War and Prohibition 
By GerorGce N. Lantz* 


Does it appear strange to the readers of Coal Age that 
after physicians and surgeons had told of the effects of 
alcohol on body and brain, after ministers and moralists 
had pointed out the evils of liquor in the moral and 
spiritual sense, after economists and business men had 
shown the tendency of liquor to lower efficiency in the 
business and industrial world, war should accomplish 
prohibition in Russia, partial prohibition in France and 
Germany and voluntary temperance among a large num- 
ber of Englishmen ? 

War and prohibition! And why? 

Because war requires efficiency, strength, endurance, 
courage, skill. War demands clean limbs and clean 
minds. And all of these are impaired by alcohol. 

The labor of peace, no less than the work of war, is in 
need of the same qualities which war demands in its 
participants. The state, the community, the home need 
vigorous, healthy, upstanding men. Industry needs 
clean muscles and clear brains. Mining, because the 
work is hazardous and the labor hard, needs sober men. 

And alcohol will dull our faculties, steal our strength, 
sap our vigor, undermine our courage and kill our effi- 
ciency. It will destroy our pride in our work, cause us 
to neglect precautions for safety, increase our chances of 
injury, and jeopardize, through the drinker, the lives of 
his fellow workmen. 

Why wait for war? 





*New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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By Joun B. C. KersHAw* 





SY NOPSIS—Advantages of storing coal under 
sea water. Cost of one complete plant. Methods 
that are dangerous. Reinforced concrete superior 
to wooden construction. Increased ventilation not 
recommended as a preventive of heating. 





The storing of coal under water has been shown by the 
investigations described in the preceding articles to be 
the only method of storage that absolutely fulfills the 
required conditions for preventing deterioration, and since 


‘chlorine and common salt have been found by laboratory 


trials to improve the calorific value of coal, immersion in 
sea water is certainly the best method of storing coal for 
any lengthy period. 

Owing to the difficulty of arranging for storage places 
at or below high-water mark and to the great costs of 
erection and maintenance of storage tanks in such places, 





CONCRETE COAL 


HOPPERS FOR KOPPERS OVENS 


subaqueous storage has not been widely adopted, and it 
is doubtful if many large users of fuel in the United States, 
excepting the Navy, have made use of this system of 
storage. One large manufacturing firm, the Western 
Electrical Co., of Chicago, has employed the method with 
Tllinois coal and has found the plan satisfactory. The 





*10 York St., Liverpool, England. 


coal. which was run-of-mine, was stored under water in 
concrete tanks of considerable capacity—10,000 tons—and 
when required for use was taken out with a grab and 
allowed to drain for a few hours, before passing to the 
chain-grate stokers by which the boilers were fired. The 
cost of handling the coal, it is stated, did not exceed that 
involved by an open-air stock heap. 

A novel coal transport and storage plant which involves 
the application of the storage-under-water principle has 





COAL BUNKERS AT OUGHTERSIDE, CUMBERLAND, 
ENGLAND, OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 


been designed by the engineer and manager of the 
electricity supply department of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Hammersmith, London. . 

According to the details of the scheme given in the 
London Times, the fuel has to be transported a distance 
of 600 yd. from the barges in the Thames to the electricity 
generating station. By the existing methods this transfer 
costs 14.05c. per ton. The new plan will make use of 
hydraulic power for transport work, and the coal will 
first be lifted out of the barges by a Priestman grab and 
delivered to an automatic weighing machine. Thence 
it will pass into a hopper, and from the hopper it will be 
automatically fed into a suction tank by a centrifugal 
suction dredger pump. This suction tank will also be 
fed with water, either from the main circulating water 
delivery pipe to the station or from the return pipe from 
the coal tanks. 

The dredger pump will deliver a mixture of coal and 
water to the pipe line (15 per cent. of the total volume 
being coal), maintained at a velocity of 7 ft. per sec. in 
the pipe. From this pipe the mixture of coal and water 
will be delivered to an auxiliary coal tank, and if 
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desired to the main storage tank. At both tanks, pumps 
for returning the surplus water by means of the return 
pipe to the wharf will be provided. To take the coal 
from the acceptance tank to the coal bunkers a coal- 
handling plant will be required, but this will be of the 
ordinary mechanical type. 

The estimated cost of the five storage tanks which it 
is proposed to install is $36,960, and of a 614-in. double 
steel pipe line and pumping plant, $9,600; while the 
estimated cost of coal Stagg by this new system and 
plant works out to less than 2c. per ton. 

With systems of open-air ae the general practice | 
of railways and gas companies is to limit the height 0: 0) 
the stacks of coal | to 20 ft. in the open air, and preferably 
to keep it down to 16 ft. Lump, nut and fines should be 
well mixed before stacking, but coal from different seams 
should not be mixed on the stock heap. 

Stacking in cone formation from an overhead conveyor 
is bad, since this method causes the fines to accumulate in 
one place and produces greater danger of firing. 

Temperature records of the coal stack should be kept, 
and if this rises to 90 deg. F. the top layers of the coal 
should be removed and any overheated or fired coal should 
be dug out and used. The simplest method for ascertain- 
ing the temperature of a coal heap is to employ a set of 
hollow rods, each 5 ft. in length, with screw couplings. 
The end one of the series is pointed. This pointed rod 
is pushed down into the heap, and one or more of the 
others is coupled to it until the desired depth is reached. 
After remaining in this position for 10 minutes the rods 
are withdrawn, and the temperature of the coal a* the 
point reached is judged by holding the pointed rod in the 
hand. An experienced man can tell by the feel of the 





COAL BUNKERS AT A GAS WORKS 


rod when the stock heap is dangerously heated, but if a 
more exact test is required, a steel pointed tube containing 
a recording thermometer may be pushed down to the place 
indicated by this preliminary test for overheating. 

Freshly mined coal is more liable to heat than coal 
that has been raised for some time (for the reasons given 
in the section published Jan. 22), and freshly mined 
coal is also at a higher temperature than the outside 
air—another factor that favors heating when stacked. 

As an example of a large open-air storage heap that 
of the Worcester Consolidated Street Railway Co. may be 
described. This storage place is 300 ft. long and 100 ft. 
wide and is capable of holding about 15,000 tons of coal. 
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The ground is fenced in with 2-in. planking, 10 ft. 
high, bolted and stayed together. A tunnel is constructed 
with timber and steel plates; along the center of the 
area, capable of receiving small industrial cars running 
on rails; and at suitable intervals openings, which can 
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COAL HOPPERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


be closed by sliding doors, are provided in the roof of 
this tunnel. ' 

The coal is piled over this tunnel to a height of 20 
ft. by a traveling crane 45 ft. in height, operated by one 
railway motor type G.E. 1,200. The crane can unload 
three cars per hour, and soft coal is piled at one end of 
the heap, or tunnel, and anthracite screenings at the 
other. A miniature railroad runs the entire length inside 
the tunnel. The coal trimmers push steel cars into the 
tunnel as far as the appropriate chute, fill the car and 
push it back into the boiler room. As they enter the 
boiler room the cars are put on a platform scale, where 
they are weighed and a record is made of their contents. 
The cars are also counted, by the ingenious device of 
putting in service an old car register. Two of these are 
used—one for anthracite screenings and one for soft 
coal. 

Nonmechanical types of open aia heap are not in 
favor in the United States on account of the high labor 
costs and the breakage to which the coal is subjected 
when it is allowed to fall on the stock heaps from a high 
elevation. Of the mechanical types of storage the Dodge 
system is most widely adopted. To illustrate the extent 
to which open-air storage is adopted in America, it may 
be stated that in the anthracite regions alone a storage 
capacity of over 5,500,000 tons is provided by the various 
selling interests involved in the industry; but anthracite 
coal containing less than 5 per cent. of volatile hydro- 
carbons is not liable to overheating or spontaneous 
combustion when stored, and therefore no special precau- 
tions are necessary. 


BritisH Meretuops oF Storinc Coan 


In the United Kingdom the railway companies and the 
municipalities engaged in the gas industry all carry large 
stocks of coal, and some details will be given now of the 
methods adopted and the difficulties met with from heat- 
ing at a works situated in the Manchester district. The 
coal in this case was stored under cover in three buildings, 
holding 1,800 tons, 1,400 tons and 899 tons respectively. 
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In the first two the coal was delivered to the stock heap 
by conveyors and was piled in cone formation 20 to 
24 ft. high and 8 ft. in diameter at the top. In the third 
building it was stocked by hand to a height of 14 ft. 

The coal in No. 1 store gave much trouble from heating, 
and it was found that the dust and fine slack were in most 
cases the cause of the trouble. As a result of what was 
observed, the fine dust was dug out of the heap and spread 
over it, and pipes were placed in the heap at intervals 
to enable the temperature to be more closely watched. 
The greatest trouble with this stock heap occurred in 





HOPPERS IN WALES 


NEARLY COMPLETED 


the summer of 1912, and the colliery agents attributed the 
numerous fires of that year to the fact that after the 
miners’ strike the coal was much crushed at the working 
face of the mine. Much of this small dirty coal was hur- 
ried off to the consumers, who stocked much fresher and 
smaller coal than usual, to provide against further 
contingencies. As already stated freshly mined coal is 
more liable to heat than coal that has been mined and 
exposed to the air for some time, and pit coal when raised 
from the mine is also from 4 deg. to 20 deg. warmer than 
the outside air. 

The latest method of stocking coal in smaller quantities, 
say a week’s or fortnight’s supply, is in bins or hoppers 
constructed of reinforced concrete in place of creosoted- 
wood or iron plates. 

According to Adams, who recently read a paper on the 
subject before the Society of Engineers in Charge, Lon- 
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don, structures of creosoted timber may last for 50 years, 
but with increasing expenditure for repairs after the 
first 15 or 20 years; whereas in 50 years a reinforced- 
concrete structure will be in better condition than in the 
year it was built. It is probable that in the future this 
will be the only method of construction adopted, since 
it seems impossible to conceive of any better material for 
the purpose. 

If coal stored, either in the open air or in a closed bin, 
heats and fires, the best method of extinction is to use 
strong ammoniacal liquor, which is always at hand in 
gas works. The ammonia gas given off by the liquor 
helps to displace the air and to smother the fire by depriv- 
ing it of the oxygen for its support. A fire heap should 
not be disturbed by poking it about with bars, as this 
only serves to admit fresh air and to increase the com- 
bustion. In the absence of ammoniacal liquor, water 
must be used to extinguish the fire. When coal stocked 





COAL BUNKERS AT A WATER-WORKS 


either in the open air or in a bin is simply heating, the 


‘best plan is to use it up promptly before it has had time 


or opportunity to fire. If this plan is impracticable, the 
coal on the heap or in the bin must be dug out, and the 
heated coal, when found, drenched with water. 

Increased ventilation of a fuel heap or bin that has 
already started heating will only add to the danger of 
firmg. The first step is to reduce the temperature to 
the normal by watering, before arranging for increased 
access of air. The danger of firing is always greater in 
large heaps or bins than small ones, and therefore if a 
coal has been found by experience to be especially liable 
to heating, the superintendent must reduce the volume 
and. weight stored until he can arrive at a safe limit. 
Some coals which can be stacked safely 12 ft. high will 
heat if the height is increased to 16 or 20 ft. . 

Fine slack should not be stored at all unless absolutely 
necessary, and then only to a few feet in depth. Experi- 
ence has proved that the influence of the moisture in the 
coal upon heating and firing is practically negligible and 
that a coal stocked in a wet condition is no more liable 
to heat and fire than a coal stacked dry if the other 
conditions are right. 

In closing this article, the recommendations of the 
United States Bureau of Mines relating to coal storage 
may be given, as they are in agreement with all the facts 
and data in this review of present-day knowledge of the 
subject: 
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OUTSIDE VIEW OF TUNNELED STOCK HEAP FOR STREET RAILWAY AT WORCESTER, MASS 


1. Do not pile over 12 ft. deep, nor so that any point 
in the interior of a pile will be over 10 ft. from an air- 
cooled surface. 

2. If possible, store only screened lump coal. 

3. Keep out dust as much as possible; to this end 
reduce handling to a minimum. 

4. Pile so that lump and fines are distributed as evenly 
as possible; not, as is often-done, allow lumps to roll 
down from the peak and form air passages at the bottom 
of the pile. | 


Rehandle and screen after two months, if practicable. 





6. Do not store near external sources of heat, even 
though the heat transmitted be moderate. 

Allow six weeks’ seasoning after mining and before 
storing. 

8. Avoid alternate wetting and drying. 

Avoid admission of air to interior of pile through 
interstices around foreign objects, such as timbers or 
irregular brickwork, or through porous bottoms, such as 
coarse cinders. 

10. Do not try to ventilate by pipes, or more harm 
may often be done than good. 





GENERAL VIEW OF ANOTHER STOCK HEAP THAT IS TUNNELED 
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In conclusion I wish to thank Messrs. Mouchel and 
Partners and the Indented Bar and Concrete Engineering 
Co., of London, also the Worcester Street Railway Co., 
of Worcester, Mass., for the loan of the photographs used 
in illustrating the last section of the article. 
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Central Testing Laboratories 
for New York City 


By R. TrautTscHoLp* 


Perhaps one of the chief objections to the new coal 
specifications for New York City is the arbitrary meth- 
ods resorted to in analyzing. The coal for all depart- 
ments of the city, with the possible exception of one, 
is analyzed by city employees at the Central Testing Lab- 
oratories. The decision of this experimental station is 
final, for though it is possible for a dissatisfied dealer 
to secure a so-called re-analysis of his coal, by paying a 
special fee, this re-analysis invariably seems to show less 
advantageous results for the dealer than did the first 
analysis to which he took exception. Furthermore, the 
results shown by the Central Testing Laboratories have 
repeatedly been poorer than those secured by expert chem- 
ists who have analyzed the same coal, a variation of as 
much as 1,000 B.t.u. per lb. having been reported at 
times. Such a discrepancy under the new city specifi- 
cations would entail a penalty of 17 per cent., of which 
14 per cent. would not be subject to remission no matter 
how superior the coal delivered on the remainder of the 
same contract may be. 


CuEeck ANALYSES Not PERMITTED 


The possibility of a variation of 1,000 B.t.u. in the 
heating value of two samples of coal from the same ship- 
ment cannot be denied, though such a discrepancy would 
appear very improbable if both analyses were conducted 
with equal skill and care. Nevertheless the dissatisfac- 
tion of the coal dealers is well justified, owing to the 
fact that their representatives are not allowed to be pres- 
ent at the analysis nor to assist or codperate in any way. 
Check analyses are neither invited nor permitted. The 
dealer virtually delivers his sample at one door of the 
laboratory and waits at another for a ticket to be handed 
out informing him how much he owes the city. 

That objection and request for a re-analysis usually 
result in no remission of penalty or in even a still heavier 
penalty is not difficult to understand. The specifications 
stipulate that the sample of coal tested should be retained 
at the laboratories for 30 days. The interpretation of 
this requirement seems to be that it is the small testing 
sample which has to be retained, so the balance of the 
sample from the shipment is discarded. A re-analysis 
must then necessarily be made on what is left of this 
testing sample, so an approximate agreement with the 
first analysis is only to be expected. Reliable tests by 
the dealer of other samples, which are just as apt to 
be typical of the mass, will not be considered, and fur- 
thermore, the Central Testing Laboratories takes such a 
stand of infallibility so far as its analyses are concerned 
that great influence must be wielded to show an error. 

As a specific instance, one of the leading coal dealers 
of the city secured a contract for the delivery of a con- 
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signment of coal to one of the city departments sub- 
ject to the usual reservation by the city of the right to 
analyze the coal and to refuse it should it not meet re- 
quirements. A shipment was made and refused. A sec- 
ond shipment was then made with no better result, the 
consignment being thrown out as failing to possess the 
necessary heating value. A third was also rejected. 

So positive was the dealer that his coal was of high 
grade that he made a strong protest and finally the cor- 
poration counsel ordered a re-analysis of the coal. This 
was made in the presence of and with the codperation 
of expert chemists engaged by the dealer, and it was found 
that the city had made an error of about 800 B.t.u. per 
lb. The city was therefore forced to accept this con- 
signment, but it had cost the dealer close to $250 to com- 
pel the city to accept some 300 tons of coal of equal or 
higher grade than that for which they had contracted. 
This expense did not include the loss entailed in ship- 
ping the first two consignments which were refused. 

In another case, a dealer having shipped a consign- 
ment of buckwheat to one of the city departments was 
notified that the sample tested showed the presence of 
1% per cent. moisture in the coal. It being impossible 
for this grade of coal to carry any such amount of water, 
investigations were made and it was found that the sam- 
ple can had contained considerable free water. ‘To prove 
his contention that his coal could not possibly have con- 
tained any such percentage of moisture, the dealer had 
a sample of the coal submerged in water for an hour 
and then carefully analyzed before any evaporation 
could take place. The result showed that the coal‘under 
even such improbable and unfavorable conditions could 
be charged with only about half the water previously 
credited to it. Notwithstanding this, the city authorities 
maintained that the analysis was typical of the mass of 
coal as delivered, and the dealer was penalized for the 
reduction in heating value that the presence of so much 
water would bring about. 

These alleged flagrant examples of the injustices may 
not be at all common and other dealers may not have so 
suffered, but they are known among the trade and can- 
not fail to be one of the reasons at least why the city 
has been unable to purchase its coal more advantageously. 


SoME CHANGES NECESSARY 


This criticism of the Central Testing Laboratories is 
not intended as an accusation of unreliable testing, ete. 
The results obtained by the dealers’ experts may be no 
more really typical of the mass of coal than those ob- 
tained by the city chemists. It may simply be that no 
sample of coal as taken is really typical of the mass. 
In such a case, and in any case, the only equitable ar- 
rangement is to allow the dealer to engage chemists of 
standing to check the analyses by the city and to submit 
analyses of their own which may be checked by the city’s 
employees, the average of all tests to be taken as fixing 
the value of the coal. Such an arrangement would un- 
doubtedly add to the city’s expense for testing, but the 
amount would be negligible compared to that now im- 
posed on the coal dealers. 

The Central Testing Laboratories has unquestionably 
protected the city from some consignments of poor grade 
coal, but the record of penalties imposed in no way rep- 
resents net savings to the city. Some of the penalties 
may have been imposed on coal of suitable grade and are 
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always based on prices that are figured so as to protect 
the dealer against the possibility of unjust penalization. 
The prices actually paid for the coal purchased have in 
part covered the penalties imposed, as the dealers have 
had to protect themselves. 

A. reduction in the amount of the proposed penalties 
would also have a tendency to better the prices at which 
coal is offered to the city, for a tax of 1 per cent. for 
each 100 B.t.u. lack of heating value, to say nothing 
of the 2 per cent. penalty imposed if the deficiency ex- 
ceeds 300 B.t.u., is an exceedingly heavy one to inflict 
on a commodity which must carry such a heavy freight 
burden as coal delivered to New York. Steam sizes of 
anthracite carry a freight charge of about 500 per cent. 
on the cost of the coal at the mines, a burden that is 
not reduced by any commissions to the dealers. Thus 
a 1-per cent. penalty on the market price of the coal in 
New York is equivalent to about a 6-per cent. tax on the 
net cost of the coal at the mines—a 6-per cent. penalty 
on the cost upon which the dealer must figure his profit. 
The failure of a coal to meet the requirements of the 
city by 1,000 B.t-u. as ascertained by the Central Testing 
Laboratories, would be penalized under the new speci- 
fications by 17 per cent. of its net weight, or 102 per 
cent. of its gross weight at the mines, over its actual 
cost to the dealers. 





New and Efficient Coal Pier 


Work has been started by the Pennsylvania R.R. on the 
construction at Canton Wharves, Baltimore, of a new 
coal pier of large capacity which is expected to prove one 
of the most efficient in the world. It is thought that 
the structure will be completed by early summer. It 
will provide facilities for loading 20,000 tons of coal per 
day into vessels. . 


Written Expressly for Coal Age 


The roughneck kind of bossin’s on the wane; 
I’m gonna try a new an’ novel plan 
Of treatin’ every miner like a Man. 


lie pitboss now, an’ you can take this plain, 


Perhaps I’m wrong, but probably I’m right 
In feelin’ that a feller treated white 

Will mine more coal an’ do a better job 
Than any guy that’s treated like a slob. 


It ain’t the kind of cussin’ I kin show 

That holds my job, it’s knowin’ what I know; 
There’s lots of lads whose line of talk is fine, 
But that don’t boost the tonnage of the mine. 
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The pier will be 940 ft. long and 66 ft. wide. It is to 
be built on creosoted piles with reinforced concrete floor 
and concrete bulkhead. Space will be provided for load- 
ing four vessels at a time, utilizing both sides of the 
structure. 

In order that the work of transferring coal from the 
cars to the ships may not be hampered in cold weather, 
a thawing house, with a capacity of 30 cars, is to be pro- 
vided. Coal frozen in the cars will be quickly thawed 
out by steam so that it can be easily dumped. 

The pier will be operated as follows: The cars will 
be pushed from the yard onto a kick-bacl:, from which 
they will descend by gravity to a dumper, where they 
will be picked up and turned over, emptying the coal 
into a hopper. Under this hopper small 4-ton cars will 
be run by means of an endless cable up an incline and 
out on a trestle along the center of the pier. On both 
sides of this trestle traveling unloaders are to be pro- 
vided, which can be moved to any location desired. The 
small cars will be dumped automatically into hoppers con- 
structed on these unloaders. The coal will then be ele- 
vated by a conveyor to telescopic chutes lowered into the 
holds or bunkers of the vessels. 

There will also be constructed storage bins at the end 
of the pier for different grades of coal for local harbor 
trade. These boats will be loaded by means of a small 
traveler. 

The plans for the pier include the construction of a 
storage yard, for loaded and empty cars, having a capacity 
of 1,000 cars. 

The Maryland Dredging and Contracting Co., of Bal- 
timore, has been awarded the contract for dredging at 
the dock and grading the new yard. The pier will be 
built by the Arthur McMullen Co., of New York, and 
the machinery will be furnished by the Mead-Morrison 
Manufacturing Co., of Chicago. 
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By BERTON BRALEY 


So I won’t be the roarin’, shoutin’ kind, 

T’ll save my lungs—an’ try to use my mind; 
For it is brains that sees a feller through 
An’ makes the money for the owners too. 


I’m pitboss now, an’ mighty glad I be, 

Fer we’ve just started on a family, 

A ten-pound baby, fat an’ pink an’ sleek, 
A bouncin’ boy who just arrived this week. 


An’ with this bossin’ job an’ better pay 

T’ll give the kid a chanct to make his way, 
Fer with a decent start he’d ought to climb 
An’ mebbe be a manager in time. 
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By J. F. K. Brown* 





SYNOPSIS—Ecperiments in longwall mining 
of a thin coal measure did not prove the 
superiority of this practice over the room and 
entry system. Conditions are, however, not 
conducive to economical production by ether 
method, the greatest reducible expense being in 
the transportation of the coal from the face to the 
surface. Discussion of this proposition is invited. 





In issue No. 18, Vol. 6, Oct. 31, 1914, of Coal Age 
a description was given of the operation of a 16-in. coal 
seam being mined in New Brunswick. Since then a 
further step has been taken toward placing this field 
among the remunerative coal-producing areas of that 
province of Canada and on a bigger scale than has 
hitherto been possible. 

The work done has been that of experimenting on the 
longwall system and the collection of increased data on 
the room-and-entry system, all with a view to further 
expansion. Coincident with that work the discovery has 
been made that part of the mine has worked on coal as 
low as 131% in., which has brought the average thickness 
down to the neighborhood of 15 in., or slightly less. 

The attempt at the longwall was a difficult problem and 
one that has not yet been satisfactorily solved. From the 
longwall point of view, the roof conditions are open to 
much objection. Immediately above the coal there is 
about 30 ft. of shale and above this at least 30 ft. of 
sandstone. In some parts the shale over the coal is much 
thicker. Theoretically this should be a bad roof for 
longwall, considering that the shale in this case is a rock 
with relatively little adhesion and that there lies above 
it a heavy sandstone that will presumably tend to create 
heavy “bumps” when it settles. 

While the question has not yet been absolutely settled 
in the workings, enough has been seen to prove this 
point of view wrong. ‘The shale after breaking down 
above the coal up to a height of 20 to 25 in.—provided 
the face is properly timbered—bends over into the waste 
space in a regular roll behind the coal. There is no 
sign of an abrupt break. In doing so it is to be presumed 
that the shale parts from the sandstone, leaving the 
latter to afterward break of its own weight onto the shale 
already sunk into position. The shale therefore must act 
as a cushion for the sandstone. Whether this theory is 
the correct one or not, it is a fact that longwall in this 
seam is not accompanied by any violent breakage of the 
roof. Instead the roof pressure induced by the extraction 
of the coal is regular, but rather quick in action. 





Two LonewaLL Facets WERE DEVELOPED 


In the actual attempts at longwall two faces were 
developed one after another. Both, it may be frankly 
admitted, looked as if they were failures so far as the 
total cost was concerned, but an analysis of the figures 
in detail reveals a different story. . 

The first longwall was laid off parallel to the “cleats” 
in the coal, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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The attempt was also made to get the mine cars along the 
face on a track parallel to the coal, the face being designed 
on the conveyor system with one center road for the 
whole distance from which coal was being mined. 

Still another feature and the source of much trouble was 
the method of timbering first adopted. None of the men 
employed had ever worked in longwall and, perhaps worse 
still, from always having been accustomed to the other 
system, had somewhat of a prejudice against the change. 
An expanse of roof such as longwall offers had never been 
seen by them before, and the method of timbering at first 
tried was an interlacing system evolved from old ideas. 

A set of booms was continued in one long line across 
the whole bench of coal, about a foot from the mining. 
These were tied into the packs built on the roadside. 
Furthermore the use of a track along the coal face 
necessitated another set of booms under the first, but at 
right angles thereto. The net result was that instead 
of the roof being allowed to come down regularly of its 
own free will, it was kept in a state of “animated 
suspension.” ‘To get the cars along the face road required 
that certain timber had to be taken out and reset. This 
resulted in the roof getting a little play and the loss of 
height in the face roadway. This was a serious matter 
where height is limited by natural and practical reasons 
to the lowest possible limit. 

Lastly also, owing to the timber, the roof used to 
strip for the full height of the roadway right across the 
section from one end to the other. As a result about three 
times as much rock was handled as coal. All this resulted 
in a much-congested section, cars of coal and rock getting 
inextricably mixed every hour of the day. It seemed 
impossible to bring system out of the chaos. 


THE Mine Car Was Not AbDVANTAGEOUS 


The use of a track along the face built for the usual 
mine cars was also seen to mean too great a stretch of 
roof between the coal and the waste behind it. It became 
impossible to get these cars more than halfway along the 
roadway before this passage was either blocked with rock 
or had become too low. 

There is another way of looking at this fact, and that 
is that perhaps the rate of advance of the face was too 
slow—not fast enough to counteract the rate at which 
the roof subsided. It is conceivable that if it had been 
possible to get a 4-ft. bench of coal daily instead of a 
2-ft. bench, it might have been the case that the roadway 
used for the cars at the face would have held up long 
enough for its use for each day’s coal, which also would 
have helped to solve the stowage question. 

However, this question was never determined, since 
the handling of the rock became too great; and seeing no 
sign of improvement, the section was abandoned just 
when the center road roof had descended enough from 
the weight induced by the effect of the first break to need 
brushing. ; 

The second longwall section ran at right-angles to the 
first, and profiting by experience gained in the original 
section, it was laid out and timbered on somewhat 
different principles. This is also shown in the illustration. 
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Having determined that the roof would not stand a 
great span between coal and waste in relation to the rate 
of advance, a conveyor car was built, which ran on an 
18-in. track. The main or center roadway was lowered 
so that the ordinary mine cars ran underneath this face 
car. The experimental conveyor car was in this case 
run by hand, but in a long face and when operated 
properly would be moved to and fro by a small haulage 
engine. The coal should automatically fall through the 
bottom of this small car into the mine car when the 
small car passes over the bridge at the roadhead. 

The use of this car enabled a 2-ft. bench to be mined 
every day, and this in turn provided a space into which 
the small conveyor-car track was easily shifted after each 
mining, reducing the roof span about half. Next the 
timber was set at right-angles to the face, a short boom 
and two props to the set. Each set was separate and 
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was not connected in any way with any other set of the 
timber packs. The roadway timber packs were built 
more solidly, better filled and to some extent were inter- 
laced inthe direction of the road. No packs were built 
anywhere except at the roadside. 

It was at once evident that this new method of timber- 
ing had first of all the tendency to maintain a straight 
face, which in the last section had finally assumed a 
half-moon shape. Such stone as came down from above the 
mining was stowed in the space left after the coal was 
taken out. No attempt was made to build this up, as no 
stone fit for this purpose was obtained from the roof. 

With the use of the conveyor car necessitating a center 
roadway below the level of the coal face, no extra stone 
need be taken down in this passage. This enables a 
lower and an unbroken roof to be maintained across the 
face, with less rock to handle and the roof easier kept 
under control. 
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This, the second experiment in the longwall, was 
admittedly a great improvement on the first. There was 
no congestion in operation, and no roof troubles are 
likely to develop under this system. The roof was under 
better control, more rock could be stowed in the waste 
space created by the extraction of the coal and the 
roadway appeared to stand better. But even with these 
advantages the work was not yet entirely satisfactory, 
the troublesome point being mainly the removal of the 
coal and rock from the face to the mine mouth. 

Pending the adoption of an efficient haulage system, 
which the costs show is the trouble beyond doubt, this 
section has been stopped for the time being, the face 
having been left heavily timbered, while another level 
of the mine is running on the pillar-and-entry system. 

The net results have been to leave the experimenters 
poorer in pocket, but quite convinced that the longwall 
system as demonstrated by its short trial of two months, 
as against the accumulated experience of 10 years for the 
other system, was a hot competitor of the older method of 
mining. 

When it is said that the older means of working the 
coal has been in use for 10 years or thereabouts, it is 
not suggested that the older system has been in profitable 
operation all that time. Far from this, the tale of 
mismanagement, of misapplied capital and destruction 
of coal areas in this field should, in the magnitude and 
stupidity of the mistakes made, rank as one of. the 
wonders of the world. 

One of the companies which in the past operated in 
this field held 2 sq.mi. of coal land in lease. This area, 
after allowing 25 per cent for unworkable coal (area 
cut through by a river), waste and loss, would contain 
about 1,900,000 tons. On this quantity it based a 
capital of $1,000,000, equal to about 60c. per ton of coal 
in the ground. The present operators figure for the 
same area just over one-half cent per ton. 

Furthermore, the fact that all the labor of the district 
was brought up on the pillar-and-entry system was 
certainly an advantage to that method, while none of the 
men had even seen a longwall face in operation, much 
less worked in one. 


Aut Coat Gors To ONE CUSTOMER 


Before the question of costs is taken up the fact should 
be mentioned that the coal produced is sold at the mine 
in railway cars for $2.55 per ton. There is only one 
customer, a railway company, and therefore there are no 
bad debts and no sales force to keep up. More coal is 
badly wanted, but it cannot be secured at the moment. 
Overhead charges cease in this case with the management, 
timekeeping being in the hands of the weighman. Book- 
keeping and financial matters, which take but little time, 
are looked after by one of those interested in the venture. 

Lastly there is the important fact that the coal areas 
being operated are not owned outright by the company, 
but are leased, although the royalty is paid by the railway 
company to whom the coal is sold. In other words, owing 
to conditions over which the present operators have no 
control, a lower price is accepted for the coal produced 
than would obtain under ordinary circumstances, and 
all such questions as sale, carriage to distribution point, 
royalty, payments on land held, etc., are attended to by 
the railway company. The fact that the coal lands are 
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leased has a great effect on the capital required, just as 
ereat an effect as the low overhead charges have on the 
total cost of mining. 

The situation having been made clear by this explana- 
tion, it would appear as though the wrong horse had 
been backed when it is said that the cost of operating 
the longwall ran to $3.19 per ton and the room-and-pillar 
to about $2.90 under the last few months of operation. 
Formerly when the mine was a one-man concern, this cost 
ran to $2.24. It will therefore look as if experimenting 
had been a failure and barren of results. Nevertheless 
an analysis of the costs shows something a little different 
from the foregoing. 

First of all the low cost of $2.24 was obtained at a 
time when the rooms were relatively near the mine mouth, 
and could mining still be maintained close to the entrance 
the cost would yet be the same. It is in the nature of 
things, however, that development will gradually lengthen 
the haul until at the present time the rooms are about 
three times their former length, and as all tramming 
is done by hand the cost naturally increases rapidly. 

Under the old arrangements the miners were paid a 
lump sum for mining the coal, taking down the rock and 
handling both to the mine mouth, but the natural increase 
of the haul had to be met by a higher price until now 
the cost of getting the coal from the face to the entrance 
by hand labor has overcome the profit on the mining. 
There was therefore all possible justification for trying 
some experiments in one direction or another. 


Two ImporTANT Facts DEMONSTRATED 


The results obtained have demonstrated two important 
facts—first, that there is nothing in the conditions either 
natural or artificial under which the actual mining of 
the coal takes place that could cause the cost to rise 
under either system to a point at which operation would 
not be profitable; second, that success depends on the 
successful solution of a haulage problem. Putting the 
matter another way, the work done shows that the natural 
conditions of the field are such as to allow of profitable 
mining, while such outstanding points as must be settled 
are matters of investment and design and quite within 
intelligent control. 

Details of the costs of the two systems under present 
conditions are as follows: 

COST PER TON MINED 








Longwall Room-and-Entry 

Minne) aitete co 3) Sm cari ae Orr $0.83 
SON 6 WOT KA ii wdcietat s,s Sirk choles ea eens Boi $1.46 
PORTS Be is couse alse io eer nolan cit Eka eee eee 30 
Development sy is. cusaee ee eee Aer Slit 
Timberinge Aviad tinier... ance .29 .14 
RT AININUT Bye se Ses tei Olt. oie te wera eee eee .83 .56 
Weighing’ and handling. Js...) on ee ml, elit 
Hoistin eg oe. Soaks, ee atest ar ee eer 14 ae) 
THULCKIN Bs ethers, 2s apeiebaher a: Seen egrets 17 wl, 
Sundries*(horsefeed)\ 2. fan en hee 10 iy) 

Total Wee 5 Heer cs cielcs tate eer $3.19 $2.90 


Both columns are based on a 9-ton-a-day experimental 
level. The first point appreciated is the high timber 
cost in the longwall as compared with the room-and-entry 
system. Frankly this is rather a puzzle and apparently 
represents the difference between the two methods in this 
particular item. It is possible that there is more timber 
in the longwall than later practice might require, since 
in trying a new method caution might demand the use 
of excess props and packs. 

The tramming cost is excessive and also shows a large 
discrepancy between the two levels. As these were 
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identical in length although not in actual hauling condi- 
tion, the longwall level having the disadvantage of a 
more poorly graded road, the difference is mainly due 
to the varying quantities of rock handled. But even 
allowing for the fact that there must in either method 
of mining be a certain large percentage of rock handled, 
there is still room for a great reduction in the tramming 
costs. These figures are for hand-tramming. What then 
could a mechanical, horse or motor system accomplish ? 


Coat Is Now HavuLep By WAGON 


The figures of trucking and sundries can be taken 
together. At the present the coal is trucked from the 
bin at the top of the mine haul to the railway cars by 
wagon, but as a short branch line is to be put in, these 
items of cost can be eliminated from future calculation. 
Weighing, handling and hoisting are recognizably heavy 
owing to the percentage of wasted time involved. On a 
small output this goes as high as 75 per cent., and there- 
fore these costs may naturally be expected to drop as the 
output rises. 

Consideration of the costs generally seems to indicate 
that the items to be readjusted are the tramming cocts 
through the installation of a mechanical system and the 
raising of the output, whereby the hauling, handling and 
overseeing expense will become lower and be brought into 
something more like proper proportion to the actual 
mining costs. 

Here facts are left behind and supposition enters. 
Imagine for a moment that a mechanical system is 
installed satisfactorily. It appears reasonable to think 
that the following figures on both systems are possible: 


LONGWALL SYSTEM 


———Tonnage Daily 
































9 18 30 50 100 
Mining} << s edat ocean $0.83 $0.83 $0.83 $0.83 $0.83 
Stonework” ci.cta cee sete 6383 .30 .33 33 
Loading +....tvsmeceeewen ieee BSc: eS ane ues .33 
Timber .'\.\.7. eet eee eee .29 .29 .28 By Ay 27 
Tramming i. oe ai tet .14 Pals! 07 
Handling .).>. 4. See 34 17 ‘05 05-6 08 
Hoisting sins. eee ee 14 .07 .04 .02 OL 
Sundries: coi cee OL O01 SOL O1 01 
Management \esconeseean 22 .16 re 3 08 04 
Total ©. cta.ane Sei rre $2.49 $2.36 $2.14 $2.03 $1.92 
PILLAR-AND-ROOM WORKING 
—————_Tonnage Daily—————_,, 
9 18 30 50 100 
Mining’... 225 d.ceeeere 
Sp pur aanelt < ol bic renee | $1.46 $1.46 $1.46 $1.46 $1.46 
oadinig) ae. aoe eee 
TMDL) 21 eased ee eee 12 12 na lef F9: 11 
yey eo Re one ial E we i alge 
aulagel 2.cor eee ee ae ys 14 me 07 
Handling. ;.. i, se i 34 ! 177 £08 ‘03 03 
Sundries, aot 4a eee eee O01 01 01 01 01 
HOistin' S <s 5.5 en eee 14 07 .04 02 01 
Management) fe. see 22 16 rat 08 04 
Total. ets nee eee $2.40 $2.27 $2.05 $1.92 $1.84 
Tonnage wanted, say 50 tons per day. P 
Thickness of coal, plaka 
Roof, shale. 


Height of working, 33 in. 

Height of roadways, main, 5 ft. 

System, room-and-pillar. : 

Grades, 1 per cent. in favor of loads in levels, 1 per cent. 
against load in rooms. 

Number of levels, two in operation. 

Number of levels to be driven, two. 

Distance apart, 200 ft. 

Rock handled to coal, one car of rock to three cars of coal. 

Weight of coal cars, "700 Ib. loaded. 

Weight of rock cars, 1,500 1b. loaded. 

Power, none to spare, steam for hoist on incline. 

Ventilation, very good. 

Distance of railroad from mine mouth at present, 600 ft. 

Size of pillars, 30x20 ft. 

Width of rooms, 30 ft. 

Weight of rails, 16 lb. per yd. 

Present haulage, hand-tramming. 

Wages: Laborers, $1.50 to $1.75 per day; boys, $1.30; miners 
Balan Gia per 100 lb. of coal in cars at mine mouth, doing all 
wor 

Timber, 8c. a foot. 

Skilled labor, none available. 

‘Wages of skilled labor, would get $3 per day. 
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Depreciation is taken care of by the creation of a 
sinking fund at the rate of 25% of the profits annually. 
Up to the present capital expended has amounted to 
only $5,183, which means that common-sense has so far 
prevailed in the management of the company and its 
capital. There is a further $6,817 yet to be called on and 
obtained for future work. 
It is hardly likely that an output of 100 tons a day 
will be attained, since it will probably prove to be the 
case in this field that it would be better engineering to 
have a number of openings of comparatively small capacity 
rather than attempt a large production with long under- 
ground hauls. It is possible, however, that at least 50 
tons per day can be obtained. A simple calculation 
will serve to show that this field, even if the seam is 
extraordinarily thin, can be a dividend earner of no mean 
order. 


Let Us Haver Discussion 


But it still remains to see whether actual practice will 
fulfill expectations as outlined. Can it be done? I hope 
through the medium of Coal Age to have this whole 
problem treated as a subject for discussion. Personally 
J believe that the foregoing costs can be attained, and 
rightly or wrongly I imagine that mining a coal bed 
averaging 15 in. is out of the ordinary and that it is a 
subject well worth some study, since every day sees some 
coal field approaching the time when it too must consider 
operating such seams as this or go out of business as 
a coal-producing center. 

The accompanying condensed particulars are therefore 
presented in the hope that other operators will tear the 
figures inside out and show wherein they are wrong and 
wherein they may be made right in order that we may 
all learn from the discussion. Attention is drawn mainly 
to the haulage question involved. 
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Diminutive Mime im Jllinois 


Producing in one year what many modern mines do 
in one day is the capacity of the Oswald & Young Coal Co., 
located in the southwestern part of Will County, Illinois, 
near the city of Braidwood. The shaft is 60 ft. deep, 





MINE TIPPLE OF OSWALD & YOUNG COAL CO,, 
BRAIDWOOD, ILL. 


working the No. 2 Illinois seam, which is about 3 ft. 
6 in. in thickness at this property. The production va- 
ries from 30 to 40 tons per day and is all disposed of 
around Braidwood. 

The output fluctuates with the local demand, being 
high during the cold months and running low during the 
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summer months. There are no direct railroad connec- 
tions, all the coal being hauled by teams. Pumping water 
from the mine is the only mechanical feature about this 
property, hoisting power being furnished by a faithful 
blind Dobbin trudging along a well-defined circular path. 
The miners haul their own coal to the shaft bottom, re- 
ceiving $1.05 for each ton of coal so delivered. 

The system of mining is the longwall method prac- 
ticed so extensively in this Illinois district. This mine 
affords great interest to the students of geology in the 
Chicago schools, who make frequent inspection trips to the 
operation to study the character of the No. 2 Illinois bed 
as it occurs in the northern district. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


NOCUUPEOSOCLEEECGERE REED: 
DECCOEEUEECURERODOME 


Proot of Shortage in Coal Shipments—On a question as to 
shortage in coal shipments, the shipper cannot, as against a 
third person, testify as to the weights at the destination, 
where the testimony is based merely upon information de- 
rived from the consignee. (Kansas Supreme Court, Wilkes 
vs. S. V. Clark Coal and Grain Co., 148 Pacific Reporter, 768.) 


Contributory Negligence Concerning Ventilation—A _ coal 
mining company is not liable for injury to a miner resulting 
from inhalation of bad air when he returned to his place of 
work too soon after shots had been fired, in violation of an 
established rule of the company. (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, Wilson vs. Bon Jellico Coal Co., 181 Southwestern Re- 
torter, 169.) 


Employer’s Duty to Cause Inspection of Roof—Under the 
Kansas mining laws it is not actionable negligence for an 
operator to neglect to cause inspection of a room in a mine 
after shots have been fired, to discover defects in the roof 
and displaced props caused by the explosion of the shots. 
(Kansas Supreme Court, Brooks vs. Central Coal and Coke 
Co., 152 Pacific Reporter, 616.) 


Effect of Oregon Employers’ Liability Act—The Oregon 
Supreme Court holds in the case of Raiha vs. Coos Bay Coal 
and Fuel Co., 151 Pacific Reporter, 471—a suit for damages 
for injury to a miner in a gas explosion in a coal mine—that 
by the provisions of the Employers’ Liability Act, though con- 
tributory negligence is not a bar to recovery of damages by 
an employee for an injury resulting from carelessness of his 
employer, the measure of the loss occasioned by the hurt is 
apportioned ratably between the parties according to their 
respective want of ordinary care. 





State Control Over Intrastate Freight Rates—In sustain- 
ing the action of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission in or- 
dering reduction on coal freight rates on shipments between 
certain points within the state, the Ohio Supreme Court up- 
holds the power of a state to prescribe reasonable intrastate 
rates for the carriage of particular commodities. But it is 
held that the power must be exercised in the light of the car- 
rier’s right to proper compensation for transportation service 
and that considerations of public interest cannot be invoked 
as a ground to compel a railway company or other common 
carrier to maintain a rate on a particular commodity that 
will deny proper compensation. (Hocking Valley Railway Co. 
vs. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 110 Northeastern 
Reporter, 952. 


Injury to Mining Contractors—Plaintiff, an experienced 
miner, contracted to drive a heading in defendant’s mine, 
under an agreement that he should be paid by the year for 
rock and coal removed. He employed his own help and did the 
work in his own way, except that he was responsible to de- 
fendant company for doing the work according to the rules 
and regulations of the mine. It being discovered that he had 
gotten the work somewhat off center, he was directed to put 
the track on centers. In attempting to carry out the order, 
it became necessary to remove certain props, which resulted 
in a fall of rock and coal which injured him. In a suit 
brought to recover for the injuries, it is held that the de- 
fendant was not quilty of actionable negligence. ‘“‘The order 
was general in its terms, and required of plaintiff what was 
necessary to be done, and what he was employed to do; 
and he undertook to do it in his own way, so far as methods 
and details were concerned.” (Alabama Supreme Court, Wade 
vs. Woodward Iron Co., 68 Southern Reporter, 1008.) 
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SY NOPSIS—As a power-house fuel bituminous 
coal has the great advantage over anthracite of be- 
ing more easily ignited. It therefore burns more 
freely, makes a fire that is more easily controlled 
and requires lower stacks to secure the necessary 
draft. 





When a choice must be made of coal for power-house 
use, the bituminous and semibituminous varieties are 
much more generally used than the cleaner and more dif- 
ficultly burned anthracite. These softer coals are pro- 
duced in far larger quantities than anthracite, from five 
to six times as much bituminous and semibituminous 
being mined in the United States each year as the total 
annual output of hard coal. 

The average cost of the bituminous coals at the mines 
is only about 55 per cent. that of the hard coals, and 
the bituminous fuels being mined more extensively, they 
are usually procurable from some comparatively near-by 
mine, avoiding the heavy freight burden which has to be 
carried by anthracite in many parts of the country. 

The average heating value of the semibituminous coals 
is somewhat higher than that of anthracite, though that 
of the wholly bituminous fuels is somewhat lower. Classi- 
fying bituminous and semibituminous coals as “bitumi- 
nous,” their average heating value is very nearly the same 
as the average of anthracite, while they ignite and burn 
much more easily. 

The only advantages of anthracite as a power-house 
fuel—its cleanliness and its lack of the obnoxious smoke 
that formerly made the burning of bituminous a nuis- 
ance—are now rapidly being discounted by the marked 
progress made in the smokeless combustion of soft coal. 
In fact, it is rapidly becoming recognized that for power- 
house fuel bituminous and semibituminous coals possess 
all the advantages of anthracite and lack certain of its 
disadvantages. They furnish about as much heating value, 
if not more, and besides are cheaper and can be burned 
much more readily. 





CHIMNEYS FoR BitTuMINOUS CoAL ARE LESS EXPENSIVE 


Furthermore—and this is important in power-house 
pperation—the chimneys required for developing the neces- 
sary draft are usually much less expensive, for they need 
be nowhere near as tall as those required for producing 
the draft necessary successfully to burn the harder coals. 
For instance, the chimney required to burn advantageous- 
ly by natural draft 35 lb. of buckwheat per square foot of 
erate area per hour would have to be about 425 ft. high, 
while the same quantity of Eastern bituminous run-of- 
mine could be efficiently burned on an equivalent grate 
served by a chimney less than 125 ft. tall. There is little 
actual difference so far as draft is concerned between va- 
rious sizes of bituminous coal, slack requiring little if 
any greater draft than nut, lump or run-of-mine. 

Chimneys for power houses burning bituminous or semi- 
bituminous coals are subject, naturally, to the same influ- 








*39 Charles St., New York City. 


ences which affect the operation of chimneys for anthra- 
cite, so that the proportioning of these stacks is necessar- 
ily as haphazard as in the case of chimneys for plants 
burning .hard coal. In fact, the inefficiencies so prevalent 
in the anthracite chimney are apt to be accentuated in bi- 
tuminous chimneys, since these latter are not as tall, so 
that a variation of a few feet in height promotes greater 
proportional inefficiencies. 

Furthermore, the bituminous coals are not prepared for 
the market in the variety of standard sizes which fa- 
cilitate the calculations for anthracite chimneys and which 
enable more accurate and exact heights to be figured. 
Bituminous coals vary considerably in their composition 
and again differ from the richer semibituminous coals. 
Eastern bituminous fuels are more readily burned than 
Western bituminous, and both are more easily ignited than 
semibituminous coals. Chimneys for the soft coals are, 
then, proportioned for Eastern bituminous, Western bi- 
tuminous or semibituminous fuels, usually without regard 
to the size of coal fed to the grates, the necessary draft 
being about the same irrespective of the fuel size. 


Work oF BITUMINOUS CHIMNEY Is Less EXACTING 


The work imposed on a bituminous coal chimney is of 
course similar to that required of a chimney for anthracite, 
but is considerably less exacting. The draft (the measure 
of the work performed by the chimney) required for ele- 
vating the products of combustion from the base of the 
stack to its top is naturally much less in the case of chim- 
neys for bituminous coal, the distance through which the 
products are raised being considerably less, 

The second service, or rather the first duty, demanded 
of the chimney is the drawing of the requisite amount 
of air for the proper combustion of the fuel through the 
firebed and of drawing the products of combustion through 
the boiler, fuel economizers or other heat-reclaiming de- 
vices, and through the breeching to the base of the stack. 
This varies considerably from the similar operation when 
burning the harder coals. It is always somewhat less for 
the same rates of combustion, but quite appreciably less 
for the high rates common to modern power-houses. 

The draft required for drawing the products of combus- 
tion, once they have been formed, from the combustion 
chamber to the base of the stack is about the same, ob- 
viously, as that required for handling the products of 
the combustion of anthracite. The furnace draft—the 
energy required for drawing the requisite air through 
the fire bed—is considerably less at fair rates of com- 
bustion than even when burning comparatively large an- 
thracite at low rates of combustion, and this is governed 
by the variety of coal burned on the grates as well as by 
the rapidity with which the coal is burned. | 

The installation of fuel economizers or other heat- 
reclaiming devices in the path of the products of combus- 
tion, from the boiler to the base of the stack, increases 
the draft necessary to draw these products from the 
combustion chamber to the stack base exactly as in the 
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case of such installations in plants in which the fuel 
consumed is anthracite. 

Chimney heights of actual installations, supplemented 
by estimated efficient heights, by the use of a conservative 
and reliable empirical formula, for various rates of com- 
bustion when burning bituminous and semibituminous 
coals, form the data from which the accompanying curves 
are plotted. The use of such a chart greatly facilitates 
calculations, and the results secured by its use are quite 
as reliable as are obtained by the use of exacting for- 
mulas or by a detailed consideration of the various com- 
ponent drafts constituting the total draft required of the 
chimney. 

With such a chart, all that is necessary for ascertaining 
the required height of the average chimney serving a 
grate upon which bituminous or semibituminous coal is 
burned is the maximum rate of fuel consumption, the 
variety of coal consumed and whether fuel economizers 
or other heat-reclaiming devices are installed. The cross- 
sectional area of stack required for handling the products 
of combustion from bituminous coals is no greater than 
for handling those from the same weight of any other coal 
burned at the same rate, so that the calculations required 
in the case of bituminous coal chimneys are exactly similar 
to those for chimneys serving boilers fired with anthra- 
cite. 


A CHIMNEY SHOULD Br Over 65 Fr. Hicu 


A bituminous coal chimney, to prove efficient if auxil- 
iary forced or induced draft is not employed, must be over 
65 ft. in height, if no fuel economizers or other heat-re- 
claiming devices are installed, or over 85 ft. in height, 
if such equipment is employed, no matter how low the 
rate of combustion required. This minimum height of 
chimney is nearly the same as in the case of anthracite 
chimneys, so that for low rates of fuel combustion there is 
little difference, so far as cost is concerned, between chim- 
neys for anthracite and bituminous coals. However, 
it is a failure to realize the fact that bituminous chim- 
neys must be of a certain height that has led to the build- 
ing of so many stacks from furnaces burning this fuel 
which belched forth great volumes of black smoke. 

This point is of particular importance in the case of 
chimneys for bituminous coals, for they are more sensitive 
to the effect of height than chimneys serving anthracite 
fires. 

In many instances of smoking bituminous chimneys, 
a taller stack would probably have overcome the nuisance 
and the waste of fuel. Such a chimney would supply the 
air required for better combustion, which would be all 
that would be necessary if the furnace and the gas pass- 
ages were properly proportioned. In installations in which 
chimneys are not or cannot be built as high as indicated on 
the chart, the resistance to the passage of the products 
from the combustion chamber must be increased so that 
mechanical draft may be installed. This, together with 
the natural draft of the stack, must total to the natural 
draft which would be created by a chimney of the height 
depicted on the curves for.the required rate of combustion 
of the particular variety of coal. 

A chimney to serve a plant burning pea coal at a rate 
of 25 lb. per square foot of grate per hour, the most 


easily burned of the steam sizes of anthracite, would have’ 


to be 175 ft. high; while burning buckwheat No. 3, the 
most difficult of the anthracite coals to burn, the chimney 
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would have to be over 385 ft. in height. Though the rate 
of fuel consumption is not particularly high from the 
point of view of modern practice when carrying sudden 
peak loads, the required chimney heights when burning 
soft coal would be respectively 97 ft., 108 ft. and 113 ft. 
for Eastern bituminous, Western bituminous or semibitu- 
minous. 


Cost Is Nor ProrortTioNAaTE To HEIGHT 


This does not mean that the chimney for the softer coals 
would be 44.5, 38.3 or 35.4 per cent. less costly than the 
most.inexpensive chimney for anthracite fuel, as the cost 
of the chimney foundations would be almost as great in 
the case of soft coal chimneys as in the 175-ft. chim- 
ney. It does signify, however, that the saving in necessary 
building expense would be appreciably less for a bitumi- 
nous coal chimney than for one suitable for the burning 
of even the most easily consumed of the anthracite steam 
sizes. A plant operating on anthracite would probably 
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CURVES SHOWING HEIGHT OF CHIMNEYS FOR VARIOUS 
RATES OF COMBUSTION 


not burn pea—it would be much more apt to burn buck- 
wheat No. 3; in which case the saving in height of chim- 
ney possible by the use of bituminous or semibituminous 
coals would be from 70 to 75 per cent. 

Considering a case more nearly resembling modern con- 
ditions of power-plant operation, it may be assumed that 
the maximum rate of fuel consumption for which the 
chimney would have to be proportioned would be 40 lb. 
of coal per square foot of grate per hour. Such rate, if 
mechanical draft were not resorted to, would limit the 
practical anthracite fuel to pea. The chimney required 
to furnish the requisite draft for burning pea at a rate of 
40 lb. per square foot of grate per hour would be over 
310 ft. high. With the same rate of fuel consumption, a 
137-ft. chimney would be adequate for Eastern bitumi- 
nous, one 158 ft. high would suffice for Western bitumi- 
nous, while one 173 ft. tall would answer for semibitu- 
minous coal. — 

Striking as are the foregoing examples of the advan- 
tages of the use of bituminous coals for power-house pur- 
poses, from the point of view of chimney construction, an 
even more marked advantage is the comparatively slight 
alterations in height necessary to a bituminous chimney 
to secure greatly increased rate of fuel consumption with- 
out the installation of mechanical draft equipment. 

Taking for example an old plant which formerly op- 
erated, under the most exacting conditions, at a maximum 


rate of fuel consumption of 20 lb. per square foot of grate 
area per hour and which was to be remodeled so as to per- 
mit a rate of combustion of 40 lb. of coal per square 
foot of grate per hour, had the plant fuel under the old 
conditions been pea, the increased rate of fuel combustion 
would necessitate the addition of about 175 ft. or more 
to the height of the chimney. Had the plant used bitumi- 
nous coal, with a properly proportioned chimney, doubling 
the maximum rate of fuel combustion would only have re- 
quired the addition of 50 ft. to the chimney if Eastern 
bituminous coal were used, 63 ft. in the case of Western 
bituminous and 73 ft. if the fuel employed was semibi- 
tuminous. 


BITUMINOUS-BURNING PLANTS ARE MorE FLEXIBLE 


When remodeling any such plant as the foregoing, it 
is almost certain that mechanical-draft equipment would 
be installed for caring for the increase in rate of fuel 
consumption, but the illustration is of interest as showing 
the much greater flexibility of the bituminous coal chim- 
ney. A few feet added to the necessary height of a bitu- 
minous coal chimney—a condition that is common in prac- 
tice and one that is really almost unavoidable on account 
of the approximations which have to be employed in even 
the most careful calculations—will permit a relatively 
large increase in the allowable maximum rate of fuel 
consumption. In the case of a chimney properly designed 
for the use of anthracite, on the other hand, several times 
the increase in chimney height is necessary before the 
same rate of fuel consumption can be accommodated with- 
out the assistance of some auxiliary mechanical-draft 
equipment. 

Although for low rates of fuel consumption chimneys 
for bituminous coals can be little if any less tall than 
equivalent chimneys for anthracite, if combustion of fuel 
is to be as complete in one case as the other, the reduction 
in necessary height increases rapidly with an increase in 
the rate of fuel combustion. The general custom of em- 
ploying continually higher rates of fuel combustion there- 
fore makes the value of bituminous and semibituminous 
coals more and more pronounced, and there can be no 
question but that the use of these fuels will become al- 
most universal for power-house purposes, even in locali- 
ties from which they have formerly been excluded by 
strict ‘“‘smoke nuisance” laws and penalties. 


ALL CHIMNEYS SHOULD BE AMPLY LARGE 


Owing to the usual more rapid combustion of bitumi- 
nous coal, the importance of making the cross-sectional 
area of the stack adequate is not quite so marked as in the 
case of chimneys for anthracite. Nevertheless, it is always 
of greater importance to make the stack area large enough 
than it is to make the chimney tall enough. A system 
of mechanical draft can always be installed to make up 
any lack in chimney height, but the cross-sectional area 
of the stack must invariably be ample to accommodate 
the largest possible volume of products of combustion, 
when the fires are being driven at the utmost, without un- 
due acceleration of the speed of the gases through the 
boiler passages. This maximum velocity of the gases is 
controlled, of course, by the boiler proportions, but this 
does not alter the fact that the chimney must have ample 
capacity to accommodate the boiler or boilers which it 
serves. A stock too small in cross-sectional area throttles 
the gases and renders forcing impossible. 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


I have a way of recalling lines of poetry on occasion 
without apparent reason and without being able to re- 
member where or when I happened to read them. Today, 
for exaniple, I began the day by recalling the line, “Hor- 
rible is the curse in a dead man’s eye.” I haven’t a ghost 
of an idea where I got it; but be that as it may, I got it 
from something that I read years ago, and it has come 
back to me for some unexplainable reason, and I haven’t 
been able to get it out of my thoughts. 

During the morning Sid McGee, one of our miners,. 
came by the office to notify us that he wanted to turn in 
his check numbers; and when we asked him why he had 
decided to leave, he said that he couldn’t stand the idea 
of working in the room where his “‘buddie” had been 
killed and the foreman wouldn’t consent to giving him a 
transfer. ) 

Unconsciously I gave utterance to the quotation that 
had come to me earlier in the morning, “Horrible is the 
curse in a dead man’s eye.” Sid straightened up as if he 
had touched a live wire. “That is it, Mr. Thompson; my 
God, that’s it!” he said. “But you are the first man I 
have talked to who knew how to express it.” 

Of course I was completely taken by surprise, just as 
Sid was, and nothing that I could say after that could 
convince him otherwise than that I was as superstitious 
as any human being could be. Under the circumstances 
there was nothing left me to do but arrange matters so 
that Sid was given a new working place. 

After he had gone I tried to dismiss from my thoughts 
the quotation and the adventure that it had inspired; but 
try as I might I found it impossible to do so. 

All through the day a string of deaths caused by care- 
lessness on the part of others came flitting through my 
brain, and associated with each image was an image of a | 
dead man’s eye as the poet must have conceived it. Yes, 
the curse of a dead man’s eye must undoubtedly be a 
terrible reality if it reaches the careless one for whom it is 
intended, but it is doubtful if that happens often. The 
more’s the pity, since one or two personal adventures 
in each community would unquestionably have a wonder- 
fully sobering influence on the entire citizenship. 

The more I thought about it, the more I became im- 
pressed with the idea that possibly miners’ superstitions 
could be traced back to well-authenticated facts; at any 
rate, I soon worked myself up to a state of mind where 
anything seemed possible. While in that condition I be- 
gan to recall some of the adventures that had been re- 
lated to me by miners in the past, and also the lack of 
sympathy that [ had shown them when they had related 
their fears to me; I resolved then and there never again to 
make light of any man’s imaginings. 

Just as I was leaving the office at the close of my day’s 
work, further testimony was brought to me of the “curse 
in a dead man’s eye.” Young Mrs. Prince came rush- 
ing to the office to tell me that her neighbor’s husband, 
Tom Landrum, had gone stark mad, and they could not 
control him. Tom had run his locomotive past a red 
light and killed two men only two days before, and his 
own life had been hanging in the balance ever since; and 
now in spite of his terribly crippled body, he was prob- 
ably trying to fight his way past the “curse in a dead 
man’s eye.” 
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SY NOPSIS—The Indianapolis convention writes 


a wage scale which calls for a 10-per cent. 
increase in tonnage rates and dead work and a 
20-per cent. increase in day wages. The interna- 
tional organization owes $874,860 to the district 
treasuries, but this is only about $2.45 per 
member. A general strike would mean defeat, but 
not because of this deficit. A concentration of 
effort in a single district is the only feasible plan 
for obtaining victory by a strike. 





The biennial convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America, at Indianapolis, Ind., opened on Jan. 18 with about 
1,180 delegates present, according to the declaration of the 
credentials committee. The number later increased to 1,222 
delegates, having 3,095 votes and representing 1,281 locals. 
Two years ago at the biennial convention there were np lt 
delegates, but some of the unions endeavored this year to save 
expense by joining in the nomination and election of their 
representatives. 

President John P. White opened the meeting with a greet- 
ing to the delegates and then turned the gavel over to Otto 
Ray, president of the Indianapolis Central Labor Union. The 
speakers who followed were Father Gavisk, of one of the 
_Indianapolis Roman Catholic churches, and W. A. Pickens, 
eity counselor of the same city, who spoke on behalf of Mayor 
Bell; City Judge James C. Deery, ex-Mayor Charles A. Book- 


walter, Andrew Smith, of the Eagles, and Frank T. Haw- 
ley, a labor leader and ex-president of the switchmen’s 
union. 

White Svon Shows His Power Over Convention 


President White again took charge of the meeting and 
appointed committees on constitution, on resolutions, on ap- 
peals and grievances, on officers’ reports, on the wage scale 
and on rules and orders. The scale committee was nominated 
by the president. Two years ago power to make the selection 
was taken from him and the scale committee was elected by 
the whole house. But the change was not made constitutional, 
and this year the old system was followed—a proof that con- 
fidence is reposed in the president. 

The wage-scale committee was chosen with exemplary con- 
servatism. Van Bittner, president of the Pittsburgh district 
(No. 5), and Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois dis- 
trict (No. 12), led the list. They are sound and safe men; in 
fact, Frank Farrington is said to have declared that the Thli- 
nois operators could not afford to grant an increase in the 
wage scale. That is a questionable statement, but it shows 
that Frank Farrington realizes that the operators must at 
least break even in their business or the miners will suffer. 


Roll Call Restricted to Reasonable Limits 


The afternoon opened with a battle. James F. Moran, 
president of the Iowa district (No. 138), the chairman of the 
committee on rules and order of business, brought in a report 
on the method to be followed in the conduct of the meeting 
and providing that a roll call could not be ordered by less than 
a vote of 300 members. A roll call consumes so much time 
that it seemed desirable to the convention to reduce such ex- 
pensive expressions of opinion to the lowest possible limits. 

But the socialists and trouble-makers desired to have the 
provision such that they would be able to secure a roll call 
on every occasion they chose. Delegate Adolf Germer, from 
Illinois, who believes that J. P. White should be disciplined, 
was strongly opposed to a ruling which required him and his 
friends to show a strength of 25 per cent. before a vote could 
be taken. He urged that there were fewer delegates this 
year, and vet 50 men were allowed in 1914 to demand a roll 
call. The answer was simple. The rule of the preceding 
convention was found to be opposed to the best interests of 
the organization, and it was made quite evident at the last 
biennial meeting that calling the roll at the demand of a few 
delegates delayed proceedings unnecessarily in the interest of 
a few irreconcilables. The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted by a viva voce vote. 

Van Bittner introduced a resolution denouncing Federal 
Judge Dayton for issuing injunctions to prevent miners from 
joining the union. The resolution stated that the congres- 
sional judiciary committee ascertained at its hearing that 
Judge Dayton was a stockholder in mining companies in his 
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district. The resolution declared that Dayton was unfit to sit 


as judge in cases against coal miners. The resolution also 
condemned the Congressmen from West Virginia who have 
sought to prevent the impeachment of the judge and pledged 
the miners to oppose them in the future. Van Bittner stated 
that the impeachment of Judge Dayton had been dropped, 
but he hoped that the resolution would revive the action 
against him. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
David Wilson, of Illinois, introduced a resolution, which 
was adopted, demanding that the wage scale require that all 
operators accept the provisions of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law which are now permissive. In order to avoid the 
ruling that such laws restrict the freedom of contract guar- 
anteed by state and federal constitutions the compensation 
laws are made merely permissive. They fix the liability 
rate for all operators voluntarily coming under the operation 
of the law and provide that those who refuse shall be sub- 
ject to an unspecified liability and shall be excluded from ad- 
vancing the three common-law defenses—contributory negli- 
gence, assumption of risk and the fellow-servant doctrine. 


Orators and Socialists Are Not Silenced 


The miners then voted in favor of woman suffrage, but 
two resolutions which followed did not receive a favorable 
vote. One provided that when mines shut down $5 should 
be paid to the idle men every two weeks instead of every 45 
days; that is, the rate of award should be increased three- 
fold. This was referred to the Illinois district (No. 12), 
being a local and not a national matter. 

One resolution tried to head off the speeches of politicians 
and others who were not delegates to the convention. This 
would have silenced Mother Jones, Van H. Manning, Frank 
J. Walsh and Terence V. Powderly, and the prospect of losing 
so much oratory did not appeal to the delegates. 

But the greater waste of time in these conventions arises 
from quarrels, and one delegate offered a resolution which 
Placed on disputants the expense caused by debates and 
disputes before the convention respecting private grievances 
an@ petty jealousies. The resolution was not adopted, be- 
cause if enforced it would prevent an expression of opinion. 
It is difficult to define “private” and “petty.’’ Too liberally 
interpreted, the ruling might result in the confiscation of 
wages or salaries for a year or even a lifetime of some man 
who was performing a service to his fellows. The delegates 
rightly decided not to put the gag on the mouths of their 
associates. 

A resolution from Duquoin, Ill, demanded better health 
laws at mines and urged legislation requiring the operators 
to provide waiting houses at every plant. But this was re- 
ferred to the district conventions. A resolution had been in- 
troduced by a Barnesboro, Penn., union, providing for the 
amalgamation of central Pennsylvania (District 2) with 
western Pennsylvania (District 5). The resolutions commit- 
tee urged that this be referred to the district conventions, 
and in this the meeting concurred. 

All these were perfectly inoffensive resolutions, but the 
socialists and other malcontents presented a few which were 
warranted to galvanize the meeting into life. One urged 
that the meeting should have been held at St. Louis as ar- 
ranged and not at Indianapolis, and another declared the 
expenses of the international organization were excessive. 


Plan To Mueckrake the United Mine Workers 


The exact wording of the resolution was as follows: 
“That this convention elect a committee of three from among 
the delegates who shall have power to go over all the records 
of the international office, including the expense accounts of 
the elected and appointed officials, the time they spend in the 
field, and whether their activities were satisfactory to the 
members in the district in which they worked; that any officer 
affected by the result of this investigation shall have the 
right to explain in writing any apparent extravagance or in- 
activity, or apparent lack of activity, and that this com- 
mittee after due investigation and consideration shall make a 
report in writing of the findings, together with such recom- 
mendations as will tend to a greater economy and efficiency, 
said report to be sent to all local unions in good standing.” 

The proposition was, in short, one to muckrake the United 
Mine Workers of America and to expose its alleged failings 
fiom a socialistic standpoint. Duncan McDonald, the secre- 
tary for the Illinois district (No. 12), made a speech at the 
opening of the afternoon session attacking the international 
crganization and alleging that circulars were sent out from 
international headquarters in an attempt to create a prejudice 
against him when he sought reélection from the unions. 
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On the third day of the meeting, Jan. 20, the session opened 
with the fight on this resolution. The debate on this question 
lasted eight hours in all and was closed by Mother Jones, 
who though not a delegate took the platform and ordered 
Germer and McDonald to come up and shake hands with 
White. When “kidded” by Vice-President Hayes, she said she 
was “a delegate to every miners’ convention.” ‘Though the 
two scolding delegates shook hands with White, Hayes and 
Green, they stood by their resolution which was at once put 
to vote and defeated. It had only a few supporters. 


Countless Resolutions Seek Acceptance 


Other resolutions introduced were: One by Dave Wilson, 
of O'Fallon, Ill., against preparedness and the purchasing of 
munitions from plants under private ownership; one from 
Nanty Glo, Penn., calling for mass meetings on Apr. 1 to 
protest against militarism; one from Des Moines, Iowa, direct- 
ing state and national conventions to petition the legislatures 
to pension old and crippled miners; one from Bay City, Mich., 
urging that the union provide a home for old miners; one 
from New Philadelphia, Penn., favoring government old-age 
pensions for persons more than 60 years old, and one from 
Des Moines, Iowa, calling for a national old-age pension 
law under which every man or woman over 50 years old who 
has lived in the United States at least ten years would re- 
ceive a pension at the rate of, 50 to 60 years $10 a month, 
60 to 70 years $15 a month, above 70 years $20 a month. 

There were several resolutions for old-age pension laws 
of various kinds. From Hanna, Wyo., came a proposal that 
the union buy a farm for old and crippled miners, the prod- 
ucts to be used for relief in case of strikes and lockouts and 
to be sold to the stores operated by members of the organi- 
zation. Keota, Mo., wanted the union to start a death and 
disability fund. Another resolution desired that the United 
Mine Workers affiliate with the Western Federation of Min- 
ers. Saginaw, Mich., urged that small and isolated districts 
should not be bound by the policy committee, but negotiate 
separately for better working conditions. 

Illinois men desired to pay their per capita tax to District 
12 until the $250,000 which the United Mine Workers owed 
that district be paid. Charleroi, Penn., was in favor of the 
union owning its own headquarters and printing plant. Other 
resolutions favored a policy of having all agreements expire 
on the same date. A Fernie, B. C., resolution called for a 
committee to work out a new basis of representation. But 
there were other resolutions in which it was proposed, re- 
spectively, that there should be one delegate to each 200 
members and one delegate to every 1,000 members. 


Powder Making and Nationalizing Railroads 


West Terre Haute, Ind., desired that the union manufacture 
blasting powder for its members. West Frankfort, Ill., urged 
that a referendum be taken to see if the United Mine Workers 
should discontinue its relations with the American Federation 
of Labor. West Newton, Penn., proposed that no financial 
or moral aid should be extended to any organization debaring 
anyone from membership for race, creed, color or nationality. 

McDonald, Penn., desired the nationalization of railroads. 
An Ellsworth, Penn., resolution sought to have the firebosses 
appointed by the state. The same delegation urged that the 
Socialist party be indorsed by the miners. Most of the 
secialistic proposals came from Pennsylvania, and they were 
voted down easily. 

On Friday, Jan. 21, the delegates devoted most of the 
day to hearing the report of the committee on appeals and 
grievances and in straightening out the difficulties expe- 
rienced by the rank and file of the organization. 

On Saturday, Jan. 22, the main interest exhibited itself in 
old-age pensions. The miners from the president down favored 
this provision for the declining days of the workmen, but the 
question was debated whether an attempt to pass a Federal bill 
was worth while, seeing that it would inevitably be declared 
unconstitutional. Many of the delegates not being clear as to 
the difference between attempting to override the Federal 
Constitution relative to state rights and trying to regularize 
a bill in a single state, urged that workmen’s compensation 
laws were at one time declared unconstitutional, yet neverthe- 
less they are now passed and are likely to withstand the in- 
spection of the Supreme Court. 


No Jobs in Colorado for Partially Disabled 


Edward L. Doyle, of Colorado, stated that miners with only 
one eye were excluded from work in that state because the 
loss of the second eye would make the company liable for a 
total disability. He seemed to think that a Federal bill could 
make the operator employ a man who is not fit to work ina 
mine and could make that employer pay for two eyes when 
only one was lost. Most mines are unsuitable places for a 
man who does not have all his faculties. 
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Frank L. Farrington, of Illinois (District 12), proposed 
that the resolution be changed so as to commit the union 
merely to the sentiment of old-age pensions and to urge 
the advocacy of the innovation on the members in all states. 
This was finally adopted by 526 ayes and 461 noes. 

In the morning a resolution was submitted by miners of 
Central City, Ky., urging the international organization to 
make a supreme effort to organize the nonunion miners of 
Hopkins County, Kentucky, and also in the western part of 
the state. Oscar Smith, an international organizer, declared 
in vague terms that in one county of Kentucky nonunion 
miners load a room of coal, about 22 tons, for $1.70, or about 
8c. per ton. “Just across the line,’ said Smith, “the union 
miners get $5.50 for this same work.’ The resolution was 
adopted. 

On “Monday, Jan. 24, the miners passed a resolution op- 
posing the appointment of ex-President William H. Taft to 
the Supreme Court, characterizing such a nomination “as an 
unfriendly act toward the toiling masses of America.” 


kK. P. Walsh Shows that He Cannot Be Satisfied 


Frank P. Walsh spoke at the morning session. That 
worthy made one of his usual unfair speeches. Condemn- 
ing J. D. Rockefeller for being a director of the Colorado 


Fuel and Iron Co. while not concerning himself about the fate 
of the workmen of that company, he nevertheless blames him 
when the Rockefeller Foundation engages McKenzie King 
to find out how peace and satisfaction can be assured and 
particularly scores King because he is made a director of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. Surely that fact proves the 
interest of the company in the welfare of the men. 

One moment Walsh denounces the lack of interest shown 
by a director. When that director secures another to look 


after the work which has been neglected Walsh is wroth 
again. Surely it is capital he opposes and not what capital 
does. In fact, the appointment of McKenzie King, he says, 


was a challenge of big business to the government of the 
United States in one of its most important functions. If 
capital does nothing or not as much as its detractors wish, 
it is excoriated; if it acts, then it is challenging Congress. 
Walsh said that McKenzie King by refusing to answer Walsh’s 
questions defied the government; so also for that matter did 
the President, Woodrow Wilson, in the same investigation. 
In the afternoon Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, read a paper on the aims of the bureau. 


Vote Approves the “No Suspension” Rule 


The report of the committee on officers’ reports was made 
cn Jan. 25. It indorsed John P. White’s recommendation that 
if by Apr. 1 there should be no agreement there should never- 
theless be no suspension. Such cessation of work should be 
delayed, he stated, until it appeared unlikely that any agree- 
ment could be reached. It was argued that to work on was 
less injurious to the women and children who would suffer 
much from a suspension; that the delay helped the operators 
to keep their customers, whereas a suspension would give 
trade to the nonunion operators who might later be able to 
retain it. The officials of the union all favored the ‘no sus- 
pension” rule, and the opposition was not numerous nor im- 
pertant, but it was able to keep up a flood of oratory. 

The scale committee commenced its sessions on Jan. 26 
by electing Van Bittner president and Frank J. Farrington 
secretary. 

On Jan. 27 Terence V. Powderly addressed the convention, 
and that body discussed reducing the size of the convention 
from about 1,200 to the neighborhood of 400. John P. White 
wants one delegate for every 1,000 members. The convention 
is extremely unwieldy, but it is certainly an education to 
those who attend it; and it is questionable if the large at- 
tendance does not make for a general clarification of ideas 
in the membership and so help both officers, miners and even 
the operators. However, the miners claim that a large dele- 
gation makes it possible for operators’ spies to enter the con- 
vention and lead in the cheering and take part in the vote. 


Miners’ Delegates Start Some More Scraps 


Another matter for debate was whether Alexander Howat, 
president of the Kansas miners (District 14), was entitled 
to vote until he had cleared his record of the charge of hav- 
ing received bribes. Germer tried to embarrass White by 
urging that action on Howat’s right to vote be delayed till 
Holt could appear before the convention. Holt was secre- 
tary of the union in District 14, but has not been reélected. 
He was charged with complicity in the bribery matter. 

On this same day Edward lL. Doyle, of Denver, secretary 
of the Colorado miners, made an attack on President White. 
He criticized his management of the Colorado strike and added 
that John D. Rockefeller had been more consistent than 
White, for while the latter had withdrawn relief Rockefeller 
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had ordered company stores opened to provide food for the 
families of the striking miners. 

John P. White was strikingly victorious in the viva voce 
vote, the delegates even ordering Doyle’s remarks removed 
from the record. Frank Farrington said that as long as 
Doyle remained in office in Colorado the union in Tllinois 
would not contribute a cent to the support of the Colorado 
miners. 


A Victory for Publicity in Conventions 


An attempt was made to put out Thomas L. Lewis, former 
president of the United Mine Workers, who was discovered in 
the gallery. ‘Tom’ Lewis is now the employee of an opera- 
tors’ organization, and that fact was pointed out by John 
O’Brien, a delegate from West Virginia. But the union is 
holding its meeting in public, and John Lewis, of Illinois, 
who was presiding, very wisely ruled O’Brien’s motion out 
of order. It is creditable to the miners that their biennial 
meeting is sO open and aboveboard. However, the scale and 
other committees meet behind closed doors. 


Convention’s Wage Scale Is Contradictory 


Toward the evening the scale committee read its report. 
Of course the demands of the anthracite tridistrict conven- 
tion Sept. 7 to 10 were reaffirmed and indorsed, but never- 
theless the opening words of preface make no reference to 
the anthracite scale and lead everyone to infer that the first 
scale given is intended to apply to both fields. It seems quite 
generally thought that the anthracite demands are unrea- 
sonable and that 10 per cent. is a more orthodox faith to pin 
to than 20 per cent. The reader will note a reference to some 
matters not in issue in the bituminous fields which appear 
in this scale and suggest that it is really and truly the an- 
thracite as well as the bituminous scale of the convention. 

The demands are: (1) All coal must be weighed before 
being screened and must be paid for on a mine-run basis. (2) 
A 10-per cent. increase per ton at the basing point. (3) A 
10-per cent. increase on all deadwork and yardage. (4) A 20- 
yer cent. increase on all day labor. (5) A uniform day and 
wage scale for all classes of outside and inside day labor. (6) 
A proper readjustment of the machine differential. (7) An 
$8-hr. day from bank to bank. (8) All local inequalities and 
internal differences shall be referred to the various districts 
affected for settlement. (9) The contract shall be in effect 
for a period of two years. (10) Weekly pays. (11) Every 
Saturday an idle day. 


Some Provisions the Operators May Fight 


The run-of-mine requirement will be bitterly contested 
where payment for screened coal only, as in western Pennsyl- 
vania, is the recognized method for compensating labor. 
Demand 1 is therefore quite likely to make discord between 
the operators at Mobile, Ala., when the joint conference is 
held Feb. 8. In central Pennsylvania run-of-mine measure- 
ment has been the usual basis for payment. 

Weekly pays will involve doubling the clerical force at 
the mines. It may make the miners more independent of the 
company stores, and some of the more sordid minds will 
see in this an objection to the requirement. Demand 6 ig 
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objectionably vague—‘a proper readjustment of the machine 
differential at the basing point.” If it means giving advan- 
tages to uptodate machines of large and proved capacity over 
old-fashioned machines of low output, the proposition might 
be received by the plaudits of operators, miners, the public 
and the efficiency experts. But it is unlikely that this is 
meant. Perhaps, however, it may be successfully achieved 
if it is properly argued at the conferences. 

Saturday’s session, Jan. 29, was occupied by an indorse- 
ment of Louis Brandeis, a refutation of Samuel Gompers'’ 
statement that the workingmen favor preparedness, a vote of 
support for the federal civil service compensation bill and a 
cCiscussion of Frank Farrington’s motion to deduct $2 from 
each member in four installments until the $874,860 borrowed 
by the international organization for aid in strikes. is re- 
turned to the districts. 

On Monday, Jan. 31, the United Mine Workers at the ad- 
vice of their leaders refused to forbid membership in the 
militia to those who belong to the organization. A resolution 
was passed condemning the use of military forces and depre- 
cating the hiring of armed gunmen by corporations to break 
strikes. 


What Harm Can the Union’s Debts Do? 


This review may well conclude with a few essential facts 
regarding the financial situation. The union borrowed from 


13 districts during the last two years a total of $874,860 
and paid out to 7 districts $1,256,450. These seem tremen- 
dous figures, but the total membership is 361,027, so the 


loans to the union only amount to $2.45 per member and the 
loans to the districts to about $3.48 per capita. Even if the 
union had the $3.48 yet, which it has not, it would not be 
any support in a general strike or suspension. 

The backing in such a dispute comes, not in reserves, but 
in individual credit and outside earnings. Above all these 
is the help idle districts derive from those which are work- 
ing. It is quite clear that $3.48 per capita will not keep a 
strike going a week. That is why the “no suspension” rule 
looks good to the union. If the anthracite and bituminous 
mines both go on strike together there can only be one end— 
starvation and union bankruptcy. 

In the year ended at the close of November, 1915, the in- 
come of the international organization was $1,858,604.64, about 
$5.15 per member. The tax was $935,359.12; the assessments 
of 50c. a month per member brought in $776,447.90; the United 
Mine Workers’ “Journal” earned $30,680.59; supplies were sold 
to the aggregate of $4,375.57; miscellaneous receipts aggre- 
gated $111,741.46, making in all $1,858,604.64. But the expen- 
ditures were $1,776,984.33. 


United Mine Workers’ “Journal” Loses $50,000 


The United Mine Workers’ “Journal” expended $80,503.37 
and made $30,680.59. The loss of $50,000 in one year shows 
that it is impossible to make both ends meet if the paper is 
to sell for $1. The proposal is to make the members buy the 
vaper whether they so desire or not. But it is doubtful if 
even then the “Journal” can be printed and circulated for 
$1 a year, so great is the cost for paper, ink and transporta- 
tion. 
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SY NOPSIS—The demands of the Mine Workers 
and explanatory notes showing why wt 1s said that 
they are entitled to receive them. The declarations 
form a paster insert in Dr. Scott Nearing’s 
“Anthracite.” The mistakes in the statements are 
set forth in the end of the article. 





The demands which the anthracite mine workers will 
present to the operators when the present agreement 
expires on Mar. 31, 1916, are here set forth in full, 
together with a brief explanation of each: 

Demand 1—We demand the next contract be for a 
period of two years commencing Apr. 1, 1916, and ending 
Mar. 31, 1918, and that the making of individual agree- 
ments and contracts in the mining of coal shall. be 
prohibited. 

Explanatory Note 1—The cost of living and the cost 
of production are ever changing. Contracts for more than 
two years are unfair to all concerned. No one can justify 
the making of individual contracts—which in effect would 
violate the spirit of the general contract between miners 
and operators. There can be no motive for such agree- 
me xcept the desire to take advantage of the 
necessities of the individual miner. 

Demand 2—We demand an increase of 20 per cent. 
on all wage rates now being paid in the anthracite coal 
fields. 

Explanatory Note 2—Wages that were below normal 
increased 514 per cent. in 12 years; food, 40 per cent. 
Surely this constitutes a basis for an even greater demand 
than that which is made. 

Demand 3—We demand an 8-hr. day for all day labor 
employed in and around the mines, the present rates to 
be the basis upon which the advance demanded shall 
apply, with time and one-half time for overtime and 
double time for Sundays and holidays. 

Explanatory Note 3—A workday of more than 8 hr. is 
un-American. From bed to work and work to bed belongs 
to an age that has long passed. Anthracite miners are 
paid by the hour. The reduction of the workday from 
9 to 8 hr. will therefore not increase mining costs. 

Demand 4—We demand full and complete recognition 
of the United Mine Workers of America of Districts Nos. 
1, 7 and 9 Anthracite. 

Explanatory Note 4—Complete recognition of the 
union will eliminate local strikes, promote peace, create 
the basic organic force necessary for the speedy settlement 
of disputes and work generally for the mutual welfare 
of all concerned. 

Demand 5—We demand a more simplified, speedy and 
satisfactory method of adjusting grievances. 

Explanatory Note 5—The present system of adjusting 
differences growing out of contract provisions between 
miners and operators is “antiquated.” The need for a 
more simplified and speedy arrangement is imperative. 

Demand 6—We demand that no contract miner shall be 
permitted to have more than one working place. 

Explanatory Note 6—The “contract” system in mining 
is the same as the “sweatshop” system in manufacturing. 








In both cases the evil results from the ability of the con- 
tractor to exploit his helpers. Uncurbed, the system 
decreases both the earnings and opportunities of the vast 
majority of efficient and willing workers and concentrates 
in the hands of the few a part of the earnings of the 
many. ” 

Demand %?—We demand that the selling price of 
mining supplies to miners be fixed on a more equitable 
and uniform basis. 

Explanatory Note 7—A fair profit—that’s all. 

Demand 8—We demand that wherever coal is mimed by 
the car all coal shall be weighed and be paid for on a 
run-of-mine basis by the tom of 2,240 lb. and shall be 
paid for dirt and rock. 

Explanatory Note 8—At a coal is paid for by the 
car, which may hold anywhere from 214 to 414 tons and 
whose capacity is always a matter of guesswork. The 
present system of paying only for clean coal is unjust, 
as it makes the miner the victim of chance “faults” 
the veins, and is inequitable in that it promotes favoritism 
in the assignment of working places. 

Demand 9—We demand a readjustment of the machine 
mining scale to the extent that equitable rates and condi- 
tions shall obtain as a basis for this system. 

Explanatory Note 9—Machine mining in the anthracite 
region is not extensive, but gives promise of rapid growth. 
The miners want a just scale for machine work. 

Demand 10—We demand that the arrangements of 
detailed wage scales and the settlement of mternal ques- 
tions both as regards prices and conditions be referred to 
the representatives of the operators and mimers of each 
district to be adjusted on an equitable basis. 

Explanatory Note 10—Miners and operators constitute 
the contracting parties for the purpose of mining coal. 
It is absurd to refer differences arising from this con- 
tractional relationship to parties other than their repre- 
sentatives. 


EpITor1At. COMMENT ON EXPLANATORY NOTES 


It may be said editorially that since 1902, when the 
Anthracite Strike Commission made its awards, no such 
individual contracts such as explanatory note 1 mentions 
have been made, except where new mines were opened or 
where machines were installed. All rates when modified 
have been subjected to uniform change throughout the 
anthracite field. 

The miners seek, therefore, not so much to have the 
contract changes made uniform, for that is secured, but 
rather are desirous of having them made with the United 
Mine Workers of America. Demand No. 10 shows how 
little real desire there is for solidarity. Perhaps the an- 
thracite miners do want to have their biennial scale ar- 
ranged by the delegates of all three districts meeting with 
the representatives of the operators from all over the an- 
thracite region, but they want the interpretation of the 
scale made locally. So to speak, they would have the 
constitution made in a tri-district meeting. But they 
want the instrument thus made interpreted by districts. 
They want, in fine, a common constitution and a separate 
supreme court for each district. 
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Demand 1 for some mysterious reason disguises the in- 
tention to obtain recognition of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Perhaps the collaborators on the document 
desired to leave leeway for a backdown in case the officials 
should find they could not obtain the recognition they 
craved. In any event the Mine Workers have no reason 
to dread individual contracts. They have not had them 
since 1902. Of course, they will not be made in 1916. 
Matter forming explanatory note 2 is treated in full on 
page 208 of last week’s issue under the head of “Scott 
Nearing’s Anthracite.” The increase in cost of food is 
also somewhat incompletely treated in the same article. 

In explanatory note 3 it is stated that anthracite min- 
ers are paid by the hour. They are not so paid, as is 
conclusively shown in explanatory note 8. If they were, 
it might well be considered that it really did matter to 
the operator how long they worked—8 or 9 hr.—if the 
operator is asked to pay a 9-hr. rate for an 8-hr. day. 
The demand of the daymen is somewhat ambiguous, but 
the way indicated is that in which it is usually interpreted. 
The day workers are not urging a lower rate of pay per 
day when they ask for shorter hours. The miners are paid 
by the ton or car, and as far as they are concerned the 
length of the day is not a matter of paramount importance 
to the operator. If he could induce them to work as long 
as 8 hr., he would be pleased. 

The scale change under demand 3 does not apply to 
them, but it refers solely to the other mine workers whose 
pay depends on time, not on output. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that if a 9-hr. rate is paid to the day workers 
for an 8-hr. day the result may well be an increase in the 
cost of production. 

Explanatory note 4 is untrue. In many bituminous 
mines the union has been recognized for years and there 
have been frequent strikes despite the agreements forbid- 
ding such action. The operators are powerless to prevent 
these breaches of contract and the mine workers’ officials 
declare they cannot prevent them. 

Explanatory note 5 has a good deal of truth. The pres- 
ent Anthracite Arbitration Commission is well constituted 
and would do admirable work if the men on it had noth- 
ing else to do but attend to their arbitral duties. 

Explanatory note 6 is contrary to common sense. The 
miner’s duty is to fire shots and set timbers with the help 
of the laborer. He is practically a boss. The demand 
says that every coal miner shall have a boss sitting over 
him and drawing the bulk of the pay. That is not an 
American condition, and as Doctor Nearing says it is only 
found in the anthracite region. The laborer is exploited 
enough already, for he does the work and the miner-boss 
draws most of the pay. A little more system would help 
rather than hinder the prosperity of the anthracite mine 
workers generally and would lower the costs in the in- 
dustry. 

Explanatory note 8 is not fair to the operators. Only 
by paying for clean coal alone or by limiting the amount 
of dirt permitted can the operator induce the miner to 
keep dirt out of his coal. The just scale for machine min- 
ing called for in demand 9 is generally thought to be so 
high as to discourage machine mining as it has been effec- 
tually made undesirable in England. The same scheme 
has been tried in the bituminous region. A just rate 
which will make fair wages for the machine miners is of 
course not to be condemned and if proposed will be ac- 
cepted. 
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Explanatory note 10 misstates the issue. Demand 10 
practically condemns J. P. White, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and his cabinet. In the bitu- 
minous regions they are seeking an interstate agreement 
and are opposed to separate district arrangements. Simi- 
larly it is advisable in the enthracite region that the same 
system should be adopted; for if one district is compelled 
to make a concession, other districts should be made to 
keep in line. This demand 10 is not onc which is popu- 
lar with the mine leaders, nor is it in accord with de- 
mand 1, which says that “the making of individual agree- 
nients and contracts should be prohibited.” The scale 
is like a pet dog in a moment of abandon. In sheer 
willfulness it is trying to chase its own tail. 
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“Proportional” Freight Rates 


An instructive decision relating to coal-freight rates 
was recently announced by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, in the case of Hocking 
Valley Ry. Co. vs. Lackawanna Coal and Lumber Co., 
224 Federal Reporter, 930. 

Three railroads affording transportation of coal from 
the Kanawha district to Toledo established a joint pro- 
portional rate of 97c. per ton “on cargo coal when for 
lake shipments beyond” Toledo. The rate on shipments 
having final destination at Toledo was $1.68, made up 
of a local rate to Charleston, W. Va., plus a joint rate 
from there. A fuel company shipped coal ostensibly for 
shipment on the lakes, but it was, with the company’s di- 
rection or consent, delivered at Toledo for use as fuel 
on vessels plying the lakes. The lower rate was paid, 
and the railway companies sued to recover the excess 
of the higher rate. The United States District Court 
held that the lower rate applied, but the Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the decision, saying: 

“A ‘proportional rate,’ as the term implies, is simply 
a part of a through rate. It is the share of the aggre- 
gate charge from origin to destination which one or 
more of the carriers accepts for performing a definite 
portion of the whole transportation service. . . The 
propriety and lawfulness of proportional rates to the 
point of transfer which are less than local rates to that 
point have frequently been affirmed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and are sanctioned by considera- 
tions of public policy. . . . It is plain that coal con- 
signed to Toledo as a final destination was subject to an 
aggregate rate of $1.68, including the unloading charge 
of 11¢., and it is equally plain, in fact and in law, that 
coal which went into the bunkers to be used for vessel 
fuel was coal of which Toledo was the final destination, 
because in that case its transportation as an article of 
commerce ended at Toledo. The reasonableness 
of the $1.68 rate is a question for the commission and 
not for the courts.” 

The Annual United States Mineral Production has five 
times exceeded $2,000,000,000. In a period of 33 yr., according 
to George Otis Smith, the production and consumption of 
coal per capita have increased from less than 1% tons to 
nearly 6 tons—an increase of nearly 357 per cent. Similarly 
the per capita production of iron ore increased 337 per cent.; 
petroleum, 391 per cent.; copper, 1,200 per cent.; cement, 
2,087 per cent. Gold and silver increased only 23 and 22 per 
cent. respectively, but lead increased 125 per cent. and zinc 


638 per cent. This is a record of growing industrial activity 
of which mining men of this generation may well be proud. 
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Appropriation Estimates of the 


Bureau of Mimes 

The United States Bureau of Mines is asking for an 
appropriation of almost a million dollars in 1917, the 
increase asked being roughly a quarter of a million, the 
biggest item being for mining experiment stations. 

A large item, $135,000, is really not for the benefit of 
the Bureau of Mines, but on behalf of the army, the 
navy, the post office and other services. These depart- 
ments should pay the Bureau of Mines for services 
performed. 





APPROPRIATIONS SOUGHT BY SECRETARY F. K. LANE 
FOR BUREAU OF MINES IN 1917 
Appropri- 
ations, Estimates, 
1916 LOL7 Increase 

General expenses, Bureau of 

NEING}SS: | 26 aS oral ohare teers cee eee $70,000 $74,800 $4,800 
Investigating mine accidents... 347,000 347,000) ae Oe 
Testing TUGlimcc. ee se corte ae 135,000 L35'000) = aereeten.. 
Mineral mining investigations... 100,000 10.0; 00-09 amenre.s) s 
Investigations, petroleum and } i 

natural ea RIN SRG © BORE Gea etary ye 35,000 70,000 35,000 
Mining-experiment stations......  ...... 75,000 75,000 
Removing mining-experiment } 

station, Pittsburgh, Peni Asner 57,300 42,700 14,600* 
Care and maintenance new build- s 

ines, Pittsbure bie elite unre 17,220 17,220 
Purchase of three additiona 

mine-rescue cars...... PERRI FecsP: 53,280 53,280 
Equipment of three additiona 

MAine-TESCUCL CALS tel ict sce) tee 13,500 13,500 
Operating new mine-rescue cars Be cans fake 54,810 54,810 
Inspecting mines in Alaska...... 7,000 T,O008 Womercice: 
Books and sage es Sh at Soran in 1,500 125 00) yee ieee 
Land leases, etc., or mine- 

PESGILE) (CALS: cre ale cles Wik, atete en Riera s 1,000 LOO ORT ta.cme. 
TT OCU SVe cis ot b svete Lotst o teeuare a re entettens hanes $753,800 $992,810 $253,610 
Net increase in appropriation desired................ $239,010 

* Decrease. 
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Joint Meeting of Anthracite Operators and Miners will be 
held in New York City, Feb. 21. 


American Concrete Institute will hold its annual meeting 
in Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14-17, 1916. 


Joint Interstate Meeting of Miners and Operators of the 
bituminous region will be held at Mobile, Ala., Feb. 8. 


Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will hold 
its néxt meeting at Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 8, 1916. Secretary, 
J. E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 
spring meeting at New Orleans, La., Apr. 11-14, 1916. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 


Engineers Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania will hold 
its 19th annual dinner at the Hotel Jermyn, Scranton, Penn., 
Thursday evening, Feb. 10, 1916. Secretary, T. F. McKenna, 
Scranton, Penn. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 112th 
and annual business meeting at the headquarters of the insti- 
tute, 29 West 39th St., New York City, on Feb. 14-17, 1916. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, New York City. 


Canadian Mining Institute—The eighteenth annual meeting 
of the institute will be held at Ottawa, Canada, on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, Mar. 1, 2 and 3, with headquarters at 
the Chateau Laurier. The Hastern Canadian Passenger Asso- 
ciation has conceded special transportation privileges to mem- 
bers and their friends attending the meeting. Among the 
papers to be read are the following coal papers: “The Coal 
Situation in Canada,” by W. J. Dick, and “The Coal Resources 
of Canada with Special Reference to the Metallurgical Indus- 


tries,” by J. B. Porter. 
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Who’s Who in Coal Mining 


Alfred KE. Lister 


Among the well-known men connected with the engi- 
neering side of the anthracite industry is A. E. Lister, 
efficiency engineer of the Hudson Coal Co. 

The appointment of efficiency engineers by the larger 
hard-coal corporations marks an attempt on their part to 
eliminate waste of all kinds and to adopt methods that are 
especially suited to the economical production of clean 
coal. Practically all of the larger coal companies have 
paid this compliment to their engineering forces in that 
they have not gone outside of their local industry to se- 
eure men for the important work that these engineers 
have to perform. 

Those who are serving 
efficiency experts are men 
in the field and who are 
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the anthracite companies as 
who have had long experience 
wholly familiar with existing 





A. E. LISTER 
Efficiency engineer of Hudson Coal Co. 


1 


conditions. Following such a course the Hudson Coal 
Co..sought out Mr. Lister, its mechanical engineer, and 
shouldered him with the responsibilities of an efficiency 
expert. 

Mr. Lister is of English parentage and was born in 
Carbondale, Penn. After learning the machinist trade 
he decided to take up a college course and prepared for 
Lehigh University by completing a period of special 
training at the Keystone Academy. He concluded his 
work at Lehigh in 1892, receiving the degree of mechan- 
ical engineer from this institution. 

His first position was that of mechanical engineer for 
the Holmes Fiber Graphite Co., of Philadelphia, a con- 
cern engaged in making a self-lubricating bearing. This 
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company was later taken over by the Link-Belt Co. Mr 
Lister entered the drafting room of the latter corpora- 
tion, later serving in the estimating department. 

In 1896 he came to Seranton as local representative 
of the Eynon-Evans Manufacturing Co., bronze founders. 
After spending a year in this work he entered the em- 
plov of the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co. as mechanical 
engineer, and continued in this position until he was 
appointed efficiency engineer in August, 1915. 

In his present work Mr. Lister is concerned less than 
formerly with details of operation and devotes most of 
his time to investigations that have to do entirely with 
His present work, there- 
fore, is more of an advisory nature, and it is as a conse- 
quence broader in scope than were his earlier duties. 

He is a Mason of the 32nd degree, a Knight Templar 
and a member of the Shrine. He is also an active, en- 
thusiastic member of the Engineers Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, having served both as secretary and 
president of this organization. 

It is rather interesting to know what fads or recreations 
busy men follow up when they have a little time to play. 
It is only natural that men who are actively engaged in 
business most of the daylight hours should seek something 
different from their everyday work when they are at 
leisure. Mr. Lister finds great pleasure in taking up the 
study of entomology, and when he tires of his investi- 
gations of insects, he finds further recreation in looking 
up a genealogy. 

Mr. Lister is not the sort of man who splashes over in 
his show of affection for his friends, and he 
endeavor to seek companionship very far beyond his own 
circle of acquaintances; but those who know him best 
value his friendship all the more, for they know he is 
the kind of man that shows his loyalty and appreciation 
when the winds of adversity blow strongest. 


the efficiency of the processes. 
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Mining Imstitute’s Broad 
Scope of Worlk 


The scope of the work of the Nanticoke District Min- 
ing Institute is indicated by a recent bulletin giving the 
widely diversified occupations of its 1,080 members. The 
following synopsis, which omits many of the subdivisions 
of occupations such as the variety of engineers, shows 
that information useful to every man connected with 
anthracite mining and many others is disseminated at its 
interesting meetings. ‘This information is use to 
a bratticeman, brakeman, butcher, black- 
smith, carpenter, dockingboss, contractor, clerk, chemist, 


of 


breakerboss, 


chargeman, cashier, driver, driverboss, electrician, en- 
gineer, foreman, fireboss, fireman, ashman, headman and 
footman, inspector, loader, laborer, machinist, merchant, 
miner, mason, Manager, motorman, oiler, printer, pump- 
man, president, runner, shaftman, superintendent, survey- 
or, stableboss, timberman, weighmaster and surgeon. 

Of this membership 470 are employed by the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co., 462 by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, 59 by the Alden Coal Co., 57 by the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., and 32 are not connected with any 
coal company. At the last meeting in the auditorium ol 
the Susquehanna Coal Co. at Nanticoke the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western moving-picture play, “The Price 
of Carelessness,” was shown by its author, P. H. Dever. 
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‘Identical’? Wage Increases 


Words convey just what we are in the habit of express- 
ing by them, and nothing else can we usually derive from 
them. So when we want to put another perfectly 
permissible, even preferable, meaning on them, from the 
viewpoint of their origin and purport, we find that they 
will not bear that interpretation. Our ideas are so few 
and so inelastic that we do not give the terms their 
broadest value. 

A uniform raise in wages would not mean necessarily, 
nor even preferably, a uniform percentage increase; but 
as we are in the habit of figuring out increases that way, 
some word has to be shghtly stretched to cover the less 
usual idea. It may not be as fitting to use “identical” as 
it is to use “uniform,” but being a word not generally 
ised in this connection it appeals to the mind urging it 
to break into a new rut and to add another roadway to 
the single track hitherto traveled exclusively. 

“Tdentical” will be used to mean equal in fact, not 
equal in percentage. If one group of operators paying 
30c. for a 2-ton car raises wages 10 per cent., and another 
group paying 50c. per ton for mining increases them 
by the same percentage, the rise in wages is not in any 
real sense identical. One concern pays 114c. more per ton, 
and the other 5c. more. The “uniform increase,” as it 
is commonly stated, puts one concern 314c. at a disad- 
vantage. The indentical increase would raise wages so 
that the two groups would still continue on the same 
competitive basis. 

The operators in the event of an identical increase east 
and west, north and south will all have to meet, other 
things being equal, the same increase in cost. This 
identical increase should apply to the hourly wages of 
the day-workers as well as to the tonnage wages of the 
miners. 
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Sound Reasons for Wage 
Imcrease 


The only trouble confronting the union operator when 
he would increase wages is the nonunion producer. What 
will he do? Will he see his men and say, “I can give 
you steady work if you are willing to go on working 
without an increase,” or will he say merely, “I will grant 
you the same percentage increase as the men in other states 
are receiving ?” 

It is natural and not a sign of moral depravity, as 
some people try to aver, when the operator confronted by 
the union wants to know what West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Alabama will do. Will the ununionized parts of these 
states give no increase or only one which is equal in 
percentage with that in union districts, or will they be 
more generous and make the raise identical with the 
increase elsewhere, not merely per ton, but also per 
working hour? 

The coming general increase in wage is indicated by the 
fact that so many businesses have already granted it. The 
mechanics first obtained an increase owing to the war. 
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This upset all orderly procedure and helped no one. I 
tended toward a general rise in wages which does not im- 
prove the wellbeing of the workmen nor decrease the profit 
of the employer. Such a rise does act as an aid, however, 
to an increase of imports and to prevent exporting. So it 
is not a healthful condition. Increases in wages are ordi- 
narily only excusable in underpaid industries. 

The oil men at Bayonne, N. J., soon followed the me- 
chanics. Then the United States Steel Corporation and 
the Cambria Steel Co. raised wages, and now it is the 
Consolidation Coal Co. in Maryland. General business 
activity is raising the price of bituminous coal, especially 
in the Eastern States, and all prices are rising and stif- 
fening with increasing prosperity and wage increases, On 
Feb. 1 the H. C. Frick Coke Co., W. J. Rainey, the Oliver 
& Snyder Steel Co., the Jamison Coal and Coke Co. and 
the Washington Coal and Coke Co. raised wages 10 per 
cent. 

Thus several large corporations have given the miner a 
cue by raising wages. The miner is a little early in his 
demands, but he has the prospect of rising prices and 
lowered purchasing power to spur him on. So if he 
doesn’t need more now, he may well be entitled to it be- 
fore two years have flown. 

But he does not need 20 per cent., and everyone must 
be glad to see that the bituminous miners are not asking 
for it. There is no call for the miners to seek such in- 
creases as will unbalance conditions. No rise whatever 
would not be fair; and the rise in Maryland, while re- 
flecting credit on the Consolidation Coal Co., is less than 
is indicated by conditions; but on the other hand, too 
large an increase would call for imitators in other indus- 
tries and should be deprecated. The miner should not 
strive to get larger wages than laborers of a like class. 

Envious competition to get the biggest wage would put 
wages so high in this country that we would need a big 
tariff wall around us, and still the workingman would buy 
himself poor, for he would have to pay large wages to other 
workmen whenever he made a purchase. 

But because 20 per cent. is too much, it does not follow 
that 10 per cent. should not be granted, and that, not 
directly because the country is doing well and can afford it, 
but because the miners need it if they would maintain 
their status. 

Nevertheless if living costs do not show a sufficient in- 
crease by Apr. 1 to justify in themselves the larger wage, 
then it should be remembered thereafter that the miners 
anticipated that rise in costs and received their increased 
wages before the increase in living costs occurred. They 
would not be entitled to 10 per cent. more in two years 
if after the passage of the period of time a 10-per cent. 
increase in the cost of living should be discovered. They 
would be entitled to it were there any further increase, 
for otherwise they would be falling behind in the race for 
a livelihood. 

There is something to be said in favor of figuring these 
increases in living and wages, not in two-year periods, but 
back to some earlier year, say 1899, so as to make the ad- 
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justment more scientific in the long run. This system 
is customary in Great Britain, though the miners are now 
opposed to it largely because a 10-per cent. further rise 
in the scale of 1879 would be a much: smaller rise per 
cent. on the higher scale of 1916, and the miners for 
psychological reasons like large rises to appear small and 
the operators equally favor having small rises appear 
large. Finally, it should be added that, according to the 
New York Times, the cost of 25 selected foods which last 
summer was slumping steadily is now showing a rapid 
advance, and food prices are as high as for years. 
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Freedom from Competition 


In these days of collective bargaining the last matter 
to be considered in determining whether there shall be 
an increase in the wage of the miners is whether there 
is a profit on the coal sold. Profits and wages have but 
little connection ; for earnings are attainable or unattain- 
able whether wages are high or low, so long as wages rise 
or fall uniformly all over an industry and so long as the 
demand for the product is not reduced by the wage rise 
and its consequent stimulation of price. 

The glass blower, snapper and cutter made extremely 
liberal wages, and concurrently profits in the window-glass 
industry were neither better nor worse than in the coal 
business. Prices fluctuated up and down; usually, 
however, they, like coal prices, were below the cost of 
production except where natural gas was exceedingly 
plentiful and cheap. 

But if it is not permissible to advance low profits 
as a reason for sitting complacently on the wage lid when 
wages might be advanced identically throughout the coal 
industry, yet it is excusable and quite reasonable to 
vonsider the action of competing fuels on the price of 
coal. This competition is supplied by water power, oil 
and gas. Of course the prices of these competitive 
factors are subject to slight increases resulting from any 
general rise in wages, especially over long periods of time. 
But oil and gas come in sudden and unexpected volume, 
and the price is dependent not so much on wages as on 
discovery of new pools. 

Now rarely has the coal business felt less subject to 
the burden of cheap oil, and outside of western Pennsyl- 
vania the gas competition is also now at a low ebb. No 
other fuel will gain entrance if the price of coal is 
raised. It happens that crude oil has made a spectacular 
advance. Pennsylvania oil—which is not a competitor 
with coal, but which is a well-known barometer of the 
industry—rose from $1.35 per bbl., it price last May, 
to $2.35, its present price. 

The Cushing pool which disturbed the southern fields 
is playing out, and the Bartlesville sand is being 
abandoned for another and shallower sand, the Layton, 
which was considered inferior to the lower sand when 
the Bartlesville was first struck. The old fields are all 
paying out, and rates on oil and gasoline have nearly 
doubled, not because crude oil is scarce, but because stocks 
will be short and in great demand in a little while if 
“wildeatting” is not encouraged by a healthy price. 

So the operators of coal mines in the South and along 
vhe big rivers need not fear that increased competition 
of oil or gas will arise as the outcome of a rise in the 
price of coal. Nor need water power be generally feared. 
Some of the largest hydro-electric plants have collected 
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already all the factories they can supply, and some others 
are discredited by the unequal service which is all they 
can afford. 

Rates will be fixed by the competition of mine operator 
with mine operator, and the coal producer need not 
look with apprehension on the competitive prices of any 
fuel or power producer. In fact inroads on the business 
of the oil companies are to be anticipated. 
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Action of Naonunion Operators 


- The increase of wages in its Maryland mines granted 
by the Consolidation Coal Co. shows that farseeing men 
like John D. Rockefeller, Jr., realize that it is the place 
of nonunion operators to be first in declaring themselves 
on a wage-scale increase. Rockefeller will probably pledge 
his corporation to do in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia and Kentucky, not exactly what the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. does in Colorado, but something, in this 
case, far more just. He will agree in advance, Coal Age 
hopes, to give an identical rise in wage with that granted 
in the interstate conference or with that made operative 
in the states affected by former interstate agreements. 

Let other operators in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Alabama make a similar declaration. Then the interstate 
conference or the separate conferences of central Penn- 
sylvania, western Pennsylvania, Ohio, “bituminous” In- 
diana, “block coal” Indiana and Illinois will be free to 
make their scales without any fear of consequences. 

And the union will feel: “Why unionize West Virginia 
when we can, in any event, get the square deal from the 
ununionized part of the state? Let us save our “mmuni- 
tion till the time when we have real enemies.” 

Can West Virginia, can Kentucky, can Alabama see so 
far ahead? And why should not Rockefeller lead the way ? 
He would be able to get the whole glory and would not be 
confronted as in Colorado with the sneers from the union 
and the suggestion, not wholly undeserved, ‘‘Yes, but we 
forced him to it.” 

And the operators in union states would feel more 
friendly with the ununionized states. Let it not be for- 
gotten that this is diplomacy of the highest order; this 
is statesmanship. ‘Those who have a low scale do well to 
avoid the appearance of offense, and such a readiness to 
relieve the anxieties of the operators in other states would 
always be accounted for righteousness. 

The only difficulty rests in the railroad men. Many 
of the large coal company men are interested in railroads. 
If the miners ask and obtain an increase, the railroad em- 
ployees will rightly demand higher wages. But with the 
employees there is the ever-present trouble that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission believes it is appointed to 
keep down railroad rates and stands manfully by its job 
despite the rises in wages. The action of the commis- 


sion deserves the most severe reprobation. 


The purpose of the commission is rather to regulate dif- 
ferentials than to keep down freightage charges. Its pri- 
mary duty to prevent discrimination it is chary of per- 
forming, but in the most liberal way it prevents all rises 
in wages being reflected in tariffs. Some day this fool- 
ishness will appear so obvious that the whole commission 
will be ready to admit it. But meanwhile it makes finan- 
ciers opposed to wage increases because one large body 
of their employees is engaged in an industry in which 
charges may not be varied with the fluctuations of cost. 
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The Miner and “Safety First’® 


In his fetter on this subject, Coal Age, Jan. 15, p. 110, 
George N. Lantz assumes that the assertion. that “the 
miner is not in sympathy with the safety idea” is only 
partially true. My experience confirms this statement 
of Mr. Lantz. 

But while it is true that many miners are not in 
sympathy with the safety movement, they can generally 
be divided into two classes. The first class includes the 
old so-called “practical miner,” who, when a dangerous 
condition or practice is brought to his attention, will 
reply, “Oh, I have been doing that for forty years and 
haven’t been hurt yet.” This is a hard class to deal with, 
and it is hard to make such miners believe that the next 
time they do the same thing they may get caught. The 
other class is made up of young, thoughtless and reckless 


men. Constant hammering and talking of the right sort 
will often convince this class of the wisdom of the 


“safety-first” propaganda. 

It is true that when the safety-first movement is first 
started in any operation many of the men are not in 
sympathy with it and look on it with suspicion, as they 
do on all innovations. But if handled diplomatically 
and the reasons therefor explained to the men, most of 
them will soon be willing to lend their codperation to 
the movement. In fact, many will be found glad and 
anxious to do so. 

One strong example of the appreciation of safety on 
the part of a miner was brought to my attention a few 
years ago. He was working in a mine where the 
safety-first movement had been started and was being 
vigorously pushed and where every possible precaution, 
including coal-dust prevention, was being introduced to 
eliminate danger. He left that mine and went to a 
neighboring mine working the same seam of coal, and 
where the mining rate had recently been advanced 5c. 
per ton, presumably to attract men. This man, however, 
was back in a couple of weeks where he came from, and 
when the superintendent asked him why he came back, 
his reply was to the effect that he would rather work 
for less money and feel safer. He stated that at the 
other mine where he had gone they paid no attention to 
safety precautions, did nothing to prevent coal dust, of 
which there was plenty, and he was afraid that the mine 
would blow up, so he thought he would come back where 
he felt safe even if he could not earn quite so much 
money. Epwarp H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Doorless Coal-Mime Cars and 
Rotary Dumps 


F. C. Cornet’s article, Coal Age, Jan. 15, p. 111, 
regarding rotary dumps and doorless mine cars should 
be considered carefully by every mine operator. In these 
days the cry inside the mine is, “Safety first’; outside 
the mine, “Don’t break the coal’; in the office, “Cut 


‘either 


down the costs.” The rotary dump, either of the power- 
driven or gravity type, can be made a big factor in all 
three. instances; and in the districts where this type of 
tipple has been installed it soon becomes the standard 
type for the district—just as in Utah, where practically 
every new mine is using the rotary or gravity type of 
rotating dump. I would summarize the advantages of 
this dump as follows: 

1. Safety-first, solid-end cars. No dust in roadways. 
2. Minimum breakage in dumping, giving increased price 
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for product. 38. Actual saving in money. Solid-end cars 
Less 


are stronger, cost less and require less repairs. 
cleaning of roadways. 4. Greater capacity, loading easily 
six to eight cars per minute. 5. Reliability. Cars on 
dump cannot hang up, and entire load is dumped clean. 

Each point mentioned here admits of no argument. 
How in the face of all these indisputable advantages 
operators can continue to be blind to this simple method 
of decreasing expenses, increasing profits and adding to 
safety of operation is beyond understanding 

Denver, Colo. BENEDICT SHUBART. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Law 


Letter No, 1—The inquiries and comments published 
in Coal Age, Jan. 1, p. 25, and Jan. 8, p. 94, are samples 
of the deep concern felt by many mine foremen throughout 
Pennsylvania in regard to the recent amendment to 
art. +, sec. 1, of the bituminous mine law (1911). I 
have listened to many similar comments in my recent 
tours of the mines. 

The particular paragraph of the amendment that in 
the words of one very practical mine foreman “put the 
cleaver on the foremen” and which has already been 
quoted in Coal Age, p. 25, reads as follows: 

If the mine is nongaseous, the mine foreman must possess 
a first-grade mine foreman’s certificate or a second- 
grade mine foreman’s certificate, or be a person who in the 


judgment of the operator is equally competent with the 
holders of such certificates. 


One construction only can be placed on this amendment 
to the law. Unlike certain other points of the Pennsyl- 
vania mine law there is nothing ambiguous here. The 
point seems plain enough that the mine owner can, if 
he so desires, employ a mine foreman who holds no 
certificate. There is nothing equivocal about this law. . 
The operator is to be the judge as to the fitness of the 
man who shall run his mine. But, after all, has not this 
always been the case? No man likes incompetent labor, 
and in the matter of certificates the state has simply 
winnowed the chaff from the grain and saved the mine 
owners that trouble. 

Viewed on the surface, this new provision of the state 
law has created in the minds of these much-abused, 
undervalued mine foremen a blue outlook indeed. And 
speaking frankly as a Pennsylvania mine foreman of the 
first and second class, myself, the outlook at first didn’t 
look good to me at all. Yet a more careful analysis, 
based not alone on my own reasoning, but derived more 
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from daily contact with many men employed at many 
mines, has caused me to view the matter in a more 
favorable light as regards the tenure of the mine 
foreman’s position. The fact of the matter is that this 
state will still continue its examination of men for this 
position and will certify to the fitness of those who pass 
the examination as being the men best-qualified for mine 
foremanship. 

When seeking a thoroughbred, one gives due attention 
to the registry record and pays a higher price for a 
registered animal than for one that is not registered. 
Likewise, mine operators will prefer to employ certified 
foremen in preference to men who hold no certificates 
of qualification. About the only mine operator who will 
profit by the amendment is the man who runs a small 
mine to supply local trade and who, in the winter rush, 
desires to employ a few more than the “ten men” specified 
in the mine law. To increase the number of men in his 
employ, he will take advantage of the amended law and 
eppoint himself mine foreman, being in his own estima- 
tion the best man qualified for that position. 


BENEFITS OF New Law Witt Exceep BurDENS 


I feel that the benefits that will accrue to mine foremen 
and to miners as well, through the working of the new 
law, will far exceed the burdens imposed, which are 
largely imaginary. Heretofore, the mine foreman bore 
the greater share of responsibility and blame for accidents 
in the mine and the miner shared the greater loss. The 
new law makes a radical change in the status of both 
the foreman and the miner in this regard. The burden 
of the prevention of accidents is now thrown on the 
imine operator. While formerly he regretted the occur- 
rence of a disaster largely because of the loss of good 
workmen, he is now more actively interested in providing 
and maintaining safe mining conditions that will reduce 
his liability rate. While formerly the responsibility for 
accidents, in the eyes of the public and the law, rested 
on the unfortunate mine foreman, now both the responsi- 
bility and the costs or hability are shifted to the shoulders 
of the operator. In the future, mine accidents will cost 
the miner less and the operator more whenever they 
occur. 

As a proof of this conclusion I may state without 
apology that since the Workmen’s Compensation Act went 
into effect in Pennsylvania approximately a thousand 
operators, large and small, have taken out compensation 
insurance with what is known as the Associated, Com- 
panies. From my previous experience as safety inspector 
for these same companies, it is interesting to note the 
strenuous efforts that are now being made by coal operators 
to get their mines into the best possible shape and 
condition, which will enable them to secure the lowest 
rate of insurance. In many instances I have found 
safety measures put into effect in these mines that the 
state inspectors had been unable to secure either by 
coaxing or threatening. 

During the past few weeks, it has been my duty to spend 
several days at some of the mines in the Pittsburgh 
district, recommending certain measures that would put 
the mines into condition to comply with the standard of 
efficiency of safety set by the companies. It is certainly 
pleasing to see the alacrity with which companies now 
comply with my recommendations, men being started on 
the work in some instances within 10 minutes after the 
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suggestions are made. I may say, however, that this 
was in anticipation of the rating inspection looked for 
any minute. 

Many of these recommendations made a year ago, under 
inspections that related to ordinary liability, had been 
totally ignored. Locomotive headlights are now promptly 
put in place; naked wires on which both miners and 
employers took chances are now being covered; cutter 
bars on chain machines are being perfected in a manner 
that formerly was deemed impracticable; and “bug dust” 
has assumed a wonderful importance in many gaseous 
mines. You ask the reason? I answer, ‘here’s a heavy 
charge for laxity in these details. While it formerly 
spelled “economy” as well as death and injury to allow 
pump gears to remain uncovered and shaft gates 
unhinged or not in place, it now spells “economy” to 
protect all gear wheels, inclose shafts, keep trip lights 
on the rear cars, post safety signs and keep on hand 
first-aid supplies and train first-aid rescue crews. While 
these things cost money, coal operators realize that it 
costs more money to do without them. 

Most certified mine foremen will bear me out in the 
statement that, with a few noble exceptions, it has been 
the policy of the average coal company to let the state 
inspector get his satisfaction from the hide of the 
unfortunate mine foreman, and my observations convince 
me that the passage of that act, No. 330, is going to 
result in vastly more good than harm to mine foremen. 

Realizing that there are some who will doubt the 
genuineness of my conclusions, I will cite briefly one or 
two specific cases that have come to my notice recently, 
omitting names and places for obvious reasons. 


Evin Errects oF tre OLp Law 


Only last December a certain mine foreman was haled 
to court by the state mine inspector for failing to remove 
dangerous accumulations of coal dust. The evidence 
showed that, owing to a low condition of finances and the 
policy of the company to incur no expense that could be 
avoided, the mine foreman, who was not in a position to 
vacate his job, took the chance for which he was arrested 
and punished. 

Now observe the change since the passage of the new 
law: The same company has put on a night force to load 
out the coal dust as it 1s generated. You ask, Is this 
done to avoid the law of the state? I answer, Hardly. 
The foreman was paid to dodge the law, for which he 
suffered the consequences. The compelling reason now is 
to avoid the heavy penalties imposed by the casualty 
companies that carry the insurance. Could anything 
show more clearly the veering of the wind? We must 
not blame the mine inspector, who was required by law 
to arrest the foreman as being the responsible party, while 
adinitting that the blame rested on the company. 

Another instance that recently came to my notice was 
that of a mine foreman of large family who was arrested 
by a mine inspector whom I know to be a thoroughly 
conscientious man and who only took this action because 
compelled to do so by law. This inspector admitted, as 
did the other I have mentioned, that it was the general 
manager, instead of the foreman, who was responsible 
for the fact that the mine had no second opening that 
was available. Reflecting on these conditions, it must 
appear that the mine foreman has little to fear in the 
operation of the new law. 
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In regard to a certificated foreman being liable to be 
replaced by a man who has no certificate, I may say that 
I have not yet met a single operator who entertained 
that idea as worthy of any consideration. It is true that 
things are moving so rapidly at the present time that 
one cannot speak with certainty. What is true today may 
not be true tomorrow; and no one can blame the mine 
foreman who has striven hard to attain his present degree 
of efficiency in the science of coal mining in order to 
comply with the previous demands of the state mining 
law, for fearing that the amended law has to a degree 
jeopardized his position, particularly if he is advanced 
in years. 

The mine foreman like the small coal operator who 
gave little attention to the matter when the bill was 
being prepared and now has to meet the price for 
insurance against liability for accidents, is prone to 
regard the new law as drastic. In time the mine operator 
will no doubt pass this extra burden on to the consumer, 
who will have to pay a higher price for his coal. But 
the dismissed foreman who has nothing but his certificate 
to intercede for him and the miner whose age and health 
do not recommend him for the rugged work required in 
the mine may prove to be the real sufferers. 


Discussion NrEepED To SHow ActTuAL WORKING OF 
THE AMENDED LAW 


Viewed in this aspect, the new law is a raw deal, and 
that fact is my only excuse for entering so largely into 
the discussion of the possible wrongs and injustice it 
may impose. Discussion is the only remedy available, and 
the mining press is its proper medium. To all practical 
mining men I say, Let Coal Age have your opinion on 
this matter. Do not waste words in your arguments, 
but instance in your letters the pernicious results that 
have come under your personal observation and which 
are the direct result of this amendment. I admit that 
the optimism of my remarks may be inspired by contact 
with a comparatively small number of the men most 
seriously affected by this law, and a true result can be 
obtained only by a thorough canvass of the state, which 
1 am sure is open to all through the hearty codperation 
of Coal Age, whose desire has always been to secure 
justice, not alone for the foreman, but for the mine owner 
and all mine workers. 

While it must be admitted that there is nothing in the 
amended law that relieves the mine foreman of his legal 
responsibility for the safe condition of the mine, yet it 
cannot be denied that the provisions of the compensation 
act automatically do this, despite the reading of the law. 
The mine foreman is going to have a partner in the 
operator, who will share his worry over the safety of 
the mine because of the financial benefit he will derive 
thereby. There is going to be a general rewriting of 
“The Will of Allah”; and instead of the complacent 
remark, “Accidents will happen, you know,” operators 
will proclaim, “Accidents will not happen if we can 
prevent them”; and largely they can. 

Incidentally there is going to be a more favorable 
opportunity for the efficient foreman to display his 
ability as a real mine manager, to a greater extent than 
has been possible in the past, because in his efforts he 
will have the codperation of the man higher up in 
authority, who must eventually foot the bill. 

Houston, Penn. Sim C. REYNOLDS. 
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Motor Haulage and Side Tracks 


Letter No, 2—Referring to the arrangement of side 
tracks presented by Ostel Bullock, Coal Age, Jan. 1, p. 
23, which I read with considerable interest, permit me to 
ask Mr. Bullock how he proposes to conduct the ventila- 
tion in the arrangement he has outlined, without using an 
excessive number of doors. I have no doubt he has fully 
considered this matter and his reply will be of interest. 

Dawson, N. Mex. READER. 


This inquiry sent to Mr. Bullock elicited the following: 


Replying to this suggestion of “Reader,” I would say 
that he is correct in regard to the number of doors re- 
quired being excessive. The ventilation should have been 

shown on my first 
Ws YA sketch. The a we 
have used is shown 
in the accompanying 
figure. Inasmuch as 
there are only 80 
men working in this 
mine, it would not 
pay to build over- 
casts, although they 
would do away with 
the doors shown on 
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ing on the side en- 
tries, overcasts should 
be built at the mouth 
of each pair of en- 
tries so as to avoid 
the doors I have shown. I am not in favor of doors on 
the main entries, but it is the best we can do under the 
conditions in our mine. 

It may be that “Reader” has assumed that our haul- 
age is performed on the intake, but this is not the case. 
As shown in the figure, the mine is ventilated by a single 
current. There is little gas, if any, and the main-return 
entry is made the haulage road. There is a new cutoff 
switch laid on each pair of cross-entries when ten rooms 
have been driven and finished, and all the coal is then 
brought out on a single entry from that point. 

Eldorado, Ill. OsTEL BULLOCK. 
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SHOWING PLAN OF VENTILATION 


Efficient Mine Foreman 


Letter No. 24—I notice that a Pennsylvania foreman, 
in Letter No. 15, Coal Age, Jan 1, p. 24, says, “The 
bread-and-butter question has generally a lot to do with 
the mine-foreman’s actions.” Again, he states, “The 
mine foreman who hides ‘gas’ found in the mine or other 
dangers from the inspector is the one who stands the 
best chance of holding his place and drawing the highest 
pay.” Had the writer of that letter witnessed the scenes 
at the Palos mine explosion, as I did—had he seen the 
widows and orphans as they wept over their lost ones, 
he would never have written the statement quoted above. 

I want to say that the mine foreman who will do his 
own work and not depend on the other fellow to do it 
will see the time when his services will be wanted. Where 
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such a foreman is in charge, it takes a man who is on 
his job to secure a good place in the mine. He is not 
the man who will hide “gas” or keep other dangers that 
exist in the mine from the knowledge of the mine 
inspector, but will do his best to remove those dangers 
or close the entrance to the mine and not permit men to 
work there until it is safe. 

Should the writer of Letter No, 15 ever come to 
Alabama, I would be glad to take him into a mine that 
is in charge of Foreman Coates and show him how one 
foreman runs his mine. Work is done when it is neces- 
sary, and I need not add that the services of Foreman 
Coates are always in demand. A superintendent told 
me that he would be willing to pay him a larger salary 
than any other man because the work was kept up and 
he could rest easy, knowing that the mine was safe in 
every respect, as far as this was humanly possible. 

As we all know, there are foremen who have little 
knowledge in regard to running the mine in their charge, 
but I will eat my bread with no butter rather than be 
the cause of making widows and orphans by hiding gas 
or other dangers that I know exist in the mine. 

Warrior, Ala. L. J. WriGgHt. 


Waste of Material im Mines 


Letter No. 2—I am glad to see that the question of 
waste of material in mines is to be discussed, as I have 
felt for a long time that the proper handling and care of 
material used are essential to the successful operation of 
coal mines. 

It is wonderful what economy will result from having 
a fixed system in regard to the giving out and use of mine 
supplies. In the first place, there should be a supply 
room, where all needed material is stored. This material 
should be classified and arranged in its proper place in 
the room. 

The supply room should be in charge of a duly 
authorized person, acting under the supervision of the 
mine superintendent, and he should be held responsible 
for all supplies kept on hand. He should make a daily 
report to the superintendent of the material used in the 
mine. He should keep a ledger account that will show at 
a glance the material received, that given out for use 
and the balance remaining on hand. 


System IN Hanpuinc ALL MINE SUPPLIES 


No argument is necessary to prove that the adoption 
of such a system for the handling of mine supplies would 
result in a far less loss and waste of material of which 
too frequently no account is made. By a proper arrange- 
ment of the material in the storeroom, the storekeeper 
would be able to furnish promptly any material needed 
and avoid delay. 

No material should be given out by the storekeeper 
except on the presentation of an order duly signed by the 
mine foreman. The foreman is thus made responsible 
for all material used in the operation of the mine. He 
should be supplied with printed blank forms, showing 
every class of material kept on hand, with columns in 
which can be noted the quantity of material needed and 
where it is to be used. The form should show the name 
of the mine and the date when the material was ordered 
and should be signed by the mine foreman or, in his 
absence, by a duly authorized assistant foreman. 
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As far as practicable the foreman should make out the 
order for what material will be needed the following day, 
and'this should be placed in the hands of the storekeeper 
at noon, so as to give him time to get the material out 
in readiness for distribution by the night men. The 
material should be marked to show where it is to be 
taken, as indicated on the order given by the foreman. 

A good plan is to have an order book so arranged as 
to give a carbon copy of each order issued by the 
foreman. The copy is retained by the storekeeper for 
his own convenience and check, while the original order 
is sent to the mine superintendent, after being signed 
by the storekeeper to indicate that the material has been 
given out by him. These orders, as they are received 
in the superintendent’s office, are charged up and the 
material given out is entered on the proper account. 

The storekeeper should render a monthly account, 
showing all material used and the balance of each kind 
on hand, which report should be checked by comparison 
with the account in the superintendent’s office. Also, a 
comparison of the amount of work done, as shown by the 
mine foreman’s monthly report, with the material 
reported by the storekeeper as used, will show any undue 
waste or loss of material, which is of such common 
occurrence in coal mining. Under the system I have 
suggested and which is in use in many mines today, it 
is easy to trace up material used and charge the same 
to the proper account, which will enable an accurate 
cost sheet to be kept of all work done in the mine. There 
should be a code of rules governing the giving out of 
all material, and under no condition should the store- 
keeper furnish material to anyone except on a duly signed 
order of the mine foreman or his authorized assistant. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM AN INCENTIVE TO ECONOMY 


There is another phase of this subject, however, which 
I desire to mention, and that is the incentive such an 
accounting of material will be to the mine foreman and 
his assistants to economize in their use of all mine 
supplies. It will also encourage all trackmen, timbermen, 
motormen, pumpmen and others to be more saving of 
the material furnished them, and there will be less of 
this material thrown to one side and lost. 

We all know that it is too common to go into mines 
and see material thrown to one side of the road or into 
abandoned rooms and crosscuts or into the gob where 
it is soon partially covered by the waste and refuse of 
ithe mine. Under the old system, men could be hired 
with advantage to go around the mine collecting such 
material and taking it to some central point where it 
can be used again as required. The men employed for 
this purpose can generally earn their own wages in the 
material thus saved. 

When a room or a section of a mine is finished, all 
timber, rails and other material fit to be used again 
should be taken out at once and not left there until 
such time as it may be required, as it will then be 
generally lost sight of and forgotten. By such means 
large quantities of props, cap-pieces, ties, fishplates, rails, 
wire bonds, etc., can be saved for use a second time. 
Speaking of bonds, these should be punched out from 
the rails instead of cutting them in two. When the bonds 
are cut they are fit only for the junk pile, but if punched 
out they can be used again. 


Universal, Ind. WILLIAM JARDINE. 
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A Longwall Proposition 


I would like to submit to the readers of Coal Age a 
question in longwall working that has been a matter of 
some concern to us. It is as follows: 

We are working a thin seam of coal that varies from 
20 to 27 in. in thickness. The coal is hard and is in 
fact the best grade of coal in the State of Texas. The 
overburden varies from 100 to 110 ft. in thickness and 
consists of clay, shale, sandstone and slate. The sand- 
stone is 30 ft. thick, and is separated from the seam we 
are working by 2 ft. of soft sandy shale, overlaid with 
2 ft. of impure coal, hard and without cleavage, and 6 ft. 
of a block slate on which the sandstone rests. 

By the present system of working, roadways are driven 
30 ft. apart and it is necessary to brush the roof slate 
and impure coal up to the block slate to obtain the 
necessary headroom on the roads. In order to avoid this 
brushing on the roads, it is proposed to employ an 
endless-rope haulage that will handle all the coal along 
the face instead of through the roads. By this arrange- 
ment we would be obliged to maintain only four 
main-haulage roads leading to the face. 

As shown in the accompanying figure, the plan involves 
the building of cribs or cogs from 10 to 15 ft. apart 
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along the face. It is thought that it will thus be possible 
to keep open a face road 6 ft. wide between the cribs 
and the coal, supporting the roof by timbers until the 
former has advanced 6 ft. farther, when it would be 
necessary to move the road forward and build new cribs, 
after which the old cribs would be withdrawn. If this 
plan could be successfully carried out, it would prove a 
great saving in the expense of brushing and would have 
the further advantage that the roof would 
weakened, as it is under the present system. We do not 
intend to mine the seam of impure coal, as it is not 
marketable. 

I would very much appreciate any suggestions in regard 
to this plan or any other plan with which the readers of 
Coal Age may be familiar. JOSEPH JELINEK. 

Loving, Tex. 


The correspondent has not explained how it is proposed 
to install an endless-rope haulage at the longwall face. 
[t may be assumed that there are to be four branches of 
this rope haulage, each operated separately ; but even then 
it would be a difficult matter to shift the tail sheaves 
and pulleys along the road as the face is advanced. The 
correspondent has not shown a complete plan, but if there 
is a straight -face in each section, the difficulty of 
transporting the coal along the face, either by rope 
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haulage or conveyor belt, would not be as great. We 
would be glad to have the readers of Coal Age discuss 
this plan or suggest other plans for adoption. 


"5. 


Percentage of Sulphur in Coal 


I am interested in knowing what may be the highest 
percentage. of sulphur in bituminous coal that can still 
be considered as mechantable and fit to compete with 
other coals of the same kind in the market. I am fully 
aware that the less sulphur present in coal, either as 
iron pyrites or in any other form, the better the quality 
of the coal. But owing to the fact that the percentage 
of sulphur present in different coals mined is quite 
variable, it would seem that there should be a certain 
limiting percentage of this impurity that would mark 
the coal as “unmerchantable.” JAMES F. BEATTIE. 

New Bethlehem, Penn. 


The question asked by this correspondent cannot be 
answered directly, since there is no preseribed limit to 
the percentage of sulphur that, when present in the coal, 
would render the latter “unmerchantable.” As suggested 
by the correspondent, the market value of the coal is 
generally greater as the percentage of sulphur present is 
However, since coals containing a percentage of 
sulphur that would make them unavailable for certain 
industrial purposes, such as the manufacture of coke or 
illuminating gas, can still be used as fuel in the produc- 
tion of power or for heating, it follows that the limiting 
percentage of sulphur present will depend on the purpose 
for which the coal is to be used. 

Also, while the purity of coal increases its market value 
in a general way, the question as to the coal being 
mechantable or salable will greatly depend on the supply 
and demand in the market, since at times when the supply 
is not equal to the demand, coals of inferior quality will 
often be used. At another time, when the supply exceeds 
the demand, such inferior coal might hardly prove to be 
salable at a profit. 

As just stated, in the manufacture of coke or illumi- 
nating gas and a few other industrial purposes, coals of 
superior quality or purity are in demand. The presence 
of sulphur is detrimental, and _ specifications for the 
purchase of coal in such cases mention the limiting 
percentage of sulphur that will be accepted. For fuel 
purposes, either domestic or commercial, the presence of 
much sulphur in coal is objectionable, because the sulphur 
destroys the grate bars by combining with the iron, and 
the clinkers formed in the fire obstruct the draft and 
are difficult to remove. It must be remembered, however, 
that when sulphur is present as iron pyrites, it has a 
heating value that is stated as being almost one-half 
that of the coal it displaces. The sulphur in coal generally 
occurs in this form (iron pyrites) either in large lumps 
or bands, or finely disseminated particles. Sulphur also 
occurs in coal in combination with the alkaline earths, 
lime and magnesia, or it may occur as organic sulphur. 
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Iowa Engineers’ Examination, 
Des Moines, Nov. 9-10, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—(a) What is the purpose of an indicator dia- 
gram? (b) Draw a diagram such as would likely be 
made by an engine running properly and mark the points 
in the cycle. ' 

Ans.—(a) The purpose of an indicator diagram is to 
furnish the means of calculating the mean effective steam 
pressure in the cylinder, from which is calculated the 
horsepower of the engine by multiplying this mean ef- 
fective pressure by the area of the cylinder in square 
inches and the piston speed in feed per minute and 
dividing by 33,000. 

(b) The accompanying figure shows a common form of 
indicator card taken from a simple slide valve engine. 





2 
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COMMON FORM OF INDICATOR CARD 


The points in the cycle are as follows: 1, point of 
admission of steam; 2, beginning of stroke; 3, point of 
cutoff; 4, point of release; 5, end of stroke; 6, point of 
compression. The line 1-2 is the line of ‘tadmission.” 
The line 2-3 is the steam line. The line 3-4 is the ex- 
pansion curve. he line 4-5-6 is the period of release. 
The line 5-6 is the back pressure line. The line 6-1 
is the compression curve. The line AB is the atmospheric 
line, which serves as the datum line from which the steam 
pressure in the cylinder at different points of the stroke 
is measured on the card. 

Ques.—How do you find the horsepower developed by 
a steam engine ? 

_Ans.—The horsepower developed by a steam engine 
must be calculated from an indicator card, which fur- 
nishes the means of determining the mean effective 
cylinder pressure throughout one entire stroke of the 
engine, Separate diagrams on the card show the pressures 
for the forward and backward strokes, which may not 
give the same results. Having obtained the mean effective 
pressure (m.e.p.) which is expressed in pounds per 
square inch, multiply this by the sectional area of the 
cylinder in square inches and that product by the length 
of the stroke in feet times the number of strokes per 
minute; or, which is the same thing, by the piston speed 
in feet per minute. The indicated horsepower of the 
engine thus obtained is expressed by the formula 

Tiveee tea 
33,000 

The symbols, p, J, a, m indicate respectively the mean 


effective pressure in pounds per square inch, length of 
stroke in feet, sectional area of cylinder in square inches 
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and number of strokes per minute. The constant, 33,000, 
is the number of foot-pounds per horsepower. 

Ques.—How many square feet of heating surface are 
allowed per horsepower in flue boilers ? 

‘Ans.—Under ordinary conditions of firing and natural 
draft, at sea level, an allowance of 10 sq.ft. of heating 
surface per horsepower is sufficient for a horizontal flue 
boiler burning a fair quality of coal. 

Ques.—A_ boiler evaporates 4,000 gal. of water per 
hour from and at 212 deg. F.; what is the horsepower 
of the boiler? 

Ans.—The adopted unit of commercial horsepower is 
the evaporation of 34.5 lb. of water per hour, from and 
at 212 deg. F. According to this standard, the rated 
horsepower of this boiler is 4,000 ~ 34.5 = 116 hp., 
hearly. 

Ques.—A tank is 18 ft. in diameter and 18 ft. deep. 
Assuming the operation of a 4x6-in, duplex, double-acting 
pump is perfect, how long will it take such a pump to 
fill the tank when running at a speed of 50 strokes a 
minute ? 

Ans.—The cubic contents of the tank is 

18 (0.7854 & 18°)= 4,580+ cu.ft. 
Assuming no slip or leakage in the pump, the quantity 
of water discharged is equal to the piston displacement, or 
50 X 4 (0.7854 & 67) — 1,728 = 3.2725 cu.ft. per min. 
The time required to fill the tank on this basis is there- 
fore 4,580 — 3.2725 1,400 min., or 23 hr., 20 min., 
nearly. 

Ques.—(a) Where would you look for wear in a hoist- 
ing rope? (b) How might this wear be lessened should 
it be unusually rapid? 

Ans—(a) Probably the greatest external wear of a 
hoisting rope will be manifested at that point where the 
rope rests on the headsheave when the cage is at the 
bottom of the shaft, this portion of the rope being subject 
to more abrasion on its exterior surface than other parts. 
However, greater cause of weakness in a hoisting rope is 
to be found close to the coupling by which it is attached 
to the cage, or within a few feet of this coupling. This 
portion of the rope is subjected to more bending and to 
greater stress due to sudden jerks when a heavy load is 
started from the shaft bottom too quickly, and internal 
wear and broken strands are apt to develop at this point. 
Also, in the use of too small a headsheave, the same 
internal wear and broken strands are apt to develop in 
that portion of the rope resting on the headsheave when 
the cage is at the bottom. Internal weakness from cor- 
rosion is apt to develop rapidly where a hoisting rope is 
wet with the acid mine water found in many shafts. 

(b) Wear in a hoisting rope may be chiefly prevented 
by treating the rope regularly as required with a suitable 
dope or tarry application that will not only lessen the 
abrasion, but protect the rope from corrosion by acid 
mine waters. Also, care should be used to avoid undue 
jerks and strains when starting the cage off the bottom, 
and the headsheave should be of sufficient size to avoid 
undue bending stresses in the rope. . 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Federal Reserve Board in the monthly summary of 
business conditions just issued makes several interesting 
references to the coal and fuel situation in the several Fed- 
eral Reserve districts. The principal points in this connec- 
tion are as follows: 

In the third district—Philadelphia—under the head of un- 
favorable features of the business outlook are classed these 
elements, ‘Railroad freight tie-up at eastern terminals, with 
embargoes on certain classes of freight at certain cities; 
insufficient railroad equipment to handle freight; lack of 
ships for foreign trade; high price of building materials which 
may curtail operations; threatened anthracite coal strike and 
Wilkes-Barre traction ‘strike; rising costs of manufacture, 
including labor and raw materials, especially dyestuffs; a 
certain lack of confidence in the continuance of the stability 
of business conditions.” 

Of District No. 4—Cleveland—the Board says: 

“The head of one of the largest coal companies in this dis- 
trict reports that the present condition of the coal business 
is superior to any similar period for 8 or 10 years. 

“Improvement in the railroad situation over the holiday 
season in respect to the car congestion has permitted freer 
operations among several important industries and has added 
to coal mining and coke production.” 

From District No. 6—Atlanta—it is reported: 

“In the Birmingham district iron and steei industries con- 
tinue to do a big business. More iron is being sold than is 
being produced, and the production is the heaviest in the 
history of the industry. Prices continue to range from $15.50 
to $16.50 per ton. All the iron that was sold several months 
ago at the minimum price has been delivered, so that all iron 
now being shipped is at a good profit. In view of the short- 
age of coke a number of old ovens have been put in operation. 
New ore mines are being opened. In the steel plants all are 
running at a maximum output, and labor is assured of steady 
employment in the district.” 

Reports from District No. 7—Chicago—say that: 

“Coal mining in Illinois is active, due to the requirements 
of the steel and allied industries. The agreement of the 
United Mine Workers with the coal operators expires Apr. 1 
next, and a considerable quantity of coal is being purchased 
for storage by the railroad companies. The freight move- 
ment in this district is heavy considering the car chortage.” 

The report from the 10th District—Kansas City—says: 

“The mid-continent oil field continues exceptionally active. 
New leases are being taken and an unusual amount of drill- 
ing and prospecting is under way. The demand for timbers 
and structural steel is strong, occasioned by the high prices 
being paid for the crude product. The prevailing price in 
this field is a trifle in excess of $1.20 per barrel.” 

The Eleventh District—Dallas—reports: 

“Operations in the oil fields of the district continue active, 
and the prices obtaining are the best in the history of the 





field. Production in the northwestern Louisiana districts, 
composed of Caddo, Red River, and De Soto Parishes, 
amounted in the aggregate to 14,881,022 barrels, compared 


with 12,210,598 barrels in 1914. 
are stimulating operations.” 

The situation in the Twelfth District—California and 
adjacent states—is particularly interesting as to petroleum, it 
being reported that: 

“The petroleum industry of California is benefiting by 
advancing prices, occasioned both by broadening markets 
and expanding consumption, and by a decline in production of 
13,000,000 barrels last year, as compared with 1914. Metal 
mining—gold, silver, copper, lead—is very active.” 


Present prices for the product 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Francis H. Bohlen, legal adviser of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and State Workmen's Insurance Fund, has 
answered recent criticisms of the compensation laws as they 
effect insurance in this state. He dealt particularly with 
statements from casualty insuranee managers and brokers, 
and gave a detailed statement of insurance practices as laid 
down by the authorities in the matter of compensation poli- 
cies. 

“These statements are not accurate,” said Mr. Bohlen. 
“The state fund is managed by state officers and the act creat- 


ing it provides that the state shall pay all expenses of or- 
ganization and management until June, 1919. The appro- 
priation of $300,000 is for the purpose of paying expenses un- 
til June, 1917, as the existing legislature could not make ap- 
propriations extending beyond that time. Further expenses 
will be met by appropriations to be made by the next legis- 
lature. 

“There is the statement that should a catastrophe take 
place the institution would become insolvent. As a matter of 
fact, the risk of depletion by catastrophe has been cared for 
by the state fund reinsuring its catastrophe hazard. Further, 
the state, by binding itself to pay all expenses until 1919, 
practically contributes a surplus. Insurance rates are made 
up of 57% per cent. pure premium, the amount necessary 
to pay losses and 421% per cent. for expenses, which the 
state bears in the case of the fund. Thus the state fund is re- 
jieved of all expense charges and its premium rate 90 per 
cent. of that charged by stock companies or mutual asso- 
ciations, therefore includes over 50 per cent. more than the 
amount computed as necessary for claims, and thus consti- 
tutes a margin or surplus for safety. 

“In the third place, statements of misfortune in other 
states are made and West Virginia is cited. This is inaccu- 
rate to say the least, as in New York and California, which 
have state funds operated on lines identical with those adopted 
in Pennsylvania, the experiment has proved a thorough suc- 
cess. The New York fund is the second or third largest in- 
surer in that state. It charged originally lower rates, has 
declared substantial dividends and has not only earned a sur- 
plus, but established a catastrophe reserve as well, Cali- 
fornia has been equally successful. 


West Virginia Followed a Different Plan 


“The West Virginia fund was based on a different plan 
than that followed in Pennsylvania. Premiums were limited 
to $1 per $100 of payroll. The principal industry is coal min- 
ing. The Pennsylvania coal-mining rates are more than $3. 
It was obvious to all who understand insurance that the West 
Virginia fund, at a rate less,than one-third of that now in 
force here, could not be operated successfully and there was 
no surprise over its insolvency. The experience has no bear- 
ing upon the future of the Pennsylvania fund, which is not 
established on an arbitrary minimum, but whose premiums are 
based upon the experience of the best actuaries, including 
those in the service of the states of New York, Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin. 

“It was also stated that the state fund policies gave a 
less complete coverage than those of the casualty companies. 
The state insurance commissioner has ruled that all policies 
insuring compensation liability shail cover only the employ- 
er’s liability under the laws of Pennsylvania to those of his 
employees who have accepted the compensation article of 
the compensation act. If any insurance carrier wishes to in- 
sure any other liability, such as liability under admiralty law 
or for accidents occurring outside of Pennsylvania, this can 
only be done in a. separate policy or indorsement and at an 
additional premium. : 

“As section 303 of the compensation act expressly provides 
that acceptance of the compensation article of the act is a 
surrender by the employee and his wife or dependents of any 
right to any damages or compensation except the compensa- 
tion given in the article, it is clear that the state funds policy 
covers all the liability of an employer, subject to the compen- 
sation act, which a casualty company can legally cover in a 
compensation policy and at the premium rates approved by 
the insurance department for compensation insurance. 

“In a statement, as coming from a casualty company, it 
was stated that casualty companies are being compelled to ask 
higher rates than they wanted to ask, and allusion was made 
to the plan adopted by the state. The only state authority 
which could adopt this plan is the insurance department, 
which has no connection with the state fund. The facts are 
these: The insurance department, believing it essential to 
secure uniformity in compensation-insurance practices, as- 
sisted several insurance carriers to form a rating and inspec- 
tion bureau. 

“Its govening committee includes three stock companies, 
two mutual associations, the state fund and a representative 
of the insurance commissioner as chairman. This bureau took 
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up the question of merit rating with the view that the rat- 
ing adopted should give full effect to the accident-preventive 
functions of the compensation law. 

“To this end they emphasized safety, discipline, organiza- 
tion, sanitation, hospital and first-aid equipment. For these 
eredits are to be given in the plan adopted by the bureau. 
Penalties are imposed for violation of safety regulations re- 
quired by the Department of Labor and Industry as estab- 
lished by factory acts or by the Industrial Board operating 
under these acts. 

“This merit or rating system, though adopted, is subject 
to revision within 90 days, and it is not yet certain what 
will be its final form. Test inspections are being made, and 
when data is obtained rates will, if necessary, be so adjusted 
as to make the premiums correspond to the hazards of all in- 
dustries, without discrimination against any class. It is im- 
_ possible for the state fund to obtain any advantage from this 
system. It must operate under the same requirements as all 
other- insurance carriers. It cannot give credits different 
from those given by stock companies or mutual associations. 
It must impose penalties in all cases where competitors must 
impose them. 

“In so far as the statement that this plan was or is urged 
by the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania at the instiga- 
tion of the state fund or for the purpose of giving the fund 
any advantage in competition, it is to my knowledge untrue 
and unfair both to the fund and to the insurance commis- 
sioner. 

“Schedules in other states take no account of safety organi- 
zation, but give credit for physical condition which complies 
with the law. Some of these states make credits of 40 per 
cent. possible under conditions where places of employment 
fall far below the Pennsylvania standard. 

“Experienced engineers conclude that! physical safety 
equipment is far less efficient than proper safety organization 
and discipline. It is because of this that the state insurance 
department is favorably inclined toward the system which 
the Pennsylvania Rating and Inspection Bureau has adopted.” 


Forty Verdicts Taken 


More than 40 state-tax-case verdicts which had been agreed 
upon between the Commonwealth and defendants were ap- 
proved by the Dauphin County Court anda jury on Jan. 27. 
The settlements agreed upon in coal-tax suits were in accord- 
ance with the recent decision of the Supreme Court. These 
were all in favor of the defendant companies. 

Investigation of the advance made in the price of anthracite 
coal after the imposition of the anthracite tax, which has for 
its object the return to consumers of money paid by them as 
tax, will be undertaken by the state commission recently 
named by Governor Brumbaugh within. a few weeks, : Sit- 
tings may be held in various cities. 

Attorney General F. S. Brown, who is designated as coun- 
sel for the commission under the resolution creating it, has 
been working on plans for the coal probe and will consult 
with the members of the commission during the early part 
of February. It will then be determined what policy to adopt 
and the extent of the preliminary inquiry. It is understood 
that considerable data has been gathered by the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Centralia—Five families of miners were made homeless 
by a $10,000 fire on Jan. 25. Flames were discovered in the 
rear of the home of Louis Dubb at 8 o’clock in the morning. 
Although nearly all the men were working in the mines, 
enough responded to get out the fire apparatus, but when the 
hose was connected it was found that there was not enough 
water. The flames swept unhampered through three single 
and one double dwelling. A fire here recently did damage 
to the amount of $60,000. 


Exeter—The anthracite coal companies are experiencing 
a shortage of labor. The exodus due to the war, the epidemic 
of grip and the general scarcity of workmen, due to indus- 
trial prosperity are all contributing factors. On several oc- 
easions the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., as an example, has had to 
Suspend operations at under-manned collieries. 


Lansford—The famous mine fire, which has been burning 
for over 60 years, at Summit Hill, has burned through the 
wall which the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. placed in 
front of it several years ago at a cost of more than a million 
dollars, and is threatening the mammoth vein in the Panther 
Creek Valley. The wall is 100 ft. deep and 15 ft. thick, is of 
solid concrete, and experts believed the fire would never eat 
through it and that it would prevent the fire from spreading 
further. eventually extinguishing it. The officials of the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co. are now putting forth every 
effort to prevent the fire from getting into the vast beds 
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of anthracite. A large force of men is at work drilling holes, 
into which openings water and slush is being poured directly 
onto the fire. Already the fire has destroyed coal valued at 
millions of dollars, and the damage which will result to the 
company in case it cannot be extinguished cannot be esti- 
mated. 


Drifton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has announced that 
it will be ready to run anthracite coal through its new 
Ereaker, in process of construction, on Mar. 1. It is believed 
that the utilization of this equipment will bring about the 
abandonment of several old breakers. 


Shickshinny—Preparations are under way at the Salem 
Colliery of the Stackhouse Coal Co. to install a large steam 
shovel at the culm bank near the breaker to clean up the 
bank and run it through the breaker. A long conveyor line is 
being put up and will be put in operation in a- short time. 
The demand for smail sizes of coal is greater than the supply. 


Dunmore—Three additional equity suits to restrain trial 
of local mine-accident cases in the Supreme Court of New 
York have been filed by the Pennsylvania Coal Co. against 
Tony Pastelli, Thomas Faro and Quin Lombardi. This makes 
a dozen such suits to prevent taking such cases outside of 
Pennsylvania. The hearings are fixed for Feb. 12. 


Bituminous. 


Pittsburgh-—The Monorgahela River Consolidated Coal and 
Coke Co., recently notified the pilots, captains, stewards and 
chief engineers employed on towboats owned by the company 
that their services would not be needed after Feb. 1. The 
rivermen usually work under yearly contracts, but because 
of the large demand by mills in the Pittsburgh district the 
company has temporarily withdrawn the shipment of large 
tows of coal south. 


Charleroi—J. B. Miller, foreman in charge of the Globe 
mine of the Vesta Coal Co. and Ray Davis, a miner, were 
killed on Jan. 26 and two other miners were seriously hurt 
when a fall of roof occurred. Hard work on the part of a hur- 
riedly formed rescue corps saved the injured men from suffo- 
cation. 


Canonsburg—The Hazel mine, formerly owned and oper- 
ated by the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., has been purchased by 
Pittsburgh interests headed by A. M. Marion, and will shortly 
resume operations. This mine, upon which repairs are now 
being made, gives employment to about 800 men. It has been 
idle since iast summer. 


Johnstown—Samuel S. Hoffman, a farmer, has filed suit 
for $60,000 damages against the Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co., alleging that the undermining of his farm by this firm 
has ruined what was once one of the finest agricultural prop- 
erties in Cambria County. The farm includes about 200 acres 
and has always produced well until lately, when springs and 
wells failed and the ground subsided, opening fissures in 
places. 


Uniontown—W ork is being resumed at the old Atlas works 
Of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and the entire 120 ovens at this 
plant will be in operation shortly. A number of additional 
ovens throughout the region are being blown in by the Frick 
company. It is said that the shortage of labor is not as pro- 
nounced in the Connellsville region now as it has been in the 
recent past. 


Connellsville—The weekly production of coke in the Con- 
nellsville region recentiy amounted to 400,506 tons per week, 
while shipments amounted to 382,144 tons. This was a de- 
crease of 28,045 tons from the preceding week. 

The number of coking plants which, in the existing state 
of the market are finding it more desirable to ship raw coal 
than to manufacture coke, is steadily increasing. In addi- 
tion to those which have been so engaged for some time 
past, the Johnson mine of the Johnson Fuel Co., at Percy, is 
now ready to ship coal. The Atcheson plant of the Republic 
Iron and Steel Co., at Gans Station, is another of these 
piants which has long been idle as a coke producer. This 
mine is being overhauled, new tipple facilities provided, new 
fan equipment erected and other improvements made to adapt 
it to the loading of raw coal. The output will go to the by- 
product plant of this company at Youngstown. 


Wampum—It has been officially announced that the plant 
of the Beaver Coal and Coke Co. will operate in full imme- 
diately. More men were taken on recently and others are 
being employed daily. The output is being increased and it 
will be but a short time until the mines are working at full 
capacity. One of the richest coal deposits in this part of the 
state is to be found in the mines of the Beaver company, 
there being one 3-ft. and one 6-ft. vein. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Montgomery—The mines of the Mecca Colliery Co., which 
have not been in operation for some time, will start up within 
the next 30 days. The affairs of the company are in the hands 
of H. T. Smarr, receiver, at Charleston. 


Welech—Luther Howard, a colored miner of Marytown, was 
recently arrested on the charge of violating the mining law, 
being charged with taking 10 lb. of powder into the mine at 
one time, whereas the law permits not more than 5 lb. He 
was given a hearing and fined $25 and costs. 


Charleston—Large coal-mining companies in the Kanawha 
field are figuring on an order of a million tons of coal for the 
Italian Government. If this contract is awarded here it will 
be the largest single order ever placed in the Kanawha 
field for foreign consumption, and one of the largest ever 
placed in the United States for like purpose, 


Grafton—It is reported in this district that some of the 
miners have been shooting off the solid instead of undercut- 
ting the coal as the state law requires. Several of these 
miners are being closely watched by the inspectors and ar- 
rests are expected. Shooting from the solid is a dangerous 
practice and the state officials are making every effort to stop 
it entirely. 


KENTUCKY 
Jenkins—Three hundred miners arrived here recently to 
be employed in the mines of the Consolidation Coal Co. in 
order to meet the demands of the large orders being received 
by the company. 


Harveyton—The Harvey 
power from the new 
Co. and mining work has started with much rapidity. 
first shipments of coal will be made shortly. 


Fleming—The Elkhorn 
construction of 50 


Coal Co. is now supplied with 
station of the Kentucky River Power 
The 


Coal Corporation is starting the 
additional miners’ houses at Haymond on 
Potters Fork. Following this, big increases will be made in 
the mines and many additional miners will be employed. 
Rush work will characterize the building of the miners’ 
houses. 


EKarlington—Mine Rescue Car No. 3 of the Bureau of Mines 
is making the rounds of the western Kentucky mining towns. 


Central City—As a result of a dispute over the scale for 
machine mining, 235 employees of the Williams Coal Co. at 
MeHenry, Ohio County, Ky., have struck. Men operating 
the machines which were installed several weeks ago asked 
for a tonnage scale while the company insisted on a day 
seale. It is expected that the differences will be arbitrated. 


INDIANA 


Clinton—Miners and operators of the Clinton field will 
hold a first-aid and mine-rescue meet here in April. 


Boonviile—The strike which has been on at the Polk 
Patch mines, owned and operated by the Warrick Coal Min- 
ing Co., has been settled through arbitration. 


The stripping method of mining coal which has extended 
throughout this state is meeting with obstacles throughout 
this region. This is largely due to the heavy overburden 


which overlies the coal. Climatic conditions, particularly 
heavy rains, also strongly interfere with this method of 
mining. 

ILLINOIS 


Mascoutah—The Rentchler mine, near here, owned by the 
Missouri & fllinois Coal Co., has resumed operations after 
having been closed for two years, on account of adverse mar- 
ket conditions. The company expects to operate the mine con- 
tinuously for the next few months at least. Between 100 and 
150 men will be employed. 


Nokomis—The Nokomis mine of the Rutledge & Taylor 
Coal Co. has resumed after a suspensien of a week on account 
of the wrecking of a cage and the tearing out of several tim- 
bers in the shaft. 


Benton—tThe first coal was hoisted recently from the mine 
of the Middle Fork Mining Co. Ground was broken for the 
shaft in August, 1914, and coal was reached five months 
later. The capacity is 4,000 tons daily. By Apr. 1 the mine 
will be giving employment to several hundred men. The 
shaft is two miles east of Benton and connects with three 
railroads. The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., with several 
hundred yards scattered over the Northwest, is to take the 
entire output. This makes the 19th mine in Franklin County. 


Sparta—The Willis Coal and Mining Co. is making prep- 
arations to reopen the “Gulf mine at Sparta, which has been 
closed for about a year. 
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Louis F. Lumaghi, president of the Lumaghi Coal Co., and 
the Williamson County Coal Co., has been elected a director 
of the Collinsville, Ill., State Bank. 


A. W. Hildebrand, 
J. A. Grazier, of Johnstown, Penn., 
Coal Mining Co. 
of ill health. 


Bernard Burns, formerly of Monongahela, Penn., was re- 
cently promoted from assistant mine foreman to mine foreman 
at the Cokeburg mine. Albert Roth, whom Mr. Burns suc- 
ceeds, goes to Ellsworth No. 2 mine as foreman. 


of New York, on Jan. 25 succeeded 
as head of the Grazier 
Mr. Grazier was forced to resign on account 


Frank Renshaw, a mining engineer of Huntington, W. Va., 
will shortly take charge of a coal operation of considerable 
magnitude recently acquired by his brother, C. C. Renshaw, 
of Philadelphia. This operation is located in western Penn- 
sylvania. f 


Carl Scholtz has been appointed manager of the mining 
and fuel department of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Fiailway Co., with headquarters in Chicago, Ill. He will have 
charge of all mining operations and the purchase handling 
and use of company fuel. 


D. B. Sebastian has been appointed assistant manager of 
the mining and fuel department of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. He will be charged with the purchase 
handling and care of company fuel. H. S. Mikesell, who has 
also been appointed assistant manager of the same depart- 
ment, will have jurisdiction over mining operations. 


Neil Robinson, of LaFollette, Tenn., has been very ill for 
the past week in the Lincoln Memorial Hospital, in Knoxville, 
Tenn., suffering from an attack of valvular heart trouble. He 
is now somewhat better and as soon as he is sufficiently strong, 
which it is thought will be within a few days, he will go to 
Florida to recuperate in the open air. 


Julius S. Walsh, Jr., has been appointed industrial agent 
of the Wabash R.R. The office has just been created for the 
encouragement of mining and agricultural enterprises and 
the promotion of industries in the cities and towns along 
the company’s lines. He will make his headquarters in St. 
Louis but will travel over the entire system. 


James H. Pritchard, who has been secretary of the Hock- 
ing Valley Coal Operators’ Association for a number of years, 
has been appointed chief deputy and safety commissioner of 
mines of Ohio by the Ohio Industrial Commission. He suc- 
ceeds John M. Roan, whose resignation took effect Feb. 1. 
Mr. Pritchard is well known in Ohio mining circles and is 
supported by operators and miners alike. Mr. Roan leaves- 
the office with the best wishes of operators and workers after 


holding the position for a little more than two years. His - 
future plans have not been announced, 
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James L. Samples, pioneer coal-mine owner, of McAlester, 
Okla., and later a conductor on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
R.R., died at his home in McAlester, on Jan. 19. The de- 
ceased is survived by his wife and one child. Burial was made 
at McAlester. 


Frank McKeown, 45 yr. old, a mine inspector at the Dever- 
eaux mine, north of Springfield, Ill, died recently at St. 
John’s Hospital from injuries he received the previous day in 
an explosion at the mine. After the explosion he crawled a 
mile on his hands and knees to the bottom of the shaft. He 
was badly burned about the back, hands and face. He 
was formerly a county inspector. 


David F. Thomas, aged 52 yr., for more than 33 yr. in the 
employ of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., died on Jan. 26 of 
hemorrhage. Mr. Thomas was born in Wales. For the last 
eight years he had been mine foreman at the Maltby colliery; 
prior to that time he held a similar position for seven years 
at the Exeter colliery and before that he was four years at 
Heidelberg No. 1. He is survived by his wife and seven 
children. ‘ 

Francis 8. Parker, president of Hanson & Parker, Ltd., 
died Jan. 28 at his home in Boston, of pneumonia. Mr. Parker 
was born in 1863 in Hong Kong, China, where his father was 
the representative of one of the old Boston merchant houses. 
He entered the wholesale coal business with the Gay & Parker 
Co., after attending Harvard College, and beeame president 
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of that company and afterward of its successor, Hanson & 
Parker, Ltd. He served as lieutenant and captain in the 
Spanish war and was retired from the Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Militia with the rank of major. At his country home, 
Shawsheen River Farm, Bedford, Mass., he acquired a country- 
wide reputation as a breeder of trotting horses. Through 30 
years of active business life Mr. Parker won a host of 
friends. He was always a kindly, courteous gentleman, con- 
siderate and thoughtful of others, and he was moreover a mer- 
chant of the strictest integrity. 


Thomas P. Macfarlane, one of the most prominent and ex- 
perienced mining men of the Wyoming Valley, Penn., died at 
his home on Jan. 25, at the advanced age of 80 yr., of general 
debility. At the time of his death he was actively identified with 
the municipal affairs of the borough and was a member of 
the school board. Mr. Macfarlane’s father, James P. Mac- 
farlane, superintended the opening of the first coal mine, 
the old Butler, in Pittston, in 18438, afterward becoming an 
operator, opening up many mines. His son, Thomas P. Mac- 
fariane, followed the footsteps of his father and became a 
frominent mining man, experienced in every department. He 
was educated chiefly in Wyoming Seminary, where he gradu- 
ated in 1857. In 1864 Mr. Macfarlane was general manager 
of the coal interests of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Co., opening up many mines for this concern, 
which today are among its largest producers. In 1873 he went 
to Colorado, where he was engaged in coal mining about a 
year, and returned to become general superintendent of the 
mines of the Kingston Coal Co. After leaving this company 
he leased the Chauncey mine, which he operated for ten years. 
Mr. Macfarlane was a director in the Wyoming Coal and Land 
Co. In 1860 he was married to Margaret McCullough, of 
Nova Scotia, who died in 1889. Seven children were born, 
but the only survivors are one daughter and one son, Alfred 
D. Macfarlane, a mining engineer for many years with the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and lately with the Consolidated 
Coal and Coke Co., at Pocahontas, Va. 
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New York, N. Y.—The Lenher Engineering Co., sales agents 
for the S. Flory Mfg. Co., hoists and cableways, announces that 
on and after Feb. 7, 1916, its office will be located at 95 Lib- 
erty St., New York City. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The Lake Hrie car ferries from Conneaut 
to Canada are closing up their season, as Lake Erie is freez- 
ing over. No more coal will be received unless another 
open season is in prospect. 

Columbus, Ohio—Burglars recently entered the office of 
the Murray City Coal Co., located on West Fifth Ave., and 
after laboring for several hours.on the safe, were rewarded 
with 58ec. in money and 24c. worth of stamps. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Anthracite shippers have suspended load- 
ing into Lake vessels after putting about 40,000 tons afloat 
on spring delivery, on account of short supply. It is under- 
stood that the rate will be 10c. over last season. 


Lynchburg, Va.—On Feb. 1 the Chesapeake & Virginian 
‘Coal Co. commenced business at 710 Peoples Bank Bldg. as 
distributors of best grade New River, Pocahontas, splint and 
gas coals, covering all sections wherein these coals may be 
marketed. : 

St. Louis, Mo.—The tonnage of the Coédperative (Winkle) 
mine of the Granger Coal Co., until recently handled by the 
Bald Eagle Mining Co., will now be sold partly through the 
Graves Coal Co., of this city and partly through a direct 
sales representative of the mining company. 

Shamokin, Penn.—The car shortage has again assumed 
serious proportions at the mines in this territory. For several 
days recently the collieries of both the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. were 
compelled to suspend entirely for the lack of cars to load. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Arrangement is practically completed by 
which the Fairmount mines, in the Allegheny Valley, for sev- 
eral years operated by BH. L. Hedstrom in Buffalo, are to be 
leased to L. KF. Bader and others by purchase of the Hedstrom 
lease. Possession is to be given at once. The Hedstrom firm 
will retire temporarily from coal mining. 


Antelope, Mont.—A partnership was recently formed be- 
._tween local business men creating the Antelope Coal Co. This 
firm will commence operating lignite mines at a point ad- 
joining the edge of the town, as soon as the necessary material 
and machinery can be secured and placed on the ground. 
The men who formed this partnership are O. B. King, Ellis B. 
Dowmand and William Gottlieb. 
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Connellsville, Penn.—S. J. Foye, of Brownsville, recently 
sold to John Austin, of Redstone Township, one-half interest 
in 115 acres of Pittsburgh vein coal in Gilmore Township of 
Green County. The consideration is stated as $1. Harry 
L. Hagan and Charles Hagan, of Gilmore Township, recently 
sold two tracts of Pittsburgh vein coal in Gilmore Township, 
Green County, containing 143% acres, for a consideration of 
$28,700. 

Freeland, Penn.—Following out the original intention, 
the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co., a subsidiary of the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co., is working on the extension of 
its power transmission lines north and south in the direction 
of New York and Philadelphia respectively. The company’s 
electric plants here and at Hauto have been so rapidly de- 
veloped that they are consuming a large proportion of the 
steam-coal sizes produced by the coal company. 





Rossiter, Penn.—As a result of negotiations recently closed, 
the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. has secured a tract of 
land which will permit it to greatly increase its facilities for 
securing a more adequate water supply. A new water reser- 
voir will be built, and while the plans of this reservoir have 
not yet been drawn, it is understood that the capacity of 
water storage will be largely increased and that the supply 
if found sufficiently pure, will be used not only for supplying 
the boilers but for house purposes as well. 





Harrisburg, Penn.—The Public Service Commission has 
suggested that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and western 
Pennsylvania coal operators who object to the company’s rule 
refusing cars for loading from wagons instead of at mines, 
should get together on a rule which will enable the company 
to protect itself against delays by a demurrage or penalty 
system. The company contends that the extraordinary de- 
mand for cars due to the heavy buying in fear of a strike 
and the foreign shipments and industrial requirements re- 
quire it to keep cars moving. 


Pennsylvania's Department of Mines 
will represent the mining interests at the conference to be 
held at Washington, D. C., during February under the aus- 
pices of the Department of the Interior for the purpose of 
discussing safety work and getting together on forms for 
reports and for general uniformity in legislative and other 
matters. This conference will bring together the men in 
charge of the supervision of mines of every state and sug- 
gestions for legislation will be drawn up. Frank Hall, Deputy 
Chief, will represent the state’s mining department. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of railroads operating eastward 
from Chieago and St. Louis, still report an enormous volume 
of tonnage and considerable difficulty in handling it promptly 
because of the cold and stormy weather. There is no abate- 
ment of industrial activity in the territory of these roads, 
and, of course, this is being reflected favorably elsewhere. 
Westbound tonnage is increasing slowly. Business general- 
ly in considered good. Officials of Southern roads report ton- 
nage as about 10 per cent. greater than during the same 
period last year, and that it is more diversified than usual. 


Harrisburg, Penn. 





Knoxville, Tenn.—The sale of the properties of the La 
Follette Coal, Iron and Railway Co. and the La Follette Iron 
Co., at La Follette, Tenn., on Dec. 17 last by the receiver to 
the La Foilette’ Coal and Iron Co., of Boston, Mass., was 
recently confirmed by the Federal Court here. These were the 
outcome of the equity cases of the Electric Corporation of 
Boston against the La Follette Coal, Iron and Railway Co., 
and Neil Robinson, receiver of the latter company against the 
La Follette Iron Co. It is understood that Mr. Robinson, 
who has been receiver for both the defendant companies, 
will head the new company. It is reported that Col. Harvey 
M. La Follette, of New York (who, before the receivership, 
was president and general manager of the La Follette Coal, 
Iron and Railway Co.), has an option from the new company 
on the properties, at the price paid for them by the new com- 
pany. 

Washington, D. C.—At a hearing before the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, Rear Admiral McGowan, paymaster general 
of the Navy, stated that the only bituminous coal that met 
the requirements for use on battleships was that mined in 
the Pocahontas, New River, Georges Creek and Pennsylvania 
felds. It was drawn to his attention by one of the congress- 
men present that a fine grade of coal had been made avail- 
able from the Alabama district by the deepening of the 
Warrior River. Admiral McGowan stated he had no knowl- 
edge of this, but that he would investigate. The hearing had 
been called for the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, 
whether the expense of fuel for the navy could not be re- 
duced. The further fact was also brought out that on 
the Pacific Coast oil was much cheaper for warships than 
coal, but Admiral McGowan thought this would be changed 
on the completion of the Government railroad in Alaska, 
which would release the fuel of that territory for naval use. 
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General Review 


Slight easing up on anthracite due to high temperatures. 
Bituminous situation decidedly mixed and largely controlled 
by transportation facilities. Exports again increasing rapid- 
ly. Technically streng position of the Middie West market. 

Anthracite—Unexpected and unprecedented high tempera- 
tures have relieved the strain on the market, and given the 
dealers a welcome opportunity to partially replenish their de- 
pleted stocks in preparation for the next heavy rush. Orders 
are still plentiful, though not of the urgent description that 
has characterized the past several weeks. There are no in- 
dications of any easing up in prices, and dealers are holding 
off pending developments, confident of a return of the re- 
cent activity. The labor conferences of the miners and op- 
erators have now become a definite factor in the situation, 
though the deliberations to date have had no effect. The 
warm weather has resulted in some orders being held up, and 
frequently cancelled entirely, but in no case is coal plentiful 
and the situation is still generally firm. 


Bituminous—The situation as regards supplies is still tight, 
though record-breaking high temperatures have relieved the 
severe pressure for coal and created a reactionary tendency. 
Free coal still commands fancy prices, but, with the increased 
movement, larger tonnages are available at the distributing 
centers and a continuation of this condition for any pro- 
tracted period will soon develop a definite recession. Sales 
agencies are not willing to admit any serious prospects of a 
relapse and are very conservative over future commitments. 
Indications point to higher prices on new contracts, but the 
situation is so involved with many uncertainties, that nego- 
tiations so far are purely tentative and the outlook is by no 
means well defined as yet. 


Exports—The demand for coal abroad has become so ur- 
gent that the offshore movement is showing a most impressive 
increase in spite of the constantly advancing vessel rates. 
The dumpings at Hampton Roads over the past several weeks 
have shown a persistent increase, and range well above all 
previous records excepting those which marked the culmina- 
tion of the heavy movement of last August. Tidewater sup- 
plies are down to a low point, and some shippers are exper- 
iencing difficulty in finding sufficient coal to fill out their 
cargoes. It is not improbable that vessel rates may soften 
in the course of the next few weeks. 


Ohio Valley—The wage-scale conferences are developing 
uncertainties in the situation but without any definite effect as 
yet;. high temperatures and transportation difficulties have 
been the controlling factors in the week’s developments. 
Prices continue stiff at the more congested centers, but 
show a softening tendency at points where free movement is 
obtainable. Steam consumers fail to evince any very active 
interest in the market and are apparently buying only suffi- 
cient to keep them going. Screenings ave rather strong due 
to the reduced production of this size and there is tendency to 
erush mine-run in order to make up the deficiency. Shippers 
are apparently making little progress in negotiations on vessel 
tonnage for Lake shipments during the coming season. 


Middle West—tThe rise in temperature has accelerated the 
movement, and the large tonnages ordered during the recent 
cold snaps are beginning to come in, while the demand has 
eased up a trifle, and the situation is slightly softer, as com- 
pared with the panicky conditions recently prevailing. How- 
ever, the entire production of a great many operators is 
covered for some time to come, and there is no indication of 
any reduction in the volume of orders. The position of sell- 
ers in negotiations on new contracts is conceded to be the 
strongest for several seasons. The unsettlement in labor 
circles, together with the steadily increasing storage opera- 
tions, supplemented by the persistent expansion in the in- 
dustrial consumption, has made the operators unusually con- 
servative over future commitments. Violent storms in the 
Northwest have forced temporary suspensions of operations 
at the Upper Lake docks, increased the demand and delayed 
the movement, so that the situation is definitely stiffer. 

A Year Ago—Severe weather relieves the pressure on an- 
thracite, and working schedules are increased. Uncertain- 
ties developing in bituminous. Spectacular advance in ocean 
freights causing general uneasiness. The trend of condi- 
tions on new contracts generally satisfactory. 
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Boston News Bureau—The situation -in its entirety is 
naturally somewhat irregular and sensitive. Nothing more 
could be expected with the present world’s unsettlement. 
Commodity prices are high because of the enormous world’s 
demand. For this reason demands are curtailed largely to 
necessities, and even then the supply is not sufficient. Were 
these extraordinary demands suddenly to lessen, then, of 
course, prices would decline sharply. This is generally recog- 
nized and keeps people more or less disturbed. But no man 
is sufficiently far-seeing to predict when this time will come. 
The only course is to meet conditions as they exist. It is 
either to accept this policy or go out of business. At present 
the country is piling up profits at an enormous rate. Annual 
statements are now coming to hand which furnish the neces- 
sary evidence. But we have become so used to all this that 
we can hardly appreciate its meaning. The speeches of 
President Wilson throughout the West are bringing the ques- 
tion of preparedness before the people. They are effective 
because they treat of a subject that is really new to us. 


Iron Age—Pig iron production in January fell off slightly 
from the December rate, but the loss was due entirely to the 
strikes at Youngstown. The 45,000 tons reduction there was 
nearly made up by the blowing in of furnaces in other dis- 
tricts. In January the country’s output was 3,188,344 tons, or 
102,850 tons a day, against 3,203,322 tons in December, or 
103,333 tons a day. There was a net gain of 12 in the number 
of active furnaces last month, 307 being in blast Feb. 1, with 
a capacity of 107,172 tons a day, against 295 on Jan. 1 with a 
capacity of 105,400 tons a day. 


Dun—Pressure upon productive forces continues a fea- 
ture, and the disposition in some quarters to extend commit- 
ments into 1917 has a significant bearing on the future. Much 
forward business is in prospect, but with full operations al- 
ready assured for months to come industrial interests are 
reluctant to accept contracts for next year. In a few in- 
stances, rising prices have a tendency to restrict buying, 
while some orde*s are withheld because of the congestion in 
both producing and distributing channels that make deliv- 
eries uncertain. Commercial failures this week in the United 
States are 44%, against 462 last week, 453 the preceding week 
and 619 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet’s—Mild weather in some sections and storms 
in others have checked retail trade, but in every other respect, 
movements continue at a smart pace, and in the larger as- 
pects, practically all reports are stamped with evidence of 
uniform activity. Jobbers are busy making spring shipments, 
house as well as road sales show gains, buyers of dry goods 
are out in large numbers seeking quantities that they cannot 
get in all cases, due to the dyestuffs shortage and some 
consumers of steel seem willing to commit themselves as far 
ahead as 1917. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of dry 
goods has been in excess of the corresponding period of a year 
ago. Road sales for immediate delivery are well ahead, and - 
continue strong for later spring delivery. Many lines for 
fall are now being shown and sales are well ahead of those 
of a year ago. Customers have been in the market in much 
larger numbers. Great interest is being shown in Chicago 
Market Week and Fashion Show, to be held the week of Feb. 
7, and indications are that a record-breaking number of mer- 
chants will be here for that event. Collections are normal. 
The cotton-goods market is strong, and prices are advancing. 


Southern Lumberman—Weather conditions which remained 
unfavorable throughout much of the Northern and Western 
territory, has again served to limit retail demand during 
the past week, and to delay somewhat the buying expected 
from that source. In addition to this should also be consid- 
ered to some extent the distracting influence of numerous 
retail association meetings which are being held at this time 
of the year. Railroad buying has rapidly expanded, and has, 
in fact, been the feature of the market during the past week. 
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BOSTON 
Pocahontas and New River move freely from Hampton 
Reads and dispatch continues excellent. Delivered prices 
easier. Georges Creek now likely to come forward in small 
quantities. Pennsylvania grades somewhat off, but anthra- 
cite shipments show no sign of speeding up. 


Bituminous—The mild weather has a continuing effect on 
the market. While the price of Hampton Roads coals is gen- 
erally firm at $2.84 f.0.b., supplies are apparently large enough 
to permit prompt loading in most cases. The shippers who 
are dumping cars in good time are able to keep their miners 
at work; so marked is the tendency of labor to move to other 
districts on the least sign of slow work that the ability to 
keep coal moving to the piers is a very important element 
just now in the West Virginia situation. Rumors are heard 
in connection with f.o.b. contract business for the year begin- 
ning Apr. 1, but there is an opinion it is rather early to settle 
on prices because of the uncertainties. 

Prices alongside Boston and Providence for cargoes either 
en route or yet to load are off slightly; $6 is now a high fig- 
ure even for the choicest grades of Pocahontas and New 
River, and practically all the agencies agree that the demand 
is spotty. If buyers are considering further purchases at 
high prices they are inclined not to go into the open market 
but deal with parties who are supplying them at present. 

Shipments of Georges Creek are now looked for in the 
course of the week via Philadelphia and New York, although 
the tonnage is likely to be small on account of car-supply. 
A large number of B. & O. cars are reported held on other 
roads, and until this situation is remedied coal from the 
Maryland and upper West Virginia districts will come through 
only in dribbling amounts. 

Prices on the Pennsylvania grades for delivery all-rail are 
much easier, although there has been no further marked re- 
duction in price. Coal is now coming through in fairly good 
time, much of the congestion having been relieved. Most 
of the embargoes have now been raised and while shipments 
are still slow for the lack of equipment and shippers are far 
behind on contracts there is nothing like the anxiety that 
prevailed three weeks ago. 


Water Freights—There is some apprehension on the part 
of those who still have two to three trips of vessels yet due 
them on high rates that marine quotations will soften ma- 
terially in the course of a few weeks. Transportation owners 
naturally chartered their boats as far ahead as there were 
takers, and while there is very little spot tonnage available 
of any kind there is now an inclination to let boats work out 
their present charters before engaging them further. Owners 
of steamers, too, are modifying their rates and not only 
extending the number of lay-days but reducing the demur- 
rage clause. From New York to Long Island Sound ports 
freights have eased off to $1.50@1.75, although open-hatch 
barges command a slightly higher price. 


Anthracite—The movement of barges had just begun to 
improve when fogs set in and the trade experienced some 
more of the delays to which dealers this side of Cape Cod 
are now almost reconciled. By borrowing from their neigh- 
bors most of the retailers are managing to squeak by with- 
out being absolutely bare of all sizes. The proportion of the 
latter at the loading ports is still erratic, and heavy drafts 
are already being made on the storage piles. Dealers in New 
England are looking forward with much interest to the first 
anthracite conference on Feb. 21. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.............. $3.75@4.25 $4.00@4.60 .......... $2.35@2.60 
Cambrias and Somersets. 4.00@4.50 4.35@4.75 .......... 2.75@3.00 


Georges Creek.......... 


Clearfields delivered alongside Boston at $5.50@5.75. Poca- 
hontas and New River are quoted $2.85, f.o.b. Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston and Providence, Poca- 
hontas and New River are quoted at $6@6.50. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite demand easier, but dealers are not anxious to 
sell. Steam coal lower than last week. Dealers optimistic 
as to outcome of labor negotiations. Call for bituminous coal 
not so heavy, and prices lower. Car supply and labor scarce. 


Anthracite—Lack of demand due to weather conditions 
was a feature of the hard coal market early this week. 
Dealers on Monday were not quoting freely, preferring to hold 
off pending developments. While quotations on steam sizes 
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were lower, no one seemed over-anxious to sell and all were 
waiting for colder weather to restore prices to their former 
level. 

Heavy freight congestion continues on most railroads, but 
there is some improvement in New England and Long Island. 
The milder weather has aided the roads in making deliveries, 
but the heavy morning fogs have retarded water deliveries 
and harbor rates have dropped to from 23 to 25¢c.; a week ago 
they were as high as 55c. 

Some premiums are noted on prepared coals at Tidewater, 
but they are not more than 10c. a ton and were on individual 
coals. The companies are able to take care of their regular 
customers’ needs. Quotations for steam coals show a decline 
of from 25 to 50c. a ton. 

Quotations, for gross tons, f.o.b. at Tidewater, follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken... sate seen eo OD $5.10 
Bee’ «12 Caeser RO 0 $5.30@5.30 53D $5.35@5.35 
Stove).ci. staneeraeteai ee D.30 5 30@5.40 5.35 5.35@5.45 
Chestnut. {tomes Aa caer BDA 5.55@5.65 5.60 5.60@5.70 
Peghes.t in cee: eee 3.50 3.75@4 00 3.55 3.80@4.05 
Buckwheat A So OMG etc 2.75 3.50@3.75 2.80 3.55@3.80 
Riees; 5... attB ites ate Qe 3.25@3 50 2.30 3.30@3.55 
Banleyi.icities ae 1.75 2.75@3.00 1.80 2.80@3.05 
Bituminous—The bituminous coal market at Tidewater 


was much easier the first of the week. There was a drop of 
from 25 to 50c. in f.o.b., prices and good grades could be had 
at from $2 up at the mines, according to the road over which 
shipment was to be made. There was plenty of coal at Tide- 
water to meet all demands, but shippers were not looking 
for buyers, preferring to hold off in anticipation of further 
advances. New York again proved itself to be a weather 
market. 

Car supply continues bad and operators complain of labor 
searcity. Shippers are not willing to commit themselves to 
quotations extending over any appreciable period. Demand 
has dropped, owing to weather conditions, and there does not 
seem to be as strong a tendency on the part of large con- 
sumers to keep their bins filled. As in the anthracite situa- 
tion bituminous shippers feel that operators and miners will 
soon reach an agreement on a new working contract. A few 
days of cold weather would, however, set the market on its 
edge again and shippers would find themselves working day 
and night. 

Average quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. %4.50@4.75 $4.50@4.75 $4:50@4.75 $2.95@3.20 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 2.45@2.70 
Clearfield: 
Medium.; ..nae--nnee~ 10:90@4.00) 13. 90@4 00 2. andece ems 2.35@3.45 
Ordinary eee ee 3.90@4.00 3.90@4.00 .......... 2.35@2.45 
Broad Top Mountain....... Wi acsisr ate Waste tie aietelercivee’s aiaveleiatee sere 2.50@2.90 
Cambria County: 
South Horks:uit... = 400 @4725 eos Sane F cmcttolers Aa 2 2.45@2 70 
Nanty Glo.t souks oe A 204325 Metals Welctole ten below sinecshes 2.65@2.70 
Barnesboro..........- Bi GO G@4cO0 saa icietstlceteays sila oistcie ite 2.35@2.45 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoninetene ene saci oe 4.00@4.25 4.09@4.25 2.45@2 70 
Medium? i. Seach eee 3.90@4 00 3.90@4.00 3.90@4.00 2.35@2 45 
Latrobew.s .digwies saver BW FORT macs Caer ce ean eee ets 2 20@2 35 
Greensburg........... 379 @S:; GO ee rede a nek casrer ciety 2 20@2 35 
Westmoreland........ 3.75@3.90 ...... Sabena Ate 2.20@2 35 
West Virginia Fairmont 2 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 1.70@1.95 
Fairmontimine-ran cic. a ere «0 « 3.50@3 75 3 50@8.75 1 70@1.95 
Stonmn We ee pee ese scdista tesdroheee 3 50@3 75 3 50@3.75 1 95@2 20 
Western Maryland................ 3.75@3.90 3.75@38.90 2.20@2 35 
PHILADELPHIA 
Warm weather relieves pressure on anthracite, but demand 
continues. Stove and egg very active. Biz shipments of 
small sizes from storage. Embargo causes drop on high grade 
bituminous. Other prices firm, with demand heavy. 


Anthracite—Remarkably warm weather, with the tem- 
perature going as high as 74 deg., has relieved the strain on 
the market. Dealers have had an opportunity to replenish 
their stocks and prepare for the next rush. In spite of the 
warm weather orders for egg, stove and chestnut are still in 
excess of the supply, due to the car shortage. 

There would be a dearth of pea, buckwheat and rice were 
it not for the large supplies in storage which are now being 
called on. It is understood that one of the large companies 
has refused to book any additional orders for pea, while it is 
intimated that the price may again be increased soon. There 
was a slight reaction in buckwheat and rice, but no coal can 
be bought in the open market at the circular prices of $1.55 
and 90c., rice never selling for less than $1.25. Any slacken- 
ing in the demand is due to the fact that many small manu- 
facturers, with limited storage capacity, have had their 
present needs satisfied. 

Of the larger sizes stove coal is undoubtedly the leader 
and many early January orders remain unfilled. Chestnut 
continues in strong demand and an enormous tonnage was 
shipped last month. Egg coal had a wonderful spurt. 


The car supply shows little or no improvement and relief 
came only because the weather conditions caused a great 
falling off in the retail business. One large company which 
usually ships in Philadelphia and Reading cars has had to 
depend almost entirely in foreign equipment. A great many 
coke cars were pressed into service by this company, as the 
dealers will take almost any kind of a car that they can un- 
load without too great inconvenience. 

The rumors of a change in sizing domestic fuel, and the 
reduction of freight rates, are now acceptea as facts by many 
well informed members of the trade. At a recent meeting 
of the Philadelphia Coal Exchange the majority of those 
present refused to vote in favor of requesting the shippers 
to reduce the number of sizes for family use from four to 
two, it being the consensus of opinion that if they decide 
to make the change they will not consult the retail dealers in 
any event. 

The circular prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for 
line shipment, and f.o.b. Port Richmond, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken. seenss.04% a $3.60 +: 85 PEBneutinans ote oe cee $2.55 $3.30 
Ber sR oe te onions 3.85 .10 Buckwheat......... 1.55 2.30 
Stover eae cn ates 4.10 if 10 Rice. Mra esti. .er at -90 1.80 
Chestnut... cis ees. 4°25" 5.35 Barleyisenacheces oe ~58 912380 


Bituminous—The weather has not affected the bituminous 
trade, but the numerous embargoes against shipment east 
of Trenton, N. J., has resulted in a large accumulation of high 
grade steaming coals in this district and prices on these 
grades have sagged from 35 to 45c. a ton. The demand con- 
tinues very active, and while much is going into storage it 
must also be remembered that the greater quantity is for 
immediate consumption, as it has been many years since 
industrial plants have been working to the capacity they are 
at this time. The trade did not seem to be affected by the 
action of the miners’ convention not to cease work on Apr. 1 
pending the formulation of a new agreement, 

The prices per gross ton at mines have ranged about as 
follows: 


‘Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.10@3 25 Fairmont gas, ?......... $2.25@2.35 


South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.75@2.85 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 2.10@2.15 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 2.15@2.35 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.70@1.80 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 2.15@2.35 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 2.00@2.10 
West Va. Freeport....... 2.05@2.15 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.80@1.90 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.70@1.80 

BALTIMORE 
A tight and at the same time unsettled market. Spring- 


like weather upsets hard-coal demand. Car supply bad. Ex- 


ports increase. 


Following an embargo against coal for New England, 
announced on Tuesday, there was a decided break in the 
market here. Steam coals that had been held firm at around 
$2 to $2.50 the early part of the week broke to from $1.65 to 
$1.85. There-quarter that had been selling up to $1.65 and 
$1.85 went off to from $1 to $1.15. The trade found itself in a 
most uncertain state, with the entire market plainly the butt 
of the car shortage and embargo situations. 

Spring-like weather has upset the anthracite trade here 
to a considerable degree. Everybody has been forced to 
conserve stocks, however, in the face of the poor rail move- 
ment. 

The export movement showed an increase. A total of 13,- 
112 tons of coal and 2,233 tons of coke was exported. 

Soft-coal prices to the trade at the mine averaged about 
as follows during the week: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $2.75 $3.93 Ordinary mine run $1.60 $3.08 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 2.50 3.68 Ordinary 2.....-.. 1.75 3.23 
Clearfield. ... Dr Nie SPR 8} Ordinary slack.... 12> 2.73 
South Fork. 2.20 3.43 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe ; 2.00 3.18 run. eae Out of market 
Somerset (best) . PRA Cae Low sulphur 3 ee Out of market 
Somerset (good)... 2.00 3.18 Low sulphur 
Quemahoning..... 2.25 3.43 Blackeye toe ot Out of market 
Rréeportieswe ee 1.90 3.08 * TF POP Pe 
Miller Vein....... 2.20 3.38 Be oD pe cuties a 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Dumpings continue heavy. Prices firm. 
will make record month, 


The dumpings over all piers have shown up well in both 
coastwise and export business, The export cargoes have 
been principally to Italian ports. The export business has 
been taken care of with one or two exceptions entirely by 
steam tonnage, while the coastwise business has been largely 
carried by barge. A number of these latter vessels are of 
so small a tonnage that they have been compelled to take 
the inland waterway to the Northern ports. 

The accumulation of coal has been cut down considerably 
during the week and a number of the shippers are short on 
both run-of-mine and prepared coals, while there is practic- 
ally no high volatile coal on hand. Prices on all grades are 
practicaliy the same as they have been for several weeks, with 
the demand good. 


Virginian Ry. 


COAL 
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From the present outlook the Virginian Ry. at Sewalls 
Foint will make the record month in the history of the road 
and the outlook for the Chesapeake & Ohio is also very 
bright. 

Of the coal moving foreign the greater part was Poca- 
hontas and New River, with only a few small shipments of 
high volatile. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


= Week Ending 








Railroad Jan. 1 Jan. 8 Jan. 15 Jan. 22 Jan. 29 
Norfolk & Western... . 112,613 122,342 144,969 142,335 147,596 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 91,177 92 235 105,053 98,388 117,715 
Virginian), soni) wise 66,990 64,428 88,396 101,237 100,435 

Totals is.cilso se ooneters 270,780 279,005 338,418 341,960 365,746 


AUUUEEUTERCCLUECEECU TE EUDEREEEE EEO P EEA EEEEAEECEU EE OPO PORTER EA LERU EEE EUOE GTEC UP EORU ETRE TEER EEERUERTEEUTE ETERS EGU EEE PETER OTR E TEEPE EEU OEE EEP EEE EOEETT EEOC OE TEMPERED epee 





Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Jan. 29: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS— Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Giulio Cesare? Porto Ferrajo 4,754 Guildhall*® Havana 3,650 
Beckenham? Valparaiso | 1,250 Calumet? Pernambuco 1,780 
eee rah a Poain ae Stromboli Buenos Aires 7,100 
chilles ristoba 12,026 
Genova! Leghorn 5,262 PHILADELPHIA 
Senator* Bermuda 950 Bologna Poggi Spezia, Italy 
Primo® Taranto 3,024 Erminia Savona, Italy 
Fortunata? Savona 3,716 Munorway Havana 2,224 
Henry T. Scott? Vera Crus 1,823 Wellington* Havana 
Luigino Merioneth Savona 
Accame? Genoa 4,382 Sonora* Havana 
Celia* Iquique *731 Eleanor F. Bart- 
© Partics : ram Buenos Aires 1,600 
Sr Oe apenion ee Rica 3,037 
Ww lopoli taly 5,287 
) NEWPORT NEWS Tripoli Italy 1,386 
Fructidor® Naples 4,933 Beckinham Chili 
Spithead* Port Militar 6,200 Loveland Cuba 3,402 
* Pocahontas Fuel Co. ? Chesapcake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co. * Baker 
Whiteley. * Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc. ®* New River Coal Co. 


® Berwind White. 7W.C. Atwater & Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE—Continued 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
It. bq. Rea Italy? 1,007 Ortrud Key West 1,401 
I.B.Ellems Puerto Plato 263 6.00 L.M. Baxter Key West 1,153 
— ' Windber Seattle 1,951 
Terrier B. Aires 3,163 
VIRGINIA Loveland Banes & Pres- 
Egda River Plate 1,610 Thrasyvonlas ne: Plate 2398 
Brattingsborg River Plate 1,963 ; s 
M. Thomas Bermuda 1,161 4.00 ATLANTIC RANGE 
, O. J. Olson Havana 1;182 
BALTIMORE St. Bernard St. John 124 3.04 
Letesia Italy 1,295 1 West Coast. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Since our last report several steamers have been char- 
tered for export coal, the most important of which was the 
charter of the steamers “Brattingsborg,”’ 4,200 tons, 10%, 
March, at $14.40 to Lower Plate, and the “Lovstakken,” 5,000 
tons, 10%, expected ready second half February, at or about 
$15.60, also to Lower Plate. Rates in general are at about 
the same level as a week ago, but with a tendency to advance 
on account of the shortage of tonnage. There are many coal 
orders still in the market, but very few steamers are avail- 
able. 


We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol-. 
lows: 


To Rate Apa Rs: Rate 
Havanatft.. Saivec Sones Bermuda... «-+5 eee $4.50 
Cardenas or Sagua. Se 4.75 Vera Cruais.....ente eee 6.25 
Cienfueros.., soe 4.5004 75 AN nied oars wo Rieti ht ee 6.25? 

Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.25 Ridgs. 5.sutt hee 13.75@14. 25! 
St slinciage rs ese che ae 6 00 Gantos* ... ee 14 .00@14.50* 
Stl Nhomas ae oe eee Montevideéo.......0..5 15.00@15.60% 
Barbados::h cy... Semone BuenosAires orLa ci .50@15.60* 
Kingstoneacer utters. 4.50@5.00, Rosario. 2) 205. vee 15.60@21.60? 
Gurscaore astwns eels 6.008 West Coast of Italy.... 27.60 
Santiazon: 3a na ues 4.50@5.00 Barcelona**............ 25.20 
Guantanamo............ 4 50@5.00 Valparaiso or Callac....17.00 - 
Demerara............... 7.00@8.00 Marseilles. . ee 


* Conaianase paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for aoooithe t Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. +t For very quick discharge. 


1500 tons elegy @ ae * For very quick discharge and with 500 tons 
discharge @ $4. %And p 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal ‘Trade Freight Report. 
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OHIO VALLEY 
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PITTSBURGH 

Wage-scile negotiations watched with interest. Car supply 
slightly improved. Shipments to East blocked by embargoes. 

There has been no particular change in the coal market 
that can be attributed to the proceedings of the mine workers 
in convention at Indianapolis. Experience has shown that 
inferences drawn from the declared attitude of miners or 
operators, in advance of conferences, are as likely as not 
to prove erroneous. 

The market is practically a demand and supply proposition, 
modified at different places by conditions as to transportation. 
At points there is stiffness in prices on account of difficulties 
in transport, but on some divisions the market is undoubtedly 
lower than it would be if there were a free movement of coal 
toward the East. The embargoes in that direction are prac- 
tically complete. Demand for domestic coal has been excep- 
tionally light, in keeping with extremely mild weather. All 
records for high temperature at this time of year were broken 
last week. 

Some operators report car supplies slightly better than a 
week ago, due to the railroads making strenuous efforts to 
relieve the situation, coupled with the exceptionally favorable 
weather for the time of year. Labor is somewhat scant at 
points but in general this is not an important factor in con- 
trolling production. 

Prices in general are a shade firmer than a week ago, but 
quotations of last week practically represent the situation 
this week, as follows: Slack, $1.35@1.60; mine-run, $1.50@1.75; 
3%, -in., $1.60@1.85; 1%4-in., $1.75@2, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Some easing up in bituminous market, due to raising of 
embargoes. Car shortage still restricts operations. Anthra- 
cite suffers from warm weather. 


Bituminous—The raising of the Eastern embargoes has 
made it difficult to sell at former prices. Consumers have 
dropped out of the market and left the coal on jobbers’ hands. 
At the same time there is complaint that cars have run short, 
so it is much of a stand-off. The actual consumption is large 
and promises to continue, so the shipper feels safe till cars 
are plentiful again. 

Buffalo is profiting from the fact that it has been easy to 
get plenty of coal from Ohio districts where the market 
is not so favorable. The market will eventually return to 
former conditions and quotations are those offered by Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny Valley, though much of the coal actually 
used is from the No. 8 and neighboring districts, which 
sells at from $2.50 to $3, f.o.b. Buffalo for three-quarter. 

Quotations are on the following basis: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
MEET ataye fete r coy s/s eile io ese, vuole cise os $3.65 $3.60 $3.50 
BRE CHIBECCT S 5.0 sisi vis wi ieee ne wele as 3.50 Bie ee ko eee 
OG UG Ne kn 3.40 3.35 3.30 
oe Se, Oe 2.80 2.70 3.30 
Prices are per net ton, f.o.b. at destination, except that 


east of Rochester and Kingston, Ont., they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—There is slow sale in this district, on account 
of the warm weather. On Jan. 27 and 28 the high tempera- 
ture record was broken for 86 years. Shippers began the 
week with good bookings, but before cars could be started 
the orders to delay began to come in and these were soon 
followed by cancellations. The only favorable feature was 
that coal was not plenty and the eastern trade was better. 

As the coal goes west from here the trade improves. Chi- 
cago is called fair by the anthracite shippers who cover it 
and the far Northwest, with Winnipeg as a center, is using 
a large amount of fuel, on account of the continued zero 
weather. February is usually the best coal month in the 
year and much is expected from it. Buffalo has stopped load- 
ing anthracite into Lake vessels; there was so little surplus 
that it was thought best to suspend till towards spring. Fol- 
lowing are winter circular prices: 


Cars Vessels Wagons Curb 

Gla ae $5.60 $5.85 $5.40 $6.65 
Egg.. 5.85 6.10 6265 6.90 
UWE Asn yet 5,8) 6.10 5,65 6.90 
CLG De 6.10 6.35 5.90 ails 
EIT Ge sp cs td iore 4.30 4.55 4.10 5.35 
BMIGKWHEAGIS A-): 4 oe es SES 3.50 3.05 4.30 


Deliveries are per gross ton on,cars and vessels and per 
net ton on wagons and at curb. An additional charge of 
about 25¢c. is made where it cannot be spouted into bin. 
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DETROIT 
Interest in steam coal is not active, 
stock diminishes with high temperatures. 
sluggish, 


Buying of domestic 
Anthracite remains 
Contracts for Lake transportation deiayed, 


Bituminous—Consumers of steam coal have relapsed into 
an apathetic attitude. With a threatened suspension of opera- 
tion at the mines the present situation provokes criticism by 
shippers, especially in view of the circumstance that factories 
and industrial plants are active. Steam consumers are buying 
only when actually forced to do so by reduced stocks. Small 
sizes are in strongest demand and the supply is still restricted 
by shipments to Eastern markets. 

High temperatures suggestive of spring, have seemingly 
disspelled any desire to buy domestic coal. The amount of 
consignment coal is not excessive and is having little or no 
effect on prices. Congestion on tracks and sidings of the 
Grand Trunk is still a factor. 


Anthracite Interest in anthracite 
from the volume of sales. The supply is plentiful and prices 
remain at schedule, in contrast to the situation in Eastern 
markets where buyers are reported to be paying an advance 
over the circular. 

Lake Trade—Shippers appear to be making little progress 
in obtaining vessel capacity for movement of coal over the 
Lake route during the coming season. Iron-ore shippers 
continue to have first call on the boats. During the week 
one ore shipper closed a contract covering the movement of 
a large ore tonnage for five years, the freight charge to be 
the going rate of each season. 





is very slight, judging 


COLUMBUS 
Warmer weather has slowed down the domestic trade in 
Ohio during the past week. Steam business is still strong 
and prices firm all along the line. Future prospects are bright. 


The continued warm weather has caused a slight lull in 
the domestic demand, though prices have not weakened, 
however, and the general tendency is to maintain quotations. 
Steam business is active in every locality and premiums are 
freely paid for spot deliveries. The tone of the market is 
generally satisfactory and future prospects are bright. 

Manufacturing continues to expand on every side and with 
it is an increased demand for fuel. Many of the larger con- 
sumers have been buying in the open market at almost any 
price, as their contracts are hard to fulfill. This is especially 
true of nut, pea and slack and coarse slack which is selling 
between $1 and $1.10. Crushers have been employed to make 
these sizes from mine-run, the demand being so strong. 

Retail trade has been a little slow because of the warm 
weather, but prices are still maintained at former levels. 
Retail stocks are only fair and the policy appears to be to 
buy as needed. Some of the larger dealers, however, are 
stocking up in anticipation of a prolonged cold spell. There 
is a good demand for the fancy grades, such as Pocahontas 
and West Virginia splints. 


Prices in Ohio fields, f.o.b. mines, per short ton, are as 

follows: 
Fastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump............... $1.60 Sie OMe re eee 2p 

Inchrand'"s: quarterses mec. cers os 1.50 1.50 $1.40 $1.50 

‘Three-quarter-inch jo ane... to. oe 1.40 iY CO ee a 1.40 

ING tio tee ee ERI eee le ae ts 1225 TAS lee eae 1 bes 

Mine=runis 5 eet ee pert ssn ue nae 120 1.25 1.05 120 

Nut, pes*and ‘slackoyevrsaenitis «bees. 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.05 

Coarse slacki aes eet « 1.00 1.00 .90 95 


CLEVELAND 

Poor ear supply causes a slight shortage of coal. 
inquiry for delivery prior to Apr. 1. 

A. shortage of cars on practically all roads supplying this 
market with Ohio coal reduced the supply of steam coal con- 
siderably, and as a result a large number of steam buyers 
are calling on shippers for additional tonnage. The roads 
affected report fairly good car supplies in sight, and the next 
few days should bring conditions back to normal. The de- 
creased shipments from the mines allowed the railroads to 
move practically all the loads which have been blocking the 
yards and petter switch movement is promised for the com- 
ing week. 

Continual inquiries are being received for prices on ton- 
nage for delivery prior to Apr. 1, but most shippers are re- 
luctant to quote on other than spot shipments, feeling that 
the uncertainty of the car supply and other factors scarcely 
warrant their assuming additional contract obligations carry- 
ing them up to that date. 

Following are prices being quoted the jobbers on short 
tons, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Much 


Cambridge and Middle District Pittsburg No. 8 3-in. lump..... $2.30 
Black i, pa: eae.) ee Gon CO Berehols 6-in. lumps }...ch fami) 2.40 
Pittsburg No. 8 and Kentucky Massillon 2}-in. lump.......... 3.20 
Hut and slack wees een. iiss 2.20 Pocahontas lump (in gondolas).. 3.45 
Cambridge §-in. lump.... 2.20 Pocahontas lump (in hoppers) 3.30 
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TOLEDO 
Market slightly easier. Heavy Lake movement expected. 


Since the armistice between the operators and miners the 
heavy buying of coal for stocking purposes has decreased. 
It is generally believed here that spring will find light sup- 
plies of coal at the upper docks and that navigation will be- 
gin early, weather permitting. There is an unusually large 
number of freighters wintering at the Toledo docks and it 
is believed that these boats will all get an early start. There 
is little coal in the local yards this winter. 


CINCINNATI 
Continued low production of domestic grades has stimu- 
lated mine-run. Car supply remains poor. 


Extraordinarily mild weather has done away with hopes 
of a revival of the domestic demand. Dealers are doing prac- 
tically no business, and their stocks still on hand are ap- 
parently ample for the rest of the season. The small amount 
of coal being shipped, due to the limited car supply, steadies 
the market up to some extent, but cannot strengthen it in the 
absence of a good demand. The result has been a correspond- 
ing stimulation on the steam side, especially in screenings; 
the low production of this latter grade has diverted the 
demand to mine-run, which is stronger than for some time in 
all sections. Up to $1.20 per short ton f.o.b. mines has been 
paid for the better grades of Kanawha mine-run during the 
week, which is 20 to 30c. above recent prices. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Car supply continues adequate. Prices softer, then 
stronger. Coke delayed enroute reaching destination. 


The adequate car supply with which last week opened con- 
tinued practically through the week, with slight shortages 
here and there in the two closing days. This week has again 
cpened with a full supply and it is probable the car troubles 
are practically over except as bad weather may cause trouble 
from time to time. For the past fortnight the weather has 
been exceptionally favorable. 

The market for spot furnace coke turned soft rather sud- 
denly when the operators had had two or three days of full 
car supplies, and as compared with the highest price paid 
week before last, when cars were so scarce, $5, there were 
sales at as low as $2.75. Such a price, however, seems to 
have overshot the market, as late last week $3.25 was paid 
in several instances for first-class brands, other brands be- 
ing available at about 25c. less, and this market range has 
continued thus far this week. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to permit the trade to take 
stock, at least partially, of what the car shortage did to the 
coke situation. It develops that not a great deal of produc- 
tion was lost, as the ovens that practice hand loading stocked 
the coke they could not ship, in nearly every instance. The 
furnaces, which became so short of coke, found that while 
shipments were light there was a great deal of coke delayed 
in transit, and it has been coming in very freely, with the 
result that a few furnaces have rather too much, and there 
are rumors that suspensions of shipments have been ordered 
in two or three instances. A sale of a round tonnage of coke 
for shipment to Mar. 1 has been made at $2.50. We quote 
the market as follows: Spot furnace, $3@3.25; contract, first 
half, $2.35@2.50; year, $2.25@2.35; spot foundry, $4@4.50; 
contract, $3.25@3.75, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 22 at 400,- 
806 tons, a decrease of 19,715 tons, and shipments at 382,144, 
a decrease of 28,045 tons. 


Buffalo—There is no real stock coke on the market. 
When there is a call for it, off-grade furnace coke is offered 
as being the nearest that,the ovens can produce. Quotations 
remain at $6 to $6.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry 
and $4.85 to $5 for 48-hr. furnace. 


Chicagzo—Stringency in supply of coke still continues, and 
prices are firmly held at last week’s figures. All sizes are in 
most active demand. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, 
are as follows: Byproduct foundry, $6@6.25; byproduct do- 
mestic, $4.95@5.25; Connellsville, $6.50@6.75; Wise County, 
$6.25@6.50; gas house, $4.50@5. 


St. Louis—The movement of coke has suffered a slight re- 
cession as the result of mild weather and light domestic 
demand. A quick return to more active conditions is an- 
ticipated. Industrial demand holds up well. The following 
prices are in effect, f.o.b. cars St. Louis: Byproduct (all 
sizes), $5; gas house (lump and egg), $4.25; petroleum (lump), 
$6.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Brisk demand for domestic coals but warmer weather 
slows up buying. Steam coals show added strength notice- 
ably screenings. Smokeless and anthracite show buoyancy. 

The rise in temperature has afforded relief to operators 
who have an accumulation of unfilled orders for all grades 
and are unable to secure prompt movement. Sporadic car 
shortages have occurred. The general market is in the best 
position for several years and with another cold wave pre- 
dicted, the shortage of coal will be even more severely felt. 

Additional strength in the domestic sizes, together with 
strong movement in steam grades, particularly screenings, 
have been the salient features of the Western coal trade 
during the past week. Some Illinois operators report that 
they have sufficient orders booked ahead to take care of their 
maximum production well into the middle of next month. 
Notwithstanding moderate weather during the last few days 
with an easing up in demand, orders still come forward in 
good volume and with no softening in prices or accumulations 
at the mines. Washed coals from Central and Southern 
Illinois mines are very strong, and output hardly meets the 
demand. Increased tonnage of Illinois and Indiana steam 
coals has been going forward to Iowa, Nebraska and North- 
western points due to decreased production of Iowa mines 
from various causes. 

Steam coal buyers are finding it increasingly difficult to 
make contracts or renew old agreements. Shippers feel that 
with the augmented demand from industrial sources, which is 
bound to show still further increases, wage negotiations still 
unsettled, and supply of labor showing tendencies to become 
short, they are not anxious for contract business unless at a 
premium. The smokeless situation at Western trade centers 
is much improved, and mine-run generally has been sold at 
circular, with the screened sizes bringing higher prices. 
Screenings have generally scored further advances of at least 
10c. per ton. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Recent cold snap reduced supplies of domestic lump and 
quotations stronger. Sereenings easier. Good buying for 
storage purposes. 


The feature of the Indiana trade just now is the stiffer 
prices for domestic lump. The best sells for $1.75 a ton f.o.b. 
mines and standard grades at $1.65. The screenings market 
is easier, particularly at Chicago, which practically sets val- 
ues for this grade of coal in the Indiana field. Ninety cents 
is the best price now as compared to $1, the top mark for a 
few days recently. Railroads and other large buyers are 
stocking against a possible suspension of mining. Car 
troubles are still felt. There has been no change in retail 
prices and they seem to be fixed for the remainder of the 
winter unless a strike or prolonged severe spell of cold 
weather comes. 


CHICAGO 
Easing up of demand for domestic sizes due to moderating 
weather. Steam coals in urgent demand at increased prices. 
Eastern grades stronger. 


Franklin and Williamson County coals have been in strong 
demand both for domestic and storage use. Some of the 
railroads have discontinued taking storage coal this week 
owing to favorable reports from Indianapolis concerning the 
new wage agreement with the miners. Some of the mines are 
several weeks oversold on various grades. Screenings have 
reached the high-water mark of $1.05 and $1.10 per ton. Sa- 
line County conditions are much the same. Carterville domes- 
tic lump and egg have been in steady demand and washed 
coals from that district very active at high prices. 

The demands for Springfield coal have exceeded supply, 
large quantities being shipped for storage and current steam 
purposes. Screenings have averaged from 85c. to 90c. per 
ton. 

Clinton and Sullivan County coarse domestic sizes have 
been averaging near the $1.75 mark. Steam sizes from Clin- 
ton and Knox Counties are very strong. Indiana operators 
report good movement and steady supply of cars. Absorp- 
tion of domestic coals by Indianapolis retailers has been 
heavy. 

Pocahontas and New River mine-run has been sold readily 
at full list price; lump, egg and nut averaging 10c. higher 
than last week. No spot Pennsylvania smokeless is in evi- 
dence in this market. 

Hocking coals are 
orders held over. 


in strong position owing to unfilled 
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Kentucky grades have shown improvement in this terri- 
tory, high-grade block ranging around $2.40, egg $2 and nut 
$1.75. The lower grades of block have yielded around $2. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


Lump.. $1.60@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.60 
Steam lump ges 1.25@1.30 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.35 
23 and 3-in. 

lump.. ge <o: 1.40@1.50 eon 1.35@1.40 
1}-in. lump. We i Se 1.35 1.25@1.35 
Beg us... 1.60@1.75 1.65 1.20@1.25 1.25@1.35 
Nut.. 1.60@1.75 1.65 aris 25 1. 15@1. Py yu ab 15 
No.lwashed 1,7 aie 1.50 
No.2washed 1.50 1.40 
No. 1 nut.. Lita eae ees rite 
meget. ee Pape mes an De sees 
Mine-run... 1.15 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.10@1.15 1.20 
Screenings. . .95@1.10 .85@ .90 350 .95 900 .95 1.05@1.10 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump.. $1.60@1. Sag 90@2.40 $1.90@2.00 $2.00@2.25 $1. ar 00 
li-in. lump. 1. cae © : S % 50@1.60 
Lo ee ; 1.50@2. OOF TIe 90@2. 00° 2 .00@2. 25 i 75@1. 85 
it a 1. whe 50 
No. 1 nut 1.60@1.75 Es il 65@1. (oral 65@1. 75 
No. 2 nut 1.50@1.60 
Mine-run a 1.25 1.25@1.40 1. 25@1. 40 1 20@1. 25 
Screenings... 1.00@1.05 .80@ .90 A .90@1.25 
ST. LOUIS 
Domestic and steam demand somewhat retarded. Screen- 


ings firm. Storing increases. 


Mild weather has somewhat handicapped the movement 


of all sizes and there has been another accumulation in some 
districts. Franklin and Williamson County are moving 
freely; many orders have been booked ahead during the cold 
spell, thus enabling a steady operation of the mines with 
tracks clear. 

The Montgomery County field is well supplied with large 
orders for storage coal, moving north, which is taking care 
of any free coal and giving steady working time. Mt. Olive 
and Staunton grades find a fairly ready sale for all sizes. 

Intermediate and Standard have suffered, the soft weather 
taking the dealer entirely from the market as the coal pur- 
chased during the previous cold spell was delivered too late, 
owing to congestion at junction points. Standard lump and 
eggs prices declined 15 to 20c. per ton. Nut and screenings 
held. Screenings from all districts continue in good demand 
with prices remaining firm. 

Industrial storing is increasing and railroads have been 
large buyers in the market during the week. 


Following are the quotations, per net ton, f.o.b. cars, 

mines: 
Williamson Staunton Mont- Inter- 
and and gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 
PLM See Gl. te Gree ee dor eye $1.35@1.50 $1.15@1.25 
6-in. lump.. $1.60@1.75 $1.35@1.50 $1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.25 
Beer 1 .00@1.65 1.25@1.385 ....5..8.- L330) ol pam eee 
mame. § 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.35 ...:.....4 1.25@1.30 95@1.15 
1}-in, lump. WAG @ Lb" Soe. pe 8 1.20@1.35 1.20@1.30 95@1.15 
Oxe-m, egg.. |\1.60@1.65 .......... 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.25 
OE ae 1.20@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.15@1:25 
6x1}-in. eee ad oO! GE. SP hatte 2 1,20@1.35 1.15@1.25 95@1.15 
No. 1 nut. MSO? Wi Fac 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.30 1.00@1.25 
No. 2 nut. 1.25@1.40 OO@Us15 Vikkanentete 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 
Mine run. 1.15@1.20 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 .90@1.15 
Sereenings.. .85@1.00 75@ .85 75@ .85 .75@ .85 .75@ .85 
Washed - 
ements L-60@14075. 1.50@1.60 .....66.200 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 
Semen. 1.50@1.60 1/40@1.50 .......... 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Mosomut.. 1.50@1.60 1.40@1.50 .......... 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No. 4 pea.. 1.50@1.60 1.40@1.50 .......... 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No. 5 slack. .85@1.00 UG S00 We wcities ee .75@ .85 .75@ .85 
DULUTH 
Storms delay shipments. Coal movement heavy. Orders 


accumulating. 

The movement of coal to interior points is delayed by 
heavy snowstorms of such a violent character that in a num- 
ber of instances dock operators closed down and allowed their 
men to go home. Hence there has been a large accumulation 
of orders, which promise to keep things lively for some time 
to come. The railroads have been somewhat hampered by the 
weather conditions and complaint is heard from retailers and 
dealers that shipments are delayed. Prices are very firm, and 
among the smokeless grades stocks are being rapidly de- 
pleted. Quotations are as follows, per short ton f.o.b. cars at 
Duluth docks: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
Lump.. $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dock run........ 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.25 3.25 
Egg,stoveand nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.25 2.75 2.55 


The demand for anthracite continues good, the cold, stormy 
weather compelling householders to replenish stocks. Sup- 
plies appear to be ample, no complaint as to shortages of any 
of the various sizes being heard. Quotations per short ton 
f.0.b. cars, Duluth docks, are as follows: Nut, $7.10; egg and 
stove, $6.85: pea, $5.55, and buckwheat, $4. 
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i. C. C. No. 4,872—-(Fourth Section Applications Nos. 601 Et. 
Seq.) Rates on bituminous coal to Mississippi Valley Terri- 
tory. Brownsville Cotton, Oil and Ice Co. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. Co. 

1. Carriers authorized to continue rates on coal from mines 
in Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama to Memphis, 
Tenn., Natchez, Miss., Baton Rouge, Bayou Sara, Plantation 
group, Kenner, and New Orleans, La., and group, Gulfport, 
Miss., and Mobile, Ala., lower than rates to intermediate 
points. 

2. Carriers authorized to continue rates on coal from mines 
in dllinois and Kentucky to Greenville and Vicksburg, Miss., 
lower than rates to intermediate points. 

38. Authority to continue rates on coal via indirect routes 
from mines in Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama to 
junction and common points in Mississippi Valley territory 
lower than rates to intermediate points granted. 

4. Authority to continue rates on coal from mines in IIlli- 
nois and Kentucky to Bemis, Gibbs, Humboldt, Jackson, Mc- 
Kenzie, Milan, Paris, Union City, Martin, and Rives, Tenn., 
lower than rates to intermediate points denied. 

5. Authority to continue rates via direct lines from Ala- 
bama mines to Aberdeen, Ackerman, Columbus, Ellisville, En- 
terprise, Hattiesburg, Holly Springs, Jackson, Laurel, New- 
ton, Meridian, Starkville, Vicksburg, and West Point, Miss., 
and Grand Junction and Middleton, Tenn., lower than rates to 
intermediate points denied. 

6. Reasonable maximum rates on bituminous coal from 
mines in Illinois, Kentucky, and Alabama to Dyersburg, Tenn., 
Grenada, Oxford, and Kosciusko, Miss., and other points pre- 
scribed. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 144, the Detroit 
Reconsigning Case and No. 7760 Detroit Coal Co. vs. Michigan 
Central Railroad Co. 

The tariffs of respondents authorized, wollen certain circum- 
stances, a charge of $2 per car for reconsigning coal at De- 
troit, Mich., to points within the switching limits of that 
city, but the provisions of the tariff did not, as contended 
by the complainant, make the imposition of the charge con- 
ditional upon the terminal carriers having first given the con- 
signee at Detroit notice that the car had arrived at Toledo, 
Ohio. Charges collected upon the shipments involved in the 
complaint not shown to have been unreasonable. Reparation 
denied and complaint dismissed. 

I. C. C. No. 7791—Pit Gas Coal Co. vs. Pennsylvania R.R. 
Co. et al. 

Present rate on coal from Besco, Penn., to Ashtabula Har- 
bor, Ohio, and other Lake ports in the State of Ohio, when 
for transshipment by vessels on the Great Lakes to points 
beyond, found to be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 
78e. per net ton. The southern boundary of the Pittsburgh 
district is changed to include Besco. 


SVU 
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Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 627—Coal from 
Toluca, Ill. 

Proposed cancellation of joint rates which would result 
in increased rates on coal from Toluca, Ill., to interstate points 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway found not 
justified. 

I. C. C. No. 52 (Ex parte). In the matter of filing with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Divisions of joint rates 
applicable to railway fuel coal. 

1. Rulings of the Commission relative to rates and divisions 
of rates on fuel coal received. 

2. Commission deems it desirable that all carriers subject 
to its jurisdiction be required to file their divisions of joint 
rates applicable on railway fuel coal, in the transportation 
of which they participate, and that they be required further, 
when changes are made in such divisions, to file a statement of 
facts relied upon as justification for such changes. An ap- 
propriate general order will issue under the provisions of 
section 6. 

I. C. C. No. 4792—Plymouth Coal Co. vs. Pennsylvania R.R. 
Co., et al. (Sub. No. 1) Plymouth Coal Co. vs. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. Co. 

Upon complaint that rates applying upon anthracite coal 
is carloads from Plymouth and Luzerne, Penn., to South Am- 
boy and Hoboken, N. J., f.o.b. vessels for transshipment are 
unreasonable; Held: 

1. Reasonable rates for the future will be secured complain- 
ants by the order entered in Rates for Transportation of An- 
thracite Coalysoo. 1. C: C., 220; 

2. Question of reparation held in abeyance for 
tion in a supplemental report. 


determina- 
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The purpose of this department 1s to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


Supplemental Notes 

Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 

1714—Detroit, Mich. Bids have been readvertised for on 
this contract (Vol. 8, p. 998), which provides for furnishing 
the Department of Public Works with coal of various kinds 
to be delivered in car and wagon lots at yards or barns during 
the year ending Jan. 31, 1917, as may be directed. Bidders will 
be required to file a certified check for $800 with their bids. 
Address Comr. Geo. S. Finkle, Dept. of Public Works, Detroit, 
Mich.- (No: 60, Vol: %, pp. 189; 231.) 

1749—Mt. Vernon, Ill.—The Citizens Gas, Electric and Heat- 
ing Co. advises that it is confining its purchases on this con- 
tract (Vol. 8, p. 1042), to the open market, and are not con- 
sidering contracting. The contract involves between 400 and 
500 tons of 3-in. screenings per month. Address Secy. H. A. 
Louwien, the Citizens Gas, Electric and Heating Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ill. 


1783—Atlantic City, N. J. Purchases of the kiln coal re- 
quirements on this contract (Vol. 8, p. 1088), covering the re- 
quirements of the Somers Brick Co., have been concluded, but 
the company is still in the market for two or three cars a 
week of boiler coal, which they are buying in the open market. 
At the present time they have a good supply. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Somers Brick Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 








1953—East Chicago, Ind.—This contract (p. 150), providing 
for the requirements of the U. S. Reduction Co. was errone- 
ously noted as being in Illinois instead of Indiana in the 
previous notice. Address Purchasing Agent U. S. Reduction 
Co., East Chicago, Ind. 


1954—Cleveland, Ohio—The date for receiving bids on this 
contract (p. 150), covering the requirements for the Garbage 
Reduction Works, will be extended to noon, Feb. 2, instead of 
Jan. 21, as previously noted. Specifications and proposal forms 
may be had on application. Address Dir. Alex. Bernstein, 
204 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. (No. 50, Vol. 7, p. 149.) 


2010—Jersey City, N. J.—The Board of Chosen Freeholders 
advise that no bids have been received on this contract (p. 
194), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of 
the County Court House and jail during the year ending Nov. 
30. Address Clk. Walter O’Mara, Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, County Court House, Jersey City, N. J. 


e 
New Business 

Volume and page number in parenthests at the end of an item.indicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 

2044—Chiecago, Ill—The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 80 tons of Southern Tllinois No. 1 nut coal per 
month on Mar. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, The American 
Laundry Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


2045—Portland, Me.—The contract of the Portland Gas 
Light Co., involving approximately 30,000 tons of Penn gas, 








Westmoreland, or any other high grade three-quarter 
screened gas-producing coal, expires on Mar. 1. Shipments 


are made as required in about equal monthly proportions to 
the wharf at Portland, Me. Address C. H. Tenney & Co., 201 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. (No. 11, Vol. 6, p. 854.) 


2046—Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Furnace Co. usually 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, amounting to be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 tons of coking coal, some time dur- 
ing March. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 
between 7,500 and 10,000 tons per week and the company has 
a storage capacity for 50,000 tons. Address Pres. D. T. Crox- 
ton, Cleveland Furnace Co., Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2047—Dallas, Ga.—The Dallas Hosiery Mills Co. usually 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 800 tons of steam coal, some time in the spring. 
Deliveries are made by the Southern Railroad at the rate of 
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65 tons per month. Address Pur. Agt. F. A. Hoy, Dallas Hos- 
iery Mills Co., Dallas, Ga. 

2048—Chicago, Ill—The Lake Shore Sand Co. will contract 
about Mar. 1 for its annual fuel requirements, involving one 
ear of Illinois or Indiana egg coal per week. Address Pur. 
Agt. C. H. Stebbins, Lake Shore Sand Co., 133 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. fs 

2049—Batavia, Ohio—Bids have been received for furnish- 
ing the Board of Public Affairs with coal for use at the power 
plants during the ensuing year, George A. Kean & Bro. being 
the lowest bidder at $2.35 per ton for mine-run coal delivered 
at the power plant. No announcement of an award has yet 
been made. Address Secy. Thomas Glancy, Board of Public 
Affairs, Batavia, Ohio. (Vol. 7, p. 628.) 


2050—Ottawa, Ont., Can.—Bids will be received at the 
Dept. of Public Works until 4 p.m., Feb. 15, for furnishing 
coal as may be required by the Departmental Dredging Plant 
in Manitoba during the fiscal year 1916-1917. Address Secy. 
R. C. Desrochers, Dept. of Public Works, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 


2051—Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Bridge and Iron Works 
will contract about Mar. 1 for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving 45,000 tons of Illinois screenings. Address Pur. 
Agt. S. A. Boyer, Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, 332 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2052—Montpelier, Ohio—Bids will be received some time 
during the spring for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
Montpelier Municipal Plant, involving approximately 2,800 
tons of West Virginia mine-run coal. It is understood that 
the business is not negotiated on competitive bids and the 
price is about $2.75 per ton. Address City Clerk, Montpelier 
Municipal Government, Montpelier, Ohio. 

2053—Connersville, Ind.—L. M. Van Hart & Co. is in the 
market for approximately 2,500 tons of nut and slack coal, 
deliveries to be made at the rate of seven cars per week. 
Address L. M. Van Hart & Co., Connersville, Ind. 


2054—-Columbia, I1l.—The Columbia Star Milling Co. usu- 
ally contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 2,000 tons of nut and slack coal, some time 
during March. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate 
of 40 tons per week and the company has storage capacity 
for 60 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Geo. Schoening, Columbia Star 
Milling Co., Columbia, Ill. 

2055—Franklin, Ohio—The Franklin Board and Paper Co. 
is receiving bids for furnishing a 30-day supply of nut and 
slack coal amounting to approximately 1,500 tons. Deliveries 
are to be completed prior to Apr. 1. Address Secy. F. B. Zart- 
man, Franklin Board and Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio. (Vol. 7, 
pp. 956, 1004.) 

2056—Chicago, Ill—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Co. is receiving bids on 400 to 500 cars of 1%-in. 
lump coal for storage purposes. Address Pur. Agt. D. B. 
Sebastian, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago, Ill. 

2057—Forest City, N. C.—The Florence Mills usually con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 5,000 tons of Stonega mine-run coal, some time dur- 
ing the spring. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate 
of approximately 100 tons per week, and the company has 
storage capacity for 200 tons. Address Pur. Agt. K. S. Tanner, 
The Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. 

2058—Detroit, Mich.—Jules G. Hoffman is in the market 
for approximately 25,000 tons of mine-run coal, deliveries to 
be made in regular daily quantities between Feb. 1 and June 
1. Address Jules G. Hoffman, Detroit, Mich. 

2059—Columbus, Ohio.—A. Simons & Son are negotiating 
for approximately 75,000 tons of nut and slack coal, for de- 
livery during the period between Apr. 1 and Dec. 1. Address 
Sales Mer. J. F. Russell, A. Simons & Son, Columbus, Ohio. 


2060—Chicago, I1l—The Raymond Lead Co. will soon be in 
the market for their annual fuel requirements, involying 
approximately 2,000 tons of Carterville No. 4 washed coal, 
deliveries to be made in equal monthly proportions. Address 
Vice-Pres. Denniston, Raymond Lead Co., 7385 S. Washtenaw 
Ave., Chicago, [l. 

2061—Darby, Penn.—Verlender Brothers send out inquiries 
on its annual fuel contracts involving approximately 3,000 
tons on Mar. 1, and conclude the business on Apr. 1. Deliv- 
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eries are made by B. & O. R.R. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Verlender Brothers, Darby, Penn. 


2062—Chicago, Il.—The John F. Jelke Co. will receive bids 
on its annual fuel contract, involving approximately 5,000 
tons of screened nut coal for use at its plant some time dur- 
ing the month of March. Address Pur. Agt. King, The John F. 
-Jelke Co., Polk St. and Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Il. 


2063—Easton, Penn.—The Eastern Pennsylvania Power Co. 
send out inquiries on its annual fuel contract, involving ap- 
proximately 40,000 tons of gas slack coal on Mar. 1, and 
conclude the business on Apr, 1. 
Eastern Pennsylvania Power Co., Easton, Penn. 


2064—Easton, Penn.—The Alpha Portland Cement Co. send 
out inquiries on its fuel contract on Mar. 1. Gas-slack coal 
is used. Address Pur. Agt. H. T. Wetzel, Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Easton, Penn. 


2065—Harrisburg, Penn.—The Lalance & Grosjeau Manu- 
facturing Co. send out inquiries on its annual fuel contract, 
involving approximately 7,000 tons, on Mar. 1, and conclude 
the business on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania 
R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Jones, Lalance & Grosjeau Manufac- 
turing Co., 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


2066—Harrisburg, Penn.—The Marie L. Grampner Brewery 
sends out inquiries on its annual fuel supply on Mar. 1, and 
conclude the business on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
Pennsylvania R.R. Address Purchasing Agent, Marie L. 
Grampner Brewery, Harrisburg, Penn. 


2067—Chicago, Ill—The Hotel Bismarck, which is now 
buying coal in the open market, is receiving bids for a con- 
tract covering its annual fuel supply, involving approxi- 
mately 1,055 tons. About 825 tons of Pocahontas mine-run 
and 730 tons of No. 3 washed nut will be required. Address 
Pur. Agt. Henning, Hotel Bismarck, 175 W. Randolph St. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

2068—Harrisburg, Penn.—The Central Pennsylvania Trac- 
tion Co. usually send out inquiries on its annual fuel contract 
about Mar. 1 and conclude the business on July 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. O’Connell, Central Pennsylvania Traction Co., Har- 
risburg, Penn. 

2069—Kennett Square, Penn.—The American Rood Machine 
Co. send out inquiries on its annual fuel contract, involving 
approximately 1,000 tons of coal on Mar. 1, and conclude the 
business on July 1. The company uses Clearfield coal. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. Withington, American Rood Machine Co., 
Kennett Square, Penn. 


2070—Laneaster, Penn.—The Armstrong Cork Co. sends out 
inquiries on its annual fuel contract, involving approximately 
16,000 tons of slack coal on Mar. 1, and concludes the busi- 
ness on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Read- 
ing and Pennsylvania railroads. Address Purchasing Agent, 
the Armstrong ‘Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Penn. 


2071—Chieago, I1]l—The Union Cold Storage and Ware- 
house Co. is receiving bids on its annual fuel contract, which 
expires on Mar. 31. The company requires approximately 
5,000 tons of Franklin Co. Nos. 2 or 3 nut coal, and shipments 
are slightly heavier during the summer than in winter. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. E. A. Bertram, The Union Cold Storage and 
Warehouse Co., Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

2072—Chiecazo, I11.—The P. A. Starck Piano Co. will soon 
be in the market for its annual fuel contract, involving 
approximately 300 tons of Illinois screenings per month. <Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. P. A. Starck, the P. A. Starck Piano Co., 3859 
S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2073—Pottstown, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Dye and Bleach 
Works, Inc., usually send out inquiries on its annual fuel 
requirements, involving about 1,200 tons on Mar. 1, and close 
the business on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Chas. Maderia, 
Pennsylvania Dye and Bleach Works, Inc., Pottstown, Penn. 


2074—Pottstown, Penn.—The Pottstown I. C. S. Co. send 
out inquiries on its annual fuel contract on Mar. 1, and con- 
clude the business on Apr. 1. The company consumes about 
3,000 tons per annum. Address Pur. Agt. Snyder, The Potts- 
town I. C. S. Co., Pottstown, Penn. 

2075—Royerstord, Penn.—The National Underwear Co. 
usually contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
about 300 tons, on Mar. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Na- 
tional Underwear Co., Royersford, Penn. 

2076—Riverside, N. J.—The Keystone Watch Case Co. is 
now in the market for the fuel requirements of its central 
power plant, which furnishes power for the Riverside Metal 
Co., and the Keystone Watch Case Co. Address Purchasing 
Department, The Keystone Watch Case Co., Riverside, N. J. 


2077—Spring City, Penn.—The Century Knitting Co. sends 
out inquiries on its annual fuel contract, involving approxi- 
mately 800 tons on Mar. 1, and concludes the business about 
Apr. 1. Deliveries for the Spring City mill are made by way 
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Address Pur. Agt. Cresson, ° 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and those for the Pottstown 
mill by way of the Philadelphia & Reading. Address George 
W. Reiff, Century Knitting Mills, Spring City, Penn. 

2078—Spring City, Penn.—The Penn Shafting Co. contract 
for its annual fuel supply, involving about 1,000 tons on 
Apr. 1, inquiries being sent out on Mar. 1. Address Pur. Agt. 
Smith, Penn Shafting Co., Spring City, Penn. 

2079—Swathmore, Penn.—The Victoria Plush Mills send 
out inquiries on its annual fuel contract, involving about 
4,500 tons on Mar. 1, and concludes the business on Apr. 1. 
Address Pur. Agt. John Twiner, Victoria Plush Mills, Swath- 
more, Penn. 


2080—Upland, Penn.—S. A. Crozier & Son contract for its 
annual fuel supply on Apr. 1, the inquiries being sent out 
on Mar. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Crozier, S. A. Crozier & Son, 
Upland, Penn. 


2081—Chicago, Ill.—The Western Cold Storage Co. will 
soon receive bids covering its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 12,000 tons of Franklin County Nos. 2 
er 3) inut coal. Shipments are distributed throughout the 
year, though generally heavier in the summer time. Address 
Pur. Agt. E. A. Bertram, Western Cold Storage Company, 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Il. 

2082—Wilmington, Del.— Bauer & Dougherty usually send 
out the inquiries on their annual fuel contract about Mar. 1, 
and conclude the business Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
Philadelphia & Reading and Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Bauer & Dougherty, Wilmington, Del. 

2083—Chicago, I1l.—Sprague, Warner & Co. will soon be in 
the market for their annual fuel contracts, involving approxi- 

















mately 3,000 tons of Carterville or Franklin County 2-in. 
screenings. The contract will become effective Apr. 1, and 
deliveries will be in about equal monthly proportions. Ad- 


dress A, A. Sprague, Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago, III. 
2084—Allentown, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley Transit Co. 
usually send out inquiries on its annual fuel contract involv- 
ing about 50,000 tons of coal on Feb. 1, and concludes the 
business on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Central R.R. of 
New Jersey. Address Pur. Agt. R. J. Riko, Allentown, Penn. 


2085—Chicago, Ill—The National Malleable Castings Co. 
will negotiate its annual fuel contract, involving approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons of Franklin County No. 4 nut coal, some 
time during March. Address Pur. Agt. J. D. Hiatt, the Na- 


tional Malleable Castings Co., 25th and Rockwell St., Chi- 
easo}, IIT. 
20S6—Chester, Penn.—The American Steel Hardware Co. 





send out inquiries on its annual fuel contract, involving ap- 
proximately 5,500 tons about Mar. 1, and conclude the busi- 
ness on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. I. Borris, American Steel 
Hardware Co., Chicago, Il. 

2087—Conshohocken, Penn.—The H. C. Jones Co. sends out 
inquiries on its annual fuel contract, involving approximately 
5,000 tons of coal on Mar. 1, and concludes the business on 
Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading and 
Pennsylvania railroads. Address Purchasing Department, the 
H. C. Jones Co., Conshohocken, Penn. 


20SS—Clifton Heights, Penn.—The Thomas Kemp Manufac- 
turing Co. usually send out inquiries on its annual fuel con- 
tract involving approximately 5,000 tons on Mar. 1, and con- 
cludes the business on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent 
Thomas Kemp Manufacturing Co., Clifton Heights, Penn. 

2089—Chieago, Ill.—James S. Kirk & Co. will contract 
about Mar. 1 for its annual fuel requirements, involving be- 
tween 110 to 125 tons of Southern Illinois screenings per day. 
Address Pur. Agt. BE. J. Volls, James S. Kirk & Co., 106 East 
Austin St., Chicago, III. 


Contracts Awarded 


Note—Suecessful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1592—Cincinnati, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 736), which 
provides for furnishing the Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland 
Traction Co. with coal has been awarded to the Bell Coal and 
Mining Co., until Oct. 1 of the current year. The contract will 
be filled on 4-in. mine-run coal, and deliveries will be made 
at the rate of approximately two cars per week. Address 
Pur. Agt. A. C. Wenzel, The Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland 
Traction Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1615—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 786), 
involving a yearly tonnage of 2,550 tons of buckwheat coal 
for S. B. & B. W. Fliesher has been awarded to the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Tron Co. for three months ending 








Mar. 31, 1916. Address Purchasing Agent, S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn. 
1841—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1090), 


which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
Ideal Laundry Co., has been awarded to the Beatty Coal Co., 
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at $2.95 per ton. Address Purchasing Agent, the Ideal Laundry 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


1844—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1090), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
Collins & Aikman Co. during the coming year, has been 
awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for 
the first quarter. Address Purchasing Agent, Collins & Aik- 
man Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn. 


1853—Jersey City, N. J.—This contract (p. 36) which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Hudson County Board of Commis- 
sioners with approximately 2,500 gross tons of the best qual- 
ity of pea coal, for use at the power house at Secaucus, N. J., 
has been awarded to Behrens Brothers, Paterson Plank Road, 


Secaucus, N. J., at $4.19 per ton. Address Clk. John C. 
Sweeney, Hudson Co. Blvd. Comrs., Jersey City, N. J. (No. 93, 
Vol. 7, pp. 446, 488, 318.) 

1866—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 106), 


ealling for buckwheat coal for the Episcopal Hospital, has 
been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. until Mar. 31, 1916. Address Superintendent, Episcopal 
Hospital, Front St. and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


+1867—International Falls, Minn.—This contract (p. 106), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Commissioners 
with coal for use at the Court House, has been awarded to 
Ss. E. Thompson & Son, at $5.20 per ton for screened lump 
coal. Address Audr. L. H. Slocum, International Falls, Minn. 


1868S—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 106), calling 
for annual requirements of 1,000 tons of buckwheat coal for 
Wm. Sellers & Co., has been taken for the first quarter of the 
current year by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Wm. Sellers & Co., 16th and Ham- 
ilton St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1870—Media, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 107), calling 
for Lykens Valley buckwheat for the borough government, 
has been awarded for the first three months of the year to 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. Address Bor- 
ough Clk. Edw. Minton, Media, Penn. 


1877—Chieago, Ill.—This contract (p. 107), which provides 
for furnishing the F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. with its 
fuel requirements, involving approximately 4,000 tons per an- 
num, has been awarded to the Consumers Co. on Central IJl1li- 
nois steam egg until Mar. 31. Address Pur. Agt. C. C. Bulger, 
the F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co., 2513 South Robey St., 
Chicago, I11. 


1881—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 107), covering 
annual requirements of 1,500 tons of pea coal for the Riehle 
Brothers Testing Machine Co., has been awarded to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first quarter 
of the present year. Address Purchasing Agent, Riehle 
Brothers Testing Machine Co., 9th and Master St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


1884—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 107), 
calling for buckwheat coal for the Rebmann Real Estate Co., 
has been taken by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. for the period ending Mar. 31, 1916. Address Treasurer, 
Rebmann Real Estate Co., 13th and Willow St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

1885—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 107), which provides 
for furnishing the Mound City Ice and Cold Storage Co. with 
between 500 and 1,000 tons of screenings per month, has been 
‘awarded to the Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., on Mt. Olive 
14%-in. screenings, at a price understood to be 60c. per net ton 
f.o.b. mines. Address Gen. Mgr., J. Garneau, The Mound City 
Ice and Cold Storage Co., 9th and Branch St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1888S—W ilmington, Del.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 107), call- 
ing for anthracite steamboat and pea coal for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., has been awarded to the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the quarter ending Mar. 31, 
1916. Address Pur. Agt. J. B. Niles, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 


1891—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 107), calling 
for annual requirements of 8,000 tons of buckwheat coal for 
the Acme Tea Co. has been taken for the first quarter of the 
present year by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
Address Purchasing Agent, 8th and Willow St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


2036—Lowell, Mass.—This contract (p. 234), which provides 
for furnishing the Centralville pumping station with approx- 
imately 300 tons of coal, has been awarded to D. T. Sullivan, 
who guaranteed to furnish coal having 14,700 B.t.u. at $7.25 
per ton, or 14,400 B.t.u. at $6.90. The Horne Coal Co. bid 
$6.75 with a guaranteed heat value of 14,000 B.t.u. and $7.70 
for 14,600 B.t.u.. and Wilson & Co. bid $7.99 on 14,750 B.t.u., 
and $6.99 on a coal carrying no guarantee at all. Address 
Supply Department, City of Lowell, Mass. 
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Contract Notes 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Rosilind Hotel Co. has awarded the 
contract for furnishing its annual fuel supply, involving about 
90 tons of coal a month, to the Katzmaier Coal Co. 





New Orleans, La.—The contract for supplying the New 
Orleans Fire Department with coal and coke during the current 
year, was awarded to the Pittsburgh Coal and Coke Co. at 45c. 
per barrel for coal and 30c. for coke. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Cuyahoga Brick Shale Co. advises that 
they are now using gas instead of coal, as previously an- 
nounced (Vol. 9, p. 194). Address Pur. Agt. R. J. Dawson, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Brooklyn Station, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘Orrville, Ohio—The contract for furnishing the Orrville 
Water-Works with approximately 3,000 tons of coal has been 
awarded to the Elmer-Miller Coal Co., Toledo, Ohio, on 
Buffalo Creek nut, pea and slack at a price reported to be 
$1.85 per ton, delivered. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Farmers and Mechanics Bank Bldg. 
has awarded a contract for 40 tons of coal to the Tri-State 
Coal Co., at $4.25 per ton, coal to be delivered during January. 
Address Agt. R. D. Owens, Room 207, Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Delphi, Ind.—The contract for furnishing the local Water- 
Works with about 7,000 tons of mine-run or nut and slack 
coal was awarded to the Haugh Coal Co. at $1.90 for mine-run 
and $1.70 for nut and slack. Address Agt. Talmar R. Arnold, 
City Water-Works, Delphi, Ind. 


Kt. Worth, Tex.—The Huffley Coal Co. has been awarded a 
contract for furnishing the Wheat Building with 40 tons of 
Wilburton slack coal at $2.80 per ton, delivered. The build- 
ing requires about 150 tons per year. Address Temple, Dick- 
son & Modlin, Wheat Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Belleville, lll.—The contract for furnishing the local pub- 
lic schools with coal during the ensuing year, has been’ 
awarded to the Pittsburgh Mining Co., at 6c. per bu. The 
schools require about $1,500 worth of coal a year. Address 
Secy. C. H. G. Heinfelden, Bd. of Edu., Belleville, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The contract for furnishing Smith, 
Kline & French Co. with about 2,500 tons of Highland buck- 
wheat coal (Vol. 8, p. 960), has been awarded to the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Co. for the first three months of the current 
year. Address Pur. Agt. W. G. McHenry, 35th and Poplar St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Wilkes-Barre Ry. Co. consume 
approximately 36,000 tons of No. 3 buckwheat coal per 
annum. The company has a storage capacity for 10,000 tons, 
and deliveries are made by railroad and wagon at the rate 
of 100 tons per day. Address Pur. Agt. T. A. Wright, Wilkes- 
Barre Ry. Co., 8 West Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Louisville, Ky.—The contract for the Louisville Water- 
Works Co. (p. 151), involving about 15,000 tons of coal, was 
awarded to the Continental Coal Corporation on Jan. 8. The 
contract will be filled on 2%-in. nut and slack Straight Creek 
coal, and deliveries will be at the rate of about five cars per 
week. Address, Pur. Agt. C. S. Potter, Louisville Water Coy 
Louisville, Ky. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Chicago & Alton has been forced to 
suspend the storage of coal temporarily, due to the scarcity 
of this product. The severe weather, famine in cars and de- 
mand from the leading consumers who are storing fuel in an- 
ticipation of a strike on Apr. 1, has resulted in acute shortage. 
The Alton planned to store 110,000 tons, but so far has been 
able to secure but 30,000 tons. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R. 
has contracted with the Willis Coal and Mining Co. to furnish 
200 cars of 11%4,-in. lump coal for storage purposes, and with 
the other following named companies: St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Coal Co., 800 cars; Bickett Coal and Coke Co., 300 cars; 
Miller Coal and Coke Co., 50 cars; Bald Eagle Coal and Min- 
ing Co., 50 cars; Senior Coal Co., 50 cars. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Terminal R.R. Association has con- 
cluded purchases of coal as follows: Southern Coal, Coke 
and Mining Co., 34,000 tons of Intermediate or Standard 2- 
in. lump coal, to be delivered during February and March, at 
a price understood to be $1.52% per ton, f.o.b. cars E. St. Louis, 
Ill., Maguire Coal Co., 6,000 tons of Standard 2-in. lump, same 
delivery and price understood to be $1.47% per ton. The 
Association has issued a request for further bids on 40,000 
tons of 2-in. screened lump for the same delivery, coal to 
be loaded in flat-bottom equipment. Address Pur. Agt. J. E. 
Williams, Jr., the Terminal R.R. Association, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Vol. 8, p. 959.) 
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HINK for a moment, if 
| Nia please, what the law- 
makers of most any coal- 
mining state in the Union 
could do to the coal-mining in- 
dustry of that state if they 
got bullheaded about the tax 
laws, mining laws, employers’ 
liability, the child-labor laws 
or any other kind of legisla- 
tion that directly affects the 
coal-mining industry. It isn’t 
even necessary to picture 
these legislators as worked 
up to the bullheaded state, 
for it is possible to imagine 
that they might do things to 
the industry even while their 
intentions and temper were of 
the best. 


ousiaer, tor example, the 
question of taxing mining prop- 
erties. A wide difference of 
opinion exists among mining 
men themselves as to how 
such taxes should be assessed, 
and until the question is thor- 
oughly discussed, assuring uni- 
formity of opinion, how are 
lawmakers to know just how 
to handle the matter, and how 
can a satisfactory conclusion 
be reached unless a majority 
of companies directly affected 
enter into the discussion? 


Standing back of the law- 
maker fanning the flame is 
Mr. Common People. Think 
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Why? 


T IS SURPRISING 
to find how many coal- 
mine 





officials are op- 
posed, under any and all 
circumstances, to their em- 
ployees writing for publi- 


cation. This is true in 

spite of the fact that no 

business at the present 
time 1s more in need 


of publicity. 
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what he is capable of doing, 
all with the best of intentions. 
We must give the public of the 
Dicsccuumany es ctedit for ca 
healthy sustained interest in 
matters pertaining to the so- 
cial welfare of the entire na- 
tion, and if we fail to impress 
them with the strides we are 
making in our camps in ways 
of social betterment, we have 
no one but ourselves to blame. 


Pulolicity 


Coal-mining men have one ad- 
vantage over those engaged in 
other industries when it comes 
to interesting the general pub- 
lic, and that is the fact that 
everything connected with our 
industry is of especial interest 
to all outsiders. 


Our explosions, mine fires and 
spectacular strikes have put 
us in a class apart, and any- 
thing that concerns us is more 
than likely to be of interest 
to the world at large. 


Eliminating all questions that 
affect our standing with our 
neighbors, the importance of 
publicity does not vanish. It 
helps us to obtain uniform 
wage scales, uniform railroad 
rates, uniform specifications 
from intending purchasers, 
and even uniform mining costs 
and royalty charges. 


We have nothing that we need 
hide from friend or foe, either 
within or without the indus- 
try. Bogies have never been 
known to survive a siege of 
publicity. 

It has been a long time since 
we fell back on Mr. Shake- 
speare, but we can’t resist the 
temptation right here: 


‘ee veo acDul. and 
damned be he who first cries, 
Hold! Enough!” 
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Worth-While Reports 
By PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER 


Stop and think about the reports you are receiving. 
Are they as accurate and reliable as they ought to be? 
Do you, day after day, receive reports that you believe 
are incomplete? Do they represent actual conditions ? 

The reports that are turned in by mine foremen or 
assistants may, like statistics, serve a useful purpose or 
they may be just a collection of tomfoolery. In fact, 
they may be worse than useless on account of the inclusion 
of statements that are unreliable or even misleading—not 
necessarily on account of any negligence on the part of 
the signers, but because of the nature of the reports that 
are required. 

Reports that may be relied upon are generally found to 
be supervised by a responsible person who constantly 
endeavors to keep them up to date and to get just exactly 
the facts that are needed. For the sake of uniformity 
and completeness a blank is usually furnished, and it is 
to this blank that much attention may be devoted profit- 
ably, if satisfactory reports are to be gathered. 


USELESS QUESTIONS 


It often happens that useless questions are asked. One 
company, for instance, in the daily reports required from 
assistant mine foremen, asks the question, “What is the 
thickness of the bottom coal left by mining machines?” 
Now the answer to this question is one of the company 
rules with which all of the assistants are familiar. There- 
fore they simply write down the limiting thicknesses 
allowed and let it go at that, never noting any cases 
where these dimensions are exceeded. More useful infor- 
mation would be obtained by those in authority if they 
substituted for this particular question one that might 
be stated as follows: “At what places is the thickness of 
the bottom coal in excess of 6 inches ?” 

Whenever a report blank contains a question that is 
obsolete, the blank ought to be superseded by one brought 
up to date. Nothing is more apt to cultivate a feeling of 
contempt for the report as a whole on the part of the one 
making it out than the necessity for omitting the answers 
to certain questions because they no longer apply. If 
the official making the report is required to skip over 
such inquiries, he will in turn be tempted to neglect others 
that may be of great importance. If a report blank 
encourages a spirit of negligence, its negative effect is 
decidedly greater than any possible advantage to be 
derived from the statements written thereon by the signer. 
Therefore every reasonable effort should be made to 
encourage accuracy. 

The successful composition of a good report blank is 
a matter of more than ordinary importance. Whatever 
information is required should be sought for as accurately, 
yet concisely, as possible. Again, while attempting to 
secure uniformity, the report blank should not be dragged 
down to the level where filling it out becomes a purely 
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mechanical operation requiring merely practice in the 
place of thought. 

The best report blanks make it necessary on the part 
of the signer to carefully and intelligently observe each 
day the progress of all of the work under his control. 
It is only such reports that are of any value whatever 
in making up a permanent record. Hence, care and 
familiarity with the work to be reported upon are of 
prime necessity in devising blanks. Moreover, the fact 
must never be lost sight of that however good and satis- 
factory a report blank may be at one time, it may be 
largely unsuited to its purpose at another period. 


ENCOURAGING THE MEN 


Those who gather the material for reports will work 
more conscientiously and eagerly if they know where the 
reports go. If they know that the “Big Boss” will see 
them, even occasionally, they will try harder to supply all 
the information required than they will if they know or 
even suspect that the reports merely go to an office assist- 
ant to be neatly piled together, filed away—and forgotten. 
On the other hand, if in the report the mine foreman is 
directed to state his needs in any particular line, and 
after recording them, he discovers that no notice is taken 
at the office of his requirements, he will come to the con- 
clusion that no one else pays any attention to his reports, 
so why should he ’—a perfectly natural consequence. 

No reports are unquestionably reliable unless they are 
checked up from time to time. Even honest and trust- 
worthy men with the best intentions are apt to fall into 
careless ways unless they know that the statements made 
on their daily reports are verified by personal inspection 
on the part of the official to whom their reports are 
addressed. Can any foreman be expected to send in 
consistently correct reports to a superintendent whom he 
knows he could lose in the live workings of his own mine? 
Reports, then, however complete they may be, will not 
supplant the necessity for personal inspection. 

Why not try to cut the dry rot, the vagueness, the 
indifference and the carelessness out of all reports? 
Instead of continuing to use any that, plainly speaking, 
are “fakes,” let’s throw them out, and in their places 
start anew with reports that are alive, to the point and 
filled with nothing but dependable statements. 


ee 


Getting a Raise 


Levinsky worked for Goldstein at $15 a week for a 


year or so. Then one day he plucked up courage and 
asked Mr. Goldstein for a raise. 
Goldstein said, “Vy do you vish a raise for? Vat do 


you do vit your time?” 
Says Levinsky, “For you I voik 8 hours, I sleep 8 hours 
und I play around for 8 hours.” 

“Den,” says Goldstein, “I show to you vy you do not 
deserve any raise. Look! Dere is 365 days in the year. 
Yeh? You say yourself you sleep for 8 hours a day. 
Dat is von toid of the year, so ve take it avay, 122 days, 
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und dere is left 243. Den ve vill take avay the time you 
play around, vich is another 122 days, and ve haf 121 
days. Now you don’t haf to work Sundays, so ve vill 
take avay 52 days, vich leafs us 69.” 

By this time Livinsky was thinking hard. 

“Also,” says Goldstein, “you haf off Saturday after- 
noons, vich is 26 more days, leafing 43. Also for lunch 
efry day you lose so much time, say for the year 14 days, 
vich leafs only 29. Now for all these Shentile holidays 
in the year, vich are 28 in all, ve must deduct it, vich 
leafs only one day—that is for Yom Kippur; so you 
see, Livinsky, the metter is you do not voik for me 
enuff that I should raise you even a little.” 

It is not intended that coal mine managers will tell 
ihis story to every employee who asks for a raise in 1916. 
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Some Random Notes 


By MINE SUPERINTENDENT 


These notes are written in response to the editor’s 
request for more articles from his readers and in the hope 
that some of the ideas mentioned may help to solve a 
few of the problems that seem to be eternally coming up 
in the management of mines. 

I feel sure that some of our troubles could be lessened 
if the men in actual charge of the mines would use the 
columns of Coal Age to a much greater extent than they 
now do and in this way put their problems and the solution 
of them before a large audience. 


Speaking of efficiency, while I don’t want to butt in 
on the wornout question of the efficient mine foreman, I 
want to remark that the $2,000 salary mentioned some 
time ago in that connection as being out of the ordinary 
was rather amusing. When you remember that so many 
of us are paying close to that amount, or even more, for 
the common or garden-variety type of foreman, it is a 
little funny, or would be if it wasn’t so tragic. While 
I think that among my men I have some of the best that 
I have ever known, I realize all too clearly that many of 
them fall far short of the ideal so often described in 
these pages. If our friend had said $4,000 or even $5,000, 
then the joke would not have been so apparent, because 
a mine foreman of that caliber could easily save his 
employers the difference between that figure and the 
ordinary salary even in the medium-sized mines, 


When a visitor asks you about your men and wants 
to know who is your best miner, what do you do? 
Probably like I used to—make a wild guess based mainly 
on total cars loaded and disregard entirely regularity of 
attendance, local conditions and all the other factors 
that should be considered before answering the question ; 
anyway, it’s none of his business, as he probably wants 
to hire the man. I became disgusted with this method two 
years ago, and being put on the right track by a remark 
that our president made during one of his visits, have 
in operation a scheme that is being gradually developed 
and now shows the relative value of the different men 
in terms of efficiency percentage. Of course it is far from 
perfect, but it eliminates many errors in sizing up the 
“men and frequently gives us food for thought when 
comparing the averages of different nationalities, married 
and single men, etc. Not least among its interesting 
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features is the influence of season. It would take up too 
much space to describe the plan here, but I am sure that 
the editor of Coal Age will forward to me any letters 
addressed in his care should anyone be interested, and | 
will be glad to give full details. 


I wonder how many of the readers of Coal Age have 
been up against the problem that I have just had to solve. 
I had to reconcile a Jeffrey-Griffiths dump and a car with 
a lifting end-gate. Of course it is easy enough to open 
the gate and then let it fall, as some mines are doing, but 
I wanted to sidestep the inevitable repair bill that would 
be caused in time by the shock of the falling gate. 

Like many things that look hard, the solution of the 
problem was absurdly simple. The attached sketch 
shows the arrangement. The arm to which the opening 
device is attached is held in position by a brake band on 
the brake wheel. Normally the brake is tight, but it 
ean be released by a lever in easy reach of the dump 
operator. As the car starts to dump, the hook on the 
car gate is caught by the roller and holds the gate 
stationary while the car completes the dumping movement, 
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UMMM 
DETAILS OF SIMPLE END-GATE LIFTER 


The forward movement of the car is taken care of by 
the swing of the hanger about its supporting pin at the 
end of arm. When the car is empty, the brake is released, 
and the weight of the door revolves the arm and lowers 
the gate. Just before it closes, the trip chain withdraws 
the roller from the hook and releases the gate. The 
brake is still held off, and the counterweight returns the 
device to its original position, ready for the next car, 
while at the same time the empty is run off the dump. 


Why is it that so little attention is given by contributors 
to the subject of car distribution to the miners in 
electrically equipped mines? By this I mean the methods 
of getting the empties to the loader and the loads away 
from him with as few delays as possible. It seems to 
me that a thorough discussion of this point would be very 
interesting and profitable, and I hope that somebody will 
start it. I have some little curiosity to see if anybody 
else has hit upon a pet scheme of mine for paying 
motormen. It works, and if it is new I'll pass it out for 
the jury to pass upon. 
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sm for Shaker Screens 


Bytes. WRIGHT* 





SYNOPSIS—There appears to be no means of 
calculating the pitch or rapidity of vibration of an 
ordinary shaking screen. These, as well as the 
area of the various screening plates and the length 
of stroke, must be determined from experience. 





The evolution of the shaker screen from the crude, un- 
balanced, eccentric-driven original to the machine of the 
present day has been brought about by the necessity of 
properly sizing large tonnages in a short time and the 
demand for a continuously running screen that will 
operate with low maintenance costs and minimum power. 

Experience, dearly purchased, combined with theoreti- 
eal calculations and scientific principles of design, has 
demonstrated that simple reciprocating motion must be 
assisted by gravity to obtain the best results. Most sat- 
isfactory operation is obtained by eliminating the ec- 
centric and substituting the crank drive and by adjusting 
the pitch of the plates containing the different perfora- 
tions to the angle which experience and practice alone 
can fix, as there seems to be no way to determine mathe- 
matically the proper inclination of a screen plate on 
a shaker. 

There are still so many unknown factors that affect the 
operation of an inclined screen, so many obscure condi- 
tions and so little attention given to this class of ma- 
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chinery after installation that the experienced designer 
uses a large factor of safety in all his calculations, but 
with due appreciation of the advantages of light weight, 
balanced sections, rigidity, simplicity and minimum 
power for operation. 

To get the full efficiency of a shaker screen, the coal 
from each dump must pass over the screen with sufficient 
velocity to remain ahead of the succeeding dump and the 
coal must remain on the screen only long enough to insure 
perfect sizing. The first requirement is met by the in- 
clination of the plates, combined with the speed of oscil- 
lation, and the second by the width and length of the 
perforated plates, especially the width, since a thin bed 
of coal will screen better and more rapidly than a thick 
one. 

There is, for instance, no way of demonstrating by cal- 
culation that a flat screen operating at high speed will 
not shake a 614-in. lump over 6-in. perforations, but we 
know it will not, and can determine the proper stroke, 
speed and inclination of screen only by adjustment and 
practice. 

On large screens, or shakers, sizing mine-run coal into 
three or four grades, a stroke of 5 to 6 in. is the most sat- 
isfactory, and 6 in. can safely be adopted as a standard. 
The speed is, within reasonable limits, dependent on the 
inchnation of the screen and varies from 90 to 120 
strokes per minute. A screen with a general pitch of 
15 deg. and a capacity of 3,000 tons should have a speed 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT 


OF CONTINUOUS FEEDER 
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of approximately 115 strokes (1.p.m. of crank shaft) per 
minute. 

The speed of a shaker with a 6-in. stroke is limited 
not only by a desired velocity of the coal, but by the 
unnecessary and excessive cost of a supporting structure 





that will be rigid under a shifting load at any higher 
speed than 120 r.p.m. 

Having found the average stroke and speed, the proper 
inclination of the screen is to be determined, and this 
varies somewhat in each district on account of. the way 
the coal in different seams is mined and its fracture. 
Some coals are blocky, with a large percentage of lump, 
others break in slabs or conchoidal lumps, ete. The pitch 
of the screen in southern Illinois or western Kentucky 
should be approximately as shown in the following table, 
and shakers in almost any district can be installed and 
operated in a satisfactory manner at these inclinations 
with small adjustments and slight variations: 


LONGITUDINALLY SHAKING SCREENS AND CHUTES 
(MINE-RUN) 
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Lump chute at end of screen with 1-in. perforations 
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With egg coal that breaks wedge shaped, the 15 deg. on 
6-in. perforations may give some trouble, as it is difficult 
to keep all the holes clear on this plate with almost any 
pitch and speed. 

SIDE SHAKING CHUTES (END LOADING) 


Degrees 
RTO OT LUMP CHUTE. ccc os. 0+ +s occ spele s aheeercies 18 
Nut chute with 1-in. perforations for de-gradation... 16 
Egg chute with 2-in. perforations for de-gradation.. 14 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Degrees 


Fixed lip screens for 6-in. egg (slot %x1%4 in. tapered) 30 
Fixed lip screens for 3-in. nut (slot %x% in. tapered) 32 


phumpyenute’ ........ Eero ce erciale wie, ¢ elesatspereran cietetensterctate 30 
miandard bar Screens .........¢. adie. 0.6, e.cvene se anmnatene Stora ones 28 
DESERT oye eee ola wicln yo elt e tine twice es we pore done: 38 
Mine=run chute 40-in. diam. (circular)....sss....--.- 28 
Peecrbopper and chute. ..6... si. ssa PETC Oa ROM 45 


Any of the side-shaking chutes will clear themselves 
with less pitch than shown, but would cause breakage if 
the coal is more than one layer deep on the screen; and 
for the same reason these chutes should be about 3 ft. 
wide to give plenty of room for the coal to follow its 
zigzag course. The corners of such a chute should be 
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rounded to a radius equal to the diameter of the coal 
it is to accommodate. 

The area of a screen is of course an important part of 
the design. This must be sufficient to size the coal and 
not so large that the material will be needlessly handled. 
With the best designing there will be too much screen for 
the first year of operation while the tonnage is small, and 
there must be just enough when the mine reaches the 
dumping capacity for which the outfit is built. The area 
of the de-gradation screens is generally governed by con- 
venient detail, but 16 sq.ft. is obtainable in most cases 
and is ample for a screen of large capacity. The area of 
the stationary bar screens is usually fixed by agreement 
between operators and miners, the standard screen in 
the Middle West being 72 sq.ft—6 ft. wide and 12 ft. 
long. The following areas of shaker plates are figured for 
a capacity of 1,000 tons in 8 hr. with a bar screen but 
no feeder. 
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With a combination shaker- and bar-screen tipple the 
screenings that pass through the bars reach the shaker 
before the lump coal is discharged from the weigh hop- 
per, and therefore one fairly good separation has been 
made before the entire dump is placed on the shaker. As 
bar screenings average about 40 per cent. of the total, 
the first plates on the upper section of the shaker are 
quite efficient, the entire area is serviceable for sizing 
and at the same time the balance of the screen is pre- 
served. The area of the ege plate is comparatively small 
because of the low percentage of egg usually made and 
the fact that all small pieces are removed by the time 
the coal reaches this plate. 

In the example noted, if the mine were operating 
on the mine-run basis, the area of the perforated 
plates should be increased approximately 30 per cent. 
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The shaker-plate areas given below are calculated on a 
mine-run basis, screens being provided with an automatic 
feeder, and are for a mine having a capacity of 2,500 tons 
in 8 hr., as follows: 
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The areas for a 4+,000-ton mine under the same condi- 
tions would be: 
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A feeder materially increases the capacity of the shaker, 
decreases the maintenance costs and lowers the power 
consumption. No shaker screen should be used without 
a feeder if the capacity is 2,500 tons or more per 8-hr. 
day. A feeder should also be employed at any mine 
where the pit car holds over 24% tons of coal. 

There are two types of feeders in general use—the re- 
ciprocating and the continuous feed—and each has its 
advantages and disadvantages. The best point about the 
reciprocating feeder is that it always leaves a cushion of 
coal in the hopper for the succeeding dump to strike, but 
this advantage is offset by the fact that the coal from 
two or three dumps is mixed in the hopper and it is 
difficult and often impossible to dock for impurities. The 
hopper of the reciprocating feeder is usually built for a 
capacity of three dumps, the front of the hopper being 
open the width of the feeder and about 30 in. high. The 
reciprocating pan, operating longitudinally at a speed 
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type of feeder it is possible to inspect each dump as it 
leaves the weigh hopper, and experience in its use has 
demonstrated that a dock boss has no trouble whatever 
in detecting dirty coal. 

To avoid sending the impurities over the screen and 
also delaying the hoist, a gate can be provided at the 
head of the shaker so that the docked car of coal can be 
diverted to a bin, where the impurities can be picked 
out with no delay to operations. 

Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement of the continuous 
feeder, its relation to the weigh pan, shaker, etc., and 
some of the mechanical details of its construction. Fig. 
2 shows this same design installed where two months’ 
steady service has failed to develop any objectionable 
features or defects and has proved its value as a feeder as 
well as a docking table. 


THe WEIGH Pan Snoutp Not BrEAK THE COAL 


A variety of weigh hoppers have been installed in coal 
tipples and some, even of recent design, are built with no 
regard for breakage of coal. A common type has been 
the pan with a bottom inclined at about 40 deg. and a 
vertical door operated by a toggle arrangement. In one 
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FIG. 4. PLAN AND 


of about 60 r.p.m. and with a stroke of 8 in., forces the 
coal through the opening and causes considerable grind- 
ing and breakage, especially with rapid hoisting. This 
feature probably outweighs or at least balances the ad- 
vantage of the coal cushion. 

The continuous feeder is made on the same general de- 
sign as the beaded slat or apron picking table, but of 
much heavier material and stronger detail. It is pro- 
vided with a dump chute and hopper at one end to re- 
ceive the coal from the weigh pan, and the sides are built 
up from 2 to 4 ft. high to prevent spillage. With this 
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OF DOUBLE COAL SCREENS 


instance the door opened vertically and was operated by 
a winch and cable connected to a 5-hp. motor. The ob- 
jections to this type are obvious, and it should be the aim 
of the designer to secure the transfer of the coal from 
the pit car to the weigh pan with a minimum breakage. 
This result is easily obtained by using the type of “flat 
pan” that breaks near the center for unloading. That 
part of the “flat pan” nearest the dump is inclined at 10 
deg. and the forward part at 20 deg., the dump chute 
from car to pan being very steep so that the coal will at- 
tain sufficient velocity to slide to the end of the weigh 
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hopper and spread evenly over the length of the pan; but 
of course this type will hold only one dump. 

Fig. 3 is the design of a weigh pan that minimizes 
breakage and will hold two or three dumps. This draw- 
ing also shows the dash pot and eccentric sheave which 
will be referred to. The design permits operating the 
gate both forward for loading over the screens and back- 
ward into the mine-run chute. This drawing, however, 
shows only the forward type. The weighman simply by 
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globe and check valve are placed at the bottom of the pipe 
to regulate the amount of air cushioning the closing gate, 
as well as to control the speed. 

The dash-pot arrangement was particularly satisfactory 
for absorbing the shock of the closing, though not for the 
opening, gate. It was also somewhat expensive. After 
considerable study and investigation the following ar- 
rangement was perfected and solved a problem of some- 
what serious proportions at the large-tonnage mines where 
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pulling one of two ropes opens the gate forward or back- 
ward as desired, and no change of gates is necessary and 
no time is lost. 

Fig. 2 is a view of this type of weigh hopper arranged 
to dump forward into a feeder or backward into the 
mine-run and local chute. The forward end is not so 
steep as it looks in the photograph, but it curved so that 
the coal slides up the end with very little initial impact. 

With a single weigh pan of the type shown in Fig. 3 
the equipment to operate consists of a 3-in. diameter 
shaft about 8 ft. long, running free in babbitted bearings 
to which are keyed grooved wheels to accommodate the 
counterweight chains, a flanged band brake wheel and 
two grooved wheels on which are suspended the chains 
that close the gate. 

Before coal is dumped, the gate is closed and 
locked by the band brake; the weight is then read, and 
the brake released, when the gate with the additional 
weight of coal will open. If necessary, it is locked open 
until the pan clears itself, and then by releasing the 
brake, the gate returns to its former position. 

To lessen the shock occasioned by the opening and clos- 
ing of this heavy gate, the dash pot shown in Fig. 3 
was designed ; the counterweight operating in a 10- to 12- 
in. pipe. A plate on the bottom of the counterweight is 
turned z'5 in. smaller than the bore of the pipe, and a 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF COAIL-PREPARATION APPARATUS 


the shock of the weigh-pan door operation is a matter of 
much concern. 

Assuming a weigh-pan gate 7 ft. long and 4 ft. wide 
to be inchned at an angle of 38 deg. when open, the 
travel of the gate on the open side would be about 36 in. 
The grooved wheels from which the gate chains are hung 
were designed with a circumference equal to twice the 
gate’s travel or, in this instance, with a diameter of 24 in. 
These were bored for 4-in. eccentric rotation, thereby 
securing a different leyer arm for the extreme positions of 
the gate. 

The wheels should be set so that when the gate is 
closed, it will be suspended on the long lever arm and 
when open, it will hang from the short lever, thus mul- 
tiplying by two the effectiveness of the counterweight. 

The counterweight wheel must be made with a radius 
equal to the long radius of the gate wheels, but of course 
bored for the shaft in the center. 

The result of this arrangement is as follows: A gate 
weighing 2,000 lb. requires approximately 1,000 lb. to 
balance it. With two tons of coal in the weigh pan about 
one-half is on the gate, and the reaction of the live load 
on the gate chains will be approximately 1,000 lb. each, 
but when the gate is opened, the eccentric wheels have 
turned over until the short radius is supporting the gate. 
The effectiveness of the counterweight has thus doubled, 
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A TIPPLE DURING CONSTRUCTION 


and the forces are balanced. At the lower end of the rod 
that runs through the counterweight and supports it is 
a coiled spring which absorbs the relatively small shock 
of the counterweight. 


Figs. 4 and 5 are designs which embody most of the 
features referred to and give a fair idea of the detail re- 
quired for proper preparation of coal at a mine designed 


for 4,000 tons in 8 hr. 
ai the main tipple 
tion of the tipple 
instalied. 

The main difference in the design of a shaker screen 
ing mine-run and one for handling small coal is 
in the pitch and speed, the former having a general in- 


and arranged for making 6 sizes 
Fig. 6 is a view during the construc- 
in which the screen shown in Fig. 4 was 
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clination of about 15 deg. and the latter not more than 
114 in. in a foot. 

The nut and pea screen may also be constructed of 
much lighter materiai and should either be suspended 
from ash board hangers or supported by them as struts, 
the latter arrangement probably being the more desira- 
ble from an operating viewpoint on account of affording 
an unobstructed space above the screens. The board 
hangers permit a free, easy swing of the shaker at high 
speed without danger of breaking from crystallization. 


Fig. 7 is a design sheet of a shaker arranged to size 
2-in. screenings into the following grades: No. 2 


nut = 2 in. to 114 in.; No. 3 nut, Up in. to 3%4 in.; No. 
4 pea, 34 in. to 7% ea ; and below 7% in. is duff. The 
area of the perforated plates may be figured from the 
drawing and was based on sizing 2,000 tons of 2-in 
screenings during a 7-hr. hoist. 

This type of screen should operate at a speed of about 
120 r.p.m. and a stroke of 3 in. This combination with 
a screening area as shown in Fig. 7 has been found en- 
tirely satisfactory in the preparation and perfect sizing 
of 2,000 tons of small coal as stated in 7 to 8 hr. 

The chute that carries the No. 2 nut from the end of 
the 114-in. perforations is used for picking purposes and 
is an ideal place to inspect and clean the nut coal. 

It is important in the operation of this type of screen 
to maintain the alignment of the shaker frames and keep 
the pitch between 114 to 144 in. in one foot, and they 
should never be started with a pile of coal at the head 
end. ‘The conveyor or elevator carrying the coal to the 
screens should be shut down first, and the screens entirely 
cleared of coal before being stopped. 
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A DOUBLE-DECK SHAKING SCREEN FOR PREPARING SMALL COAL PASSING A 2-IN. SCREEN 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Jim Rosamond, one of our camp’s practical jokers, 
decided today that it was time for someone to pull off 
something in the wash-and-change house ; probably because 
the building has been in use nearly a year and nothing 
unusual has ever happened therein. 

At any rate, after all of the men on the day shift had 
gone to work, Jim and his shadow, as the boys have a 
way of referring to Jim and his inseparable “buddie,” 
Tom Lanning, suddenly appeared in the bathhouse door 
and demanded that the doorkeeper, Theo Riser, find 
excuse for making himself minus for a short time—in 
fact, until they should give him the signal to return. 

This accomplished in a satisfactory manner, the plotters 
began at once to carry out their plans for the main 
adventure of the day. Tom hoisted Jim to the top of 
the building by means of two of the ropes used to elevate 
clothes, and Jim started in at once to tie knots in some 
of the socks and to exchange clothes on the hooks (a trick 
he had learned when a boy around swimming pools).. 

Tom having little to do, let his mind wander, and 


suddenly he recalled that Jim had played him false a ~ 


few days before, and now he had an excellent opportunity 
to even the score. Fastening the ends of the two ropes 
which he was holding in his hand, by means of which 
Jim was being held suspended near to the ceiling, to a 
hook on the side of the wall, he walked out to the center 
of the building directly under Jim. 

“Hey, Jim,” he called, “mind the tight place you put 
me in day before yesterday? Well, here is where we 
even up.” With that he deliberately turned on his heels 
and walked out of the building. 

Old man Riser, standing guard around the corner, was 
a little puzzled when he saw Tom leaving the building 
alone, but as soon as he satisfied himself that Tom had 
no intention of returning, he hurried over to see what 
had happened. The moment he stuck his head in the door 
Jim commanded him to take hold of the ropes and let 
him down, but under the circumstances Jim’s commands 
to him were not very impressive. He allowed Jim to 
exhaust his vocabulary of cusswords and other words, 
and then he remarked that Tom had given him orders 
to keep out of the building until he was sent for, and 
he saw no reason for going back on his orders. With 
that, he backed out of the building and closed the door, 
but was careful that the door was not closed so tightly but 
that he could hear what was being said within. 

Jim lost control of his temper in earnest the minute 
the door was closed, and he repeated all of the cusswords 
that he had made use of before and added some that he 
had never felt called upon to use on previous occasions. 
For fully 15 minutes he raved and snorted; then suddenly 
it occurred to him that if certain miners happened to 
come into the building for the purpose of changing their 
clothes, they also might rave, and he quieted down. The 
next time that Mr. Riser poked his head through the 
door he found Jim trying to get the knots out of the socks 
that were within reach. It was a rather difficult task 
because he had made use of a knot that would have been 
difficult to untie even while standing on the ground. 

He was still working on the knots when the men began 
to arrive from the pit. Mr. Riser stopped each one and 
explained matters before he allowed him to go inside. 
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They say Jim didn’t resent being made to untie all of 
the knots, after he and the clothes had been lowered to 
the ground, but when some of the miners who had also 
spent their boyhood around swimming pools suggested 
a ducking in the pool as a natural termination, he begged 
like a good fellow. They finally decided to omit the 
ducking because he was so covered with perspiration that 
they feared pneumonia might result. 
Large Klectric Hoist 


The Middle Fork Mining Co., of Benton, IIl., has 
recently installed one of the best hoists in the state. It 
is driven by a direct-current motor rated at 1,150 hp. 
and running at 99 r.p.m. High peaks in the current 
consumption, which would otherwise occur every time 
the hoist was accelerated, are prevented by the use of an 
Igner flywheel motor-generator set. 

As it takes some current to keep this set running even 
when the hoist is not being operated and considerable 





HOIST INSTALLED BY THE MIDDLE FORK MINING CoO. 
AT BENTON, ILL. 


current to bring the flywheel up to speed after stopping 
it, an alternating-current motor is used to drive the hoist 
when frequent operation is not required, as at night and 
on idle days. This is rated at 200 hp., takes current at 
2,200 volts and runs at 585 r.p.m., but is so geared that 
it drives the drum much slower than the direct-current 
motor. It is thrown out of gear when the main motor 
is used. 

The drum is cylindro-conical with a 7%-ft. cylinder at 
each end and an 11-ft. cylinder in the middle. It is 
grooved for a 13£-in. rope. The hoist is designed to raise 
21% cars per minute from a depth of 670 ft. The load on 
the rope at starting will be about 10 tons. Post brakes 
are used, operated by air. Acceleration and retardation 
are automatic. The hoist was built by the Vulcan Iron 
Works and is equipped with the Vulcan speed limit and 
overwind prevention device. 
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Joint Meeting of Anthracite Operators and Miners will be 
held in New York City, Feb. 21. 

American Concrete Institute will hold its annual meeting 
in Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14-17, 1916. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 
Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 112th 
and annual business meeting at the headquarters of the insti- 
tute, 29 West 39th St, New York City, on Feb. 14-17, 1916. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, New York City. 
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AUPARDTSO RT HE MAIN ISLAND CREEK COAL CO.’S CAMP AT OMAR, W. VA. 
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By ©. J. Furrrer* 





SY NOPSIS—The Main Island Creek Coal Co. is 
developing mines on the most modern lines. Much 
attention is being given to sociological conditions. 
Straightface cutting machines and gathering loco- 
motives are enployed. 





The Main Island Creek Coal Co., of Omar, W. Vaz, 
is one of the few coal companies in the Guyan field that 
in the last two years have been prospering, spending large 
sums for new equipment and steadily opening up new 
mines. <All this goes to show what it is possible to 
accomplish through good management and an efficient 
organization such as this company has developed. 

Where now stands the main portion of the camp, shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2, was nothing but a wilderness about two 





*Logan, W. Va. 





FIG. 2. VIEW OF MINERS’ HOUSES 


years ago. The company has approximately 31,000 acres of 
coal land, with a total productive area of about 28,000 
acres. Careful estimates place the total of coal in the 
property at 275,400,000 tons, and this tonnage is being 
steadily increased by new purchases and leases. 

In the present mines the coal seam is fairly uniform, 
averaging about 7 ft. thick, quite clean, except for the 
3 in, of shale which forms the parting between the upper 
and lower splits, at a height of 38 in. above the bottom. 
Top and bottom are exceptionally good, as the general 
mining conditions are favorable. 

The mine plan contemplates working on a panel system, 
with triple and quadruple main entries, double side butt 
entries, and rooms paneled off the butts. Entries and 
breakthroughs are driven 12 ft. wide, while rooms 20 ft. 
wide are spaced 60 ft. on centers, with 20-ft. break- 
throughs at 90 ft. centers. This leaves pillars 40x70 ft. 
which will be drawn later as the work advances. 
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CUTTING MACHINE ON WAY TO WORK 


FIG. 3. 
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FIG. 4. 


Haulage and gathering is done mostly by Goodman 
locomotives and gathering motors, these last being of the 
single type motor, equipped with 500-ft. reels of single 
conductor cable. The cutting is done with Goodman 
-straightface machines, which cut below the 3-in. parting 
of shale. This machine differs materially from the turret 
machine, although both cut from the track; the straight- 
face machine gets its name from the fact that it cuts 
a square place, making a straight face and straight ribs. 

It has two motors. The main motor drives the cutter 
chain and the pinion shafts by which the cutting arm 
is raised and lowered in the main frame to adjust the 
height of cutting. The secondary motor drives the 
drill shaft, the wire-rope drum, the feed pinion and the 
propulsion gearing. The conductor cable is carried on a 
trailer truck behind the machine; the reel is automatic 
in paying out the cable as the machine advances and 
winding it in as the machine backs out of the working 
place. It is simple in construction and designed for 
practical work. 

Fig. 3 shows the machine going to work, and Fig. 5 
shows it sumping the cutter arm at the right side of the 
room. Fig. 6 shows No. 4 tipple, built by the Link-Belt 
Co. and designed to handle 5,000 tons daily. Fig. 4 
shows the joint tipple, built by the Pittsburgh Coal 


VIEW OF JOINT TIPPLE PLANNED TO HANDLE THE OUTPUT OF TWO MINES 


Washer Co. This tipple is designed to handle 6,000 tons 
daily. Other tipples are being constructed as fast as 
possible, and new equipment of different kinds is coming 
in steadily. 


AIMS AND IprAts or A HigH OrpDER 


The management is not only trying to have its mines 
classed among the best in the state, but is doing all in 
its power to make Omar a model mining camp, in every 
sense of the word. The company store is one of the most 
uptodate in the district. It has its own refrigerator 
equipment, electric elevator, an expensive soda fountain 
and an excellent lighting system. The clerks are mostly 
young men of the kind that are doing things, not because 
they have to, but because they want to. There is a large 
and well-equipped clubhouse, under the Y. M. C. A. 
management. ‘There is now under construction a large 
building for the exhibition of motion pictures. This 
theater will be*leased to F. Midleburg, of Logan, one of 
the best-known picture men in the state. 

There is also under construction a miners’ bathhouse, 
where all men will change to their pit clothes before 


going to work and wash up and change again before 
going home. No lockers are to be used, but clothes hooks 


instead. By means of a light chain the discarded clothing 
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FIG. 6. NO. 4 TIPPLE HANDLE 5,000 
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can be hoisted nearly to the ceiling, the chain being 
secured by a padlock. The building -will be amply 
ventilated, so as to air and dry the clothes quickly and 
let the odors from them pass off unnoticed. The spacing 
of the hangers will be sufficient to avoid having the 
clean clothes of the men who are at work coming in 
contact with the dirty clothing of those who are off shift. 

The camp has also three baseball teams, two white and 
one colored, the company providing the park. The camp 
is well equipped for fire emergencies. 

There is no doubt that the Main Island Creek Coal Co. 
has well demonstrated what can be accomplished in a min- 
ing village toward the betterment of living. As an example 
of codperation I must also mention the periodical 
meetings for the discussion of questions as to conditions, 
progress, improvements, safety and welfare of all the 
officials from the manager down. 
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R. lal. Buchanan 


R. H. Buchanan has just taken the position of chief 
engineer of mines of the coal department of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co. which was made vacant by the promotion 
of S. E. Van Horn to be division superintendent. 

Mr. Buchanan brings to his new position a record of 
unusually successful experience. Until recently he was 
general superintendent of the Oak Hill Coal Co. He 
is one of the rather few men who have had successful 
careers in bituminous districts and have then come into 
the anthracite field and been equally successful, He was 
10 years in the West Virginia and Pennsylvania fields. 
The operations in both places were Madeira-Hill interests. 
He is a graduate of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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tf While father docs a 
miner’s work— * 


E leaves his father’s modest home 
Each morning on the stroke of eight; 

A nifty derby crowns his dome, 

His clothes are swell and uptodate. 
While father does a miner’s work 

In garments grimed to satin’s sheen, 
Son labors as a ribbon clerk— 

And keeps his hands and collar clean. 


Six days a week his father spends 
In chambers dirty, dim and dank, 
But when the week of labor ends, 
Puts half his wages in the bank; 
While son, who never saves a cent, 
Whose purse is always lank and lean, 
Breathes jealousy and discontent— 
But keeps his hands and collar clean. 
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Recent Jegal Decisions 
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Liability Concerning Trespassing Children—A coal com- 
pany which permitted children to play on its property at the 
bottom of a hill may be held responsible in damages for the 
death of one of them caused by the negligent act of a com- 
pany employee in permitting a rock to roll down the hill- 
side without warning. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Lyttle 
vs. Harlan Town Coal Co., 180 Southwestern Reporter, 519.) 


Injury Caused by Falling Mine Roef—Although a mine 
cperator is not an insurer of the safety of his employees and 
there is no obligation to make mine roofs absolutely safe, 
there is a nondelegable duty to furnish a reasonably safe 
place for work, and a mining company may be held liable 
for injury to a miner resulting from negligent failure of a 
timberman to properly support a roof, resulting in the min- 
er’s injury. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Grant vs. Con- 
sumers’ Lignite Co., 181 Southwestern Reporter, 202.) 


Liability for Negligence of Mine Engineer—A Texas coal 
»perator is liable for injury to an employee while performing 
his duties due to negligence of an incompetent engineer in 
starting a stationary engine while plaintiff was oiling a 
shive wheel, if plaintiff can establish negligence on the part of 
the operator in retaining an incompetent engineer. (Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals, Gibson vs. Texas & Pacific Coal Co., 
180 Southwestern Reporter, 1134.) 


Missouri Miners’ Requests for Props—The mere fact that 
a Missouri miner requested the operator to furnish props, as 
provided for by the state mining laws, does not show that 
there was such imminent danger in remaining at work with- 
out props as to charge the miner with contributory negli- 
gence in doing so. Such a request will cover any unsafe 
condition requiring props whether already existing or immi- 
nent. “It is not meant by this to say that a miner’s request 
for props, not complied with, might not, an unreasonable 
length of time expiring or other circumstances or conditions 
arising, come to mean that the necessity for the props called 
for had ceased. (Kansas City Court of Appeals, Bettoki vs. 
Northwestern Coal and Mining Co., 180 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 1021.) 
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He scorns a business 4 
that would spoil— 


= 

He scorns a business that would spoil = 
His smooth and exquisite veneer, = 
And rough and horny-handed toil = 
Evokes from him a mocking sneer. = 
He wants no dusty coal, b’gosh! = 
His dainty person to demean, = 
Nor any job that makes him wash = 
To keep his hands and collar clean. = 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 
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He cannot see that earth enthrones 
The one who struggles, thinks and sweats, 
Or that the softlings and the drones 
Are those she hastily forgets; 
And so, his father is a king 
Wherever mining men convene, 
While son is just a pretty thing 
That keeps his hands and collar clean. 


= 
= 
=> 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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SYNOPSIS—The anthracite operators inform the 
public that the 20-per cent increase in wages asked 
by the miners will increase the cost of domestic 
coal 60c. per ton. They do not, however, refuse 
to grant any increase in wage. Miners in West 
Virginia start a new union. Testimony in Colo- 
rado shows that union men swore to kill nonunion 
employees in the Colorado strike. Operators in 
Mobile declare wage increase not feasible. 





The Indianapolis convention completed its sessions on 
Tuesday, Feb. 1. The whole session was a victory for the 
administration forces and for the conservative element 
among the miners. John P. White showed an immense 
amount of strength. When he desired to name the committees 
himself, there was no demur; when the number for securing 
a roll call was increased eightfold, the measure was passed 
without difficulty; when Duncan McDonald and Adolf Germer 
tried to get an investigation of the union’s work and finances, 
the attempt was readily voted down. 

The change in the convention city and the removal to more 
expensive offices involving an increased rent charge of $1,500 
a year were both ignored by the convention, and E. L. 
Doyle’s attack of White for his conduct of the Colorado 
strike served only to cause the washing of the dirty linen 
of the union in public and to make it clear that had a man 
with Walsh’s talents and an interest in hearing the whole 
truth been on the Industrial Relations Commission he would 
have unearthed a condition in the union camps of Colorado 
which would have effectually discredited the union move- 
ment in that state. 


Doyle Telegraphs “Send $10,000 To Buy Guns” 

As it was, in a few hours of heated controversy, Vice- 
President Hayes declared that Doyle as secretary of the Colo- 
rado miners sent a telegram to International Secretary Wil- 
liam Green to “send $10,000 to buy guns,’ and in a moment 
of truthful forgetfulness of.the stand taken by the union 
that the Colorado strike was a success he added, “It is crimi- 
nal to continue a strike when all hope of winning it is gone.” 

In the debate opened by Adolph Germer, White read an 
affidavit from Thomas Westbrook, of Colorado, stating that 
three saloon keepers in the strike district openly sold mem- 
berships in the United Mine Workers of America to ranchers 
and carpenters and that many of these were placed on the 
strike benefit fund on instructions given by Germer. The other 
charges were mostly of disloyalty in the union and petty 
politics. One of the charges against Duncan McDonald—a 
misuse of $100,000—he seemed well able to meet. But the 
other matters just mentioned will bear remembering and fur- 
nish a basis for an inquiry into the activities of the union. 


Money Needed for the Control of 358,49814 Men 
But this is a matter apart from that under discussion which 
was the evidences of J. P. White’s supremacy. He proved 
this leadership again in the debate on the militia and on the 
no-suspension rule, and he only failed when he tried to take 
away the loaves and fishes of the delegates by reducing the 


representation. This was too much for these representatives 
to grant. Yet after all attendance at Indianapolis is an edu- 
cation, and it is doubtful if the union loses, or even the 


operators and public, by the large representation. One cannot 
organize and direct 358,498144 men without some expenditure 
of money. 

Among the president’s supporters is Frank Farrington, 
who is a believer in sane methods. Some believe White is 
likely to resign and that Farrington will be his successor. The 
radical elements look to Duncan McDonald, but these men are 
noisy and disturbing rather than numerous. They cause much 
delay and do much to exasperate, but their numbers are de- 


clining. Hayes, Green and Walker, the latter of the State 
Federation of Labor in Illinois, are looked upon as likely 
candidates. 


The anthracite operators met on Feb. 3, and the papers said 
the operators refused to grant any of the concessions asked, 
which is not true. The operators stated that the changes 
demanded could not be made unless the users of anthracite 
Were willing to pay a higher price for their fuel. The 
anthracite producers explained the conditions apparently 
with perfect fairness in their advertisements of Feb. 4 and 
5, which appeared in the papers of New York and other 
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cities. The statement is admirably clear, and both sections 
which appeared are repeated here to show that the operators 
emphasize only this fact: That the anthracite miners are 
earning a fair wage, and that if an increase is ordered by the 
public, the anthracite people will be pleased to concede it, 
but the people who demand it must pay the bill. 


Yu, 


Philadelphia, 
To the users of anthracite coal: 

The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, appointed by the 
President to inquire into labor conditions in the anthracite 
region and “to endeavor to establish the relations between 
the employers and wage workers upon a just and permanent 
basis,” made an award which, with minor modifications and 
considerable additional concessions to the wage workers at 
subsequent conferences, is still in force. The last agreement, 
signed on May 20, 1912, expires on Mar. 31, 4916. 

The miners are now demanding substantial concessions, 
entailing such additional burdens upon the operation of our 
mines that we deem it our duty to frankly and fully lay before 
the public the problem which confronts us—a problem which 
will ultimately affect every user of anthracite coal. The 
demand for 20% increase in wages alone will, in the aggre- 
gate, bring about an increase in the cost of anthracite coal 
to consumers exceeding $23,000,000 a year. 

The operation of the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania 
represents an investment of upward of $275,000,000 in plant 
and equipment, in addition to the value of the coal lands 
leased by the operators. 

_ Mining, though carried on by the most scientific methods, 
yields an exceedingly small return upon the actual capital 
invested; and while it is to be freely admitted that certain 
mines, worked under peculiarly favorable conditions, yield 
liberal profits, it is equally true that many anthracite mines, 
the product of which is needed by the public, are at present 
either operated at no profit or with so narrow a margin of 
profit that it is a matter of indifference to the operator 
whether or not they continue to be operated. 

_ The average returns are entirely too small to meet the 
increased cost of additional compensation to miners or sub- 
stantial changes in conditions of employment without a 
consequent increase in the price of coal to the consumer. 

We believe that the users of anthracite coal are vitally 
interested in the readjustment on Apr. 1, 1916, of the relations 
between the operators and the miners. We propose to acquaint 
anthracite coal users with the vital conditions of the industry, 
as well as with the social and working conditions of the army 
of 180,000 employees engaged in the operation of the mines. 


Penn., Feb. 3, 1916. 


Rise Would Be Unwarranted in Ordinary Times 


Because of the extraordinary industrial conditions caused 
by the European War, which causes have in no degree bene- 
fited the anthracite industry, the price of labor has rapidly 
advanced. A determined effort will be made by the miners 
to secure increased wages which would be unexpected and 
unwarranted in ordinary times. Such demands, if granted, 
would place a heavy and permanent burden upon every user of 
anthracite coal. 

We have conceived it to be our duty to inform the users 
of anthracite coal of the state of affairs, in order that an 
enlightened public sentiment may operate to fairly adjust 
the conditions which will arise and which must be discussed 
and determined within the next few weeks. 

If, after such presentation, the users of anthracite coal say 
it is our duty to make a large advance in the income of the 
miners and others employed in the industry and are prepared 
to meet the advanced cost by paying a higher price for coal, 
now is the time to say so, and we can meet the issue on that 
basis, but if the anthracite coal-using public is opposed to 
such concessions its voice should be plainly heard. 

The coal operators desire to deal justly with their employ- 
ees, granting every fair request, but they also deem it their 
duty to protect the coal-consuming public and to conserve 
its interest, just as they purpose to protect, so far as they are 
able, their own interests. 

We believe that our employees are entitled to receive 
reasonable wages to meet living conditions, comparable with 
wages paid in other similar lines of industry, where equal 
ehances for steady employment are offered, provided our em- 
ployees are willing to codperate, with their energy and thrift, 
in securing reasonable efficiency; and that the operators are 
entitled to receive a reasonable return on their investment, 
because in this way only can the necessary capital be secured 
to develop the mines for the increasing public necessities; 
and we also: believe that the consumer should be able to buy 
his coal at the lowest possible price after these conditions 
are met. 

It is in this spirit that the coal operators approach this 
vital problem, and they ask fair consideration by _the coal- 
consuming public of such facts as will be presented to them, 
in the belief that this intelligent consideration will insure 
an equitable adjustment of the approaching negotiations. 


COMMITTEE REPRESENTING ANTHRACITH OPERATORS 


Scranton Coal Co., by J. B. Dickson; Dodson Coal Co., by 
Alan C. Dodson; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Co., by 
E. E. Loomis, vice-president; Delaware & Hudson Co., by_W. H. 
Williams, vice-president; Green Ridge Coal Co. by W. L. 
Connell, president; Kingston Coal Co., by F. H. Zerbey, general 
manager; Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., by S. D. Warriner, 
president; Lehigh Valley Coal Co., by F. M. Chase, vice-presi- 
dent; Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., by C. F. Huber, 
president; Madeira, Hill & Co., by P. C. Madeira, president; 
G. B. Markle Co., by John Markle, president; A. Pardee & 
Co., by Frank Pardee; Pennsylvania Coal Co., by _W. A. May, 
president; Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., by W. as 
Richards, president; Susquehanna Coal Co., by Morris, Wil- 
liams, president; Temple Coal Co., by S. B. Thorne, president; 
wes. Wentz ame, by D. Wentz; West End Coal Co., by 
Cc. D. Simpson; Whitney & Kemmerer, by J. L. Kemmerer. 
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In their second argument the operators meet the miners’ 
demands one by one as follows: 


Miners’ Demand No. 1—We demand the next contract be 
for a period of two years, commencing Apr. 1, 1916, and ending 
Mar. 31, 1918, and that the making of individual agreements 
and contracts in the mining of coal shall be prohibited. 

The anthracite miners ask for a 2-year agreement, begin- 
ning and ending simultaneously with the agreements in the 
bituminous field—a business arrangement that is shown by 
actual experience in the bituminous field to threaten a bi- 
yearly disturbance of the peace and prosperity of the miners, 
operators and general public. 

The United States Government reports show that the time 
lost by strikes and suspensions, due to’ expiration of wage 
agreements in the bituminous coal field, between 1900 and 1912, 
in the years in which new agreements were negotiated, was 
$1,362,264 working days—a loss in earning capacity approach- 
ing the labor cost of digging another Panama Canal. The 
loss of time in those years in which no wage agreements were 
negotiated was less than one-tenth as great. 

In 1902, after a strike of six months’ duration, the President 
of the United States appointed a commission, consisting of 
Judge George Gray as chairman, with Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor; the Right Rev. John L. 
Spaulding, Brig.-Gen. John M. Wilson, Edgar E. Clark, then 
head of the Railway Conductors; Thomas H. Watkins, a coal 
operator, and Edward W. Parker, statistician of the United 
States Geological Survey, and instructed them as follows: 


White House, 
Washington, Oct. 23, 1902. 
To the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission: 

Gentlemen—At the request both of the operators and the 
miners, I have appointed you a commission to inquire into, 
consider and pass upon the questions in controversy in con- 
nection with the strike in the anthracite region and the 
causes out of which the controversy arose. By the action you 
recommend, which the parties in interest have in advance 
consented to abide by, you will endeavor to establish the rela- 
tions between the employers and the wage earners in the 
anthracite fields on a just and permanent basis, and as far 
as possible to do away with any causes for the recurrences of 
such difficulties as those which you have been called in to 
settle. I submit to you herewith the published statement 
of the operators, following which I named you as members of 
the commission. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

This commission made a thorough investigation of labor 
conditions lasting four months, and its award, except as modi- 
fied in the additional concessions given to the miners from 
time to time, is still in effect. It has produced prosperity 
and reasonable industrial peace throughout the anthracite 
region. The anthracite operators believe that the industrial 
disturbances incident to bi-yearly contracts are an unneces- 
sary evil, expensive to miners, operators and the public alike, 
and that reasonable adjustments can be made from time to 
time without the necessity of periodical disturbances, if the 
automatic method of the sliding scale, a profit-sharing plan 
established by the commission and abolished at the demand 
of the miners in 1912, is restored. a 

The sliding scale guaranteed the miners a minimum wage, 
but granted them an increase of 1% in their wage for each 
increase of 5c. a ton in the price of domestic coal at New 
York, which was the basing point. 





Present Agreement Protects Individual 


Under the present agreement it is provided that all new 
work shall be paid for at a rate not less than the rate paid 
for old work of a similar kind and character. 

Under this provision the operator may contract with his 
employees for the prosecution of such work as is not specifi- 
eally provided for in the rates.already established, paying 
therefor a rate which will give to his employees not less than 
the standard of wages paid for old work for which rates 
have already been established. 

In case of dispute the agreement provides that the fairness 
of the rate is subject to the review of the Board of Concilia- 
tion. 

The operators hold that it is their unquestioned right to 
make any change in the method of mining or the conduct 
of their mining operations which will secure additional safety 
to their employees or greater efficiency in their methods of 
production, provided that said change does not result in any 
reduction of wages to their employees below those rates estab- 
lished by the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
and the agreements subsequent thereto. 


Household Coal Will Cost 60c. Per Ton More 


Miners’ Demand No. 2—We demand an increase of 20 per 
cent. on all wage rates now being paid in the anthracite coal 
fields. 

The miners have made a demand for an increase in wages 
to the extent of 20 per cent. The present cost for labor alone 
of anthracite is approximately $1.80 a ton. An advance of 
20 per cent. in wages would mean an increase of 36c. in the 
cost of every ton of anthracite produced. 

The annual production of anthracite amounts to about 
$0,000,000 long tons, of which 60 per cent. is for domestic 
use. The steam sizes, comprising 40 per cent. of the‘total (in 
the nature of a byproduct), are sold for the best price obtain- 
able in competition with bituminous coal. The cost of pro- 
ducing all sizes is the same. The revenue received from the 
steam sizes is far below the cost of mining and therefore the 
coal used by householders and other consumers of domes- 
tic sizes of anthracite must be sold at a price which will pro- 
duce, when added to the receipts from steam coal, a reason- 
able profit on the entire production. This demand is equiva- 
lent to approximately 60c. a ton increase in the cost of the 
domestic sizes of anthracite. 


Earnings Have Increased Over 36 Per Cent. 


The miners justify this demand as follows: “Wages which 
were below normal increased 5% per cent. in 12 years and 
food 40 per cent. Surely this constitutes the basis for an even 
greater demand than was made.” : 

The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, after careful in- 
vestigation, stated ‘‘As to the general contention that the rates 
for contract miners in the anthracite region are lower than 
those paid in the bituminous region for work substantially 
similar, or lower than are paid in other occupations requiring 
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egual skill and training, the commission finds that there hag 
has been a failure to produce testimony to substantiate either 
of these propositions.” The commission found that the aver- 
age annual earnings of the contract miner in 1901 were $560; 
in the same year the average working time of anthracite 
collieries was 196 days of 10 hr. each; in 1902 the miners 
were given a 10 per cent. advance plus a sliding scale; in 1912 
they were given another 10 per cent. advance, the sliding 
scale being abolished at the request of the miners, making 
a total net increase in 1912 as compared with 1901 of 21 
per cent. In 1914, a normal year of mining operations, the 
averaging working time of anthracite collieries was 245 days 
of 9 hr. each. The anthracite miner therefore has received 
an advance in his opportunity for earning due to the increased 
time worked by anthracite collieries of 12% per cent. over and 
earned $560 annually, if he now works with the same energy 
above his wage increases. The anthracite miner who in 1901 
earned $560 annually, if he now works with the same energy 
as he did at that time, would earn $762.30 annually, an in- 
creased earning capacity of 36 per cent. 

In the case of day labor in and around the anthracite 
mines, such employees were awarded by the commission in 
1902 the same rate for 9 hr. work that they had previously 
received for 10 hr. Between 1902 and 1912 they were benefited 
to the extent of the increased working time and the sliding 
scale. In 1912 they were given a flat increase of 10 per cent. 
on the rates of 1902. Under the circumstances this class of 
labor has, through increased opportunity for work and in- 
Sie teen rates of pay, advanced its earning capacity 37% per 
cent. 


Miners’ Cost of Living Raised 16 Per Cent. 


The miners claim that food costs 40 per cent. more than 
at the time the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission made its 
award. Were this the fact the reports of the United States 
Bureau of Labor show that the cost of food represents 40 
per cent. of the workman’s cost of living for himself and his 
family. This would indicate an increase of only 16 per cent. 
in his total cost of living, as compared with an increase of 
Over 36 per cent. in his earning capacity. 

Since the 1912 agreement, which was accepted by both 
parties, it has been shown by evidence presented before the 
Board of Arbitration in the matter of the strike of the employ- 
ees of the Wilkes-Barre Railway Co. in 1915, that from 1912 
to 1915 the cost of living had increased only 3.1 per cent., 
including the cost of food, fuel, rent, clothing, taxes, insurance, 
social and religious organizations, tobacco and periodicals, ete. 
Rent, so far as the miner is concerned, has not materially 
changed. 

The increase in the opportunity for earnings as compared 
with the increase in the cost of living combine to make the 
increased prosperity of the anthracite miner far in advance 
of other classes of labor. The greatly increased deposits since 
1902 in the banking institutions of the anthracite region, 
as well as the increased ownership of homes by mine workers, 
bear out this statement. 


Users of Domestic Sizes Would Bear Burden 


Miners’ Demand No. 3—We demand an 8-hr. day for all 
day labor employed in and around the mines, the present 
rates to be the basis upon which the advance above demanded 
shall apply, with time and half time for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. 

The miners demand an 8-hr. day as the maximum for all 
labor in and out the mines. This demand is not made for the 
contract miner, who suits his own convenience as to his 
ROL time and rarely labors more than six or seven hours 

aily. 

The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission awarded an 8-hr. 
day, without loss of daily wage, to those classes of work- 
men such as firemen and certain engineers whose labor was 
sufficiently burdensome to warrant it. Other classes of labor 
work a 9-hr. day. 

To reduce the maximum number of hours which a breaker 
may work each day, as demanded by the miners, will certainly 
reduce the capacity of the anthracite mines and will surely 
increase the Janger of a coal shortage at the time of year 
basee an increased production is required by the consumers 
of coal. ; 

The employees in the anthracite mines have abundant 
opportunity for social recreation. If the higher cost of living 
is the reason for the demands of the anthracite employees, 
the workmen certainly should be willing to give the sams 
thrift, time and energy as heretofore. There is nothing in this 
demand which will increase their annual compensation. On 
the other hand, the cost of maintaining, pumping out, venti- 
lating and timbering the anthracite mines is a continuous 
expense, and any reduction in output of the mines must in- 
crease the cost of producing coal. : 


Same Objections to Union Still Obtain 


Miners’ Demand No. 4—We demand full and complete rec- 
ognition of the United Mine Workers of America of Districts 
Nos. 1, 7 and 9, Anthracite. 

A complete recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America of Districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9 is demanded. The Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission declared that the constitution of 
the United Mine Workers did not offer inviting inducements 
to enter into contractual relations with it, and the commis- 
sion declined to order the recognition of the union. 

The operators asserted at that time, and they continue to 
assert, that they have no objection to their employees joining 
union or labor organizations. 

Under the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
there is no discrimination between union and nonunion men. 
The operators believe that the rights of organized labor are 
fully protected by the open-shop principle established by the 
commission, which declined to approve a “closed shop” ar- 
rangement, such as is now proposed, involving practically 
the compulsory membership of all employees in an organiza- 
tion. In the words of the commission, “the contention that 
a majority of employees, by voluntarily forming a union, ac- 
quire authority over others is untenable,” and as Abraham 
Lincoln said, “No man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other’s consent.” 

Their further unwillingness to recognize and deal with 
the United Mine Workers, as then and as at present consti- 
tuted, was based on the fact that the majority of the members 
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of the union were employed in the bituminous coal fields, 
that the organization was officered chiefly by bituminous 
coal men and that to deal with them would be dealing with 
an organization controlied by men engaged in a rival industry. 
The commission based its award upon those contentions which 
were sustained by evidence and upon the fact that the local 
unions in the anthracite field were, to some extent, con- 
trolled by the votes of young boys lacking in experience, 
wanting in judgment and, so far, irresponsible. The reforms 
in the constitution of the United Mine Workers, which were 
recommended by the commission, have not been effected. It 
is unreasonable to subject the anthracite region to the politics 
of an organization absolutely controlled from the outside. 
The full recognition of the union, as demanded by the min- 
ers, involves the “check off,” which means the compulsory 
eollection by the operators of such dues, assessments, fines, 
etc., aS may be assessed against the miners by union Officials, 
an un-American practice. 

Our investigations in the bituminous field fail to show any 
place where recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America has secured the common benefits—the elimination 
of strikes, promotion of peace, and the speedy settlement of 
disputes—which it is claimed will be accomplished if granted 
for the anthracite region. 


Misleading Statement About Arbitration 


Miners’ Demand No. 5—We demand a more _ simplified, 
speedy and satisfactory method of adjusting grievances. 

The miners gave as a reason for this demand that the pres- 
ent system, “growing out of contract provision between 
miners and operators, is antiquated.” 

This explanation is not in strict accordance with the facts. 
The present method of settling differences has not grown out 
of contract provisions between miners and operators. It was 
imposed upon the miners and operators in the anthracite 
region by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission as a part 
of its award, which provided a Board of Conciliation, through 
the operation of which strikes and lock-outs should become 
unnecessary. 

This board consists of six permanent members, three 
elected by the miners and three elected by the operators, and 
an umpire appointed by the president judge of United States 
Court of Appeals of the Third Judicial Circuit when the mem- 
bers disagree. The umpires so appointed have been Carroll 
D. Wright, Charles P. Neill, former United States Commis- 
- sioners of Labor, and George Gray, of Delaware. 

In the 1912 agreement the miners insisted upon a departure 
from the method of settling grievances established by the 
commission. This change provided for grievance committees 
at every colliery, which should consider with the company 
officials grievances originated by the miners. Instead of 
promoting peace, however, the activities of these committees 
have increased the number of local strikes throughout the 
region by almost tenfold in violation of the letter and spirit 
of the agreement. 

The operators believe 7 
committees and return absolutely to the method established 
by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. The Board of 
Conciliation established by it provides an open court and a 
simple and efficient method for the adjustment of difficulties 
that cannot be settled immediately by the miner with the local 
official of the company. q l 
tion has stood the test of 13 years; it is held up by economists 
and students of labor problems, both here and abroad, as a 
model, and it is believed that any further departure from the 
rules laid down by the commission will be a decided, step 
backward and an encouragement to labor troubles in the 


anthracit2 field. Some complaints have been made over delays | 
in securing action by the board, but its decisions have always 


dated back to the time when the grievance was first raised, 
and no man has suffered ioss on account of the time required 
for its proper adjudication. We are not aware of any court 
of last resort in the country which has cleared its calendar 
more thoroughly or more promptly. ; ; 

It is impossible to decide these controversies at sight. 
Some investigation and earnest consideration is required to 
decide any controversy. The law’s delays have been a fruit- 
ful source of complaint from time immemorial; but human 
wisdom has never been able to devise a system of adminis- 
tering justice which does not involve time for investigation, 
when the passions aroused by the controversy have subsided, 
and time given for calm deliberation—all of which are essen- 
tial to secure righteous judgment. 


A Demand That Would Destroy Ambition 


Miners’ Demand No. 6—We demand that no contract miner 
shall be permitted to have more than one working place. | 

This demand is apparently intended to limit the earning 
capacity of the more efficient miner, who in reality acts in 
the capacity of a general contractor. There can be no well- 
founded objection to the system for the reason that the agree- 
ment of 1912 distinctly provides that “the rates paid by nny 
contract miner to his employees shall not be less than the 
standard rate for that class of work.” : : 
' This arrangement was satisfactory to the miners in 1912. 
Conditions have not changed, and we believe that any indi- 
vidual who desires to take contracts of this nature and by his 
ability and energy is able to increase his earnings should 


be encouraged in his ambition and not fettered by rules and- 


regulations to the contrary. 
Miners Seek Lower Priced Mining Supplies 


Miners’ Demand No. 7—We demand that the selling price 
of mining supplies to miners be fixed on a more equitable 
and uniform basis. es ; ’ 

Yhis demand refers to the price of mining supplies, mainly 
explosives and oil. To safeguard the lives of the miners and 
protect the mines it is necessary to have explosives and oil 
standard in character. The operator is responsible for acci- 
dents and therefore must necessarily purchase and distribute 
proper supplies to the miners. They are sold at little advance 
over their cost and expense of handling, and at the present 
time the cost of some of these supplies to the operator is 
greater than the price at which he sells them to the miner. 

Miners’ Demand No. 8—We demand that wherever coal is 
mined by the ear all coal shall be weighed and be paid 
for on a mine-run basis by the ton of 2,240 lb. and payment 
shall be made for dirt and rock. 
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it better to abolish the grievance’ 


The work of the Board of Concilia-. 
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The subject of this demand represents another case where 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission declined to interfere 
with established custom. In rendering its decision the com- 
mission said it was “not prepared to say that the change 
to payment by weight based on a 2,240-lb. ton, when the price 
would necessarily be adjusted to the number of pounds, would 
prove of sufficient benefit to the miner to compensate for the 
expense and trouble thereby imposed upon the operators, nuw 
paying by the car.” 

There has been no change in methods and the same argu- 
ment applies with equal force today. A car of fixed capacity’ 
is certainly a standard of measure, just as the quart and 
peck are standards in trade. 

The price paid per car has been fixed on the basis of coal 
cleaned to within a fixed limit of impurities. For veins carry- 
ing a large amount of refuse material, either the price per 
car has been adjusted to meet the condition or the miner is 
paid a special consideration for eliminating dirt and rock. 
Under these circumstances it is not necessary to hoist such 
refuse to the surface and go through the process of removal 
in the course of manufacture in the breaker. Every well- 
managed business throws out waste as soon as possible; to 
do otherwise would be asking the public to pay a premiuin 
for inefficient methods that were entirely unwarranted an 
unjustifiable. 


Machine Rates If Unfair Can Be Adjusted 


Miners’ Demand No. 9—We demand a readjustment of the 
machine mining scale, so that equitable rates and conditions 
shall obtain as a basis for this system. 

The operators believe the rates now paid are fair, but if 
any adjustment is necessary, there is no objection on their 
part to. making such changes as will give the machine min- 
ing men the opportunity of earning wages that are equitable 
as compared with those of equivalent occupations. 


Demands Will Abolish Arbitration 


Miners’ Demand No. 10—We demand that the arrange- 
ments of detailed wage scales and the settlement of internal 
questions both as regards prices and conditions be referred to 
the representatives of the operators and miners of each district 
to be adjusted on an equitable basis. 

The miners justify this demand on the following groun.: 
“Miners and operators constitute the. contracting parties for 
the purpose of mining coal. It is absurd to refer differences 
arising from this contractual relationship to parties other 
than their representatives.” Disputes between citizens over 
their contractual relations are settled by the courts, and the 
judges, who are empowered by law to find and declare jus- 
tice, are not representatives of either party. The operators 
bei:eve that differences between employers and their employ- 
ees who are directly affected should be settled by the inter- 
ested parties, if possible. If they cannot agree, they believe 
that the differences should be adjusted by the fair and open 
arbitration provided by the Board of Conciliation as estab- 
lished by th2 Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, by which 
the 368 cases that have come before it have. been satisfactorily 
adjudicated. 

Every well-informe1 »2n who has made a study of con- 
ditions in the anthracite field will agree that the anthracite 
industry as a whole is now conducted on as low a margin 
of profit as is possible if the operators are to continue to serve 
the public. 

As any increase which may %s granted must necessarily 
‘be eventually paid * 7 the heads of families and other users 
of anthracite, the operators, while desiring to deal justly 
with their employees, deem it their plain duty to resist any 
unreasonable demands. 


Miners’ 


New Miners’ Union in Central West Virginia 


In West Virginia an organization to be known as the 
West Virginia Mine Workers has been started as a rival of the 
United Mine Workers of America. C. F. Keeney is president 
and Lawrence Dwyer is secretary. The new organization has 
de*lared that it has signed a contract for almost three years 
daixugz rrom Apr. 1, 1916, with some of the leading operators 
in tre Kanawha district. The signatories are the Cabin 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., the Carbon Coal Co., the West 
Virginia Colliery Co., the Republic Coal Co., the Wake Forest 
Mining Co., the Wyatt Coal Co., the Dry Branch Coal Co. and 
the Coalburg Colliery Co. 


Oath te Kill Ununionizea “en in Colorado 

Several men accused of muzder and violence during the 
Colorado strike are being tried at Castie Rock, in Douglas 
County—a farming community. Klick Oseirk on Jan. 27 de- 
clared at the trial of four former strikers charged with killing 
Major P. P. Lester that Robert Rohe, an organizer of the 
United Mine Workers of America, administered an oath to the 
members in a hall at Walsenburg by which they were obli- 
gated to burn the mining camps and kill everyone who did 
not belong to the union. 





Railroaders and Miners Strike Together 


It is rumored at Mobile, Ala., that W. S. Carter, president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, and W. G. Lee, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, are 
directing their efforts to combine the miners and railroad men 
in demands for increased wages, arguing that if they strike 
together the publie will bring immediate pressure on the em- 
ployers to make all the concessions demanded. This rumor 
Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and W. G. Lee, head of the trainmen, absolutely 
deny. They further say that no official of their unions will 
be sent to Mobile. The operators at the joint meeting with 
the miners in Mobile are urging that they cannot raise wages. 
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Newly Elected President 





Many men start hfe with nothing. Arthur Baldwin 
commenced with less than that, for he had to borrow $50 
to pay the expenses incidental to his entering college. 
When he came out with his law diploma, he had paid 
back the $50 and had $850 in the bank. If there was 
‘anything from hustlng laundry to running a summer 
hotel that he didn’t do to help defray his college expenses, 
we have been unable to learn of it. 

He is the kind of man who represents 
in the American ideal of citi- 
zenship. He is a worthy suc- 
cessor to John A. Hill, his 
closest friend. Both were 
farmer lads and both had to 
climb on ladders of their own 
building. John Hill didn’t 
carry his superiority pinned to 
the lapel on his coat; Arthur 
Baldwin likewise carries his 
hidden somewhere inside. 

When worries were thick and 
labors heavy, both men found 
consolation in the woods, close 
to nature; and it was in these 
hours that their lives blended 
and their friendship grew. 
Otherwise the death of John 
Hill would not have been a 
command to Mr. Baldwin to 
forsake a practice in law that 
had already netted him a for- 
tune and to enter on a career 
where the chief reward will be 
the advancement of humanity 
and the satisfaction of having 
fulfilled a trust by placing 
wealth of heart above that of 
hand. Arthur Baldwin believes that the pursuit of riches 
is not only legitimate, but a duty; however, he has defin- 
ite ideas concerning the amount of money one man should 
have. ‘To him wealth is an opportunity for increased 
usefulness rather than an end to labor or the climax of a 
career. He believes that if earthly goods are kept under 
your feet they will do no harm, but if permitted to rise 
as high as your heart they will bury you alive. 

Mr. Hill took journals that were already great and made 
them greater. Arthur Baldwin has to take these papers 
that are the models of modern practice and set them on 
a still higher plane. Almost anyone can improve an imper- 
fect and inefficient machine, but it requires a master to 
increase the effectiveness of one that is already recognized 
as standard. 

Many people believe that if you want something done 
quickly, give it to the busiest man you know; he doesn’t 
dare lay anything aside and has to shovel all the time to 
keep from being snowed under. That thought represents 
truthfully the life of Arthur Baldwin. He is the type 
vf man who is always just ahead waiting for opportunity 
to come along. With him dispatch is far better than 
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discourse, and the shortest answer of all, on every occasion, 
is in the doing. 

Simplicity, that one characteristic most difficult to simu- 
late, is the keynote of his life. All things nonessential 
have been eliminated, and his whole existence has been 
reduced to its minimum of real needs. He is neither too 
tall to stretch nor too small to stoop, and prefers service 
to show. One thing is sure—he is not the sort of man 
who will worry because he can’t play the organ and march 
in the procession at one and 
the same time. 

For ten years Mr. Baldwin’s 
attention has been directed 
almost entirely to business 
problems. At the present time 
he is treasurer of the Rogers 
Silver Plate Co.; treasurer of 
the Borough Development Co., 
which holds a contract to re- 
move ashes from the City of 
Brooklyn ; treasurer of the Bos- 
ton Development and Sanitary 
Co., which handles all the 
garbage and ashes for the City 
of Boston; vice president of the 
Automatic Fire Protection Co., 
and secretary of the Mississippi 
Wire Glass Co. For years he has 
been Mr. Hill’s business ad- 
viser and confidant, which po- 
sition of intimacy between the 
two men enables Mr. Baldwin 
to enter on his new work not 
in the least unfamiliar with 
the details and policies of the 
business. 

As head of the Hill Publish- 
ing Co., no one need fear that Arthur Baldwin will pull 
down the banner of honest service and fair, impartial 
dealing that John Hill hoisted to the masthead. No one 
need fear that ideals and principles will be sacrificed to 
insure harmony with public opinion. While always cool, 
never dealing in threats and abuse, Mr. Baldwin possesses 
that determination or fixity of purpose that ‘compels 
others to feel confidence in him. His is the kind of 
resolution that makes a way where none is open. 

Power to achieve is nothing without the will to labor; 
talent is of little value unless there is a purpose in view. 
Conscience may set a man on his feet, but it requires will 
to hold him upright. The Hill Company has in Arthur 
Baldwin a leader of rugged character; a man not old in 
years, but ripe in experience—one who does not vacillate, 
and who, although possessed of unflinching courage, will 
always endeavor to draw rather than drive. He has ac- 
quired a reputation for caution, but in the final outcome 
acts with decision. Best of all, he knows how to yield grace- 
fully as well as to oppose firmly, and realizes to the full 
that any man who acknowledges he is in the wrong is 
simply saying he is wiser today than he was yesterday. 


BALDWIN 
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What Must Surely Happen 


They say political economy misses the truth as often 
as it hits it. But then. sometimes it hits the mark, and 
it is not well for us on such occasions to be found spurning 
the aid it affords. Besides, the dictum which follows is 
as unquestioned as it is obvious. One wonders that the 
public has been so long sensing it. 

Now the true faith is that, granting one district has a 
high wage tariff and an elaborate deadwork scale and 
another a low wage tariff and no allowance for deadwork, 
under the percentage increase the one with the high wage 
will have larger increases than the one with the smaller 
wage and will be gradually driven out of the market. 
The only salvation for the operator and miner in the 
high-wage area is to see that the rises in both districts 
are identical and not merely equal in percentage. 

Thus in the thin vein of the Pittsburgh region the 
hand-mining run-of-mine rate is 64.64c. per ton. A 
10-per cent. increase would bring the rate to 71.104ec. 
per ton. The payment for narrow work is $1.52 per yd., 
and this a 10-per cent. increase would raise to $1.672. 

The rate in the nonunion districts of Pennsylvania 
right near-by the union district was, till it was raised 
Feb. 1, $1.44 per 100 bushels, or 36c. per ton. A 10-per 
cent. increase would have raised it to 39.6c., but instead 
it was made the next even figure lower, 39c., which is 
equivalent to an increase of 8.33 per cent. Now had 
the rule of identical increases based on the Pittsburgh 
scale for the thin vein been followed, 36c. would have 
been increased by 6.464c., and the rate instead of being 
o9c. would have been 42.464c. So the nonunion districts 
by this little rise might hope to gain 3.464c. per ton if 
10 per cent. is granted in the thin vein, and concurrently 
the increase recently posted in the nonunion districts is 
not modified. 

But this statement does not exhibit the whole difference 
between the nonunion and union mines of Pennsylvania. 
Assuming that the mines in both areas are worked by 
approved conservational methods, a certain portion of 
every working is “first mining” and should be driven 
extremely narrow. Further, when drawing pillars, cross- 
cuts of narrow width should be driven through the pillar 
at short intervals. With rooms at 84-ft. centers and 
12 ft. wide and with 8-ft. crosscuts driven at 16-ft. 
centers in the drawing back of the pillar, and with coal 
6 ft. thick as in the thin vein district of the Pittsburgh 
region, as much as one yard of roadway would have to 
be driven for 10.18 tons of coal. 

In the nonunion districts this is done without charge. 
There is a rate for 12-ft. roadway in the union 
districts, as has been seen. It is hard to say what rate 
would be charged for an 8-ft. roadway, but at the same 
rate of $1.52, the cost per ton would be 14.93c., to be 
increased to 16.42c. when the 10-per cent. increase is 
granted. In fact the old entry rate is not $1.52 but $2.04 
per yard, and from that consideration we can well infer 
that assuming a rate of $1.52 favors nonunion districts. 


It will be readily seen from this why it is impossible 
for the Pittsburgh mines running on a union basis to 
adopt a conservational way of mining with such a dead- 
work scale, and it will also be noted that the increased 
cost of such deadwork is making conservation increasingly 
less hkely. It is deplorable that this is so, but the 
emissaries of the companies who do not pay extra for 
narrow work cannot convert the other operators who 
have to pay it.. It will be seen also that the increase 
in wage for mining coal in nonunion districts where 
there is no deadwork scale should be, not 3c., but 7.957c., 
if the two regions would be kept on an even basis, and 
this is a rise of nearly 22.1 per cent. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that this measure 
of equity will be granted. It will be said by some that 
the methods of work in the unionized Pittsburgh district 
now obtaining will not subject the operator to the 16.42c, 
cost for narrow work in rooms, but to far smaller charges. 
There is enough reason in this argument to make both 
sides discuss it with animation. 

But even dismissing the matter of deadwork allowances 
and looking at the straight mining rate it is evident that 
an identical rise in the union and nonunion rates would 
mean an increase in the nonunion field of Pennsylvania 
of about 18 per cent. for a rise in the union field of 
10 per cent. only. That means that if the parity is to 
be even partly maintained the coking country must raise 
wages twice as much as they have already done or the 
demand of the miners in the union field must be halved. 

If equal percentage rises are to rule, the end will be 
bankruptcy for the sections paying the larger wage. 
To those that have burdens more are being given in 
proportion to those which they already bear. No 
wonder every once in a while a whole state like Ohio 
suddenly collapses under the loads heaped lavishly upon 
it. The percentage increase is a hypocrisy from which 
we pray America may be delivered; but so far there has 
been not even a call for deliverance, so little do the opera- 
tors who have been paying high wages realize how they 
are robbed by the system. 
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will Nonunion West Virginia 
Emulate Pennsylvania? 


It is gratifying to see that the nonunion Pennsylvania 
bituminous operators realize that there should be a rise 
in wages and are forehanded in providing it. Their 
increases date from Feb. 1 and so will antedate by some 
two months the new scale in the union bituminous fields. 


In Pennsylvania the profits of mining by reason of real 


business and because of the frenzy produced by embargoes 
are extremely large just now, and the operators, steel 
men and railroad men are anxious to avoid a suspension, 
and so have been prompt in granting their advances. 
In West Virginia the improvement is not so marked. 
As a result that state has not so readily anticipated the 
action of the joint scale committees. Moreover, the 
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freight-rate controversy has made West Virginia uncertain 
of the future. The scare and the danger of increase: 
freight rates West are not at an end and some of the 
West Virginia operators cannot feel exactly easy while it 
continues. Of course this hardly applies to those pro- 
ducers who ship East, and Coal Age regrets that last 
week it overlooked the increase of 5 per cent. granted 
by the Consolidation Coal Co. The Pocahontas region 
ships mostly East, and it could well afford to give 
evidence of its readiness to give an identical rise with 
that given the low-volatile and the coking regions of 
Pennsylvania. It should be mentioned here that the 
United States Coal and Coke Co., which operates in the 
Pocahontas region, has granted a 10-per cent. increase in 
rate. The rest of West Virginia would do well to follow 
suit. 

The State of West Virginia does not have to meet so 
high a charge for employer’s liability as Pennsylvania. 
That increased cost has been imposed on the Pennsylvania 
operators this year, and consequently has put them by 
that much at a disadvantage. The West Virginia coal 
producers might remember that; though of course they 
will not forget that the frequency of accidents is expected 
hereafter to put their rate up much beyond $1 per $100 
of payroll, at which it formerly stood. The lability rate 
in Pennsylvania will add about 4c. to 5c. to the cost of a 
ton of lump coal, and this disadvantage should hearten 
the West Virginians to make a promise that they will 
give an identical rise with that accorded by their 
northern neighbors. 
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Will J. P. White Please Get 
Down and Boost 

There are two industries for like reasons deserving of 
a degree of commiseration—the railroad and the anthra- 
cite-producing businesses—though they are not exactly 
ona par. The railroad people cannot succeed in getting 
freight-rate increases of any moment. but. every. little 
while they suffer a severe cut. 

Yet their wage earners are always trying to get increases 
in wages and bettered conditions. Legislation is passed 
for compensation, greater safety and increased taxes, 
yet freight rates are unchanged. It is a disgraceful situ- 
ation and should be remedied. The railroad employees 
should show by their indignation that they condemn it. 
They surely understand that they do not profit by work- 
ing for a monopoly, because the people are trying to 
strangle the monopoly; and a strangling man is affected 
not only in his head, but in his members. 

The anthracite-producing business is more fortunate. 
So far it has been able to increase prices so as to cover 
without loss all the wage and tax increases which it has 
had to meet, though greater difficulty in operation and 
larger expenditures for safety have not been for the most 
part provided for except by economy in methods. But 
the public is offended at every increase of price, and there 
may be a limit to what the people will be willing to pay. 
When it is reached the miners will soon realize that fact. 
The backs of the operators will be stiffened, because the 
anthracite mines can better be kept idle than be run at a 
loss. 

And so Coal Age would say to John P. White and Dr. 
Scott Nearing, quit your cussing, jump off and _ boost. 
Remember the larger solidarity. Do as the lieutenants 
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of the union have done in Illinois with the approbation 
of the men. Restore the reputation of the operators by 
your favorable comments, and the public will then back 
the coal producers in doing what is just and right. Get 
off and boost. You have not been as unreasonable as 
others, but you have been a trifle captious. Take a more 
liberal stand. The time for war, unless it is necessary, 
is not now, but never; and if you would gain your ends. 
obtain them by diplomacy and not by abuse. 

A Year Unlike Its Forerunners 

Our years in the coal industry run so from precedent 
to precedent that we can hardly conceive that a new 
year is any different from its long line of predecessors. 
A little more efficiency, a trifle more safety perhaps, 
some new machinery, a few innovations, but still only 
the year before made somewhat fuller and broader is our 
utmost thought. 

But 1916 is going to be of a different cloth from 1915, 
for improvements that mean safety are going to be made 
demonstrably to pay, at least in Pennsylvania, Colorado 
and some other states. There is to be profit in accident 
avoidance and life saving and in the provision of effi- 
cient superintendence. So at a bound sociology springs 
into the forefront, the mine plant takes on a dignity 
and an orderliness it did not have, and the mine per- 
sonnel receives a consideration and submits to a gloved- 
hand discipline to which it has been a stranger. 

This coming year may be viewed as an extension of 
the last, though there is a wide gulf between planning 
and achievement. Last year provided for safety; this 
year will actually build to the same end. Only the delay 
in settling the personnel of the Pennsylvania state board 
and arranging schedule rates has prevented speedier ac- 
tion. 

The principle back of correct insurance—that of regu- 
lating premiums by risks—especially where risks are per- 
fectly regulable, has been apphed to mining liability just 
as it was formerly made of force in fire insurance. The 
idea is a credit to the stock companies, and they merit the 
thanks of the public that they have seen fit to avail them-— 
selves of the statistics which make such regulation of rates 
feasible. The merits and demerits they have established 
may be subject to some exception, but the fact that they 
repudiate the old idea, that all are fish of equal value 
that are found in the insurance net, is the great gain. 

There are now advantages in making mines safe, and 
we shall never find them as they were before. Safety 
and sanity will now have a clear financial bearing, and 
no one will be able to question whether one or both pay 
the operator. 
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Unload Your Cars 


With market conditions hinging entirely on the car sup- 
ply, as is always the case in times of a shortage, every pos- 
sible means should be used to accelerate the movement. 
By releasing loaded equipment with the utmost dispatch, 
coal dealers and consumers can do a great deal more to 
relieve the congestion than is ordinarily thought. Uni- 
form action on the part of all those receiving coal would 
be a potent factor in increasing the movement. The pur- 
chasers of coal have a duty to the public—to reduce the 
car shortage. The much-abused railroads are by no means 
solely to blame for all the need for equipment. 
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Lehigih Valley Coal Co.’s Mime 
Rescue Department 


By C. M; Younes 





SY NOPSIS—The Lehigh Valley not only has 
hospitals at its various collieries, but two cars— 
one for rescue work and one for fire fighting. The 
training is not done with the equipment in the cars, 
so that a certain standard quantity of material is 
maintained in them in case a call should come. 





The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has trained approximately 
850 of its employees in first-aid work, 100 teams of six 
men each receiving weekly training. About 300 men have 
been trained in rescue work, and the number is constantly 
being increased. All this work is under the general super- 
vision of John Lloyd, the efficiency engineer, the details 
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INTERIOR OF THE LEHIGH MINE-RESCUE CAR 


being looked after by M. W. Price, inspector of equip- 


ment. Mr. Price has been handling first-aid work since 
1903. Before becoming Mr. Lloyd’s assistant he had 


charge of the first-aid and mine-rescue work in the Delano, 
Coxe and Lehigh divisions of the company. 

The company maintains hospitals at its various collier- 
ies, some underground and some on the surface. They are 
thoroughly equipped, but there is nothing unnecessary in 
them; therefore they are efficient and at the same time 
easily kept clean. Each station has a lst of the equip- 
ment which must be kept constantly on hand, so it is 
definitely known that whatever is needed can be found 
there. ‘There is a complete first-aid and rescue station at 
Hazleton shaft, another at Centralia and a third at 
Seneca colliery, near Pittston Junction. Each of these 
stations is equipped with all necessary first-aid apparatus, 
and with oxygen helmets for rescue work. While most 
of the helmets are Draegers, there are some Protos which 
have been recently obtained and which are being tested. 
The Lungmotor is used for establishing respiration when 
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this is necessary. In all, the company has 26 oxygen 
helmets and 6 Lungmotors. 

There is also a mine-rescue car stationed at Hazleton 
No. 1 colliery. It is always kept ready for service and 
can start for any of the company’s collieries within ten 
minutes of the receipt of notice. It is an old combina- 
tion smoking and baggage car which has been remodeled 
to suit its present use. From the smoking end the seats 
have been removed, with the exception of two adjoining 
seats on one side. Between these is a hinged table which 
can be raised out of the way. These seats can be con- 
verted into a berth which will accommodate two persons. 
A kitchen stove has been installed and to this is con- 
nected a hot-water tank. 

The baggage end of the car contains most of the first- 
aid and rescue apparatus. There are 6 Draeger helmets 
and 2 Protos, 2 Lungmotors and 1 inhaler. Each Draeger 
helmet is provided with six small oxygen tanks, so that the 





HELMETS, REGENERATORS AND ELECTRIC LAMPS 


helmets can be used six hours before any oxygen from the 
large tanks is needed. There are nine large oxygen 
cylinders and a high-pressure pump for charging the small 
cylinders. The Proto breathing apparatus has been re- 
cently added to the equipment, and only the regular num- 
ber of cylinders have been provided for the present. There 
are 200 potash cartridges on the car, and the whole supply 
carried by the company amounts to about 1,000. 

The car carries 3 Davy lamps, 7 Wolf lamps and 24 
Hubbel electric lamps. The electric lamps are charged 
at present at the Hazleton shaft station, from which they 
can be brought in ten minutes. But to avoid any possi- 
bility ef delay from this cause, charging apparatus is be- 
ing installed on the car. The car is piped for steam heat 
and is connected to a steam line running close to the sid- 
ing. It can easily be connected at any colliery. The 
electric cireuit at the mines supplies light to the cars. 

The car carries six United States’ Army litters. To 
make it easy to carry men into the car the side doors 
have been retained and a set of steps, hung under the 
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ear, can be hooked to the sills, so there is no need to use 
the end doors. There is a table with folding legs which 
can be used for surgical operations. Low lockers along 
the sides contain a complete assortment of first-aid sup- 
plies, a mine telephone with two reels of wire, and 
various useful materials. There is a workbench for the 
cleaning and repair of apparatus. This car also carries 
two 3-gal. fire extinguishers. Most of the equipment 
enumerated is concentrated in the stations and the ear, 
but some of the Lungmotors are placed at other mines. 


FIRE-FIGHTING Carn ALWAys Awaits MINE FIRES 


Standing next to the rescue coach is the fire-equipment 


car, which contains a full supply of everything commonly 
used in fighting the mine fires which cause such great loss 
and so much trouble in the anthracite districts. Com- 
monly the two cars go together, because most of the cases 
for which either is used require the use of both. All 
rescue and fire equipment is thoroughly tested every week, 
so that it is always certain that everything is in condi- 
tion for immediate use. 

The first-aid teams train one-half day each week on 
company time. Training is done principally at stations. 
Use of the car for this purpose is eliminated, because it 
is desired that all equipment shall always be in condition 
for immediate use, and that might not be the case if the 
car were used for training purposes. In that event some 
of the oxygen cylinders might not be full and the full 
number of potash cartridges might not be on hand. 

The rescue teams are handled in squads ranging from 
6 to 18 in number, with an average of 12 men per squad. 
The principal part of the training is directed, of course, 
to getting the men so accustomed to the use of helmets 
that they can do good work in them with a minimum 
of danger and also to building up in the wearers a confi- 
dence in their ability to work in irrespirable air. Mine 
fires are still ominous happenings in the anthracite dis- 
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tricts, but they do not inspire the dismay that they did 
before the introduction of breathing apparatus. In all 
about 300 men have been trained to work in helmets. 

The hospital at the Hazleton shaft is the training center 
for the Lehigh division. This hospital has 6 Draeger 
helmets and 15 large oxygen cylinders. In all hospitals 
the Lehigh Valley hospital chair is used. This is of wood 
braced with iron and has a movable back and footrest. 
The hospitals contain supplies of first-aid materials which 
are kept in well-hghted cupboards. 


How a Goop Jop HEARTENS A Frrst-Atp Corps 


The excellent effect which may result from a little 
success in first-aid work is illustrated by an incident 
which occurred at one of the collieries. When Mr. Price 
took charge of the work he found that one mine had no 
first-aid team and that none of the men appeared to 
care to take training. Finally, however, a team was 
organized, and much instruction was given in the treat- 
ment of bleeding and fractures, when an accident occurred 
in which a man had many bones broken. He was treated 
by the team and taken to the state hospital, the captain 
of the team accompanying him. ‘The work was examined 
and highly praised by the surgeons at the hospital. The 
captain of that team went home with his head in the air, 
and at the next meeting of the corps the men were eager 
to learn more about the work. 

A New Mine Village 


The model coal-mining village designed by Architect 
George S. Welsh, of Wilkes-Barre, for the Locust Moun- 
tain Coal Co., near Shenandoah, is approaching comple- 
tion. All of the ten houses of steel and hollow tile have. 
been erected, and all but three have had the stucco ap- 
plied. It is difficult to do this in winter weather and it 
is probable that the last three houses will not be finished 
until spring. The operation is part of the property of 
the Weston Dodson Co. 

The model village, which is artistically and conveni- 
ently laid out, includes five blocks of houses to accommo- 
date four families for the miners, two double houses for 
the foremen and assistant foremen and a house for the 
superintendent. Thus 29 families will be accommodated. 

The houses are finished in stucco on the outside and 
with plaster in the interior. They are heated with hot- 
air furnaces. The miners’ houses have a kitchen, dining 
room, living room and bathroom on the first floor and 
three bedrooms on the second floor. The kitchens are 
provided with combination washtubs and sinks, and the 
bathrooms have concrete floors, cement walls and white 
enameled doors, which can be washed with a_ hose. 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 25—According to the numerous letters 
already written on this subject, an efficient mine foreman 
must be a practical miner, surveyor, timberman, motorman 
and ventilation expert. Besides these qualities, he must 
possess a knowledge of geology and chemistry and be able 
to read human nature accurately. He is also required to 
be an arbitrator between men and the company and be 
possessed of many other qualifications too numerous to 
mention. 

I would ask, Where are these suggestions leading us? 
Do these writers mean that mine foremen to be efficient 
as such must be both college professors and practical 
miners and that these qualities in men could be secured 
for the salary mine foremen receive, say $100 to $125 a 
month ? 

I do not want to be understood as saying that mine fore- 
men. should not possess any or all of these qualities, but 
rather that those who have them should receive adequate 
compensation in return for their more efficient service. 
Tn other words, mine foremen of such qualifications should 
receive pay that would in a measure compensate them for 
the time and money spent in acquiring such knowledge, 
experience and ability. Had the time and effort thus 
spent been devoted to learning another business, it would 
have brought far better returns. 


ArE MINE ForEMEN ADEQUATELY COMPENSATED? 


- Compare, for a moment, the average pay of the mine 
foreman with the amount that a miner in an entry or 
a machine man can earn when the mine is running 
steadily. Indeed, these men can work eight months out 
of the year and be idle the remaining four and still 
supply their families with more luxuries than is common 
among mine foremen, who often toil day and night 
throughout the year. In view of these conditions, what 
inducement or incentive has the mine foreman to educate 
himself and improve every opportunity to increase his 
efficiency when too often he is made the “goat” and must 
suffer the consequences that result from his obedience 
to orders in carrying out the policies of the company? 

I am glad to say that these conditions do not exist 
in every mine. My remarks are not intended to cast 
a damper on the ambitions of men to become efficient 
mine foremen; nor do I desire to discourage men at 
present so employed. It may be charged that this letter 
is written by one who has lost his place, but this is not 
the case. On the other hand, I am at present receiving 
the highest rate of pay accorded to mine foremen in my 
district, and the thoughts to which I give expression here 
are solely the results of long observation. 

I would say that what mine foremen need in order to 
vemedy this situation is to strive to acquire the knowledge 
and efficiency necessary in their work, and when possessed 
of these qualifications and experience it is needful that 
they display the same backbone in asking for commen- 
surate compensation for the services they render and 
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manifest the same nerve as when they turn down a miner 
who makes an unreasonable demand. 

In general, a foreman having the qualifications neces- 
sary to produce results will not be refused reasonable 
compensation when it is known that he is not wedded to 
his job. The low rate of pay of many mine foremen is 
largely the result of their lack of nerve and their willing- 
ness, if occasion require, to step down from the foreman’s 
position and again take up the pick, showing that a man 
is worth all he can make in any place. Such men are 
not long in quest of a good position; they are sought out 
and in demand when their qualities become known. In 
other words, the status of a mine foreman involves both 
his qualifications and backbone combined. 

In closing permit me to say that if mine foremen need 
the qualifications mentioned, they are entitled to a 
commensurate salary, and if the position does not warrant 
such compensation, the qualifications are unnecessary. I 
believe the time will come when mine foremen will be 
able to secure just and equitable rights by an organization 
designed for mutual benefit. The purpose of organization 
would not be to fight their employers on an unfair basis, 
but to secure to themselves what is a just return for the 
services they so willingly and faithfully render. It is 
discouraging to mine foremen when the miners, through 
their organization, secure an advance of, say 5 per cent. 
and their own rate of pay is not increased. Had mine 
foremen as a class not been as loyal to their employers 
as they have ever acted, they too would have received the 
same increase in their pay. OBSERVER. 

Easton, Ohio. 


Letter No. 26—An efficient mine foreman must be 
strictly honest in all his dealings with his employer and 
with the men in his charge. While he must watch every 
cent of outlay, he must see that full time is given each 
man in the performance of his work and faithfully fulfill 
all his obligations and promises. 

A mine foreman must not fail to make improvements 
in ventilation, drainage and haulage where he believes 
the outlay will bring good returns on the money expended. 
In the daily operation of the mine he must keep his eye 
constantly on every detail relating to the safety of the 
men. He must examine carefully every working place 
and note the condition of the roof, timbering and 
ventilation. In those sections of the mine approaching 
abandoned workings, he must keep a good lookout for 
the first indications of gas or water in the places being 
driven and must instruct all workmen in the necessity 
of caring for themselves and others. 

An efficient mine foreman is a good organizer and has 
the knack of putting the right man in the right place. 
This is no small task in the matching of miners, who 
usually work together, and requires the exercise of the 
best judgment on the part of the mine foreman, as every 
experienced foreman knows. Much tact is required on 
the part of the foreman to hold his men, answer their 
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complaints and keep them contended. He must also 
know how to deal with his superintendent and must 
understand his temperament in order to succeed in what 
he undertakes to do in the mine. The mine foreman is 
often called upon to match brains with the mine inspector. 
Again, the mine foreman is responsible for the quality of 
the output and the daily tonnage of the mine. He must 
see that the coal is sent to the tipple in the best condition 
possible and must do all in his power to avoid unnecessary 
delays in the hauling, hoisting and loading of the coal. 


WASTE OF MATERIAL IN MINES 


An important matter is the amount of supplies sent 
into the mine. Every mine foreman knows that there 
is a great waste of material because of the lack of system 
in the manner in which it is ordered and handled. I 
have known instances where I can say, without exaggera- 
tion, box-car loads of props and ties have been left behind 
in abandoned rooms and entries, as though this material 
was so much refuse. In many cases the foreman never 
looks into these places and gives little attention to the 
recovery of such material as could be used a second time. 
IT want to say this is no pipe-dream, but actual fact. I 
have seen hundreds of feet of copper wire, tons of tee-iron, 
and splice-bars, spikes and bolts without number, besides 
even mine cars left where they have been forgotten and 
covered with mold and rotting. 

A good foreman will keep his temper. He will not be 
easily excited, but will listen patiently to all complaints 
and remove the cause wherever possible. He will not use 
profanity, realizing that this is unnecessary and can do 
no good. I believe the foreman who meets these require- 
ments will pass muster. FE.ix. 

South Fork, Penn. 

Letter No. 27—1 read Letter No, 15, Coal Age, Jan. 1, 
p. 24, with considerable interest. The writer of that 
letter certainly exposes those so-called efficient mine 
foremen who have gained preéminence in their company 
by their ability to lead a mine inspector away from points 
in the mine where danger exists and by bullying their 
firebosses and compelling them to destroy any evidences 
of violations of the mining law. 

I would ask, What sort of an inspector is it who would 
visit a mine and allow the mine foreman to lead him 
around, showing him the best parts of the mine, and 
then go away satisfied that all is well? The foreman, no 
doubt, would laugh in his sleeve when the inspector had 
gone and think himself smart and efficient. Such a one 
is apt to be regarded as trustworthy by the company, 
when as a matter of fact he endangers not only the mine, 
but the life of every man working therein. With the 
knowledge this man claims to have, he should be ashamed 
to jeopardize his own life and that of the men in his 
charge by such practices. 

Many a foreman or assistant foreman permits things 
to transpire in the mine of which he has charge that 
are a blot on his conscience and character, while he 
professes ignorance of the conditions that existed or of 
the law, and offers that as his excuse when the facts 
become known. Many a poor miner has been crippled 
or killed as the result of lack of a discipline that would 
compel the enforcement of the mine laws and regulations. 

Permit me to say that it is full time for mine foremen, 
assistant foremen and firebosses to consider their personal 
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responsibility for the protection of life and property in 
and around the mines of which they have charge. They 
should act in such a way that their conscience will be 
free of blame for the injury or death of anyone employed 
in the mine. In enforcing the mine law, in relation to 
dangers that may exist in the mine and the prevention 
of accidents, they should be controlled wholly by their 
conscience of what is right and wrong. We all know 
that accidents may happen in spite of every care and 
precaution taken to avoid them, but many accidents that 
happen daily could be prevented if mine officials were 
more faithful and conscientious in the performance of 
their duties. 

In closing I would say that many mine officials, 
including shotfirers, would be more efficient if they were 
paid an adequate sum for the work they do. In some 
cases shotfirers are paid much less than firebosses, while 
they perform the same duties of examining for dangers 
in the mine. Again, some of the men employed as 
shotfirers are less competent than others and yet draw the 
same pay. Others are less faithful in doing their work. 
As a rule the company expects more of the certified and 
qualified men, but it pays the same wages to each man, 
without regard to his efficiency and the care and faithful- 
ness he manifests in doing his work. A MINER. 

, Penn. 





Letter No, 28—I have been surprised at the number of 
different opinions expressed in regard to what constitutes 
an efficient mine foreman. Before giving my own opinion 
on this subject I want to say that an efficient foreman is 
the thing most to be desired, but the hardest to find about 
a coal mine. In my opinion he is more important than 
the superintendent himself, because on his efficiency 
depends not only the output of the mine, but its security 
and the safety of the men employed. 


A STRIKING COMPARISON 


I want to illustrate my idea by comparing the mine 
foreman to a man who is trained in driving a double 
team of four horses. He understands them and they 
understand him, and he is able to get all the work out 
of them of which they are capable. But let him be 
away or sick for a day or two, and the new man taking 
his place may be unable to get any work out of the same 
team, because he cannot bring them to pull together. 
They have the same strength, but because of the lack of 
a proper understanding, they fail to work in unison and 
nothing is accomplished. It is the same with a mine 
foreman who is no organizer. He fails to get the men to 
pull together and inspire them with the same aims and 
purposes. 

Let me draw a further comparison, and suppose that a 
horseman gets a horse he cannot handle. Does he keep 
that horse long? No. When he has once come to the 
conclusion that he cannot handle the animal, he gets 
rid of him without delay. It is the same with a successful 
mine foreman. When he has made up his mind that a 
certain man is unruly and cannot be controlled properly, 
he gets rid of him at once. 

As a rule we expect too much of the mine foreman. 
On the surface, a boss is given about 10 men, who work 
where he can see them, while a mine foreman must look 
after 100 men working in different parts of the mine, 
away from his personal supervision. In the darkness of 
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the mine and the wide distribution of his men, the mine 
foreman is greatly handicapped. In order to overcome 
these difficulties, he must systematize his work of super- 
vision so as to best provide for the safety of the men 
and avoid accidents. This requires experience and 
knowledge, but above all the foreman must be cool, col- 
lected, sober, industrious and _ reliable. 

In his dealings with men, he must be fair and impartial, 
Though he must practice economy, he must not carry this 
to the extreme. In planning his work, in respect to the 
haulage of coal, the ventilation of the mine and its 
drainage, he must consider the future; in other words, 
he must be farsighted. 

The mine foreman must be a man of discipline. He 
must see that his orders are carried out. So often we 
~ hear the remark made when a man has been injured or 
killed in a mine, “He was instructed a short time before 
to set the post, but did not do it,” or, “He was told to 
take that loose piece of slate down before starting to 
load his coal.” I frequently wonder, on hearing such 
remarks, how often in the past has that same man failed 
to obey the orders given him and yet he has not been 
dismissed, and now his failure to obey has caused his 
injury or death. In such instances I do not call the 
foreman in charge efficient, because he failed to discipline 
the man for disobeying his former orders. 


NEED oF KEEPING Dainty ReEcorD or Work 


As was stated in a previous letter, Coal Age, Jan. 8, 
p. 91, an efficient mine foreman should keep a daily record 
of work performed. At the end of each shift, every 
dayboss should report to the mine foreman the work 
accomplished that day, and this should be recorded in 
its proper place in a book kept for that purpose by the 
foreman or his assistant. ‘The work should be checked 
up, from time to time, to see that it agrees with the 
statement in the book. A record should likewise be kept 
of anything unusual taking place in the mine. There 
should be a system of checking the, men going in and 
coming out of the mine. 

In the matter of supplies the assistant in charge of each 
section of the mine should report, on blanks furnished 
him for that purpose, what material will be required for 
the next day and what work is to be done, so that there 
will be no delay in starting the daymen the next morning. 
By this means the foreman knows where every man is 
working and what work is being performed. 

Finally, an efficient foreman will always work in 
harmony with his superintendent, from whom he should 
keep nothing hid, but report to him every detail of the 
work and seek his advice on all matters of importance. 

, Penn. MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 





The Foreigner in Mining 


Letter No. 16—1I have noticed at different times articles 
in Coal Age on the foreign workman. It seems to me he 
is a very much misunderstood man; nearly everyone 
seems to think that because he cannot speak English, or 
speaks broken English, he has the disposition of a child 
who has not yet learned to speak plainly—that he is 
illiterate and cannot be trusted, which is far from the 
truth. 

The average foreign workman is much better educated 
in his own language than the English-speaking workman 
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is in his. Give the foreigner a chance; treat him as a 
man and not as a necessary evil with which we have to 
contend. Give him his social rights and, most of all, do 
not colonize him, but give him equal rights with other 
workmen. Let him mix with them and take part in all 
community social affairs and athletics. If he doesn’t play 
American games, teach him; he will soon learn. In 
this town we have no social line between the foreign and 
the English-speaking people, and our’s is one of the 
most sanitary and morally clean towns in the state. 

I worked formerly in a country where very little 
English was spoken, and every time the boss would tell 
me to do anything and I could not understand him, he 
would throw a fit equal to any English-speaking boss I 
ever saw. I think that if conditions were reversed the 
foreign boss would have a much worse time instructing 
English-speaking people than American bosses have with 
their foreign labor. I do not think slapping a man on 
the back and handing him a lot of “stuff” that he does 
not understand, or wouldn’t believe if he did, is the 
correct thing to do. 

My experience has taught me that to obtain the best 
results we must place the foreigner on a social equality 
with his English-speaking brother and give him all 
needful instructions through an interpreter. 

You will also find that where this practice has been 
followed the foreigners have the nicest yards and gardens 
of anyone in the town. Schools for teaching the foreigner 
English do some good, it is true; but first and last we 
must remember that he is a man and treat him as such. 
Give him a chance to teach himself, and he will not 
disappoint you in the end. 

J. E. Viren, Mine Foreman, 

Stotesbury, W. Va. K. EK. White Coal Co. 


Immigration in the Future 


Letter No. 3—The letter of “ Flat Top Engineer,” 
Coal Age, Jan. 1, p. 21, presents a subject that has been 
prominent in the press, the topic of lectures on social 
and industrial economics and the subject of much con- 
jecture and speculation in the industrial hfe of the 
United States. The previous discussion to which reference 
is there made, I believe, considers more particularly 
the moral and intellectual condition of the foreigner as 
affecting his becoming an integral part of the social and 
political rather than the industrial life of this country. 

I understand the term “foreigner” is here used to 
designate an emigrant from Russia, Austro-Hungary, 
Italy, Greece or the Balkan States, in distinction from 
immigrants who hail from the coal-mining districts of 
Europe, the former belonging to a class of people who 
are foreign to the coal industry. 

To discuss this subject in all its bearings would 
require more space than is allotted me, and I will confine 
my remarks to the question of whether or not the 
foreigner is an essential factor in American coal mining, 
and, if so, what relation he has or should have to the 
social life of this nation. I believe that he cannot be a 
factor in the one case without having an influence on 
the other; and if this is true, we may ask, What if any 
legislation is required to restrict immigration ? 

Let me ask then, Is the foreigner necessary to the 
industrial life of this country, and will the industrial 
welfare of the country be endangered by restrictive 
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legislation such as I have mentioned? To answer this 
question with statistical proof, showing that the foreigner 
produces more then he consumes and is therefore an 
industrial asset, or that he consumes more than he 
produces, which would make him an industrial liability, 
would be to consider what is perhaps the least important 
element relating to the industrial value of the foreigner 
in this country. 

It may be true that the question of production over 
consumption is the only one that appeals to the business 
instinct of employers of labor, but if this standard of 
value were to be applied to society at large, how great 
a proportion would be eliminated as being of no intrinsic 
worth, and our laboring classes would predominate. Such 
a criterion of value is therefore illogical, and the reason 
is that all who labor produce more than they consume, 
or they could not live. 

As a matter of history, the year 1885 marked the first 
appearance of the foreigner as an industrial factor in this 
country. It was then that a prominent operator in mines 
and mills, owing to labor troubles, imported a large force 
of laborers to serve either as strike breakers or as a means 
of providing cheaper labor. In either aspect the importa- 
tion was a menace to American labor. 

The relative higher wage paid for labor in this country, 
together with the activities of unscrupulous labor con- 
tractors, resulted in a tide of immigration whereby 
millions of competitors of American labor have crowded 
our mines and shops. I may state that at present this 
ciass of immigrants forms from 80 to 90 per cent. of 
the workers in the coal mines of the United States and 
practically 50 per cent. of the population of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN Laspor DRIVEN FROM THE MINES 


Investigation shows that American labor, refusing to 
compete with this flood of cheap foreign labor, has left 
the mines to seek a living in other channels. As a 
result, east of the Mississippi and north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, the foreigner practically predominates in 
coal mines and in many other pursuits where unskilled 
labor is employed. However, it would not be logical to 
deduce from this fact that the withdrawal of the foreigner, 
in whole or in part, would produce or tend to produce 
industrial paralysis, since there has never been a time 
in our industrial life when the supply of labor has been 
inadequate to meet the demands. It may be argued that 
most of the unemployed in this country today are not 
qualified for the work of mining; but I would ask, Are 
they not as well or better qualified for that work than the 
class of foreigners I have described? Their ability to speak 
and understand the English language would commend 
them, if nothing else. 

It has been argued that the present status of the coal 
industry demands the employment of a cheaper class of 
labor. In recent years the production of coal has changed 
from a manual to a mechanical process, and in my 
opinion the change was largely necessitated by the inability 
of the foreigner to produce the same output per man 
per day as was formerly done by American miners. It 
was hoped that the mechanical devices would increase 
the individual output and decrease the cost per ton. The 
output per man per day has been increased, though I 
believe to a less extent than would have resulted from the 
employment of American labor under the same conditions. 
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However, the same mechanical devices, by increasing 
the output of the mine, have had the unfortunate 
effect of increasing indirectly the cost of production per 
ton of coal mined. This is due to what is described, 
in the bituminous mine report for 1911, as “faulty mer- 
chandising,” or in other words, unrestricted production, 
which has reduced the market value of coal. 

These comments on the condition of the coal trade are 
further supported by the well-known fact recognized by all 
practical mining men that the introduction of the foreigner 
into coal mining has necessitated a more careful super- 
vision of underground operations. That such condition 
is mitigated by the fact that this careful supervision 
is inspired by a higher regard for the preservation of 
life and property is unquestioned, but it cannot be 
denied that the expenditure for that purpose would be 
less with the employment of a more intelligent and skillful 
class of labor in the mines. 


EFFECT OF UNRESTRICTED PRODUCTION OF COAL 


Unrestricted production of coal acts either to reduce 
the wage scale or restrict the time worked. In the coal 
industry, periods of continuous work are sandwiched 
between those of depression marked by little activity in 
the coal regions. Comparing the continuous work in 
German mines, which Samuel Dean has given as 300 
working days per year against 238 working days per 
year in American mines, it is interesting to note that the 
latter could put out the same coal each year by working 
continuous time (300 days) if the number of men 
employed was reduced in the ratio of 238 to 300, or 
practically 80 per cent. of the present number. 

Moreover, since our output of coal is in excess of the 
demand in the market, the number of men employed 
could be yet further reduced and still supply the required 
output. I have tried to show by this comparison that it. 
is not necessary to flood our mines with the large number 
of foreigners now employed, and that their immigration 
to this country and their presence in the mines are due 
to other causes than industrial requirements. 

In closing permit me to ask, If the foreigner is not 
a necessity in American labor why is he permitted to 
immigrate? No doubt the reason is that America 
desires to extend to the downtrodden in all countries 
the privileges they themselves enjoy, and thus free 
those people from the oppression suffered in their lands. 
Personally, I am inclined to believe that this kindness 
and generosity is ill appreciated and much abused, in 
which case the practice becomes a crime instead of a 
virtue. Again, I would ask by way of suggestion, Why 
does this Government protect American capital from 
foreign competition and permit its laboring classes to 
suffer by reason of unfair competition ? 

The question has been asked, Will the immigration be 
greater or less after the close of the war? Much as 
this subject has been discussed, it appears to me that one 
important factor has been ignored. It has seemingly been 
forgotten that the governments from which these immi- 
grants come exercise the power to control and restrict the 
personal liberties of their subjects, and it is natural to 
infer that an embargo will be placed on emigration in 
those countries where reconstruction and rehabilitation 
will make it necessary to retain the laboring classes at 
home. This feature may greatly reduce immigration. 
, Penn. A. M. INR. 
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Calculating Railroad Curves 


In the issue of Coal Age, Jan. 22, p. 181, “Student” 
asked for a clear explanation of the general practice in 
railroad surveying for determining the degree of a curve 
connecting two tangents, and in this connection Coal Age 
asked for the simplest and shortest method of locating the 
PC and PT points of a 7-deg. curve connecting two 
tangents that intersect at an angle of 70 deg., when the 
point of intersection of the tangents is inaccessible 
Following is my method of doing this: 

Referring to the accompanying figure, it has beer 
assumed that “the length and direction of the line ay 





is known,” which gives the angle Izy = say 39 deg.; then 


i= 7) — 39 = 31 deg. By the law Of sines, 
Coal Age, Vol. 7, p. 28, 
sin 39° 0.62932 ane 
Lad sin 70° xX wy = 6.93969 < 1,273" == Sba59 ji. 
= asin 31° 0.51504 
ca sin 70° x Ly = 0.93969 * 1,275 = 698.82 ft. 


The radius of a circle is equal to one-half a chord of 
100 ft. (50 ft.) divided by the sine of one-half the degree 
of curvature. Hence, in this case, 

Se ens h () 50 
IC sin. 3° 30’ — 

For the tangents, we have, in this case, 

Bee DI — Pf tant,(70°) = 819 K 0.70021 = 573.47 ft. 

Finally, we have for the distances locating the PC 
and PT points as follows: 

2B = 698.82 — 573.47 
yD = 853.88 — 573.47 
Bridgeport, Ohio. 


6.06108 a 


| 


125.35 ft. 
= 280.41 ft. 
FRANK Karn, JR. 
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Possible Cause of Explosions 


4 


My attention has recently been called to a reported dis 
covery of W. A. Douglas Rudge, of Cambridge, England, 
in which he found that when a cloud of dust is blown 
against an insulated electric-wire conductor the particle 
of dust become charged and under certain conditions th 
charge is so great that sparks are given off. It is stated 
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that any kind of dust will produce the same results, but 
if two kinds of dust of different nature are mixed and 
the mixture blown against the insulated conductor, no 
perceptible charging of the dust results. 

Will you kindly explain the nature of this experiment 
and its bearing on conditions in dusty mines where elec- 
tricity is installed for the purposes of power or lighting. 
, Colo. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 








This is an interesting experiment to which the cor- 
respondent has drawn attention and may well receive close 
by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, at the Pittsburgh experiment station. It may be 
assumed that it has an important bearing on all electric 
installations in dry and dusty mines, especially where 
a small percentage of gas is present. 

The fact is well known that every electrical conductor 
or live wire, whether insulated or not, is surrounded by 
a magnetic field, and it is not only possible, but probable, 
that particles of any kind of dust blown across this mag- 
netic field become charged either positively or negatively, 
as the case may be, depending on the nature of the dust. 
The degree to which these particles become charged will 
depend largely on the dryness of the air and the dust, 
as the presence of moisture will appreciably decrease the 
electric charge. Also, the velocity with which the dust 
is blown across the conductor will probably affect the 
resulting charge. As has been stated, under favorable 
conditions the charge may be so high that sparks will be 
produced. 

In the experiment to which the correspondent has re- 
ferred, it was found that when coal dust was blown 
through a tube directly across the conductor, under the 
most favorable conditions, sparks a centimeter in length 
were produced. The fact demonstrated by the experiment 
has an important relation to conditions as they prevail 
at different times in mines where electricity is installed. 
It may frequently happen that a sufficient cloud of dust 
is blown across a live conductor with a velocity that would 
produce serious results in a main-return airway or up- 
cast shaft, especially if the air current is charged with a 
dangerous percentage of gas mingled with the dust. A 
similar danger may possibly exist at the working face 
where machines are used in a heading or crosscut where 
the conductors may be exposed to a considerable velocity 
of air current carrying dust. 

Another point of interest in this connection is the in- 
fluence of the presence of stone dust in dry and dusty 
mines to reduce the explosive condition of the mine air 
arising from the presence of coal dust. In that case, 
does the question of difference of electrical state of these 
two kinds of dust enter into the solution of the stone 
dust problem? We hope that the line of thought and 
investigation suggested by this inquiry will prove of 
interest to the engineers of the bureau and that they 
will further investigate this subject, which we believe has 
never been thoroughly investigated on a practical scale 
and which is of grave importance in coal mining. 
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Mime Bosses’? Examination im 
Indiana, January, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—If you were mine boss what orders would you 
give to timbermen in regard to making themselves safe 
while timbering an entry where the roof wav very bad? 

Ans.—Only an experienced timberman should be in 
charge of such work, and his helper should be an experi- 
enced miner who understands the conditions affecting 
the fall of roof in mines and knows how to guard himself 
against accident. ‘The mine boss should instruct both 
cf these men and urge upon them the necessity for taking 
every precaution to safeguard themselves against possible 
injury. He should make the head timberman feel his 
responsibility for not only his own safety but that of his 
helper and should instruct him to examine carefully the 
condition of the roof where new timbers are to be set, 
and especially to examine the condition of the adjoiing 
timbers when old timbers are to be removed. In most 
cases no old timbers should be removed and no effort 
should be made to take down a loose piece of slate 
without taking the precaution to set the new timbers 
first or to stand such posts as are necessary to protect 
the workman from harm. The judgment of an experi- 
enced timberman will generally dictate these necessary 
precautions. Nevertheless the mine boss is responsible 
in case of accident if he has failed to impart these 
instructions to his men. 

Ques——How in your opinion should a mine boss 
examine a miner’s working place to comply with the law? 
How should he proceed? State fully. 

Ans.—He must visit and examine every working place 
in the mine at least every alternate day while the miners 
are at work in their places. He must ascertain that 
there is a sufficient supply of props and timber on hand 
at edch miner’s place and see that the place is properly 
timbered and all loose coal or slate and rock above the 
road or where the miner works is carefully secured. In 
case he finds a place in unsafe condition for work he 
must order the man to quit work and allow no person to 
enter the place until it has been put in a safe condition. 
IIe must also instruct each miner how to examine his 
own place and guard himself against possible danger, and 
direct him to notify the mine boss at once, as requized 
by law, whenever he finds his place unsafe. 

Ques.—(a) With motor haulage, how would you 
protect the trolley wire to prevent accidents from same ? 
(b) What system would you establish to govern motor 
haulage, and what kind of markers would you use? 

Ans.—(a) At all crossings where men or animals 
must pass under the trolley wire and on side tracks or 
landings where they are liable to come in contact with 
the wire, the latter should be safeguarded by a suitable 
wooden box or frame designed to prevent accidental 
contact of man or beast with the wire. The wire is 
frequently protected by supporting narrow strips or 
boards, one on each side of the wire and projecting 
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slightly below the level of the same. As far as practical 
the trolley wire must be hung in such a manner as to 
afford the greatest protection against falls of roof. 

(b) At the entrance of all stub entries, roads or 
sidetracks, where more than one motor is employed, there 
should be an automatic signal system by which a red 
light would be turned on when the motor passes into 
such a place and again turned off when the motor comes 
out of the place. 

Ques.—(a) What effect does a misplaced shot have 
in the presence of firedamp and (b) in the presence of 
coal dust? (c) What methods would you adopt to 
protect surplus powder ? 

Ans.—(a) By a “misplaced shot” is to be understood 
a shot so located that the line of least resistance les 
in the direction of the tamping, instead of through the 
coal where the latter is to be broken from the solid, or 
ihe line of least resistance may, with equal danger, lie 
through a crack or crevice, or a soft stratum in the coal 
seam. In any of these cases the explosion of the charge 
will be followed by an undue burst of flame that would 
jenite any firedamp that may have accumulated a short 
distance from the face and which has escaped detection. 
The explosion of the firedamp mixture may develop, under 
favorable conditions, into a mine explosion. 

(b) ‘In respect to coal dust accumulated at the working 
face, a misplaced shot, in addition to the conditions just 
described, may be one that is so directed that the force 
of the explosion will be projected into the accumulated 
dust, which would be ignited after being thrown into 
the air by the blast. The result would be a local dust 
explosion that might, under favorable conditions, be 
extended throughout the mine. 

(b) It is not clear what is meant by “surplus” powder. 
This may refer to powder that is spilt in the working 
place when preparing the charge or filling the cartridge 
to be placed in the hole and which can only be prevented 
by the miner’s using greater care in doing this work or 
by adopting regulations forbidding the miner to prepare 
his cartridges in the mine. Again, the term may refer 
to more powder being taken into the mine than is required 
for the day’s work. In this case the extra supply of 
powder must be kept safely locked in a miner’s box, 
which should be kept at a suitable distance from the 
working face and in a protected place. The best practice 
is to allow only such an amount of powder to be taken 
into the mine as is required by each miner for his day’s 
work. This must be carried in a metal can that is tightly 
closed with a good stopper or seal. Where cartridges are 
used they should be prepared outside of the mine, and 
only the required number of cartridges should be per- 
mitted to be taken into the mine for the day’s work. 
These should be placed in a sealed package to avoid 
possible accident. In many cases the individual supplies 
of powder are sent into the mine by a properly authorized 
person during the night, ready for the use of each miner 
when he enters in the morning. This is probably the 
best practice and provides the greatest safety. 
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Marrisburg, Penn. 


The first suit to test the powers of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission under the Panama Canal Act of Aug. 24, 


1912, was instituted in this state on Feb. 5 in the United 
States District Court by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. in the 
form of a bill in equity against the United States, enjoining 
the commission from enforcing an order of May 7, 1915, 
divorcing the railroad from the Lehigh Valley Transportation 
Co. The latter corporation operates a line of vessels on the 
Great Lakes from Buffalo to Chicago and Duluth, and all its 
stock is owned by the railroad. 

Under the Panama Canal act it is unlawful for any rail- 
road company or any other common carrier subject to the act 
to own, lease, operate or control or have any interest what- 
ever, either directly or indirectly, in any common carrier by 
water operated through the canal or elsewhere with which 
the railroad or other carrier does or may compete for traffic. 
It is also provided that railroads having interest in water 
lines could go before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
have a hearing to determine if there was competition between 
the water lines and the railroads owning stock control. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. went before the commis- 
sion and sought to retain its interest in the transportation 
corporation, on the ground that it could not compete with it. 
The commission, however, filed an order denying the applica- 
tion, and fixing Dec. 15 as the time limit for the ruling to go 
into effect. The result was that the transportation line has 
been tied up since that time and six large steel steamships 
for carrying coal, ore, ete., valued at $1,500,000, have been idle, 
entailing a large loss to the company. 

According to the bill of complaint the raiiroad notified the 
Department of Justice, for the purpose of obtaining an early 
ruling, that it would run one of its steamships for one day 
in order to violate the law so that the Government could 
enter suit for the penalty prescribed by the act, and thus 
quickly adjust the complainant’s status in court. On Dec. 16 
the steamship “Wilkes-Barre” was operated on the Great 
Lakes, but up to the present time no action, it is alleged, has 
been taken by the Attorney General’s office. 

The bill points out that the season of navigation on the 
Great Lakes will open about Apr. 15, 1916. It is explained 
that contracts for the sale of merchandise which will or may 
move over the transportation company line must be made py 
shippers months in advance, and it is therefore necessary 
that the petitioner inform shippers whether or not it can 
handle the goods. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. states that in addition to 
the loss of its vessels it will be unable to make profitable use 
of its large lake terminal in the city of Chicago during the 
entire period of the lease, which runs until Apr. 30, 1930. 
The annual rental is $16,000. In conclusion, the bill asks that 
an injunction be issued restraining the commission from 
enforcing the order and for any other relief necessary in the 
premises. 

On application of R. W. Barrett, John G. Johnson and W. H. 
Bois, representing the railroad company, the court granted 
an order fixing Saturday, Feb. 12 for a hearing of the appli- 
eation for a preliminary injunction. The case likely will be 
heard by Judges McPherson, Buffington and Wolley. 


Important Ineome Tax Decision 


An important opinion interpreting the Federal income tax 
law of 1913, as applying to the income of coal and railroad 
companies, whose franchises have been leased by another 
corporation, was handed down on Feb. 4, in the case of the 
Little Schuylkill Navigation Railroad and Coal Co. vs. the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. 

The plaintiff sought to recover judgment against the 
defendant for the income tax assessed by the United States 
Government for the year ending Dec. 31, 1913, and which is 
contended the defendant was bound to pay to the plaintiff 
under the terms of the lease. The income tax in this case 
amounted to $1,085.07, and was paid June 30, 1914. Judge 
Wessel decided against the claim. 

Under the terms of the lease the defendant obligated itself 
to pay all taxes, charges and assessments upon ‘the demised 
premises or any part thereof; the business there carried on; 
the receipts, gross or net, derived therefrom, the capital 


stock of the Little Schuylkill Coal Co. or the dividends thereon, 
and the franchise of the plaintiff company.” 

It was pointed out by the court that the income tax is not 
a tax upon “the demised premises or any part thereof.” That 
language included taxes ordinarily known as real estate 
taxes, and such as were in contemplation of the parties at 
the time of the execution of the lease. Neither is the income 
tax paid by the plaintiff a tax upon its dividends, in the 
opinion of the court. 

It was held by the court that the defendant “did not 
assume to pay taxes upon the ‘yearly payments’ which it was 
to make, nor did it assume or agree to discharge all liability 
for taxes, ete, of every kind of which the lessor should 
become primarily liable. The lessee is not obligated to pay 
‘any tax’ which may be levied or assessed, but only those 
taxes the payment of which it has expressly assumed.” 

The court was of the opinion (under the pleadings in this 
case) “that the monies received by the plaintiff from the 
defendant have been paid to it as and for rental of the 
property leased; that the tax imposed by the Government of 
the United States was levied and paid by the plaintiff by 
reason of its receipt of such rentals and not by reason of 
any of the items or conditions specified in or covered by the 
second clause of said lease.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Hazleton—Considerable development work is being pushed 
in the mines of this district by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
and at the present time work is being prosecuted on two 
different tunnels connecting the workings. 

Mine foremen in the Lehigh coal fields have been censure 
by the Miners’ Examining Board because, it is charged, they 
accept the certificates of workers from other sections of the 
state before they are indorsed by the local body. 


Mount Carmel—The 1,300 men employed at the Locust Gap 
and Locust Spring collieries of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. who were on a strike for almost a week, 
have returned to work, stating that they have induced the 59 
or more miners who were the cause of the strike to join the 
union. 


Nesquehoning—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is 
establishing a system at its No. 14 colliery by which an 
accurate record will be kept of every accident which occurs 
there and the cost of each. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Luzerne County Court, on Feb. 4 named 
the Board of. Mine Inspectors’ Examiners for the ensuing year 
to hold examinations for applicants for mine inspectors’ cer- 
tificates. The old board was reappointed except A. B. Jessup, 
general manager of the G. B. Markle Co., who declined to 
serve again, and John M. Humphrey, chief mining engineer 
for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. was named for the vacaney. 
The board newly-appointed includes: E. R. Pettebone, general 
superintendent for the Delaware & Hudson Co.; John M. 
Humphrey and Patrick Dougherty, John J. Hanlan and Daniel 
R. Bolton, three practical miners, 

It is reported that nine men were killed by a gas explosion 
in the Nottingham mine at Plymouth, Feb. 8. The death list 
may be still larger. The names of the dead have not been 
given out. 

Plymouth—To protect the various buildings and storage 
houses at the collieries of the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co. 
in the Plymouth division, fire companies are being organized 
at each colliery. A semiweekly drill will be held under the 
direction of the colliery officials and each member will be 
assigned to a certain part of the ground. 


Nescopeeck—The coal companies that drain their mine 
water into Black and Nescopeck creeks are preparing to 
install mammoth filters to remove sulphur and other fish- 
killing materials from the fluid before it is dumped into the 
water courses. 





Bituminous 
Boswell—The Atlantic Coal Co. is erecting a large new 
recreation hall for its employees. The hall will be equipped 
with bowling alleys, pool tables, reading tables, easy chairs 
and many other conveniences, 
Patton—Six houses, a row owned by the Hastings Coal 
and Coke Co., burned to the ground on Feb. 2, leaving nearly 
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a score of persons homeless. The fire began when a miner 
used a carbide lamp to hunt some mining tools in his bedroom. 


Pittsburgh—Following the making of a presentment by the 
Federal Grand Jury as a result of its investigation of the 
afairs of the First National Bank of Uniontown, Judge Orr, 
of the United States District Court, on Feb. 4, instructed the 
United States District Attorney to prepare and present an 
indictment against Josiah V. Thompson, president of the 
wrecked bank to the Grand Jury for action. 


The rapid development of the byproduct coke industry 
has resulted in the Carnegie Institute offering a course 
in coal-tar chemistry to meet the demand of numerous 
men working at the plants. Heretofore a practical monopoly 
in the manufacture of coal-tar derivatives was enjoyed by 
Germany and England, but with the coming of the war the 
American source of supplies was closed, which has caused the 
erection of quite a few new byproduct plants to the already 
existing small number in this country. The course will be 
given at night so as not to interfere in any way with the 
working hours of the men at whose request it was instituted. 


Scalp Level—The Lochrie mines have been equipped with 
a powerful new motor-generator, and it is expected that the 
tonnage will be somewhat increased as a result. 


Washington—The Allison mine at McGovern, one of the 
oldest in the country, is being prepared for resumption of 
operation after years of idleness. The coal deposit at this 
mine was discovered 120 years ago by Jonathan Allison. 


Connellsville—The sale of two carloads of coke was re- 
cently made at a price which beats all previous records. The 
South Connellsville Coke Co. sold the two carloads in ques- 
tion to be shipped to Chicago at $6.30 per ton. 


Brownsville—Dissatisfied over minor grievances, some 300 
men employed at the mine of the Lillie Coal and Coke Co. 
near West Brownsville Junction recently went out on strike. 
It is believed that a settlement will be reached shortly. 


Uniontown—The lives of 150 miners employed in the 
Scruthers mine near Fairbanks, were endangered Feb. 7, when 
the boiler house was destroyed by fire. The miners in ignor- 
ance of the fire at the tipple continued to work, but the fans 
were put out of operation, and when the air became foul the 
miners left the mine. They made exit through an auxiliary 
shaft. The loss at the boiler house is estimated at $10,000, 
but a much heavier loss will result from the enforced idle- 
ness at the operation. 


Johnstown—More than 2,000 miners employed by the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. will benefit by the 10% increase in wages an- 
nounced recently as taking effect Feb. 1. It is claimed that 
the Cambria Steel Co. miners now receive a wage rate on par 
with that of the district scale, while steady employment is 
enjoyed. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Ronceverte—One of the largest deeds to be filed in the 
county clerk’s office of Fayette County for a long time has 
been placed on record. This deed is from the Gauley Coal Co. 
to the Meadow River Lumber Co., and the consideration is 
$302,652.65. The land and timber purchased is on Meadow 
River in Greenbriar and Fayette counties. The several tracts 
in question aggregate 10,000 acres, and 20 years’ time is given 
to remove the timber, with an extension of five years upon 
payment of $1 per acre. The deed bore $53 worth of revenue 
stamps. A railroad is now being built preparatory to taking 
out the timber. 


Williamson—The first carload of coal was recently shipped 
from the Leckie Collieries Co. plant, located in Kentucky, a 
few miles from Williamson. This car was consigned to the 
Norfolk & Western R.R. It is stated that this new operation 
is in excellent condition and everything is in readiness to 
start the operation at full capacity. 


Newburzg—About 400 miners of the Hiorra Coke Co. and 
the Austin Coal and Coke Co. at Austin, in Preston County, 
recently struck when the mine owners failed to meet the 
demand for a 5c. per ton raise. The miners from some other 
companies operating in this section recently received in- 
creases approximating 5 per cent. 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—Since the defeat of the bill in the Kentucky 
Legislature to divide Pike County, resolutions have been 
adopted on the motion of Senator Robert Antle to investigate 
the methods used by advocates of division, alleged by oppo- 
nents to have been nonresident coal-land owners. 


Hazard—tThe operation of the Harvey coal mine near here 
and other mines along the Lexington & Eastern to the south- 
east has been seriously interfered with of late as a conse- 
quence of slides along the railroad and branches resulting 
from the heavy rains and high water. 
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The Kentucky River Power Co. has opened its new electric 
plant, which will supply power to the mines in the Hazard 
field. The current is already being supplied to the Diamond 
Block Coal Co. and the Harvey Coal Co. The power company 


turned 33,000 volts into the transmission wire at the opening 
of the plant. 


Lexington—State Mine Inspector J. W. Reed, just returned 
from a visit to the mining region, predicts that in four years 
the production of coal in the eastern Kentucky field will have 
doubled. The chief obstacle at the present time, he says, is 
a lack of labor to handle the coal. 


According to reports recently received here from east- 
ern Kentucky, the Elkhorn Fuel Co., the Elkhorn Mining 
Corporation and the Mineral Fuel Co. have transferred their 
holdings to the Elkhorn Fuel Corporation, which has a work- 
ing agreement with the Consolidation Coal Co. The above 
named operators control the major portion of the coal fields 
of eastern Kentucky, and the value of the holdings involved 
are reported to be high in the millions. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—It is stated that all the coal has been mined out 
at the A. J. Morgan mine in North Bellaire. The machinery, 
cars, rails and other equipment at the local mine are to be 
transferred to the new mine of the Morgan company recently 
opened at Bannock. With the completion of the work at the 
local mine the force at Bannock is to be increased, and a 
number of the Bellaire miners will move to Bannock. 


Rush Run—The largest electric shovel in the world capa- 
ble of removing 8 cu.yd. of earth at one dip, is being con- 
structed for the Beech Flats Coal Co. by the Marion Steam 
Shovel Co. This shovel will be ready Apr. 1, and when in 
operation the output of the company will be increased 125 
per cent. 


Jacksonville—The mine of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. near 
this place has been flooded by water from old Mine 24, and it 
is feared that considerable damage to the workings may 
result. Lack of proper timbering during the long suspension 
in this district is believed to have caused many falls in the 
various mines, resulting in easy ingress for water. It will 
take several months to get the mine in condition to operate. 


INDIANA 


Bicknell—The Tecumseh Coal Mining Co. of this city has 
drilled into a 7-ft. vein near Westphalia and will sink a shaft 
there. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—A hearing is to be held before Examiner Mat- 
tingly in St. Louis Feb. 12 on the proposed advance of 25c. 
a ton on coal from the Belleville district to Kansas City and 
other Missouri River points. 

Edwardsville—Mines in this section are so rushed with 
orders that they cannot get enough men to handle the busi- 
ness. Mine No. 2 of the Madison Coal Co. at Glen Carbon paid 
the miners $19,000 recently for two weeks’ work. Thirty more 
men are needed at the mine. 


SUCCES 


PERSONALS 


VUTEC eee 


B. M. Hetfield, formerly with George B. Harris & Co., 
Inc., is now New York representative of W. H. Bradford & 
Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, Penn. 


Fred W. Braggins, formerly sales manager of the Lorain 
Coal and Dock Co., Columbus, Ohio, was elected to the presi- 
dency of that company at a meeting held recently. 


Governor Brumbaugh has appointed John R. Boyle, Harry 
I. Sillman, Edwin Ludlow, vice-president of the Lehigh Coal: 
and Navigation Co., Isaac M. Davies, mine inspector, and Paul 
Houck, trustees of the Coaldale State Hospital. 


Campbell C. Morfit, who for 18 months has been superin- 
tendent of the mines at Baxter, will on Feb. 15 sever his con- 
nection, in order to accept a general superintendency with 
the Federal Coal Co., in the southern part of West Virginia, 
on the line of the Norfolk & Western R.R. 


Neil Robinson, of La Follette, Tenn, head of the La Follette 
Coal and Tron Co., who has been confined for two weeks in the 
Lincoln Memorial Hospital at Knoxville, with serious heart 
trouble, has sufficiently recovered to be taken to New Orleans, 


from whence he will proceed to some point on the Gulf Coast 
of Florida to recuperate. 


H. F. Baker, in order that he may devote full attention to 
the commercial activities of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co., of which company he was recently elected vice-president, 
has resigned as president of the Lehigh & New England R.R. 
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He is succeeded by Henry H. Pease, formerly connected with 
the company in the capacity of treasurer. 

Edward Johnson was elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Lorain Coal and Dock Co. at the annual meet- 
ing held recently. Fred W. Braggins, who succeeded D. P. 
Cary as president upon the resignation of Mr. Carey in 
November was permanently elected to that position. R. L. 
Wildermuth was elected first vice-president; A. C. Ingersoll, 
second vice-president and R. L. Phelps, secretary-treasurer. 


W. P. Davis, of Louisville, Ky., has been elected general 
manager for the Knoxville Iron Co. and the Cross Mountain 
Coal Co., succeeding Thomas I. Stevenson, of Knoxville, who 
died recently. The general offices of the coal and iron com- 
panies and the iron company’s works are at Knoxville, while 
the mine of the Cross Mountain Coal Co. is at Briceville, 
Tenn. Mr. Davis has been connected with these companies 
for some time in the selling department. 


Frank Tirre has allied himself with the sales force of 
the Lumaghi Coal Co. to succeed J. S. Moriarty, resigned. 
Mr. Tirre is well known to the St. Louis trade, having been 
for many years identified with the Tirre Coal and Mining Co. 
in both the operating and selling ends. He was also sales 
manager for the Bessemer Washed Coal and Mining Co. 

The miners’ convention at Indianapolis unanimously elected 
Thomas Kennedy, of Hazleton, and Thomas Haggerty, of 
Reynoldsville, Penn., delegates to attend the World Mining 
Congress, which will convene in London next year. 


CUE ETU CETTE ERE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
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“Thirty-fourth Annual Coal Report of Illinois State Mining 
Board, 1915.” Unillustrated, 295 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Annual Report of the Director of the Mint, for the Fiscal 
Year, ending June 30, 1915.” Illustrated, 304 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Report of the Department of 
Part 2, Bituminous,. 1914.” 


“Annual Report of the Superintendent of the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, 1915.” Illustrated, 156 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, for the 
Fiscal Year, Ending June 30, 1915. Illustrated, 221 pp., 6x9 in. 

Miners Wash and Change Houses, by Joseph H. White, Bu- 
reau of Mines Technical Paper No. 116, illustrated, 27 pp. 6x9 
in. 


“The Stone Industry in 1914,” by G. F. Loughlin, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Illustrated, 71 
Dp, 6x9 in. 
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Mines of Pennsylvania, 
Illustrated, 79 pp., 6x9 in. 


Notes on the Use of Low Grade Fuel in Europe, by R. H. 
Fernald, Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 128, illustrated, 
57 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Rhode Island Coal,” by George H. Ashley, Department of 
the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, Bul. 615. Illustrated, 
62 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Production of Coal in 1914,” by C. BE. Lesher, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Unillustrated, 
Ho. DD, 6X9 in. 

“The Explosibility of Acetylene,’ by George A. Burrell and 
G. G. Oberfell, Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 112, unil- 
lustrated, 15 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Production of Natural Gas in 1914,” by John D. 
Northrup, Department of the Interior, U. 8. Geological Survey. 
Unillustrated, 72 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Public Interest in Mineral Resources,” by George 
Otis Smith, Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. Unillustrated, 9 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zine in Nevada, in 1914,” 
by V. C. Heikes, Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological 
Survey. Unillustrated, 62 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Department of Geol- 
ozy and Natural Resources of Indiana,” dward Barrett, state 
geologist. Illustrated, 330 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zine in Utah, in 1914,” by 
V. GC. Heikes, Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological 
Survey. Unillustrated, 40 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zine in Montana, in 1914,” 
by V. C. Heikes, Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological 
Survey. Unillustrated, 41 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Production of Iron and Steel in Canada During the 
Calendar Year 1914,” by John McLeish, Canada Department 
of Mines. Unillustrated, 35 pp., 6%4x9% in. 

“The Production of Iron Ore, Pig Iron and Steel, in 1914,” 
by Ernest F. Burchard, Department of the Interior, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. Unillustrated, 93 pp., 6x9 in, 
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Report of the Selby Smelter Commission, by J. A. Holmes, 
Edward D. Franklin and Ralph A. Gould, Bureau of Mines 
Bulletin 98, illustrated 528 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zine in Idaho and Wash- 
ington, in 1914,” by B. N. Gerry, Department of the Interior, 
U. S. Geological Survey. Unillustrated, 58 pp., 6y9 in. 


A Reconnaissance in the Kofa Mountains, Arizona,” by 
Edward L. Jones, Department of the Interior, U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. Bulletin 620-H. Illustrated, 14 pp., 6x9 in. 


“The 36th Annual Report of the Director of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, to the Secretary of the Interior, for the Fiscal 
Year, Ending June 30, 1915.” Illustrated, 186 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Hazards in Handling Gasoline,” by George A. Burrell, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 
127, Petroleum Technology 28. Unillustrated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, to the Secretary of Commerce, for the 
Fiscal Year, Ending June 30, 1915.” Illustrated, 75 pp., 6x9 in. 


“The Production of Copper, Gold, Lead, Nickel, Silver, Zinc 
and Other Metals in Canada, During the Calendar Year 1914,” 
Canada Department of Mines. Unillustrated, 75 pp., 6144x9% in. 


“Quarry Accidents in the U. S. During Calendar Year 1914,” 
compiled by Albert H. Fay, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 128. Unillustrated, 45 pp., 
6x9 in. 


“Laboratory Tests of a Consolidation Locomotive,” by E. P. 
Schmidt, J. M. Snodgrass and R. B. Heller, University of 
Illinois, Engineering Experiment Station, Bul. No. 82. Illus- 
trated, 129 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Origin of the Zine and Lead Deposits of the Joplin Region, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma,” by C. E. Siebenthal, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, Bulletin 606. 
Illustrated, 283 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Accidents in Metallurgical Works in the U. S., During the 
Calendar Years 1913-1914,’ compiled by Albert H. Fay, De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 
124. Unillustrated, 28 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Kifth Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, to the Secretary of the Interior, for the Fiscal Year, 
Ending June 30, 1915,” Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Illustrated, 106 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Latitude Observations with Photographic Zenith Tube at 
Gaithersburg, Md.,” by Frank HE. Roth, Department of Com- 
merce, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Special Publication 
No. 27. Illustrated, 127 pp., 9x11% in. 


Determination of Nitrogen in Coal, a comparison of various 
modifications of the Kjeldahl method with the Dumas method, 
by Arnold C. Fieldner and Carl A. Taylor, Bureau of Mines 
Technical Paper 64, illustrated 25 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Extraction and Recovery of Radium, Uranium and Vana- 
dium from Carnotite,”’ by Charles L. Parsons, R. B. Moore, S. 
B. Lind and O. D. Shaefer, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Bulletin 104. Illustrated, 124 pp., 6x9 in. 


“West Virginia Geological Survey, Wyoming and McDowell 
County,” by Ray V. Hennon, assistant geologist, aided by 
Robert M. Gawthrop, field assistant. Illustrated, 783 pp., 6x9 
in., accompanied by geologic and topographic maps. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—The Sunday Creek Coal Co., an outside 
corporation, has notified the secretary of state that it has 
withdrawn from business in Indiana. 


St. Louis—The Interstate Commerce Commission recently 
announced that the hearing on investigation and suspension 
docket No. 740—coal to Missouri stations—set for Feb. 9 in 
St. Louis, has been postponed until Mar. 12. 


Johnson City, Tenn.—Eleven large buildings are nearing 
completion and four more are being planned for the $1,500,000 
Clinchfield Products Co. The plant will be opened soon with 
160 workmen and a payroll of $240,000 a year. 





Hamilton, Ohio—The Hamilton Otto Coke Co. is installing 
machinery in its new byproduct plant, and by Feb. 15, it is 
announced, the plant will be in operation. The principal 
product to be sought is light oils, which will be extracted 
from coal tar. 


Hazleton, Penn.—Believing that valuable service will be 
rendered by men familiar with mining conditions, Dr. W. F. 
Danzer, deputy coroner of Luzerne County, is endeavoring to 
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compile a list of miners competent to act as jurors in mine 
fatality cases. 


Springfield, I11.—The Woodside Coal Co., of Springfield, I11., 
recently awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
for a Marcus patent steel coal tipple and a large boiler plant, 
which is to replace the plant recently destroyed by fire at the 
Springfield mine. 

Washington, D. C.—The petition of Pennsylvania coal oper- 
ators asking that the anthracite case be reopened, has been 
denied by the Interstate Commerce Commission. A readjust- 
ment of rates on hard coal from the Lehigh mining region to 
tidewater was asked. 


Hazleton, Penn.—Suit has been entered here against the 
Cc. M. Dodson Coal Co. for $20,000 by the widow of Michael 
Searpet, who claims that on account of the noise of a mine 
ventilating fan her husband could not hear the approach of 
a train and lost his life. 


Mulberry, Kan.—The Sherwood-Lester Coal Co., controlled 
by the Star Coal Co., will start stripping operations on its 
Kansas property early in February. The company was or- 
ganized to mine on 410 acres near Mulberry. The Star Coal 
Co. has mines within a few miles. 


Scranton, Penn.—Estimates of the January production of 
anthracite are for an output slightly larger than for January, 
1915, but less than this month in 1914. In January, 1915, 
4,831,329 tons were produced, while the approximate figures 
for January, 1916, are 5,000,000 tons. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Increases of wages of coal and coke 
workers in this district are growing quite general. Recently 
increases of 10 per cent. have been granted by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., the W. J. Rainey Estate and the Jamison Coal and 
Coke Co., affecting almost 25,000 workers. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Utilities Commission has fixed 
the date for the hearing on the application of the Hocking 
Valley Railway Co. to increase the coal rate from Nelsonville 
to Toledo from 85ec. to $1, Feb. 9. Coal shipping interests will 
be present to oppose the desired increase. 


Scranton, Penn—About 600 men were affected when the 
Lackawanna Coal Co. announced an increase in wages for all 
clerks, foremen, barn- and fire-bosses. The increase is a flat 
one, amounting to $5 per month for each employee, and will 
add a total of approximately $35,000 to the pay-roll. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—At the annual meeting of the Hunt- 
ingdon & Broad Top Railroad and Coal Co. it was reported 
the earnings for the year were $598,803.57, an increase of 
$42,966.32, while the total net earnings were $202,988, being 
an increase of $58,970. The 18 retiring directors were 
reélected. 





Knoxville, Tenn.—The Cumberland Valley Division of the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., extending from Corbin, Ky., to 
Norton, Va., reports January business to be the largest in the 
history of the road . The increase is said to be largely due to 
the increased activity in the coal and coke business in this 
section. 


Clearfield, Penn.—Bituminous shippers in this district have 
been notified that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted the authority to the railroads to increase the rate of 
freight on shipments to Rhode Island points including Provi- 
dence, Auburn and Olneyville. The increase amounts to 25c. 
per gross ton in carload lots. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has just let 
contracts for the construction of 3,000 additional steel hopper 
coal cars, at a cost of $4,000,000. The orders have been placed 
with two concerns with the proviso of early delivery in order 
to relieve as much as possible the car stringency which has 
been prevailing for several months. 








Fairmont, W. WVa.—The sale of the property of the Four 
States Coal Co., which was to have been held Feb. 1, was 
postponed until Feb. 8. These properties are valued at be- 
tween four and five million dollars, and the forced sale is the 
result of a suit brought by the holders of the first and sec- 
ond mortgages on the company’s West Virginia property. 





Toronto, Ont.—The Manitoba government has purchased a 
gas-producer plant in England for the purpose of testing the 
possibilities of Manitoba and Saskatchewan lignite coal. It 
should arrive about the end of the month and will be installed 
at the town of Souris. It is claimed that gas can be produced 
at a cheap rate and piped in large quantities to urban centers. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Explosion of the boilers of the tow- 
boat “Sam Brown,” of Pittsburgh owned by the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke Co. on Feb. 2 resulted in 
the death of 10 persons and the sinking of the boat. The 
vessel was bound down the Ohio with a tow of coal. The 
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boat was valued at $25,000, and will probably be almost a total 
loss. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—A deal has been closed here by Louis 
F. Bader, representing Boston interests, for the purchase of 
the Fairmont Coal and Coke Co. This company has for some 
time been operated by the Buffalo Coal Co., which is closely 
allied with the Western New York & Pennsylvania R.R. The 
sale was based on a price of $219.30 for each bond and 10c. a 
share for the stock. 


Lansford, Penn.—Officials of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co. strongly deny the reports that the mine fire at Summit 
Hill has passed the extensive concrete wall erected as a bar- 
rier to its spread. They claim that such is not the case and 
they fully expect that he wall will accomplish the purpose for 
which it was erected and that the fire will perhaps be checked 
before it even reaches the wall. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. was 
recently compelled to suspend the storage of coal on account 
of shortage, due to severe weather and car famine. The 
company had planned to store 110,000 tons but up to the 
time of cessation had been able to secure only 30,000 tons. 
Other storage buyers have been holding off shipments, saying 
that they have all that they can handle on tracks. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—The Ralston Coal Co. and the Stony 
Fork Coal Co. were recently sold to L. C. Gunter, president of 
the Climax Coal Co. and the Crystal Coal Co. Mr. Gunter, 
with office in Knoxville, Tenn., will operate the two new com- 
panies under the name of the Superior Coal Mining Co. and 
the Atlas Coal Mining Co., respectively. These properties are 
in Bell County, Kentucky, in the southern part of the state. 


Birminghah, Ala.—It has been announced that the Gulf 
States Steel Co. has signed a contract for the erection of 
37 by-product coke ovens at the Alabama City works in 
Gadsden. The coke produced will be used at the blast furnace, 
which the new plant will adjoin, and the surplus gas utilized 
in the steel works. The coal will be supplied chiefly from 
Virginia mines, and partly from Altoona. Construction will 
commence immediately. 








Port Reading, N. J. Though more freight is stalled in the 
New York district than at any time since inadequate steam- 
ship facilities forced railroads to protect themselves by 
embargoes, the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has raised its 
embargo on coal at this port, its base of export and coastwise 
shipments. By its action the Reading will release daily from 
400 to 500 cars, with an average capacity of 40 tons, or a 
total of approximately 20,000 tons. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Railroads operating eastward from Chicago 
and St. Louis continue to break records in the volume of 
business and in some cases solicitors have been withdrawn 
from the field allow the roads to catch up on delayed ship- 
ments. In some sections new business for the present is not 
accepted except with a delay proviso, as the railroads find 
it difficult to move the immense tonnage now on track. It is 
significant that at this time officials would welcome a falling 
off in traffic temporarily. 


DuBois, Penn.—Justice of the Peace James M. Bryan re- 
cently handed down a decision in the case of the Eriton and 
Stanley miners vs. The United Traction Co., favorable to the 
traction company. The case was a suit for damages sus- 
tained when a street car loaded with miners from DuBois 
proceeding to the shafts of the coal companies was forced to 
return on account of the icy condition of the rails. The suit 
was to recover carfare as well as the men’s wages for the 
day which they had lost. It is said this case will be appealed. 


St. Louis, Mo.—On behalf of the Coal Operators’ Traffic 
Bureau of St. Louis, Attorney R. W. Ropiequet recently filed 
at Washington, with the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
brief in the proceeding by the bureau to recover from the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R.R. and other cearriers 
serving Illinois mines in group No. 2, reparation on all 
shipments of coal to St. Louis between Feb. 1 and Oct. 1, 
1915, alleging two rates carried in tariffs at the same time, 
one of 52c. and the other of 57%c. per ton, and therefore 
contending the lower rate to be the legal one. 


Columbus, Ohio—Suits against the Hocking Valley Railroad 
Co. and the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co., in which 
$2,387,000 is demanded from each corporation, were recently 
filed in the Supreme Court in New York by Daniel E. Pomeroy, 
Walter Buckner, Lewis L. Clarke and Stacy C. Richmond. The 
plaintiffs allege they are the holders of 2,387 of the 3,500 
bonds of $1,000 each issued by the Kanawha & Hocking Vailey 
Coal and Coke Co., which were guaranteed by the two railroad 
companies and interest upon which was defaulted on July 


1. 1915. The coal and coke company is not named as 2 
defendant. 
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General Review 


Break in anthracite narrowly averted by the return of 
lower temperatures. Spot bituminous softer and prices inde- 
terminate. Ocean freights touch new high levels. Heavy 
demand for slack at interior points. Firm conditions prevail 
in the Middle West. 

Anthracite—The abrupt change to more seasonable weather 
conditions the early part of the week checked what was rap- 
idly developing into a severe reaction in the hard coal trade. 
The tendency to place a favorable interpretation on the action 
of the miners’ convention at Indianapolis, supplemented by 
record-breaking high temperatures for this season of the year, 
had developed definite indications of a break, but on the 
announcement of the results of the operators’ deliberation at 
New York, the market steadied up and the lower temperatures 
later resulted in a return to the previous firm situation. Ship- 
pers were much concerned at the rapidity with which orders 
were being cleaned up, but the relapse afforded the retail trade 
a welcome opportunity to accumulate some extra stocks again. 


Bituminous—The market still has an excellent undertone, 
but the remarkably warm weather and freer movement on the 
railroads have resulted in a reaction, and some close observers 
are of the opinion that the peak of the rise has turned. Prices 
in the spot market have softened, while there is only a scat- 
tering demand and no immediate pressure for coal, such as 
has marked the recent situation. Prices are indeterminate, 
and covering a wide range, but sellers are making no effort 
to force the market. Negotiations on Apr. 1 contracts are 
getting under way, with the agencies definitely committed to 
substantially higher prices than the old contracts; considering 
the low contract level of last year, it is anticipated that sales 
agencies will experience considerable difficulty in establishing 
any abnormal price level on the new contracts. 


Exports—With reports current that the British Govern- 
ment will have every steamer carrying the flags of that 
country in naval service by Mar. 1, the situation as regards 
ocean freight has never been so serious as it is at the present 
time. Rates offering for transportation of other commodities 
have touched such prohibitive levels that large bulk commodi- 
ties, such as coal, are no longer to be considered, and the 
offshore movement is now confined entirely to business under 
contract. There has finally been a break in the persistent 
increase in the Hampton Roads dumpings, though not of 
serious proportions. Supplies stilf continue scarce, with 
shippers occasionally hard pressed for sufficient coal. 


Ohio Valley—The feature of this market is the persistent 
and heavy demand for slack in all directions. Aside from 
this, the trade is showing a distinct softening tendency, a 
number of embargoes having been removed, and the movement 
being much freer. In addition to this the domestic demand 
continues below expectations while the steam consumers 
appear confident of getting all the supplies they require, and 
seldom appear in the spot market. Prices are rather uncer- 
tain, fluctuating over a wide range, and jobbers are havins 
some difficulty in moving coal in the open market because of 
the heavy arrivals. Sacrifice sales of coal have been avoided, 
but only by narrow margin in some instances. Railroads 
continue taking considerable coal for storage purposes, though 
their wants are now fairly well supplied. 


' Middle West—Much colder weather, supplemented by in- 
terruptions to transportation due to heavy floods, has resulted 
in an even more urgent demand and a further stiffening of 
prices. Some mining districts were cut off from rail com- 
munication for nearly a full week and such mines are now 
hopelessly behind on their orders. A scarcity of dock coal 
throughout the Northwest has thrown an extra demand on 
the Middle Western mines, which has been further accentu- 
ated by severe cold weather and frequent snowstorms. Prices 
are at the high level of the season and there is no indication 
of any relapse for the balance of the current month at least. 
The effects of the labor negotiations to date are rather mixed, 
the demand for storage coal having practically disappeared 
in some districts, though it is still active in others. 


A Year Ago—January anthracite shipments the lowest in 
years and prices becoming heavy. Ocean freights the ruling 
factor in the off-shore business. No definite indications of 
any improvement. Middle Western market demoralized. 
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Business Opinions 


Iron Age—The heavy business in finished steel put on the 
books of the leading steel companies in the past two weeks 
has resulted in a situation unparalleled in the history of the 
trade. It now appears that the largest producers are sold up 
for 1916 on heavier products, particularly shapes and plates, 
and that they have little left for the fourth quarter in lighter 
products. 





Boston News Bureau—Sentiment in financial circles rises 
and falls at times, but, as a rule, maintains a fair degree of 
optimism. We speed up our pace, perhaps, too rapidly when 
developments encourage it, and then meet with the usual 
result in liquidation and reaction. But general conditions are 
different than ever before witnessed. Every day sees some 
new phases and we hardly know how to adjust ourselves to 
them. This, of course, makes for irregularity. Financial 
interests are waiting for some word from J. P. Morgan. 


Bradstreet’s—January, a month in which trade as well as 
industry usually displays a lull, turned out to be a period of 
remarkable activity, thus denoting a departure from prece- 
dent, and February has opened auspiciously, with many of 
the country’s industries in a sold-up condition and with 
numerous kinds of supplies insufficient to meet demands. 
The week’s budget of news tells of even further progress in 
the larger lines, house trade in goods for spring shipment 
having spread out, thanks to the presence of numerous buy- 
ers, who are in the markets. 


Dun—Vagaries of the weather again caused irregularity 
in some retail branches, especially in the East, but generat 
distribution continues in exceptionally heavy volume. Ex- 
tensive buying of the staple necessities fully sustains prices 
at a high position and disproportion between supply and 
demand has a strengthening effect on many commodities. 
Frequent evidences of depleted stocks are noted and, though 
overtime is in force in numerous instances, manufacturers 
experience difficulty in meeting current requirements with 
the desired promptness. Commercial failures this week are 
469, against 422 last week, 462 the preceding week and 596 
the corresponding week last year. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Trading in the Bos- 
ton wool market was very active for the week under review, 
although perhaps not to such a great extent as for the previ- 
ous week. Scoured wools continue to be a feature of the 
market and there was also considerable business in fine noils. 
The condition remains strong and the market continues to 
advance. Boston is still the cheapest wool market in the 
world and wools are being sold at prices less than they can 
be replaced at. It is expected that there will be exciting 
times with the Western wool growers this season. 


Dry Goods Economist—Further advances in cotton goods 
have been made this week. A prominent line of brown and 
bleached canton flannels in various grades and also of twilled 
flannels has been advanced W%ec. a yard, and, at that, orders 
will be taken only subject to goods being in stock in October 
and November, as the mills have taken all the orders that 
ean be filled up to that time. Another prominent brand of 
flannels has been placed at value, with solid colors advanced 
y%c. a yard. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale shipments of dry 
goods have been much in excess of the corresponding period 
of a year ago. Road sales continue to exceed those of last 
year for both immediate and later spring delivery, and are 
far ahead for fall delivery. More customers have been in the 
market during the week. Collections are normal. Prices in 
staple cotton goods are very firm, and goods are becoming 
scarce. 


Southern Lumberman—Continued buying on the part of 
the railroads, with well-authenticated rumors of further large 
purchases by the carriers, as well as additional inquiries and 
reports of pending orders from foreign belligerent govern- 
ments, have served to steady the yellow pine market and to 
give added strength to hardwoods during the past week 
despite the continuation of weather that has materially ham- 
pered all kinds of building, especially in the North and Middle 
West during the past week. Weather, however, which has 
restricted buying in the Northern markets, has also served 
to cut competition from the Pacific Coast to a minimum. 
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BOSTON 


Three dollars mentioned as a contract figure for Pocahontas 
and New River. Alongside prices continue to sag. Georges 
Creek now available at loading piers. Pennsylvania grades 
still easing up and contract prices being named. Anthracite 
coming forward in slightly better volume. 


Bituminous—While there is no change in quotations on 
Pocahontas and New River f.o.b. loading port, there are indi- 
eations of a purpose to get higher prices on contract begin- 
ning Apr. 1; $3 has been named as a figure, but there is a good 
deal of skepticism in this territory with regard to its carrying 
through. It is of course well known that a very large share 
of New England business was closed last fall at prices well 
below those of the year previous and the Hampton Roads 
shippers are likely to have a hard time making sales on any 
such basis, at least at the beginning of the season. There 
are a lot of Pennsylvania coals that are favorably regarded in 
this market and those buyers who are not already covered 
will be slow about paying $3 f.0o.b. Hampton Roads. It is 
too early to state the prospect with any definiteness; so 
much depends on labor troubles in Pennsylvania and on coast- 
wise freights. 

For spot coal alongside there is only a scattering market, 
prices having softened very materially. Movement all-rail 
is now close to normal and there is far less pressure on all 
the distributing points. Current quotations alongside have 
sagged, practically to $2.85 f.o.b., plus the marine freight, 
or at Boston not far from $5.25@5.50, alongside. 

Georges Creek coals are now available at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, with a limited amount for ship- 
ment all-rail. Car-supply is much improved and contract 
deliveries are gradually being resumed. It is heard that $2 
f.o.b. mines is being considered as a possible price basis for 
next season; this would mean an advance of 33c. over last 
year, and in the view of many would be a means of still 
further reducing the tonnage of this grade in New England. 

All-rail deliveries of Pennsylvania coals continue to im- 
prove, although it will take time to make up the arrears. 
The railroads are handicapped by lack of motive power and 
the movement is still very slow. In the scramble for coal a 
month ago most of the large consumers in their anxiety to 
accumulate coal made some heavy purchases which are now 
being delivered. This condition has effectually put an end 
to the “flurry”? and now the trend is toward normal prices 
plus the wage advances that have been made during the 
stringency. 

Anthracite—The easier demand locally in New York and 
Philadelphia has made a larger proportion of domestic sizes 
available for New England, especially by water. At the same 
time there has been no effort to place coal, practically all 
the shippers being so far behind on their orders that for the 
present additional business is not to be considered. With 
good movement of barges, shippers in each case are just about 
able to keep regular customers supplied on their most press- 
ing requirements. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore . F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.............. $3.00@3.50 $3.30@3.85 .......... $1.75@2.10 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3.35@3.75 3.60@4.00 .......... 2.15@2.50 


Georges Creek.......... 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted $2.85 f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston and Providence, 
Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $5.50@5.75. 

NEW YORK 

Weather conditions relieve pressure on anthracite market 
and demand is easier. Steam coals quiet and prices softer. 
Bituminous shows no recovery from last week’s slump. 
Water shipments increase, 


Anthracite—There is plenty of coal to be had and the de- 
mand has eased up considerably. If there is any fear of a 
suspension in mining operations after Apr. 1 it is not in 
evidence among the dealers; everybody appears optimistic 
over the situation and where there was a tendency a few 
weeks ago to stock up it has disappeared. No great improve- 
ment is looked for in the immediate future unless there 
should be a severe and long continued cold spell. 

Demand early this week was quiet. Supply was plentiful 
and there was more stock at the loading docks than for Sev- 
eral weeks. However, shippers were inclined to hold on and 
retailers were noticeable by their absence from the whole- 
sale district. No premiums were heard of for the prepared 
coals except in sections of New England still under em- 
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bargo. The steam coals were quiet, with practically no de- 
mand for buckwheat Nos. 2 and 3. Prices for the smaller 
coals dropped considerably. Pea was scarce and buckwheat 
No. 1 was the shortest. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken: oss ees de eee OTOL $5.10 
Figg 23s os deere sae ee $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5.35@5.35 
Stove... ..s6s.ccecpieeeee no 5.30@5.30 5.35 5.35@5.35 
Chestnut.".; sais canteens 6.55 5.55@5.55 5.60 5.60@5.60 
Pea... 5 a::!. cso a teue eine 3.50 3.75@4.00 3.55 3.80@4.05 
Buckwheat.-... 0 nee 2.75 3.25@3.60 2.80 3.30@3 .65 
ICO... bie old ertsh a Ee ee 2,20 2.50@2 75 2.30 2.55@2.80 
Barley. :\.% 3. (gaaaaneee 1s75 2.10@2.25 1.80 2.15@2. 


Bituminous—The bituminous coal market has not recoyv- 
ered from the relapse of last week, but shippers are not urg- 
ing buying. Demand has fallen off considerably and there is 
a wide range in prices. Conditions at Tidewater and in the 
mining regions are much weaker than a couple of weeks ago. 

Tidewater quotations run from $4 to $4.25 for good Penn- 
sylvania coals, while many of the other grades can be had 
below the $4 mark. Pittsburgh grades were offered early 
this week at low figures. To cover all grades of the various 
coals quotations ranged from $38.50 to $4.25. Conditions in 
the mining regions are such that operators continue much at 
sea regarding prices. 

There is plenty of coal afloat and water freight rates have 
about reached normal. More water shipments are being made 
to Long Island Sound and New England points than for sev- 
eral weeks. _Embargoes remain practically unchanged, 
although more coal is reaching the docks. 

Car supply continues bad, shippers getting scarcely more 
than 60% of their requirements. 

Average quotations on various grades, gross tons, f.o.b. 
Tidewater, follow: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $4.50@4.75 $4 50@4.75 $4 50@4.75 $2.95@3.20 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 2.45@2.70 
Clearfield: 
Medium: ) 00 eeneee 3.90@4.00 3.90@4.00 .......... 2.35@3.45 
Ordinary (+. ose ee 3.90@4.00 3.90@4.00 .......... 2.35@2.45 
Broad Top Mountain...... Sig: w eleud Arle 6 0:0 6.0 CE Rt ate -.. 2.50@2.90 
Cambria County: 
South Forksag.saeeee 4 OO @4 2B: cayenne nentelete 2.45@2 70 
Nanty Glo. ics. oie p tet 42 O04 2A ss cs. ne cee 2.65@2.70 
sarnesboros...4eneeee 3 9O0@4500 Bes... sac. cheeteen eee eens ee 2.35@2.45 
Somerset County: 
Quemahonings.. os, cee ee ... 4 00@4 25 4.09@4.25 2.45@2.70 
Medium .. 2% amare 3.90@4 00 3.90@4.00 3.90@4.00 2.35@2 45 
Latrobe....i.ce. semneeete 3.75 @3 OOM... . ss pratima eae renee 2.20@2 35 
Greensburgi: save een 3. TOMS 00 os ance ¢ Jee 0) qeleeetptsl eae seen 2.20@2 35 
Westmoreland........ 3. 75@3J008) . ; . «0.05 eee 2.20@2.35 
West Virginia Fairmont } 3.50@38.75 3.50@3.75 1.70@1.95 
Fairmont mine-run.a een ee ee 3.50@3.75 3.50@8.75 1.70@1.95 
Steam vs os. oc fe 6 eee 3 50@38.75 3.50@3.75 1 95@2.20 
Western Maryland) j93),,.- 2-2 3.75@3.90 3.75@3.90 2. 20@2.35 


PHILADELPHIA 

Colder weather and publicity of mining affairs stops a 
sharp reaction. All sizes strong, especially stove and pea, and 
steam grades. Bituminous prices recede, but demand active 
and market firm. Car supply improved. 

Anthracite—After ten days of the mildest winter weather 
on record the market was completely reversed the early part 
of the week. Accounts of the outlook at the miners’ convyen- 
tion in Indianapolis also had a somewhat depressing effect 
finally. The dealers had no fear of carrying too much coal, 
but it certainly made the users of domestic and small steam 
consumers indifferent as to trouble in the spring. The return 
of more seasonable weather and snow, together with the 
publication of the results of the deliberations of the’ Opera- 
tors at their recent meeting in New York, has had a tendency 
to steady up market again. The big companies did not suffer 
from lack of business, but the surplus of unfilled orders was 
reduced to a minimum and the retailers were again able to 
fill their bins with all sizes. The embargoes having been: 
removed, the big shippers were able to divert their attention 
to the New York and New England markets. The individuals 
were beginning to show some concern, as they were actually 
running short of orders and were forgetting all about pre- 
miums. 

Broken continues in such active demand for contracts ‘that 
at least one company has announced that it has none for 
sale; contract coal brings $3.35, with all surplus at $3.60 
without solicitation. Egg continues in fair demand at $3.85, 
especially with the companies. Stove is still the most active 
of the larger sizes and is firm at $4.10. There is more chest- 
nut stored in the yards of the dealers than any of the other 
prepared sizes, but the price has in no sense weakened, and 
no sales recorded at less than $4.25. 

The retailers are storing pea coal in every available space 
in their yards, and they cancel no order so long as there 
remains room for a single car. The demand for this popular 
family size has been unprecedented since early fall, and 
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it is only recently that requisitions have come anywhere 
near being filled. None of the size, regardless of quality, 
brings less than $2.55, with much 25c. above this price. The 
determination of dealers to carry capacity stocks of pea is 
due to the strong probability of the change of sizes next 
spring when this, the cheapest domestic size, may become a 
thing of the past. The steam sizes, buckwheat and rice, con- 
tinue in strong demand with many gales by all shippers far 
above circular, and with even a very considerable tonnage of 
barley, the smallest size of all, bringing 75c., which is 20c. 
above circular. 

Shippers have small cause to complain about collections, 
and retailers show a laudable desire to take advantage of 
the reconstruction period this spring to place their business 
on a firmer basis. 

The circular prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for 
line shipment, and f.o.b. Port Richmond, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
OG Aine eee $3.60 $4.85 | det Wee ro ced roe $2.55 $3.30 
[Se he el a 3. 80D. 10 Buckwheat........- Menay EAE) 
BUGCOs Meee... 4.10 5.10 Ricesssp a eee .90 1.80 
CUCEAID LORS area A250) .35 Barley nee .55 1.30 


Bituminous—The demand for supplies continues strong, 
but prices eased off somewhat, the range being from 5c. to 
30c. on all grades, with the possible exception of one or two 
kinds. The top of the market was apparently reached several 
weeks ago and it is probable that the market will now fluc- 
tuate considerably, with the demand brisk for some time to 
come. The reaction is also due to the freer railroad move- 
ment and the consequent improvement in the car supply. 
Many of the embargoes were lifted, which relieved quite a 
good deal of the pressure, although the last few days there 
has again been heard some complaint of car shortage. Con- 
sidering all factors, including. the arrival of crisp weather 
now, the market has a good, healthy tone, with prospects 
equally good for the future. 

The bituminous shippers are viewing with considerable 
interest the report that the anthracite operators intend to 
reduce the number of sizes of coal, and eliminate the anthra- 
cite pea coal as a domestic fuel. They have always insisted 
that their product is more efficient and economical than an- 
thracite. Now that it is proposed to take pea coal off the 
market, they believe that the big difference in cost will finally 
break down the barrier of conservatism that has always barred 
bituminous coal from a domestic market in this territory. 

The following list will give a fair idea of the average 
prices per gross ton at mines prevailing now: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.10@3.25 Fairmont gas, ?......... $2.00@2.10 

South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.60@2.70 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.80@1.90 

Clearfield (ordinary)..... 2.00@2.10 [Fairmont gas, slack..... . 1,70@1.75 

Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.90@2.10 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.85@1.95 

West Va. Freeport....... 1.80@1.90 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.70@1.80 

f Fairmont slack.......... 1.70@1.75 
BALTIMORE 


Break in soft-coal market due to railroad embargoes. 
Abrupt change in the weather makes anthracite situation 
uncertain. Exports light. 

Last week saw a gradual weakening of the bituminous 
market. On Monday the Pennsylvania line coals were in full 
supply here and weak as a result of the embargo of that road 
against New England. The Baltimore and Ohio also announced 
a continuance of the embargo on New England points, and 
a shutting off of shipments to Port Liberty and St. George. 
The railroad embargoes and the knowledge that the West 
and Northwest have no considerable quantities of coal on 
hand have developed an unsatisfactory situation. 

While the market price to the trade took a rather wide 
range during the week previous, there was more of a settling 
down on Monday. That the era of highest prices is now over 
seems to be the best opinion in the trade here. Prices may be 
quoted about as follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 

Geo. Crk. Big Vein Sei $3.68 Ordinary mine run $1.50 $2.98 
Geo. Crk. ao ZF OO S218 Ordinary #....... 1.60 3.08 
Clearfield. . 1.60 2.78 Ordinary slack.... 1.40 2.88 
South Fork. . esha Os Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe.. 1.50 2.68 run. oe Out of market 
Somerset (best) . 15.83. Low sulphur 3 Out of market 
Somerset (good) .. 1:60) “2.78 Low sulphur 
ee noning... 1 ee a slack... : casseeee Out of market 

ECDL D sia poh. « «> Le & 5 * Fo. b. i apes. 
Miller Vein....... 185. 43.03 F. 0. Das ovals (apes 


Export movement last week was poor, a total of but 4,675 
tons being loaded here for Cuba and Egypt. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Dumpings for week show up well. 
January amounted to 1,425,790 tons. 
record month. 

The movement of coal from Tidewater for the week has 
shown up well, although export shipments have not been quite 
so heavy as anticipated. The demand for coal in the New 


Total movement for 
Virginian Ry. makes 
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England market continues good and heavy cargoes of Poca- 
hontas and New River and some high volatile have gone 
to that market; there has also been some movement of pre- 
pared coal. In addition to the coastwise movement to New 
England a fair amount has moved to Baltimore and some 
of the Southern ports. The accumulation here is rather light 
and.quite a number of the shippers are having difficulty get- 
ting shipments forward in sufficient quantities to take car 
of contract business. There is very little free coal at tide- 
water. Prices for standard run-of-mine, New River and Poca- 
hontas, continue around $2.75 to $2.85. 

The total movement for the month of January was more 
than anticipated, being 1,425,790 tons, of which the Norfolk & 
Western dumped 586,135 tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio 455,- 
620 and the Virginian Ry. 384,035 tons. The Norfolk & 
Western fell slightly behind as in nearly all cases it has 
dumped more than the combined figures of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Virginian. The dumpings of the Virginian wer: 
about 40,000 tons in excess of their previous record. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 





Railroad Jan. 8 





Jan. 15 Jan. 22 Jan. 29 Feb. 5 

Norfolk &§Western.... 122 342 144,969 142,335 147,596 128,288 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 92 235 105,053 98,388 ily g es 106,543 
SAT PADIGN. 5.0) ap one detente 64,428 88,396 101,237 100,435 75,840 
BLO tals... sccm 273,005 338,418 341,960 365,746 310,671 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared for various ports 
during the week ended Feb. 5: 


NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessell Destinaton Tons 
Phoebus! Civita Vecchia 4,560 Storfond Havana 2,256 
Bris? Rio de Janeiro 1,593 Era Savona 1,007 
A.M.Lawrence? Montevedio 4,049 Gen. Hubbard*Havana 2,390 
Silvia? Genoa i— 5,544 Josey Havana 
‘Berwindvale? Havana 7,965 LTIMORE 
Agenlla* Manzanillo 800 _. Tk eae a 2315 
E. Starr Jones* Rio de Janeiro 1,290 Uri aie Ee a 3360 
Ruth B. Cobb® St. Georges g93 Franklin gypt 2,36 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2? Smokeless 


NEWPORT NEWS Fuel Co. #? Baker-Whitley. * Cast- 
. Balgray® Dakar 5,861 ner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., ° Berwind 
Claveresk? Felton 4,450 White. 


Turret Crown® Port Au Spain 2,600 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

The-dullness of the present situation has been made 
plain through the efforts of various shippers and consignees 
to recharter tonnage. From the high of $3.25, marine freights 
from Hampton Roads to Boston have taken a pronounced 
drop; tonnage has been offered at $2, only to be declined. The 
mild weather has not only caused decreased consumption but 
has increased the number of trips bottoms could make. The 
lack of hard coal at the loading piers has also had a marked 
effect on freights from New York to ports on Long Island 
Sound. Large barges have been closed this week at 90c., 
as against $1.50@1.75 the week previous, and with a prospect 
of further softening. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

It becomes more and more difficult each week to secure 
steamers for export coal, owing to the scarcity of tonnage, 
and the competing business that is offering. On other trades 
outside of coal, shippers are offering ridiculous figures, and 
even these figures are being declined by owners. The report 
generally current is that by Mar. 1 the British government 
will have taken over every British steamer and the owners 
of the then only available boats will undoubtedly be able to 
secure their own terms. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana. d0«.+ sapien $3.25? Bermiid wee esaniar. halen eis $4.50 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 4.75 Mera, Grazie cae ates 6.25@7 .00 
Wienfuezos. ..0 . ne ae 4 50@4R 75m Wat ple Oia emia ain hes 6.25@7 .00 
Port su Spain, Trimdad: 7.00@7.50) Rio: secsae ta ess. 14.40@15. 60+ 
Sit Liuciacy 2 s.4 ieee 7.0C WAULCOS Sr atts tas cs arae «ts 15.60* 
St. Thomas... an eeee «= 6 . 50@ 7700" Montevideo, .. sce... ces anit 
Barbados............... 7.00@7.60 BuenosAires orLa Platat.15.602 
Wan gStOrS'... a. eee 4, 50@O 700 MPIORATIONgno oc. fst. ee ds 16.80* 
@uracad: ...... ane 86.50@p.c. West Coast of Italy... ..26.40 
Santiago... 50.) see. 4.50@5.00 Barcelona**.... . 24.00 
Guantanamo............ 4.50@5.00 Valparaiso or Callao... .17.00 


Demerara. oe. 7.00@8.00 iMarseilass. o... 525.20 


* Consianees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish Aves foc: Batik + Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. tt For very quick discharge. 

1500 tons discharge @ eS 2 For very quick discharge and with 500 tons 
discharge @ $4. 3And } 4 500 discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Chal ‘Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Market somewhat softer. Car supply poor. Pennsylvania 
embargo removed. Both slack and %-in. near the mine-run 
price. 

The local coal market has softened farther, there being an 
indifferent demand for spot coal, with a moderately good sup- 
ply. Domestic demand continues below expectations, while 
mills and other contract consumers seem to be obtaining 
all the coal they need so that they appear rarely in the spot 
market. 

Car supply on the 





Pennsylvania Lines West is reported 
to average about 75 per cent. of the stated requirements, 
while on the B. & O. the supplies do not seem to average 
much more than 50 per cent. It is well recognized, however, 
that requirements as stated are as a rule in excess of 
what the market would bear. There is no particular call for 
Youghiogheny gas slack for spot shipment and prices are 
searcely higher than for steam slack. One important thing 
is noted, however, that the contract and other requirements 
for slack are in excess of normal production in proportion 
to screened coal, with the result that slack is bringing almost 
the full mine-run price, while %-in. is available on some 
divisions at only 5e. above mine-run. 

Effective at the opening of the week the Pennsylvania 
R.R. has taken off its embargo on shipments east, except 
with respect to exports, and a freer movement of coal is 
expected by operators, perhaps with some stiffening in prices 
later. The removal of the embargo does not seem to be in- 
creasing the supply of empties to any extent. Operators con- 
tinue averse to quoting prices on contracts, even to Apr. 1, 


while spot coal is quotable approximately as follows: Slack, 
$1.30@1.40; mine-run, $1.35@1.45; %4-in., $1.40@1.50; 1%4-in., 


$1.55@1.65, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


DETROIT 

Steam coals make slight gains. Low temperatures stimu- 
late domestic buying. Shippers seeking vessel capacity for 
coming: season. 

Bituminous—Steam consumers continue indifferent except 
as concerns their immediate requirements. In the aggregate, 
the business for the week is slightly more satisfactory than 
before. Smal) sizes are still the most active; the supply 
seems wholly adequate and shippers have been able to meet 
all requirements. Price variations are noted but changes do 
not vary greatly from the regular quotations. 

Another interval of low temperatures brought out a rush 
of orders from domestic consumers. Even with extra deliv- 
ery equipment, some of the retail dealers were unable to 
assure prompt service. Shippers are confidently expecting 
to receive orders for renewed supplies, within a few days. 
Consignment coal is being moved with sufficient speed to 
prevent sacrifice sales. 


Anthracite—Weather conditions stimulated anthracite buy- 
ing but supplies are plentiful. Chestnut is most in demand. 
Prices are unchanged from schedule. Aside from delayed 
shipmen:s due to railroad congestion in Eastern centers, the 
trade lacks features. 


Lake Trade—Unsuccessful efforts are being made by ship- 
pers to close contracts for the movement of coal over the Lake 
route during the coming season. Offers of 30c. as the carry- 
ing charge to Lake Superior ports are being made, with 
few charters. Vessel managers predict the rate to Lake 
Michigan ports will be five or ten cents higher. 


COLUMBUS 

Steam lines strong and domestic grades quiet. 
erally well maintained and outlook is good. 

Manufacturing plants are running actively in every line 
and fuel requisitions are growing larger. Iron and steel 
plants are especially active; railroads are taking a large ton- 
nage for the movement of freight and continue stocking, 
although the bulk of the fuel has been stocked. Manufactur- 
ing plants have also started to accumulate supplies against 
a possible suspension Apr. 1; the demand for the small sizes 
is especially strong and prices are substantially above the 
dollar mark. 

The domestic trade has been rather spotty; when the 
weather is favorable there is a good demand, but the market 
is liable to slump at any time. Retailers’ stocks are not large 
and most of them are buying only for their present needs. 
Pocahontas is rather weak and the same is true of White and 
Red Ash. Hocking lump is probably the strongest point in 
the trade. 

The car shortage is growing worse, especially on roads 
leading from West Virginia districts, and many of the mines 
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in that state are on short time. Collections in coal circles 
are becoming better right along. 

There is a better demand for anthracite. 

The wage scale situation is being followed with much in- 
terest. Some feel that the usual bi-yearly conflict is at hand 
and there will: be considerable trouble in settling it. Others 
believe that work will be continued by the miners pending 
the settlement of scale matters. 

Prices in Ohio fields, f.o.b. mines, per short tons, are as 
follows: 


Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened lumpyvemeeen = eee $1.60 $1.70 » Aeee see 
Inch and. & quartetiany ene ones 1.50 1.50 $1.40 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. 1.40 1.40." eee 1.40 
Gl) PE eee Geers Sr tng a ene L.25 1.30) (eee 1.25 
Mine-run::. 3. {cc eee eee 1.20 1.25 1.05 1.20 
Nut, pea and slacka,,0.enn ee. 1.10 1510 1.05 1.05 
Coarse slack: 2a: ee eee eee 1.00 1.00 .95 -95 

BUFFALO 


Bituminous quiet. Big supply in the East due to raised 
embargoes but car sexreity counteracts this to some extent. 
Anthracite more active. Fair sales to the west. 


Bituminous—The railroads have been able to raise their 
embargoes at most points and coal has flowed to consumers 
in a larger volume than for a long time, but receipts are less 
than the consumption, so there is prospect of a return of the 
demand soon. Cars were seldom so short as they are now, 
some operators being unable to get enough to fill their con- 
tracts. ; 

Prices have declined materially, especially as there is 
Southwestern coal, offered at about $1.30. An effort is being 
made to rush this coal eastward, though with no great success 
as yet. It is of quite different quality from the Clearfield 
and other coals and it is not easy to introduce it. 

Pittsburgh or Allegheny Valley coal is offered on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LUMP sijeieie 2 dereie ek eee eae Eee $3.50 $3.20 $3.25 
Three-quarters: cua.ce ote iat ee opesh) 3.05} > Bie tae 
Mine: run......55 cs) cistante ete eee o20 2.95 3.10 
Black eee ewe 3.10 3.00 3.10 


All prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont. 


Anthracite—There is a somewhat better demand from the 
consumer and every cold snap brings in new orders. But 
it is doubtful with mid-March only five weeks away, that a 
normal amount of anthracite can be sold this winter. The 
independent anthracite mines are still making much effort 
to obtain a premium on their coal here, as they do eastward, 
but without much success, so the shipments in this direc- 
tion are not much but overflow. It does not look as if any 
premium of account is to be paid this winter. There’ is 
plenty of company anthracite here and it is likely to last till 
spring. It is reported that the sales beyond Lake Michigan 
are gocd, as the winter is cold there. 

Following are the winter prices on anthracite: 


Cars Vessels Retail Custom 
Grate ee. 40: c.ncte eee $5.60 $5.85 $5.40 $6.65 
ced, aR coeint Peio o « 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Stoveree. ).). een eee 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Chestnut. saad see 6.10 6.35 5.90 Che be 
| SS ORR Ha weak co ¢ 4.30 4.55 4.30 5.60 
Buckwheat. <.qeen. caer 3220 3.50 3.25 4.50 


_Car and vessel deliveries are per long ton, the others, per short ton. An ad- 
dition of about 25c. per ton is made on all curb deliveries for putting in. 


CLEVELAND , 


in prices on track here. 
anticipation of a suspension, 


Heavy receipts cause a slump 
Little stocking being done in 


Exceptionally heavy receipts this week more than offset 
the light deliveries of last week, and users of steam coal 
on contract again have sufficient stocks to carry them along 
comfortably. Jobbers, however, experienced some little trouble 
in moving their stocks in the open market because of the 
influx of coal. 

No set prices were established, sales being reported at 
figures varying 10 to 15e. per ton on the same grades of coarse 
coal, and slack selling at slightly firmer prices. Local buy- 
ers do not seem inclined to pay a premium for storage 
coal, the general feeling being that if there is a suspension 
Apr. 1, it will be of short duration. Dealers report fair busi- 
ness on domestic coal, but are carrying good stocks, and few 
orders were placed with the mines the past week. 

Following ,are the prices at which latest sales were re- 
ported in net tons, f.o.b, Cleveland: 


Middle Dist. «slack... $2.00 Pittsburgh No. 8 %-in. 
Hocking nut and slack.. 2.05 IUMDP. F\laeke > whee $2.20 
W. Va. white ash nut and Bergholz 6=in. <).\: ate 2.40 
ENERO Ve eR Oia 10 Massillon 226-in. {eee 3.20 
Pittsburgh No. 8 slack.. 2.10 Pocahontas lump .....-: 3.20 
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Domestic coal stronger. Slack almost off the market. 2 Z 
Early inspection of coal boats requested by owners. = MID ID LE WESTERN H 
The recent cold weather has resulted in a stimulation of z : 
the domestic market which is showing considerable more EAM Mm 


life. Steam trade continues good and prices are being well 
maintained. Pocahontas is holding up both as to demand and 
price. Slack is extremely high and hard to get, with Poca- 
hontas slack entirely off the market here. 

Local coal men are planning on an early opening of navi- 
gation and expect the Lake shipments to be unusually large. 
Government inspectors have been requested to begin the in- 
spection work earlier than usual due to the expectation of 
an early navigation opening, and because of the unusually 
large number of vessels wintering here. 


CINCINNATI 

Inactivity in the domestic market and increasing strength 
of nut and slack are noted. Somewhat improved car supply 
and ample labor are available. 

The movement of domestic grades continues small, and as 
a result, the scarcity of screenings has been more pronounced. 
A flurry of cold weather reduced retail stocks, but did not 
help the operators and wholesalers any, as dealers are buying 
now only for actual requirements. 

Steam consumption is about at a normal level, which ac- 
counts for the strength of nut and slack. Prices of these 
grades have consequently improved further, although held 
back somewhat by the lateness of the season. Buyers in the 
trade and among consumers are influenced in their purchases 
by this fact, and tend to hold off accordingly. Improvement 
in the car situation has not helped the market any, as there 
has been no scarcity of coal, and increased supplies are not 
wanted. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke market bare of developments. Production and ship- 
ments restored to normal after car shortage. 

The coke market has shown no definite developments, 
unless it is a development to ascertain that furnaces are not 
in as pressing need of prompt coke as some operators antici- 
pated. Car supplies have been uncertain for a week or more, 
put apparently not bad on the whole. There are indications 
that some operators have surplus coal which they are holding 
in expectation of another period of high prices such as ob- 
tained recently for a very few days, with $5 paid for a few 
odd lots of spot coke. 

There have been days in the past week on which as high 
as $3.50 was quoted for spot furnace coke, but there have 
been some offerings at as low as $3. There is no interest at 
all in contract coke. Foundry coke has commanded a wide 
range of prices, but $4.50, which was paid recently in a 
number of instances, is quite exceptional. Some operators 
are quoting $4 on foundry coke, but buyers show no interest 
whatever in such a price. We quote: Prompt furnace, $3@ 
8.50; contract, first half, $2.35@2.50; year, $2.25@2.35; prompt 
foundry, $3.75@4.25; contract, $3.25@3.75, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 29 at 442,- 
616 tons, an increase of 41,810 tons, and shipments at 442,598 
tons, an increase of 60,459 tons. The comparison is with the 
week in which the car supply was exceptionally poor. 


Buffalo—The market has been even more unsteady lateiy 
than bituminous coal. Almost every day there has been a 
change of quotation, due to fluctuations in the car supply. 
Some days the price of foundry has gone below $6, but cars 
are now so scarce that quotations have been put up to $6.25 
to $6.50, with 48-hr. furnace a dollar less. There is no sur- 
plus, so that stock orders are filled with off-grade furnace 
at about $5. 

Chicago—All sizes of domestic coke are strong with scant 
supply. On account of delayed transportation, foundry coke 
shipments are-not equal to the demand. Quotations are strong 
at last week’s figures, with further advances likely in the 
near future. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as 
follows: Connellsville, $6.50@6.75; Wise County, $6.50@6.75; 
by-product foundry, $6.25; by-product domestic, $5@5.25; gas 
house, $5.75. 

St. Louis—The market continues active for all kinds and 
sizes of coke. The advance in prices of by-product and gas 
house has not, in the least, retarded demand. The following 
prices, per net ton, are quoted f.o.b. cars, St. Louis: By- 
product (all sizes), $5.25; gas house (lump and egg), $4.50; 
petroleum (lump), $6.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Colder temperatures induce renewed buying. Steam coals 
continue strong. Spot coal scarce. Smokeless grades irregu- 
lar. 

Much colder weather appeared during the middle of the 
week, with the result that domestic ordering received another 
impetus. Quotations do not vary appreciably except on steam 
coals. Transportation facilities and operation of mines in 
sections of Illinois and Indiana have been interrupted by 
high water. This happening during zero weather has had a 
marked effect in stimulating prices on coal from some dis- 
tricts. Southern Illinois operators have been swamped with 
orders, and demand for Indiana domestic coals has been 
more than sufficient to absorb production. 

Steam coal consumption continues unabated, with Illinois 
and Indiana screenings very strong, ranging from 95c. to 
$1.10. During the latter part of the week $1.10 was about 
the average price for fine coal. Screenings have been so 
scarce from some districts that several shippers are refusing 
to quote on them. Steady cold weather with frequent snow- 
storms in the Northwest has caused a strong demand for 
Tllinois and Iowa steam and domestie sizes from that terri- 
tory. A scarcity of some grades is reported at Western and 
Northwestern points. Prices of Eastern bituminous coals are 
erratic, particularly West Virginia smokeless; smithing coals 
are in good demand at high prices, but some splint shipments 
have been sacrificed at comparatively low figures. 

Notwithstanding favorable reports as to the outcome of 
negotiations with the miners concerning the new wage sche- 
dule, a great many retailers anticipate a suspension and 
many of the smaller yards have been buying for storage pur- 
poses. The Franklin County field produced 1,037,000 tons in 
December, being an increase of 175,000 tons over the produc- 
tion of the same month last year, and a high-water mark in 
the history of the district. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Heavy floods cause suspensions. Mines behind orders and 
not likely to eateh up. Prices strong and retail quotations 
advanced. 

The high waters following recent hard rains have dis- 
turbed the Indiana coal industry. There were serious wash- 
outs on the Pennsylvania and Monon systems and on the 
former no trains, from the coal districts, were run for nearly 
a full week. Some coal was got away from the mines, how- 
ever, in a roundabout way by the Southeastern to Terre 
Haute and from mines on the Monon, by way of the Illinois 
Central from Bloomington. All the fields were sufferers, Van- 
dalia, Bicknell, Clinton and west of Terre Haute. Mines had 
all been running full time and could have kept it up until 
Apr. 1 on orders booked and business in sight; they are all 
now thrown behind, with little or no chance of catching up. 

Consumers did not suffer materially, as most of them had 
stocked up heavily; whether they can get these stocks back 
to desired dimensions again is uncertain. Prices are strong, 
but not materially higher; extra No. 4 mine-run, $1.25 a ton, 
f.o.b. mine; Nos. 5 and 6, $1.15; domestic lump, $1.75 for the 
best; screenings, 95c. Many of the mines closed down dur- 
ing the floods for longer or shorter periods, either because 
of car shortage or danger of being flooded. Some of the 
towns and communities of the state found themselves on a 
famine basis. Retail dealers have advanced prices of some 
coals 25 to 50c. a ton, due to inadequate supplies, owing to 
delays in shipments from mines. Indiana lump coals, forked; 
Kanawha, Ohio, Hocking and Kentucky lump, forked; In- 
diana egg, screened, and Ohio Hocking washed egg are up 
25c. All sizes of anthracite are 25c. a ton higher and Cannel 


lump is advanced 50c. The following are the new retail 
prices: 

Linton No. 4 lump forked..... $3.50 Pocahontas forked lump...... $6.00 
Indiana lump forked....... 3.25 Pocahontas shoveled lump.... 5.50 
Indiana lump and egg, screene d, 3.00 Pocahontas minerun......... 4.50 
Kanawha lump, forked........ 4.75 Pocahontas, nut and slack... 3.70 
Ohio Hocking, lump.......... 4.75 Anthracite, chestnut.......... 8.75 
Ohio Hocking, wash egg....... 5.00 Anthracite, stove and | eee Feige 8.50 
Kentucky lump.. 5.00 Anthracite, grate.. feta oe tO sao 
Ohio Jackson lump, forked. 5.25 Connellsville coke... 7.00 
Blossburg smithing...... 2 eBBOG Indianapolis by -product coke 6.50 
Cannel lumpieeeeee s,s G00 


CHICAGO 
Chicago trade holding steady. Sereenings sold at maxi- 
mum prices with supply short. Anthracite demand stronger. 
Smokeless improved. 
Southern Illinois floods caused the closing down of a con- 
siderable number of mines in that territory due to inability of 
railroads to furnish empties and move loads. The colder 
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weather during the latter part of the week increased demands, 
and maximum prices have been obtained for both domestic 
and steam sizes; screenings prices have advanced and are now 
very near the mine-run mark. About 35% of production is 
being taken for domestic use, and steam consignees are com- 
plaining of having to wait too long for coal from this sec- 
tion. 

Floods have also interfered with the operation of Indiana 
mines, and the movement of coal to Chicago was handicapped 
by some washouts at and around Terre Haute. The demand 
for coarse steam sizes is steady, with prices about at last 
week’s figures, but screenings are strong, averaging from 90c. 
to $1 at the mines. All Indiana domestic lump production 
has been selling at from $1.65 to $1.75. 

West Virginia smokeless mine-run has been in good de- 
mand, with no change in prices. Some concessions have been 
made in the prepared sizes, particularly lump, with egg in 
a better position and nut well held. Colder weather has had 
the effect of improving the situation somewhat. Very little 
Pennsylvania smokeless is coming into this market, and quo- 
tations are nominal. Splint 14%,-in. lump is firm at $1.60. 

The market for steam coals from Kentucky mines is said 
to be extraordinarily strong. Domestic sizes have been in 
steady demand at the same range of prices heretofore, the 
difference being due to grade. 

Anthracite demand is quite active, and ordering from docks 
has increased to a considerable extent. Rail shipments are 
slower than ever in reaching this territory. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows per net 


ton, f.o.b. mines: 
Williamson and Knox and 
I'ranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump.. $1. cogn 75 $1.60@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.65@1.75 $1. bea 60 
Steam lump 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
2} and 3-in. 
lump.. Shite wire 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.30 
}-in, lump. 1-35 eee. 1.35 ie 20@1. 30 doe 
Eee eh ake 1.65@1.75 1.60@1.75 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.30 
Nit eee Wiens 1.60@1.65 1.15@1.20 1. 3001, 35 1.05@1.15 
No.lwashed ibe Ba Be 1.50 ate 
No.2washed 1.50 1.40 
No. 1 nut.. ie Gs aah a: 
No. 2 nut. 1.60 Rhy: ee. ioe wae 
Mine-run. 1.15 1.05@1.10 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 1.05@1.10 
Screenings... 1.00@1.10 .90@1.00 -95@1.00 .95@1.05 .95@1.05 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. IX. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.65@1.75 $1.75@2.40 $1.85@2.00 $2.00@2.25 $1.85@2.00 
1}-in. lump. 1.30 see See 1.50@1.60 
Ege........ 1.65@1.75 1.50@2.00 1.85@2.00 2.00@2 25  .... 
IN Ge see 1.60@1.75 1.45@1.70 1.60@1.75 1.60@1.75 i Ae 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 , ara Pa Pe 1.75@1.85 
No. 2 nut.. 1.60 ee ee ee bu Metes 
Mine-run... aS 1.15@1.25 1.40 1.40 1 15@1.25 
Screenings.. .95@1.10 .85@ .95 BRD = a .90@1 25 
ST. LOUIS 


in better volume. Weather chief factor. 
Car supply more plentiful, 


Coal moving 
Prices hold firm. 


Cold weather has brought forth a general improvement. 
Domestic sizes in the Standard field are moving more freely 
and steam grades from all districts continue in steady de- 
mand. The surplus accumulated during the warm weather is 
gradually diminishing and mine operations are increasing. 
A number of idle mines have resumed operation and thrown 
an increased tonnage on the market. Prices remain steady. 
Southern. Illinois coal maintains a free movement, with all 
mines working to full capacity. Prices continue at the top 
notch of the season with every reason to believe they will 
remain there. 

Screenings from all sections are in ready demand and 
while no recent fluctuations have been noticeable, prices re- 
main at the high points. Calls from flooded mining districts 
have forced a shortage and further advances in quotations 
are to be expected. 

Car supply the past couple of weeks has been fairly good. 

Following is the range of quotations, per net ton, f.o.b. 
ears at mines: 


Williamson Staunton Mont- Inter- 
and and gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 

SUT LIN Die adhe. s, ago ic, ook ela Sie eth acon tcc een A Bey 1.50$1 15@ie25 
6-in. lump.. $1.60@1.75 $1.35@1.50 $1. 35@1-50 .385@1.50 1.15@1.25 
ain, lump.. 1.50@1-65  1.25@1.35 <<... .ecnee 13501 50 Sone 

2-in, lump... 1.40@1.50 1. 25@1.35 «apg idea 1.25@1.30 1.00@1.15 
Rel etup  40@ 0) cease ce 1.20@1.35 1.20@1.30 .95@1.15 
6x3-in. egg.. 1.60@1.65 ........,. 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.25 
POE ee aR Sa ye sa emer te lieder lB oly. 1.20@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 
6xlt-mn, egg. 1. 40@1750" shes en ae 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 .90@1.10 
No. 1inut.. 1.35@1.50 .......... 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.30 1.00@1.25 
No, 2nut.. 1/525@1.40 1,00@1.15 4 3233 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 
Mine run... 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 .90@1.10 
Screenings... -90@1.00 .75@ .85 .75@ .85 .75@ .85 75@ .85 

Washed 

No. Pmute, 92 60@1275. 4. 50@1.'60 2. a eee 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 
No.2 nut... 1.60@1.60) 1:40@1250 755.5 ee 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No. 3 nut. -1750@ F:607*°1740@1.50 ....2).58 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No. 4 pea. 1450@ 1, 60 <b i40@1.50" © ..4 eee 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No. 5 slack. .90@1.00 1 0@) «85°. 5 .75@ .85 .75@ .85 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road for December and 
the twelve months of last year and the year previous were as 
follows, in short tons: 











Lecember——. | —— Twelve Months ——~ 
Coal 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Tidewater, foreign......... 108,820 220,434 1,904,306 3,862,538 
Tidewater, coastwise. 255,138 239,289 3,763,420 3,188,259 
Domestic... 22-6 ae eee 1,277,207 2,047,159 19,804,243 22,890,141 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign......-.: 1,076 7,638 1,415 42,311 
Domeéestic..<.% alee eee ee 71,999 113,051 1,017,196 947,985. 
Total... eee 1,714,240 2,627,571 26,490,580 . 30,931,234 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during December 
and the previous two months: 














October November -——~ ——December—— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Coal....... 3,124,328 2,662,377 2,869,287 2,324,271 2,805,803 2,227,899: 
Coke? ashise 368,257 208,866 375,014 185,466 St iyo 232,594 
Total 3,492,585 2,871,243 3,244,301 2,509,737 3,183,314 2,460,493. 
EXPORTS BY DISTRICTS 


Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal Jaden on vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, at the specified districts, during the month of Novem- 





ber, 1915, were as follows: 

Districts: Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maryland. 2422 Sg eee 43,836 402 
Ell Paso... o:.!s dye. dcs5 Oe ee 2,763 278. 
ATIZONG «6255's 5 nk oa 1,112): 6 ae 
St. Lawrente...: +. -e eee 87,435 24,600 1,667 
Dakota. .o o..c See ee 4,449 4,259 140 
Massachusetts... eines 113 102 . t Deseo 
Eagle Pass. . oo TR len ee 62: Vi Beare 
Ohi0e gc os eee 5,191 537,002 703 
Rochester... 3 s5 oer eee 33,265 85,756 605- 
Maine & 'N... Hie. eee eee 501 adj 
Washington... (05 /@ nee en eee ' 592 5,898 
San Francisco. 2.4.0 ob eee oe 55 36. 
Buffalo.....\.3:.: .20e eee 135,750 225,386 42,605. 
Mobile....... <3. :oneee cee es oe 913° >) xen 
Laredo... . .. (cc hci ee 1,976'7 |) SSaeeee eee 
Superiors....c. cee eee 195 2,874 98. 
Southern California...........- 6 3 4. | alae aie 
Philadelphis)). \ eee eee 2,763 73;985 ~ eee eee 
South Carolina: . see) nee een oe 4,306 ° eee 
Sabine... . ...2: + swine Goalie ne tenene net cls cen 5: 
New. Orleans..3; . sosuee eee 20 801 3) 
Michigan: ,...%... sc ce ae ES oe 65,989 9,607 
Virginia... .teen ee eee co 316,634 5,272 
Vermont: 33.2.0) eee 1,230 708 90: 
Porto [Rico..,...:...\c,01 ase eee 231. See 
New York. ... J s5oee Eee 19,706 2,392 59 

Totals..¢ 4... 0040-0 =e 290,699 1,396,337 67,468. 

Bunker Coal 

Districts: Gross Tons Districts: Gross Tons 
Maryland« .- S. eee 31,592 Philadelphia 5... eseeee 33,051 
Netvi orks). or eee 279,256 Virginia... .eee ee 110,315. 

Total....«. ceo 454,214 
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FOREIGN MARKETS : 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Jan. 21—The coal industry continues to be actively em- 
ployed generally, the demand exceeding the supply, and the 
top prices allowed by the Limitation Act ruling in the inland 
trade, while in the export branch they continue to have an 
upward tendency. It is also reported that collieries in. mak- 
ing new contracts are inserting a clause stipulating that in 
ease the 4s. margin under the Limitation Act should be in- 
creased to 5s., which may be the ease, it is thought, if miners 
secure another advance in wages, the sellers should have the 
benefit of the extra shilling per ton. On the other hand, Lon- 
don coal merchants are making representations to the Board 
of Trade that collieries should be requested to apportion them 
contract supplies this year in the same quantities as in 
previous years. In the Newcastle district, coal of all classes 
is aS scarce as ever, and prices are fully maintained at late 
figures, but owing to short arrivals of shipping there are 
occasional turns to be had, of which merchants are taking 
advantage. AS a rule, however, prompt coal is very difficult 
to get, even at the prevailing high prices—“The Iron and Coal 
Trades Review.” 
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| Contracts Pending 


The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
mformation of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 

1698—Milwaukee, Wis.—No bids have been advertised for 
yet on this contract (Vol. 8, p. 958), covering the require- 
ments of the Department of Public Works, and it is uncer- 
tain as yet just when bids will be requested. Address Chief 
Clk., Wm. H. Schacht, Jr., Dept. of Public Works, Milwaukee, 
WisvetNe: 631, Vol. 7, p. 189.) 


2010—Jersey City, N. J.—The Board of Chosen Freeholders 
report that no further action has been taken on this con- 
tract (pp. 194, 278), which provides for furnishing coal for 
the county courthouse and jail during the ensuing year, and 
that the current requirements are being supplied by the same 
contractor. Address Glk., Walter O’Mara, Board of Chosen 
Freeholders, County Court House, Jersey City, N. J. 


2022—St. George, Staten Island.—Only two bids were re- 
ceived on this contract (p. 233), which provides for furnish- 
ing and delivering stove and No. 1 buckwheat to various 
public buildings in the Borough of Richmond, both of which 
were rejected because they were too high. Address Borough 
Pres. Calvin D. Van Name, Room 18, Borough Hall, St. George, 
aes aN 


2040—New York, N. Y.—The more important bids on this 
contract (p. 234), which provide for furnishing the require- 
ments of the Board of Health, were: For furnishing 2,500 
tons of buckwheat No. 1, and the same tonnage of No. 3, 
iPaconecoal, OO. $5.55, No. 1, and $4.55 for No. 32) John .B. 
Schmadeke, Inc., $5.23 for buckwheat No. 1, and $4.95 for No. 
3; G. W. Seiler, $3.75 for buckwheat; Rudolph Reimer was the 
only bidder on the requirements for zone No. 12, involving 
125 tons of stove coal, his bid being $8 per ton. Bids for fur- 
nishing buckwheat Nos. 1 and 8 for zone 18 were as follows: 





No. 1 No. 3 No. 1 No. 3 
Tons 

2,500 2,500 2,500 2,500 

Scranton & Wyoming Coal Co.... $5.45 rites LA sahlee 
PEER SOT OWNS... 5.6 cs wee ees 4.97 $3.87 $4.97 $3.87 
MVE SSELLET rs ci. 6 6 vee 's.s.0ie 8 poses 3 aes Bee Sats 3.28 
PTE EROW.C. yo ng oo 6k soa se bei pees 4.12 Rena 4.80 
CTO ES on Se: We ob gf) Ut 6.22 4.97 6.22 4.97 
maemolas tu StokeS...i,...-.60-.. 4.85 we 4.85 Oe 


No bids were submitted for furnishing 1,000 tons of pea 
for this zone. For furnishing 1,500 tons of stove coal for the 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Otisville, G. W. Seiler bid $6.55, 
Pattison & Bowns, $9.15; Thomas F. Farrell, $8.84. Address 
Central Purchasing Committee, Room 1230, Municipal Bldg., 
New York City. 


2041—New York, N. Y.—The Central Purchasing Commit- 
tee announces further concerning prospective purchases un- 
der this contract, that informal proposals will be sent out 
from time to time, with a view to taking up any free coal 
that may be available. Bids will be opened at 4 p.m., on 
Wednesday for each week, and all offers contained therein 
taken up where the coal is required. Address Central Pur- 
chasing Committee, Room 1230, Municipal Bldg., New York 
City. 





New Business 


Volume and page number in parenthesis at the end of an tem indicate where the pre- 
pious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 

2090—Greenville, S. C.—The Hampton Cotton Mills Co. 
usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 5,200 tons of mine-run coal, some time in the 
spring. The company has storage capacity for 600 tons and 
deliveries are made by rail at the rate of approximately 100 
tons per week. Address Pur. Agt. M. L. Marchant, Hampton 
Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. 

2091—Chicago, Ill. The American Asphalt Paving Co. will 
purchase its requirements, involving about 4,000 tons of Illi- 
nois nut coal per annum, in the open market beginning Mar. 1. 





‘made by railroad at the 


Address Pur. Agt. W. H. Lober, American Asphalt Paving Co., 
133 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. (No. 477, Vol. 7, p. 
628.) 


2092—Blachinton, Mass.—The Blachinton Co. usually con- 
tracts for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
1,500 tons of bituminous coal, about Mar. 1. Deliveries are 
rate of 30 tons per week, and the 
company has storage capacity for 500 tons. Address Pur. 
Agt. A. J. Buffum, Blachinton Company, Blachinton, Mass. 


2093—Chester, Penn.—The Seaboard Steel Casting Co. 
usually sends out inquiries on its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 5,000 tons on Mar. 1, and concludes 
the business about Apr. 1. Bituminous gas coal is used and 
deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur. Agt. 
D. G. Stokes, Seaboard Steel Casting Co., Chester, Penn. 


2094—Marion, Ind.—The Standard Glass Co. is receiving 
bids for furnishing about 1,500 tons of mine-run coal for 
delivery at its Illinois plant. Address Pur. Agt. D. C. Reardon, 
Standard Glass Co., Marion, Ind. 


2095—Chicago, Ill—Dolese & Shepard Co. will be in the 
market about Mar. 1 for its annual fuel supply, amounting 
to approximately 12,000 tons of Indiana 1%-in. lump coal. 
Address Pur. Agt. G. L. Boyes, Dolese & Shepard Co., 108 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 


2096—Lorain, Ohio—The Director of Public Service is re- 
ceiving bids on 3,500 tons of coal for use at the local water 
works during the current year. Address Clk. George N. 
Damon, Public Service Dept., Lorain, Ohio. 


2097—Huntington, W. Va.—The West Virginia Standard 
Coal Co. has sent out inquiries for prices on 1,000 tons of 
West Virginia mine-run coal, deliveries to be made at the 
rate of 20 cars per week. Address West Virginia Standard 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


2098—Chicago, Ill.— The Globe Rendering Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
6,000 tons of Indiana mine-run coal, about Mar. 1. The con- 
tract may possibly run longer than a full year. Address Pur. 
Agt. Silverman, Globe Rendering Co., U. S. Yards, Chicago, IIl. 


2099—Buffalo, N. Y.—The contract for the Buffalo public 
schools and other buildings will be let very shortly, though 
it has not yet been decided whether the business will be 
negotiated through the Department of Public Works, or the 
Department of Parks and Public Buildings. Approximately 
15,000 tons will be required, most of which will be anthracite 
of different sizes. Screened nut smokeless bituminous will 
be used at two of the schools. Address Mr. Reynolds, Build- 
ing Bureau, Buffalo, N. Y. (No. 143, Vol. 7, pp. 358, 398, 626.) 


2100—Chicago, Tll— The J. N. Eisendrath Glove Co. will 
soon be in the market for its annual fuel requirements, com- 
mencing Apr. 1. The company consumes about 4,000 tons of 
No. 5 washed coal from the Carterville district. Address Pur, 
Agt.Kane, J. N. Hisendrath Glove Co., Chicago, Ill. 


2101—Grasselli, Ind.—The Grasselli Chemical Co. is receiv- 
ing bids for furnishing its annual fuel requirements for two 
years, beginning Apr. 1. They require about 50,000 tons of 
lump, or mine-run, and 50,000 tons of screenings per annum. 
Address Pur. Agt. A. C. Bailey, The Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Grasselli, Ind. 

2102—Camden, N. J.— The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufac- 
turing Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements 
about Mar. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


2103—Carrington, N. D.—The Foster County Board of 
Commissioners received bids until 2 p.m., Feb. 1, for furnish- 
ing the annual supply of lignite coal as may be required dur- 
ing the ensuing year. Address County Aud. Wm. Wiltschko, 
Carrington, N. D. 

2104—Bismarck, N. D.—Bids will be received until 8 p.m., 
Feb. 14, for furnishing the local public schools with approxi- 
mately 300 tons of the best lignite lump coal, to be delivered 
as may be required during the ensuing year. Address Clk. 
Richard Penwarden, Board of Education, Bismarck, N. D. 

















2105—Keewatin, Minn.—The town government received bids 
until Feb. 2 for furnishing approximately 500 tons of differ- 
ent kinds of high grade HBastern coal, deliveries to be made 
during the period from Feb. 5 to August 5. Address Village 
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Clk. C. W. Extrum, Keewatin, Minn. 
285.) 

2106—Chieago, Il1l—Darling & Co. will be in the market 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 900 
ears of Illinois screenings, about Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. 
J. B. Pratt, Darling & Co., 4201 South Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
Tli. (No. 510, Vol. 7, pp. 665, 748.) 


2107—Duquesne, Penn.—The Borough Council received bids 
until noon, Feb. 7, for furnishing and delivering approximately 
50,000 bu. of mine-run or lump coal for use at the local water- 
works during the ensuing year. The successful bidder will 
be required to give a satisfactory bond guaranteeing the 
faithful performance of the contract. Address Clk. John A. 
Conlin, Duquesne Water Committee, Duquesne, Penn. 


2108S—Foxboro, Mass.—The Norfolk & Bristol Street Rail- 
way Co. usually negotiates its annual contract, involving 
approximately 2,000 tons of bituminous coal, some time early 
in the spring. Deliveries are made by railroad and the com- 
pany has storage capacity for 400 tons. Address Supt. F. M. 
Perry, Norfolk & Bristol Street Ry. Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


2109—Anderson, 8S. C.—The Anderson Cotton Mills usually 
negotiates its annual fuel contract, involving approximately 
2,600 tons of mine-run coal, some time during the early spring. 
Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of about one car 
per week and the company has storage capacity for 700 tons. 
Address Treas. J. D. Hammett, Anderson Cotton Mills, Ander- 
SOD oaks 


2110—Chicago, Ill—The Rehm Hardware Co. will soon 
negotiate a purchase of 75 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal. 


(No. 1014, Vol. 8, pp. 77, 








Address Pur. Agt. Barth, Rehm Hardware Co., 1501 Blue 
Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
2111—Catskill, N. Y.—The Acme Cement Corporation 


usually negotiates its annual fuel contracts, 
proximately 60,000 tons of gas slack coal, during March or 
April. Deliveries are made by West Shore R.R. at the rate of 
approximately 200 tons per day, and the company has storage 
eapacity for 3,000 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, Acme 
Cement Corporation, Catskill, N. Y. 


2112—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Moore & White Co. usually 
negotiates its annual coal contract, involving 1,800 tons .of 
bituminous, 150 tons of anthracite broken, and 400 tons of 
foundry coke, some time during March. Deliveries are made 
by railroad at the rate of three cars of bituminous coal per 
month. Address Pur. Agt. F. H. McCaulley, The Moore & 
White Co., 15th St. and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2113—Milford, Mass.—The Milford & Uxbridge Street Ry. 
usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 5,000 tons of Eureka bituminous, some time 
during the spring. Deliveries are made by railroad during 
nine months of the year at the rate of 560 tons per month. 
The company has storage capacity for 5,000 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. Walter L. Adams, Milford & Uxbridge Street Ry., 
Milford, Mass. 


2114—Chiecago, Ill.—Sulzberger & Sons Co. will soon con- 
tract for the fuel requirements of its Chicago plant, involving 
approximately 100,000 tons of Southern Illinois screenings per 
annum. Address Pur. Agt., Kitzinger, Sulzberger & Sons Co., 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. 


2115—Castalia, Ohio—The Castalia Portland Cement Co. 
usually contract for its annual fuel requirements some time in 
March. The company requires about 450,000 tons of West Vir- 
ginia gas slack coal for burning cement, and 300,000 tons of 
West Virginia or Ohio nut and slack for power purposes. 
Deliveries are made at the rate of 7,500 tons per month, and 
the company operates only 10 months during the year. The 
company has storage capacity for 3,000 or 4,000 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. H. H. Brown, The Castalia Portland Cement Co., 
Castalia, Ohio. 


2116—Gastonia, N. C.—The Arlington Cotton Mills usually 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons of some grade of Virginia mine-run coal 
except Pocahontas, some time during March. Deliveries are 
made at the rate of 50 tons per week by railroad, and the 
company has storage capacity for 400 tons. Address Pur-~ 
chasing Agent, The Arlington Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


2117—Chicago, Ill.—The Sullivan Machinery Co. will pur- 
chase its annual requirements, involving 1,800 to 2,000 tons 
of Pocahontas mine-run coal in the open market, some time 
in the near future. Address Pur. Agt. Copeland, Sullivan 
Machinery Co., i122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


2118—Monroe, Ind.—The Monroe Tile Co. usually contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
500 tons of West Virginia 2x4 in. coal, some time during the 


involving ap- 





spring. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 50 tons 
per month, and the company has storage capacity for 120 
tons. Address Pur. Agt. Rufus Springer, The Monroe Tile 


Co., Andrews St., Monroe, Ind. 
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2119—Philadelphia, Penn.—The American Fork & Hoe Co. 
usually negotiate for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 1,200 tons of buckwheat No. 1, about Apr. 1. 
Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R. R. at the rate of 
approximately 100 tons per month, and the company has 
storage capacity for 450 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, 
American Fork and Hoe Co., Ashland Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2120—Manchester, N. H.—The Manchester Traction, Light 
and Power Co., which controls the Manchester Street Ry., 
the Manchester & Nassau Street Ry., and the Manchester & 
Derry Street Ry., usually contracts for its annual fuel re- 
quirements, involving approximately 10,000 tons of mine-run 
steam coal, some time during March. Deliveries are made 
by railroad as required, and the company has storage capacity 
for 2,500 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Samuel P. Hunt, Manchester 
Traction, Light and Power Co., 46 Hanover St., Manchester, 
Tp, Velh P 


2121—Chieago, il.—The Sherwin-Williams Co. will con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 14,000 tons of No. 2 Illinois washed nut, about Apr. 1. 
Address Pur. Agt. C. G. Bull, Sherwin-Williams Co., 116th and 
Stephenson Sts., Chicago, Il. 


2122—Hoagland, Ind.—P. L. Hartzell usually contracts for 
his annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 12,000 
tons of bituminous coal, some time during the spring. De- 
liveries are made by railroad at the rate of 100 tons per 
month, and he has storage capacity for 400 tons. Address 
P. L. Hartzell, Hoagland, Ind. 


2123—Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—The Great Lakes Dredge and Dock 
Co. contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving from 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of Youghiogheny three-quarter lump, and 
500 tons of Blossburg coal, some time in March. Deliveries 
are made by railroad and team at the rate of two cars per 
day, and the company has storage capacity for 500 tons. 
Address Div. Pur. Agt. Andrew Steen, Great Lakes Dredge 
and Dock Co., 1100 D. L. Morgan Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


2124—Thomasville, Ga.—The Thomasville Manufacturing 
Co. usually contract for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing approximately 900 tons of “‘Red Star’ block coal, and 
200 tons of anthracite, stove, egg and nut, some time during 
March. The company has a storage capacity for 800 tons. 
Address Pur. Agt. M. H. Goodwin, Thomasville Manufacturing 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 











2125—Chicago, Ill.—S. Karpen and Brothers will contract 
for their annual fuel supply, involving approximately 9,000 
tons of Illinois screenings, No. 3 washed and 3x6 in. egg, 
about Apr. 1, quotations being received during February and 
March. Address Purchasing Agent, S. Karpen & Brothers, 900 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2126—Apollo, Penn.—The Apollo Steel Co. usually contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
7,500 tons of %-in. slack coal, about Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made by railroad at the rate of approximately 150 tons per 
week, and the company has a storage capacity for 200 tons. 
Address Pur. Agt. Jno. Russell, Apollo Steel Co., Warren Ave., 
Apollo, Penn. 


2127—Sherbrooke, Que., Can.—L. J. Codere usually con- 
tracts about Mar. 1 for anthracite coal as follows: Grate, 
1,000 tons; egg, 3,500 tons; stove, 5,500 tons; nut, 1,700 tons. 
The company has a storage capacity for 1,500 tons, and deliv- 
eries are made by rail. Delaware & Hudson and Lehigh coal 
are used. Address L. J. Codere, 167 Whelington St., Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, Can. 


2128—Nashville, Tenn.—The Board of Commissioners of 
this place recently appropriated $20,000 for buying coal for 
the electric light plant. Address Commissioner Paul Treaner, 
Board of Commissioners, Nashville, Tenn. 


2129—Chicago, I1l.—The United States Brewery Co. usually 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons, on Apr. 1. The company uses Indiana 
screenings. Address Purchasing Agent, United States Brew- 
ery Co., 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, I1l. 


2130—Lawrence, Mass.—Walworth Brothers usually con- 
tract for their annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
1,500 tons of New River coal, about Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made by railroads at the rate of 30 tons per week, and the 
company has a storage capacity for 400 tons. Address J. P. 
Walworth, Walworth Brothers, Merrimack St., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


2131—Amarillo, Tex.—The City Street and Water Co. con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 5,000 tons of Swastika slack, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made by railroad at the rate of 100 tons per week, and the 
company has storage capacity for 400 tons. Address Pur. 


Agt. Guy W. Faller, City Street and Water Co., 6th and Taylor 
Sts., Amarillo, Tex. 
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2132—Sharon, Penn.—The Sharon Fire Brick Co. usually 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons of Pittsburgh three-quarter coal, on Apr. 1. 
Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 500 tons per 
month, and the company has a storage eapacity for 4,000 
tons. Address Pur. Agt. W. G. Rose, Sharon Fire Brick Cce., 
112 Vine St., Sharon, Penn. 


2133—Chicago, M1.— Vaughn & Bushnell Manufacturing Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
100 tons of No. 3 washed nut per week, on Apr. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. A. H. Arnoid, Vaughn & Bushnell Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


2134—Canton, 0.—The Carnahan Tin Plate and Sheet Co. 
contract for its annual fuel supply, involving 30,000 tons of 
three-quarter steam coal, and 6,000 tons of three-quarter gas, 
on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. at the 
rate of 200 tons per day, and the company has storage capac- 
ity for 1,000 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Roy Carnahan, The 
Carnahan Tin Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, O. (No. 1487, Vol. 
8, p. 576.) 


2135—Dublin, Ga.—The Light and Water Commission at 
this place contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing from: 3,500 to 3,600 tons of bituminous mine-run, in the 
spring or summer. A portion of the business is let on com- 
petitive bids, and the customary price is $3.40 per ton deliv- 
ered. Address W. J. Chapman, C. E., Light and Water Com- 
mission, Dublin, Ga. 


2126—Jonesboro, Ind.—The contract of the Indiana Rub- 
ber and Insulated Wire Co. will expire on Apr. 1. Address 
Sec. R. W. Seibuhig, Indiana Rubber and Insulated Wire Co., 
Jonesboro, Ind. 


2137—Chicago, Ill.—The Chicago White Lead and Oil Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving two 
ears of Harrisburg screenings per month, on Apr. 1. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. McCord, Chicago White Lead and Oil Co., 1454 
S. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


2138—Hickory (Brookford Rural Sta.), N. C.—The Brook- 
ford Mills, Inc., will contract for its annual fuel require- 
ments, involving 1,000 tons of West Virginia egg coal, some 
time during the spring. Deliveries are made by railroad at 
the rate of 80 tons per month, and the company has storage 
capacity for 200 tons. Address Pur. Agt. H. H. Holbrook, 
Brookford Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C. 


2139—Alexander, Ind.—The Banner Rock Products Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, on Apr. 1. Address 
c. Cc. Hall, Banner’ Rock Products Co., Alexander, Ind. 


2140—Columbia, Penn.—The Kelley Stove Co. contract for 
its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 500 
tons of bituminous coal for heating purposes, on Apr. 1. De- 
liveries are made by railroad in regular monthly propor- 
tions, and the company has storage capacity for 100 tons. 
Address Purchasing Agent, The Kelley Stove Co., Columbia, 
Penn. 


2141—Chiecago, Ill—The Lemont Limestone Co. will pur- 
chase its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
4,000 tons of Indiana egg, in the open market. Address Pur. 
Agt. Brown, Lemont Limestone Co., 133 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

2142—Burlington, N. C.—The Aurora Cotton Mills will con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 4,000 tons of 
Pocahontas mine-run coal, on Apr. 1. The shipments are 
made by railroad in regular proportions, and the company 
has storage capacity for 150 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


2148—Chieago, Ul.—The Illinois Vinegar Manufacturing 
Co. will soon contract for its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately two cars of Tllinois screenings per day. 
Address Purchasing Agent, The Illinois Vinegar Manufactur- 
ing Co., 2612 W. 19th St., Chicago, Tl. 


2144—Chiecago, 111.—The Woods Motor Vehicle Co. will con- 
tract early in March for its annual fuel supply, involving 
approximately 600 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal. Address 
Pur. Agt. C. J. Blakeslee, The Woods Motor Vehicle Co., 2500 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il. 

2145—Marion, Ind.—The Western Drop Forge Co. will con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements about Apr. 1. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Western Drop Forge Co., Marion, Ind. 


2146—Allentown, Penn.—The Penn-Allen Cement Co. 
usually contract for its annual fuel supply, involving 30,000 
tons of gas slack, and 25,000 tons of bituminous steam coal, 
on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 
150 tons per day. Address Pur. Agt. W. HE. Erdell, Penn-Allen 
Cement Co., Allentown, Penn. 

2147—Charlotte, N. C.—The Atherton Mills usually con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons of Pocahontas, New River or high volatile 
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mine-run coal about Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by railroad 
in equal weekly proportions. Address Secy. J. S. Wier, The 
Atherton Mills, 33 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 

2148—Chicago, Ill—Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. will contract 
about Apr. 1 for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 3,000 tons of Franklin County, Ill. screenings. 
Address Pur. Agt. E. B. Buck, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co, 5 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, I11. 


2149—Boston, Mass.—T. H. Gray & Co. contract for its 
annual requirements, involving about 650 tons of Georges 
Creek or New River coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made all 
rail at the rate of 50 to 60 tons per month, and the company 
has storage capacity for 150 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, 
T. H. Gray & Co., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass 


2150—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—The Cape Girardeau Portland 
Cement Co. contract for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing 30,000 tons of screenings, and 2,000 tons of 38x6-in. egg 
coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate 
of 100 tons per day, and the company has storage capacity for 
3,000 tons. Address Pur. Agt. J. L. Griffith, Cape Girardeau 
Portland Cement Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


2151—Chicago, Il1l.The Peter Schuttler Co. will contract 
on Apr. 1 for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
2,400 tons of Carterville No. 1 nut. Address Pur. Agt. H. H. 
Williams, Peter Schuttler Co., 2509 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 


2152—Fredericton, N. B., Can.—Morrison & Co. will soon be 
in the market for its annual requirements of anthracite coal. 
The bituminous requirements are bought in the open mar- 
Ket, and come from Nova Scotia. Address Purchasing Agent 
Morrison & Co., Fredericton, N. B., Can. 


2153—Nazareth, Penn.—The Dexter Portland Cement Co. 
contract for its annual requirements of slack coal, involving 
approximately 3,000 tons, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of three cars per day, and the company 
has a gross storage capacity for 1,000 tons. The contract 
for steam coal, involving about 2,500 tons, is not negotiated 
until about Sept. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Joseph Brobston, Dex- 
ter Portland Cement Co., Nazareth, Penn. 

















Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in boid face type. 


1570—Goshen, Ind.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 699), which 
provides for furnishing the Municipal Electric Light Plant 
with approximately 3,500 tons of three-quarter lump coal, has 
been divided equally between the Little Kate Coal Co., of 
Cleveland, O., and the New York Coal Co., of Columbus, the 
average price being about $2.60 per ton. Address City Clk. W. 
A. Brooks, Goshen, Ind. 


1609—Kokomo, Ind.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 737), which 
provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Indiana 
Railway and Light Co., involving about 30,000 tons of Indiana 
screenings, has been awarded to the Walter Bledsoe Co. The 
Indiana Railway and Light Co. have storage capacity for 
about 2,000 tons, and deliveries will be made by railroad at 
the rate of approximately 100 tons per day. Address Asst. 
Secy. R. M. Blackmore, Indiana Railway and Light Co., Ko- 
komo, Ind. 


1654—Chester, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 911) calling 
for the annual requirements of broken coal for the South 
Chester Tube Co. has been awarded to the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the three months ending Mar. 
31, 1916, based on an estimated yearly tonnage of 600 tons. 
Address Pur. Agt. F. W. Cook, South Chester Tube Co., Ches- 
ter, Penn. 


1738—Atlantie City, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 999), 
calling for a yearly tonnage of 10,000 tons of broken coal for 
the Atlantic City Gas Co. has been awarded to the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first three months 
of the current year. Address Superintendent, Atlantic City 
Gas Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 


1743—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8 p. 999), 
involving a yearly tonnage of 7,000 tons of broken coal for the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has been awarded for the first 
quarter of the year 1916 to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. Address Purchasing Agent, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 

1755—St. Louis. Mo.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1048, WVi0lsweas. 
p. 106), which provides for furnishing the United States Engi- 
neering Department with approximately 30,000 tons of coal, 
has been awarded as follows: Monongahela River Consoli- 
dated Coal and Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., $19,155; West 
Virginia Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky., $3,375; O’Gara Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $1,750; Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., $28,875. Address U. S. Engineer’s Office, Custom 
House, St. Louis, Mo. (No. 26, Vol. 6, pp. 972, 1009, Vol. 7, 
Dols.) 
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1762—Columbus, Ga.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1044), which 
provides for furnishing Shepherd Bros. with its annual fuel 
requirements, involving from 5,000 to 6,000 tons of washed nut 
coal, has been awarded to several different concerns at $1.35 
per ton delivered. Address Purchasing Agent, Shepherd Bros., 
Fifth St. and 10th Ave., Columbus, Ga. 


1774—New Orleans, La.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1044), which 
provides for furnishing the American Laundry Co. with its 
annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 25,000 long 
tons of coal, has been awarded to the Hyams Coal Co. The pre- 
vious contract was held by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Co. Address Pres. Chas. O’Connor, American Laundry, 
Julia and Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 


1795—Harrisburg, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1088), 
covering the requirements of the Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe 
Bending Co., has been awarded. The contract involves about 
80,000 tons of gas coal and steam coal instead of the tonnages 
previously noted. Address Gen. Mgr. and Treas. W. T. Hildrup, 
Jr., Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending Co., Harrisburg, Penn. 


1861—Wyandotte, Mich.—Eberts Brothers have concluded 
the purchase of coal on this contract (p. 36), involving about 
500 tons of West Virginia nut and slack for immediate deliv- 
ery. Address Pur. Agt. Harry Eberts, Eberts Bros., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

#+1863—Bellefontaine, Ohio—This contract (p. 36), which 
provides for furnishing the local Water-Works and Electric- 
Light plant with approximately 1,200 tons of nut, pea and 
slack coal, has been awarded to the Norfolk & Chesapeake 
Coal Co. at 80c. per ton for slack and 95c. for mine-run coal, 
f.o.b. mines. Address Clk. Vance R. Horn, Pub. Service Dept., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. (No. 74, Vol. 7, p. 275.) 


1864—Croswell, Mich.—This contract (p. 106), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the city government with approximately 
1,200 tons of nut and egg coal, has been awarded to C. CG. 
Corey at $1.15 per ton. Address Clerk of City of Croswell, 
Mich. 

1871—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 107), 
calling for pea coal for H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., has 
been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
for the three months ending Mar. 31, 1916. Address Pur. Agt. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York and Cedar St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

1873—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 107), 
calling for requirements of anthracite pea coal for the Rieger 
& Gretz Brewing Co., has been taken by the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. up to Apr. 1, 1916. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Nazel Engineering and Machine Works, 5th 
Ave. and Oxford St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1908—Laurel Springs, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 108), 
ealling for buckwheat coal for the Clementon Township 
United Electric Improvement Co., has been awarded to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the quarter 
ending Mar. 31, 1916. Address Secretary, Clementon Town- 
ship United Electric Improvement Co., Laurel Springs, N. J. 


1921—Bottineau, N. D.—-This contract (p. 108), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Board of County Commisioners with 
coal, has been awarded to the Liger-Howe Lumber Co., at $7.25 
per ton for Youghiogheny and $3.75 for lignite. Address 
County Audr. G. H. Hebert, Bottineau, N. D. 


1924—East St. Louis, Tl1l—This contract (p. 149), which 
provides for furnishing the Hast St. Louis Light and Power 
Co. with about 200 tons of coal per day, has been awarded 
to Donk Bros. Coal and Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo., on their 
No. 5 washed coal, at 75c. per ton at the mine, or $1.12% 
delivered. Address Pur. Agt., S. P. Broome, 303 Collinsville 
Ave., E. St. Louis, Il. 

1926—East St. Louis, Ill—This contract (p. 149), which 
provides for furnishing the Alton Gas & Electric Co. with its 
fuel requirements, involving between 200 and 250 tons per 
day, has been awarded to Donk Bros. Coal and Coke Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., on their No. 5 washed coal, at 75c. per ton at ‘the 
mine, or $1.12% delivered. Address Pur. Agt., S. P. Broome, 
303 Collinsville Ave., E. St. Louis, 111. 


1934—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 149), covering 
annual requirements of 4,000 tons of buckwheat for the 
Philadelphia Brewing Co., has been taken by the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the quarter ending Mar. 31, 
1916. Address Secretary, Philadelphia Brewing Co., 6th and 
Clearfield St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1940—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 149), covering 
annual requirements of 2,500 tons of pea coal for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Hospital, has been awarded for the first quar- 
ter of the current year to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. Address Manager, Methodist Episcopal Hospital, 
Broad and Wolf St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1982—Carey, Ohio—This contract (p. 151), which provides 
for furnishing the National Lime and Stone Co. with its an- 
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nual fuel supply, has been awarded to M. A. Hanna & Co. on 
West Virginia “Boomer” mine-run and %-in. coal. Address 
Gen. Mgr. R. T. Spencer, National Lime and Stone Co., Carey, 
Ohio. 

1985—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 183), covering 
annual supply of 800 tons of pea coal for the Powers-Weight- 
man-Rosengarten Co., at East Falls, Penn., has been secured 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first 
three months of the present year. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., 9th and Parrish St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

1992—Chester, Penn.—This contract (p. 193), calling for 
4,000 tons of broken coal for the Penn Steel Casting and Ma- 
chine Co., has been taken by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co..for the first three months of the present year. 
Address General Manager, Penn Steel Casting and Machine Co., 
Chester, Penn. 

1993— Wildwood, N. J.— This contract (p. 193), ealling for 
annual supply of 400 tons of Lykens Valley pea coal for the 
Wildwood Water Works Co., has been awarded to Madeira, 
Hill & Co. Address Purchasing Agent, Wildwood Water 
Works Co., Wildwood, N. J. 

2000—Vandalia, Ill.—This contract (p. 194), which provides 
for furnishing the Ford Manufacturing Co. with approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons of 1%-in. screenings, has been awarded to 
the Penwell Coal Co., of Pana, Ill. Address Gen. Mgr., L. M. 
Ford, The Ford Manufacturing Co., Vandalia, Ill. 


2013—Tarentum, Penn.—This contract (p. 194), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local electric-light plant with coal 
during the ensuing year, has been awarded to J. 0. Thompson 
on the following basis: Lump, $1.671%4; mine-run, $1.50; nut, 
$1.6714; slack, $1.38. Address Secy. W. S. Robinson, Borough 
Office, Tarentum, Penn. 

2029—St. Louis, Mo.—A portion of this contract (p. 233), 
which provides for furnishing the Illinois Central R.R. Co. 
with approximately 300,000 tons of coal for storage on its 
lines, has been awarded to the West Virginia Coal Co., which 
will furnish 60 cars of Victoria 2-in. coal. Address Coal Pur- 
chasing Agent, The Illinois Central R.R. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Contract Notes 


East St. Louis, Ill.—The Huschle Coal Co. has contracted 
with the Lumaghi Coal Co. for 400 tons of “Cantine” coal 
per month. ae 
St. Louis, Mo.—The Hudgen Coal Co. has contracted with 
Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. for its requirements of Security 
(Duquoin) coal. 

Lewiston, Me.—The Androscoggin Mills is not in the mar- 
ket for its coal supply at the present time (p. 236). Address 
Pur. Agt. J. E. Coburn, Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 

Madison, Ill.—The Tri-City Ice and Fuel Co. has contracted 
with the Breese-Trenton Coal and Mining Co. for its require- 

















ments until Apr. 1. The contract will be filled on “Breese” 
coal. 
Chicago, Ill.—The Mallers Building is receiving bids on 





its annual fuel requirement, involving approximately 1,000 
tons of western pea coal. Address Purchasing Agent, Mallers 
Bldg., 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Chieago, Tl.—The Art Marble Co. will purchase its re- 
quirements, involving 500 tons of Franklin County lump coal, 
in the open market. Address Purchasing Agent, The Art 
Marble Co., 2608 Flournoy St., Chicago, Ill. 

Chieago, Ill—The Chicago Beach Hotel is buying its re- 
quirements, involving approximately 5,000 tons of Carterville 
or Franklin County screenings per annum in the open mar- 
ket. Address Chief Engr. Pouley, The Chicago Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thompsonville, Mich.—The Desmond Charcoal and Chemi- 
cal Co. has awarded the Wyatt Coal Co. a contract for 8,000 
tons of West Virginia mine-run coal, deliveries to be made 
during the current year. Address Mgr. G. H. Brusie, Thomp- 
sonville, Mich. 

Des Moines, Iowa—The Des Moines Hosiery Mills consume 
about 2,000 tons of nut coal per annum, deliveries being made 
by railroad at the rate of about 40 tons per week. The com- 
pany has a storage capacity for 100 tons. Address Pur. Agt. 
Des Moines Hosiery Mills Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

New Albany, Ind.—The Goetz Pressed Brick Co. at this 
place consume about 450 tons of mine-run per annum, de- 
liveries being made by railroad at the rate of about one 
ear per month. The company may contract at any time. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. John Goetz, The Goetz Pressed Brick Co., 117 
Spring St., New Albany, Ind. 

Harrisville, R. I.—The deliveries on the contract of the 
Stillwater Worsted Co. (p. 236) are made by water to Provi- 
dence, R. I., and in the winter months are at the rate of 100 
to 120 tons per week. It is not known when the company will 
negotiate for its requirements. Address Pur. Agt. A. T. Levy, 
Stillwater Worsted Co., Harrisville, R. I. 
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I crave your mine and plant 


Widows and orphans, wives and mothers know me 1 
; as @ sacrifice. 


and fear my power, 


AMOUR ENEMY. 


I take toll of your savings, your health, your 
lives. 


I steal the livelihood of your wives and children. 
I seek your homeand happiness to destroy them. 
I crave your property as a sacrifice. 


I spare none—neither the old nor the young, neither 
the rich nor the poor, neither the strong nor the weak. 
Widows and orphans, wives and mothers know me and 
fear my power. 


J lurk in unseen places; I walk boldly in the sight of men. 


I stalk throughout the mine. I am in the breakers, on 
crossings, in the entries, in the farthest heading. 


I am the companion of motormen, drivers, timbermen. 
I betray foremen and gray-haired miners. 

You hate me, yet you seek me. 

You are warned against me, yet you heed not. 

I give nothing; I take much. I destroy; I maim; I KILL. 


ann Carelessness! 
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Mining the 





SY NOPSIS—A description of the method pursued 
at the Nesquehoning colliery whereby a consider- 
able amount of pillar coal as well as much virgin 


fuel was secured. 
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Shovels 


By D. C. Heums* 


was driven. 


pillar of 100 ft., 


While the proving of the fault was taking place, chutes 
were driven from the gangway up the pitch to find how 
much coal had been taken out when the original gangway 
These chutes showed that about 90 ft. up 
the pitch had been worked previously, but that a chain 
as well as the large area of the coal 


As is well known the introduction of the steam shovel 
has made it possible to remove as high as 200 ft. of 
overburden from coal mined by stripping. It has in 
the past been the usual method when the coal measure 
is stripped to mine the coal by hand. This method is 
being gradually supplanted by the use of the steam shovel 
for loading. ‘This procedure has many advantages over 
band mining, especially if there is an opportunity to 
carry the coal to the breaker by a surface route. Not 
only is a steam shovel able to secure more coal in a 
given time, but it is quite evident that the yield per ton 











lying over the ened was intact. 


There was little doubt that a large percentage of this 
chain pillar could be obtained from the inside, but the 
problem arose as to the mining of the coal lying over the 


saddle, of which there was a large amount. 


It was finally 


decided to remove the cover from above the saddle and 
the south dip of the bed as far east as it was possible 
to reach with the chutes from the south dip gangway. 
This stripping was started in the fall of 1912, the 
work being done by two hand gangs and continued until 
the beginning of the year 1914. A large body of material 
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of prepared sizes will increase because it is exceptional 
for powder to be used, and furthermore there is complete 
elimination of Wreakave in the coal from running down 
chutes and being handled at least the second time. 

bipree, a shows a cross-section on the line of No. 2 
tunnel of the Nesquehoning colliery, looking east. This 
shows the Mammoth, or 28-ft., coalbed and other measures. 
The basin has an elevation of 400 ft. and rises on the 
north dip to an elevation of 1,178 ft., where it makes 
a saddle 60 ft. below the surface and continues down on 
the south dip of the center basin. 

This south dip of the center basin would appear to be 
a good inside proposition, but such has not been the 
case; for although four attempts have been made to work 
east from No. 2 tunnel in this bed, all were unsuccessful. 
The best results were attained in the last attempt, when 
on reopening No. 2 tunnel gangway on this dip, a 
distance of 1,000 ft. east of this tunnel was reached. At 
this point, however, a fault was struck and the vein 
pinched out in a V-shape. Furthermore, upon the 
driving of a chute from the face of the gangway, it was 
found that the fault rose to the east. 





*Lansford, Penn. 
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TUNNEL AT NESQUEHONING COLLIERY 


was removed during this period, the vein being uncovered 


for a distance of 650 ft. 


When the hand stripping was first started, the cover 


lying directly over the top of the saddle 
This required a cut of about 15 ft. 


was removed. 


When this was 


finished, the rock lying on the south dip of the bed was 


excavated. 
below the top of the coal. 


The final depth reached was about 35 ft. 
In going down along this 


south dip the two gangs -were arranged so that they 


would be able to work on different levels. 


In this way 


it was possible for both gangs to proceed in the same 


direction. 


The time came in 1914 when the stripping had to 


make way for the mining. 
was stopped, 
1914. Fig. 2 shows 
been stopped, looking toward the east. 


At this time all excavating 
but mining was continued until November, 
the old hand cut after mining had 


The different 


levels on the right side of the picture show how the two 
gangs were able to work in the same direction. 

This illustration also shows the condition of the coal 
bed after mining had been going on for over a year and 


a half. 


The car is at the bottom of the saddle, while 


the top might be shown approximately by connecting the 
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two dips. There was at least 40 vertical feet of coal 
lying over the saddle, and it is plain to be seen that 
practically all of it as far east as it is possible to reach 
from the chute had been taken out. 

Having obtained all of the available coal in the hand 
stripping, the question arose as to the different methods 
whereby it would be possible to secure the coal lying 
further east. The spoon chute from the face of the 
gangway proved beyond all doubt that the pitch of the 
rise of the fault, if this remained the same, was sufficient 
to carry the coal at least 1,000 ft. farther east; but 
this chute was hardly enough information upon which 
to warrant stripping, and although it seemed probable 
that the coal was there, yet before any serious thought 
of stripping could be entertained, the amount of this 
coal that it would be possible to secure must be determined. 

In considering a stripping proposition of a large size 
the bed to be stripped should be thoroughly proved, and 
although information from underground as well as surface 
indications are extremely useful, yet the value of drilling 
can hardly be overestimated, as prospecting by steam 
shovel often proves extremely costly. 

Bearing this in mind, 14 drill holes on four different 
lines were put down to determine the rise of the fault 
and also the amount of coal lying therein. The first 
row of holes was on the line of No. 1 tunnel. By applying 
the dips shown on the cores which were taken out of each 
hole and connecting up the different strata cut, a section 
was constructed. The elevation where the vein pinches 
out is 1,110 ft., while that where the pinch was struck in 
No. 2 tunnel gangway was 1,060 ft., so it is evident that 
the fault had risen 50 ft. in 535 ft. horizontally, which is 
the distance between the face of No. 2 tunnel gangway 
and the first line of holes. The second row of drill 
holes was placed 375 ft. farther east. Between the first 
and second lines of holes, the fault rose 70 ft.; and what 
was more peculiar, the vein took another turn and formed 
a basin 110 ft. wide. The third row of holes, 350 ft. east 
of the second, proved that though the basin was still 
there, it had risen 60 ft. and was only 70 ft. wide, or 
40 ft. less in width than the basin on the second row of 
bore holes. 

On this section the basin was found to be badly split 
up. These splits were divided by seams of sandstone and 
slate, which gave the contractor as well as the company 
considerable annoyance ata later date. The fourth row 
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THE HAND CUT AFTER MINING HAD BEEN 
STOPPED, LOOKING EAST 


of drill holes, 300 ft. east of the third, when put down 
close to the crop, fell on the north dip and cut nothing 
but small veins of coal in a pinch. This was taken as a 
good reason to suppose that the basin on the south dip 
liad spooned or merged with the north dip into one bed. 


STRIPPING Limits Were DETERMINED 


When all drilling had been finished and cross-sections 
constructed, limits for the proposed stripping were deter- 
mined, these limits being set for a vertical cut owing 
to the fact that it is practically impossible for a steam 
shovel to cut a side slope. These vertical cuts were 
taken at a sufficient distance from the bed to allow the 
bank to slope naturally. 

By doing this it was possible to obtain an approximate 
estimate of the amount of material to be removed. At 
the same time a longitudinal section was constructed east 
and west. This showed the rise of the fault where it 
was struck in No. 2 tunnel gangway, passing through the 
different lines of drill holes to the point where it either 
pinches or merges with the north dip of the bed. It also 
gave some idea of the length of the fault east of the face 
of No. 2 tunnel gangway a distance of 1,500 ft. and the 
depth of the coal. With this section in conjunction with 
the drill hole section, the amount of coal that it was 
possible to secure was calculated. 





FIG. 3. THE SUDDEN RISE OF THE COAT, 


OW OR VSTRIPO PIT 


FIG. 4. TRACKS LEADING 


324. 


A comparison of the estimates showing the number of 
cubic yards of excavation with the number of tons of 
coal it was possible to secure showed that to remove the 
cover would be a paying proposition. Accordingly, in 
March, 1914, one Marion steam shovel (Model 60) 
commenced work. ‘The opening cut was made to the 
north. This was done for two reasons—first, to secure 
a 9-ft. bank to work east and, second, to make a road 
to the dump that would be the most advantageous. When 
it is realized that more than 120,000 cu.yd. of rock and 
earth which were 35 ft. above and 20 ft. below this level 
were taken out over this road, it is evident its position 
was well placed. 


Two SHOVELS WERE EMPLOYED 


The 60-ton shovel worked for one month, when it was 
reinforced by a small machine of the same type (Model 
20). The two shovels worked together for over a year, 
the 20-ton machine doing mostly cleaning while the 
60-ton shovel worked in rock. This rock proved to be 
an expensive proposition for the contractor, for during 
that period five drilling machines were used to drill the 
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saddle, and the cut in the rock along the top of the coal 
was much more; in fact, this rock cut from the sudden 
rise west was at all times 35 ft. and the majority of the 
time 45 ft. in depth. The rock cut shown to the right is 
slightly over 45 ft. 

In removing the rock from above the coal it was the 
intention when figuring the original slope to leave 
sufficient room for a 10- to 15-ft. cut below the top of 
the coal. This cut could only go east as far as the sudden 
rise, for from there on the rock lay on the basin. 

While working east of the sudden rise on this cut, which 
was about 50 ft. below the surface, the shovel instead 
of cutting into the previous vertical bank left a berm or 
bench of 15 ft. for the purpose of carrying any material 
that might break away from the high bank. A grade 
toward the west was necessary on account of the shovel. 
From the bottom of this grade this cut will have to be 
continued west to get the required depth below the top 
of the coal, 

After leaving this cut the large shovel was finished with 
its work, as the smaller machine was doing all the 
cleaning. While this was taking place, however, the 





FIG. 5. TRACK ARRANGEMENT AT FOOT OF PLANE 
blasting holes. Three of these drills were of the churn 
type, while the other two were portable steam tripod 
machines. 

As the stripping progressed and the cut went deeper 
the indications showed that the longitudinal section 
constructed for coal calculations did not quite represent 
actual conditions, though this was the fault of no one. 
In Fig. 6 it is seen that the rise of the fault was gradual, 
but when this was uncovered, it was found that between 
the first and second line of drill holes the coal took a 
sudden jump, attaining a pitch of about 70 deg., thereby 
overcoming a large portion of the difference in elevation 
in 50 horizontal feet. This of course made a change in 
the coal calculation, but fortunately it was in favor of the 
job. Fig. 3, looking east, at the right shows the sudden 
rise of the coal, which jumped 25 ft. in a horizontal 
distance of 50 ft. From this picture some idea can be 
gained as to the difference in the amount of material 
that had to be excavated before reaching the coal. The 
upper level is the foot of the clay on top of the coal bed. 
From here east only 20 to 25 ft. of surface was removed 
before reaching the fuel, while west of the sudden rise 
about 30 ft. of cover was excavated directly over the 


EASTERN END OF STRIPPING 


FIG. 6. 


question arose as to be different methods available for 
securing the coal, and after many methods had been 
considered it was decided to remove this material by 
steam shovel, paying the contractor by the cubic yard. 
Two ways of handling the cars loaded by the shovel 
were considered—first, that the coal be dumped down one 
of the chutes in the old hand cut and, second, that a plane 
be put in and the coal taken to the breaker by a surface 
route. The last scheme was the one adopted, and before. 
the large shovel was taken away it cut a grade, shown in 
Fig. 4, south of the old hand cut which connected the 
stripping with the tracks at No. 1 boiler house by a plane. 
This picture shows the grade cut, the top of the plane 
and on the left the dump which had to be built when this 
grade cut out the opening roadway. Fig. 5 shows the 
track arrangement at the bottom of the plane. The cars 
to the left are loaded, having just been let down; the 
cars to right are empty, ready to be hoisted. These tracks 
are graded so that the loads run away from the bottom 
while the empties run to the bottom. The empty track 
to the right is connected with No. 1 boiler-house tracks, 
which lead to the breaker. This plane has proved to be 
a good investment, for whenever the steam shovel is 
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in good ground, no difficulty is encountered in handling 
200 cars a day. 

The cut was about the same width (130 ft.) until the 
sudden rise of coal was reached. As the cut goes further 


east it narrows, until at the extreme eastern end a. 


width of 40 ft. is attained. From here east no trare can 
be found of the south dip, until McGorry’s counter is 
reached, which is a distance of 1,000 ft. 


Rock Seams Hap To Br BLASTED 


I have mentioned before that on the third line of drill 
holes the vein was found to be split up. This caused the 
shovel a great deal of annoyance, until a tripod steam drill 
was kept ahead of it in order to keep the different seams 
of rock and slate broken up. These seams of slate vary 
from 1 to 5 ft. in thickness; and when well shot up, 
the shovel encounters no difficulty in separating the slate 
from the coal. This may seem unlikely, but it is being 
done with good results. It is nothing uncommon for 
the shovel to load 60 cars of rock and 60 cars of coal 
in one day from the same cut. 

Fig. 6 gives an idea as to the amount of coal that has 
been excavated at the eastern end of the job, and also 
the different levels upon which the shovel has worked 
previously. To the left the sudden rise of coal can be 
seen from a different angle. The top level is the top of 
the coal, lying about 23 ft. below the surface. The 


difference of elevation between the top of the coal and 
the level upon which the shovel is seen is about 27 ft., 
all of which is coal of the best quality. 
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When the proposition of stripping this vein was first 
considered, it was the pillars lying between the crop falls 
on the north dip which gave rise to the belief that the 
coal lying over the saddle had not been taken out; so 
it must not be thought that these pillars were allowed to 
remain in, once the mining was started. When the 
stripping was first opened, all the material possible, besides 
the slate, which came out of the eastern end of the job, 
was dumped into the crop falls which separated the 
pillars. As the cut went deeper it was necessary to remove 
some of this same material, which meant that the con- 
tractor was required to handle it a second time; but in 
mining, the small shovel was able to use the remainder 
as a base, and in this way it was possible to reach as far 
north as the coal lay. 

By these different methods it has been possible for the 
shovel to supply coal to the breaker almost continually 
except when it is removing material that had been dumped 
into the north dip crop falls, although it is only fair to 
say that whenever the shovel reaches the seams of slate 
at the eastern end and the day’s output of coal decreases, 
the 50-ft. plane is not popular at the breaker. 

The Sizes of All Wires are ordinarily expressed in certain 
gage numbers chosen arbitrarily. There are, unfortunately, 
several independent gage systems, and it is necessary in 
each case to specify the particular wire gage used. Though 
the gage numbers have the advantage of enabling manufac- 
turers to carry wires in stock from which purchasers may 
choose with a reasonable assurance of quick delivery, there 
is nevertheless a tendency to do away with all gage-num- 


bering methods, and to distinguish electrical wires by their 
diameters expressed in mils. 
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SYNOPSIS—The Sullivan Machinery Co. has 
designed and built motor casings and protective 
devices for use in connection with its “Tronclad” 
coal cutters, which have been satisfactorily tested 
by the Bureaw of Mines at the Pittsburgh 
Experiment Station. These machines now have 
the approval of the Government as “permissible, 
explosion-proof machines” for use in gassy mines. 





The increasing use of electricity in coal mines for 
haulage, pumping, cutting coal, etc., and the advances in 
efficiency and convenience which electrical apparatus has 
made for these purposes have caused a demand for motors 
that may be used in mines where gas is present and in 
which dust or gas explosions may be caused by an electric 
spark. 

Manufacturers have given much study to this problem, 
and a large amount of work has also been done along this 
line by the United States Bureau of Mines in its efforts 


a 
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and that controller contacts, leads, ete., be inside the 
machine instead of outside. In the process of ventilation, 
air from the mine is drawn into the motor casing by a 
fan, so that a circulation of cooling air is kept up about 
the motor. If this air contains dust or gas in an explosive 
mixture, it may be readily ignited by a spark from the 
motor, within the casing, and unless adequate protective 
devices are furnished the flame may be carried outside 
the machine into the mine and a dangerous general 
explosion ensue. 

In the tests made in the experimental gallery of the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station, the motor casing of the 
“Tronclad” machine was filled with and surrounded by the 
most explosive mixture obtainable of Pittsburgh natural 
gas and air. Other tests were made with varying amounts 
of gas in the explosive mixturé and with coal dust sifted 
into the protective devices or within the motor casing. The 
motor was run at its rated speed in these mixtures and 
the air and gas in the casing ignited by means of a spark 
plug. The point of ignition giving the greatest pressure 
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to provide for safer working conditions in the mines of 
the country. 

In 1912 motors of various types were tested by the 
Bureau of Mines at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station, 
with a view to determining the requirements for permis- 
sibility as well as the suitability of the motor tested for 
the purpose in mind. These investigations were reported 
in Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 46 by H. H. Clark. 
As a result of these preliminary tests no motors were 
found entitled to the Government approval as “explosion- 
proof.” 

A few months after the first investigation was con- 
cluded application was received by the Bureau of Mines 
to test mining machine motors of the Sullivan “Ironclad” 
type. As a result of the tests then made the Sullivan 
Machinery Co. has been granted approvals Nos. 100 and 
101 on its 250-volt and 500-volt direct-current machines. 
The manufacturer is therefore entitled to place on each 
machine of this particular type and construction the 
combined Government approval and caution plate illus- 
trated by Fig. 2. 

To meet Government requirements it is not merely 
necessary that all outside connections be carefully insulated 


THREE VIEWS OF THE PERMISSIBLE IRONCLAD UNDERCUTTER 


in the casing was also determined by test, and trials were 
made by igniting the mixture while under that pressure. 
In the course of these trials the motor and rheostat were 
tested 60 times, the cable reel 25 times and the fuse in 
the controller 15 times. 

As a result of these tests no punctures of the motor 
casing or protective devices or of the cable reel were 
observed; that is, no flames from the internal ignition 
escaped to the outside air. A maximum pressure of 
126 lb. per sq.in. was obtained in the rheostat chamber, 
74.6 lb. per sq.in. in the motor casing and 35 lb. per sq.in. 
in the slip-ring compartment of the cable reel. The fuse 
tests were made by connecting the fuse across the busbar 
of a 200-kw. 225-volt direct-current generator in series 
with a resistance equivalent to a circuit of No. 0000 
B. & S. gage wire 530 ft. in length (one way). The 
fuse opened the circuit promptly, with practically no 
noise and absolutely no evidence of sparks or flames 
upon the breaking of contact. ; 

The test as a whole proved that the protection of the 
motor, starting rheostat and cable reel was adequate at 
the time of testing. Upon the requirement of the bureau, 
a factor of safety was secured by changing the construc- 
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tion so as to reduce the maximum pressure from 126 |b. 
per sq.in. to less than 50 lb. in any part. 
The summary of the tests is given in the table herewith. 


TESTS OF MOTOR AND STARTING RHEOSTAT 


Percentage Dangerous 
Number of gas or Cover External After- 
of Tests Dust Condition Puncture* Flames _ burningt 
13 8.6 gas Seated None None None 
13 8.6 gas Raised None None None 
10 8.6 dust Raised None None None 
4 8.6 dust Raised None None None 
10 7.0 dust Raised None None None 
10 7.0 dust Raised None None None 
TESTS OF CABLE REEL 
1 8.6 gas None None None 
9 8.6 dust None None None 
5 7.0 dust None None None 
10 7.0 dust None None None 


*The term puncture means the ignition of gaseous mixtures surrounding a 
motor casing by flames discharged from it. +The term afterburning 1s 
applied to the combustion, immediately after an explosion within an explosion- 
proof casing, of a gaseous mixture that was not within the casing at the time of 
the explosion, but was drawn in subsequently while the products of the explosion 
were cooling. 


Inspection of the mechanism of the machine indicated 
that its construction conformed to all of the published 
requirements of the bureau. 


MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The motors used on the machines tested were, as stated, 
of two voltages—250 and 500. They were built especially 
for service on Sullivan “TIronclads” by the General Electric 
Co. and are of the CY-24-B pattern, compound wound 
and designed to deliver 30 hp. at 1,130 r.p.m. for one hour 
without exceeding a temperature rise of 75° C. 

The motor is situated in the front half of the armor- 
plate body or casing of the machine, while the gears, 
friction and other mechanical parts are housed in a rear 
compartment, as are also the rheostat and controller. 
The motor-casing protective devices are of the plate type, 
consisting of a large number of flat rings or thin plates, 
spaced close together. These rings form a collar made 
to fit closely the openings, one at each end of the casing, 
which surround the armature shaft bearings. The air or 
fiame, in case of interna] ignition, is forced to travel in 
a circuitous course through the baffle plates in order to 
escape to the air of the mine. In the journey it is cooled 
to such a low temperature and reduced to such a low 
pressure that the heat necessary to produce an explosion 
in gas outside of the machine is removed. The plates 
are protected by strong noncorrosive metallic gratings, 
or in newer designs by downward-looking openings on 
the corners of the casing. The only unprotected opening 
in the casing is one over the commutator, which is 
normally closed by a solid cover, tightly bolted to the 
motor frame. 

STARTING RHEOSTAT AND FUSE 

The casing of the starting rheostat is made part of 
the machine frame. The controller plate is mounted on 
one side of the machine and the resistances on the other. 
They are, however, in the same box, and all leads between 
them are completely inclosed and protected. There is a 
_ cover plate over the resistances and one over the controller. 
Both cover plates are made with broad flanges and are 
fastened to the machine frame with stud bolts. The 
electrical connection with the trailing cable passes through 
the casing of the rheostat in the form of studs insulated 
with fiber washers and bushings. 

There is mounted in the shaft of the controller a 
totally inclosed refillable fuse,- having practically the 
dimensions specified for 250-volt 100-amp. fuses by the 
National Electric Code. The fuse is so placed that it is 
accessible from outside the machine without removing 
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any covers, but the controller handle must be in the “off” 
position before the fuse can be removed, while fuse 
removal locks the controller handle in the “off” position. 
The cable that connects the cable reel to the power 
supply is permanently connected to slip rings which are 
inclosed in an explosion-proof casing. ‘The cable that 
connects the cable reel to the motor is provided with a 
plug which connects with the slip-ring brushes in such 
a manner that air cannot get outside the casing if the 
plug should be withdrawn while the current is flowing. 
The trailing cable is clamped to the frame of the 
machine by an insulated clamp which sustains the stresses 


‘ISSUED TO THE 
SULLIVAN MacHINERY . 
Company. 


_ The permissibility of this 
equipment depends upon the 
absence of any openings inthe 
casings other than those pro- 
vided with protective devices . 
-bythe manufacturer, 
_ Cover plates should be 
screwed ontight andthe 
casings frequently inspect-_ 
| ed for improperopenings. — 


FIG. 2. FACSIMILE OF NAME PLATE 


that might otherwise come on the insulated binding posts 
by means of which electrical connection is made to the 
interior of the controller casing. These binding posts 
are specially designed to prevent the working loose of 
stranded conductors and are protected by a metallic shield. 

Where the trailing cable enters the machine frame and 
also where it is attached to the cable-reel plug, the cable 
is protected by a flexible steel armor that bends easily to a 
minimum radius beyond which it will not go. This armor 
is designed to prevent the excessive wear that usually 
occurs where cables of this sort enter metallic frames. 

All wires are inclosed in explosion-proof casings from 
the point where the connection to the trailing cable 
enters the casing of the starting rheostat. 

All bolt holes are bottomed or stud bolts are used, so 
that the omission of a bolt does not leave an opening 
through the explosion-proof casing. 
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The Sullivan Machinery Co. has embodied the explosion- 
proof features of design in its standard “Ironclad” 
machines ; and when ordered, the “permissible” machines 
may be obtained from the factory complete with the 
approval plate of the Bureau of Mines. All other 
machines of the “Ironclad” room-and-pillar type are 
shipped without the protective devices and without the 
approval plate. In other respects the machines are 
identical. Should gas make its appearance in the mine 
where these machines are installed at some later date or 
should the machines be moved from a nongaseous mine to 
one where danger of explosion exists, the owner may 
convert them into explosion-proof machines and affix the 
Government approval plate by purchasing the protective 
devices and observing the cautions prescribed by the 
3ureau of. Mines. 

Users of continuous-cutting room-ana-pillar machines 
therefore now have available to them in the new “Ironclad” 
a coal cutter either already made to conform to the 
safety standards of the Bureau of Mines, with all that 
this implies, or which can be made to ‘so conform by 
minor changes made to the machine without removing 
it from the mine. 

In conclusion it is well to repeat the advice as to 
supplementary electric equipment made by Mr, Clark 
in his report, in which he points out that it is of little 
use to provide safe coal-cutting equipment “if within 
the limits made dangerous by the presence of gas there 
are used in connection with the electrical equipment 
uninsulated wires or wires not installed upon suitable 
insulators and in a first-class manner. The protection 
of the electrical system in gaseous places must be made 
consistently complete.” 
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Cutting Down the Fuel Bill 


In this article will be given in part the details of the 
operation pursued by an efficiency engineer in reducing 
the coal bill of a certain power plant,\says R. M. Charg- 
ers in Power. In’this case the reduction was 3) per 
cent. in the cost.of coal for making direct current. 

The boiler-room equipment consists of five 350-hp. 
water-tube boilers equipped with hand-fired stationary 
erates. Natural draft is furnished by two steel stacks. 
The coal is Georges Creek run-of-mine, one of the best 
erades of bituminous coal in the country, running about 
14,500 B.t.u. per lb. Practically all attempts to increase 
efficiency were confined to the boiler room. 

The plant had for years nominally operated four boil- 
ers, burned on an average about 675 tons of coal per 
month and turned out about 150,000 kw.-hr. in the same 
period. The boilers were banked from 1 to 5 a.m. The 
total steam per kilowatt-hour averaged close to 54 lb. 

Upon being called to the property the conditions exist- 
ing were not unlike those in other plants with which the 
writer has had to deal. The average draft over the fire was 
0.5 in.; the average CO, content in the gases was 7.5 per 
cent. in the first pass and 4 per cent. in the last; the inter- 
vals between firing periods were from 40 to 50 min.; the 
fuel bed was carried about 18 in. thick in front of the 
fire-doors and from 5 to 10 in. on the rear of the grates; 
the dampers could be operated rather crudely from the 
rear of the boilers; the settings were leaky, especially 
around the doors and drums. 
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‘The operating force had never had any instruments for 
testing at its disposal, or been instructed along the lines 
of efficient boiler-room operation. It was necessary to 
show that these conditions were not good practice and 
that considerable coal could be saved by slightly changing 
them. Of course, the usual protests were made. 

It was finally made clear that 4 per cent. CO, indicated 
poor furnace operation, and that 0.5-in. draft was much 
too high for burning 7 lb. of coal per square foot of 
erate surface per hour. The firemen were also shown that, 
contrary to their former opinion, no mystery surrounded 
CO, and the theory of draft, and that it was unnecessary 
to understand the laws of Boyle, Charles, Gay-Lussac and | 
Avogadro to put them into common, every-day boiler- 
room practice. 


Buitupina Up EFFICIENCY 


After interest, enthusiasm and codperation had been 
aroused, the work of building up the boiler and furnace 
efficiency was started. All the coal was weighed, the 
water measured, and the steam metered—in fact, accu- 
rate data were kept on the entire plant. During the first 
24 hours the firmg intervals were reduced to about 30 
minutes, the fires kept more even and thinner, the draft 
cut down to an average of 0.36 in. over the fire, the water 
level kept more constant, and the CO, in the last release 
averaged 7 per cent. As a result, the evaporation in- 
creased from an average of 6.75 to 7.5 lb. of water per 
pound of coal, bringing the boiler and furnace efficiency 
up to 50 per cent. 

On the following day the dusting doors were made to 
close tightly and many of the air leaks were stopped 
around the drums and headers. The CO, ran 7.5 per 
cent. in the last pass and 10 per cent. in the first, show- 
ing that there was yet considerable air leakage. The 
intervals between firing were then cut to about 22 min., 
the fires kept more even and thinner, and the draft 
throttled down to an average of 0.20 in. over the fire. This 
24-hour period showed an increase in evaporation over the 
previous one and the boiler and furnace efficiency was 
brought up to 57 per cent. 

To get still better results, it was explained to the force 
that one boiler would have to be cut off the line to give 
more nearly rating on those remaining and a slight over- 
load during the peaks. (We had been informed that three 
boilers would not pull the load, especially the peak.) One 
boiler was taken off, however, and the peak carried with 
no reduction in the steam pressure the draft being regu- 
lated to take care of the extra demand on the boilers. 

To be brief, the results of the next four days increased 
in like proportion to those of the first two days. In the 
meantime, still another boiler was cut off, leaving only 
two fired up. On the seventh day the firing was done 
about every 12 to 14 min. On account of other duties, the 
firemen could not further reduce this interval. More 
air leaks were stopped and the CO, maintained at 10 per 
cent. in the last release. The draft was now about 0.14 
in., the fires approximately 10 in. thick and the bare © 
spots scarce. ‘The results then were: Evaporation, 10.4 
Ib. per pound of coal; coal per kilowatt-hour, 5.4 Jb.; ef- 
ficiency, 69.5 per cent.; this is a reduction on coal costs 
alone of 40 per cent. 

Since this work of several months ago, the reduction in 
fuel has averaged 35 per cent. With coal at $3 per ton, 
this means a saving in this plant of over $700 per month. 


February 19, 1916 
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New eration Im am Old Field 
By C. M. Younc* 








SY NOPSIS—A description of several new mines 
and mining towns lying a few miles from Pitts- 
burgh. Purchased power is employed exclusively 
and the only coal burned at the mines is for heating 
and blacksmithing. 





The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has recently opened three new 
mines in the territory lying to the southwest of Pitts- 
burgh. This territory is not new, but there is still a 
large amount of unworked coal in it. The part lying 
nearest to the city has naturally been worked first, and 
it is now time to more thoroughly develop that lying 
farther away. The new mines are from 11 to 15 miles 
from “the Point,” at the junction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers. 

In order to get proper shipping facilities it was neces- 
sary for the company to build a new railroad, the Mon- 
tour R.R. This road is used only to transport fuel from 
the mines to the coal-carrying roads. It connects on 
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the north with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Montour 
Junction, on the Ohio River, and on the east with the 
Union R.R., which in turn connects with the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Bessemer roads. The new mines thus 
have shipping facilities which will enable their coal to 
reach the Lakes and other points from which demand 
may come. The road is named from Montour Run, in 
the valley of which stream the northern part of the 
road is situated. 

Montour No. 1 mine is farthest west, and the mines 
are numbered in series toward the east. There is a break 
between No. 2 and No. 4 which will later be occupied 
by No. 3, a mine which has not yet been developed, but 
whose territory has been assigned and which will be 
opened: when the demand reaches the proper point. 





*Scranton, Penn. 


There are several mines under the same control already 
opened in this territory. These are in different stages of 
development, some being already worked out. The new 
mines are being opened and developed at such a rate as 
to supply the demand for the company’s coal from this 
part of the field. The interests of the company are so 
extensive and its coal holdings so large that it is able to 
plan the development of its properties so as to keep the 
supply adjusted to the demand. Still later No. 5, No. 6 
and No. 7 will be opened farther to the east. 

These operations are in the thin-seam coal of the Pitts- 
burgh district. They occupy territory so wide that there 
is a considerable change in the character of the coal, 
passing from west to east. ‘The mines now opened will 
produce a good steam coal, while those which will be 
opened later, lying farther to the east, will work in coal 
which will be higher in volatile matter and may find a 
market as gas coal. 

The first three mines of the series are almost identical 
in plan of operation and in equipment, as would be ex- 





TIPPLE AND HOIST HOUSE AT MONTOUR MINE NO. 1 


pected from their similarity of location and of conditions. 
All are yet in the earlier stages of development so far 
as production is concerned, the output of No. 1, for 
example, being about 1,070 tons per day over a 11/-in. 
screen. It is planned that the normal output of each 
mine, when it has reached its full rate of production, 
shall be 3,000 tons per day over a 114-in. screen, which 
will be equivalent to 4,000 to 4,500 tons in all. 

The tipple of No. 1 mine, with the hoist house, is 
shown in Fig. 1. This well illustrates the simplicity 
of design employed throughout the plants. The tipples 
are built across the tracks, and after the coal reaches the 
landing it moves in nearly straight lines to the cars. 
The only change of direction is in some of the chutes, 
where the motion is reversed to get the coal to the proper 
car. The tipples are built of steel and corrugated iron. 
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FIG. 2. FAN HOUSE AND HEADFRAME OVER ROCK 


SHAFT, MONTOUR MINE NO. 1 


Two cars are hoisted at a time. The shaft gates are 
raised by the ascending cages. Empties are pushed on 
and loaded cars pushed off by rams operated by elec- 
tricity. These rams are actuated by wire rope wound 
on a drum which is driven by an electric motor. Winding 
the rope in one direction drives one ram forward and 
the other back, and vice versa. The movement of the 
drum is controlled by a lever. The cars pass from the 
cages to Phillips crossover dumps and thence to kick- 
backs. They are then picked up by car lifts which raise 
them to a level from which they run by gravity to their 
positions in front of the cages. The cars hold 2 tons. 

Special care is taken to prevent the breakage of nut 
coal. This is loaded by a chute of new design suspended 
on chains running over small sheave wheels and is coun- 
terbalanced. The lower end is turned up so that a pocket 
is formed, and the chute is hinged at the turn. Coal 
from the screen enters the chute and falls to the lowest 
point. The chute is then lowered, and the motion of the 
lower end is arrested just before the chute reaches the 
bottom of its travel, thus opening the hinged joint and 
allowing the coal to drop out. This arrangement leaves 
room for box cars to pass under the tipple and at the 
same time permits the loading of screened coal with 
little breakage. 


No Power Hovusts ArE To BE SEEN 


One of the most noticeable features of these mines 


is the absence of power houses. The mines are operated 
entirely by electricity, which is purchased from the West 
Penn Electric Co. and is transmitted to the mines at 
22,000 volts. Coal is used at the mines only for heating 
and smithing. 

At each mine the main shaft is used only for hoisting 
coal, the rock, the men and the supplies being handled 
at the rock shaft, which is also the fan shaft. At these 
shafts the cars are hauled from the cages by wire ropes 
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wound on motor-driven drums. The empties are caged 
on the same side from which the loads are taken. Rock 
is dumped into pockets from which it is drawn into 
electric larries and hauled to the dumps. 

As the men use only the rock shafts, the offices, supply 
rooms and lamp rooms are located at these points. Men 
are not taken on or let off at the ground level, but only 
at the upper landing. The approach to this landing is 
a sloping covered passageway built along the side of the 
main building. The men in entering in the morning 
must pass through a hall, on one side of which is the 
lamp room and on the other the offices. This arrange- 
ment is especially favorable to the men when they are 
leaving the mine in cold weather, as they are not exposed 
to the weather until after they have deposited their lamps 
and are ready to leave for home. Every precaution that 
could be suggested by experience has been taken to make 
these rooms as serviceable as they can be. The Edison 
cap lamp is used, and it is said to be giving good satis- 
faction. These mines are only slightly gassy, and the 
use of safety lamps is to be considered more as a pre- 
caution than a necessity. 

Each substation contains two motor-generator sets 
taking alternating current at 2,200 volts and deliv- 
ering it at 525 volts direct current, with a rated 
capacity of 522 amperes. The hoists are driven by 
General Electric induction motors with one reduction of 
speed. The hoists for the main shafts take current at 
2,200 volts and are rated at 300 hp. The speed is 300 
r.p.m. no load and 294 r.p.m. full load. 

The main shaft at No. 1 is 174 ft. deep. At No. 4 
the main shaft is 155 ft. deep and the rock shaft 144 ft. 
The coal is practically horizontal. 'The main shafts are 
27x30 ft. and are concrete lined. 'The bottoms are arched 
for 200 ft. from the main shafts and 100 ft. from the 


supply shafts. 


THE PANEL System Is EMPLOYED 


The mines are operated on the panel system. Main 
entries are driven on the butts and consist of five par- 
allel openings. The face entries have four openings. 
Room entries are parallel to the main entries and therefore 
are butt entries. Rooms are turned from only one 
side of each room entry instead of from both sides. 
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REAR VIEW OF SUBSTATION AT MONTOUR 
MINE NO. 2 
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The room entries are spaced 400 ft. apart and rooms 
are 350 ft. long. Fourteen rooms are turned from each 
room entry. The plan of operation is to have the 14th 
room on one entry completed at the same time as the 
12th on the following entry, the 10th on the next, and 
so on. Pillars will be drawn back as soon as the rooms 
are completed, and the arrangement of having one panel 
two rooms in advance of the next will give a diagonal 
line of break. Rooms are driven on the face 24 ft. wide 
with 15-ft. pillars. All coal is undercut to a depth of 
6 ft. with Jeffrey 19-A chain machines. Generally two 
shots are fired in each room. | 

Haulage is to be entirely by motors when development 
is completed, though some mules are being used at pres- 
ent. Sixty-pound rails are used on main entries. At 
present, trips consist of only 35 to 40 cars, but when 
full capacity is reached, they will contain 75 to 80 cars. 
Cars hold 2 tons. Chutes, or diagonal breakthroughs, 
are spaced every 120 ft. for about 1,000 ft. along the 
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from experience that the simplest good house is best 
for its employees and that these new towns are somewhat 
in advance of the appreciation of some of the families. 
These houses are so much better than those that were 
considered good enough a few years ago that it seems a 
trifle unappreciative to suggest improvements. 

Both single and double houses are used. Some relief 
from monotony is given by boarding houses, stores and 
the houses for superintendents and foremen which are 
somewhat removed from the main part of each village. 
The situations of the villages are good, as they are placed 
on the summits or slopes of hills. Thorough attention 
has been given to water and drainage. Precautions are 
taken to insure cleanliness at the wells. 

An innovation is the bathhouses or washrooms which 
have been provided. These are small houses, one for 
each two dwellings, built across the lot lines in the rear 
of the dwellings. They are furnished with running water 
and are to be used for bathing and washing only. Any 
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main entries from the shafts so that the motor can con- 
veniently cross from the loaded to the empty track. 

A somewhat peculiar bottom is in use. It is intended 
to eliminate delays and facilitate the hauling and hoisting 
of coal and rock. When the locomotive hauling a trip 
of loads approaches the shaft, it makes a flying switch 
and the cars go to the shaft by gravity. When the 
empty cars leave the cage, they run by gravity to a kick- 
back, from which they go to the track, where the 
empty trips are made up and where the locomotive picks 
them up. 

Trips of cars loaded with rock go through a diagonal 
breakthrough to a road by which they reach the other 
shaft. Empties descending this shaft go forward in the 
same direction as that in which they approached the 
shaft and pass through a road to the empty track at the 
main shaft, thus having made a complete circuit from 
one shaft to the other. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is progressive in its attitude 
toward its employees, and without forcing upon them 
any charity, it takes reasonable precautions to insure 
their welfare and contentedness. ‘The houses built at 
these new towns are good examples of simple, serviceable 
dwellings. Different styles of construction and different 
colors of paint would add considerably to the attractive- 
ness of mining villages, but this company has found 
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other use which will interfere with these will be strictly 
prohibited. 

Good playgrounds are provided and are supplied with 
apparatus by the company. Such grounds have proved 
popular wherever they have been introduced. 

The writer desires to express his thanks for the help 
given by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. toward the prepara- 
tion of this article and for the illustrations. 
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Coal-Carrying Vessels Are Liable to Many Dangers. 
Bearing on combustion a New South Wales Commission in its 
recent report had this interesting note: “The following 
theory of the spontaneous heating of coal appears to us to 
be well established. Coal naturally absorbs oxygen from the 
air and undergoes a process of slow combustion. As this proc- 
ess goes on, heat is developed and the temperature of the 
coal tends to rise. The activity with which oxygen is ab- 
sorbed increases as the temperature rises. It appears, there- 
fore, that the conditions necessary for the spontaneous heat- 
ing of the coal are (1) a sufficient supply of oxygen and (2) 
prevention of the escape of the heat generated. These two 
conditions are more or less incompatible. Whether the coal 
heats or not depends upon whether the heat can or cannot 
escape as fast as it is generated. Since heat passes away 
more rapidly (other things being equal) the hotter the coal 
is, while the supply of air for promoting combustion is condi- 
tioned by other circumstances, it often happens that the tem- 
perature of a heap of coal will rise to a certain point which 
it will not pass. If a heap of coal is prevented from coming 
in contact with air, no heat will be developed. On the other 
hand, if the air supply be so free as to carry away the heat 
generated at a sufficient rate, no heating will take place.” 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Our community, like all other communities, is afflicted 
with a few braggarts—men who can no more refrain from 
making themselves heroes of cock-and-bull stories than 
hound dogs can resist barking, and all to about the same 
purpose. Occasionally circumstances arise when it be- 
comes important to find out what they really do know 
about certain events; but in spite of all warnings, coach- 
ing and attempts to put them on their good behavior, 
they are rarely able to tell what they know without exag- 
geration creeping into the narrative, and generally the 
ones who are unfortunate enough to require their testi- 
mony give up in disgust and leave long before the testi- 
mony is concluded. 

I had this brought home to me today very forcibly 
while investigating some reports that seemed to indicate 
that a former resident of our camp is now a fugitive 
from justice. We spent several hours cross-questioning 
two young men, former boon companions of the man 
under suspicion, and at the end of that time our patience 
had been exhausted and we were still no wiser. 

One of the young men insisted upon telling us about 
queer actions of his late bosom friend, but no sooner 
did he realize that he had our attention than he rambled 
off into the most improbable tale imaginable. Several 
times we tried to stop him, but to no purpose, and finally 
out of curiosity we gave him free rein and let him 
rhapsodize until his imagination had exhausted itself. 
According to his narrative, he and the man under sus- 
picion had led a veritable charmed life; the one planned 
and executed generally against the advice and protests 
of the other, until finally the fellow under discussion, 
seeing that his chum could not be led from the straight 
and narrow way, decided to leave for pastures new. 

Our witness graphically described down to the smallest 
detail hairbreadth escapes that they had had, and inti- 
mated that several times he had been on the verge of 
“squealing” on his companion, seeing that he would not 
change his mode of life, but when it came to a showdown, 
he could not betray his friend. From that he rambled off 
to an account of how his former chum had really be- 
friended him on one occasion, even to the point of 
offering his life as a sacrifice, and the very next day had 
threatened his life and forced him to go into hiding. 
Had we given him encouragement, undoubtedly he would 
have continued his narrative until we should have learned 
that the two of them had on several occasions been respon- 
sible for saving our entire village from disaster, but most 
of his hearers had become so bored that they could not 
conceal their disgust and he seemed to realize that he 
was overdoing the matter. 

When the second witness came before us, profiting by 
our experience we gave him no opportunity to branch off 
into interminable narratives, but even in pinning him 
down to mere yes and no answers we were not able to 
prevent his imagination from running away with him; 
and the interview was brought to an abrupt termination 
by our constable jumping to his feet and remarking that 
he would be compelled to commit murder if he could not 
get away to the woods to hide. 

If our former citizen actually turns out to be a crook, 
fleeing from justice, our comedy of today may yet lead 
to tragedy in so far as our braggarts are concerned. 
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Ready-Made Miners’? Hlouses 
im West Virginia 


The War Eagle Coal Co., of War Eagle, W. Va., has 
been using houses with open grates. Several children 
of the employees have been seriously burned, one of them 
fatally. To eliminate this trouble, the company is build- 
ing all the houses on the style shown in the illustration. 

The house consists of five rooms—two bedrooms 12x14 
ft., a sitting room 12x14, a dining room 12x14 and a 
kitchen 12x12. 

Instead of placing a grate in each room, which has 
been the custom among coal companies, this type of house 
is equipped with a stove in the center, where the partitions 
of the four rooms join, the stove heating all four rooms 
in the main part of the house. This eliminates the 
serious accidents which so often occur from the clothes 





HOUSES ERECTED FOR WAR EAGLE, W. VA., MINERS 


coming in contact with the fire in open grates. For these 
stoves, slack is used instead of lump coal. The company 
figures that it takes less than one-fourth as much coal 
for the stove as it formerly did for open fires. 

The fire hazard is cut down by the elimination of 
grates, and the houses are more sanitary and much neater 
in appearance. The employees greatly prefer these houses 
to those built on the old style. 

The house here shown is a “Minter Ready-Cut,” con- 
structed by the Huntington Lumber and Supply Co., of 
Huntington, W. Va., which concern has a patent on this 
particular style of construction. 
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Icxplosion at Ernest, Penn. 


Twenty-five bodies have been recovered from Hrnest 
No. 2 mine, of the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal and Iron 
Co. The mine is located at Ernest, about 6 miles from 
Indiana, Indiana County, Penn., and was the scene of a 
fatal explosion on Feb. 11. Officials of the mine com- 
pany say they are sure no more men were killed.t The 
bodies of the last six men were found under a pile of 
débris and rock loosened by the explosion. One man is 
missing and unaccounted for. 

James McGuire, fireboss, and George Love were over- 
come while heading a party of rescuers who were pene- 
trating the masses of fallen coal, slate and rock. In 
their haste to reach the miners imprisoned a mile and a 
quarter down the slope, they went far ahead of the fresh 
air which was being forced into the mine. Their safety 





_(Later reports declare that in all probability 30 mer were 
killed and that 26 bodies had been recovered. ' ° 
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helmets became ineffective, and the poisonous gases which 
filled the clogged workings caused them to fall in their 
tracks. Other rescuers came upon them and hurried 
them back to the fresh air. 

General Superintendent S. M. Fritechman and Assistant 
Superintendent S. F. Oldham, together with State Mine 
Inspectors T. S. Lowther, of Indiana, and C. H. Crocker, 
of Blairsville, and Coroner H. B. Buterbaugh, have 
started a thorough investigation into the explosion, the 
cause of which has not so far been determined. 


Was THE EXpLosion Cavsep spy A Sarety TEST? 


The investigation thus far has shown that Fireboss 
Charles Strandquist and Mine Foreman William Ball lost 
their lives while making the second gas examination of 
the day in the mine, the workings being examined twice 
daily. The first inspection was completed at 11 a.m., and 
the afternoon test was nearly finished when the explo- 
sion occurred, killing both the men who were making it. 

The seat of the explosion was the 15th right room of 
headings 3 and 4, about a mile and a quarter from the 
entrance. Ordinarily 43 men worked in this section, but 
on account of a funeral of one of the miners held in 
Indiana that day, only 30 men were at. work in the rooms, 
which somewhat lessened the loss of life, as every man 
on duty in the vicinity of the explosion was killed. 

A half-dozen theories as to the cause of the explosion 
might be advanced, any one of which might be correct, 
but it is doubtful if investigation, as thorough as it will 
be, will ever reveal the real cause of the disaster. This 
mine has a tendency at times to be gaseous and for this 
reason extra precautions have always been taken in re- 
gard to the daily test for gas. 

The Jefferson & Clearfield Coal and Iron Co., with its 
allied interests, carries its own compensation insurance, 
and it is estimated that the company will pay out between 
$50,000 and $60,000 in satisfaction of their lability. 


& 


Southern Appalachian Opera- 
tors Association 


The annual meeting of the members of the Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators Association was held at 
Knoxville, Tenn., Feb. 8, the following officers being 
elected: President, James R. Woolridge, of Woolridge, 
Tenn. (succeeding himself) ; first vice-president, John L. 
Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; second vice-president, -J. H. 
Keeney, Middlesboro, Ky.; third vice-president, H. S. 
Pless, Knoxville, Tenn. The members of the executive 
committee are: G. M. Shoemaker, La Follette, Tenn. ; 
F. D. Wood, Pineville, Ky.; H. L. Cory, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; C. S. McManus, Fork Ridge, Ky.; L. I. Coleman, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; George M. Camp, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
R. E. Howe, Middlesboro, Ky.; Alex Bonnyman, West- 
bourne, Ky.; E. C. Mahan, Knoxville, Tenn.; A. A. 
Wood, Petros, Tenn., and Capt. W. C. Tucker, Benham, 
Ky. 
President Woolridge discussed freight adjustments 
that had been made during the year and reported that the 
organization was in excellent condition. J. E. McCoy, 
secretary, reported the addition of 12 new members, 
bringing the total membership up to 90 operating com- 
panies, producing 90,000,000 tons of coal annually. The 
annual banquet was held in the evening. 
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The Trend of Conditions on 
New Contracts 


The first effort of the Central Purchasing Committee 
of New York City to buy coal for the city departments 
in the open market (pp. 234 and 317) was made on Feb. 
9 and resulted in a saving of $5,246 on a purchase of 
4,645 tons, comparing the prices tendered with those 
received on Jan. 14 of this year. 

Buying in the open market had been authorized by the 
Board of Aldermen when on Feb. 8 a resolution was 
passed by that body permitting the Central Purchasing 
Committee to buy coal to the value of $100,000 without 
competitive bidding. This was in response to the request 
of the committee for permission to spend $200,000 in 
this way (No. 2041, p. 234). In its communication at 
that time the committee stated that permission was asked 
because a comparison of the tenders reéeived on Jan. 14 
(Nos. 1906 and 1914, pp. 108, 148 and 236) and those 
received on June 11 (No. 706, Vol. 7, pp. 877, 915, 955, 
1004 and 1048) showed that prices were from 15 to 30 per 
cent. in excess, while the prices for steam coal averaged 
100 per cent. increase and in some cases were 200 per 
cent. in excess. 

Contract No. 1914 called for 108,672 tons of anthracite, 
7,830 tons of mine-run and 300 tons of gas coal. It runs 
from Apr. 1 to Nov. 30 and contains 93 items. Awards 
were made on four items, aggregating 8,600 tons of buck- 
wheat No. 1 and 5,500 tons of mire-run. Many of the 
items were not bid on, only 5 bids being received on this 
contract, while 17 were received on No. 1906. 

It was because of the high prices bid on these contracts 
that the committee decided to try the open market, and 
a letter was sent to dealers throughout the city asking 
them to notify the committee what kinds of coal they had 
available and the approximate price for delivery. 

A tabulation showing a comparison of the prices re- 
ceived on Feb. 9 with those received under contract bid- 
ding on Jan. 14, follows: 

ees Contract 


Gross Bids Bids, 
Armory Board: Tons Feb. 9 Jan. 14 
ipuckwheat | NO Us ac ccnscaste 530 $4.40 $6.25 
Health Department: 
Buckwheat No. Li Jv sence are 1,000 4.34 4.85 
Buckwheat Not 1), Wi iaaeeee 1,000 4.27 4.85 
Buckwheat) No;. Lccdeauneee 1,000 5.10 5.23 
Charities: 
PVUDTUG = TUT wn felohons > breve lsu. cueeeene 800 3.45 6.67 
BA a) otevae Rgeteitioee's i acco eee 250 7.00 are 
In the Philadelphia market the largest contract 


awarded recently was the one calling for 25,000 tons of 
bituminous coal for the city pumping station at Shaw- 
mont and 30,000 tons for the Torresdale filters, to be 
delivered by Apr. 1 (No. 1835, Vol. 8, p. 1089, Vol. 9, 
pp. 36, 106, 148, 193 and 233). Only two bidders com- 
plied with the requirements ; and the lowest prices, which 
were $3.83 for rail deliveries to both points and $4.08 via 
water to Torresdale, were considerably higher than on 
the same coal for which bids had been received three 
weeks previously. The only anthracite business pending 
was that calling for 3,000 tons of buckwheat coal for 
Girard College (No. 2020, Vol. 9, p. 233). Owing to the 
extraordinary demand for this class of coal very few 
bids were received, and the award was made to the 
George B. Newton Coal Co., at a price understood to be 
considerably in excess of the previous figure. 

The anthracite interests have taken all the business 
they intend to, and as their contracts only run to Apr. 1 
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inquiries are already coming in from the consumers as 
to their attitude on the problem of supplying them with 
fuel after that date. While ordinarily the bituminous 
shippers close most of their contracts around April, they 
show no inclination at this time, owing to existing labor 
conditions, to do any contracting, although they are in 
receipt of numerous inquiries from their customers in 
this direction. There has of course been a little business 
closed, but it has been mostly for delivery before Apr. 1. 
In New England the marked softening in prices since 
Jan. 15 has influenced buyers not to place contracts for 
any volume of coal or for any extended delivery. Only 
most pressing requirements have been under consideration, 
and practically the only purchasers have been those whose 
consumption has exceeded estimates or those who were 
fearful their regular contractois would be unable to keep 
them supplied. ‘The Lowell, Mass., pumping station con- 





SY NOPSIS—The bituminous operators at Mobile, 


Ala., seem to show such a degree of cohesion that 
a successful conclusion of their conference with the 
union men is anticipated. The anthracite opera- 
tors again memorialize the public, showing that the 
retailing cost is nearly equal to the cost of mining 
and preparing the coal. Extensive increases in 
wages in the bituminous coal fields. The commas- 
sion appointed by the President to investigate the 
conditions in Colorado declares conditions are 
good. 





With the possibility of a widespread strike as an alter- 
native should they finally be unable to agree, 32 represen- 
tatives of the bituminous operators in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois assembled at Mobile, Ala., Tuesday, Feb. 8, 
to meet an equal number of delegates comprising the wage- 
scale committee of the United Mine Workers of America, in 
an attempt to arrange a new working agreement which will be 
in force for two years if put into effect. The sessions opened 
Tuesday in the assembly room of the Cawthon Hotel. With- 
out exception every day was marked with bitter controversy, 
indicating that the operators will strenuously resist any ap- 
preciable increase in wages as well as all the other demands. 

While no definite results have been reached, the delegates 
on both sides express hopeful opinions as to the outcome. 
Notwithstanding this, there is an undercurrent which insists 
that there is not the slightest hope of accomplishing anything 
like a settlement here before the time for adjournment, which 
must be in time for several of the delegates to reach New 
York by Feb. 21, when the wage conference of the anthracite 
mine workers and operators will begin. 


Names of Operators Present at Conference 


Pennsylvania operators are represented by W. K. Field, 
John A. Donaldson, W. W. Keefer, J. G. Patterson, William 
Henderson, J. T. M. Stoneroad, Marshall Bell and George W. 
Schluederberg, all of Pittsburgh. From Indiana there are 
P. H. Penna, Hugh Shirkie, J. C. Kelsom, of Terre Haute; 
E. D. Logdson, Cambridge City; David Ingle, Evansville; Wil- 
liam Zeller, Brazil; John Hewitt and M. L. Gould, of Indian- 
apolis. The Ohio operators include S. H. Robbins, J. M. 
Winder, C. E. Maurer, Michael Gallagher, A. A. Augustus and 
Joseph Pursglove, of Cleveland; W. H. Haskins, of Colum- 
bus, and G. C. Weitzel, of Walton. To look after the inter- 
ests of Illinois, A. J. Moorshead, E. T. Bent, C. M. Moderwell, 
of Chicago; H. C. Perry and P. M. Hucke, of St. Louis, and 
H. H. Devereux and W. B. Jess, of Springfield, are the opera- 
tors’ delegates. The basic scale and other demands were 
given in full in “Coal Age,” Feb. 5, p. 255. 

Upon the opening of the conference, Hugh Shirkie, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., was elected chairman, William Green, Secretary, 
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tract (No. 2036, Vol. 9, pp. 234, 280), although for a 
small tonnage, is typical of the period just passed 
through. The successful bid was $7.25, about $2.50 
higher than normal. 

On large contracts either at tidewater or f.o.b. tide- 
water distributing points for inland delivery, practically 
nothing has transpired. The future of water freights 
along the coast is regarded as very uncertain, and since 
all prices in this territory turn largely on the supply of 
boats it is felt there will be no contract activity until 
transportation people submit quotations that can be con- 
sidered. While the current basis is materially less than 
the highest range of the season, it is yet far above normal. 
It is neither one thing nor the other, and buyers will not 
enter the market until there is some better gage of spring 
conditions, particularly when such a large volume of coal 
was covered in at the low figures named last October. 


Situa 


and C. EH. McLaughlin, of Illinois, assistant secretary. Presi- 
dent White, of the United Mine Workers immediately sought 
the recognition of the chair and moved the adoption of the 
demands as a whole. Nearly two days were taken up in argu- 
ments before the motion was lost and the demands as a whole 
formally rejected. 

The conference then proceeded to take up the list seriatim. 
The mine-run demand was the signal for many impassioned 
and bitter speeches. A whole day was occupied in debat- 
ing the matter from many angles. The demand was formally 
rejected on Thursday, and the subject of a 10-per cent. increase 
in tonnage rates was taken up. When the conference ad- 
journed on Friday until Monday, the debate on this matter 
was still in progress. 

No session was held Saturday on account of Lincoln’s 
Birthday, a legal holiday. Many of the delegates of both 
sides hurried out of town for their brief vacation. Monday 
the session began at 1 o’clock, instead of 9 in the morning, 
as had been the practice during the preceding week. The 
discussion on Tuesday relating to the mine-run provision was 
continued without a result being reached. 

After summing up the situation, officials of the mine work- 
ers’ union pointed to the record of the former conference to 
show that a distinct gain had been made here. At the end of 
the fourth day in the last conference it found that the formal 
demand of all the claims as a whole was still under discus- 
sion. This was taken to indicate that some conclusion will 
be reached before the adjournment or postponement is taken 
at the end of this week. 





Prosperity Not a Cause for New Wage Seale 


The stand of the operators is that the present state of 
the market is temporary and dependant on the uncertain 
continuance of the war and on embargoes, which latter arise 
from the disturbance of the regular course of ocean shipping. 
In this they are correct. Great industrial activity is always 
temporary, and the present improvement in trade is by no 
means a normal development. 

Prosperity is never a good cause for a permanent increase 
in wage, though it may be possible to fix a sliding scale to. 
take cognizance of temporary changes in prosperity. The 
miners do not like sliding scales, however, unless they are 
constructed to slide only one way. 

Too often have operators, blinded by good times, given 
large increases. When the demand ended they found them- 
selves shut out of the market, and realized that their gener- 
osity was only a basis for a percentage increase based, not 
only on what they had previously paid, but on what they had 
foolishly conceded in a moment of large earnings. 

An increase can only be justified if general enough and 
uniform enough that the market is inevitably put on a high- 
price plane. This is the only basis on which a new and more 
generous contract can be rightly conceded. Some corporations, 
however, like the Ellsworth Collieries Co., a concern which 
has a contract with the union, have granted a 10-per cent. 
increase based on immediate prosperity and not on a general 
relevel of wage rates. This increase is on the thick-vein 
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rates and represents far more of an actual advance than the 
nonunion coking districts have granted. 

W. K. Field admitted at the conference that if the com- 
panies advanced wages the contracts between the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. and the United States Steel Corporation would auto- 
matically provide an increase in the price of coal which would 
take care of the advance. Many coal companies have similar 
contracts. But this only covers present agreements for their 
life and protects much of the trade not at all. The operators 
are therefore justified in looking with apprehension to the 
sphinxlike fields of southern West Virginia and Kentucky. 
Till they have spoken there can be no comforting assurance. 
Moreover, the action of the nonunion companies in northern 
West Virginia and central Pennsylvania has been to raise 
wages an amount inadequate to justify the increases which 
the union is demanding in the regions where it is in partial 
control. 

By an oversight last week the eleventh demand of the 
Indianapolis wage-scale committee was made to read, “We de- 
mand that every Saturday shall be an idle day.”’ The require- 
ment was only for every other Saturday, which is a much 
more moderate demand. 


Anthracite Operators’ Third Statement 


The anthracite operators made a further statement of their 
position on Feb. 12, and the material was published as an 
advertisement in the papers of Feb. 14 under the title, “Cost 
of a Ton of Anthracite Coal from Mine to Cellar.” The retail- 
ing cost is put at 29.66, or nearly 30 per cent. the trans- 
portation cost at 21.38 per cent. and the production cost at 
48.96 per cent. Of this latter item labor cost covered 24.83 per 
cent., other producing and preparing costs 8.28 per cent., loss 
on small sizes 13.10 per cent. and earnings 2.75 per cent. 


But it will be best to quote the statement of the anthracite 
operators at length: 


A ton of anthracite stove coal (weighing 2,240 1b.) and 
delivered in the coal bin in New York district at $7.25, aver- 
oo, at the mine $3.55 and yields a return on the investment 
of 20c. ; 

The lack of accurate information relative to the production, 
earrying and marketing of coal has caused many fair-minded 
men to ask questions, believing that there was a tremendous 
profit for some one connected with the coal industry, either 
in its production, transportation or sale and delivery. 

That there may be no further doubt on this subjeet, there 
is set forth below a plain, easily understood statement show- 
ing the cost in detail: 

Cost to consumers, per ton of 2,240 lb., $7.25. A short ton, 
containing 2,000 1b., costs $6.50. 


Average retailing cost per ton, including rent of office 
and yard, lighterage, handling at yard, breakage, 
cartage, administration expenses and retailers’ profit. $2.15 
Average transportation cost per ton, being the freight 
rate from Lehigh and Schuylkill regions to New York 
La Pooie 2 Ag 6g heen ees We oki one. seelee eee 1.55 
Average production cost per ton, including colliery cost, 
labor (approximately $1.80); materials of all kinds, 
royalty, taxes, depreciation of coal lands, and 
equipment, administration expenses and accident in- 


GS Ena) 2 rein eS Biciochcis occ a cy 2.40 
Losses on small sizes of coal, sold at less than cost of 
Production, Per tOn ...... ss ssveseecececcnanmewneae .95 


Operators’ earnings, available for return on invest- 
ment, average per ton (the latest report of the United 
Sraresweensus shows less)... .. «< dsis « =a) smeenOneeeietanns .20 


$7.25 


The operators have no part in retailing coal, and the figures 
of cost and profit for retailer represent the difference between 
the price to the retailer and the cost to the consumer. This 
retail value of $7.25 per long ton, or $6.50 per short ton, varies 
in different citics and towns because of varying freight rates 
and varying conditions governing the handling and delivery 
of coal to the consumer. \ ; 

In order to encourage the buying of coal in the months 
of low consumption and to insure regularity of mine opera- 
tion and labor employment, the prices are fixed below the 
average in the spring and above the average in the winter 
months, varying in the same town with the seasons of the 
year. 


All Sizes of Coal Obtained at the Mine 


‘Anthracite as it comes from the mine is a mixture of all 
sizes from lump to dust and contains a certain amount of 
rock, slate and bone. In order to remove the refuse, break 
down the lump coal and screen the product into nine com- 
mercial sizes, the mine coal is dumped into a “breaker,” 
where it is subjected to an extensive and expensive manufac- 
turing process. The propoftion of the resultant sizes is a 
matter beyond the control of the operator and depends on the 
character of the coal he gets from the mine. The percentage 
of each size varies as between different collieries and at dif- 
ferent times at the same colliery. What is more to the point, 
the market price of the different sizes varies more widely than 
the percentage of each. f 

The report of the United States Geological Survey for 1914, 
page 717, gives the amount and percentage of each size pro- 
duced in that year in the entire field. By using those per- 
centages and by assigning to each size of coal the average 
net receipts at the mine actually realized by some of the 
larger companies, it can readily be determined that each 100 
tons of coal dumped into the breaker would produce the fol- 
lowing average result: 
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Tons of Average 

Size of Coal Bach in Price Total 

100 Tons Realized Value 

ump, and) DrOken@se..< osm nes Die $2.95 $15.63 

SWE, Sai eileen en ee eae 12.4 3.45 42.78 

DCO VE ®. C.F ot ee Mee Sd eee enon akery 20.6 3.55 73.13 

WROStNUGE Sees ite eerie 23.0 3.75 86.25 
BET:  Nesole: o ccateeia oman enasitee olimers ois 11.8 

River ct ae ee aes | average $1.20 $50.31 
LETS gen gs nee ok eve es iy a by ay hh 6.7 

100.0 $268.10 

AVETAZO Value PET. CONM sac a aes e cals ete ctenta tee $2.68 


*Domestic sizes sold above the cost of production in 
year 1914. 


TSizes sold below cost of production in year 1914. 

Losses from shrinkage, rescreening, on account of storage 
and rehandling bring the price down to about $2.60 per ton 
at the mine—the last figures reported by the United States 
Geological Survey, to which adding loss on small sizes of coal 


sold below cost of production (95c. a ton) makes a total of 
$3.55 per ton. 


_ At some mines, the cost of labor is less and the propor- 
tions of profitable sizes are greater and the profits correspond- 
ingly larger, but there are just as many where the proportion 
of domestic coal is less and the colliery returns lower. Pub- 
lic necessity requires the output of all the mines, and the price 
of the entire product must be high enough to enable the con- 
tinued operation of those mines which yield the smaller 


returns, but which must be operated in order to supply the 
needs of the public. 


Even the Butcher Has Choice and Cheap Cuts 


The situation is much like that of the butcher who buys 
his beef on the “side” for 10c. a pound. He sells his choice 
cuts at 30c., less desirable cuts at 20c. and brisket and shin 
bone at 9c. a pound. His profits are obtained from the choicer 
cuts. The anthracite operator gets from 55c. to $3.75 per ton 
for his coal, selling 40% of his output below the cost of pro- 
duction. He cannot get more for his small sizes, because they 
are in competition with bituminous coal for steam purposes. 

Those who question this item should realize that the mak- 
ing of freight rates on coal, as well as on every other com- 
modity in the United States, is in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has full power to raise, lower or 
confirm existing freight rates. On April 1 of this year an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission becomes effec- 
tive establishing a comprehensive schedule of freight rates on 
anthracite coal throughout the entire section of the United 
States bounded by the Mississippi, Ohio and Potomac rivers 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 


The anthracite industry as a whole is now conducted on 
as low a margin of profit as is possible if the operators are 
to continue to serve the public. 

Among other demands the miners ask for an increase of 
20 per cent. in wages. The cost of this one demand alone 
to the anthracite industry will be $23,000,000 annually, which is 
approximately twice the total profits made by the operators, 


as stated by the latest report of the United States Bureau of 
the Census. 


How the Umpire Straightens Out Disputes 


On Jan. 29, Charles P. Neill, the umpire of the anthracite 
board of conciliation, whose work is to decide the differ- 
ences on which the board cannot agree, gave judgment on sev- 
eral matters. Certain employees at the Goodspring colliery 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. describing 
themselves as timber cutters complained they were only paid 
$10.34 per week, whereas the rate was $15.31. They said that 
in 1902 they received $13.02 for the work they are now com- 
pelled to do for $10.34, but they failed to adduce proof that 
this was a fact. The company declared the men were timber 
cutters’ laborers and were receiving the correct rate, showing 
that only one man on any timber bank was paid $15.31 and he 
was classed as a timber cutter. 

On the same date Umpire Neill decided that the mining 
corporations were justified in laying off engineers, firemen 
and pump runners, substituting unorganized salaried men 
during slack times. The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and Coxe 
Bros. Co., Inc., laid off the daymeén indicated, replacing them 
by those on their monthly force, and as a result there were 
several strikes in Jeanesville a year ago. The practice of lay- 
ing off men and filling their places by the permanent staff was 
shown to be practiced in the strike of 1902 and the suspensions 
of 1906, 1909 and 1912 and therefore justified by precedent. 


Several Bitter Disputes as to Car Loading 


Men in No. 10 colliery of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co. claimed that they were working as rock-battery hands and 
were paid as if they were coal-battery workmen. They be- 
lieved they were entitled to higher pay and the umpire so 
decided. The rate for coal-battery hands is $0.242 per hour. 

At the Vulcan colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. the 
ears carry a “bustle’—a crossboard 8 in. high. which retains 
the coal when on a slope. A dispute arose as to whether a 
full car of coal, for which payment is made, should be filled 
to the top of the bustle or higher. The umpire found that 
prior to 1902, when the Anthracite Commission made its re- 
port, it had been customary to load up to the bustle, but re- 
cently foremen have been demanding a loading to a greater 
height. The miners were admonished that they must load 
as high as the top of the bustle, and the company was told 
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that they were justified in making no larger demands on the 
miners. 

The topping grievance also manifested itself in the case of 
the Shenandoah City miners against the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. The umpire here directed that 
topping above the 6-in. customary should be paid for by the 
company. He suggested that the operating company and 
the miners should determine what height of topping at the 
loading point would give the requisite topping at the breaker. 


Firemen Wanted 8-Hr. Rate for Longer Day 

The firemen at Foster’s Tunnel of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. urged that they should be paid on the basis 
of an 8-hr. shift. The company argued that the men did 
not have duties as regular firemen and that the places were 
filled by men who could not do laborious work. When the 
firemen were given an 8-hr. day in 1902 it was because the 
board found that the work was laborious and it stated plainly 
that the men should not be required to spend so many hours 
at it. The 8-hr. basis of payment was denied by the umpire 
on Jan. 31. The men being willing to work more time if 
paid for it was a sign that the work was not laborious. 

At the Gilberton colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. during the 1902 strike certain hoisting 
engineers remained at work and were paid thereafter $90 
per month instead of $83.50, the union rate When these 
men were replaced by others, the latter demanded the higher 
rate, but the umpire refused to support the demand by his 
decision. 

Certain fan engineers of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co. desired to receive the same pay for a 9-hr. day as they 
had previously been paid for 12 hr. This claim was not sus- 
tained. At White Oak colliery the Delaware & Hudson Co. 
claimed that the compensation per lineal foot for removing 
“middle rock” in the robbing of chamber pillars should 
be 91c. per lineal yard for each foot of thickness of the rock. 
The umpire decided against the miners. The rate appears in 
the schedule thus: “Rock all veins, chambers 9lc.,” and 
“Rock Allowance, Dunmore Vein, $0.517 to $3.63.” Evidently 
the Dunmore vein, worked at the White Oak colliery, had a 
separate schedule from that of other beds. 


Minor Mine Officials Also Ask for Back Pay 

The mine foremen, assistant mine foremen, barn bosses, 
firebosses, watchmen and electricians who are employed by 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. and who are paid by the month 
are about to make a formal demand on the company for de- 
ficiencies in their back wages. In 1912 the miners were 
granted a 10-per cent. increase, but ceded the sliding scale 
which had been awarding them 4% per cent. above the signed 
seale. This meant an increase of 5% per cent. only. Thé¢ 
monthly men were given an increase of 5 per cent., and the 
company contended that this was a fair advance in wages. 

There was a suspension in the Lykens colliery of the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. on Jan. 26, which lasted several days. 
It was a “button strike’ to compel 73 men to pay their union 
dues. One man who refused to walk to the secretary’s house 
was loaded on a wheelbarrow and brought back to his home 
on the same conveyance. Another man was accompanied 
to headquarters by a crowd of men singing popular songs 
and led by a man playing an accordion. One employee 
who was short of cash and could not pay agreed to stay at 
home rather than have 1,200 men suffer on his account, but 
another who was in arrears to the union drove up in an auto- 
mobile and paid up. The Susquehanna Coal Co.’s miners pride 
themselves on the fact that they are all members of the union. 
This unaminity is secured, however, by methods of intimida- 
tion which may be friendly but are none the less illegal and 
un-American. 

Another decision of Umpire Neill was on behalf of the 
Coal Brook miners of the Delaware & Hudson Co. The men 
claimed that the middle rock was to be paid for at the same 
rate as top or bottom rock, while the company contended it 
should have another rate. The umpire refused to order that 


the rate applied only to rock a foot thick or over. The 
schedule is as follows: 

ADT eeeDby Ll, 

1902 1912 

All veins, rocks, gangways, per ft. thick per yd. $1.00 Si02 1: 

All veins, chambers, per ft. thick per yd....... Ath) 91 


The umpire said that 91c. or its equivalent in earlier scales 
was paid from 1904 to 1912, as was shown by the testimony 
of the complainants. 

At the Locust Spring colliery of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and fron Co. 1,300 miners went on strike to force 
nonunion men to join the United Mine Workers. 

A strike occurred recently at the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western R.R. Coal Department’s Avondale mine against 
a new order compelling the drivers and car runners to work 
8 hr. one day and 9 hr. the next day. They desired to work 
full time every day. 
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Hudson Coal Co. Insists on Sober Officials 

The Hudson Coal Co. has notified all its salaried employ- 
ees that any man entering a saloon or leaving it and known 
to be addicted to intoxicating drink will not be retained 
in the service of the company. This rule is the well-known 
Rule G originally promulgated by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. and now followed by several railroads. In 
the lower anthracite coal fields it is already in force witkt 
application to all employees, salaried and other. 


Many Bituminous Companies Increase Wages 

In the bituminous regions there have been several wage 
increases, dating Feb. 1. The H. C. Frick Coke Co., with 20,000 
men; W. J. Rainey, employing 1,200 men; Oliver & Snyder Steel 
Co., with a roll of 1,100 men; the Washington Coal and Coke 
Co., with 1,000 men, and the Jamison Coal and Coke Co., with 
2,500 men, have ali granted 10-per cent. increases. These 
mines are all in the Pennsylvania coking region, the coal being 
mined mostly for ultimate metallurgical use. The Connells- 
ville Coke Co. and the Newcomer Coke Co., two small concerns, 
raised wages three weeks earlier. 

The new scale is of course the highest paid in the region 
and is as follows: 

Pick mining, rcom and rib coal, $1.58 per 100 bu.; pick 
mining, heading coal, $1.73 per 100 bu.; pick mining and 
loading, wet heading coal, $1.86 per 100 bu.; drawing coke, 
90c. per 100 bu. charged; drivers and rope riders, slopes and 
shafts, $3.05 per full run; drivers and rope riders, drift mines, 
$3 per full run; cagers, $3.05 per full run; firebosses, $3.75 
per day; tracklayers, blasters and timbermen, shafts and 
slopes, $3.05 per day; tracklayers, drift mines, $3 per day; 
inside labor, $2.30 per day; dumpers, tipplemen, $2.30 per full 
run; leveling, 14%c. per oven. 

The Conneilsville “Courier” gives the wage rates in past 
years and the price of coke as follows: 


Mining Price Mining Price 

Year Rate of Coke Year Rate of Coke 
TBO 4. agsteuskens $0.78 $1.00 L905 avers $1.20 $2.26 
USO5P 4. se Petr eet .90—.954 1.23 19.07 eee 1.35 2.90 
LSOGW |}. is oe 1.05 1.90 1908. ieee 1.20 1.80 
oO SAMPARS5 5 1.12% 2.00 1910 2 1.35 2.10 
OOO. cra <a re ceneae IPAS) 2.70 1912 eC Ba! 1.92 
UOOSH 2 econ ibaa! 3.00 1916 Vises tela 2.50 
TQ OBEY. cit rane 1.10 1.75 


The Merchants Coal Co., at Boswell and Jerome, a large 
concern in Somerset County which is mining a “smokeless” 
coal, has informed its pick miners that their wages will be 
increased 3c. per ton. The laborers will receive an increase 
of 10c. per day. Reference has been made to the increase 
granted by the Ellsworth Collieries Co., a subsidiary of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. This was made to date from Feb. 1, 
though the union scale had still two months to run. 


West Virginia Makes Concessions to Miners 


In West Virginia the largest increase, one of 10 per cent., 
was granted by the United States Coal and Coke Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation located at 
Gary, W. Va. Twenty-five hundred men are affected. The 
Consolidation Coal Co., in the Fairmont district, has granted 
an increase of approximately 5 per cent. 

The Hiorra Coke Co., at Hiorra, and the Austen Coal and 
Coke Co., at Austen, in Preston County, near-by, took con- — 
tracts last year at a low figure in order to keep their mines at 
work. The Hiorra Coke Co. is small, but the Austen company 
employs 350 men. Present prices would permit of higher 
wages, but not the prices at which the large contracts of 
the past year were taken. At one of the mines 3c. per ton 
increase was offered, but the men desired 2c. more and went on 
strike. The Independence and Newburg mines granted an 
increase to their men as the prices they were receiving would 
permit of it. 

The aims of the union in Ohio were clearly set forth at 
the recent district convention. A law to compel the use of 
Ohio coal in state institutions was urged by the delegates. 
The Gallagher amendment to the Green bill, by which amend- 
ment it will be legal for coal companies to pay for coal by 
the screened ton, was condemned in an adopted resolution. 
The miners desire their coal weighed as it comes from the 
mine. The right of employers to carry their own insurance 
was condemned by the miners, and they declared it to be 
their desire that an act be passed prohibiting such self-insur- 
ance. A resolution condemning military preparedness was 
also passed. 

At Stewartsville, Ohio, the Stewartsville Coal Mining Co. 
men have filed petitions with the justice of the peace alleging 
that they did not receive their wages on Jan. 25. No reason 
was given for withholding their payment. 

At the Equitable mine at Webster 400 men quit work on 
Jan. 28, alleging that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. had hired too 
many men and so was placing two men to each room. The 
men claim that this has reduced their earnings. 

The Bay City miners, 500 in number, suspended work 
at Beaver mines Nos. 5 and 6 in protest against the Michigan 
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Central Railroad Co., which has been excluding miners from 
traveling on the ordinary trains with special 5c. tickets. The 
railroad has declared that such tickets are good only for 
special miners’ trains, the rate on all others being 18¢e. Similar 
trouble exists in Saginaw County at the Bliss and Consumers’ 
mines, on the Swan Creek division of the same railroad. 


Cc. W. Mills Discusses Cvlorado Conditions 


To a correspondent we are indebted for the following com- 
munication regarding the investigation into Colorado condi- 
tions: 

Charles W. Mills, president of the Climax Coal. Co., of 
Philadelphia, and a member of President Wilson’s Colorado 
Strike Commission with Seth Low and Patrick Gilday, has 
returned to his offices in Philadelphia and advises that the 
commission’s report will be delivered to the President next 
week and the commission will probably be disbanded at that 
time. 

Although considerable publicity was given the work of 
these gentlemen in the State of Colorado, little has been 
said of their transactions outside of the state, principally 
because they went about their business without the sensa- 
tional hearings that have characterized similar bodies which 
have investigated the unfortunate conditions existing in Colo- 
rado. On account of the unsavory results of other commis- 
sions, the President’s commission was not at first welcomed 
by the Colorado operators, only one company—the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co.—replying to their first letter with an 
assurance that they would be received, while the remain- 
ing 60 operators met and “resolved” that they would have 
none of any more commissions. The three investigators 
found it expedient to wait until the din of the other battles 
had died down before venturing to visit the state. 

During Christmas week they made the trip without being 
much heralded. They hoped to avoid stirring up feeling in 
eonfidence that thereby they could investigate conditions as 
they actually existed at the moment. Mr. Low, who is widely 
known, was welcomed by personal friends and soon exper- 
ienced little difficulty in obtaining close intercourse with 
operators and miners of all ranks. Mr. Gilday, who has 
been prominent in national affairs of the United Mine Work- 
ers, also was able to secure accurate information from many 
persons which would not have testified on the stand in 
public hearings. 


Colorado Is Mill’s Former Stamping Ground 


Charles W. Mills, the operator member of the commission, 
was most at home in all branches which were to be investi- 
gated and possessed the further asset of going back into 
his old home among friends whom he had not seen for about 
20 years. Newspaper reports from Denver show him in foot- 
ball togs as he appeared when he organized the first football 
team that ever played outside the state of Colorado and 
gave his athletic record of some 25 years ago. The full story 
of his life appears for the first time and shows a most varied 
training which represents a fitting equipment for membership 
on important commissions. 

The commission’s report will undoubtedly contain many 
of the opinions of Mr. Mills, who is familiar with the mines 
in Pennsylvania and other Eastern centers from his experience 
in the coal business and his having been some years ago 
secretary of the Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association of 
central Pennsylvania. 


Colorado Towns Better Than Pennsylvanian 


In his office he has a number of pictures of Colorado 
operations which substantiate his statement that conditions 
in the camps are much better than about Pennsylvania mining 
towns. He says that nearly every village visited had a good 
clubhouse and other welfare features such as are found about 
ihe mining towns of only two companies in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The houses shown are well built and have much 
more ample ground than is usual in Hastern mining villages. 
Other general conditions compare most favorably with those 
in the mining towns of the East. 

Mr. Mills declares that the commission finds no discrimina- 
tion against union men. He refers to two typical cases. In 
one mine over 400 union men have returned to work, while 
20 remain idle, and in another 500 are working, while about 
30 are denied jobs for incompetence rather than because of 
union affiliation. The idle men do not want to work and 
would only be trouble hunters wherever they might be. 

To quote Mr. Mills in summing up: “Those who realize 
that the strike is over are at work, but those who cannot 
realize it are idle.’ Apparently the commission finds the 
restoration of normal conditions has been accomplished, 
and doubtless the work of the board has been more fruitful 
than that of certain other bodies which operated with brass 
bands instead of investigating. The trouble in Colorado was 
created for a set purpose and now appears to be ended. 
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New Oil Bushing and Packing 
Lubricator 


A device for lubricating the packing in the gland of 
an engine has been recently invented and patented by 
James J. Coyne and David R. Llewellyn, of Shamokin, 
Penn. As may be seen in the accompanying drawing, 
this consists of a ring which fits the inside of the gland 
and encircles, but does not touch, the piston rod. The op- 
posite ends of this ring are concaved, so that the pressure 
between the ring and the packing tends to crowd the 
packing around the piston rod. The inner face of the ring 
is recessed, and from this recess a series of holes is drilled 
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THE LUBRICATOR IN THE STUFFING BOX 


radially to the concaved circumference of the ring. Two 
or more passages are also cut from the internal recess 
to the concave ends of the ring. 

In operation this ring is placed in approximately the 
center of the stuffing-box, with packing upon either end. 
An oil or grease cup is provided on the stuffing-box and 
connects with the annular space around the periphery 
of the ring. Lubricant entering the stuffing-box from 
this oil or grease cup finds its way entirely around the 
ring and through the passages drilled from the periphery 
to the recessed center compartment. The rod is thus thor- 
oughly lubricated, as is also the packing. 

This device has been tried for some time at a plant of 
the Enterprise Coal Co. and has given entirely satisfac- 
tory results. It is found by its use that less packing 
is required in any stuffing-box and that the life of the 
packing is greatly prolonged. It is said by the inven- 
tors that by its aid the poorest grade of piston-rod packing 
gives results as satisfactory and lasts as long as the best 
grade without a lubricating ring. 
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The Efficient Mine Fore 
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SY NOPSIS—About 72 per cent. of the Alabama 
certified mine foremen are acting neither as 
foremen nor as superintendents. The reasons for 
their failure are their blind copying of other 
men’s systems, their sensitiveness when advice is 
proffered or errors corrected and their readiness to 
go blindly ahead without admitting their inability 
to understand the instructions given. 





The elements entering into the production of coal are 
more numerous and varied than those surrounding the 
production of most staple articles of consumption, so 
that skill of an extraordinary character is required if the 
maximum of efficiency is to be obtained. Whereas most 
industrial enterprises are carried on aboveground where 
all the operations are visible, the production of coal is 
an underground proposition, and it is impossible to 
maintain the close supervision that is so easy in a mill 
or factory. The mine is a place above all others where 
results hinge upon the ability of the guiding spirits to get 
the maximum of results out of men who of necessity do 
most of their work without a “boss” hanging over their 
shoulders. 

“MELTING Por” 


Moreover, the task of bringing the largest returns to 
the owners is complicated by the fact that the human 
material available to mine operators is not always of the 
highest order. The coal mine is the true “melting pot,” 
for it brings together men of many lands who speak as 
many tongues, and the ideals of these men are as varied 
as their forms of speech. Many have conceptions of the 
relationship that should exist between employee and 
employer that must be radically changed if the highest 
usefulness is to be obtained, and it is a part of the task 
of the mine foreman to direct the mental processes of 
these along right channels. In brief, the mine foreman 
must know men as well as mines and must be able to 
manage both. 

Since men first began to burrow through the beds 
of the earth that coal might be brought forth for use 
in carrying on the industries of the world, the efficient 
mine foreman has been a much-sought individual. The 
civic authorities, recognizing the tremendous importance 
of the work in which he is engaged, have been diligent 
in seeking out men gifted with skill in this line. 

Investors, realizing that the safety of their investments 
depended upon the ability shown in handling the under- 
ground work, have been zealous in their pursuit of the 
efficient mine foreman, and much zeal has been shown by 
operators in their efforts to develop men who would 
measure up to the requirements. It is obvious therefore 
that the mine foreman is an important factor, and it is 
natural that interest should be felt in any discussion or 
movement that looks to the increase of the tribe. 

Organized effort to select men who seem to be equipped 
for the duties of mine foreman has been carried on in 
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*Paper read before the Alabama Safety Association, Jan. 8, 
1916. 

+General superintendent, Alabama Fuel and Iron Co., Mar- 
garet, Ala. 


Alabama for 18 years, examinations being held twice a year 
during this period. These examinations have brought out 
a total of 987 men who were successful in passing the test 
imposed by the examining board of the State Mine 
Department. These men evidently possessed the technical 
knowledge necessary to the successful direction of men 
in the production of coal, yet investigation shows that of 
the 987 successful applicants only 276 approximately are 
now employed as mine foremen or superintendents, 

The wide difference between the number of successful 
applicants for certificates of competency and the number 
of men actually employed in positions they sought shows 
that there is a vast difference between theoretical and 
practical knowledge,as well as a great contrast between 
knowing how a thing should be done and getting it done 
in actual practice. Of course death and removal may 
account for some of the missing 987, but the conclusion 
is inevitable that most of those who successfully passed 
the examination were unsuccessful when put on the job. 
Faced with the actual responsibility, most of these men 
have lost out. They failed, and the big question before 
mine operators and investors is, Why did they fail? 

In trying to find an answer to this question, let us 
consider some of the factors entering into the failure of 
the average man who falls short when face to face with 
the problems of production. Consider then the case of 
the young mine foreman who has qualified by passing the 
examination. Almost without exception he is employed 
within a short time and is given a thorough try-out. 

As a rule his opportunity comes from those who know 
him and have tried to push him forward and qualify 
him for the arduous duties he is entering upon, for it is 
the policy with local mine managers to try to advance 
firebosses, driver bosses, bratticemen, miners and others 
who by their loyalty and ability have shown themselves 
worthy of such encouragement. 

Therefore the men in authority want to see the young 
foreman succeed. It is what they have been planning for 
and what they have a right to expect. So the young 
foreman enters upon his duties among familiar scenes, 
surrounded by friends who are anxious to see him succeed. 

He is equipped with the knowledge that is necessary 
to the work and has the authority to carry his ideas into 
execution. Moreover, he has access to those who’are able 
and willing to give the advice and support that he may 
need. Yet in many instances he fails to get the desired 
results. 


IMITATION, SENSITIVENESS AND IMPULSIVENESS WRECK 
YounG ForEMAN’S CAREER 


This too frequent failure, according to my observation, 
is due to one or more of the following causes: First, he 
has as an ideal some older foreman, in whose footsteps 
he seeks to follow; second, his feelings are too easily 
hurt, and third, he fails to obtain full detailed information 
of projected work. 

The first weakness is a very common one, despite the 
fact that no two men have gifts that are identical or are 
able to obtain results in exactly the same way. The 
successful foreman must have individuality and initia- 
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tive and must learn to rely upon his own resources instead 
of upon the experience of the other men. I do not believe 
any two men can handle laborers in the same manner. 

They cannot get the work done properly and promote 
the good feeling that develops codperation and builds up 
an efficient organization, by copying the methods and 
personal characteristics of others. If they are relying 
upon what other men did under varying circumstances, 
they are certain to be confronted sooner or later with 
conditions they never saw the other men face, and then 
they will be lost. The highly successful man in all 
walks is not the one who relies upon precedent, but who 
has the genius and resourcefulness to establish precedents 
when confronted with extraordinary conditions. 


Broopinc Over Imaginary Wron@s 


The matter of injured feelings may seem a small and 
unimportant one, but it is a ‘big factor in determining 
the future of the young man who aspires to become an 
efficient foreman. The young foreman is certain to make 
mistakes, and as_a matter of course he must correct such 
errors. When undergoing discipline of this character, he 
is liable to feel that he is being imposed upon and to 
get “sore.” This is an unhealthy tendency, and when men 
get into this frame of mind, they too often brood over 
imaginary wrongs until their mental state disqualifies 
them for efficient supervision. Things continue to go 
wrong, they lose interest in their work and presently 
find themselves supplanted by others. 


Attempts To AppEAR WIsER THAN HE Is 


The third cause of failure brings out a common 
weakness among men. Most of us like to appear a little 
wiser than we are, and it is not unnatural for the young 
mine foreman to want to impress those above him with 
the idea that he is full of knowledge if not old in years. 
Frequently when receiving instructions concerning the 
details of projected work, he will pretend to understand 
all that he is told, when as : 
a matter of fact he would 
like to have fuller informa- 
tion. Yet he hasn’t the 
courage to. keep asking 
questions until he has really 
mastered the details. This 
is because he wants to give 
the impression that he is 
“on to the job”; that he is 
thoroughly conversant with 
such matters. He is afraid 
to display a lack of under- 
standing on any point be- 
cause, he argues, this might 
give the impression that he 
doesn’t know as much as he 
ought. Because ofthis weak- 
ness he starts to work with- 
out a clear understanding 
of what is wanted. Mis- 
takes follow, the work ex- 
ceeds the estimated cost and 
vexatious delays are encoun- 
tered, which all tell against 
his efforts to make good. 
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John Alexander Wilill 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Hs played the game of life, and played it well, 
With all his strength—but always played it fair; 
His mind was one to venture and to dare, 
Yet he knew caution. By a potent spell 
Of wisdom and of vision and of might 
He won success; yet, as with hoops of steel, 
He bound men to him with the great appeal 
Of kindness and of justice and of right. 


So when he died, those who had worked with him 
Mourned for the passing of the friend they knew 
And for the leader wont to build and plan, 
And whispered as their eyes with tears grew dim, 
“His was a spirit valiant, strong and true, 
He was a master worker—and a MAN.” 
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These faults are overcome occasionally by those who 
possess an even temper and who have the wisdom to profit 
by their mistakes, and some men who enter with these 
handicaps finally develop into efficient mine foremen, but 
I am of the opinion that on the whole the thoroughly 
capable mine foreman is born, not made. Knowledge of 
developing underground workings is essential, and experi- 
ence is necessary, but the boss who is endowed with the 
faculty of maintaining his poise and asserting his mastery 
under all circumstances and conditions is the one who 
proves the biggest asset to those who pay him and who is 
most secure in his position. 

He is the type of man who can execute when instructions 
are laid down and who can obtain the maximum results 
because he knows how to lead as well as direct those who 
are under him. He looks to economies as well as to 
output, and thus provides a margin between cost of 
production and selling price that justifies his retention 
on the job. And this, after all, is the final test. 


No One Carts WHat A ForEMAN Knows; His 
Dreps ALONE CouNT 


The cost of production is the barometer of an efficient 
mine foreman, and profitable operation cannot be carried 
on for any length of time unless the mine is kept in good 
condition, both as regards production and the safety of 
those engaged in producing. Ventilation, sanitation and 
other factors entering into the wellbeing of the miners 
must be considered to the end that the health and vigor 
of the men be maintained. Ventilating currents, haulage 
tracks, ete., of course must be kept in good condition so 
that the output may be handled with the maximum of 
efficiency and the minimum of cost. The efficient mine 
foreman is the one who is alive to these facts and who has 
the ability to create and to maintain conditions under 
which the men and machinery are kept upon the highest 
basis of efficiency. 

Men everywhere respect knowledge and ability, and 
when the mine foreman dis- 
plays these traits he is able 
to command the respect and 
obedience which is essentia! 
to the building and upkeep 
of an organization and 
which can be trusted to get 
results. This is the final 
test of the efficient mine 
foreman—ability to build up 
such an organization as is 
described here; a body of 
workers which he knows be- 
yond doubt will support him 
by giving him an_ honest 
day’s labor not now and 
then, but every day upon 
which men are called to go 
into the mine. With this 
assured the potential values 
of the operation will be 
surely converted into cash. 
The mine foreman is tested 
in the long run by his re- 
sults and not by his clever- 
ness or self-satisfied pose. 
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Pay Most for the Best Coal 


There has been much comment on the fact that the 
poorest people are paying the most for anthracite coal 
because they cannot burn the small sizes. The big con- 
sumer buys anthracite coal of lower grade than the work- 
ingman and pays less for it. It is a fact that the man 
that demands the best usually has to pay the higher price. 

But it is an interesting fact that this is not always so. 
In the Middle West the steam-shovel operators are strip- 
ping coal. Some of it is excellent domestic fuel and some 
has been so much exposed to the air that it has lost its 
coking qualities and burns with such difficulty that it is 
called “dead” coal. 

This fuel is in much demand for reduction purposes at 
the smelteries because it does not sinter or coke. This 
inferior coal sells at the higher price, and it is the rich 
man who is paying the bill. If he did not use “dead” 
coal he would have to use anthracite, and the transporta- 
tion rate makes such a course unprofitable. After all, 
“best” is a relative term and depends on the purposes for 
which the material so designated is used. 

It is not because the large anthracite is intrinsically 
better than the buckwheat sizes that it sells for a higher 
price, though it is somewhat freer of ash, but it is because 
there is more fine anthracite coal inevitably produced than 
the market will readily take and because bituminous coal 
furnishes such a ready substitute for the smaller sizes. 
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sGive Back Our Eleven Days!’ 


Only slowly are popular fallacies exploded. There 
remain a number which still continue to harass us. We 
laugh at the past with its follies, but we are bound as 
strongly by the fallacies which still remain as our ances- 
tors were by those in which they believed. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII changed the calendar by 
dropping a few days so as to make it accord with the sea- 
sons. This powerful influence enabled the reformation of 
the calendar to spread over large portions of western 
Europe. But Great Britain did not change its way of 
computing time till 1752, and then the reform was not 
popular. As Chambers’ “Book of Days” declares: 


The populace of England generally believed that they had 
been defrauded of 11 days—as if 11 days of their destined 
lives—by the transaction. Accordingly it is told that for some 
time afterwards, a favorite opprobrious cry to unpopular 
statesmen in the streets and on the hustings [stump] was, 
“Who stole the 11 days? Give us back the 11 days.” 


But no one had lost that 11-day period. It was merely 
a new way of reckoning the whole span of time which 
could not be lengthened or shortened by any redistribu- 
tion of the days and hours it contained. It was not even 
a change in the size of the units by which time was 
reckoned. 

But the 11 days and far more than 11 could be gained, 
perhaps even some few thousands of days, by preventive 
medicine, care in childhood, safety measures and other 
methods. Redistribution could not lengthen nor decrease 


it, and the men who protested lived no shorter time under 
the calendar of Gregory than they would have done under 
the Julian calendar. 

It all seems so simple to us now, but we are confronted 
with another problem regarding which most of us flounder 
hopelessly. We are producing every year a certain 
amount of wealth. We may make it look a more abundant 
crop by expressing it in francs; we may make it appear 
less by figuring it in English pounds; but it makes no 
difference how we reckon it, it is neither more nor less 
for all our fine-spun calculations. 

Its real quantity can only be changed by steadiness of 
labor, by efficiency and by intelligence. It does not do 
any good or any harm to change the-figures by which 
it is computed; the important matter is to increase the 
thing itself. Now this wealth is distributed by wages. 
Suppose wages are increased. They cannot purchase 
more wealth than is produced. Reducing the average 
human wage can no more bring poverty to the public than 
juggling the calendar will decrease the length of human 
life. Raising the average wage cannot bring prosperity 
to the people any more than readjusting the calendar 
will lengthen the span of our brief existence. 

But every few years workingmen say that wages must 
be raised and they feel that every workman is entitled 
to more money. That is to say that the wealth is to be 
divided into more parts; the parts are to be made smaller 
so that each man will have more units, but of course only 
the same substance. And so we have a struggle. On the 
one side are the workmen wanting what in effect amounts 
to a computation of the yearly wealth in smaller units 
so as to make it appear larger and the employers seeking 
what in reality is a reckoning of the yearly production 
in larger units so as to make it appear smaller. 

What a kettle of fish about something which, as the 
French say, imports nothing. Meantime, while employers 
and employees are quarreling about the reckoning of 
the annual production, that yearly output is being re- 
duced by idleness just as the fuss about the robbery of 
11 days actually did rob some of the busybodies of that 
length of time, for they spent the period in a futile 
protest. 

In fact we are like the Quinquedonians of Verne’s “Dr. 
Ox’s Experiment.” Those charming Dutchmen lived and 
prospered by taking in one another’s washing. Now if the 
rate for washing shirts and collars rose, the Quinque- 
donians all had more money, but they had no greater 
wealth of fair linen. That wealth of cleanliness could 
not be obtained by raised or lowered price, but by more 
strenuous exertions at the washtub. And it is not differ- 
ent with our varied labors. Work and cunning in our 
work alone will save the day. 

The workman would be better off if the wage rate 
remained unchanged year after year and if he depended 
for his happier future on the cheapening of production. 
If, with a steady wage rate, the employer is able to retain 
the profit obtainable through the efficiency of new labor 
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processes, he is strong enough to enforce his profit with 
a rising wage. So, after all, the adjustments of wage 
which employees hail are merely disarrangements of 
commerce from which decreased production and unequal 
employment result. A new national wage scale, if abso- 
lutely even and universally fair, positively leaves the 
fortunes of the working classes unchanged; and if not 
even and not fair, and it never is, it places orders where 
there are few men and fails to renew them where there 
are many and calls for a redistribution of the labor force 
and the laying idle of much wealth which was the product 
of previous years and could have produced much happi- 
ness for the community. 

Every hopelessly unscientific readjustment of the 
national wage roll nails boards over sightless windows, 
leaves machinery to rust in idleness and permits the 
water to run past the mill. No wonder change and decay 
are so closely akin, for a change in wage too often involves 
a decay in property. The anthracite operators rightly 
urge in their advertisement: 


The anthracite miners ask for a two-year agreement, be- 
ginning and ending simultaneously with the agreements in 
the bituminous field—a business arrangement that is shown 
by actual experience in the bituminous field to threaten a 
bi-yearly disturbance of the peace and prosperity of the 
miners, operators and generai public. The United States Gov- 
ernment reports show that the time lost by strikes and sus- 
pensions due to the expiration of wage agreements in the 
bituminous coal field between 1900 and 1912 in the years in 
which new agreements were negotiated was 81,362,264 work- 
ing days—a loss in earning capacity approaching the labor 
cost of digging another Panama Canal. The loss in time in 
those years in which no wage agreements were negotiated 
was less than one-tenth as great. 


Perhaps the miners have some slight justification in 
keeping open the right to ask for a change in wage after 
two years because meantime important wage and cost-of- 
living readjustments in other industries might have taken 
place, but the unfortunate thing is that these calls for 
increases are made on behalf of humanity in general, as 
if a universal wage increase helped anyone and was a step 
further toward an earthly millennium. 
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Cost of Retailing Coal 


The declaration of the anthracite operators regarding 
the costs of retailing will arouse no little attention. The 
charge for the labor of mining and preparing coal is only 
$1.80, while that which you pay for delivering it in your 
cellar is $2.15. The whole question of retailing every- 
thing needs a careful inquiry, not so much to furnish a 
basis for a flagellation of the retailer as to convince the 
public that the inefficiency of retailing is a crime to be 
laid at everyone’s door. 

The retailer in many cases is handling his coal in a 
way which results in degradation of sizes and so is losing 
money. But one of his great difficulties is the fact that 
horse trucks make but poor and uncertain time with the 
streets inefficiently cleaned. The public pays dearly for 
the condition in which it maintains its streets. Motor- 
truck haulage will reduce some of these costs; but after 
the house is reached what provision has the average house- 
holder for facilitating delivery? Conditions hamper the 
retailer most severely in this part of his work. 

The demand for quick service is another burden the 
coal retailer has to meet. If orders were given in such a 
way as to leave some leeway in the date of delivery, the 
retailer would be able to handle his work with less loss. 
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Owing to the fact that coal is quite usually sold in full 
wagon lots, the loss in the retailing of coal is not as great 
as it is in retailing most other articles of domestic con- 
sumption ; but it is too large, and the public is not without 
blame for that fact. 

Larger purchases made in the summer and without 
definite date set for delivery, some better methods of 
delivering coal in the cellar, would help to lower the 
retailing cost. The replacement of horse trucks by motor 
trucks will also aid as well as improvements in the con- 
ditions of our roadways in the winter. Unsanded roads, 
unsharpened horses and an inch of snow frozen to the 
street account for much of the expense of retailing. The 
conditions are being corrected somewhat rapidly, and the 
need for changes in .these respects is appreciated; and 
it is to be hoped that the difficulties will soon be removed. 

Another trouble is that where the miner works 245 days 
in the year and we lament his inefficiency, many a small 
retailer though continuously on the job often spends 
barely a couple of dozen days in the year actually selling 
coal. There are too many retailers for the convenience 
of the public. The rent charges and the wage roll of 
retailing are consequently too high. The multiplication 
of middlemen and retailers is the curse of civilization. 

There is nothing to prevent one more at any time 
entering the brotherhood. They all admit they are too 
many in number, but a living is a living and no one wants 
to drop out. Like bituminous operators they are a too- 
numerous tribe. It is part of the price we pay for unre- 
stricted competition, which, like codperation, has its 
drawbacks. 


:A Silent Stoic Among States 


In 1914 Ohio was perhaps the noisiest sufferer, and 
with reason. The value of its proportion of the whole 
national product fell from 5.3 per cent. in 1913 to 3.1 
per cent. in 1914. The Pennsylvania bituminous field is 
second in the role of sufferer, its proportion of product 
by value dropping from 25.4 to 23.3 per cent. Yet no one 
realized by its complaints how hard it was hit. 

Illinois and Indiana actually produced an increased 
proportion of product rated by value; for the first pro- 
duced 9.2 per cent. in 1913 and 9.5 in 1914, while the 
second is credited with 2.5 per cent. in 1913 and 2.7 per 
cent. in the year following. Apparently the yell is a func- 
tion of the lustiness of the lungs of the urchin bitten 
and not calculable in terms of the violence of the bite. 
Pennsylvania, old and staid, stood its accustomed punish- 
ment with stoical equanimity. 

As for West Virginia, which its authorities designate as 
among the sore-stricken, its proportion of the national ton- 
nage increased as to quantity from 12.5 to 14.0 per cent. 
and as to value from 9.5 to 10.5 per cent. It suffered, of 
course, but not like the Pennsylvania coal trade, which 
learned long ago not to expect prosperity until all other 
states and all other industries were doing well. The re- 
port of the United States Geological Survey for 1914, 
from which these figures are taken, clearly shows that of 
the big coal-producing states Pennsylvania and Ohio are 
those which are losing most ground. 

But 1916 will probably show Pennsylvania as the state 
making the greatest progress, for when the steel industry 
is booming, the Keystone state enjoys a brief spell of 
intoxicating prosperity. But alas for the day following! 
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Extemsions of Y. M. C. A. Work 
in Mining Villages 
By Cuartes R. Towson* 


On Aug. 14 of last year Coal Age printed a brief 
article. under the title, “Replacing the Saloon in Coal 
Mining Communities,” describing the modern industrial 
type of Young Men’s Christian Association work. Since 
then important advances have been made, especially in 
West Virginia and Colorado. 

In West Virginia there are now Y. M. C. A. buildings 
at Decota, Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co.; McAlpin, 
McAlpin Coal Co.; Ramage, Spruce River Coal Co., and 
Whitman, Island Creek Coal Co. Other buildings have 
been assured at Mallory by the Island Creek Coal Co., 
and Omar, by the Main Creek Coal Co. 

One picture shown herewith illustrates the story of a 
Christmas Day in a West Virginia mining village. The 
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secretary writes: “This is one of the two teams that 
brought Christmas cheer to 850 children in the mining 
camps at . We had two Santa Clauses, with a corps of 
helpers with each team, who visited every house and deliv- 
ered the gifts to the children in person. The result was 
that hundreds of children were made happy with Christ- 
mas joys that had never known anything but drunken 
parents and profanity at the Christmastide and at least 
one-half of the men who assisted in the work were sober 
on Christmas for the first time in their remembrance. 
Notwithstanding a driving rain not a child in our camps, 
regardless of race or nationality, was missed.” 





New BuILpINGs FoR ASSOCIATION WorK IN COLORADO 


In Colorado, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. has 
authorized appropriations amounting to $100,000 for 
11 buildings at as many of their mines, where welfare 
work will be conducted by trained secretaries under 
Y. M. C. A. auspices. The plan to establish this work was 
suggested to President J. F. Welborn and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., by the Y. M. C. A. They agreed to let 
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16-PIECE BAND AT BENHAM, KY. 


the association, on its own initiative, make a survey of 
their camps and submit a report with recommendations. 
To these suggestions was added an offer of service 
upon terms which showed that the association was not 
partisan, nor neutral, but mutual, in its relations with 
employers and employees. Authority was granted to 
devote the full time of a Y. M. C. A. secretary to super- 
vise the work of the eleven or more local secretaries. This 
official will represent the combined efforts of the state and 
international committees of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. The association has taken the initiative in 
this matter, the company merely granting its permission 
for the study and report. No effort was made by the 
company to enlist the association, and no suggestion was 
imposed as to policy or program. 


SUPPORT AND APPROVAL OF UNION OFFICIALS 


The Y. M. C. A. leaders do not organize the work until 
the support of both the employers and employees is 
assured. When a representative told John Mitchell in 
New York and John Lawson in Colorado what the associ- 
ation proposed to do among the miners, they both gave 
practically this answer: “The Y. M. C. A. work in 
mining camps will increase intelligence and that is what 
organized labor wants.” 

Coal mining Young Men’s Christian Associations are 
operating in eight states. The companies have invested 
a total of $263,500 for buildings. They are giving annu- 
ally for maintenance $38,200, and the miners codperate, 
giving dollar for dollar with the companies, thus making 
it a mutual undertaking. 


Real Conditions in Colorado 


Working conditions are as good in Colorado as any- 
where in the United States and are to be even better in 
the very near future. The “Rockefeller plan” is proving 
a success and will be the means of miners and operators 
coming into closer and more friendly relations with each 
other. Coal camps of the Colorado fields compare favor- 
ably with the camps of other regions and in many instances 
are more advanced in social enterprises and sanitation. 

The President’s commission appointed last year 
to make a survey of the labor situation in Colorado 
refused to be considered as an investigating committee 
and came practically to the conclusions just stated. The 


USUAL SATURDAY-NIGHT CROWD AT BENHAM MOVIE 


commissioners are Seth Low, formerly mayor of New 
York City, Charles W. Mills and Patrick Gilday, mining 
men of Pennsylvania. 

Before the commission could organize and conduct 
their survey, however, the Colorado strike was called off, 
and it was not until the end of last year that the com- 
mission visited Colorado. 

Arriving in Denver Thursday, Dec. 30, they were 
entertained by the Colorado State Industrial Commission 
and various officials of the coal companies. An itinerary 
of the various camps of the state was arranged and the 
survey started at once. 

“Colorado has been investigated so much,” stated Mr. 
Low, in Denver, “that I don’t want it to get out that 
this commission, appointed by President Wilson, is con- 
ducting another ‘investigation.? Rather we are here 
simply -to talk with people, both miners and operators, 
and to report informally to the President as to the 
conditions existing here now.” 

The commission, accompanied by E. H. Weitzel, gen- 
eral manager of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., visited 
several camps of that company in the Trinidad district 
during the first days of January, and at the conclusion 
of the tour of the camps the commission spent Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 5, in Trinidad, where they were waited upon 
by a committee of the United Mine Workers, who pre- 
sented their side of the case. 

Interviewed while in Trinidad Mr. Low stated that 
the commission had little to make public at this time. 
“From what my colleagues tell me,” he stated, “the 
mines of this section are in fairly good shape and men 
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are being employed in greater numbers than for some 
time past. I believe that the plan of Mr. Rockefeller will 
prove a success. While I am saving the details for 
President Wilson, of course, you can nevertheless say for 
me that I am sure conditions here are very satisfactory.” 
The commission left Trinidad Wednesday night, and 
after spending several days in the northern fields they 
returned East to prepare their report to the President. 


GILDAY DECLARES ROCKEFELLER PLAN WiLL Farr 


Patrick Gilday made the following statement in Trin- 
idad, Colo.: 

“T believe John D. Rockefeller is sincere in his attempts 
to better the working conditions of the miners in his 
camps. I think that he played the part of a man in com- 
ing here. There are many who feel that his trip was a 
‘grandstand play,’ but I think he came here to see and 
to learn at first hand of the conditions that had been 
reported him from two widely varying angles. And I 


believe that his trip and what he saw will materially help 
toward the improvement of working and living conditions 
in and about those mines which he controls.” 

Asked if he thought the “Rockefeller plan” would 
efficacious as the United Mine Workers of 


prove as 








EMPLOYEES’ GARAGE AT PRIMERO, COLO. 


America in bettering conditions, Mr. Gilday replied that 
he did not. 

“Tf,” he said, and smiled—“if, mind you, the men of 
the mines were allowed untrammeled choice in the choos- 
ing of their representatives to the ‘welfare’ conferences, 
such delegations might in time replace the ‘pit committee’ 
of the organized mines. I am not saying that the men 
of the mines are not allowed their free choice of delegates. 
They probably are, but it is only natural that their free 
choice should coincide with the choice of some mine offi- 





cial. Not through any coercion on the part of the 
official—I_ don’t mean that; but unconsciously, without 


thinking of it, the miner will almost instantly recognize 
the man preferred by the officials and will vote for that 
man. It’s human nature. 

“So I am firm in the belief that the ‘pit committee’ 
will accomplish more for the men than the delegation to 
such conferences. If I wanted a man to truly represent 
me in an argument, I had rather pay him myself. He 
would be much more apt to get my side of the matter 
before my opponent than if he were paid by the other 
party. Don’t you think so?” 

The first illustration in this article shows Antonio 
Christoff, a miner employed by the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co. at Ideal, taking a spin with his friends in his 
own motor car. The men, it will be noted, all have 
acetylene mining lamps on their caps. The second illus- 
tration shows a typical garage of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co., the rent of each stall being $1 a month. 
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Lessee’s Obligation To Support Surface—A clause in a min- 
ing lease binding the lessee to careful and skillful mining 
relates only to the manner of working the coal and imposes no 
duty on the lessee to support the surface of the land. (Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, Miles vs. New York, Susquehanna & 
Western Coal Co., 95 Atlantic Reporter, 397.) 

Unsafe Mine Roofs—A miner assumes risk of injury nat- 
urally incidental to his work of removing pillars of coal which 
support the roof of his own room. A miner’s duty to keep 
his working room safe may rest upon a general custom of the 
mine known to him. (Colorado Supreme Court, Rossi vs. 
Calumet Fuel Co., 151 Pacific Reporter, 935.) 

Right-of-Way for Mining Roads—When a deed grants or 
reserves a right-of-way across land for mining purposes, but 
does not define its location, it becomes defined by its location 
on the ground by the holder of the privilege with the consent 
of the other party. (United States District Court, Northern 
District of Alabama, in re Oak Leaf Coal Co., 225 Federal 
Reporter, 126.) 

Warning Against Danger of Remaining at Work—An 
operator is not liable for death of a miner resulting from fall 
of slate where the roof was in an obviously dangerous condi- 
tion and he was repeatedly warned of the danger just before 
the accident. (Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Lawrence’s 
Administrator vs. Huettel Coal and Coke Co., 86 Southeastern 
Reporter, 151.) 

Violation of Operator’s Rule as Contributory Neglizence— 
There can be no recovery for injury to a miner resulting from 
his disobedience of an established rule of his employer de- 
signed to promote his safety, if compliance with the rule 
would have avoided the accident. (Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals, Asbury’s Administrator vs. Virginia Iron, Coal and 
Coke Co., 86 Southeastern Reporter, 149.) 

Injury Caused fy Incompetent Fellow Servant—lIf injury 
to a mine employee while working on a track, through being 
struck by a trip of cars negligently operated by a fellow ser- 
vant, can be attributed to incompetency of the latter and 
carelessness of the operator in retaining him to operate cars, 
the operator is liable. (Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
Stanberry vs. Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co., 86 South- 
eastern Reporter, 130.) 

Seope of Employment—An employee who volunteers ser- 
vices beyond the scope of his employment, as where an assist- 
ant boss driver at a mine assisted in repairing a trip wreck 
and was killed by contact with an electric wire, assumes the 
risk of injury, unless the services were accepted under such 
circumstances as to warrant an inference that they were au- 
thorized by a superior. (Alabama Supreme Court, Quinton 
vs. Republic Iron and Steel Co., 69 Southern Reporter, 604.) 

Contracts with Corporations—A coal-mining corporation 
is bound by a contract made by its secretary and approved 
by its treasurer employing a firm of engineers to survey the 
company’s lands, although the contract was not formally 
authorized by the board of directors, the secretary and the 
treasurer constituting a majority of the board and owning 
four-fifths of the company’s stock. (Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals, Meem, Haskins & Mitchell vs. Big Ax Pocahontas. 
Coal Co., 86 Southeastern Reporter, 118.) 

Effect of Mine Foreman Law—When the owner of a Penn- 
Sylvania mine knows of the existence of conditions hazardous 
to his employees and of the mine foreman’s failure to perform 
his duties in safeguarding the lives of miners, it is his duty 
to remedy those conditions; and if he fails to do so he will 
not be permitted to escape liability for injury resulting to an 
employee on the ground that the accident followed negligence 
of the certified mine foreman. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
McCollum vs. Pennsylvania Coal Co., 95 Atlantic Reporter, 
380.) 

Assumption of Risk by Miner—In a suit for death of a 
miner who was struck by a runaway car in a mine, it is held 
that if an operator equips cars with stopping devices such as 
are commonly used in similar mines, an employee assumes 
all risks of injury arising from the method under which cars 
are handled to his knowledge. Hence decedent assumed the 
risk of injury resulting from the fact that the runaway car 
was not equipped with a brake. And when an operator has 
furnished appliances commonly used in other mines, he is not 
liable for injury to one employee caused by negligent use of 
such appliances by a fellow servant, under the Virginia law. 
(Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Cruise’s Administrator 
vs. Clinchfield Coal Corporation, 86 Southeastern Reporter, 
135.) 
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Hiandling Explosives in Mines 


Letter No. 5—Since reading the editorial that invited 
discussion on this subject, Coal Age, Vol. %, p. 937, I have 
seen but four letters published, and as it is an important 
matter, I desire to add a few words to what has already 
been said. 

In Letter No. 3, Nov. 6, p. 769, Robert Gibson describes 
a system of distributing the explosives used in a mine 
where the miners all leave their powder on the tipple for 
the drivers to bring in to them. This would seem to me 
a very bad practice, which I believe is prohibited in some 
states. In my opinion it is an unsafe plan to handle 
any kind of explosives and transport them into the mine 
when the latter is in operation. 

This recalls to my mind an accident that occurred in 
the mine where I once worked. It was the custom there 
for the miner to order his powder in 25-lb. cans at the 
store, and the explosive was delivered to the mine in a 
wagon. Not only did the driver handle the powder 
roughly but the topman used no precaution whatever in 
sending it down on the cage. The powder to be sent into 
the mine was thrown into a car and lowered on the cage. 
It had to be removed from the car at the shaft bottom, 
since it was a rule in that mine to permit only one keg 
of powder to be hauled into the mine at a time. Electric 
motors were employed to haul the trip to and from the 
shaft bottom. 


PowbeER EXPLODED By ELEcTRIC SPARK 


On the occasion I mention, a new bottomman, not 
knowing this regulation, sent in seven kegs of powder 
in a single car. One of the kegs may have been cracked 
by the rough handling it had received, but a spark prob- 
ably caused by the motor ignited the powder, and the 
motorman, triprider and mine boss were severely burned. 

The rule restricting the quantity of powder to be 
sent in on a single trip showed that the mine officials 
realized the danger of handling the powder, but thought 
that there was less chance of accident when one keg was 
transported at a time. After this accident they sent the 
powder into the miné at night and took the additional 
precaution of locking the electric switch and giving the 
key to the powder man so that the current could not be 
turned on by accident or otherwise while the powder was 
being taken into the mine. 

I will endeavor to outline briefly the method commonly 
used in Kentucky mines with which I am familiar, hav- 
ing worked in no less than 16 different mines in this 
state. The coal is generally cut by machine to a depth 
not exceeding the height of the coal. There is no solid 
shooting. The entries are 10 ft. wide, while the rooms 
are driven from 22 to 24 ft. in width. Three holes are 
drilled in the face of a room, and the center hole is fired 
with a light charge of powder, while heavier charges are 
used in the rib hole. The coal is snubbed to a depth of 
half the cut by the machine, so that it will turn over more 
readily when the shots are fired. 


I am sorry to say that the companies do not furnish 
clay or any other incombustible material, and as a result 
the shots are tamped with fine coal and dust. Squibs 
are used to fire the shots, which I consider a bad practice, 
but one that it is hard to induce the miners to abandon. 
Although several good miners have been killed, the acci- 
dents occurring one at a time have not impressed the min- 
ers with the need of a safer method of blasting. I know 
of no mine that has given the permissible explosives a 
thorough test. As a rule the miners are opposed to the 
use of permissibles, although in somé nonunion mines 
permissible powder is used to a certain extent. Electric 
shotfiring is not used in any mine in this section to my 
knowledge. 


DancErous Ways oF TRANSPORTING PowpER 

Different companies adopt various ways of transport- 
ing the explosives from the magazine on the surface to 
the working face in the mine. In some places the miner 
carries a 25-lb. keg of powder into the mine on his 
back, while at others the miner leaves his order for pow- 
der at the office at night and finds it at his box the next 
morning. 

One company decided to permit but one day’s allow- 
ance of powder in the mine at a time. It built a 
house on the surface and fitted it with small lockers that 
were just large enough to hold one keg of powder. Each 
miner was obliged to fill his “jack” from the keg in his 
locker in the house and could not carry more than two 
quarts of powder into the mine at a time. The men, 
however, refused to carry the jacks into the mine, and a 
three months’ strike resulted in the company’s filling the 
jacks with powder and sending them into the mine at 
night. 

In closing I want to say that I do not approve of tamp- 
ing shots with coal dust and am strongly in favor of per- 
missible explosives wherever the conditions are favor- 
able for their use. I believe they could be used in this 
field to advantage if the men and companies would co- 
operate in adopting them. OstEL BULLOCK. 

Cleaton, Ky. 

Mining by Concentration 
Methods 


Letter No. 1—In conversation with a friend a short 
time since reference was made to W. H. Howarth’s article 
on this subject, Coal Age, Jan. 15, p. 125, and I remarked 
that the H. C. Frick Coke Co. was recovering 95 per cent. 
of its coal as the result of good operating methods. 

In speaking of mining methods designed to reduce the 
cost of production by securing the largest recovery of coal 
at the least expenditure of labor and capital, I want to say 
that the plan of mining must be adapted to the particular 
conditions in the mine. It is a comparatively easy task 
to draw on a sheet of paper a plan that promises a large 
recovery of coal. However, though practical mine fore- 
men have no trouble in producing good results under 
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favorable conditions, it must be remembered that the con- 
ditions differ in almost every mining district. In the 
operations referred to in Mr. Howarth’s article the coal 
is high, and where a miner is not able to push his car to 
the working face a mule can be employed for that pur- 
pose. But here in Somerset County the coal is low, and 
the miner is obliged to push his cars to the face of his 
room, besides dropping them down to the heading, where 
they are gathered up by the motorman and hauled out 
the slope. 


LARGE EXTRACTION OF CoAL IN PANEL WorK 


I have drawn a sketch that represents typical conditions 
in mines in Somerset County, where the seam often dips 
from 2 to 5 per cent. and butt entries are driven off the 
main haulage slope on a grade of 1 per cent. in‘favor of 
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PANEL SYSTEM IN PITCHING SEAM 


the loaded cars. As shown in the figure, headings are 
then driven to the rise of each pair of butt entries at con- 
venient distances apart, which enable rooms to be driven 
on the strike of the seam as indicated in the figure. Bar- 
rier pillars are left of a sufficient thickness to protect the 
butt entries. This method divides the seam into panels, 
and each panel is ventilated by its own air split. 

Not only does the method result in a large extraction or 
recovery of coal and facilitate the handling of the cars by 
hand in the rooms, but it also concentrates the work 
of mining, and this is a most important matter at the 
present time. It is generally believed that at the close of 
the war in Europe there will probably be a shortage of 
men in the mines of this country, while the demand for 
coal will be increased. Consequently it is important that 
coal operators give particular attention to those methods 
that will increase the daily output of coal per man. 

At the present time two men working together will 
produce from 10 to 12 tons of pick-mined coal per day. 
To increase this individual output, the method has been 
adopted of working the men singly, and it has been found 
that by this means a good miner can load from 7 to 8 
tons of coal per day. ‘To expedite the work of each miner, 
a good mine foreman will not compel his men to lose time 
by requiring them to shift their own cars when there 
is an urgent demand for coal. JoHN MAJER. 

Listie, Penn. 
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Purchase of Coal im the 
New York Market 


Letter No. 1—In reply to the request of Coal Age 
that I discuss the problems relating to the purchase of 
coal in the New York market, permit me to submit the 
following: 

Definite specifications incorporated in any contract 
governing a commercial transaction are feasible and prac- 
ticable only in so far as the conditions imposed are 
equitable to both parties. The sale of any commodity 
implies that the purchaser has secured something he 
desires. The enforcement of specifications simply guar- 
antees to the purchaser the delivery of his purchase in 
accordance with the terms of the contract. 

When the commodity is necessarily not homogeneous— 
the quality lable to certain variations—the specifications 
to be equitable must take into consideration the fact that 
the consignment may be better or worse than that called 
for, and provisions must be made to value fairly the 
variations that may arise. This is ordinarily and logi- 
cally accomplished by an arrangement whereby bonuses 
are paid to the seller, should the quality of the con- 
signment exceed that specified, and penalties imposed 
on the seller, should the consignment fall below the 
specifications. 


DIFFICULT TO SPECIFY A FIxED Basis of BONUSES AND 
PENALTIES 


Purchasing coal under rigid specifications, on a B.t.u. 
basis, is naturally controlled by these universal and self- 
evident conditions. The practicability of enforcing speci- 
fications for this commodity, however, is complicated by 
the difficulty of arriving at an equitable basis for both 
bonuses and penalties. The object of specifications is to 
protect both the buyer and the seller. Mutual protection 
is necessary for an equitable arrangement, and only 
such an arrangement can be both feasible and practicable. 

The practice of purchasing coal on a B.t.u. basis has 
been suggested of course by the desire for economy. The 
buyer wants to secure for his investment as much if not 
more, than he could realize under the former universal 
practice of buying simply by weight. If he is required 
to pay a heavy premium for the privilege of specifying 
the exact grade of coal wanted, that privilege loses much 
of its attractiveness. On the other hand, the dealer 
must at least cover expenses, and coal being a commodity 
that is liable to more or less variation in quality, he 
must demand payment for the risk he is forced to assume 
by the guarantee given. This risk and the added expense 
entailed in conducting the tests necessary to ascertain 
the heating value of the coal, etc., constitute an extra bur- 
den added to the ever-increasing cost of mining the coal. 
In New York City, at least, this burden must be assumed 
by the purchaser, for the average profit to the dealer from 
the sale of the coal he handles is not sufficient to cover 
any additional expenses. 

The purchase of coal on a B.t.u. basis, in New York 
City or elsewhere, is feasible and practicable, therefore, 
only on the condition that the purchaser of coal is willing 
to pay a higher price for his fuel. He has the expecta- 
tion of thus guarding against the possibility of being im- 
posed upon by an unscrupulous dealer and protecting him- 
self against the natural variation in heat value possible 
in any coal deposit. 
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Trade conditions in New York City, while governed by 
the foregoing generalities, are further complicated by 
certain local considerations that cannot fail to increase 
the price of coal to the average purchaser, whether he 
buys on a B.t.u. basis or otherwise. 

At the present time there are in force or proposed in 
New York two absolutely dissimilar sets of specifications 
for governing the purchase of coal. Their existence has 
been made possible by the deplorable conditions in the 
coal trade. One of these sets of specifications recognizes 
the fact that any consignment of coal is not quite uniform 
in heating value and that no two consignments are exactly 
similar, even though taken from the same mine and pre- 
pared for the market with equal care. Allowance is made 
for a certain degree of failure to meet specifications, with- 
out imposing penalties, and bonuses are provided for 
values in excess of the specifications. The penalties and 
bonuses are figured at the same rate, and the allowable 
variation recompenses, in part at least, for the expenses 
incurred in conducting the necessary tests and for the 
risk assumed by the dealer in guaranteeing his coal. 

The second set of specifications admits of no variation 
in the quality of the coal, increasing the dealer’s risk in 
his guarantee, while inflicting double penalties for certain 
failures to meet specifications, and offering bonuses that 
are obtainable only when certain penalties have not been 
contracted. In defence of this second class of specifica- 
tions it must be stated, however, that certain coals do reach 
the New York market that would never, or very rarely, 
be penalized and which could safely be guaranteed with- 
out incurring undue risks. Furthermore, these specifica- 
tions are not proposed so much from the standpoint of 
equitable arrangement as affording protection against 
the possibility of imposition by unscrupulous dealers at- 
tempting to sell a poor grade of coal. These specifications 
are. virtually a club by which the dealers who cannot 
be relied upon may eventually be driven from the city. 


CoNDITIONS PECULIAR TO THE New YorkK Coat MARKET 


New York City is peculiarly situated as a coal market, 
else the advisability of the second class of specifications 
would be even more questionable than it is at present. 
Great consignments of all grades of coal naturally gravi- 
tate to New York, both on account of its location and the 
importance of the market. Unfortunately for the trade, 
much of the poorer grade of coal that reaches tidewater 
is consigned to dealers who have no adequate storage facili- 
ties, and this coal must be disposed of immediately or 
the dealer will contract heavy demurrage charges. The 
same is true of better grades of coal, of course; but itis 
the poorer coals that have created dissatisfaction and led 
to the popular interest in the B.t.u. basis of purchase. 

The unwillingness of dealers to sell coal on a B.t.u. 
basis is only natural and is due to several reasons. In the 
first place they buy their coal from the mines by weight, 
not on a B.t.u. basis, though they know pretty well the 
specifications of the coal they handle and its general 
quality. They have keen competition to meet and cannot 
afford to invite the possibility of a penalty by guarantee- 
ing something over which they have no absolute control. 
Dealers also contend that no sample, however carefully 
selected, is necessarily typical of the mass of coal. This 
is unquestionably so and often results in doing injustice 
and causing ill feeling between the purchaser and the 
dealer. Even though both should go to the expense of mak- 
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ing analytical investigations of the coal, their results 
very likely would not agree, as neither test might be truly 
typical. One of the parties therefore would have con- 
tracted an unnecessary expense, and if the coal was ac- 
cepted by the purchaser, somebody would have to lose 
money. If it is the dealer, he would probably have sacri- 
ficed his profit on the transaction, or even actually en- 
tailed a loss; if the purchaser, he would have paid more 
for his coal than he had expected, although he received 
a somewhat better grade than he required, for in addition 
he would have paid a premium for the risk he forced the 
dealer to assume. 

The reform in the coal trade at which the scientific 
purchase of coal on a B.t.u. basis is aimed must, like 
almost any reform, produce at first a considerable hard- 
ship to both the consumer and the dealer—a condition 
that cannot be avoided and must be endured until the 
mines, as well as the dealers, are compelled to sell their 
coal on a B.t.u. basis. Even then, the consumer will 
have to pay the cost of appraising the coal. At the pres- 
ent time, economy and satisfaction to the New York con- 
sumer can probably be best secured by dealing as he has 
in the past. This will not hasten the reform, it is true, 
and is perhaps a selfish attitude, but it will probably result 
in less dissatisfaction and an actual economy for some time 
to come. 


ADVANTAGE OF LarGcEe STorAGE CAPACITIES 


The reliable coal dealer in New York City who has 
adequate storage capacity, not only can be relied upon 
to make deliveries when needed, but usually stores coal in 
sufficient quantities to be able to duplicate previous ship- 
ments at any time with approximately similar coal. Fur- 
thermore, such a dealer is not apt to stock coal that he 
cannot readily sell, and in this way his customers are well 
protected against imposition. Compelling such a dealer 
to guarantee his coal by the adoption of a B.t.u. system 
of purchase will mean less satisfactory rates, for the bur- 
den imposed on the dealer must be borne by the customer. 
Going into the highways and byways in search of cheap 
coal invites impositions, and in such a case the B.t.u. 
basis of purchase may prove advisable, although it per- 
force increases the price. 

The consumer who has been buying of a reliable dealer 
can almost invariably count on a fair and equitable adjust- 
ment of any controversies, no matter what system of pur- 
chase is practiced, and a change to another basis of pay- 
ment can only result in more or less distrust. Mutual 
satisfaction in the past tends toward similar relations 
in the future. REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD. 

New York, N. Y. 

The Miner and “Safety First’ 


Letter No. 2—Being an advocate of “safety first,” I 
was pleased to read the letter of Edward H. Coxe, Coal 
Age, Feb. 5, p. 262, on this subject. I have always tried 
to show the miners in my district the safest way to do 
their work. I realize that one who sees the dangers to 
which miners are exposed every day knows better what 
laws and regulations are needed to make mining safer 
than the men who make these laws. 

I have advocated for some time the need of employing 
shotfirers in all mines, and I would like to see this matter 
thoroughly discussed in Coal Age. By “shotfirer” I do 
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not mean a man whose duty it is to touch off the fuse, 
as that would be almost as bad as having no shotfirers at 
all. In my opinion the shotfirer should load and fire all 
holes drilled by the miner and should be authorized to 
refuse to fire any holes that in his judgment are unsafe. 

To illustrate this need let me cite an instance in my 
own experience. In a certain mine where the roof was 
bad, much trouble was experienced in keeping up the 
roof slate at the face of the coal. I argued that the miners 
placed their shots too close to the roof. They would start 
the hole 12 or 14 in. from the roof and range it upward 
so that the force of the shot broke the roof and did poor 
execution in the coal. For some time the foreman tried 
in vain to teach the miners that they must place their 
shots lower in the coal. 


A FortTuNATE BREAKDOWN 


However, it so happened that one of the boilers gave 
out in the power house, and as a result there was not 
steam enough to operate the cages in the hoisting shaft, 
the mining machines and the locomotives at the same 
time. The superintendent placed the matter before the 
miners, and it was finally agreed that all holes should 
be fired by shotfirers after the machines had cut the coal 
at night. The miner was to leave a cartridge showing 
how much powder he thought should be used in each 
hole, but it was agreed that if the shotfirer thought this 
was too much powder or if he considered the hole was not 
properly bored, he would use less powder or not fire the 
hole. 

After two months’ time the boiler was replaced, and 
by agreement the shotfirers were then to be withdrawn. 
The mine committee, however, went to the superintend- 
ent and offered to continue the agreement of paying one- 
half the expense of the shotfirers if the company was 
willing on its part to pay its share of the expense. The 
superintendent agreed to this arrangement, provided he 
would have the right to hire and direct the work of the 
shotfirers, to which the miners readily assented. 


New Orver To REGULATE BLASTING 


As a result of this agreement the superintendent at 
once posted an order which stated that no more holes 
would be fired when drilled within 6 in. of the roof or 
where there were not four posts set within 6 ft. of the 
face in each room. In less than one month the fall of 
slate had been so reduced that the expense of employing 
men to handle rock at the face was cut enough to pay 
the company’s share in maintaining the shotfirers. More- 
over, in a single year the accident list was reduced 75 
per cent. The entire cost of the shotfirers to each miner 
amounted to less than 75c. a month. The miners were 
greatly pleased, because when short of coal they did not 
have to wait until firing time, but could go home when 
they pleased. 

My reason for claiming that the shotfirers should only 
load the holes and not fire them is best illustrated by 
an incident that happened while I was digging coal in a 
mine where the coal was shot off the solid. On going into 
my neighbor’s room one day just after the assistant fore- 
man had gone through our places, I found my friend 
preparing to shoot a hole he had drilled 6 ft. on the solid. 
Although he had told the assistant foreman that he was 
going to mine the shot to a depth of 3 ft., he stated 
that he was sick and wanted me to shoot the hole for 
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him at firing time. On my refusal to do this and ex- 
plaining to him the danger of firing the shot, he told me 
I was the only one in the mine that knew he was going 
to shoot on the solid, and if there was trouble about it 
he would see that my union card was taken from me. 

Not wishing to lose my position, I decided to say 
nothing about the matter. A little later the fellow got 
a negro, who had only been in the mine a short time, 
to promise to fire the shot and at once left the mine. 
I studied over the matter the rest of the day and, con- 
cluding not to fire my own shot, went home before firing 
time, though I felt like a sneak for leaving my fellow 
workers without warning them of their danger. Know- 
ing, however, how each man hated a “snitcher,” I hurried 
out of the mine. 

That evening, anxious to learn the result of the shot, 
1 hastened downtown and was not surprised to find that 
the old negro was severely burned and all the men on 
that entry were well shaken up. They were wondering 
who set off the shot, and though I kept my mouth closed, 
I have since often thought that if those men had been 
killed, the blame would have rested on my shoulders. I 
decided then and there never to act the same way again, 
as I could make money in any coal mine, should I lose 
my place by giving warning to those in danger. 

No shotfirer would have loaded such a hole. The in- 
cident shows clearly that a shotfirer may fire a hole, not 
knowing of its nature or realizing his danger in so doing. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT 


I recall firing a shot myself for a fellow one night. 
The hole appeared all right and the shot seemed to be 
prepared in a workmanlike manner, as far as I could see. 
Fearing no trouble, I lt the fuse and started for the 
crosscut, which was not over 40 ft. away. I had no more 
than reached the place when a blast of smoke and flame 
swept over me. I was thrown down by the force of the 
blast, which tore down two brattices. It was a “windy 
shot,” and I could not understand what had caused it, 
until the fellow told me a little later that he “hung the 
cartridge about halfway back in the hole.” After trying 
to remove it, he decided to shoot it out and rammed a 
dummy cartridge about 8 in. long into the hole. He 
cut the fuse in two, leaving but 16 in. protruding from 
the coal. 

I did not report the matter to the boss, but the fellow 
and myself were haled to court the next day, where we 
each told the story, which the boss heard. Thus I escaped 
being dubbed a “snitcher.” Again, I say if a shotfirer 
had been employed in this case only to light the shot 
without loading it himself, he would have lit the shot 
with the same result. 

I could tell of many more reckless and dangerous - 
things that I have seen done in the mine, but I hope that 
this discussion will interest mine officials and lead them 
to adopt measures and enforce rules that will greatly re- 
duce the dangers of blasting. I hope to see it proved 
by the experience of men that the employment of shotfirers 
is not an added expense in the operation of a mine. 

Cleaton, Ky. OstEL BULLOCK. 


Note—Contributors to the discussion and inquiries de- 
partments of Coal Age are reminded that it is absolutely 
necessary that the name and address be given, which, 
however, will not be published when the article is signed 
with a non de plume. 
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Purchase of Coal im the 
New York Market 


Recently I have been turning over in my mind the 
question of whether or not it is feasible and practicable 
to purchase coal on a B.t.u. basis from reliable dealers 
in New York. In fact, we have had the matter under 
advisement for a considerable length of time, with a 
desire to make a thorough investigation before coming 
to a decision. I would greatly appreciate the opinion of 
Coal Age on this question. 

In the purchase of coal in this market we continually 
‘meet with the difficulty that large companies of repu- 
tation, which can be absolutely relied upon to make 
deliveries whenever or wherever needed, claim that they 
“control the output of certain mines and know the prod- 
uct to be good,” and for that reason are unwilling to 
sell the coal on any basis except that of weight. They 
argue that inasmuch as the dealers here buy their coal 
from the mines by weight they cannot afford to deal with 
purchasers on a B.t.u. basis. I believe this question is 
one of great importance and cannot fail to be of interest 
to Coal Age readers, and for that reason I hope to see 
it thoroughly discussed by those whose opinions are of 
value. CoNSUMER. 

New York City. 





The subject to which this correspondent has drawn 
attention is indeed one of great importance. With the 
desire to secure first-hand information that would be 
reliable, we submitted this inquiry to one whose experi- 
ence renders him capable of giving just the information 
asked. We are publishing his reply as Letter No. 1, in 
the Discussion Department, page 338 of this issue, and 
hope that others will take up the discussion and give the 
readers of Coal Age the benefit of their views and ex- 
periences. 

We regard the letter of Mr. Trautschold as a carefully 
prepared review of a situation worthy of the closest study 
and investigation. The question is a many-sided one, and 
its nature warrants a broad-minded and frank discussion 
by the advocates of the B.t.u. basis for purchasing coal. 
It is a grave question whether this method, which is a 
well-established one with large consumers of coal, can 
be eliminated with safety. 

The question may be asked, on the other hand, how are 
large dealers, whom our correspondent describes as being 
reliable and trustworthy in the matter of large prompt 
deliveries, to be protected from the results that might 
naturally arise as the result of buying coal from the 
mines on a basis of weight and selling it to the con- 
sumer on a B.t.u. basis? The adoption of such a method 
by dealers would place them in the position of guaran- 
teeing a constant quality of the product of the mines they 
control. It would seem, however, that in order to satisfy 
their large regular customers these dealers should make 
frequent and careful tests of the heating value of the 
coals they handle, so that their assertion that they know 


the coal to be “good” could be substantiated by the records 
in their office. 

In this connection we would refer our readers to an 
excellent article on the “Value of Coal Analyses,” by 
Percy N. Coupland, Coal Age, Vol. 7, p. 1111. An arti- 
cle describing the new specifications for the purchase of 
coal by New York City, Coal Age, Vol. 8, p. 132, will 
also be of interest. 

Two Questions in Coal Mining 


I would like to ask through the columns of Coal Age 
for practical answers to the two following questions: 

(a) In case a fire has started in an entry and it has 
been decided to seal off the fire, which has gained consid- 
erable headway, where should the first stopping be built— 
on the intake or on the return? And what means should 
be adopted to supply the men with air while building the 
stoppings ? 

(b) It is desired to extend the haulage in a mine 
through a crosscut between two entries where the air is 
too strong to permit a curtain to be used. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to place a good door in the crosscut. I 
would like to ask some of the practical readers of Coal 
Age to suggest a feasible method of hanging a trap door 
that will open either way and close again automatically. 
The door must be hung so that a strong current of air 
will not force it open, and yet a mule will be able to 
push it open from either side. It seems to me that there 
should be some simple, inexpensive way of doing this, 
and I shall greatly appreciate any suggestions that will 
lead to a solution of the problem. OsTEL BULLOCK. 

Cleaton, Ky. 





(a) The first question asked by this correspondent was 
made the subject of a lengthy discussion by practical 
mining men some time since. At that time there were 
published in Coal Age, Vol. 1, pp. 553, 583, 617, 649, 32 
letters on this subject giving expression to a wide range 
of opinion among men of experience in coal mining. 

While there were a large number of these men who 
favored building the first stopping on the intake airway, 
the best arguments advanced favored a study of the con- 
ditions, and recommended the building of the first stop- 
ping, if possible, on the return airway, which it was 
claimed would have the effect of shutting off the air pass- 
ing over the fire just as effectually as when the first 
stopping was placed on the intake. 

It was also claimed that the former method had the 
advantage of confining the products of combustion to the 
area of the fire, while the air and gases expanded by the 
heat of the fire would force back the intake air from the 
region of the fire. This we believe to be the best method 
to follow, although there may be cases where it will be 
necessary to erect the first stopping on the intake. 

(b) This is an interesting question asked by the cor- 
respondent, and we hope it will bring forth some sugges- 
tions from practical mining men that will be of value. 
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Mime Bosses’ Examination in 
Indiana, January, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 
Ques.—(a) 


Give the essential features of a safety 
lamp for general work and for testing purposes. (b) 
Which one would you prefer to use and why? 

Ans.—(a) The essential features or requirements of 
a good lamp to be used at the working face are as 
follows: The lamp should give a good steady light that 
is well diffused, so that the miner can inspect both the 
roof and the floor where he is working without greatly 
inclining the lamp from a vertical position. The oil 
used in the lamp should be free from impurities that 
quickly incrust the wick and impair the light; also the 
circulation of air passing in and out of the lamp should 
be sufficiently free to avoid the undue smoking of the 
flame. ‘The combustion chamber of the lamp should be 
surrounded by a strong glass and surmounted by a gauze 
chimney properly protected against strong air currents or 
blasts of air. The feed air should enter the lamp at a 
point below the flame, which insures a better circulation 
and improves the light. The lamp should be simple 
in construction and composed of few parts, which should 
be assembled in such a manner that none of them can 
be accidentally omitted when putting the lamp together. 
The lamp should be provided with a good lock or seal 
that will show any attempt to tamper with the same. 

For testing purposes the lamp should be designed to 
detect small percentages of gas in a manner that the 
percentage can be accurately measured for the purpose of 
comparing the observations of different firebosses. No 
two firebosses estimate the percentage of gas on the same 
basis, and as a result there is a great discrepancy in 
observations made under the same conditions by different 
persons. A simple device such as the sight indicator, or 
other means affording a fixed standard of measurement, 
should be used by all firebosses so as to bring their reports 
to the same standard of measurement. 

The testing lamp should afford a good circulation of 
air, which should enter the lamp at a point below the 
flame, thereby providing ascensional ventilation in the 
lamp. The free circulation in a testing lamp minimizes 
the danger of a possible light explosion of gas within the 
lamp. A restricted circulation, and especially a restricted 
outflow of the products of combustion at the top of the 
chimney, will often cause the accumulation of a highly 
explosive mixture in the top of the lamp upon the entry 
of fresher air from below. The resulting explosion in the 
lamp may force the flame through the protected openings 
and cause disaster. A free circulation of air within the 
lamp, as just described, is necessary in order to insure 
the same gaseous condition within the combustion chamber 
as that surrounding the lamp, which is an important 
requirement for testing for gas. 

A good testing lamp should burn the best quality of 
sperm or cottenseed oil, in preference to a volatile oil, 


as the latter volatilizes more rapidly as the lamp becomes 
heated when exposed to gas. The indications of such 
lamps are variable and unreliable. The lamp should be 
as light and strong as it is practicable to make it. 

Ques.—In the event of a mine fire, what precautions 
would you take to protect the workmen employed in 
extinguishing the same ? 

Ans.—To insure the greatest safety, all persons should 
be withdrawn from the mine except those engaged in the 
work of extinguishing the fire. The fire must be ap- 
proached on the intake side so as to avoid the danger of 
the men being overcome by the smoke and poisonous gases 
produced. Having approached as near as practicable to 
the seat of the fire, a stopping should be torn down at this 
point so as to short-circuit the air and reduce the quan- 
tity passing over the fire. A brattice should then be 
extended from the outby corner of this crosscut forward 
in the direction of the fire, thereby providing fresh air 
that would enable the men to approach closer to the seat 
of the trouble. Further procedure will depend on the 
nature of the fire and the headway it has gained, also 
the amount of gas being generated in this portion of the 
mine. Experience alone will dictate the method of attack 
to be adopted when extinguishing the fire or in sealing 
off the place when no other means is practicable. 

Ques.—In the event of an explosion, how would you 
proceed with the rescue work and what orders would you 
give the men in your charge? 


Ans.—The location and character of the explosion can 
alone determine the most practicable means of rescue. 
Where the force of the explosion has extended throughout 
the mine, the work of rescue must be started from the 
surface, by issuing a call for volunteers and selecting 
therefrom those whose physical condition and experience 
render them best fitted for the work. The rescuers must 
be organized and led by an experienced man who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the mine. They must be equipped 
with the most approved breathing apparatus available, 
safety lamps, tools and other supplies required for the 
work in hand. 

The rescuers should be divided into two or more 
squads—one party to investigate as far as practicable in 
advance of the others, who are engaged in making neces- 
sary repairs to reéstablish the current of air in the. 
entries and transporting the necessary material as needed 
and rendering any other assistance required. Before 
entering the mine, the ventilating apparatus must be 
examined to see that it is still working and furnishing 
the air necessary for ventilation. The rescuers must enter 
the mine by one of the intake openings and proceed with 
the air, making the necessary repairs to restore the air 
current and render the workings explorable. Strict 
orders must be given compelling the obedience of every 
man to the commands of the one in charge. All entrances 
to the mine must be carefully guarded and no one per- 
mitted to enter except those authorized to do so for the 
purpose of rescue, 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., on Feb. 12, won the first 
point in its suit against the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to test the powers of this body under the Panama Canal Act, 
when Judges Buffington, McPherson and Woolley, in the 
United States District Court here, granted a preliminary in- 
junction enjoining the Commission from enforcing an order 
made in May, 1915, preventing the complainant from operat- 
ing the vessels of the Lehigh Valley Transportation Co. on 
the Great Lakes. The Court fixed Mar. 17 as the date for 
a final hearing of the controversy. Under the injunction the 
Lehigh company may operate its steamships, which have been 
tied up since last December. 

The suit is the first one brought under the canal act, which 
was passed in 1912. This act provides that no railroad can 
have any interest whatever in any water line with which it 
does or might possibly compete. 

After a hearing before the commission the latter decided 
that the railroad was in competition with the Transportation 
company, a corporation whose stock is owned by the rail- 
road. 

The principal comtention of the complainant is that there 
is no competition between it and the Transportation company 
for the reason that its lines end at Buffalo and that the water 
line begins at that point and ends in Chicago. 

Counsel for the Government asked the Court for a motion 
to dismiss the case on the ground that there is no need for 
the preliminary injunction, as the property of the water lines 
could not be used before Apr. 1. 

Richard W. Barret, representing the Lehigh Valley com- 
pany, however, pressed the preliminary injunction, maintain- 
ing that the complainant was suffering irreparable loss. In 
pointing out that the companies were not competitors and 
could not possibly be competitors, he stated that the water line 
was simply a continuation of the rail line. He explained that 
the company maintained through routes and joint tariffs and 
the differentials in the freight rates made the lake line a 
formidable competitor of railroads to the West and Northwest 


which had all-rail rates. 
The Government contended that the railroads favored by 


the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. in shipping their freight west 
from Buffalo by rail returned the favor by shipping freight 
east from Buffalo over the Lehigh company’s boats, thereby 
controlling a freight rate and shutting out the competition 
of any individual steamship line that may begin business. 


——————-5 


Labor Legislation Before Everything Else 


Coincident with the preliminary steps to be taken by the 
anthracite miners to enter into a new agreement with the 
operators comes news of a strong movement to send to the 
next legislature members who will devote all their time and 
attention to labor laws. It is planned to elect at least 25 
labor legislators from the hard-coal fields of Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, Schuylkill, Northumberland, Carbon, Columbia and 
Dauphin counties. 

It is predicted that the campaign if waged wiil be the 
strongest ever carried on in the northeastern section of 
Pennsylvania. The slogan will be “labor legislation before 
anything else” and with this in mind, an effort will be made 
to subordinate municipal measures, local option and every 
form of party legislation to such proposed laws as may be 
advocated in the interest of the workingman. 

As the preliminary election is scheduled for May 16, at a 
time when the operators and miners may still be negotiating 
on a new agreement, the mine workers’ leaders believe that 
the opportunity for making suitable nominations by both 
parties will be a most propitious one. They are not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the hardest thing in the world is to induce 
labor to offer a united front in a political campaign. 

A report that the coal companies are getting ready to fight 
Senator Catlin and Senator Beidleman, of Dauphin County, 
is responsible in a great degree for the decision of the mine 
workers to enter politics in earnest. These two Senators led 
the fight for the miners during the last legislative session in 
an effort to bring the miners under the terms of the com- 
pensation act. 

It is the purpose of the miners’ leaders to have President 
White and the former President John Mitchell tour the an- 


thracite counties in support of the labor candidates. No 
apologies are to be offered for this unprecedented act, for 
it is felt that the rank and file of mine workers now realize 
that a hostile legislature might not only repeal the Catlin 
Bill, which brought them under the compensation act, but 
might also place upon the statute books acts detrimental to 
the welfare of miners. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—Twenty-two men were imprisoned for more than 
an hour at the Lytle colliery on Feb. 12, by a fall of coal in 
a gangway. All were finally rescued uninjured, but the inter- 
val of suspense was an hour of agony to the families of the 
men entombed. The miners did not know they were entombed 
until they started to go home, when the gangway was found 
to be blocked. They immediately began rapping and every 
available man at the colliery was put to work, as asphyxia- 
tion was feared. The entombed men were examined by physi- 
cians, but were found to be in good condition. 


Harleigh—Skeletons of two miners killed by a cave-in in 
July, 1876, were discovered by employees of the G. B. Markle 
Co. on Feb. 10. The victims of the cave were Joseph Pearson 
and James Murish, middle-aged, married men with families, 
and both lived at Harleigh. At the time of the accident the 
men were working in the big vein and the small mine was 
being operated by Mordecai Cooper. A mountain of rock 
and clay dropped on the men and mine officials decided that 
it was useless to attempt to recover the bodies. 


Lansford—In order to supply the power plants at Hauto 
and Freeland with fuel at the lowest possible cost the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. has about closed negotiations for all 
the culm banks in this territory. In order to economically 
fire this material beneath the boilers the company is install- 
ing a type of mechanical stoker which will dispense with 42 
firemen. 


Shamokin—When Frank Ross, fireboss, at the Susquehanna 
Coal Co.’s Scott Shaft, failed to reappear from the mine on Feb. 
9, and report as to whether there was gas in certain portions 
of the colliery, a searching party was organized and found 
him dead. He had been asphyxiated by gas. 


Plymouth—The Plymouth Co., which is erecting a washery 
at South Plymouth, will be ready for operation by Mar. 1. 
The washery will have a capacity of 150 to 175 tons daily. 


Wilkes-Barre—By an explosion in Lance colliery of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. seven miners lost their lives 
recently. Desperate measures were undertaken to rescue the 
men, as the débris released by the force of the explosion 
dammed up the water and made it necessary to construct 
floats with which to enter the gangway. The disaster is 
among the worst that have happened in this region, and the 
officials are endeavoring to determine the cause, as they be- 
lieved the mine to be practically free from gas. The theory 
advanced is that a pocket of gas was released by blasting 
and was set afire by a naked light. 

At: a meeting of the Red Ash Coal Co. held on Feb. 11 
the board organized and elected oflicers as follows: Presi- 
dent, G. F. Parrish; vice-president, John N. Conyngham; treas- 
urer, Walter Roberts; secretary, William D. Jones. 


Bituminous 


Culmerville—Claiming the price charged them for powder 
was excessive, 900 miners employed here by the Ford Col- 
lieries Co. refused to work. The company claims that due 
to the war the cost of explosives of all kinds has risen much 
above the normal cost. 


Pittsburgh—Industrial plants in the Pittsburgh district 
are storing coal as fast as it ean be obtained from the mines. 
The United States Steel Corporation is storing immense quan- 
tities at Donora, Homestead and Braddock. At Monessen the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. is stocking up, as is every other indus- 
trial plant in the Monongahela Valley. The Vesta Coal Co., a 
subsidiary of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., the largest inde- 
pendents in the steel industry, is storing barge after barge of 
coal. It is admitted by the coal operators that all will fol- 
low the lead taken by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. in dealing with 
the wage question, provided that no advance of 10 per cent. 
will be made on the run-of-mine basis. 
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Somerset—About 600 men employed at the Knickerbocker 
mines have been notified that they will receive an increase 
of wages. The advance will be similar throughout Somer- 
set County. 


Connellsville—The coke production of the Connellsville 
District for the week ending Feb. 5 amounted to 433,182 tons, 
or a decrease of 9,432 tons from the previous week. Ship- 
ments aggregated 420,686 tons. 


Johnstown—Wehrum Mine No. 3 of the Lackawanna Coal 
and Coke Co. has begun shipping coal, after an idleness of 
12 yr. An underground reservoir flooded the entire workings 
but the mine has been drained by putting in a new entry 1,100 
ft. deep. A drillhole 40 ft. deep was always kept ahead of 
the working to prevent a surprise by flood. 

To prevent explosions from open flame lamps, the Mer- 
chants Coal Co. has equipped its 400 miners at Boswell with 
storage battery electric lights, doing away with safety lamps. 
About a year ago 19 men lost their lives as the result of an ex- 
plosion in this mine. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville—About 125 men employed in the shaft coal 
mine of the Dollar Savings and Trust Co. were recently obliged 
to run for their lives when a mining machine cut into the 
casing of an abandoned gas well, with the result that the mine 
was flooded with gas for a considerable distance. Two men 
operating a mining machine struck this well, the machine 
bits piercing the well casing. Water and gas issued with 
considerable force and noise. The men put out their lights 
and immediately ran, one in either direction, warning the 
other men in the mine to get to the outside. 


Wheeling—Thieves recently visited the Glendale mine of 
the Hitchman Coal Co., and when the officials of the company 
on the following morning attempted to operate their locomo- 
tive, it was found that more than 350 lb. of trolley wire had 
been stolen. This wire had been taken down from its 
hangers at the roof, coiled up and carried away. 


Huntington—E. M. Hoffman, head of the City Employment 
Bureau, states that 1,000 men could be employed in and around 
Huntington. Calls for men are arriving continually at the 
employment bureau, and it is estimated that at least 1,000 
men could be placed at the present time, as one firm, which 
mines coal and manufactures coke, is in need of 500 men at 
once, while another wishes between 200 and 300. 


Beekley—Miners of the Pemberton Fuel Co. are dissatis- 
fied with the administration of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, and are already making preparations to demand its 
repeal at the next session of the Legislature. Nearly every 
man at Pemberton has signed an agreement to vote for no 
candidate for the Legislature unless he agrees to use all his 
influence to have the Workmen’s Compensation Act repealed. 


Charleston—Thomas Haggerty, a member of the interna- 
tional board of mine workers, announces that the agreement 
recently signed by Cabin Creek operators and the West Vir- 
ginia Mine Workers will not be recognized by the interna- 
tional organization. The conduct of affairs in Districts 17 and 
29, comprising the Kanawha and New River fields, has been 
taken over by the international body. As far as now known, 
however, its refusal to recognize the seceding miners and 
their new organization will not affect conditions in the Cabin 
Creek district. 


Fairmont—M. G. Sperry, representing a bondholders’ com- 
mittee of the Four States Coal Co., has bought in the Anni- 
belle, Dorothy and Ceredo mines of that company at public 
sale, on a bid of $3,600,000, subject to confirmation of the bid 
by the county court. 


TENNESSEE 


New Tazewell—The Straight Creek mine, 6 mi. east of 
here, will resume operations in the near future, according to 
reports current here. 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—A thorough study of the extent, need and possi- 
bilities of timber for use in the mining industry in the Appas 
lachians is to be undertaken this spring by State Forester 
J. E. Barton, in conjunction with the Federal Bureau of For- 
estry. They will be aided in this work by the mining compa- 
nies of eastern Kentucky, the investigation dealing particu- 
larly with eastern Kentucky conditions. At the same time 
experiments will be made at Jenkins, Ky., in preserving min- 
ing timber, since certain kinds of wood must be treated. If 
these experiments prove successful they will make much 
timber otherwise unsuitable available for mine uses. Refor- 
estration will be considered in connection with the other work 
and it is expected that a widespread planting campaign will 
be taken up afterward. 
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Ashland—The Kentucky Solvay Co., which is just 
completing a second unit of 54 ovens at its coke plant, 
has decided to add two more units immediately. Employees 
of the company who have been with it for a year or more 
have just been presented with checks for 10 per cent. of the 
amount of their salaries for the past year. The action of the 
company is said to have been a surprise to the men, 


HWazard—The Hazard-Dean Coal Co. and the Daniel Boone 
Coal Co. are each making increases of several cars of coal 


a day. Orders have been placed for their entire product. 
Mining activity continues to increase in the Hazard coal 
fields. 


Harveyton—The Harvey Coal Co. is making its first ship- 
ments of coal from its new operation, the coal being des- 
tined to the markets of the Great Lake region. Owing to slips 
and slides on the First Creek Branch road shipments were 
unavoidably delayed. 


Whitesburg—It is announced that the South East Coal Co. 
will shortly begin the development of the George Hogg coal 
land tract at Roxana, Ky., below here on the Louisville & 
Nashville main line. A daily tonnage of 1,500 to 2,000 is pro- 
posed. 

OHIO 


Lafferty—The Old Virginia Hill Coal Co.’s mine at Lafferty, 
which was recently sold to the Cleveland-Belmont Coal Co., 
will shortly start operations. A force of men has been at 
work for some time cleaning up. When working full, this 
mine employs about 125 men. 


Athens—The New York Coal Co has taken steps to remove 
from the local court to the Federal courts the suits brought 
by a number of miners for damages alleged to have resulted 
from what are claimed to have been false arrests, growing 
out of the labor troubles of a few months back. Each man 
sued for $10,000. 


Glouster—It is stated that reports to the effect that Mine 
254, at Jacksonville, is in an unworkable condition on account 
of falls and water, are inaccurate, and that while there is 
some water in the mine from old Mine 24, all of the workings 
can be reached. Falls which have occurred will necessitate 
the abandonment of some of the entries, but the mine as a 
whole will be continued in operation. 

Reports from the W. P. Rice mine at Palos are to the 
effect that a fault struck recently will make it necessary to 
go 50 yd. through rock in order to reach the coal again. Mr. 
Rice intends to drive two entries through the rock, and has 
let contracts for that purpose. 


Columbus—Quite a few operators in the Hocking Valley 
announce the closing of mines after April 1, in order to make 
necessary repairs. This will be done regardless of the results 
of the wage scale conferences now being held at Mobile. The 
feeling is spreading that there will be a cessation of work in 
many Ohio mines unless the wage scale is arranged before 
the expiration of the present scale. 

A movement has been started in Ohio for the organization 
of an operators’ association, including the present organiza- 
tions in the eastern Ohio district, the Hocking Valley and 
the Cambridge district. There has been a need of a strong 
operators’ organization in the Buckeye State for years, espe- 
cially when the wage scale negotiations with miners are in 
progress, but every movement to organize such an association 
has failed. Some opposition to the present plan has devel- 
oped. 

INDIANA 


Brazil—An accident to the mine cages recently occurred 
at the Clay County Block Coal Co.’s mine near Brazil, and 
the men say they will not return to work until a rigid inspec- 
tion of this mechanism has been made by state inspectors. 
The accident occurred when the self-dumping cage tipped | 
over part way up the shaft, killing one man and severely in- 
juring two others. 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—The mines in this district are so rushed 
with orders that they cannot get enough men to handle the 
business. Madison mine No. 2 at Glen Carbon is greatly in 
need of more men. 


Hillsboro—The liability of a coal company for settling of 
the surface, due to removal of coal, was involved in the suit of 
Mrs. Clara B. Young against the Burnwell Coal Co., which 
occupied the attention of the Circuit Court here recently. 
Mrs. Young sued because three acres of her land settled, at 
places as much as 2 to 8 ft,, and the depression filled with 
water, making it untillable. The coal company set up the 
defense that the plaintiff had sold the land. The Court held 
that the sale did not affect her right to recover damages if it 
could be shown that the price received was affected by the 
condition complained of. After the trial had continued three 
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days the company settled the case by paying Mrs. Young $600 
and her costs. 


Springfield—lIllinois coal production decreased 4 per cent. in 
1915. The decrease is attributed partly to the increased use 
of hydro-electric power and partly to more efficient handling 
of railroad trains, whereby the number of trains is decreased 
and locomotives are fired more efficiently. 


Johnston City—It is reported that the Black Brier mine of 
the Williamson County Coal Co., at Johnston City, Il, has 
suffered from a squeeze of considerable size. A large accumu- 
lation of gas was set free, which necessitated the state mine 
examiner closing the mine for several days until the gas was 
fanned out. The mine has reopened and will soon be back 
to normal condition. 





OKLAHOMA 

MeAlester—A movement has been put on foot here with a 
view to securing the necessary legislation for the sale by the 
government of the underlying coal and mineral rights to the 
segregated coal lands in Pittsburg County. At present only 
the surface of the segregated lands can be sold, the coal and 
mineral rights being reserved. These rights cannot be sold 
until Congress passes a law authorizing their sale, or lease. 
If such legislation could be secured, several hundred thou- 
sand acres of rich coal lands would be made available for 
development in this section. 

Tellers for the election just held by the United 
Mine Workers of District 21, comprising the states of Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas, announce that the following offi- 
cers have been elected: President, J. G. Murray, Midland, 
Ark.; vice-president, John Wilkinson, Thurber, Texas; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. F. Ross, Lehigh, Okla. Members executive 
board—T. J. McClure, Gowan, Okla.; Charles Vanducker, Le- 
high, Okla.; Robert Boyd, Huntington, Ark., and Thomas 
Strongman, Thurber, Tex. Members conference committee— 
T. D. Clark, Krebs, Okla.; J. C. Jones, Gowan, Okla.; D. G. 
MecSpadden, Fort Smith, Ark., and Jack Winters, Spadra, Ark. 
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Edgar Cartright recently accepted a position as engineer 
with the Morris Run Coal Co. 


John J. Wolfersperger, until recently superintendent of the 
Yampa Valley Coal Co., at Pallas, near Oak Creek, Routt 
County, Colo., is doing some prospecting in the same county. 


Charles Cunningham, a geological expert and mining engi- 
neer, will in future make his headquarters in Charleston, 
W. Va., having moved his offices to this point from Hunt- 
ington. 


Fred. L. Swanson has resigned from the sales force of 
the West Virginia Coal Co. at St. Louis, Mo., to take the man- 
agement of the mine of the White City Coal and Mining Co., 
at Norris City, Ill. 


J. E. Hamilton, for the past three years mine foreman for 
the Rosemont Coal Co., has resigned his position to accept 
the superintendency of the Blue Ridge and Hero Mines, at 
Lumberport, W. Va. 


Charles D. Ellis has been appointed local commercial agent 
of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio R.R., and will open an office 
in the Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Ellis was formerly 
connected with the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 


S. A. McManigal has been elected president of the Maple 
Hill Coal Co., and will take up the duties of sales manager 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of T. C. Collins. 
Mr. McManigal is a well-known figure in Ohio coal circles. 

Harvey T. Maude, for some time in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been promoted to the position of salesman and placed in 
charge of the company’s business in Indiana, succeeding Harry 
J. Knowles. 

W. W. Inglis, general manager of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., has been appointed general manager of the coal mining 
department of the Lackawanna Railroad Co. A report circu- 
lated said a general shake-up in Lackawanna oOfficialdom is 
about to take place. 


T. B. Foust, of LaFollette, Tenn., furnace superintendent 
for the receiver of the LaFollette Iron Co., has been appointed 
manager for the LaFollette Coal and Iron Co., which recently 
took over the properties of the LaFollette Iron Co. and the 
LaFollette Coal, Iron and Railway Co. 


B. F. Rice, consulting engineer for the Stearns Rogers 
Mfg. Co., Denver, and inventor of the screenless coal sizer 
(which on an installation near Crested Butte shows more 
than a 6% saving in breakage at that hard coal operation), 
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is making an installation at one of the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co. collieries near Lansford. 


EK. L. Carpenter, president of the Black Hawk Coal Co., 
the Consolidated Fuel Co., the Panther Coal Co., and vice- 
president of the Castle Valley Coal Co., all of Utah, recently 
resigned his positions. Other resignations in the personnel 
of these firms include Leon Carpenter, superintendent of the 
Black Hawk Coal Co., James Carpenter, engineer of the 
above named companies, also the cashier and auditor of the 
four companies, Messrs. Schultz and Lambkin, while other 
resignations are expected. The four companies were recently 
united into one under the name of the United States Fuel 
Co. with C. W. Van Law as president. 
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Peter Reeb, president of Reeb Bros., contractors and coal 
operators for 24 years, died at his home, 500 Centreville street, 
Belleville, Ill., recently, following an illness of 10 months, 
due to spinal trouble and a nervous breakdown. 


Bryce R. Blair, aged 84 years, a prominent mining and 
railroad engineer, passed away at his home in Carbondale, 
Penn., on Feb. 11. Mr. Blair was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
Sept. 21, 1832, and sailed for this country Sept. 14, 1852. He 
entered the employ of his uncle, Frank Blair, a contractor, 
then employed in the construction of the North Branch Canal. 
Afterward he was employed by the Lackawanna and Blooms- 
burg R.R. He remained with this company until the road 
In February, 1865, he became general mana- 
ger of the Nottingham Coal Co. This company leased the 
Reynolds and other tracts in Plymouth Township. Mr. Blair 
sank the Nottingham shaft (now Nottingham No. 15 of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.) through 40 ft. of quicksand 
and built the original Nottingham breaker. In the erection 
of this breaker and sinking of the shaft not a single accident 
occurred until the coal was struck. He also sunk the Rey- 
nolds No. 16 shaft. He remained as head of the Nottingham 
company until 1869, when he became chief engineer for Fonda 
& Diven, and constructed the Jefferson branch of the Erie 
R.R., Lanesboro branch of the Delaware & Hudson R.R., the 
Huntington & Broad Top R.R. at Saxton, and later built the 
second track of the Lackawanna & Bloomsburg R.R. Mr. 
Blair in 1879 purchased the Wyoming Steel and Edge Tool 
Co., and for a few years operated this plant. Later he super- 
intended the building of the Eagle Refinery of the Standard 
Oil Co. at Communipaw, N. J. In 1858 he was united in mar- 
riage to Emma J. Tubbs, of Shickshinny. To them 11 children 
were born, two daughters and nine sons. 
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Automatic Coal Conveyor Co., Old Colony Building, 
cago. Illustrated, 15 pages, 31%4x6 in. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Condensers.” Illustrated; 8 pp., 6x9 in. 
The North Western Expanded Metal Co., 
“Chanelath.” Illustrated, 43 pp., 6x9 in. 
Beaudry & Co., Ine., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Hammers.” Illustrated; 16 pp., 314%4x6 in. 


S. C. Webb Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. “What Causes Delays 
in Hoisting?’ Illustrated folder, 31%4x6 in. 


Riverside Metal Refining Co., Connellsville, 
Coketown Metal.” Illustrated, 36 pv., 3%x6 in. 


The Seranton Pump Co., Scranton, Penn. Bulletin No. 106. 
“Triplex Plunger Pumps.” Illustrated, 8 pp., 6x9 in. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Tllustration, 26 pp., 9x11 in. 


The Main Belling Co., Philadelphia, New York and Chicago. 
“Leviathan Anaconda Belting.” Illustrated; 63 pp., 8%4x11 in. 


The Armstrong Cork and Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


“Mesta Barometric 


Chicago, I11. 


“Beaudry 


Penn., ‘Old 


The Maleoimson Briquet Engineering Co., 
“Malcolmson Briquetting Plants.” 


“Nonpariel Cork Board Insulation.” Illustrated, 151 pp., 
6x9 in. 

The Enterprise Foundry and Machine Works, Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn. ‘Modern Mine Transportation.” Illustrated; 23 pp., 
6x9 in. 


The Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich., “How Do 
You Muck?’ Illustrated folder of the Halby shovelling 


machine. 
The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Catalog D. “Brownhoist Tramrail Systems, Trolleys, Elec- 


tric Hoists.” Illustrated, 64 pp., 6x9 in. 
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The Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, New York, Jersey City. 
“Square Pot Heaters and Newport Ranges.” Illustrated, 36 


Del Xo wl. 
The Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Co., Carteret, 
N. J. “Steam Tables and Psychometric Tables.” Illustrated, 


56 pp. 4x64 in. 


Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bulletin No. 41. 
“Mine Pumps.” 


“The 
Illustrated, 35 pp., 
Illustrated, 12 pp., 


The Union Steam 
Union Centrifugal Pump.” 
6x9 in. Bulletin No. 23, 
6x9 in. 


Chris D. Schramm & Son, Philadelphia, Penn., catalog 
No. 5, “Portable Compressed Air Outfit.” Also catalog No. 10, 
“The Schramm Portable Compressor on the Job,’ Bulletin 
No. 155, “Schramm Compressor Pump Combination,” Bulletin 
No. 220, “Rock Drills.” Illustrated, 6x9 in. 
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The Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. is 
H. G. O’Brien has been 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
preparing to close its Buffalo agency. 
the sales agent for some years. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mines on the Iron Mountain R.R. in south- 
ern Illinois recently suffered a stringent car shortage, some 
of them receiving cars but one day, owing to high water 
and washouts. 





Steubenville, Ohio—The concrete bases for the new La 
Belle coke ovens have been completed and the work of con- 
struction is being pushed rapidly both day and night. The 
ovens will be in use during the coming summer, it is thought. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Safety First Department of the 
Colonial Supply Co. has been taken over by the Safety First 
Supply Co. The offices and display rooms of this firm are 
located at 1106-1107 Hartje Bldg., Wood St. and ist Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 





Indianapolis, Ind.—The Knox County Coal Co. was recently 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to produce coal and 
coal products. The directors are H. A. Huskey, E. D. Logsden, 
A. W. Coulter, Charles E. Freeman, John T. Oliphant, and 
William M. Zeller. 


New York, N. ¥.—The New York office of the Ohio Brass 
Co. recently removed to new quarters in the Hudson Termi- 
nal Building. This new office is in the same relative position 
as the old but is eight stories above it. The present location 
is 1822, Hudson Terminal, 30 Church Street. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation has authorized the expenditure of 
$15,000,000 for the erection of one of the largest byproduct 
coke plants ever built. Land for the purpose has been pur- 
chased at Clairton, Penn., and the work of erection will be 
started in the spring. 


St. Louis, Mo.—With the Arkansas mines practically ou* 
of commission, owing to rains and high water, the Kansas 
mines only partially recovered from the same trouble and 
all Missouri mines taxed to the utmost capacity, a consider- 
able demand now exists for Illinois coal to supply the Kansas 
and Nebraska markets. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Marling Coal Co. was recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators 
are J. C. McKinley, Nelson C. Hubbard, B. C. Christy, L. W. 
Brown and H. B. Lockwood. This firm has also the right to 
engage in general lines of business in connection with the 
mining of coal and ore. 


Lexington, Ky.—The holdings of the Mineral Fuel Co., the 
Elkhorn Fuel Co., the Elkhorn Mining Co. and the Elkhorn 
Fuel Corporation in the eastern Kentucky coal field, are being 
combined by interests said to have Rockefeller backing. 
Capitalization is said to have been effected through the issu- 
ance of $9,000,000 of notes. 


Reading, Penn.—Large shipments of coal continue to be 
offered to the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. in such volume 
as at times to add seriously to the general freight congestion. 
On one day the past week the anthracite collieries loaded 1872 
ears of coal, and in addition on the same day 1952 cars of 
bituminous coal came to the company at its Rutherford yards, 
near Harrisburg. 


Martinsburg, W. Wa.—Considerable interest has been 
aroused throughout the Georges Creek mining region over 
the discovery of approximately 400 acres of big vein coal 
at Mount Savage. It is estimated that this tract will yield 
between two and a half and three million tons of coal. It 
was the general impression that the big vein had been worked 
out at this point. 
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Monongahela, Penn.—A rumor has received circulation in 
Monongahela that a new steel railroad-and-river tipple will 
be erected on the site of the old Garfield mine, just below 
Courtney. Engineers are at work in that vicinity. The new 
tipple at Black Diamond will be built, it having been author- 
ized by the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which recently took over the 
holdings of the river combine. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Colonial Trust Co. of this city 
has foreclosed a $7,000,000 mortgage against the Isabella-Con- 
nellsville Coke Co. The trust account took this action on be- 
half of the bondholders, for whom it is acting as trustee, and 
the land comprising 45 tracts will be offered for sale on Mar. 
6. The property is an asset of the former firm of J. S. & 
Ww. S. Kuhn, who failed in 19138. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The General Coal Products Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. The incor- 
porators, all of Wheeling, are John C. Arbenz, Nell Moran, E. 
BE. Schaffer, John C. Palmer, Jr., and Frank W. Nesbitt. The 
firm has the right to engage in other lines of business such 
as operating railroads and steamboat lines for the securing 
of the coal products and transporting them to market. 


Beaver Meadow, Penn.—The operators of the Evans Col- 
liery have acquired a lease on a tract of land near their 
plant under which a valuable coal deposit lies, which they 
will begin immediate preparations to reach. Workmen 
are already engaged on sinking a new slope, which, when 
completed, will be equipped with modern electrical machinery 
and will greatly increase the output of the colliery. The new 
tract is owned by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


Hopkinsville, Ky.—Deeds have been recorded in the 
Christian County Court noting the conveyance of the mines 
and property formerly belonging to the Empire Coal Co. from 
Claiborne N. Bryan, ete., to John Hutton, of Shelbyville, Tenn., 
and G. Bibb Jacobs, of Nashville, Tenn. The Bryans acquired 
the property last September from the Empire company. It is 
estimated to be worth from $30,000 to $50,000 and is located 
in the northern part of Christian County, Kentucky. 


Washington, D. C.—The Graves Coal and Coke Co., of 
St. Louis, recently filed a complaint against the Frisco, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois and Illinois Central railroads, alleging 
the collection of unreasonable rates on shipments of coal 
from Duquoin, Ill., to Cape Girardeau, Mo., and reconsigned 
to Gideon, Mo. A rate of $1.45 per ton was charged for 
the movement, which is charged to be 25c. per ton in excess 
of what would have been a reasonable rate. Reparation is 
asked. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Director of Public Utilities Hooke has taken 
charge of a wooden dock at the foot of O’Fallon St., which 
has been leased to the city. Electric cranes are to be placed 
on it for transferring freight from tracks to boats and barges. 
A warehouse is to be erected. The temporary dock will be 
used until the permanent one is completed at the foot of 
North Market St. This is the first step in St. Louis toward 
the restoration of heavy traffic in coal and other freight on 
the Mississippi River. 


Pikeville, Ky.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has its engi- 
neers at work on the location of an extension from Kenova, 
W. Va., up the left bank of the Big Sandy River to the mouth 
of Shelby Creek in Pike County, where it will connect with 
its line 30 mi. up the creek to Jenkins, the seat of the Con- 
solidation operations. The B. & O. has been delivering to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Shelby Creek. The Virginian Railroad 
is said to be planning an extension from Bluefield, W. Va., 
into the Elkhorn field by means of a connection with the B. & 
O. at Shelby Creek. : 


St. Louis, Mo.—Regular barge-line service for the trans- 
portation of coal and other freight between St. Louis and New 
Orleans will be established this spring by the Inland Naviga- 
tion Co., according to John H. Bernhard, president of the com- 
pany, who says the initial sailing from St. Louis will be 
Apr. 15. The company’s first barge will have a capacity of 
1,600 tons and will be equipped with screw propellers. The 
company plans to have a fleet of 36 barges by the spring of 
1918, varying in capacity from 1,600 to 5,000 tons. The run- 
ning time to New Orleans is to be five days. The company 
expects to give service almost all the year round. 








St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of railroads operating eastward 
from Chicago and St. Louis still find it difficult to handle the 
large volume of tonnage which is being offered with any- 
thing like usual dispatch. This vast tonnage is more largely 
diversified at the present time than for two or three years 
and indicates the amount of business which is flowing east- 
ward from Western sources and foretells the steady increase 
in general business. The labor situation is expected to play 
an important part in connection with railroad revenues in 
the not far distant future. Little change has been experienced 
in the west-bound movement, the volume being about equal 
to that of former normal years. 
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General Review 


Anthracite softer in spite of low temperatures. Plentiful 
supplies of bituminous, but sellers still confident. Interior 
market less satisfactory. Middle Western situation continues 
strong as result of floods and severe weather. 


Anthracite—The warm weather of last week caused a 
decided reaction in the hard coal trade, which even the lowest 
temperature of the season, the early part of this week, failed 
to rectify entirely. Dealers still buy so long as they have 
storage room available, but consumers are showing little 
interest in the situation, in spite of the impending labor con- 
ferences and other factors of a constructive nature. Premium 
coal has practically disappeared, while a number of buyers 
have even been hard pressed to find a prompt disposal for 
some heavy orders placed during the recent stringency. The 
position of the sellers is notably less confident than it has 
been for some time past. There is a heavy movement to the 
interior points from the upper Lake docks, which will be 
practically cleaned up when the Lake season opens. 


Bituminous—Supplies are more than adequate for all re- 
quirements, and prices have fluctuated erratically, but ship- 
pers are holding off and not attempting to force the market. 
In spite of the cumulative effects of the coldest temperatures 
of the winter, with the accompanying interruptions to trans- 
portation, the market is decidedly uncertain, and consignment 
coal is frequently difficult to move, even at substantial con- 
cessions on the recent high prices. Selling interests refuse to 
concede any definite weakness; they are confident that the low 
prices cannot continue for long, and are not committing them- 
selves far into the future. However, there is considerable 
coal at distributing centers, while most consumers have fair 
stocks and there is little anxiety over the outlook. Tentative 
negotiations on April contracts are being followed with much 
interest, but no significant developments have yet appeared 


Exports—Further advances in ocean freights seem to have 
placed a restraining influence on the offshore business again, 
the movement over the Hampton Roads piers for last week 
having shown a sharp decline. The prohibitive levels at 
which freights are now ruling have resulted in a large ac- 
cumulation of export orders, and it is to be hoped that the 
rumors to the effect that the British Government proposes 
taking stringent measures to rectify this situation will be 
soon realized. Supplies at the loading points, however, still 
continue only about normal, some shippers occasionally run- 
ning short and others having free coal to offer at intervals. 


Ohio Valley—The colder weather has stimulated the de- 
mand and interrupted the movement, with a result that the 
market is temporarily stiffer, but the tendency over the past 
several weeks has been disappointing. Most of the heavy 
buyers have apparently dropped out of the market, and it is 
slowly becoming evident that a return of the urgent demand 
of a month or so ago is very doubtful before Apr. 1 at least. 
However, orders for steam coal continue fairly persistent, and 
while there are occasional sales of tonnage on demurrage at 
something less than the full mine quotation, these are not of 
sufficient volume to disturb the equilibrium of the market. 


Middle West—The severe weather conditions and inade- 
quate car supply have created a strong demand for all grades, 
particularly screenings, though prices are not unduly in- 
flated. The heavy stocks accumulated in anticipation of a 
suspension of mining operations is carrying most consumers 
through in a satisfactory manner, but it is doubtful if they 
will be able to replenish these again, as there is a large 
accumulation of unfilled orders now on hand. There are occa- 
sional urgent orders on which the matter of prices is a minor 
consideration, and the situation in the Northwest is particu- 
larly acute. On contracts for the new year, Middle Western 
agencies are very conservative about committing themselves 
over any appreciable period, while most of the small steam 
consumers are not evincing much interest in the matter. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite production still heavily curtailed, 
and storage facilities of the companies choked full of coal. 
Bituminous buyers in control of the market are showing no 
anxiety regarding supplies. Preliminary forecasts on the 
Lake trade discouraging. No indications of any improvement 
in the Middle West. 
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Business Opinions 


Tron Age—With further price advances, and the end not 
yet in sight, withdrawals and postponement of new steel- 
taking projects occur, but they are as nothing in comparison 
with the avalanche of inquiries which are expected in early 
weeks from non-belligerent nations. The vague and general 
feelers from these sources are fast giving way to requests 
specific as to kind, amount and delivery. They come from 
quarters which have been waiting, for one reason and another, 
until the war should close, and their needs are urgent. The 
peace and war demands from the outside thus are calculated 
to keep the mills busy if domestic consumers are not willing 
to pay present high prices. There seem to be little indication 
of softer prices. 


Boston News Bureau—The general situation, while exceed- 
ingly favorable in the main, has its uncertain side and this 
is dominant in conserving public sentiment. Apparently the 
large volume of trade and the ever-increasing profits lose 
their normal effect because of the fear of international con- 
troversies and domestic labor troubles. There is a general 
tendency among investors and the largest professional .trad- 
ers to await events bearing on the foreign situation as well 
as upon our own political position. But all this does not 
create any real feeling of pessimism. It only checks the 
courage to expand that would be the case under normal con- 
ditions. 


Dun—Less dependence is placed upon foreign business as 
internal demands show further expansion. War contracts 
still bulk large, but strictly domestic requirements are an 
increasingly potent factor and provide a more substantial 
basis for permanent progress. Permits taken out for new 
construction in January in 81 leading cities in the United 
States call for an expenditure of $46,378,478, an increase of 
36.4% as compared with the $34,013,692 reported by these: 
centers for the same month in 1915. Commercial failures this 
week are 408, against 469 last week, 442 the preceding week: 
and 455 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Industry is sold up for months to come, scar= 
city of materials is patent, demand is apparently insatiable, 
regardless of prices, and the country is confronted by an ex- 
traordinary situation. Buyers’ excursions to the larger metro- 
politan cities have brought in an army of visiting merchants, 
the result being an active demand on jobbers for textiles, with 
interior merchants buying freely because of concern over 
probable lack of desirable supplies later on, and in numer- 
ous instances this feeling is manifested in requests for prompt 
shipments of goods required for use this spring, which fact 
also evidences the existence of light stocks in the hands of 
final purveyors. 


Dry Goods Economist—In the New York market the week 
has been more active than any week within a long period. 
Buyers in practically all lines are in the market in large 
numbers, so much so, indeed, that in some houses difficulty 
is experienced in giving all of them attention. From all over 
the country the demand for merchandise continues to in- 
crease, and, in many cases, sellers are refusing to accept 
orders as large as the buyers would like to place. It is evi- 
dent that merchants, merchandise men and department heads 
generally recognize not only that there is prospect of scar- 
city, but that today merchandise of practically every kind 
is good property. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
Gry goods is well ahead of that of the corresponding period of 
a year ago. Road sales for immediate and spring delivery ar2 
running well ahead and are continuing to show great gains 
for fall delivery. There have been more customers in the 
market during the week than a year ago, and buying in the 
house has been excellent in all lines. Prices on staple cotton 
goods and other lines are firm. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Twenty-five per 
cent. more wool is being daily consumed than ever before 
in the history of the country. Stocks of wool in the hands 
of Boston dealers are rapidly being exhausted, but foreign 
wools are arriving in considerable quantities. The woolen 
goods market continues to show much activity, but the inter- 
est is not as great as it has been in recent weeks. 
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Hampton Roads prices stationary. More even movement 
pf coal coastwise, and New England prices relatively easy. 
Georges Creek in better supply. Pennsylvania grades un- 
changed. Water freights slightly firmer and anthracite in 
better supply. 

Bituminous—Indications now are that the winter will 
pass without any material advance in the market price of 
Pocahontas and New River at Hampton Roads. This is re- 
markable for a season that has been characterized by all kinds 
of congestion on the railroads; $2.85 continues the ruling fig- 
ure and loading dispatch with most of the agencies is still 
excellent. Marine transportation is moving better and there 
is much more regularity to the coastwise trade than was the 
case a month ago. The situation is not normal, however; 
there is still a dearth of f.o.b. inquiry and only a spasmodic 
demand for coal at New England distributing points. 

Prices have not receded the past week as they did the 
week previous. A cold spell and nearly three days of snow- 
storm somewhat stimulated the market and by interrupting 
the movement of vessels caused a better request momentarily. 
At the same time coal ‘fon the market” is hard to sell and 
alongside prices are easy at around $5.25 for best grades, in 
raedium-sized cargoes. Larger cargoes would be still more 
difficult to dispose of. 

The situation on Georges Creek is much improved. Barges 
are now loading more regularly at the Baltimore terminals 
and there is a sufficient supply at Philadelphia and at New 
York to care for current contract requirements. No announce- 
ment has yet been made with regard to new season contracts, 
but there is likely to be some canvassing before February 
is over. 

There is little change in the Pennsylvania grades. Move- 
ment all-rail has improved somewhat but there are still em- 
bargoes against some of the connecting lines at this end, 
in addition to a general shortage of locomotives. Prices 
are on about the same basis, f.o.b. mines, as a week ago, with 
sales not very plentiful. Operators who found it difficult to 
make deliveries on contracts are now sending small lots for- 
ward and there is much less anxiety on the part of consumers. 
Neither is there much interest in prices after Apr. 1. 

The fear of a prolonged tie-up in bituminous is not so 
much in evidence as early in the winter. The uncertainty 
is not good for the trade and it will be interesting to see if 
any pronounced advance on Pennsylvania grades can be 
maintained. 

Anthracite—Shipments have come forward in better volume 
since the mild weather in January. Stove is a little easier 
to get and sizes altogether are better assorted. The least 
spurt from the big cities, however, would quickly change 
this. Steam sizes are none too plentiful, and somewhat 
higher prices are ruling. Marine freights are so high that 
practically nothing has been heard from the independent 
shippers in this territory, except occasionally in sections 
where deliveries are all-rail. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore  F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields......... . $2.95@3.60 $3.25@3.85 .......... $1.70@2.35 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3.10@3.85 3.40@4.10 .......... 1.90@2.60 


Georges Creek*......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2 85@3.00 .......... 
4+Contract. 
Pocahontas and New River are quoted $2.85 f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston and Providence, 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $5@5.25. 


NEW YORK 

Demand for anthracite quiet and no premium cecal at 
Tidewater. Egg the shortest and steam sizes plentiful. Bitu- 
minous prices easy and demand slack. Embargoes reéstab- 
lished. Shippers not pushing sales. 

Anthracite—Although the week opened with the lowest 
temperatures of the winter the anthracite market remained 
quiet and inactive. Demand during the week previous had 
been limited and the market only about resumed a normal ac- 
tivity. Premium coal has almost entirely disappeared except 
in sections of New England still under embargo where supply 
continues short. Dealers do not appear anxious to stock 
up and appear confident of being able to secure all they re- 
quire. The heavier arrivals have filled the docks and it has 
been necessary for some railroads to renew the embargoes. 

Demand for all prepared coals at Tidewater is easy, but 
along the line it is more active. At Tidewater egg coal is the 
shortest but shippers find no difficulty in taking care of all 
orders. Steam grades are plentiful with a surplus in most 
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sizes. Pea coal quotations vary according to necessity. De- 

mand for buckwheat No. 1 is the strongest with prices rang- 

ing from $2.85 to $3. 
Current quotations, 


gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


, Lower Ports Upper Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken. . 2.4: desist eos $5.10 

Wee | ..sic/sie:0 vie/eoele tate] See OD, $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5.35@5.35 
Stove .: ..4:o pete nee 5.30@5.30 5.35 5.35@5.35 
Chestnut 23-5. saree 5.55 5.55@5.55 5.60 5.60@5.60 
Pea... :n< caren ere 3.50 3.75@4 00 3275p 3.80@4.05 
Buckwheat? so. mitered 2.75 2.85@3 25 2.80 2.90@3.30 
Rice’... 7. see eee S25 2.00@2 25 2.30 2.05@2.30 
Barley «...2 toe aero sas) 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.55@1.80 


Bituminous—Supply is more than sufficient to meet imme- 
diate demands and the early part of the week embargoes 
were in force at most of the docks and on most of the railroads 
inland. Quotations as low as $2.85 are heard at Tidewater but 
the average low figure is nearer $3.25. Mine prices range from 
$1.45 to $1 more, according to the road over which shipments 
were to be made. Prices have fluctuated considerably during 
the week, but shippers have not been urging buyers. Much 
is heard about Pittsburgh coals being brought to, or on their 
way to, this inarket, but shippers of other grades do not 
appear to worry much. Some attention is now being devoted 
to contracts for the new year and there is talk of a sub- 
stantial advance over last. year’s prices with the outcome 
hinging largely on the results of the conferences between 
the operators and mine-workers. No large contracts are 
reported closed as yet. Car supply and labor shortage con- 
tinue important factors in the general situation, but with 
the market in its present condition there are no serious 
results as yet. 

Current quotations, 


gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $4.25@4.50 34.25@4.50 $4.25@4.50 $2.75@3.00 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.50@38.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 1.95@2.20 
Clearfield: 
Medium.....:........ 3.20@8.50) 73.25@3.00 eee 1.70@1.95 
Ordinary. (44,52 Gneee 3.25@38.50 3.25@38.50 ........5. 1.70@1.95 
Broad Top Mountainiy oni <cielstsiableisiertigie tthe ices nee aia, 6 creek eA Bob 
Cambria County: 
South Forks: See 3°50@3215 eae s4 See 1.95@2.20 
Nanty Glo..aj0ee eres 3.35@3:.60 ... c/o eae - 1.80@2.05 
Barnesboro. seeeeeeeee 3.25@8..50) 225 seucietes oe ee eee 1.70@1.95 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning......... ic ee 3.35@3.60 3.35@3.60 1.80@2 05 
Medium. {sees eee 3.25@3 50 3.25@8.50 3.25@3.50 1.70@1.95 
Latrobe... . Nimteaeeneete 8 .00@3: 25.) i. acne thee eee 1 45@1.70 
Greensburg... aaa 8 25@3--40) aise cusietew ial Ne eee 1.70@1.85 
Westmoreland........ 3:80@4.00 (9 SL. Se ee 2.25@2.45 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 3 25@3.40 3.25@3.40 1.45@1.60 
Fairmont mine-runs) oe 3 25@3.40 3.25@3.40 1.45@1.60 
Steam....:......c0++ee0e-eteue--: 8 O9@8S°25 (5 00G3 couriers 
Western Maryland.:...2........ 4. 3. 00@3 25 3.00@3.25 1 45@1 70 
PHILADELPHIA 


Stove active, chestnut slow and egg heavy. Smaller de- 
mand for buekwheat and rice, but prices firm on all sizes. 
Dealers anxious for tax refund. Bituminous prices lower, 
with embargoes on and cars short. 

Anthracite—With the return of mild weather conditions 
some of the dealers are paying the penalty of ordering coal 
so recklessly during the short period of severe weather when 
shipments were slow. The business has fallen off consider- 
ably and whole trainloads of coal have been consigned to a 
single dealer. Demurrage and transfer charges have piled 
up until quite a few dealers are facing a heavy expense. The 
dealers seem to be particularly critical as to the preparation 
of the coal now that the business has slackened; they are 
now either asking allowances or want to be relieved of 
consignments. 

While business on the whole remains good, there is no 
particular rush. The dealers show no hesitancy in buying 
when they have room, but the domestic consumers show no 
interest in spite of all strike talk. Without severe weather 
it is not expected there will be any big demand until March, 
when a more active market will develop. Some of the large 
shippers who have enormous stocks of chestnut and other 
sizes in storage are becoming anxious and are not at all sure 
of moving the coal before the anticipated suspension in the 
spring. Most of the complaints of slow business are coming 
from the individuals, who are having some trouble in selling 
their production and at times have coal standing awaiting or- 
ders. They are not charging premiums on pea coal, but 
have reduced the price to the circular rate of $2.55 with 
the idea of using it to help move the slower prepared sizes. 

Pea coal will be the last size to be affected by any slump 
that might come. Shipments continue heavy and orders for 
it are out of all proportion as compared with egg, stove and 
chestnut. All dealers seem determined to have a stock on 
hand in the event of the mining interests discontinuing 
making this size, as is now freely predicted. Buckwheat and 
rice experienced some falling off in orders. Nevertheless the 
prices of all steam grades continue well above the circular. 
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The retail dealers are getting more anxious as to the re- 
fund of the Pennsylvania State tax since the last word on the 
subject has been said by the state officials. Many of the deal- 
ers are getting insistent that the return be made at once 
and threaten to claim interest. 

Prices per gross ton at mines for line shipment and f.0.b. 
Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken,.....0...... #3. 60 $4.85 Pea. ssiacenl ees ... $2.55 $3.30 
be Ree 3.85 5.10 Buckwheat........- 1.55 2.30 
OO ee 4.10 5.10 Rice.... 2:7. 0nune .90 1.80 
CCE i ae 4.25 5.35 Barley :...: \sheeieee .55 1.30 


Bituminous—All grades have declined from 10c. to 25c. a 
ton, despite the fact that railroad embargoes are more strin- 
gent than ever and the car supply is poor, some mines being 
closed down from this cause. The mining interests are con- 
fident that the low prices cannot stand for very long and 
they are not committing themselves more than a day ahead at 
a time. The consumer, with a fair stock in storage, and with 
the first of April somewhat less of the bugaboo than it was 
ten days ago, is loath to buy. There is a feeling that the 
various embargoes placed on shipments out of this territory 
will cause fuel to accumulate here with a consequent lowering 
of price. There is no considerable quantity of free coal in 
the market, except at the piers where there is a slight accumu- 
lation on account of a week-long fog retarding vessel move- 
ment down the bay. 

Present offerings per gross ton at mines are about as 
follows: : 


> 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $2.90@3 00 Fairmont gas, }......... $1.90@2.00 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.40@2.50 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.70@1.80 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.85@2.00 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.50@1.60 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.70@1.80 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.70@1.80 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.65@1.75 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.50@1.60 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.50@1.60 
BALTIMORE 
Embargoes cause a slump in prices. Exports continue 


light. Severe weather helps anthracite sales. 

With only Port Richmond and Curtis Bay open to shipment 
for the most of last week, the bituminous market has slumped 
further. Prices vary widely on individual quotations and 
sales, but in many cases were nearly a dollar off high level 
of the recent boom. Export movement continues light. Last 
week the total foreign loading was 14,857 tons of bituminous 
and 923 tons of anthracite. The official figures for January 
show a total export for that month of 42,302 tons. 

A cold wave has caused activity in anthracite sales and 
smaller sizes are scarce in some yards. 

Bituminous prices at the outset of the present week 
were about as follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein AR ed $3.43 Ordinary mine run $1.20 $2.68 
Geo. Crk. open 2.00 3.18 Ordinary %..52.5. 1.20 2.68 
Clearfield. . . 1.50 .2.68 Ordinary slack.... 1.40 
South Fork. . 1375) 2193 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe.. 1.30 2.48 TUN ose ee Out of market 
Somerset ‘(best) . 1.60 2.78 Low sulphur } Out of market 
Somerset (goo d).. 1.50 2.68 Low sulphur 
Quemahoning.. 1 ts ae slack>.\./taa aravere Out of market 
Freeport... ....... 1.2 4 *F.o.b. j f 
Miller Vein. . 1.70 2.88 0. Diy Outaitaaienes 

HAMPTON ROADS 


Dumpings for all ports showing up well. Government 
takes fair quantity. Demand continues good. 

The dumpings at tidewater continue heavy. Foreign 
cargoes for the week have increased in both number and 
tonnage over the previous week, while the coastwise move- 
ment has also been large and the government has taken some 
coal by colliers. Coal for Bermuda has gone to both Hamilton 
and St. Georges and has becn somewhat in excess of the usual 
movement in that direction. The coal has been taken care of 
largely by American tonnage, both steam and sail. 

The demand continues good for both spot and contract coal 
with prices showing very little change. There is somewhat 
of a shortage on all grades and indications are that there will 
be some advance in both the standard run-of-mine and high 
volatile. The demand for this latter coal during the week 
has been considerably in excess of the supply there being 
practically none on hand that was not sold up. 

The supply of both Pocahontas and New River is somewhat 
below normal and while some of the suppliers are short and 
having difficulty in getting coal forward there are others with 
some free spot coal but in no extra large quantity. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 











Railroad Jan. 15 Jan. 22 Jan. 29 Feb. 5 Feb. 12 

Norfolk & Western.... 144,969 142,335 147,506 128,288 158,265 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 105,053 98,388 117,715 106,543 106 525 
ROMANINIGTL 5 aca) 5c eo vial 88,396 101,237 100,435 75,840 63,056 
MGSESAG cretalel ere eae tera 338,418 341,960 365,746 310,671 327,846 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 


UVONONONOGUGUSONSOEOOCUODONUOSONOODORUOOUEVOADESUEOUTONUUOOCCOOUEDOCONOOEOOCUEOOOOEROEOEOOOUOEOEOONUEEOCOEOEOUOD EAE OOO EN OED EAE E NCEE 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Export coal orders are accumulating very rapidly, owing 
to the scarcity of boats, and notwithstanding the fact that 
shippers are offering advanced rates, they are having diffi- 
culty in securing tonnage; $14.40 with 500 tons per day dis- 
charge is offered freely for any size steamers to lower Plate 
ports, but tonnage is not obtainable at this rate. Steamers 
have been closed at $26.40 to ports on the West Coast of 
Italy, and additional tonnage can be secured at this figure; 
$3.50 with 1,500 tons per day discharge is offered to Havana, 
parties intimating that they will pay $3.75 to $4. Windward 
Island rates are advancing to new high levels. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 





TT 


To Rate To Rate 
FLAVANG acre es cite elitists $3.50@4.00 Bermuda............,.. $4.50@5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 4.75 Word Crges. tas caterasin. 6.50@7.00 
Cienfuegoss2 hie eee €500@43.75 TLTAMpPICON ss os) cele ofeielee 6.50@7.00 
Bee au Spain, Trinidad. 7.00@8.00 Rio....... ........... 15 60@ 16. 80? 
St. Lucia. cae cn ee Ge O0G)S OOM Santos ieee an tect ae 16.80? 
St. Lhomas....c cess | O-00G@)7,.008 IWlontevided: ca. . secs > os 16.80! 
Barbados'!s]...% es facies orate dead BuenosAires orLa Plata} .16.80? 
Kin gatoniie.. sree cies HOH. 00 sUROGATIONe sae sees slahiaos 18.002 
Guracdol es ences secs 6. 50@7, OOp.c* West Coast of Italy..... 26.40 
Dantiagoun cee 4.50@5.50 Barcelona**,... . .24.00 
Guantanamo............ 4.50@5.50 Valparaiso or Callao. ...17.00 
Demerara.. 7.00@8.00 Marseilles.. PAG . «20520 


* Consifuesa paying dockage dues. ** Spanish ance foe Recon + Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. +t For very quick discharge. 


1500 tons discharge @ 30c. 2 500 discharge. And p.e. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


There appears to be a light demand for small barges from 
Hampton Roads, 1,000 to 1,500 tons, but above that the orders 
are only scattering. There is some rechartering, but less than 
a week ago. Steamer. owners find it extremely hard to 
charter along the coast at anything like the rates that obtain 
on small boats; 1,500-ton barges are quoted at $2.25@2.50, 
Hampton Roads to Boston, but it is doubtful if a 5,000-ton 
boat could command a flat $2. Marine freights from New 
York have softened, especially on Long Island Sound, about an 
even dollar being the highest charter recently. Meanwhile, 
rates on bituminous in anthracite-carrying barges from Phila- 
delphia are $1.25 to Boston. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Feb. 12: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 

Joel Cook? St. Georges 534 Hermod? Barbadoes 4,462 
Italia? Genoa 3,194 Vitalia7 Santiago 1,500 
Anna R. Hei- S. S. Orion™ Curacao 2,300 

dritter? St. Georges 1,066 Clarissa 
Frances Hyde? St. Georges 882 Radcliffe® Genoa 9,300 
Ellin* Piraeus 5,296* Nolisment® 7,800 
Venator? Manzanillo 1,500 Strathfillan® Rio de Janeiro 5,500 
Cora A.* St. Georges 614 Negus? Barbadoes 4,100 
Hugh de 2 _ é Uranus® 5,900 

Payens® anto Domingo 56 = 
Dorothy? Hamilton 600 Heina ein regan 1.797 

6 y ’ 
Ulysses Canal Zone 12,000 Bellatrix halle 
NEWPORT NEWS Petra Antilla 

enerican Torridon Genoa 2,300 

Transport? Havana G,300 * And 422 tons of coke. 

1 Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc. 2 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 3 Smokeless 
Fuel Co. * Baker Whiteley. 5 C. G. Blake. ® Crozer-Pocahontas. 
7 Berwind-White. 8 C. H. Sprague. 
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OHIO VALLEY 
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PITTSBURGH 


Prospects improved by cold snap, but prices unchanged. 
Continued moderate car shortages expected. 

The market is stiffer this week by reason of the cold snap, 
the thermometer having approached the zero mark at the 
opening of the week; this reduced the supply of cars from 
the full supply that is normally expected for the first day or 
two of the week at least, and at the same time gave an 
impetus to the domestic trade. The general tendency of the 
coal market during the past few weeks, however, has been 
disappointing to operators. The heavy demand with high 
prices that characterized the market in December and the 
beginning of January was assumed to set the pace for the 
market to Apr. 1 and the reaction that occurred later was 
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regarded as only temporary; but now it seems rather that the 
extreme advance in the market was the abnormal thing, and 
that only a relatively strong market is to be expected until 
Apr. 1, after which the course of values will be determined by 
whether or not there is a general suspension of mining. 

Apart from car shortages caused by exceptionally cold 
weather it seems likely that supplies will average between 
60 and 75% of reported requirements for some time to come. 
While embargoes come off and go on again the railroads do 
not seem to be making any substantial progress toward 
clearing their lines. Prompt coal remains quotable as fol- 
lows: Slack, $1.30@1.40; mine-run, $1.35@1.45; %-in., $1.40@ 
1.50; 1%-in, $1.55@1.65, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 

BUFFALO 

Bituminous inactive and may continue so for some time, 
Supplies eastward are heavy. Anthracite improving. Chest- 
nut searce, but stove plentiful. 


Bituminous—The market is very flat. The raising of the 
embargoes eastward has filled New England with coal and 
taken most of the buyers out of the market; indications are 
that that territory may not return to active buying for some 
weeks. There seems to be no storage room for the coal 
coming in and stocking operations have about ceased. There 
is a partial offset by the great shortage of cars; none of the 
roads can furnish’ more than 50% of the demand and some 
are running much shorter. The roads are feeling the effect 
of the snow and are moving much slower than formerly. 
Prices have gone down sharply. Regular quotations are: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Tiny 2fos.c/sicie%s ote, sie: fasts blows 5 sietewlin's aiels $3 .00 $2.80 $3.25 
Three-quartersenisets ccumueciona eens 2.85 2.55 oe. 
Mine runt eceaacee wiet terentetaie eres eke 2.30 2.20 3.00 
Black basco Geis. ccc Sunsets ars atte eStores oeieee 2.20 2.10 3.00 


Prices are per net ton, f.o.b. at destination, except that 
east of Rochester and Kingston, Ont., they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—Severe winter weather has firmed up prices 
and increased the demand, but it is late in the ‘season and 
sales are not heavy. Most of the shippers report a scarcity 
of chestnut and a heavy supply of stove. Some consumers 
report using stove for chestnut. Reports from beyond Lake 
Michigan agree that the winter is heavy and the stocks of 
anthracite are going off fast. The prospect is of a much 
more general cleaning up of the docks there than for several 
winters. There is as yet little or no premium paid for inde- 
pendent anthracite here, which indicates that the regular 
supply is adequate. Loading into Lake steamers has been 
suspended indefinitely. Following are winter quotations of 


anthracite: 

Cars Vessels Wagons Curb 
Grate siaiiak cee Sass Eee ere are $5.60 $5.85 $5.40 $6.65 
Egg... 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Stove sins hae Sie sie clocooie ete mente 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Chestnutesg:: nha icteert ace 6.10 6.35 5.90 Hato 
POs ..5.00 Mas Ree er alone eerads re eed 4.30 4.55 4.10 5.35 
Buckwheat casas che eee onan 3.50 3.05 4.30 


Deliveries are per gross ton on cars and vessels and per 
net ton on wagons and at curb. An additional charge of 
about 25c. is made where it cannot be spouted into bin. 


COLUMBUS 


Some weakness in domestic circles but steam business 
continues fairly strong. The small sizes are also weaker. 

Retailers are buying only for the present and are loath 
to accumulate stocks. Rural dealers are complaining because 
of the bad roads which prohibits hauling to a large degree. 
There is a good demand for steam tonnage as manufacturing 
is still active not only in iron and steel lines but in many 
other directions. The stocking movement to accumulate a 
surplus against a suspension after Apr. 1 is now about over. 
Railroads have stocked about all of the coal they can take 
care of and are buying for current needs only. 

The strength of the small sizes which has been one of the 
features of the market is not as marked as formerly. A larger 
production of domestic grades in some sections has made a 
better supply of nut, pea and slack and prices have de- 
clined about 10c. a ton. 

The car shortage is still rather severe and as a result 
West Virginia mines are not as active as formerly. This 
naturally enlarges the market for Ohio-mined coals. Pros- 
pects for the future are good all along the line, if the weather 
is cold. Contracting for steam tonnage is not very active, 
as operators and shippers prefer to await the results of the 
wage conference at Mobile. Many Ohio operators believe that 
a suspension is inevitable and are preparing accordingly. 

Pocahontas is not very strong in central Ohio territory 
and the same is true of White and Red Ash. Smokeless is 
showing more strength. Anthracite is moving fairly well and 
prices remain firm. 
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Prices in Ohio fields, f.0.b. mines, per short ton, are as fol- 
lows: 


Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened lump.....«.......--- $1.60 $1270: 2 Ake ) eee 
Inch and & quarter: <a. e ena 1.50 1.50 $1.40 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. 1.40 1540). eee 1.40 
Nuts 6ecoe a ediets uke Sie eae eae 1.25 130.9 =e 1.25. 
Mine-run.s jis «as coeaeeae e 1.20 1.25 1.05 1.20 
Nut, pes and slack.............. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Coarse slack} jas: 4) a eiloiae .90 .90 .90 .90 

DETROIT 


Sales of steam coal are more regular and in larger volume. 
Domestic trade is moderately active. Lake shippers offer 
contracts. 

Bituminous—With low temperature, snowfall and sharp 
winds, alternating and combining, retail coal dealers have 
found demand for domestic stock quite steady. They have 
been obliged in some instances to place orders for an addi- 
tional supply. Improvement in buying and greater regularity 
of orders gave a more satisfactory aspect to the steam-coal 
trade during the week, and prices are holding rather steady 
around schedule. Sales of consignment coal at prices below 
mine quotations still occur but are not frequent enough to 
disturb the equilibrium of the market. Shipments are some- 
what larger. 


Anthracite—Despite wintery weather, there was only light 
buying of anthracite. The movement is delayed because of 
freight congestion and lack of cars in the East. 


TOLEDO 

Big lake movement expected. Demand from the East 
lighter causing an easing up in the local market. 

The market here is spotty. The demand from the East 
has decreased and mine-run and three-quarter are both easier. 
Slack is still very firm. Prices on West Virginia and Ohio 
are unchanged and Pocahontas is practically off the market, 
being largely used in coke ovens. Hocking slack is easier 
than it was. Domestic coal is rather quiet with not much 
movement. West Virginia and Kentucky lump is a trifle 
weaker. Pocahontas egg is strong at $2. Coal is moving out 
well at the upper docks and the spring will find them well 
cleared up. A heavy Lake movement is anticipated for next 
season. ; 

CINCINNATI 

Increasing demand for steam grades but domestic grades 
easier. Short car supply is hampering the movement. 

Several flurries of cold weather have helped the trade to 
a limited extent, particularly the retailers and the demand 
for steam purposes has increased steadily. The low produc- 
tion of prepared grades has undoubtedly improved the market 
for steam coals and the call also extends to mine-run. The 
car situation is again acute and has prevented operators from 
taking advantage of the demand; the entire West Virginia 
field is averaging hardly 50% of its requirements. In view 
of the congestion existing at all the terminals prospects of 
relief are far from bright. Prices should advance materially. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Moderate ear shortages continue. Demand for prompt coke 
very light. Production and shipments slightly decreased. 

The coke trade continues to suffer almost ‘continuously 
from car shortages, but production is not materially affected, 
the operators doing quite well in the circumstances. Whether 
or not there are important shortages of coke at the blast 
furnaces is a question. Shipments have been irregular enough 
to produce shortages at many points, but the signs of import- 
ant shortages, by furnaces coming into the market for spot 
coke, are generally lacking. There is scarcely any inquiry 
for prompt coke. In some quarters it is thought that such » 
furnaces as are short of coke have definitely adopted a policy 
of taking what they get, fearing that to enter the spot market 
would bring out some supplies at the expense of contract 
deliveries. There is a moderate demand for prompt foundry 
coke, buyers taking what they can get at moderate prices and 
being quite averse to paying anything fancy. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $3.25@3.75; contract, first half, $2.35@2.50; 
year, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, $3.75@4.25; contract foun- 
dry, $3.25@3.75, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Feb. 5 at 433,182 
tons, a decrease of 9,434 tons, and shipments at 420,686 tons, 
a decrease of 21,912 tons, 

Buffalo—The demand is increasing and the severe car 
shortage has reduced the output materially. Shippers quote 
best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry at $6.50 and 48-hr. furnace at 
$5.30, furnace not being as strong as foundry. There is no. 
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real stock coke on the market, nothing of lower grade than 
furnace offering. There is not likely to be any lower prices 
so long as cars remain scarce. 

Chicago—Activity in domestic byproduct sizes is still 
extraordinarily strong, and ovens pushed to capacity. Con- 
nellsville prices show an inclination to become higher and 
gas house is stronger than ever. Announcement has been 
made that some of the leading coke interests will increase 
productive capacity of ovens. Prices per net ton f.o.b. cars 
Chicago are as follows: Connellsville, $6.50@6.75; Wise County, 
$6.50@6.75; byproduct foundry, $6.25; byproduct domestic, $5@ 
5.25; gas house, $4.75. 

St. Louis—Domestic coke continues in good demand with 
prices firm. Industrial consumption remains steady with an 
indication of further early improvement. The following 
prices, per net ton, are quoted f.o.b. cars St. Louis: Byproduct 
(all sizes), $5.25; gashouse (lump and egg), $4.50; petroleum 
(lump), $6.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Heavy buying with spot orders plentiful. Prices of all 
grades satisfactory. Retailers’ supplies very low. 


The market continues strong for all grades and sizes; a 
brisk demand exists everywhere, but with prices not abnor- 
mally high. The weather has been seasonably cold, and most 
of the Illinois and Indiana mines have been worked full time 
at maximum output. Car supply has been’scant, the move- 
ment slow, and there has been an accumulation of unfilled 
orders at the mines. There has been a heavy demand for 
domestie coals with full circular prices being obtained from 
country points. Eastern varieties have shown improvement 
as compared with last week. 

Screenings continue at a high level even in the face of an 
increased production of coarse coals. A goodly volume of 
spot business in fine coals is in evidence on which the question 
of price is secondary. Contract steam business has shown a 
spurt, some of the trade covering their requirement at higher 
prices than last year and not all of them being able to get 
under cover because of the unwillingness of some shippers to 
obligate themselves far into the future, particularly on fine 
coals. Salesmen on the road are unanimous in reporting 
unusually small stocks at country yards. The situation at 
Northwestern points is very acute and with the movement 
slow from Illinois mines due to inadequate transportation 
facilities, there is a possibility of considerable suffering on 
the part of the householders. 

Many small steam consumers are without storage stocks, 
and are evidently proceeding on the theory that no suspension 
of mining will occur at the end of March. The news from 
the Mobile conference is of a mixed character. 


CHICAGO 


Weather continues cold. Dcmand for lump coal quickened. 


Steam sizes still strong. 

The Franklin County shippers have a large volume of un- 
filled orders on hand for every size. The demand for lump 
and egg has been particularly strong, and No. 1 nut demand 


is brisk; on steam sizes some of the operators are sold a. 


month ahead. Shutdowns due to flood conditions is about 
overcome. Prices are strong at circular on all grades, screen- 
ings averaging $1. Williamson and Saline County operators 
have more orders than they can fill. 

Screenings from the Springfield district are somewhat 
easier. Heavy shipments of storage coal have been made from 
Central Illinois mines this week. Domestic grades have been 
commanding full circular prices. 

Indiana mines report very satisfactory business. Knox 
County operators are again able to move coal to this market 
after the recent interruption due to high water, and the Clin- 
ton field is making strong efforts to catch up on accumulated 
orders due to the same cause. Industrial consumers are tak- 
ing increased quantities of steam coals for storage. 

The local smokeless market is strong on account of 
scarcity of spot shipments. It is said that the leading smoke- 
less operators will issue a new circular shortly, the main 
point of which will be a discontinuance of the $2.25 schedule 
which has been difficult of maintenance this season. It is 
reported that railroads are only furnishing a 40% car supply, 
which accounts for smokeless mine-run shipments only being 
sufficient to take care of contract requirements in this terri- 
tory. 

Hocking prices have been held at circular, with little coal 
offered. 
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The market for Kentucky grades is improved, due to colder 
weather. A wide range of quotations still exists, however, 
and Millers Creek as usual commands fancy prices. 

There is a sharp demand for anthracite from all directions. 
Supplies in transit are scant, and some of the dealers are not 
well stocked. It is possible that the published statement of 
the anthracite operators has had some effect in inducing 
additional purchases. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton, f.o.b. cars at mines: 


Williamson and 


: Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos, 


Wairensten a ti iey $1.60@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.65@1.75 $1.50@1.60 
Steam lump wae 1,35 1.30@1.35 1.25@1.35 ter 
23 and 3-in. 

lump..... Bretete ears 1.45@1.60 Sasa 1.35@1.40 
13-in. lump. ee Br 1.35 1.25@1.35 oy 
gies. oes P75 1 65 1.25@1.30 1.50 1.50 
INGE hater. per ferake 1.65 1 20@1.25 1.30@1.35 1.20@1.25 
No. 1lwashed 1.75 Seer 1.50 Be ee 
No.2washed 1.50@1.60 2 1.40 
No. 1 nut. . 1575 - ewe 
No. 2 nut.. 1.60 Daan : Srna 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 1.05@1.10 1.10 1.05@1.10 
Screenings.. 100G@1.05 .90@ .95 .85@ .95 .95@1.00 .95@1.05. 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.80@2.30 $1.85@2.00 $2.00@2.10 $1.85@1.95 
lj-in. lump. 1.30@1.35 eee eee Ajaee 1.60@1.75 
Egg......... 1.60@1.75 1.50@1.90 1.85@2.10 2.00@2.10 1.10@1.15 
INGE. ones “gers 1.40@1.70 eat Acie oe 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 tage shale ae 
No. 2 nut 1.60 aes Behave ts See 
Mine-run... 1.15 1.15@1.25 1.40 1.40 1.15@1.25 
Screenings.. 1.00@1.10 .90@ .95 ae ite 90@1 15 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Car shortage still interfering with operations. Doubtful 


if mines can catch up with orders by Apr. 1. Prices unchanged 
but firm. 

The car shortage remains a large factor in the Indiana 
coal situation. The floods have subsided and damages by 
washouts have been repaired so that railroad transportation 
may proceed in a normal way, but there are so many loads in 
transit that the mines are still short of cars and unable to 
resume full operation. This handicap is responsible for a 
reduction of about 25% in mine operation, but it is believed 
that another week will see the end of this condition. 

Consumers as a rule have not been handicapped as they 
had been stocking up in anticipation of a suspension of mining 
operations Apr. 1. These piles were drawn on when no new 
shipments were received and consumers hope to replenish 
these stocks but the time is getting short and it is doubtful 
whether the mines will be able to make up the shortage. 
Prices are unchanged, with screenings selling on a range of 
90 to 95c. a ton f.o.b. mines. 


ST. LOUIS 

Drop in temperature stimulates domestic demand and 
Influences steam consumption. Screenings easier. Return 
of storage inquiries. 

All sizes are in healthy demand excepting screenings from 
the Standard field. Orders are plentiful for Williamson and 
Franklin County domestic sizes with prices continuing at the 
top points. Good demand exists for current steam consump- 
tion, and storage movement together with added inquiries, 
is exerting considerable pressure, especially on screenings 
which are scarcely obtainable. 

Mt. Olive and Staunton with various markets at their dis- 
posal are enjoying a free movement, the best for several years 
with fairly good prices. Screenings from that field are in 
good demand, ranging around the dollar mark. Montgomery 
County appears to be well sold ahead at firm prices with no 
screenings to offer in the market. Intermediate is securing 
a full share of the going business at prices that are satis- 
factory. 

After a short rest period, storage inquiries for lump are 
again in evidence. Car supply is good in some quarters and 
unusually short in others. 

Quotations are as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at mines. 


Williamson Staunton Mont- Inter- 
and and gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 


Sain. Tampere SAAR & seed MRR Tee aie $1.35@1.50 $1.15@1.25 


6-in. lump.. $1.60@1.75 $1.35@1.50 $1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.25 
3-in. lump.. 1.50@1.65 1.25@1.35 .......... Le SOQO TOO Pea cl: 

2-in. lump... 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.35 .......... 1.25@1.30 1.00@1.15 
iain. lump. 6240) 150) are contri 1.20@1.35 1.20@1.30 95@1.15 
Gxo-1n. egg. LG0@1. 650). a er 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.15@1.25 
OX2-ins epee ees Mince wane hes speoers 1.20@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 
6xl}-in. egg 1.40@1.50 .......... 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 90@1.10 
Now idnut. |) Ed0@ 1050 se. come 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.30 1.00@1.25 
No. 2nut.. 1.25@1.40 OOG Lelam aes ce: 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 
Minerun... 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 90@1.10 
ares 90@1.00 75@ .85 75@ .85 .75@ .85 75@ .85 

ashe 

Woe tinuti. | 1560@1.75" 1sb0@iT60) (ica «ane 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 
Nopz nut...  1550@1.6075 1° 40@ 1. 50 Bee ee ne 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Nous nut... 1:50@1.60 > 1-40@1.50) ce... 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No. 4 pea.. 1.50@1.60 1.40@1.50 .......... 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No. 5 slack. 90@1.00 AOE OD sh certs ae: .75@ .85 75@ .85 
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DULUTH 
Movement heavy and prices advance. Car service inade- 
quate. 


Continued cold weather for the past week has kept the 
dock companies working at high speed to meet the tremendous 
demand for fuel throughout the entire Northwest. Com- 
plaints of delays, due to lack of cars, are frequently heard 
and, coupled with the severe snowstorms that have pre- 
vailed throughout this section of the country, the railroads 
are laboring under a heavy handicap. Smokeless grades and 
screenings are apparently short and available stocks are be- 
ing rapidly depleted. Dock companies generally are out with 
@ new circular announcing an advance in the price of the 
prepared sizes of smokeless coals. 

Quotations per short ton, f.o.b. cars Duluth docks, are 
as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
umpeeerie ate $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $5.00 $3.75 
Dock’ runs. ....-.«s 3.10 3.10 3.05 3325 3.25 
Egg,stoveand nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.40 2.40 2.25 2.75 2.55 


Anthracite has fared as well as bituminous, the demand at 
interior points being well maintained. Stocks are apparently 
ample, no complaint as to shortages in any of the grades 
having been noted. We quote f.o.b. cars per short ton at 


COAL AGE 


Vols -9;. Noes 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for January of this year and last 
year compare as follows. 


Buck No. 1 sod wie 


1916 1916 1915 

Phila. & Reading........ 952,417 661,600 1,106,899 760,757 
Lehigh Valley........... 921,124 879,197 1,018,098 954,072 
Central R.R. of N. J.. 507,193 529,497 623,860 608,296 
Dela., Lacka. & W...... 714,844 491,847 860,230 575,538 
Dela. & Hudson Co...... 537,812 541,073 626,959 623,947 
Pennsylvania........... 567,705 386,275 640,908 451,200 
Erie R.R.. 576,417 489,155 666,994 577,007 
N. Y., 0. & W.. Bees 152,355 165,432 175,020 183,718 
Lehigh & New Eng.. saree 155,565 88,271 165,382 99,064 

Total.;.....sccn eee 5,085,432 4,232,347 5,884,350 4,833,599 


Stocks at Tidewater on Jan. 31 were 413,672 tons, as com- 
pared with 559,460 tons on Dec. 31. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during January and the past four months in short 
tons: 


Duluth docks as follows: 
$5.55 and buck, $4. 


pea, 


Ded 





Fuel shipments 


COAL 
over 


MOVEMENT 
13 of the leading Eastern carriers 


STATISTICS 


Nut, $7.10; egg, $6.85; stove, $6.85; 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS. | 
PORTATION 





TCC CCC Le 


for July, August and October of 1914 and 1915, were as fol- 




















October——— 

1914 1915 
127,394 173,613 
12,324 14,281 
939 1,175 
1,289 1,734 
953,416 914,736 
res, 111 
1,047.340 1,084,739 
94 152 
“re 971 
61 163 
25,008 40,217 
2,168,636 2,231,892 
2,802,702 3,312,195 
648,915 803,521 
94,871 115,030 
2,026,589 2,175,256 
494,830 818,701 
84,785 120,951 
534,708 656,023 
1,757,198 2,753,601 
3,976,192 4,304,466 
834,940 1,207,533 
192,449 300,501 
322,810 339,820 
563,617 847,598 





lows, in short tons: 
July August 
1914 1915 1914 1915 

Anthracite: 
BuciOse se 72,223 70,248 84,737 81,436 
BRS Be 5,080 8,970 7,362 5,635 
B. & Susgq... 200 207 673 379 
Cif Ofer. 878 1,319 1,866 1,807 
Firiessemwe 851,555 783,726 872,357 802,059 
Heiccen boars 

THEE Fh oe ee Oy pets: ahelsrs oot o otto 
Penn... 680,491 653,020 795,492 743,257 
P.&L Sch te AG ee sence 41 
P.S.& N.. 524 278 567 221 
Virginian.. 498 175 331 84 
Weidtaee 21,139 22,933 24,647 26,471 

Total.... 1,632,588 1,540,995 1,788,032 1,661,390 

Bituminous: 
BE & Orne 2,738,845 3,042,427 2,922,802 3,181,407 
Bohs 600,777 652,776 798,967 648,087 
B. & Susq 81,290 77,734 119,612 93,813 
C.&O.. 1,800,351 2,054,656 2,104,217 2,236,625 
TiO. see 479,464 560,393 635,310 545,868 
ish a 

TaM., <r 67,651 81,143 80,215 82,353 
IN Ces 

Ipiy 18% 

(Buffalo 

and East) 420,656 504,002 441,633 529,251 
N.&W.... 2,241,424 2,632,978 2,218,544 2,762,018 
Pennines sn 3,766,158 3,668,146 4,074,810 3,847,575 
P.&L.E... 1,069,440 949,787 1,063,989 975,727 
Bae GaN ae 138,754 232,836 164,412 183,428 
Virginian... 266,439 360,537 346,266 392,694 
WieeMidue... 599,958 742,216 599,594 820,115 

Total-ee. 


MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 

The following is a comparative statement of coal handled 
over the 17 principal Middle Western carriers for November, 
and the first eleven months of 1915, compared with the same 


periods last year: 


Illinois pene Teas ae 
Cl & E: ORR. 

C. B. & O: 
G.C. CG. & Sé1: 
Vandalia R.R. Spc 
C.T.H.é8.E. Bylo: 
CGA Ay Paneerctataa: tara 
Wisthashwnycecmern sg oor 
Sto li bk Maes Ry: 
Southern Ry.. “eee 
B. & O.S. W. iru iag 

St. L. T. & E. R.R. 
St. L. & O. F. Ry 


Di GcAVES IRV area che to ere 














14,271,207 15,559,631§15,560,371 16,298,961 14,334,606 17,755,196 





——_——November 11 Months 

1914 1915 1914 1915 
665,850 862,816 6,992,790 7,164,502 
597,736 744,199 6,176,973 5,910,358 
568,789 626,492 5,257,687 5,294,573 
468,429 553,949 4,466,493 4,742,833 
405,829 487,227 4,051,084 4,450,988 
248,849 320,004 2,745,544 2,840,586 
151,316 210,804 1,583,633 1,858,587 
153,285 145,109 1,438,216 1,438,600 
118,433 141,225 1,409,854 1,450,989 
101,035 136,017 1,320,837 1,139,265 
102,677 80,294 788,118 900,961 
61,408 65,161 629,549 562,931 
50,309 71,897 489,731 602,762 
59,490 46,374 483,367 446,999 
39,413 75,867 510,740 627,969 
36,977 53,255 340,135 418,707 
44,398 44,249 313,135 378,912 
3,874,223 4,664,939 38,997,886 40,230,522 


October November December January 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,720,613 1,482,015 1,387,033 1,487,189 
Tug River District...... 375,743 339,154 328,558 343,516 
Thacker District........ 264,619 268,299 258,980 284,135 
Kenova District.. 95,438 92,587 86,724 89,459 
Clinch Valley District. . 142,187 118,553 123,528 131,242 
Other N. & W. Territory. 4,636 5,277 7,127 4,547 
Total N. & W. Fields.. 2,603,236 2,305,885 2,191,950 2,340,088 
Williamson & Pond Creek 95,188 90,052 87,365 96,436 
Tug River & Ky. R.R... 60,050 57,039 51,919 58,045 
All other railroads...... 268,762 245,730 139,593 158,840 
Grand totalimeeereeeen 3,027,236 2,698,706 2,470,827 2,653,409 
—o———ee 
FOREIGN MARKETS i 
‘Yenssersurtensisnutustasneestnt es inant dapso er wtenseamnasmnesesoeeter eee alae eee 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Jan. 28—The loading pressure so apparent during the last 
two or three weeks shows no Sign of being relaxed, and there 
is every indication of prices remaining exceedingly strong for 
the next fortnight or perhaps longer. Only odd parcels are 
procurable in the early positions. Quotations are nominally 
as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $8.16 
Best seconds. ing ae Nominal Seconds. ..... 2; seen 7.92 
Secongs, . .. ... .aeeeeee $7.80@8.40 Best Cardiff smalls...... 4.68 
Best dry coals.......... 7.80@8.40 Cargo smalls........... 3.36 


Freights—Business is on a small scale, stemming difficult, 


and tonnage shortage still retarding chartering. Rates are 
approximately as follows: 
Gibraltar. ...... peso slS IN aD leseeeeeser $18.00 St. Vincent.......$10.08 
Marseilles........ 17.37 Alexandria...... 21.60 River Plate...... 9.60 
Alpiensee.c. . . ene 15.44 Port Said.. 21.60 

ADORE. os ces sone 18.00 Las Palmas..... 9.00 


Exports—British 
months of the past 


exports for December and the twelve 
three years were as follows: 











December Twelve Months 

To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia... .. 400,315: < 2k See beeen 5,998,434 3,087,805 42,559 
Sweden.... 379,522 291,039 171,787 4,563,076 4,250,255 2,659,995 
Norway.... 201,951 179,562 185,518 2,298,345 2,462,200 2,643,187 
Denmark... 294,685 225,520 216,165 3,034,240 3,059,162 3,130,642 
Germany.. 655;84.15 2 eee ee 8,952,828 5,256,765) “eye. eee 
Netherlands 148,598 90,634 137,915 2,018,401 1,722,215 1,792,951 
Relgium.. .. 140,761 1008 Siren 2,031,077  1,168)554) eee 
France..... 1,099,553 1,246,786 1,386,299 12,775,909 12,330,545 17,601,572 
Portugal’... 129,485 84,853 84,403 1,356,081 1,169,625 1,022,755 
Spaint.... . 293,858 148,132 158,046 3,648,760 2,940,148 2,067,763 
tien liyeer ves 802,488 759,477 382,496 9,647,161 8,625,254 5,788,460 
Aus. Hung.. 78,728 1 i ee cee 1,056,634 564,362.77 | eae 
Greece..... 61,042 AAIBO4 Oo ieee 727,899 578,757 309,198 
Roumania. . 25,722 | Deeg ee ane 251,925 218,218 Soe ee 
Turkey..... 61,951" TAA a ee 369,789 429,506 10,324 
Algeria..... 107,169 53,649 93,011 1,281,664 910,211 939,846 — 
Portugal’. . 19,187 25,732 18,070 233,015 184,686 210,652 
Chilasay, . 46,523 2,933 119 588,526 377,482 46,407 
Brazil. . 155,208 75,216 28,462 1,886,871 1,176,780 498,340 
Uruguay... 66,143 9,385 32,998 723,936 550,876 332,541 
Argentine. . 380,859 194,499 163,606 3,693,572 2,883,064 1,618,603 
Channel Is.. 14,636 9,051 14,007 167,862 162,066 131,110 
Gibraltar... 33,703 34,835 21,817 354,702 309,650 356,075 
NRC h a 78,622 4,925 18,740 700,111 338,673 151,153 
Egypt?..... 358,847 177,511 130,738 3,162,477 2,633,581 1,388,914 
Aden*accs:.. 26,664 4,004 5,104 181,204 139,821 475 
India sen. 27,189 7,054 50 179,192 158,261 24,536 
Ceylon..... 26,115 6,495 2 eee 239,657 250,173 43,487 
Miscell*ous. 114,088 22,980 37,891 1,277;270 1101185 591,226 
Coke. jasc); 118,619 107,442 101,168 1,235,141 1,182,848 1,010,302 
Briquettes.. 178,235 73,077 81,826 2,053,187 1,607,757 1,225,071 

Total.... 6,526,307 3,879,393 3,470,236 76,688,446 61,830,485 45,770,144 
Bunker.... 1,842,006 1,248,215 953,878 21,031,550 18,535,616 13,630,964 


2 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. 5 West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 


February 19, 1916 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 

1645—Wheeling, W. Va.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 870), 
which provides for furnishing the City Electric Light Plant 
with approximately 3,200 tons of mine-run coal, has not yet 
been closed. Address Supt. W. B. Kain, City Electric Light 
Plant, Wheeling, W. Va. 


1937—Columbus, Ohio—Only one bid was received on this 
contract (p. 149), which provides for furnishing various of the 
city departments with coal during the ensuing year. The 
Banner Coal and Coke Co. have bid $1.82 per ton for Hocking 
mine-run coal, to be delivered at the Scioto River Pumping 
Station, this figure being considerably higher than the previ- 
ous contract. No bids were received at all for furnishing the 
other departments required. It is probable that the business 
will be readvertised. Address Dir. B. L. Bargar, Purchasing 
Board, Columbus, Ohio. (No. 65, Vol. 7, pp. 231, 358.) 

1948—Jackson, Mich.—Bids will not be received on this 
contract (p. 150), which provides for furnishing the Con- 
sumers Power Co. with approximately 75,000 tons of nut and 
slack coal, until some time in March. Deliveries are made 
at the rate of 5,000 tons per month, except in August, Septem- 
ber and October when 10,000 tons per month will be required. 
Address Mechanical Engr. H. F. Eddy, The Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

2025—Chicago, Ill.Purchases on this contract (p. 233) 
are being confined to the open market, no contract having 
been awarded. Address Purchasing Agent, Chicago Coated 
Board Co., 420 E. North Water St., Chicago, Ill. (No. 10, Vol. 
6, p. 854.) 

2234—St. George, S. I., N. Y¥.—New bids have been requested 
on this contract (pp. 233, 317), which provides for furnishing 
anthracite and bituminous coal to various city departments. 
Address Pres. Calvin D. Van Name, Room 18, Borough Hall, 
SteGeorce, S. L, N. Y. 








New Business 

Volume and paye number in parenthesis at the end of an ttem indicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 

2154—Chieago, Il.—The Troy Laundry Machinery Co. will 
contract about Mar. 15 for its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving about 300 tons of Carterville No. 1 washed nut coal 
per month. Address Pur. Agt. J. F. Reustle, Troy Laundry 
Machinery Co., 23rd and La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


2155—Toledo, Ohio—Permission has been requested of the 
City Council to negotiate a purchase of 7,000 tons of coal. 
Address City Purchaser George Shanks, Toledo, Ohio. 


2156—Chieago, Ill. Henry Schultz & Co. will contract for 
its annual fuel requirements, involving about 150 tons of Har- 
risburg screenings per month, on Mar. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Henry Schultz & Co., 531 West Superior St., Chicago, 
Til. 

2157—Hamilton, Ohio—The American Frog and Switck Co. 
is receiving quotations for furnishing its annual fuel supply, 
involving approximately 2,500 tons of West Virginia mine-run 
coal. Address Engr. W. H. Rabbe, the American Frog and 
Switch Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

2158—Chieago, Ul.—The Buda Foundry Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving about one car of 
Illinois lump and egg coal per day, on Mar. 1. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, the Buda Foundry Co., 80 Hast Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. (No. 542, Vol. 7, p. 708.) 


2159—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Van Camp Packing Co. is re- 
ceiving bids for furnishing its annual fuel requirements at 
the Effingham, Ill., plant. About 200 tons of 6x2-in. egg and 
mine-run coal per month will be required. Address Pur. Agt. 
John Niven, the Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


COAL AGE 
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2160—Chieago, Ill.—The Brownell Improvement Co. will 
contract for a portion of its requirements in the near future. 
The company uses about 75 tons of Illinois and Indiana coal, 
varying from 1%-in. to 6-in., a day for eight months in the 
year. It will also consider using screenings in the future. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Brownell Improvement Co., 133 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


2161—Cincinnati, Ohio—The contract of the City Ice De- 
livery Co., involving approximately 30,000 tons of mine-run 
and nut and slack coal, expires some time next month. Ad- 
dress Vice-Pres. William A. Schmidt, the City Ice Delivery Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





2162—Chicago, Ill—Alex Friend & Co. will soon contract 
for a portion of its annual fuel requirements, which amount 
to 32,000 tons. Bids will be received on Illinois screenings, 
egg, nut and some Pocahontas mine-run. Address Pur. Agt. 
Clarkson, Alex Friend & Co., 29 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


2163—Toledo, Ohio—The Ann Arbor Railway Co. will con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 150,000 tons of mine-run coal, some time next month. 
Address Pur. Agt. R. J. Woods, the Ann Arbor Railway Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


2164—Chieago, Ill.—Montgomery, Ward & Co. will be in 
the market soon for its annual fuel contract, involving ap- 
proximately 50 tons of Illinois screenings per day. Address 
Pur. Agt. Wilberham, Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago Ave. 
and Larrabee St., Chicago, III. 


2165—Chieago, Ill.—The Hansell-Elcock Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately one 
car of Illinois screenings per week, on Apr. 1. Address Pur. 
Agt. Chandler, Hansell-Elcock Co., Archer and Normal Ave., 
Chicago, I11. 


2166—Chicago, Ill.—The Devoe & Raynolds Co. will soon 
be in the market for its fuel requirements, amounting to ap- 
proximately 15 tons of Illinois screenings per day. Address 
Pur. Agt. Harringtdn, Devoe & Raynolds Co., 14 West Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


2167—Chicago, Ill.—The Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
three cars of Illinois and Indiana mine-run per week on Apr. 
1. Address Pur. Agt. Boiseman, Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., 
2256 W. 49th St., Chicago, III. 


216S—Canton, Qhio—The Iletropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving 143,500 tons of 
three-quarter and No. 6 coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made 
by railroad at the rate of 500 tons per day, and the company 
has storage capacity for about 2,000 tons. This contract will 
be awarded on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. H. I. Riseling, Metro- 
politan Paving Brick Co., Renkert Bldg., Canton, Ohio. 


2169—Albany, N. Y.—The State Government will receive 
bids until 10 a.m. Apr. 20, for furnishing and delivering 
approximately 10,000 tons of coal for use at the State Power 
House, in addition to 2,500 tons of bituminous slack, and 
about 600 tons of anthracite grate coal, and 50 tons of either 
stove or chestnut for use at the other state buildings. 
Address Supt. William H. Storrs, Department of Public Build- 





ings, State Capitol, Albany, N. Y. (No. 568, Vol. 7, pp. 709, 
748, 796.) 
2170—Chieago, I1l—The King Cereal and Manufacturing 


Co. will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
about 300 tons of Carterville screenings per month, on Apr. l. 
Address Pur. Agt. Horner, King Cereal and Manufacturing 
Co., 563 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 


2171—Medford, Mass.—The Medford Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Co. will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing about 30 tons per month of New River coal, on Apr. 1. 
Deliveries are made by water, railroad and wagon, and the 
company has storage capacity for 150 tons. Address Pur. Agt. 
R. M. Lyrrell, Medford Woolen Manufacturing Co., 30 Ship 
Ave., Medford, Mass. 


2172—Memphis, Tenn.—The Memphis Street Railway Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
4,000 tons of Kentucky pea and slack coal son Apr. 1. « De- 
liveries are made by railroad at the rate of 125 tons per day, 
and the company has storage capacity for 4,000 tons. Ad- 
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dress Pur. Agt. R. Meuter, Memphis Street Railway Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

.2173—Chicago, l11—The Hotel Sherman contracts for its 
annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 9,000 tons 
of Nos. 3 and 4 washed nut coal per annum, on Apr. 1. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. Wilkenson, Hotel Sherman, 7 Clark and West 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


2174—Alton, Ill—The Alton Brick Co. contracts for its 
annual fuel supply, involving approximately 12,000 tons of 
No. 3 washed nut, and 8,000 tons of Nos. 3 and 4 mixed washed 
on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 
1,600 tons per month, and the company has storage capacity 
for 1,000 tons. Address Secy. and Treas. Ed. Rodgers, Alton 
Brick Co., Alton, Ill. 


2175—Long Island City, N. Y.—The Borough of Queens re- 
ceived bids until Feb. 16 for furnishing and delivering 450 
gross tons of anthracite broken coal to the Queens County 
Court House, about 700 tons to various public buildings in 
Jamaica, Flushing and Far Rockaway, and about 600 tons of 
bituminous mine-run to be delivered at the Far Rockaway 
Disposal Plant. Deliveries are to be completed by Dec. 31. 
Address Pres. Maurice E. Connolly, Borough Hall, Long Island 
City, N. Y. (No. 62; Vol. 7, pp: 189,358.) 


2176—Chicago, Ill—The McVoy Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 200 tons of Carterville lump coal, on Mar, 15. 
Address Purchasing Agent, McVoy Sheet and Tin Plate Co., 
844 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


2177— Worcester, Mass.—The Hopeville Manufacturing Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 400 tons of bituminous, and 1,200 tons of anthracite 
bird’s-eye, on April 1. Deliveries are made by railroad at the 
rate of about one car per month, and the company has stor- 
age capacity for 2,000 tons. Address Treas. Geo. A. Bigelow, 
Hopeville, Mfg. Co., Lutton Lane, Worcester, Mass. 


2178—Frankfort, Ind.—Archey & Brant Coal Co. will con- 
tract for its annual requirements of retail coal on Apr. 1. The 
company buys Indiana lump and egg. Address Archey & 
Brant Coal Co., Frankfort, Ind. 


2179—Meadville, Penn.—The Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Railway Co. contracts for its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 20,000 tons of Bessemer mine-run coal, 
on Apr. 1. The deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 
400 cars per week. The company has practically no storage 
capacity. Address Pur. Agt. F. C. Yockey, Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania Railway Co., Meadville, Penn. 


2180—Chicago, Ill.—Adler & Oberndorf will enter on a 
two years’ contract covering their fuel requirements, involv- 
ing 7,500 tons of Illinois or Indiana mine-run coal per annum, 
on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Adler & Oberndorf, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


2181—E. Durham, N. C.—The Durham Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Co. will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing approximately 3,600 tons of mine-run steam coal, on Apr. 1. 
Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 300 tons per 
month, and the company has a storage capacity for 500 tons. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., W. Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


2182—Chiecago, Ill.—The Carter White Lead Co. will con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 400 
tons of Carterville No. 4 washed coal per month, on Apr. 1. 
Address Pur. Agt. J. A. Boand, Carter White Lead Co., 12042 
Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


2183—-Youngstown, O.—The Youngstown & Sharon Street 
Railway and Light Co. will contract for its annual fuel re- 
quirements, involving approximately 120,000 tons of gas slack 
coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate 
of 10,000 tons per month, and the company has a storage 
capacity for 15,000 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, Youngs- 
town & Sharon Street Railway and Light Co., 224 Belmont 
Ave., Youngstown, O. 


2184—New Bedford, Mass.—The Manomet Mills will con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 16,000 tons of Pocahontas coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries 
are made by team at the rate of 60 tons per day and the com- 
pany has a storage capacity for 2,000 tons. Address Treas- 
urer, Manomet Mills, Riverside Ave., New Bedford, Mass. 


2185—Chieago, III. : Sears, Roebuck & Co. will contract for 
its annual fuel requirements, involving about 50,000 tons of 
Tllinois screenings on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. J. H. West- 
rish, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 Homan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
(No. 346, Vol. 7, p. 528, 750.) 

2186—Washington, D. C.—The Capital Traction Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 36,000 tons of coal, about Apr. 1. .The company uses 
Big Vein Georges Creek coal and deliveries are made by canal 
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and railroad at the rate of about 3,000 tons per month. The 
company has a storage capacity for about 4,500 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. J. Fleming, The Capital Traction Co., 36th and M 
Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


218S7—Alliance, Ohio—The Alliance Clay Products Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 20,000 tons 
of Youghiogheny three-quarter coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made by railroad at the rate of 1,700 tons per month and the 
company has a storage capacity for 500 tons. Address Pur. 
Agt. J. B. Wilcox, Alliance Clay Products Co., So. Mahoning St., 
Alliance, Ohio. 


2188S—Chicago, Ill—The Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 250 to 300 
tons of West Virginia splint per month, on Apr. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. H. F. Segenschuh, Hubbard Steel Foundry Co., 900 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


2189—Slater, Mo.—Slater Light and Water Works contracts 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
1,800 tons of lump coal per annum, about Apr. 1. The approxi- 
mate cost per ton is $2.50 and it is understood the business 
is not done on competitive bids. Address Supt. L. E. Shep- 
herd, Slater Light and Water Works, Slater, Mo. 


2190—Chicago, I1l—Bunte Bros. will contract for their 
annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 10,000 to 
15,000 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal, on Apr. 1. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Bunte Bros., 722 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


2191—-Canton, Ohio—The Big Four Clay Co. contracts for 
its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 12,000 
tons of three-quarter coal on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of one or two cars per day and the com- 
pany has no storage capacity. Address Pur. Agt. G. O. French, 
The Big Four Clay Co., City National Bank Bldg., Canton, 
Ohio. 

2192—Chicago, Ill.—Ruehl Bros. Brewing Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving 250 tons of Frank- 
lin County 2-inch screening per month on Apr. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. Bartholemy, Ruehl Bros. Brewing Co., 2646 Arthing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


2193—Jackson, Miss.—The Jackson Light and Traction Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
18,250 tons of pea and slack coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made by railroad at the rate of about one car per day and 
the company has a storage capacity for 800 tons. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Jackson Light and Traction Co., Jackson 
Miss. 

2194—-Belding, Mich.— The Belding Gas Works contract, in- 
volving approximately 1,500 tons of %-in. lump coal, expires 
on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. L. A. Leonard, The Belding Gas 
Works, Belding, Mich. 


2195— Willoughby, O.—The Cleveland, Painesville & East- 
ern R.R. contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
18,250 tons of slack coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of 50 tons per day, and the company has 
storage capacity for 650 tons. Address Pur. Agt. J. Jordan, 
Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern R.R., Willoughby, O. 

2196—Bristol, Conn.—The City Council on Feb. 1 voted an 
appropriation of $1,250 for making additional purchases of 
wood and coal for the public buildings. Address City Clk. 
Thos. B. Steele, City Council, Bristol, Conn. 

2197—Chieago, 1l—The Lake Sand Co. will contract for 
its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 500 
tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal, on Apr. 1. Address Pur. 


Agt. R. F. Smith, Lake Sand Co., 19 S. La’ Salle St.) Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 
2198—Toronto, Can.—The Electric Power Co., Ltd., will 


contract for its annual fuel supply, involving about 5,000 tons, 
on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 
400 tons per month, and the company has storage capacity 
for 2,000 tons. Address Pur. Agt. L. S. Holuton, The Elec- 
tric Power Co., Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


2199—Galesburg, Ill—The Purington Paving Brick Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 600 tons of Illinois mine-run coal per day, on Apr, 1. 
Deliveries are made by railroad. Address Purchasing Agent, 
The Purington Paving Brick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


2200—Fitchburg, Mass.—Shirreffs Worsted Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving 700 tons of anthra- 
cite bird’s-eye, and 300 tons of bituminous, on Apr. 1. Deliv- 
eries are made by railroad at the rate of three cars per 
month, and the company has storage capacity for 400 tons. 


Address John Shirreffs, Shirreffs Worsted Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
2201—Chicago, Ill.—Chicago Malleable Castings Co. will 


contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
25,000 tons of splint coal, on Mar. 15. Address Pur. Agt. P. A. 
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Lewellyn, Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 120th St. and Ra- 
cine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2202—Louisville, Ky.—Bids will be received at the local 
Custom House until 2 p.m., Apr. 21, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 800 tons of bituminous coal. Address Custodian War- 
ner S. Kinkead, Custom House, Louisville, Ky. 


2203—Quechee, Vt.—A. G. Duoey Co. will contract for its 
annual fuel supply, involving 600 tons of bituminous, 500 tons 
of coke, and 70 tons of anthracite, stove and nut, on Apr. 1. 
Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of one to two 
cars of both bituminous and coke per month, and the company 
has storage capacity for 500 tons. Address Secy. Geo. B. Mann, 
A. G. Duoey Co., Quechee, Vt. 


2204—New York, N. Y.—The Hunter College of the City of 
New York, received bids until 3 p.m., Feb. 17, for furnishing 
260 tons of pea coal, deliveries to be concluded by Jan. 31, 
1917. Address Chn. Adrian Van Sinderen, Committee of Fi- 


nance, Hunter College, Park Ave. and 68th St., New York 
City. 


2205—Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. will 
soon be in the market for its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving appoximately 10,000 tons of Pittsburgh No. 8 slack 
coal. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R., and ship- 
ments must be in self-clearing cars. Address Pur. Agt. G. W. 
Kohlmatz, the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2206—Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing 
Co. will contract for its annual fuel supply, involving approxi- 
mately 25 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal per month on 
Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Chicago Rawhide Manu- 
facturing Co., 1301 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2207—Anderson, Ind.—The National Tile Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
15,000 tons of West Virginia or Indiana mine-run coal on 
Mar. 31. Address Pur. Agt. L. S. Jones, the National Tile Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 


2208—Cleveland, Ohio—The Otis Steel Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
36,000 tons of Pittsburgh or West Moreland County slack 
and 30,000 tons of mine-run, some time during March. De- 
liveries are made by Lake Shore & Michigan Southern or 
Pennsylvania R.R., and shipments may be in either hopper 
or gondola cars. Address Pres. George Bartol, Otis Steel 
Co., Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2209—Baltimore, Md.—The Board of Awards will receive 
bids until 11 a.m., Feb. 23, for furnishing approximately 
13,500 tons of anthracite, and 42,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
The successful bidder will be required to give a bond equal 
in amount to the value of the contract and copies of the speci- 
fications may be obtained by sending $5 to Water Engr. Walter 
E. Lee, at the City Hall. Address City Register, City Hall, 
Baltimore, Md. (No. 431, Vol. 7, p. 568.) 


2210—Chicago, Ill.— Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein will con- 
tract for their annual fuel requirements, involving about 400 
tons of Pocahontas mine-run per month on Apr. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. Lindemann, Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein, Peoria, 
Harrison and Sangamon St., Chicago, IIl. 


2211—Webster City, Iowa—The National Sewer Pipe Co. 
will contract about Apr. 1 for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 10,000 tons of 1%-in. lump coal to 
be used in burning and glazing vitrified sewer pipe. Address 
Secy. P. W. Hearn, the National Sewer Pipe Co., Webster 
City, Iowa. 


2212—Sandusky, Ohio—The American Crayon Co. will con- 
tract some time during March for its annual fuel require- 
ments, involving about 2,500 tons of nut and slack coal. Ad- 
dress Secy. and Treas. A. M. Spore, the American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


2213—Chiecago, Ill.—The Hotel La Salle contracts for its 
annual fuel requirements, involving about 35 to 45 tons of 
Nos. 4 and 5 Illinois washed nut coal on Apr. 1. Address Pur. 
Agt. Bird, Hotel LaSalle, LaSalle and Madison St., Chicago, 
Til. 


2214—Cleveland, Ohio—The Chisholm & Moore Manufac- 
turing Co. will receive bids during March for its annual fuel 
requirements, involving approximately 7,000 tons of Youghio- 
gheny lump and 1,500 tons of slack. Deliveries may be in 
either hopper or gondola cars and will be made via Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. Address Secy. and Gen. Mgr. V. M. Moore, Chis- 
holm & Moore Manufacturing Co., 5046 Lakeside Ave., N. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


2215—Milwaukee, Wis.—The Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. is re- 
ceiving bids for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
60,000 tons of bituminous mine-run, deliveries to be made 
during the season of navigation in 7,000-ton cargo lots.’ Quo- 
tations should be made f.o.b. vessels alongside dock, Mil- 
waukee, and the coal must conform approximately to the 
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following analysis: 14,250 Bt.u.; 6% ash; 1.25% sulphur; 
volatile matter not to exceed 33%. Address Purchasing De- 
partment, Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
2216—Chicago, Ill.—Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 300 tons of Illinois screenings per month, on Apr. 1. 
Address Pur. Agt. C. J. Whipple, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 


_Co., Chicago, Ill. 


2217—Logansport, Ind.—The contract of the Logansport 
Hlectric Light Co. is usually let in March, and shipments be- 
gin on Sept. 1. From 15,000 to 20,000 tons of screenings are 
required, deliveries to be made during the ensuing year, 
and the privilege is reserved of demanding 1,000 tons for 
storage purposes at any time. Address City Clk. William 
Pickett, the Logansport Electric Light Co., Logansport, 
Hid CNOsma0g,.) ViOlum he Det taae) 


2218—Ravenna, Ohio—The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 
usually contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 8,000 tons of Ohio nut and slack coal, about 
Apr. 1. This plant of the company is located on the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. Address Pur. Agt. S. H. Nash, the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2219—Chiecago, Ill.—The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 45 tons of Illinois mine-run coal per month, on 
Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Chicago Fuse Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


220—Detroit, Minns—The contrac for furnishing the 
Water, Light and Heat Department, will be advertised for 
about the first of March, and the contract will be awarded 
on Apr. 1. Approximately 2,000 tons of Youghiogheny dock- 
run coal will be required. Address City Clerk, Detroit, Minn. 


2221— Youngstown, Ohio—The Bessemer Liméstone Co. 
usually contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
40,000 tons of slack, 5,000 tons of mine-run, and 5,000 tons of 
%,-in., on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made in equal daily ship- 
ments, and the company has storage capacity for between 
10,000 to 15,000 tons. Address Pur. Agt. C. E. Blair, the Besse- 
mer Limestone Co., 714 Stambaugh Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 


2222—Chiecago, Il1l—The Corn Products Refining Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 48,000 tons per month, on Apr. 1. About 10,000 tons of 
anthracite are required for their eastern plants, and the bal- 
ance is Illinois and Indiana screenings. The company is now 
purchasing screenings in 100-car lots for immediate ship- 
ments, and will require this amount from time to time. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. Pettit, Corn Products Refining Co., 213 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago, I1l. 


2223—Gleasondale, Mass.—The Gleasondale Woolen Mills 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 1,000 
tons of New River coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
railroad from.Boston, and the company has storage capacity 
for 300 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Charles E. Roberts, Gleason- 
dale Woolen Mills, Gleasondale, Mass. 


2224—Chicago, Ill.—The American Cement Plaster Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately one car of West Virginia screenings, and six cars of 
Southern Illinois screenings per week, on Apr. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. J. A. Henley, American Cement Plaster Co., 105 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


2225—Cleveland, Ohio—The Tropical Paint and Oil Co. will 
contract some time in March for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 2,500 tons of Ohio mine-run coal. 
Deliveries are made in gondola equipment by way of Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern R.R. Address Pur. Agt. C. W. 
Bark, the Tropical Paint and Oil Co., W. 70th St. and N. Y. C. 
tracks, Cleveland, Ohio. 


226—Portsmouth, Ohio—The Irving Drew Co. will con- 
tract about Apr. 1 for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing approximately 1,500 tons of mine-run coal. Address Treas. 
W. W. Gates, Jr., the Irving Drew Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


2227—Chiecago, Ill.—The Illinois Malleable Iron Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately one and one-half cars of Indiana lump and Youghio- 
gheny %-in. lump per day, on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. A. J. 
Schwendau, Illinois Malleable Iron Co., 1801 Diversey Blvda., 
Chicago, Ill. 


2228—South Park, Ohio—The Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co. 
will contract some time in March for its annual fuel require- 
ments, involving approximately 25,00 tons of Cambridge or 
Pittsburgh No. 8 %-in. coal. Deliveries are made by Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. in hopper bottom ears. Address Genl. Mgr. 
F. H. Chapin, the Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co., Schofield 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2229—Chicago, Ill.—The Goetz Co. will contract for its an- 
nual fuel supply, involving one and one-half cars of Illinois 
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washed nut coal per month, on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. A. W. 
Goetz, Goetz Co., 1802 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2230—Cleveland, Ohio—The American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Co. will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 24,000 tons of Pittsburgh or Pittsburgh No. 8 
Slack, and 6,000 tons of mine-run, some time in March. De- 
liveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. and in hopper bottom 
ears. Address Pur. Agt. M. S. Dennis, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


2231—New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received by the De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity until 2 p.m., 
Feb. 23, for furnishing, delivering, storing and trimming No. 
1 buckwheat and mine-run coal. Deliveries are to be com- 
pleted before Apr. 1 of the current year. Address Commis- 
sioner William Williams, Dept. of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity, Room 2351, Municipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

2232—West Pullman, Chicago, Il1l—The Chicago Malleable 
Castings Co. will contract for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving about 25,000 to 30,000 tons of %-in. lump coal, to 
be delivered in approximately equal monthly proportions, on 
Mar. 31. Address Vice-Pres. and Treas. J. T. Llewellyn, Chi- 
cago Malleable Castings Co., West Pullman, Chicago, III. 

2233—Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 16,000 tons of Ohio slack coal, on Apr. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. S. H. Nash, Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Contracts Awarded 

Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 

1875—Wilmington, Del.—This contract (p. 107), calling 
for annual tonnage of broken coal amounting to 400 tons for 
James Oberly, brick manufacturer, has been awarded to the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the three 
months beginning Jan. 1, 1916. Address James Oberly, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


1876—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 107), . 


has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. for the quarter ending Apr. 1, 1916. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Nazel Engineering & Machine Works, 5th and 
Luzerne St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1942—Cincinnati, Ohio—This contract (p. 149), which pro- 
vides for furnishing and delivering approximately 2,000 tons 
of coal for use at the Western Hills Pumping Station and 
the filtration plant has been awarded to the Reliance Coal 
and Coke Co., at $3,585 for the first item, and $1,638 for the 
second. Address Assistant Secy. C. A. Zech, Public Service 
Dept., City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. (No. 1200, Vol. 8, pp. 244, 
410.) 

1944—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 149), calling 
for 1,000 tons of buckwheat annually for John Wilde & Bro., 
has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. for the three months ending Mar. 31, 1916. Address 
Purchasing Agent, John Wilde & Bro., Wissahickon, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

1936—Homestead, Penn.—This coutract (p. 193), which 
provides for furnishing coal for the city garbage plant, has 
been awarded to G. S. Winginton at $6.25 per hundred bushels 
for mine-run coal. Other bids received on this business were: 
Frank Strong, $6.50; W. V. Noble, $6.50; John Davis, $6.75. 
Address Borough Clk. A. I. Ritchie, Homestead, Penn. 


2009—Cadiz, 0.—This contract (p. 194), which provides for 
furnishing the Children’s Home with coal during the ensuing 
year, has been awarded to Robert Anderson at 7c. per bu. 
for lump coal, and 5c. per bu. for slack. These prices include 
cost of delivery to the Children’s Home. Address Supt. E. E. 
Webb, Harrison County Children’s Home, Cadiz, O. 


2020—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 233), which 
provides for furnishing Girard College with approximately 
3,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat coal, deliveries to be com- 
pleted by Mar. 31, has been awarded to the Geo. B. Newton 
Coal Co. Address Steward, Frank O. Zesinger, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


2039—Portland, Mich.—It is understood that this contract 
(p. 234), which provides for furnishing the Ramsey-Alton 
Manufacturing Co. with several hundred tons of three-quarter 
steam lump coal, has been concluded with the Detroit office 
of the West Virginia Pocahontas Coal Sales Corporation. 
Address Treas. B. D. Smith, The Ramsey-Alton Mfg. Co., Port- 
land, Mich. 

2041—-New York, N. Y.—Bids on this contract (pp. 234, 
317), calling for 4,750 tons of anthracite and 800 tons of mine- 
run for five city departments were as follows: ARMORY 
BOARD, 590 tons of buckwheat No. 1 divided into nine parcels. 
N, L. Stokes bid $4,85 on each parcel. Scranton & Wyoming 
Coal Co., $4.45 per ton on first six parcels, $4.50 on seventh 
and $4.65 on eighth and ninth parcels. O. H. Perry & Son, 








$5.25 on first six parcels; W. J. Shea, $4.79 each; Gavin Rowe, 
$5.48 each, and Penn Fuel Co., $4.40 each. CORRECTION 
DEPARTMENT requirements consisted of 150 tons of stove 
coal. Scranton & Wyoming Coal Co. bid $6.10 per ton; Penn 
Fuel Co., $7, and Pattison & Bowns $5.93. 


Health 

Dept. 

Charities Dept., Buck. 

7—Mine-Run—_, No. 1 

TONS ©. d.eis.tc. © ohn ea cee ete ee 800 1,000 1,000 
Scranton & Wyoming Coal Co... $3.95 $4.45 $4.58 
Whitney & Kemmerer........... 3.47 4.34 4.27 
Penn Fuel Co. 32 eeeeee 4.00 4.40 5.00 
B. Nicoll & Cos wee ee 3.66 a Ney ASG 
Gavin Rowe jg vice nee eee 4.27 Pee hi Steere 
Pattison & Bowns eee 3.97 4.57 4.57 
H. A. Lineweaver & Co.......... 3.99 See 4.79 
Dexter &, Canpenterenei tee 4.45 Sac Hes 
Blaine: MinineéConren ain ree 3.90 wictere Sates 
AS Ee. Aill & ‘Coven aera ove BS 56 striche 
Geo; D.) Harris) &sCo eerie eee 3045 Acs ee, 
IN. Li. Stokes iz peta seeercieelees ener cheats 4.60 4.65 
G. W. Seiler.’. cy emesis ee Y bere 5.75 5.75 

@; H. Perry & /Sont-eepeeeeeeeeee A 4.80 


On a third lot of 1,000 tons of buckwheat No. 1 for Health 
Department, Scranton & Wyoming Coal Co. bid $5.10 per ton; 
Bacon Coal Co., $5.40; S. Tuttle’s Son & Co., $5.14, and John F. 
Schmadeke, Inc. $5.15. On 125 tons of stove coal and 250 
tons of egg coal for the Department of Charities, Scranton & 
Wyoming Coal Co. bid $7 each; John E. Donovan, $7.88 each 
and Joseph Johnson’s Sons, $7.48. Address Director F. R. 
Leach, Central Purchasing Committee, Room 1230, Municipal 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


2143—-Chicago, Ill.—The contract of the Illinois Vinegar 
Mfg. Co. (p. 319), involving approximately two cars of Illinois 
screenings per day, has been covered until Apr. 1, 1917. 
Address Purchasing Agent, The Illinois Vinegar Mfg. Co., 2612 
W. 19th St., Chicago, II. 


Contract Notes 


McAlester, Okla.—Special train of 25 cars of coal was 
rushed forward from this district to meet a fuel famine in 
Kansas City. The train made the run in 24 hours. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Van Camp Packing Co. have con- 
tracted with the Lumaghi Coal Co. to furnish its Effingham, 
Ill, factory with 700 tons of 6x2-in. egg coal for storage 
purposes. 

Chicago, Ill.—W. H. Hutchinson & Son will purchase their 
requirements, involving about 100 tons of Pocahontas coal in 
the open market. Address Pur, Agt. Snyder, W. H. Hutchinson 
& Son, 319 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Lumaghi Coal Co. has contracted for 
the entire tonnage of the St. Hllen mine near O’Fallon, TIL, 
during February and March. The mine is now producing 
about 1,000 tons per day, which will shortly be increased to 
1,500 tons. h 

Chicago, Ill—The Star & Crescent Milling Co. is in the 
market for approximately 8,000 tons of central Illinois lump 
and egg coal for immediate shipment. Address Pur. Agt. 
Wagner, Star & Crescent Milling Co., 160 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hamilton, Ohio—The Beckett Paper Co. has extended its 
contract with the Wyatt Coal Co. to cover shipments of 20,000 
tons of West Virginia nut and slack coal between now and 
Aug. 1, 1917. Address Pres. T. Beckett, The Beckett Paper 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


New Albany, Ind.—The Goetz Pressed Brick Co. is buying 
its requirements at $1.05 per ton for Indiana mine-run coal 
f.o.b. the mines (p. 320). The coal takes a 50c. freight rate 
to their plant. Address Pur. Agt. John Goetz, The Goetz 
Pressed Brick Co., New Albany, Ind. 


Worden, Ill.—The Kerens-Donnewald Coal Co. is storing 
approximately 15,000 tons of coal from 4 in. and smaller in 
size at this place. At three other points the company has 
30,000 tons of screenings in concrete basins under water, and 
expects by Apr. 1 to have 100,000 tons in storage to apply on 
their contract with the Illinois Traction Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Co. 
has contracted with the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co, 
for 1,000 cars of Standard of Intermediate grade of 1%-in. 
lump coal for delivery before Mar. 31. The company is also 
in the market for an additional 1,000 cars of Illinois 11%4-in. 
or 2-in. lump for shipment during March and February. 
Address Fuel Agt. J. H. Hibben, Parsons, Kan. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
has awarded the Chicago office of Castner, Curran & Bullitt 
a contract for approximately 1,000 tons of Pocahontas mine- 
run for delivery at Toledo. This tonnage is to apply only on 
the Makinaw division, the remainder of the company’s require- 
ments being supplied on a seven-year contract, which has 
four years to run yet. Address Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer., A. A. 
Schantz, Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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) B= "VE READ a lot in drink’s defense 
I i An’ I have heard a whole lot more, 
But brought right down to common-sense 


AX W @ Fr Them argyments won’t never score; 
For though the boozers talk an’ shout 
Written expressly for An’ argue through from sun to sun, 
ene They’re never able to point out 
No good that booze has ever done. 





“It makes men gay?’’—a while maybe, 
But then it makes ’em sore an’ glum; 
There ain’t no mirth an’ levity 
When booze has put you on the bum; 


“A little whisky ain’t no harm!” 
Yes, that’s how lots of men begun, 


But they can’t show, I'll bet a farm, 
No good that booze has ever done. 






I’ve seen it break a 
woman's heart— 







An’ that’s the answer from the start; 
I’ve seen booze make men ravin’ mad, 
I’ve seen it break a woman’s heart, 
[i I’ve seen it change good men to bad, 
| U I’ve seen it fill old friends with hate, 
I’ve seen it make the red blood run, 
But never noticed, soon or late, 
No good that booze has ever done. 


Booze sends the miner down the shaft 
With tremblin’ hands an’ bleary eyes; 
It makes him careless at his craft 
Where carefulness is mighty wise; 
It leads to accidents an’ death 
For Yank an’ Dago, Russ an’ Hun; 
There ain’t no guy that’s drawin’ breath 
Can show no good that booze has done. 


Let’s throw it all out 
on the dump— 





O THAT’S THE ANSWER, straight an’ plain, 
Aw will be till the final trump; 
Booze ain’t no good to hand or brain! 
.Let’s throw it all out on the dump! 
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Efficiency vs. Making Money 
By F. J. IMMLER* 


We hear much these days about efficiency. In fact we 
hear little else. It’s efficiency here and efficiency there 
and efficiency everywhere we turn. We have used the 
term so much that it has become to us a sort of bugaboo 
to dog our steps and to give us an uncomfortable feeling 
of unrest, a feeling that we are not efficient. The term 
has gathered such importance that we can hardly think 
of it but in the sense of meaning a broadening out, a 
doing of things in a bigger way, a throwing off of the 
old and putting on of the new. In a word, efficiency is 
associated with a spirit of change. Living as we do in an 
advanced age, it is natural to suppose that the ways of 
25 or 50 years ago are woefully inefficient and out of date. 

But I wish to sound a new note; and as this is also 
a day of clever paradoxes, pardon me for putting it in 
that form. I acclaim that the efficient operation of many 
mines is best afforded by a total lack of efficiency. 

I have worked at several mines, have been acquainted 
with many, and have read about scores in our able (I 
nearly said efficient) coal papers. Some of these mines 
were grand successes, some merely made money, and not 
a few were failures. Some of these mines jogged along 
serenely with one management, while the same mines 
under different management became what is only too 
familiar in mining circles—a losing proposition. As our 
friend “Postum” says, “There’s a reason.” 

I have always, in my study of the mining industry, 
concerned myself more with the accounts of the mines 
that have failed than with those of the mines that have 
succeeded, and I find that while the failures are generally 
blamed on the water, top, length of haul, thinning out of 
seams, watering of stocks and what not, no one ever 
accused a failed mine or a losing proposition of having 
been caused by being too efficient-—an apparent ab- 
surdity. And yet why? 


For Some MIngEs Erriciency Is AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 


Efficiency for many mines is an expensive luxury and 
suitable for full purses. It is all right and even necessary 
for a large, complicated organization to coddle the effici- 
ency doctrine, but what about the hundreds of little, 
struggling mines whose very existence is a crying offense 
against the god of efficiency ? 

The laws governing the welfare of companies is much 
the same as those governing individuals, and while Mr. 
Much Money may find it very necessary to have a fine, 
high-powered car to go about town on his business 
errands, the use of even a Ford is denied Mr. Average 
Citizen because of the state of his finances. And so with 
mines. Some mines require large electric “mules,” with 
perfect grades and track, and other uptodate equipment, 
while others make more money by doing without these 
things. 
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Of course by having things in good shape and by 
having the operations well systematized, the superintend- 
ent or general manager is relieved of a lot of care and 
responsibility; for somehow an efficient mine seems to 
run itself, and no doubt such a mine in the long run will 
probably well repay for the investment. But the man 
with his capital tied up cares nothing for efficiency. What 
he is looking for is dividends—not deferred dividends, but 
dividends right now; and we must look out for him before 
adopting our efficiency principles to see that he is no 
worse off by the change. 

I know of several mines which would today be much 
better off if they had left efficiency strictly alone. With 
their new fine haulage system, complicated tipples and 
up-to-the-minute machinery they are today making less 
money, or no more, on a larger investment than in the 
days when they were apparently on their last legs and 
the morrow’s run a seeming impossibility. Yet with the 
latter conditions the cost sheet showed up well and the 
man with the “scads” in the venture had no cause for 
complaint. 

Of what avail is it to have the haulways laid with heavy 
rails, with perfect grades, true alignment of track and 
subserved with large, expensive locomotives, when with 
lighter steel, the natural grades of the seam, indifferent 
alignment and smaller locomotives, you could still get 
the output? Your efficiency man says “power saving,” 
but that is a long, bitter grind, and a thousand and one 
things can happen to frustrate the accomplishment of 
this saving. 

I have seen and no doubt you have also seen the thing 
tried under different settings. You have noted that 
while the whole tenor of the management was for effici- 
ency, the cost sheet showed a decided slump, and perhaps 
you have wondered with the directors the cause thereof. 
And perhaps you have seen the mine abandoned because 
the directors decided that if they could not make the 
mine pay with an efficient management it would not pay 
with any. But you never heard it mentioned that this 
very efficiency was the sole cause of the downfall. In 
this case and in many cases the management loses sight 
of the cost sheet. 


Cost SHEET vs. MopEL MINE 


The cost sheet should be the bullseye at which every 
manager should aim and not the having of a so-called 
model mine. The textbooks and the efficiency men do not 
agree with me that a model mine and the cost sheet do 
not always walk hand in hand, but then they do not 
cover every individual case. 

An operator in one district, prominent by his successes, 
was asked how he managed to make so much money out 
of his mine. His answer was unintelligible to his ques- 
tioner, but it covers my point exactly. He merely replied, 
“That is what I am in business for.” In other words, 
he aimed at the cost sheet. I visited his mine once and 
was impressed by the number of apparent makeshifts he 
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had about his plant, but as they did their work well, they 
were, 1n contradiction to their looks, highly efficient. 

There is always some best way of doing a certain thing 
or accomplishing a certain end. There is always some 
best way in operating a mine. But in seeking this way 
Jet us not lose sight of the fact that we must be governed 
by cheapness of cost. Let us not seek the way which is 
easier or methods which are more familiar, with ourselves, 
but let us adapt ourselves to the circumstances and equip- 
ment at hand and be extremely wary in discarding the 
system or lack of system of our predecessors in manage- 
ment. 

However, and as perhaps -you would infer from my 
article, I would not have all mines run on a loose-jointed, 
haphazard basis, but I do advise to make haste slowly in 
discarding the old and putting on the new. 

The whole matter is linked closely with our idea of 
efficiency. If you consider efficiency in the sense of hay- 
ing a model mine, a fine looking camp and a group of 
smiling workmen, you will probably come to grief, for 
such conditions are well-nigh impossible outside of para- 
dise or the optimist’s dreams. But if you consider effici- 
ency in the measure of paying from the start adequate 
dividends for the capital invested, or in other words as 
the having of a nice row of black figures on the bottom 
line of your cost sheet, you will no doubt become an indi- 
vidual of that rare species, “a successful mining man.” 

May there be many such! 


a 
Effective Disciplime 
By Fornry L. PARKER* 


In any organization it should not be every man for 
himself, but there should be a common and universal 
plan for progress. Organization to be efficient must have 
effective’ discipline; without it the whole structure is 
swept by internal dissensions which will soon tend to 
disrupt it. 

The reason the American army officer or American 
naval officer is so efficient is due to the rigid entrance 
examinations which must be passed to enter the institu- 
tions at West Point and Annapolis, and the later strict 
discipline during the course of instruction. 

Without discipline on the part of the crew and passen- 
gers, there would be many more fatalities on board a 
ship during a disaster at sea than there are ordinarily. 
Without discipline in a home the members of the family 
would not be united in a common ideal. Just as the 
orderliness of school children when the schoolhouse is 


afire depends upon the school discipline which was ~ 


imparted to them by the teachers, so also the conduct of 
the men in times of mine disasters depends upon the 
discipline imparted to them by their superior officers. 

The boss must be consistent in his discipline and apply 
it to himself as well as to his subordinates. His men 
should abide by his decisions and obey orders, and there 
should be a definite and clearly defined penalty for any 
act of disobedience. 

To be effective, discipline should be impartial and 
general, and the men should gradually be brought to have 
the right attitude to the rules of the game. With this 
in mind, no matter how threatening the danger may 
appear, the men will follow their leader without question. 
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Back of each inflicting of punishment there should be 
an accurate knowledge of the case, and when the penalty 
is inflicted, be sure that the miner knows exactly for 
what he is being punished. 

It is oftentimes better to demote an employee as a 
means of punishing him than to discharge him, for if 
he sees the error of his ways and determines to start 
anew, he will do better for the mistakes he has committed. 

If you standardize your conditions and make the mine 
a desirable place in which to work and carefully select 
your men and give them high ideals, disciphne will be 
nade easy and effective. 


Tine Religion of Safety 


Down in Birmingham, Ala., a high type of tribute was 
recently paid to the value of safety work. 

Dr. Henry M. Edmonds, pastor of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church, which counts in its membership 
scores of the leading business men and industrial captains 
of that district, recently preached a Sunday night sermon 
in one of the downtown theaters on the subject of “The 
Lame Man,” his theme being the work of lessening the 
number of lame men and to care for those already lamed. 
Dr. Edmonds said to the thousand persons in his audience: 

“Men, be careful; say for this year, I'll do all I can to 
live it through and get all I can out of it for myself and 
my family by being careful. Tell your fellow workman 
to be careful—we want no more lame men. They make 
us think of all a man might have been except for care- 
lessness. 

“You men (and I see lots of you here tonight) who 
are the captains and leaders of other men; make it your 
business for 1916 to make your plant a safe place. See 
that all the loose bolts are tightened and all dangerous 
places guarded. Say to yourselves, ‘As far as I can go 
with the brains and means at my disposal, P11 make it 
hard for men to be lamed in my plant during 1916.” 

There were coal miners and coal operators in Dr. 
Edmond’s audience. They were there because a religion 
that is so practical as to have as a part of its ministry 
sermons on safety, appeals to such men. 

What better religion of the practical kind can coal- 
mining people want for 1916 than the.kind that teaches 
that the great God of our universe does not want lame 
men, but strong and vigorous ones? Also that those who 
are found lame must be cared for even as Christ so many 
times touched and healed them. 

The religion of safety! Won’t mining men of all 
classes resolve to make it their religion of practice? Let’s 
make 1916 the year of least accidents from individual 
carelessness and of none from a general disregard of 
safety first. Let’s take off our hats to any and every 
man who during this year not only preaches but practices 
daily the religion of safety. Nail this moto on the wall 
above your desk: “Fewer Lame Men in 1916.” 


By the Way 

After the acting, wishing is in vain. 
Is it wise to burn up a candle in searching for a pin? 
Fortune may make friends, but it takes misfortune to 
try them. 

Something we are going to learn next month won't help 
us in our work today. 

Envy is a type of awkward homage that inferiority pays 
to merit and ability. 
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By Wiiirm H. McGann* 





SY NOPSIS—This article discusses the most effi- 
cient means of supporting and driving shaking 
screens. The least power is required where the 
hangers are made of such a length that the shaker 
oscillates approximately as a pendulum. 





Driving a shaker screen consists primarily in obtaining 
rectilinear motion from a revolving shaft. This may be 
accomplished by either eccentrics or cranks, with connect- 
ing rods attached to the screen. 

With a screen supported on rollers having the roller 
races horizontal and the driving shaft set at the same ele- 
vation as the attachment of the connecting-rod to the 
screen, a practically true harmonic motion is obtained. 

The eccentric is not an ideal method for driving a 
screen, because scréen movement requires a large shaft to 
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in each revolution of the eccentric shaft the shaker screen 
is brought to full speed and stopped. To handle the large 
stress due to starting and stopping the screen the eccen- 
tric strap must be heavy or the designer must resort to 
springs at the screen end of the connecting-rod so as to 
reduce the impact stress on the strap. 

Although the total stress in either direction on eccen- 
tric strap and eccentric and on the crank pin and connect- 
ing-rod head will be equal, since the eccentric is at least 
four times the diameter of the crank pin, it requires four 
times the amount of power to overcome friction. Fur- 
thermore because of the large surfaces in contact between 
the eccentric and eccentric strap these are difficult to 
keep sufficiently lubricated. 

The disk or side crank is satisfactory for shaker-screen 
drive, but is limited to driving but one screen, unless the 
designer resorts to a bell crank. This should be avoided 
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FIG. 1. DETAILS OF A SHAKER SCREEN DRIVE, 


withstand the stresses due to the drive. Consequently 
eccentrics cannot be less than about 13 in. in diameter, 
with straps about 17 in. in diameter. This large unbal- 
anced mass of metal must have about 100 r.p.m. to drive 
the screens, and it induces unnecessary bending stresses in 
the shaft. In order to have the strap wear uniformly it 
must be made with a large cross-section so as not to dis- 
tort, but is then difficult to run without heating. ‘Twice 
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ALSO OF THE DRIVE AND HANGER CASTINGS 


cn account of the unnecessary connecting-rods, the heads 
of which require frequent adjustment in order to avoid 
pounding. 

The crank drive is ideal because of the relatively small 
diameter of the crank pin; brasses are simple and exact 
adjustment can be secured so as to take up the wear of 
the moving parts. The crank pin and crank arms are de- 
signed to take the full stress caused by starting and 
stopping the screen; the resulting sizes are not excessive 
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and the use of springs on the screen end of the connecting- 
rod is entirely unnecessary. Fig. 1 shows a detail draw- 
ing of a crank for shaker screens. 

In a screen drive using two connecting-rods (with 
springs for cushioning the shock of driving the screen) 
the ideal condition of each driving rod carrying an equal 
share of the stress cannot be realized because of the un- 
equal deflection of the springs 
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operating standpoint. The single drive eliminates the one 
big objectionable feature of double rod drive—namely, the 
unavoidable adjustment in the rods; and retains all the 
good points of the double rod drive. With the single rod 
drive there are half the number of cranks and rods, half 
the repair parts to keep in stock, half the wear and tear 
on the machinery. The only possible objection to the 
single rod drive is the small amount of side thrust due 
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FIG. 2. 


one rod to pecome shorter than the other and sets up a 
turning movement in the screen, which in a roller-sup- 
ported screen has to be taken care of by the flanges of the 
rollers bearing on the races. 

Fig. 1 also shows the crank and screen end of the con- 
necting-rod. Care must be exercised in the composition 
of the brass in the connecting-rod head, as a hard, brittle 
brass seems to break up and scour out, causing the bearing 
to heat. 

It will be noted from Fig. 1 that the cross-section of 
the connecting-rod is of the H-type. This type has passed 
through all the stages of experimentation. The first rods 
were built up from structural sections and were found 
far superior to those made of pipe. 

While on the subject of connecting-rods a word or two 
ought to be said of those rods made of wood. These are 
economical and efficient when they are used to drive light 
screens, but great care must be taken in securing the screen 
and crank ends. Fig. 2 shows a good design for the crank 
end of this type of rod. Wooden rods are made of ash or 
maple and are usually about 4x6 in. in cross-section. A 
portion near the screen is cut down about 2 in. on each 
side so that the resulting section is 4x2 in. 

One of the most difficult eee met with in any 
ordinary screen drive is that of making each connecting- 
rod do its share of the work. In the design of a double 
connecting-rod drive it is necessary to make the screen 
end of the rod with some means of adjustment so as to 
take care of about 1% in. total difference in the lengths 
of the two rods. Fig. 3 shows one good way of accom- 
plishing this result. 

A single connecting-rod driving each screen is the best 
type of drive for a shaker from both an engineering and 


A GOOD DRIVE FOR TWO SCREENS, WITH SOME DETAILS 


to the eccentricity of the center of gravity of the screen 
with respect to the line of thrust of the rod. This, how- 
ever, is easily taken care of by designing the links therefor. 

One of the most important points to be considered in 
drives for shakers is the manner of supporting the screen. 
This may be divided into three classes—roller, hinged and 
flexible hangers. 


THREE TyYPEs or ROLLER SUPPORTS 


There are three different arrangements for supporting a 
screen on rollers. One method used by numerous screen 
manufacturers is composed of a roller, usually double 
flanged or grooved, to prevent side motion, and two roller 
races, the lower race being secured to the building struc- 
ture and the upper race to the screen. 

While this is an excellent design from a theoretical view- 
point, the screen being supported on a roller bearing with 
no friction except that due to a wheel rolling freely on a 
hard, level surface, it is unsatisfactory in operation, be- 
cause there is always a large amount of coal dust in the 
air. This dust settles on the lower roller races, increasing 
the rolling friction. With a screen supported on three sets 
of rollers sufficient coal has been known to collect on one 
set of races to raise the screen off one of the other sets of 
supports, causing the idle set to creep either on the for- 
ward or return stroke until it drops off the lower race. 
In an effort to prevent trouble from this creeping, the 
ends of the races are turned toward the roller at a radius 
equal to its radius. 

With roller races of this type (Fig. 4) and rollers in, 
pairs keyed to the ends of a shaft, any difference in the 
roller diameters will cause friction, and unless they are fin- 
ished to the same size they will absorb considerable power. 
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Another type of roller support consists of a single 
flanged chilled or finished roller mounted either on a 
gudgeon or on a through shaft. When mounted on the 
shaft, the roller may either be keyed to it or be bushed and 
allowed to run loose. The roller is supported on a steel 
track or race. This type has the same defects as the first 
so far as collecting dust and absorbing power are con- 
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cerned, but there is no danger of the roller creeping off 
the race. It is difficult to keep this kind of roller lubri- 
cated. 

A third type of roller support has all of the good points 
of the other two and none of their defects. It is composed 
of a roller race fastened to the screen and a chilled tread 
flanged roller mounted on a through shaft, each end of 
which is supported in bearings and secured to the struc- 
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ture. This design is illustrated in Fig. 3. 
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It is obvious that in a roller bearing of this type, having 
the bearings supported rigidly and each one free to turn, 
no coal dust can lodge between the race and the roller. 
Furthermore, the bearings for each roller are easily ac- 
cessible for lubrication. A modification of this type may 
be made by flanging the track. In using the second and 
third type of rollers, the power absorbed by friction in 
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MEANS FOR SUPPORTING AND DRIVING A SHAKING SCREEN 


these members (assuming the same size of shaft) varies 
inversely as the roller diameters; that is, an 8-in. roller 
would absorb twice the power of a 16-in. roller and a 12- 
in. roller would use two-thirds of the power of the 8-in. 
roller. 

There are two types of hanger supports—the hinged and 
the flexible. The flexible hangers are secured rigidly to 
the screen and to the support, so that the movement of the 
screen will bend the hanger an equal amount each side of 
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its normal or vertical position. Flexible hangers may be 
of steel or wood, but the steel hangers have not proved 
very successful owing to the steel crystallizing at the 
points of the greatest bending. Wood hangers are made 
of true, well-seasoned and specially selected hickory or ash, 
10 or 12 in. wide and varying from 5% to 1 in. in thickness, 
depending on the length—the shorter the hanger the 
thinner must be the support in order to secure the neces- 
sary flexibility. 


ScrREENS May Be Eiruer Supported orn SUSPENDED, 


With hangers made of wood the screen may be hung 
from above, in which case the hanger is under tension, or 
the supports may be placed below the screen, thus acting 
in compression as struts. Practical experience places the 
minimum length of wood hangers at 5 ft. and the maxi- 
mum about 8 to 10 ft. The supports may or may not be 
placed parallel to the screen, the essential feature being 
to maintain all the hangers equal in length or to have 
them shorter from one end of the screen to the other by 
an amount in proportion to the distance each hanger is 
from the end of the screen. Fig. 2 shows a method of 
attachment to the screen. 

A light design of the hinged type of hanger may be used 
for a medium-weight screen. This type of support, with 
extra large bronze bushings at the screen end and babbitted 
boxes at the stationary end of the hanger, both provided 
with large grease cups, cannot be otherwise than efficient. 
The wear is negligible, dust does not interfere in any 
way, and the minimum distance between the screens, when 
one is placed above the other, may be secured. Such an 
arrangement is often highly desirable. 

Another form of the hinged hanger type of screen sup- 
port is a modification of the foregoing and consists in 
shortening the link until its length corresponds to a pendu- 
lum whose theoretical rapidity of vibration is not quite as 
great as the rapidity of oscillation of the screen. This 
type of support, when provided with roller bearings at 
the hinge points, absorbs a remarkably small amount of 
power in operation when driven at a proper speed. 
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The following tables and formulas are used in design 
of screens supported by hinged type hangers: 
W = Weight of reciprocating parts, including coal 
(assumed to be 4 to 6 in. deep on all screen 
surfaces) ; 


k = Revolutions per minute ; 
S =Stroke in feet equal to the throw of the 
crank ; 
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FIG. 4. A COMMON FORM OF ROLLER SUPPORT 


FOR SCREENS 


Ww = Weight of rim of the flywheel ; 


Rw = Radius (in feet) of the flywheel rim ; 
M = Bending moment in inch-pounds; 
7’ = Torsional moment in inch-pounds ; 
P = Pressure in pounds per square inch; 
V = Lineal velocity of surfaces; 
d = Diameter of shaft in inches. 
The average force on the connecting-rod driving a screen 


Fa = 0.00011 WR2S (1) 
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The maximum force on the connecting-rod driving a 
screen is 
Ln = 0.00017 WhR2S (2) 

The horsepower consumed in driving a hanger-supported 
screen is 

ITp. = 0.00000000112 & WR*S? (3) 

The proper size of flywheel, based on weight of the rim 

and radius of the wheel, is 
Ww X Rw? = 2.65WS? (4) 

For designing the crankshaft for shaker-screen drive the 
following formula is used to obtain the diameter of the 
shaft: 





cava ey M? + T? 
Pea ks +. 16,000 (5) 
The usual source of power for driving screens is either 
a steam engine or an electric motor. When an engine is 
used, it is usually placed on a foundation beneath the 
shaker structure and belted to the driving shaft. When 
an electric motor is employed the screen shaft is either 
belted or geared to it. When gears are used with a motor 
of less than 750 r.p.m. and using a cut bronze pinion and 
a cut cast-iron spur gear, an efficient drive is secured. 
Another form of motor drive is the one similar to the 
steam-engine drive, and a modification of the belted motor 
drive shown in lower left-hand corner of Fig. 1, which de- 
velops lower repair costs and a cheaper installation owing 
to the fact that a higher-speed motor was used with a com- 
paratively low cost of pulleys over cut gears. In the drive 
shown a 15-hp. motor is attached to a shaker screen 
through a 4-in. double leather belt. A 13-day test showed 
an average hourly power consumption of 3.6 kw.-hr., in- 
cluding picking table and degradation conveyor motors. 
An electric motor drive is superior to an engine for op- 
erating a shaker from a practical and economical point of 
view, in that the screens are always under control of the 
dock boss, weighman or whoever is in charge. Further- 
more, when there is no coal on the screens, the motor is 
slowed down until the shaker shaft is only making 4 to 6 
r.p.m., thus saving considerable power in a day’s run. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Today my wife overheard a spirited argument between 
our’cook and our cook’s cousin, a daughter of the presi- 
dent of our miners’ local, the effect of which upon my 
wife has been most satisfactory from my point of view. 
Every time my wife goes to the city to attend a meeting 
of her club she returns home filled with doubts and mis- 
givings as to the justice of the authority that I assert 
over the men under me. In her club are several social 
settlement workers who expound socialism at every op- 
portunity, and to their minds, according to the reports 
that my wife brings back, coal barons and their flunkies 
(coal mine superintendents, ete.) are only tolerated be- 
cause the great majority of human beings either haven’t 
been educated to realize their rights or are too timid to 
assert them. 

The opinions of the cook’s cousin seem to agree rather 
closely with the views held by the social settlement workers 
of my wife’s club, judging by the account of today’s 
clash, as related to me by my wife; but fortunately our 
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cook got the better of the argument and made a decided 
impression upon my wife; and the next time the ladies 
in town make insinuations particularly aimed at my wife, 
it is more than possible that fur will fly. 

The cousin came to the gate early this morning to 
get our cook to join her in a trip to town, but learned 
that the cook could not go. This seemed to anger her, 
and she proceeded to tell the cook that anyone with a 
speck of pride wouldn’t be willing to work five minutes 
for a flunky of the despised capitalist class anyway. 

Our cook accepted the challenge, and the battle began. 
The daughter of the miners’ president had heard social- 
ism and all of the other “isms” discussed so often at 
home that she was well up on all of the arguments, and 
for a few moments it looked as if our defender would 
have to retire in disgrace; but she happened to recall a 
few events of current history that seemed to give the lie 
to some of her cousin’s theories, and that put her cousin 
on the defensive, and on the defensive she remained. 

My wife learned while following the argument that 
our cook’s uncle never made a living for his family ex- 
cept when he lived in camps where the management in- 
sisted that all of their employees must work regularly. 
Clearly an “every man for himself” state of society would 
not hold out much promise for that man’s family. And 
then my wife learned that most of the miners in our camp 
believe that our mine worked full time all through the 
past summer, in spite of the general depression, largely 
because their superintendent knew his business better 
than did the superintendents of neighboring mines. 

In the final analysis they were willing to admit that 
managers and superintendents were rather important in- 
dividuals after all. My wife also learned of a colliery 
owned outright by a man once considered wealthy who 
has been reduced almost to bankruptcy largely because 
the men were allowed too many privileges. Not only is 
the owner in a bad way, but his laborers also. Our cook 
having formerly lived in that camp and having a father 
still living there, described it in a way that left little for 
the imagination. 

After the excitement had subsided, Mrs. Thompson 


went into the kitchen and unconsciously issued a few 


orders in a rather brusque manner. The cook was in 
arms instantly. She offered her resignation and only 
reconsidered the matter after much urging. I suggested 
to my wife that she should have accepted the resignation 
and offered the job to our cook’s cousin. She does not 
know yet whether I was in earnest or only joking. 


Of the World’s Production of Coal, the United States con- 
sumes nearly 40 per cent., but despite this we have as yet used 


only one-half of 1 per cent. of the total quantity that is pres- 


ent in the United States. 
6 


Lighting Blasting Fuse—The United States Bureau of 
Mines has recommended a new scheme to replace splitting 
the end of the fuse and touching off with a lighted match. 
The scheme has been devised by W. C. Cope, of the bureau, 
and is of service only where single pieces of fuse are used. 
A safety match is held against the powder core at the end 
of the fuse and the matchbox drawn across the match, causing 
the match and powder core to inflame immediately. It will 
be noted that this is just the reverse of the usual way of 
lighting a match—drawing the match across the box. In 
case safety matches are not at hand, the ordinary household 
match can be used by placing one match against the powder 
core and then lighting another and quickly touching it to 
the first one. 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2. TWO VIEWS OF THE MINE CAVE 


— 


Cave at the Prospect Colliery 


By C. M. Youna* 





SY NOPSIS—Because of what is believed to have 
been a pothole the roof rock of a mine supposedly 
40 to 50 ft. thick was only about 10 ft. thick. This 
roof caved directly under the bed of a stream, 
allowing much loose material to be washed into 
the mine. Some of the debris may be allowed to 
remain, but all the water will have to be pumped 
out. 





Mill Creek is ordinarily an almost insignificant stream, 
but when heavy snows are followed by warm rains, . it 
sometimes becomes 30 to 40 ft. in width and 3 ft. or more 
deep. At the height of a recent flood of this kind, the 
bottom of the stream dropped out and the whole current 
was turned into a mine. This unusual and alarming 
eave-in occurred at the Prospect colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., near Wilkes-Barre. 

The coal beds nearest the surface at this point are the 


Abbot, the Bowkley and the Hillman. These dip at from. 


6 to 8 per cent. near the outcrop, although dips of 25 per 
cent. are found in some parts of the mine. The Abbot 
coal bed outcrops south of the stream, which does not pass 
over this measure at the point of the break. The other 
two beds underlie the stream. In all, seven coal beds 
are worked at Prospect, but the deeper measures are not 
connected with those nearer the surface, so that the 
trouble was confined largely, if not entirely, to the Bowk- 
ley and Hillman coal measures. 

In the Bowkley bed all the solid coal had been removed 
from the immediate neighborhood of the cave, except 
a barrier pillar. No work was being done at this point 
when the break occurred. There was no reason whatever 
to expect trouble, as about 40 ft. of rock overlies the coal 
at this part of the mine. A borehole, approximately 300 
ft. from the break, on the line of the strike through it, 
had: showed about 40 ft., and there was no reason to doubt 
the comparative uniformity of this thickness of cover. 





*Scranton, Penn. 


The first break occurred on Dec. 12. At this time a 
hole about 10 ft. in diameter in the rock and directly 
under the creek bed allowed a large amount of surface 
soil and a considerable volume of water to enter the mine. 
It was found that the rock at this point was only about 
10 ft. thick, while there was from 40 to 50 ft. of loose 
surface soil instead of the usual thickness of approxi- 
mately 10 ft. 


ANOTHER CoLLIERY Was AFFECTED 


Apparently the water which entered the break found 
its way, at least in part, to the Delaware & Hudson col- 
liery to the east of the Prospect, for this company threw 
a dam across the stream, directing it into an old channel 
which passed around the break, although close to it. The 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. tried plugging the hole by putting 
in planks side by side inclined with the bed and in the 
direction in which posts would be set in a dipping 
measure. Against these, bushes, hay and soil were placed, 
and the inflow of water was largely stopped. 

A second break occurred after a heavy fall of snow 
which was followed by warm rain. The commonly unim- 
portant stream was then swollen until it carried a current 
about 35 ft. wide and 3 ft. deep. The dam previously 
mentioned failed, and the hole formed by the first cave 
was quickly filled. The pressure produced was too much 
for the edges of the plugged hole, which caved sufficiently 
to allow the water to enter and sweep away the plug. 
The whole body of water which had collected, together 
with the softened sides of the hole, went into the mine. 
It is roughly estimated that 70,000 cu.yd. of earth 
entered the workings, mostly in the two hours following 
the break. The entire volume of the stream continued 
to enter the cave until it was controlled by dams. 

While no accurate measurements were made, it is esti- 
mated that the current amounted to 30,000 to 40,000 
gal. per min., and that in all something like 90,000,000 
gal. of water flowed into the mine. This material has 
only been partly accounted for, but it must. be in the 
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mine, as there is no natural drainage, and the water will 
have to be pumped out. It is possible that the mud can 
be allowed to remain where it is. If so, this is certainly 
the most rapid bit of slushing on record. 


Four Dams WERE BUILT 


The flow of the stream was finally controlled by four 
dams built successively as they were needed. Sheet piling, 
made of planks, was used largely, this being supported by 
rocks, timber and sandbags. ‘The second dam was ex- 
tended for some distance along the stream to prevent 
seepage as far as possible. It was found difficult to make 
these dams tight because of the soft nature of the soil. 
No clay was available until some was discovered near the 
bottom of the cave. 

In order to get the stream past the hole, a new channel 
was excavated, this being protected by sheet piling. A 
part of this channel is shown in Fig. 5. One of the dams 
built failed temporarily, and a considerable amount of 
water found its way into the end of the cave hole. 

The soil over which the stream flowed after the change 
of channels was effected is soft, and it was feared that 
the water would be able to penetrate it and find another 
point of access to the hole. It was impossible to throw 
the stream farther to the north because of a railroad em- 
bankment, and it was planned to excavate a channel on 
the south side of the cave, using a steam shovel for the 
work. 

Plans for the prosecution of the work were upset by 
another change of weather. With a good covering of 
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was about equal to that which had previously been washed 
in, so that on the whole about 140,000 cu.yd. of earth was 
washed into the mine. 

Work was commenced as soon as possible on the digging 
of a new channel on the south side of the cave. A large 
force of men was employed and work was pushed night 
and day, but 100 hr. was needed to finish the ditch. It 
was not possible to start work on the ditch as soon as the 
break was discovered, and for 110 hr. water was flowing 
into the mine at the rate of over 40,000 gal. per min. 
The total amount which entered the mine after this last 
break was about 250,000,000 gal., so that in all about 
350,000,000 gal. of water has entered the mine. The 
ditch which was dug is 5 ft. wide, 6 ft. deep and about 
1,500 ft. long. It is lined with 2-in. plank. As the mine 
is not self-draining all of the water entering it will have 
to be pumped out. Fortunately it is all confined to the 
upper beds, and the operation of the lower beds can be 
continued. 

A dam was built across the channel a little below the 
entrance of the ditch, and a second ditch is being dug 
parallel to the one described and a little below it. The 
dam is temporary and serves only to keep water out of 
the last ditch while it is being dug. A steam shovel is 
being used to do part of the work. This ditch will have 
sloping sides and will be 9 ft. wide at the bottom and 15 
ft. at the top. Like the other it will be lined with 2-in. 
plank. These two channels will give plenty of room for 
the water, and a dam to be constructed across the old 
channel will effectually shut the water out of the cave. 





FIGS. 3 AND 4. 


snow on the ground a rain commenced on Christmas Day. 
The stream rose rapidly in the night, and at 2 o’clock on 
the morning of Dec. 26, which was Sunday, it overflowed 
the dams and also overflowed the bank at the point 
marked C, Fig. 5. If the dams had given way entirely 
it would probably have been better, for then the water 
would have flowed through the part of the cave already 
existing and there would have been only a small amount 
of loose earth for it to wash away. 

The water overflowing at C immediately found a way 
to the cave and washed in a large amount of earth, leav- 
ing a hole whose surface outline is roughly indicated on 
the sketch. The amount of earth displaced at this time 


BUILDING A DAM AND DITCH TO PREVENT THE STREAM FROM REACHING THE CAVED AREA 


The break in the rock has been filled with trees, old © 
rope and large rocks. A layer of coarse rock is to be 
placed over this, and on top of this a layer of finer rock. 
Then tough clay will be put on as a top dressing and the 
eave filled up with silt. 

This occurrence has been both alarming and costly. 
Fortunately no lives were lost. It was something which 
could not have been foreseen, because the area of thin 
rock is apparently small and it would not have been found 
by drilling, unless by the merest chance a hole had been 
located at just the right point. In fact, drilling had 
showed perfectly safe conditions. There would have been 
no cave had not the stream crossed, this weak point. 
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It is believed, and the belief seems to be correct, that 
a pothole was the cause of the original break. Observers 
of the hole as it at first appeared report that it had the 
rounded sides found in potholes. These holes are not 
really common here, but they are sometimes found, and 
many are doubtless concealed by the layer of glacial drift 
which covers the surface in some of the valleys. Appar- 
ently this pothole was in the bottom of a preglacial valley 
which had been filled with drift. The presence of such 
a valley is suggested by the large amount of loose earth 
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and by the character of the material, which was a mixture 
of sand, gravel and clay. Also some water-worn rock 
was exposed on the sides of the cave. 

This is an unusually forcible illustration of the hazards 
attendant upon anthracite mining. The Wyoming dis- 
trict, in which the cave occurred, is comparatively free 
from complications, and its engineering problems are, in 
general, less difficult of solution than those of the other 
districts. In this case the operation of a mine had to be 
suspended, about 2,000 people were thrown out of work, 
and a large expense was incurred, all because of an acci- 
dent which could not be anticipated. This shows plainly 
that anthracite mining is an industry which suffers much 
more from accidents due to the nature of the country 
‘han does bituminous mining as practiced in most of our 
eastern states. 
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Compensation Act in Wyoming 


Subject to employment contracts entered into before 
April 1, 1915, mine operators in Wyoming are compelled 
to contribute to a compensation fund to provide for 
payment of awards to injured employees, in leu of 
liability in damages in ordinary personal injury actions, 
under the provisions of Laws 1915, chapter 124. The 
act is compulsory upon both employer and employee 
in the extrahazardous occupations enumerated in section 
4 of the law, except that no award is to be made for 
injuries resulting from the employee’s own culpable 
negligence. The compensation fund is to be adminis- 
tered by the state treasurer and is to be constituted by 
collecting from employers affected by the law assessments 
equal in amount to 2 per cent. of the wages of employees 
engaged in extrahazardous occupations. The act provides 
for adjustment of claims by the district courts. 
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Discussion as a Means of 
Practical Education 


In an interesting article entitled “The Influence of 
Technical Journalism on Mining Education,” which ap- 
peared in the Mining and Scientific Press, Feb. 12, 1916, 
T. A. Rickard says, “The best of existing technical papers 
is so far behind the ideal that there remains unlimited 
scope for further endeavor.” With a nearer approach 
to the ideal, Mr. Rickard continues, “Technical journal- 
ism may be powerfully educative,” but concludes, “at 
present it is content usually to be intensely instructive.” 

In the same article Mr. Rickard well defines education 
as “the drawing out of the best faculties of the mind,” 
and adds, “instruction is the conveyance of knowledge” 
to the mind of another. He criticizes journalism of 
today as giving information to men engaged in the ap- 
plication of science to industry by furnishing news of 
the progress made in mining operations and chronicling 
events of technical importance and commenting on them, 
all of which he truly says “is usually instructive, but 
rarely educative.” 

With this preface Mr. Rickard emphasizes the funda- 
mental principle of all true technical journalism by 
bringing out the fact that, being scientific in its treat- 
ment, it is to that extent educative, since science de- 
mands, first, careful observation and, second, the accurate 
statement of facts. 

This brings us face to face with what should be the 
rock foundation of the technical press. Science is 
knowledge, and all knowledge is truth. Let the pages 
of technical journalism, then, strive more than ever to 
be loyal to truth in every phase of the industries they 
represent. This can only be fully and successfully ac- 
complished by inculeating a high regard for truth in 
the contributors of articles and news items and by in- 
vestigating the claims of advertisers in their columns. 

Carrying the thoughts here suggested a step farther, 
we want to say that one of the greatest agencies in 
eradicating: fallacious schemes and wiping out the many 
bad practices in all industries, and especially in that of 
coal mining, is the frank and open discussion of such 
schemes, methods and practices as are in use or are, 
from time to time, suggested. Discussion is the one 
great test of practical utility, because it reveals the 
different conditions that must be met in the practical 
application of ideas and establishes the limitations of 
practice. 

Too many practical men are prone to regard an idea 
or a suggestion from their own limited viewpoint. Be- 
cause a certain method or practice has proved successful 
in one instance is no guarantee that it will prove likewise 
successful in all cases and under different conditions. 
Discussion develops these facts and broadens the con- 
ception of mining men. In this respect discussion is 
a truly educative factor in journalism. It is one that 
Coal Age has endeavored to foster in its columns from 
the time of its first issue, and we are proud to say that 
our readers have learned to appreciate and use the dis- 
cussion columns of the journal freely. We may add that 
we greatly appreciate, on our part, the frank and truthful 
expression of contributors to these columns. We urge 
a continuance of this means, which we believe is one of 
the strongest possible factors in the education of practical 


mining men. 


Mine-Ventilation Stoppings 


The United States Bureau of Mines, in codperation 
with the State of Illinois, has just issued Bulletin 99, 
“Mine-Ventilation Stoppings, with Especial Reference to 
Coal Mines in Illinois,” by R. Y. Williams. 

In this report an attempt is made to discuss the first 
cost of each of several types of mine-ventilation stoppings, 
as well as the total annual expense of maintaining a 
stopping during its required period of service. Such data 
furnish a basis for comparison of the efficiency of the 
different types and are of great importance to an engineer 
planning the development of a mine. The data given 
were obtained through an investigation conducted under 
a cooperative agreement between the Bureau of Mines, 
the Illinois State Geological Survey and the department 
of mining engineering of the University of Illinois. The 
report itself is published by the Bureau of Mines as a 
contribution to the literature on safety and efficiency in 
coal mining. 

The author makes the following deductions as a result 
of his investigations into the various types of stoppings: 

“One of the most obvious conclusions from the 
inspection of several hundred stoppings is that the 
efficiency of a mine stopping to prevent the leakage of 
air depends more on the care with which the joints 
are made than on the material that is used in con- 
struction. Some concrete stoppings were found to leak 
large quantities of air because they were not set into 
the rib, and new tongue-and-groove stoppings were tight 
when carefully constructed. The amortized first cost is 
a small item compared with the maintenance and 
efficiency charges, and the cost of cutting a latch in the 
rib is only a small part of the initial expense. The 
preparation of grooves in the ribs should therefore always 
precede the erection of stoppings. 

“A general protest is being made against high velocities 
in the ventilating currents in coal mines. The practical 
facts on which this protest is based are as follows: 

“The amount of power required to move a given volume 
of air increases directly as the cube of the velocity. 
If leaky stoppings make it necessary for the fan to deliver 
four times as much air as would be required if the 
stoppings were tight, the cost of the power to move the 
larger volume of air would be 64 times that for the 
smaller volume. 

“As the temperature and the relative humidity of the 
upcast at any time are approximately constant throughour 
the year, the quantity of moisture extracted from the 
dust will vary directly with the quantity of air in 
circulation. If therefore the fan furnishes four times 
as much air as would be required if the stoppings were 
efficient, the amount of water extracted from the mines 
during cold weather would be increased nearly fourfold. 
The drying out of coal mines in the winter causes a 
dangerous condition to exist in the event of a blownout or 
windy shot or the ignition of a pocket of gas. 

“The weight of fine dust that is in suspension in the 
mine air varies approximately as the cube of the velocity of 
the ventilating current. This relation has been established 
by W. H. Carrier, chief engineer of the Buffalo Forge Co., 
in experiments to determine the weight of material which 
can be handled by velocities above the critical speed. 
The greater the velocity of the air, therefore, the larger 
will be the amount of fine coal dust that will be in 
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suspension and deposited evenly along the entry way 
ready to assist in the propagation of an explosion. 

“Tt is evident that mine economy and mine safety 
require that stoppings along the main air passageways 
should be efficiently installed and maintained.” 

A copy of this bulletin may be obtained by addressing 
the director of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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Retarder for Steep Chutes 


The accompanying illustration shows diagrammatically 
a retarder used in the chutes at the Rendham colliery 
of the Jermyn Coal Co. Sometimes the space in a breaker 
is so distributed that it is necessary to put in chutes with 
steep slopes. In such cases the coal moves too rapidly 
and is badly broken. Of course the best plan is to have 
the chutes at just the right angle to let the coal slide 
slowly, but the next best thing is to retard the coal if 
it moves too rapidly. 

The device illustrated consists of a number of hinged 
gates set in the chute so that they will close by their 
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DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW OF RETARDER 


own weight if released. They are raised by wires or 
by rods which are moved by belleranks which may be 
operated by eccentrics, the motion being transmitted to 
the bellcranks by wires or rods. 

The gates are so moved that alternate ones are closed 
or open at the same time. Thus, in the illustration, 
No. 1 and No. 3 are closed while No. 2 and No. 4 are 
opeu. The coal will collect above No. 1 and No. 3, and 
when they are raised, it will slide down until stopped 
by No. 2 and No. 4, which will then be closed. In this 
way the coal slides only a few feet at a time and does 
not acquire such high velocity as to be broken. 

Employing Children in Utah 


A law enacted at the recent session of the Utah 
legislature reads: ‘No child under the age of 14 years 
shall be employed, permitted or suffered to work in any 
capacity in, about or in connection with . . . any 
mine, coal breaker Session Laws, 1915, 
chapter 61. 
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Utah’s “Pure”? Coal Law 


Chapter 55 of Utah Session Laws, 1915, provides that 
“no person shall sell or exchange, or offer or expose 
for sale or exchange, coal of any particular name or 
designation, or as the output of any particular mine 
under the name or designation of another coal or mine.” 
Violation of the statute is punishable as a misdemeanor. 
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SYNOPSIS—The bituminous miners and oper- 
ators of the four competitive states failed to agree 
at the Mobile, Ala., meeting and adjourned on 
Feb. 17 to meet in New York City on Feb. 24. 
The anthracite miners met the operators in the 
same city on Feb. 21 to discuss the wage scale. 
The central Pennsylvania conferees meet at Du 
Bois on Feb. 29. 
Pee .  —E—EEEE 


As was anticipated, the miners and operators at the Mobile 
conference came to no agreement in regard to wages. The 
main difference is regarding the establishment of the run-of- 
mine scale. Van Bittner, president of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, declares the miners will have that or nothing. 

The operators of Ohio seem willing to concede the run-of- 
mine scale with certain protective provisions. Ohio is al- 
ready working on that scale, but it was thought that the 
operators would try to get back to the conditions obtaining 
before the last scale was signed, when Ohio paid its miners 
on a screened-coal basis. Especially did this seem likely, 
for an amendment has been passed to the Green antiscreen 
bill making payment for screened coal legal. Illinois has a 
run-of-mine schedule. So has central Pennsylvania, but that 
part of the Keystone State was not represented at the con- 
ference. 


Uncertain Attitude of Indiana Operators 


Indiana has a double standard, paying like Iowa for run- 
of-mine when coal is sold as mine-run and not divided into 
sizes. But Indiana is apparently weakening on the run-of- 
mine demand. P. H. Penna showed this on Feb. 16, the day 
before the meeting closed. He said, it is stated, “I am even 
willing to negotiate a new contract that includes a slight 
increase, but before doing so I should report back to my 
organization. I have no instructions from the other Indiana 
operators to grant the mine-run provision or the wage in- 
crease.” 

But if there is any one thing more clear than another it 
is that the Pennsylvania operators are set on not conceding 
this demand despite all the pressure of the “work at any 
price” people and the insistent attitude of the miners. 

The closing development of the session was the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee on Tuesday, Feb. 15. This was com- 
posed of eight miners and eight operators, the international 
officers being ex-officio members. But the subcommittee could 
do little more than the whole body of conferees, and on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 17, the conference broke up apparently without re- 
sult except the decision to meet again in New York City on 
Feb. 24 in the McAlpin Hotel—the place where the anthracite 
miners were to meet the operators on Feb. 21. 

Meantime the mine operator delegates will meet their fel- 
low operators, and they may possibly go to New York City 
prepared to make some concessions on the mine-run and wage 
demands. It looks as if Pennsylvania was adamant on the 
mine-run question and pliable as to wage, whereas the other 
states take a reverse viewpoint and perhaps would rather 
see western Pennsylvania struggling with the same run-of- 
mine provision that has severely vexed them. That being the 
case there may be a split in the ranks as in the past and as 
was somewhat confidently expected at Mobile. 


Bituminous Operators Convene in New York 


It was the mine operators who proposed meeting again in 
New York City. They do not appear to regard their refusal 
as final, and J. P. White is quite hopeful. He told the oper- 
ators on Feb. 10 that they came to Mobile with the express 
expectation of framing a wage scale. 

So far from holding aloof at a distance of 1,320 miles from 
the anthracite meeting, the opposite plan is adopted, and per- 
haps as a result meetings between anthracite men and bi- 
tuminous coal men will alternate till an agreement is reached 
in one or both sections. 

This is the better plan; the Mobile meeting merely sub- 
jected everyone to much trouble without result. In fact, more 
is done in private conferences between individuals than can 
be achieved in a general conference, and such discussions of 
bituminous prices may well take place while anthracite con- 
ferences are in session, and vice versa. The operators of the 
soft-coal region can also get together during the sessions 
of the conferees representing the hard-coal mines. _ 
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President White and his lieutenants are welcome in New 
York, and it is to be hoped that while here they will show a 
readiness to admit that the miners’ demands are such as to 
make necessary an advance in the price of coal. The public 
is looking for their statement. If they declare the anthracite 
industry can, like the legendary pelican, feed its young with 
the blood from its own breast, then the public will refuse 
to grant the increase in price which will alone make the ad- 
vance in wages possible. The operators will regret that 
stern necessity almost as much as the leaders of the miners, 
but they will have no choice in the matter. It is remarkable 
that hitherto White and his associates have taken the one 
course which will make all their work ineffectual. 

The “Financial American,” commenting on the situation, 
talks of the “campaign between operator and miner for pub- 
lic support.” It should not be a “campaign between” but one 
“of both” for the approval of the consumer. Their mutual 
recriminations are foolish. The operators are trying to show 
that the miners do not need more wages. It is well enough 
to show they are making a fair and more than living wage 
perhaps, but it is not well to suggest that there is no reason 
for a better remuneration based on the wage increases all over 
the United States. Similarly the miner is stupid to try and 
show that the operator can pay 20 per cent. more wages out 
of profits, which is not true as the miner well knows. 

The “Wall Street Journal’ prognosticated on Feb. 11 an 
increase in wage and a recognition of the union. This recog- 
nition, however, would not, the “Journal” thought, involve 
the introduction of the checkoff. It was of the opinion that 
prices would also be raised. 

The central Pennsylvania miners and operators will meet 
in conference on Tuesday, Feb. 29, in Du Bois, Penn. It is 
stated that 600 delegates will be present representing some 
45,000 union miners in Blair, Cambria, Huntingdon, Indiana, 
Armstrong, Clarion, Elk, Jefferson and Clearfield Counties. 
On Friday, Feb. 18, the operators held a preparatory meetings 
to discuss their viewpoint relative to the wage scale. 


West Virginia Union Replaces District 30 


The new union just formed in West Virginia is the re- 
sult of the injunction brought by the United Mine Workers 
of America to prevent the insurrectionary ‘District No. 30” 
from proclaiming itself a part of the United Mine Workers’ 
organization. The men have decided that if they cannot 
have a district of their own, they will have a union entirely 
independent of the West Virginia district (No. 17). 

The international officials of the United Mine Workers are 
determined to put an end to the disorder and have assumed 
control of the affairs of the district regarding which there 
is so much dissatisfaction. The union has had trouble with 
charges of dishonesty in three districts recently, and the 
Illinois situation is decidedly unsatisfactory, for the secretary 
of that district is in almost open rebellion. White is strongly 
intrenched, and the union is on the whole strong, but it has 
its points of disaffection which take a heavy hand to curb. 

Thomas Cairns, the president of district No. 17, declared 
on Feb., 11 that he would not for one moment permit the 
executive board to take charge of things. He said that “the 
secessionists at the Indianapolis meeting agreed to bring 
about a settlement of all differences in the West Virginia 
fields” on their return home. Instead they formed a new 
organiation. 

The agreement with the new West Virginia Mine Work- 
ers’ Union, according to C. F. Keeney, the president, and 
Lawrence Dwyer, the secretary, states that “the coal com- 
panies agree to pay any advances during the life of the 
said agreement that may be paid in the four competitive 
states or the surrounding organized district of this state.” 
How “advances” is to be interpreted is of course difficult of 
determination. It is to be hoped that the clause will not be 
regarded as a promise merely to pay equal percentage in- 
creases in wage instead of an identical advance per ton or 
per hour. 

The nonunion mines south of the Kanawha and New River 
fields could well make a specific promise to their men and a 
declaration to the union fields that they would do no less 
than their neighbors when the scale was determined. As a 
matter of fact the operators in the four competitive states 
feel but little comfort from the rise in wage in the coking 
regions, which are but slightly competitive, or in the fields 
shipping to the Hast which have the market for steam coal 
largely in their own hands. They are looking for assurances 
in particular from those parts of West Virginia which ship 
West and are strongly competitive with the Pittsburgh, Ohio, 
Illinois and Indiana fields. 
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It is stated in Ohio that on Apr. 1 many of the operators 
will close their mines for spring repairs. A scale committee 
will be elected at the Moose Home in Bellaire on Mar. 14, 
and the convention will decide what local demands are to 
be made on the operators of eastern Ohio. 

More increases in wages are reported in the bituminous 
fields. Perhaps it is not fair to mention any because so many 
must necessarily be overlooked. The Knickerbocker Smoke- 
less Coal Co., at Hooversville, in the Somerset County coal 
field of Pennsylvania, has given notice of a 10-per cent. in- 
crease to take effect with the pay made Feb. 16. According 
to President D. E. Thompson, the miners of the Amerford 
Coal Mining Co., near Blairsville, are to have an increase of 
wages. The Cumberland Coal Co. has granted an increase 
to its men at Douglas, Tucker County, W. Va. 


Miners at Thomas Demand a Larger Advance 


But at Thomas, W. Va., it is said the miners are not satis- 
fied with the readjustments, and 1,100 men of the Davis Coal 
and Coke Co. are idle. They laid down their tools on Feb. 
17. It is said that the size of the car has been changed, hay- 
ing been made smaller. The price paid for mining and load- 
ing the former large car was $1.23%. The filling of the 
smaller car is awarded with 90c. This the men do not think 
is enough. 

They also object to being docked for more impurity than 
they send out on any car. They want a better price for dead 
work, the abolishment of the coupon system and the discon- 
tinuance of the company stores. The company declares it is 
at a loss to know the nature of the trouble. A voluntary 
increase of 2%c. per ton and 10c. per day was granted on 
Feb. 15, and these figures were to have been raised to 4%c, 
a ton and 15c. per day on Mar. 1. 


Raised Wages Should Await New Contracts 


Believing that prosperity is a good cause for wage in- 
creases (though low prices are not thought a reasonable 
cause for a lowered wage) the miners of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., of Fairmont and Clarksburg, are showing some 
discontent despite the recent wage increase. Senator C. W. 
Watson has therefore explained that there are a number of 
outstanding contracts which will not run out till between 
April and September. These contracts are being filled despite 
the shortage of cars, and in some cases it has been neces- 
sary to buy coal at a high price for that purpose. So the 
emergency prices, though they sound alluring, are quite hard 
to secure except by small operators whose output is not pre- 
empted. But the high price received for some deliveries has 
been regarded as typical rather than as applicable to only a 
part of the coal shipped. Senator Watson adds: 


The coal business today is conducted with great difficulties, 
and the margin of profits is necessarily uncertain. The rail- 
road embargo of coal, the high water-freight rates, war 
risks and other conditions are making the business most 
difficult at present. For instance the freight rate by water 
from Baltimore to Boston was 65c. before the war. Now it is 
$3.75. The rate to the Mediterranean was formerly $2.50; 
now it is $27.50. A steamer that our company chartered be- 
fore the war for $17,500 a trip cost us $182,000 the last 
charter. These figures show that it requires among other 
things greatly increased working capital and extra hazards 
to engage in our business. 


The close competition in the Sunday Creek Valley of south- 
ern Ohio has caused several of the miners to start to work 
the mines on a codperative basis, and the union as usual has 
demurred. The United Mine Workers of America has threat- 
ened to put these men on the “unfair” list and to suspend 
them from the organization for 25 years. As in Illinois, 
starting a codperative company is only another way of ac- 
eepting a large reduction in wage without openly disre- 
garding the scale. Several socialists are taking part in this 
cooperative movement. 


Causes Strike 


A strike against the higher price of permissible powder 
and detonators took place on Monday, Feb. 7, at the Culmer- 
ville mines of the Ford Collieries Co. That company has 
been selling detonators at $4.90 per hundred, but the men 
want two for 5c., or to buy at the rate of $2.50 per hundred. 
It is said the caps actually cost the company 4%c. apiece. 
Powder is made into cartridges by the company and the men 
pay 8c. apiece for them. They want to purchase them for 5c. 
apiece. 

It is alleged that the prices of these explosives have re- 
cently been changed, the company alleging—doubtless with 
truth—that the cost of these articles has risen owing to the 
war and it cannot continue to supply them at the old figure. 
The miners are unorganized and are said to be exercised over 
the fact that they do not have a checkweighman. The Rus- 
sians are said to be the main trouble makers and to have 
struck first. The strike spread to the Curtisville mine, and 
about half the force at the Superior mine came out. On 
Saturday, Feb. 12, 15 deputies were detailed by the sheriff 
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owing to an attempt being made to dynamite two small build- 
ings of the Ford Collieries Co. On the Sunday following, the 
men attempted to enter a church to hold a mass-meeting, but 
were frustrated, and then tried to meet in a moving-picture 
theater. Finally they met on the platform of the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie R.R. All these charges have been denied by 
representatives of the striking workmen. The state constab- 
ulary has been Keeping order, but it is alleged that the com- 
pany had a number of Pinkertons on the property. 


Ford Collieries Co. Miners Make Good Wages 


The company offered an advance of pay in lieu of a de- 
crease in the cost of explosives. The rise in scale is about 7 
per cent. and applies to all classes of work. On Feb. 16, 600 
of the 900 miners returned to work under the protection of 
the state constabulary troop commanded by Captain T. F. 
Wiechard. The Bessemer Coal and Coke Co.’s mine at Rus- 
selton was also affected by the disorder and discontent, but 
this mine resumed at the same time. The sheriff states that 
the Ford Collieries Co. men are making from $150 to $200 
every two weeks. The miners claim that this is not true. 
Ed Callahan worked, they say, 13 days, making in all 127 
hr., and received $33.93 as his day-work allowance. John 
Renosky worked 17 hr. a day at the coal face for the same 
13 days and made $39.60, payment being on tonnage pro- 
duced. 

The miners of these companies are certainly not unhappily 
situated. A bank was started for the benefit of the miners 
a few years ago, and the deposits to date amount to $63,000. 
Most of the men own their own homes, in which pianos, 
phonographs and other expensive pieces of furniture may be 
found. 


Anthracite Socialists Want $5 Minimum Wage 


The Industrial Workers of the World have been tying up 
operation at-the mines of the Delaware & Hudson Co. in 
Greenwood. The strike commenced on Thursday, Feb. 10. 
They want $5 per day for everybody—doortenders and skilled 
mechanics. The district officials oppose the laying idle of the 
mine with its 70 United Mine Workers, but there is a lodge 
of the Industrial Workers of the World with 400 members and 
they can tie up the mine whenever they so desire. 

They have notified the coal company that they will not 
be bound by any agreements made by the miners’ union. 
Joseph Ettor, one of the leading Industrial Workers of the 
World, has been traveling from one town to another obtain- 
ing recruits in the anthracite fields. The United Mine Work- 
ers have succeeded in winning back some of the new-found 
converts of Ettorism. 

Recently a dispute arose between the union miners and the 
industrial group at the William A. colliery. The union men 
refused to work with the trouble makers and decided to de- 
mand that each man show his union button. In the afternoon 
a meeting was called, and six I. W. W.’s were excluded from 
the hall. These men ran to a meeting where Ettor was mak- 
ing a speech and soon returned with about 20 men. One of 
the I. W. W.’s drew a razor and started to slash the union 
guards at the door. He was turned over to the police and 
proved to be not even a William A. colliery employee. At 
William A. the men were told that they could leave the 
I. W. W. or the service of the company, and as the miners’ 
local union was favorable to this form of beneficent coercion 
the men submitted and left the I. W. W. organization. 
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Anthracite Labor Conference 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The first detailed consideration of the demands made upon 
the anthracite coal operators by the mine workers will take 
place in the Hotel McAlpin, New York, next Monday, Feb. 
28, at 10 a.m., when the joint subcommittee consisting of four 
operators and a like number of representatives of the miners’ 
union will meet. This meeting was arranged at a conference 
held at Hotel McAlpin, Monday, Feb. 21, at which the general 
committee of operators and the scale committee of the miners 
were both present. : 

The members of the subcommittee are W. L. Connell, presi- 
dent of the Green Ridge Coal Co.; W. J. Richards, president 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co.; S. D. War- 
riner, president of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., and 
Morris Williams, president of the Susquehanna Coal Co. The 
miners’ representatives will be John P. White, John T. Demp- 
sey, Thomas Kennedy and James Matthews, presidents of 
Districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9 respectively. Alvin Markle, of the 
G. B. Markle Co., of Hazleton, will be the chairman of the 
subcommittee, without vote, and the secretary will be James 
A. Gorman, who is secretary of that Anthracite Board of Con- 
ciliation which the miners has so much criticised. 


February 26, 1916 


The meeting on Feb. 21 was attended by many operators 
and 35 members of the miners’ organization. At it White 
presented the demands as formulated at the tri-district con- 
vention held in Wilkes-Barre last September and indorsed by 
the Indianapolis convention last month. On their conclusion 
his remarks were liberally applauded. 


White’s Argument in Behalf of Demands 


The miners’ president followed up the reading of each 
demand with a brief comment giving reasons for its accept- 
ance by the operators. He told them that the miners believed 
they should have some of the benefits that accrue to workmen 
in other lines and called attention to the increased cost of 
living, maintaining there should be an increase in wages. 
Taking up the demand for an 8-hour day he said it would 
not permit of argument as it was recognized by the American 
public as a reasonable workday. He said the time had arrived 
when the public did not look with favor upon industrial 
suspension and that a period was drawing near when these 
conflicts would cease. The public, he said, would demand 
that the councils of the opposing bodies get together and 
arrive at an understanding that would be reasonable and fair 
to the parties involved. Acting upon this theory, he said the 
miners at their recent convention had adopted the nonsuspen- 
sion policy. He insisted upon complete recognition of the 
union as it would eliminate local strikes, promote peace and 
create the basic force necessary for a speedy settlement of 
disputes. 

District President Kennedy spoke of the cost of powder as 
an element of production and quoted figures in support of 
his argument. He also took up the objections to the Board 
of Conciliation and said that the cost of referring a dispute 
from that board to the umpire averaged $83. 

Remarks in support of the demands were also made by the 
other district presidents, Dempsey and Matthews, and by the 
board members, C. C. Bonner and J. F. Hollister. 


Warriner Suggests Broader Social Contract 


The reply for the operators was made by Warriner, who 
said that they would look at the demands from every possible 
light in an effort to arrive at a solution that will be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. He said the operators were willing to 
stand for reasonable conditions of labor and pay and would 
go beyond this and give consideration to the opportunities 
for social and physical betterment of the miners. In doing 
this he said the operators must realize their own business 
conditions and have regard for the interests of the public. 
He assured the miners that every element of the demands 
presented would have the fullest consideration. 

It was then decided that the demands be referred to the 
subcommittee to report its recommendations back to the gen- 
eral joint committees. An adjournment was taken until Mon- 
day of next week so that the bituminous conference could 
resume its sessions in New York on Thursday, Feb. 24. It is 
hoped that this bituminous meeting will be concluded before 
the time set for the resumption of the anthracite session. 

Everyone was happy when the meeting adjourned. This 
was particularly true of the miners’ representatives. Harlier 
in the day Mr. White from his headquarters in the Continental 
Hotel issued a statement in which he said: 

The, United Mine Workers have left nothing undone to 
protect the interests of the public. In 1914 and again this 
year the national convention went on record against any 
stoppage of work at the expiration of contracts. Our members 
realize that the public suffers from even a temporary shut- 
down, and we have acted with full consideration for the 
public’s rights and interests. The public can bank on this: 
There will be no stoppage of work in the anthracite field due 
to the action of the miners, so long as the operators show 
any disposition to reach an agreement. We are hoping and 
expecting an early agreement that will be satisfactory to all 
concerned, but if an agreement is delayed for any reason, we 
are prepared to continue negotiations while there is the 
slightest hope of coming together. 


Only Contract Miners Make $700 a Year 


On Sunday last Mr. White gave out a statement in which 
he said the miners were going into the conferences with every 
confidence that the operators will recognize the justice and 
reasonableness of the demands. He said: 

Conditions in the anthracite fields have grown worse 
instead of better, because the cost of living has gone up faster 
than wages. The average anthracite mine worker gets far 
less than enough to support his family in decency. The only 
elass of workers in the anthracite industry that make more 
than $700 a year are the contract miners, and they represent 
less than one-fourth of the total number employed. The 
annual earnings for miners’ laborers, other inside men and 
outside workmen average not more than $600 a year. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that_a 
man cannot support his family in decency for less than $750. 
Even the contract miners do not receive enough to provide 
against a rainy day or to give their families anything except 
the bare necessities. 

After stating that the anthracite industry is “enormously 


profitable” and quoting figures, Mr. White says: 
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As a matter of fact, I do not believe that the operating 
companies will take advantage of their monopoly of this 
enormously rich natural resource. It does not seem probable 
that they will deny the just claims of the men who risk their 
lives underground, or having granted their demands will 
make their concessions an excuse for gouging the public. 


Representatives of the Contending Interests 


The following operators were present at the meeting of 
the general committees: S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co.; Charles Huber, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co.; W. J. Richards, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co.; John Markle and Alvin Markle, G. B. Markle Co.; W. H. 
Truesdale and E. E. Loomis, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co.; J. B. Dickson, Scranton Coal Co.; W. A. May, 
Pennsylvania and Hillside coal companies; W. H. Williams, 
Delaware & Hudson Co.; W. H. Taylor, St. Clair Coal Co.; F. E. 
Zerbey, Kingston Coal Co.; Frank Pardee, A. Pardee & Co.; E. 
Ludlow, Harwood Coal Co.; H. C. Boury, Girard Mammoth 
Coal Co., George C. Graeber, Greenough Red Ash Coal Co.; 
Morris Williams and R. A. Quin, Susquehanna Coal Co.; C. T. 
Starr, Trevorton Colliery Co.; H. H. Lineaweaver, H. H. Smith 
& Co.; George F. Lee, George F. Lee Coal Co.; W. L. Connell, 
Green Ridge Coal Co.;:Abel I. Culver, Anthracite Coal Co.; T. 
E. Snyder, J. S. Wentz & Co.; C. Pardee, Jr., Pardee Bros. & 
Co., Ine.; J. L. Kemmerer, Whitney & Kemmerer; John A. 
Komara, West Mountain Coal Co.; E. S. Stackhouse, E. S. 
Stackhouse Coal Co.; G. W. Robertson, Excelsior Coal Co.; C. 
M. O’Boyle, Pittston Coal Mining Co.; E. B. Jermyn, Jermyn 
& Co. and Traders Coal Co.; James B. Neale, Buck Run Coal 
Co. and Darkwater Coal Co.; H. H. Brady, West End Co. and 
Melville Coal Co.; Warren Delano, Mill Creek Coal Co.; W. T. 
Payne, East Boston Coal Co. and Raub Coal Co.; R. C. Hill and 
P. C. Madeira, Madeira, Hill & Co. 

The miners had several representatives present, as follows: 

International Officers—John P. White, president; Frank J. 
Hayes, vice-president, and William Green, secretary. 

- District No. 1—John T. Dempsey, president; John M. Mack, 

secretary-treasurer; Joseph Yannis, vice-president; Thomas 
Davis, international board member; Stephen Reap, David 
Fowler, B. L. McCue and Peter O’Donnell, district board 
members. 

District No. 7—Thomas Kennedy, president; Andrew 
Mattey, vice-president; John Yourishin, secretary-treasurer; 
N. J. Ferry, international board member; Michael Iartready, 
Patrick Dougherty, Leo Morelly, Steve Batcho, Michael Duri- 
shin, John Gaffney and Steve Turk, district board members. 

District No. 9—James Matthews, president; John Stranbo, 
vice-president; James J. McAndrew, secretary-treasurer; Mar- 
tin A. Nash, international board member; George Litvern, 
Stiney Geguzie, P. F. Sweeney and John F. Hollister, district 
board members, 


Telephones in Coal Mines 


Steady progress is being made in the installation of 
telephones throughout the anthracite mines of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the mines of practically all the large com- 
panies there are now instruments at the foot of every 
shaft, at the head and foot of all main slopes, in the 
mine hospitals below grourd and wherever there is ma- 
chinery for pumping or hoisting. Breakage of machinery, 
fires and accidents can thus be promptly reported, and 
the telephones form a speedy method of communication 
between the footmen and hoisting engineers in case any- 
thing goes wrong with the signal system. Orders can 
be transmitted easily. The installations have proved a 
valuable adjunct to car dispatching, and some ‘of the 
engineers in charge of this work pronounce it one of the 
greatest steps in efficiency, and consequently in safety, 
of recent years. 

Credit is due to Chief James E. Roderick, of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, who strongly recom- 
mended the further extension of mine telephones three 
years ago. Some of the large companies have the mine 
systems connected directly with those on the outside, 
so that instead of taking the time to come out of the 
mines or having their messages relayed at the switch- 
boards in the colliery offices, men wishing to report can 
call up the main office direct. In case of mine fires or 
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accidents it has happened that a man at the scene of 
the accident or within view of the fire has called the 
main office and secured prompt assistance. This means 
that the fire or rescue cars can start within a few minutes 
after the accident or fire is known. Many lives have 
been saved by the prompt summoning of a first-aid team 
from the nearest mine hospital. 


In addition to the systems permanently installed in the 


mines, the rescue and fire-fighting squads are provided 
with portable instruments equipped with reels of lighter 
wire, so that the service can be temporarily extended to 
any point where it is needed. Special insulation is 
necessary for the permanent wires to protect them from 
the destructive sulphuric acid present in mine water, 
and the transmitters and receivers are installed in spe- 
cial boxes protected with paraffin. 

There are now thousands of telephones in the mines 
in constant use. All vagaries of the air currents are 
promptly reported to the mine foremen, and when the 
presence of gas is detected or a pocket of it released, that 
part of the mine can be immediately vacated until the 
gas is swept away. The effect in reducing loss of life 
as well as in saving property has been enormous. 
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Imteresting Fatality Figures 


“Safety First” has been a popular motto for several 
years. It has been “adopted,” lived, practiced and “mon- 
keyed with” long enough so that some few visible, tangible 
results of safety propaganda are beginning to appear. 
These if properly arranged and.tabulated may be made 
comparable. 

It is hardly equitable to compare figures of accidents 
and fatalities in one field with those from another without 
due consideration to the natural physical conditions exist- 
ing in the two localities. The accompanying table shows 
some potent figures from adjoining fields in West Vir- 
ginia. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN TEN LARGE COAL COMPANIES IN 
THE NORFOLK & WESTERN FIELD FOR 1915 
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It will be at once noted what a striking predominance 
these figures reveal in favor of the United States Coal 
and Coke Co. The mines of this firm are located in the 
southern part of McDowell County, in the western por- 
tion of the Pocahontas field. Natural conditions are 
probably as bad here, and in many respects worse, than 
in any other region covered by the table. 

The fatality record shown is therefore in no sense the 
result of chance or luck, circumstance or good fortune. 
On the contrary this record reveals the real of years of 
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consistent, persistent, never-flagging effort to forestall 
accident by every means that human ingenuity can devise 
or that human skill can execute—in short, the result of 
making “safety the first consideration” a life, not a creed. 
s 
Motion Pictures for the Coale- 
Mining Towns 


A large proportion of the money spent for amusement 
by the anthracite mine workers of Pennsylvania goes to the 
numerous motion-picture theaters. A moderate estimate 
places the sum at $2,500,000. 

Half a dozen years ago there were only nine motion- 
picture theaters in Wilkes-Barre, with an aggregate 
seating capacity of 1,800. At the close of 1915 the 
ageregate seating capacity of the 16 motion picture 
theaters in that city was over 10,000. Of these theaters 
one represents an investment of $200,000, one of $150,- 
000 and a third of $50,000, as compared with the $4,000 
or $5,000 which was the average cost of the little theaters 
of six years ago. The price of admission ranges from 
5c. to 20c. and most of the theaters give performances 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until 11 at night. 
Prominent film men state that at the extremely moderate 
estimate of filling the theaters only once a day the 
aggregate daily receipts are $750, or over $225,000 a 
year. 

There are four film exchanges in this city of 67,105 in- 
habitants, an unusual number for a city of the size; but it 
is in the center of the anthracite region, which is stated to 
have more motion picture theaters per square mile and 
more seating capacity per capita than any other section 
of the United States except the big cities. Every little 
hamlet in the region now has two or three theaters. 

The population of the anthracite counties, according to 
the latest census report, is 974,916 persons, so if Wilkes- 
Barre with a population of 67,105 spends $225,000 a year 
on motion pictures, the total expenditure throughout the 
region is probably about $3,262,500. The anthracite 
mine workers, their wives and families, number 850,000 
persons, or 87 per cent of this population. This means 
that at least $2,500,000 of their wages are spent annually 
on motion pictures. The proportionate calculation makes 
it $2,858,375. 





A VIEW SHOWING THE GREAT THICKNESS OF COAL 
SEAM IN THE OAKDALE MINE NEAR LAS VETA, COLO. 
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Differences in Wage Rates 


Differences in wage rates are sometimes due to the ease 
or difficulty with which coal is dug and the simplicity or 
multiplicity of the means taken to dislodge it, but some- 
times and perhaps more often they are due to the wage 
conditions existing in general when the field was opened 
or to the resistance offered by certain sections when wage 
scales were being readjusted elsewhere. 

It is not the softest coal which always pays the lowest 
wage; the absence of sulphur is not always proved by a 
low tonnage rate; a low compensation per ton does not 
always arise from the fact that the coal parts easily from 
the roof or is clean, nor from the chance that the draw 
slate is absent or prone to stay in place. 

If it were so, the equal percentage increase might be 
justified from that point of view; for if it be granted 
that a certain definite amount of time and energy is 
needed at one mine and twice that time and energy is 
needed at another for the obtaining of a like result and 
if the wage is proportioned accordingly, the percentage 
increase would insure a continuance of equal earnings 
in the two mines. :; 

And if the lower wage scale resulted always from 
methods being practiced that were favorable to the miner, 
the equal percentage increase might find in that fact a 
large degree of justification, because the outcome there- 


after would still be equal between miners in the various ~ 


mines or mining sections. But this is not so; some of 
the easiest coal to mine has a high-wage scale and the 
most difficult methods are found where the scale is 
lowest. 

The Connellsville region has adopted, for instance, a 
form of mining which involves more labor than that used 
in Illinois, while the coal in both is mostly shot from 
the solid. In the Pittsburgh region the form of mining 
is more favorable to the miner than that employed around 
Connellsville so far as the difficulty of attacking the coal 
is concerned, but as a counterbalance the coal in the Con- 
nellsville field is shot from the solid, fine coal being more 
desired than large; for while the coking coal cannot be 
too fine, industrial and domestic coal brings more money 
when not small. Then again the Connellsville coal is 
the more friable and easy to mine and drill. 

It will be seen then that one cannot argue with any 
certainty that the price of mining reflects correctly the 
labor of its accomplishment. As regards Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville the argument conceivably might stand. The 
matter is certainly one for discussion. Relative to Illi- 
nois and Connellsville it certainly is not valid, and West 
Virginia and Kentucky have rates which illustrate that 
wages do not mirror the amount of labor for which they 
are paid. ; 

The low wages in the latter states arise not from 
ease of mining, but from the labor market obtaining when 
the fields were opened. The wages paid to the “sagers” 
looked large to them when the fields were opened up. 
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No encouragement was at that time needed to draw them 
from their tumbledown shacks in the fields to the decent 
or only fair homes provided at the mines. No difficulty 
was experienced in getting them to leave the raising of 
farm products for which there was little or no demand 
for the comfortable wages afforded them by the mine 
owners. 

Many unpleasant things have been said of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky operators in the past, but this must 
be conceded them—they paid higher wages than the men 
they employed had formerly earned and the families de- 
pendent on them were more prosperous than ever before. 
Moreover, when their critics from Pennsylvania and Ohio 
went down to West Virginia they paid the same wages 
and exacted like conditions. 

But the wage was based on previous conditions, not on 
the work involved in mining. The scale was really low 
compared with that in neighboring states, and by it the 
West Virginia operators made their way against the 
competition of rivals and obtained a market marked by 
somewhat definite though irregular lhnes. The welfare 
of the miners in West Virginia and Kentucky is bound 
up in the maintenance of those markets. It is their 
“vested interest” which they cannot afford to forfeit for 
any inconsiderate increase of wage. Wage rate is nothing 
if one cannot get work. 

But there is no need to enlarge West Virginia’s definite 
“area of penetration”—to use a word now so well known 
in diplomatic colleges. To extend it will only result in 
closing mines elsewhere, in laying large numbers of men 
idle, or in causing, as has happened lately, their migra- 
tion fromstate to state. 

As the wage scale is arbitrary and was never based, even 
roughly, on the labor involved, the increases may well be 
made arbitrary also and equal to those made elsewhere. 
Only by such a method can the markets of neighboring 
states be kept inviolate and the comity of operators be 
maintained unimpaired. 

Wage rates, it has been said, are made high by union 
effort. This is largely putting the cart before the horse. 
The high-wage districts were those in which the union first 
found its start. The high wages arose from the demand 
for labor and the high prices for coal were the cause of 
that demand. The operators were so anxious to get men 
and to operate their mines that they not only offered 
high wages, but conceded the demands of the union. 
Later, when competition impoverished the coal operators, 
they became so weak financially that they dreaded strikes 
and were an easy mark for determined men. 

But the operators where wages were low had men who 
were anxious for work, and concurrently they made so 
much money that they could afford to put up a strong 
resistance to changes in wage scale. Furthermore, as 
they had much to gain or lose by nonunion operation, 
they were the more stiffened to its defense. 

The union has not done so much for wages as has fre- 
quently been credited to it. When it is established, it 
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usually has to recognize existing conditions, even if it 
does not really sense the causes for them; for the oppo- 
sition of the operators prevents such extensive rises as 
will bring wages up to a true parity, because such rises 
will result in complete idleness after a strike, and the 
operator may as well extend the period of stagnation 
before the scale is signed as find it extended indefinitely 
thereafter. 

But everyone can agree to give the identical wage in- 
creases whether times be good or bad. They rightly say 
that no local increase should be based on a temporary 
embargo or business flurry, but surely if all producers 
add an equal number of cents to the mining rate little 
harm will be done to any of them. But if the rise is 
not both general and identical one cannot blame the 
states that are already overburdened from declaring that 
their load has been made so heavy that they cannot add to 
it till collective bargaining is all that the name implies. 


Bonus of Thirty Cents a Day 


These remarks are made on the following premise, 
which may or may not be justified by the outcome of 
events: It is assumed that the conferring operators will 
find that the nonunion coal producers will agree to raise 
their wages identically in accord with the increase in 
the union mines and that these same union operators 
will increase their wages accordingly somewhere about 
10 per cent. No one could blame them if they refused 
to grant an increase without the necessary assurance that 
nonunion areas would give an identical advance with that 
asked of those who recognize the union. 

Let it be ascertained approximately what is the average 
earning of the miner. In this editorial an accurate 
determination of that earning will not be attempted, but 
let it be placed roughly at $3 a working day. A 10- 
per cent. increase would amount to an advance of 30ce. 
per day in the miner’s wages. Why not then pay him as 
before for his output at so much per ton plus 30c. per 
day additional if he works 8 hr. in the mines. How- 
ever, machine men who had cut their rooms or loaders 
who had loaded the coal undercut could be permitted to 
go home at once and get their full day. 

By this the operator would be sure that the miner 
would be in his place every working hour of the mine 
or else he would forfeit his bonus, and thus this pro- 
vision would make it easier to operate the colliery, because 
the loading of coal would be more equally distributed 
throughout the running day. He would also be able 
to save paying so many men 30c. per day by employing 
less men and by seeing that they have an opportunity to 
make a large output. Wherever the men were not making 
$3 a day the company would be paying more than 10 per 
cent. as bonus. Wherever the miners were making $6 
per day that increase would drop to 5 per cent. 

But large earnings like this which will result from 
increasing the efficiency of miners could not be made 
without some expense for efficient superintendence, though 
in many mines a saving would be made simply by not 
employing so many men. Many railroad coal operators 
who work steadily the year round have their mines work- 
ing at such low pressure based on the number of men 
that though work is steady day by day no one gets more 
than one or two cars per day and it is hard for any one 
to make a living whose efficiency is thus trammeled. 
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The new system will make toward the identical increase 
in wage for which there is so much need, as the bonuses 
should be the same everywhere, being based on the day. 
The question of ton and bushel, size of car, method of 
weighing and previous scale will not enter into consider- 
ation for the bonus is hkely to be made uniform from 
end to end of the country. 

It will put a premium on the operator’s devotion to 
the interests of the men working under him. It will 
enable the miners to earn more money, and the consumer 
will find that the cost of coal will not increase as fast 
as the bonuses are made larger. The manufacturer will 
find there is an increased demand for machinery because 
it will help the miner to be efficient, and the operator 
is aided by that efficiency, whereas now he cannot get a 
better rate of mining if he puts in a more efficient class 
of machinery or installs a conveyor. } 

The miner will be asked to take no chances when a 
new economical machine or method of mining is intro- 
duced. The operator will look to obtain his profit out 
of the fact that he will need to employ less men and 
so pay fewer employees bonuses. 

If this plan is adopted, the year 1916 will not only 
introduce into Pennsylvania conditions of insurance by 
which safety measures are endowed and made profitable 
to the operator, but also conditions of working by which 
his efficiency in helping his men will be a direct source 
of revenue. The future is bright if we can arrange that 
awards will be made to both employer and employees when 
they together operate the mines in each other’s interest. 

Perhaps also the bonuses of some of the day workers 
could be on a tonnage basis so that almost every man 
would have a direct interest in efficiency, the operator 
and the mule driver, the superintendent and the cager, 
the foreman and the miner. 

There are of course some objections to this plan which 
it is to be hoped the readers of Coal Age will point out. 

The pages of this journal are open to all who favor or 
view with disapproval this proposed plan of payment, 
which has been urged before in a somewhat less con- 
crete way. 

To some it will be evident that if wages increase as 
they have in the past and these increases are all granted 
as bonuses, the latter will soon be almost a day’s wage 
in themselves and there may be some men who will be 
content to live on what the bonus affords or at least do 
but little more. That may be answered by saying that 
the bonus will represent largely the increase in the cost 
of living, and the miner will need both the bonus’ and 
the tonnage award if he is going to maintain his 
economic status. 

Some will say that the possible savings to the oper- 
ator are inadequate to provide wages for efficient super- 
vision, to furnish the power and to afford the purchase 
money for adequate machinery. This is true, but the 
bonus will probably increase later because the tendency 
of wages is toward a continuous rise. 

Others will fear that in many mines a number of 
men may be laid off when a bonus has to be paid. The 
lowness of the preliminary bonus is likely to prevent 
that. A payment of 30c. a day corresponds to $6 per 
month of 20 working days. The rent lost by reducing 
the number of men will balance the bonus if the company 
owns the houses, and all the men displaced are likely 
to be single men who do not occupy the company houses. 
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Locust Mountain Village 


By (Cy M. Youne 





SYNOPSIS—The houses are built of 4-in. steel 
sections and hollow tile which is covered outside 
with cement mortar delivered by a spray and 
troweled. Asbestos roofing is used on the roof 
trusses. Thus the buildings are largely fireproof. 





The Locust Mountain Coal Co., one of the interests of 
Weston Dodson & Co., is just completing the first few 
of a group of mine houses which seem to be, in con- 
venience, durability and beauty, the best that have yet 
been built. Other houses have been as well placed, others 
have been as attractive and still others have been designed 
with equal attention to the welfare of the families, but it 
is doubtful whether any others have combined all the 
advantages which are found in these. 

The company is working a body of anthracite lying 
under the summit of Locust Mountain, just north of 
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The houses are situated at the top of a steep slope of 
the mountain, at an elevation of about 1,700 ft. above 
sea level. Behind them the ground rises gently, while in 
front it drops off quite steeply, though a short gentle 
slope immediately faces the residences. The view is across 
the valley, with Shenandoah lying at the foot of the hill. 
The space in front of the houses is to be smoothed off 
and converted into a small park. The road joining 
village, colliery and town will pass behind the houses. 
Fig. 1 gives an idea of the layout of the village as it was 
planned and Fig. 2 shows one of the miners’ houses. 
These dwellings shown are already nearly complete, and it 
is now planned to extend the village to the west (that is 
to the left in the picture) by increasing the number of 
houses to about 100. 

There are three types of houses in the village—one- 
family, two-family and four-family, known as types A, B 
and C. ‘The superintendent’s house is the only single 
dwelling of the group. On each side of this are double 
houses for the foremen, and beyond these are four-family 
houses for miners. In many places it is thought desirable 





MiG. 1: 


Shenandoah, Penn. There is no place for the men to live 
in except in that city, which can hardly be considered a 
livable town. This is not the fault of the people of that 
community, for they cannot help themselves. The city is 
in the midst of a large deposit of coal, and many people 
are employed in the industry. 

The topography is such that the town can grow in only 
a few directions, and the available land is held at such 
terms and under such conditions that expansion is dis- 
couraged. Therefore the congestion in Shenandoah is 
like that in the most crowded parts of large cities of 
which we read so much, and the conditions are by no 
means desirable. This is one reason for the building of 
the village on Locust Mountain. 


GENERAL LAYOUT OF MODEL VILLAGE AT SHENANDOAH, PENN. 


to separate the officials from the miners, but here they are 
placed in the midst of the group with the hope that the 
close association will be of benefit to both. 

While the houses of the officials are somewhat more 
desirable than the others, the actual conveniences, the 
construction and the finishing are the same in all. Hach 
family has a hot-air furnace, a bathroom with tub, run- 
ning water and electric lights. In the four-family houses 
each family has in the cellar a coal bin and a vegetable 
room. On the first floor there are living room, dining 
room, kitchen and bath, and on the second floor there are 
three bedrooms. The attics are to be used as storerooms. 

In the other houses the bathrooms are on the second 
floor, but otherwise the provisions for comfortable living 
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are nearly the same. The placing of a bathroom in 
houses for miners has been of doubtful value in the past, 
but it is the intention that the houses thus far built shall 
be used by Americans, as far as it is possible to control 
the matter. An interesting comment on labor conditions 
is found in the providing of a garage with room for eight 
automobiles. 


Hovusss oF FErRRO-TILE AND Stucco CONSTRUCTION 


To many the most interesting thing about the houses 
is the method of construction. This is new and apparent: 
ly well adapted to its purpose. The houses have steel 
frames with tile walls and stucco finish. This construction 
was devised by George N. McAlarney, of Wilkes-Barre, 
and it has been adapted to the requirements of the 
proposed dwellings and somewhat improved by George 8. 
Welsh, of the same city, who was the architect that planned 
the village. 

On the foundation, 4-in. I-beams are set vertically, 
spaced 6 ft. apart, except where different spacing is 





FIG, 2. 


TYPE OF HOUSE BUILT BY THE LOCUST 
MOUNTAIN COAL CO. 


required by the dimensions of the buildings or the door 
or window openings. These beams are bolted to the 
foundations and extend to the tops of the walls. They are 
braced until the walls are filled in and the floor timbers 
laid. The floors and partitions prevent the walls from 
buckling inward, and tie-rods running across the buildings 
between I-beams prevent any outward movement. This 
is necessary because a 4-in. wall of this kind would not 
have sufficient stiffness to resist wind pressure. 

Floor timbers 2x8 in. are laid on 3x5 in. angles bolted 
to the I-beams. The floors are double. All finishing and 
the floors are of good yellow pine. The only work 
required on the joists, after they are cut to the proper 
length, is the shght trimming necessary to provide a 
‘smooth floor, and this is done when they are supported 
on the angles. 

The spaces between the I-beams are filled in with 4-in. 
terra-cotta tile, which is of special design, tapered for a 
short distance at one side and shaped so as to fit into the 
beams. This was found not to be quite satisfactory 
because the difference in expansion of the metal and the 
tile caused small cracks in the plaster. In future houses 
of the same type a change will be made so that the terra 
cotta will be continuous, at least on the outside. This 
scheme of construction is new, and some details will be 
changed as experience shows the possibility of improving 
them. The outside walls are covered with Gunite, which 
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is given a trowel finish. Excellent results have been 
obtained in this way. The roofs are of Johns-Manville 
asbestos sheet roofing, which is very durable and prac- 
tically fireproof. 

There are several advantages in this form of construc- 
tion. First may be mentioned rapidity of erection. To 
illustrate, a two-family dwelling was constructed, above 
the foundation, as follows: Steel and joists, one day; 
double floors, one day; tile, scratch coat of stucco and roof 
boards, one day; finish coat of stucco and permanent 
roofing, one day. 

Another advantage is the low fire risk. The exterior 
is practically fireproof, and the inside of the house would 
burn out only with difficulty. The floors can burn, but 
the partitions are well protected by plaster and plaster 
board. The company will carry no insurance. 

Yet the first cost is low, seeing that a nearly fireproof 
structure is secured. It would be of little use to give the 
actual figures in this particular case because this is the 
first time this type of structure has been used for a group 
of small buildings, and the circumstances here were 
unusual in that all material had to be hauled up the 
mountain. A better idea of the cost is given by the fact 
that it is almost exactly the same as that of a good frame 
building of the same design. The maintenance cost will 
evidently be light, because there is little exposed woodwork 
and no painting will be required. 


Burtt As BETTER HapiTaTions, Not For PROFIT 


These houses are being erected by the company without 
any hope that they will be a good investment so far as 
money alone is concerned. The company needs men, and 
it must find houses for them, but the building of the best 
house it could find is a matter of choice rather than need. 

For several years it has employed a nurse and physician 
at every operation, and they both attend all cases of injury 
or illness and have general charge of the cleanliness and 
sanitation of the villages. It is the nurse’s corps of 
“white wings’ which attend to the regular cleaning up 
of the towns. She also makes a report on their condition 
as she finds them, one of the more recent of which 
contained an item of unusual interest. She found that 
some of the miners were tearing down the fences around 
their houses to get their automobiles into the yards. 

The company also operates a dairy of certified cows and 
sells milk to its employees at a loss of about two cents 
a quart. There is very little pasture in this part of the 
country, and condensed milk is unsuitable food for some 
infants, so the company did for the families what these 
could not manage for themselves. 

The village is largely the result of the personal work 
of T. M. Dodson, the general manager, who takes a 
lively interest in the men. He has done much to stimulate 
interest in the promotion of pleasant living conditions, 
and the employees respond to this work with a loyalty 
which is really unusual. The reform started some few 
years ago. Some of the men were watching Mr. Dodson 
and a few friends shooting clay pigeons. The men seemed 
interested, and Mr. Dodson asked them if they could shoot. 
Some of them thought that they could and proved it. 
Then Mr. Dodson suggested that they form a club. They 
did so, bought a trap and some clay pigeons and had such 
a good time that the organization and its interests grew 
as time progressed until now the men in the association 
have an investment of several thousand dollars. 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 29—In my opinion, briefly stated, the fol- 
lowing constitute the chief qualities of an efficient mine 
foreman : 

He should possess a good technical knowledge of min- 
ing, as well as a practical knowledge of the different sys- 
tems of working coal seams under different conditions. 
He should be broad-minded and a good judge of human 
nature that will enable him to give his orders in a cool 
and careful manner. He must maintain a firm attitude 
and enforce discipline by seeing that his orders are 
promptly and fully obeyed. 

A mine foreman must be just and honest in all his 
dealings with his men and be able to judge correctly 
when their demands are right. He must be farsighted 
and be able to decide correctly in regard to the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different systems or methods 
proposed for adoption. He must always have a high 
regard for safety and economy in the operation of the 
mine. Finally, he must be able to produce a maximum 
tonnage of coal at a minimum cost. 

Carnegie, Penn. JAMES McGuire. 
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Mine Disciplime Imperative 


Letter No. 6—I agree heartily with the writers of 
Letters No. 2, Coal Age, Nov. 20, p. 855, and No. 3, 
Jan. 22, p. 178, when they state that the changes that 
have taken place in the methods of enforcing obedience 
in mines have resulted in better discipline being main- 
tained now than ever before. I would say, however, that 
greater burdens and greater responsibilities now devolve 
on the mine foreman, and it is only by a never-ceasing 
vigilance that he is able to maintain a high standard of 
discipline. The law rightly holds the mine foreman 
responsible for the enforcement of its requirements, and 
the passage of new laws by each successive legislature 
increases his already heavy burdens. 


DIscIPLINE LEADS TO UNITY AND COOPERATION 


Good mine discipline means unity and codperation on 
the part of all mine workers, and to secure this it is 
necessary to overcome the prejudice and jealousy of the 
more ignorant and bring them to understand that the 
foreman is acting solely in the interest of safety and 
as the requirements of his position demand. The writer 
of Letter No. 3 says, “They [miners of this class] are 
prone to regard all such requirements as so many oppres- 
sions forced upon them and favoring those above them.” 
But the intelligent miner understands the absolute 
necessity of the mine foreman’s enforcing the law and 
maintaining discipline. Men of this kind can be used to 
advantage in overcoming the scruples and prejudices of 
others whose disposition is to disregard all rules and 
instructions. 

There is no question but that operators and miners of 
the better class are vitally interested in every effort made 


to prevent accidents—the former because it affects their 
pocketbooks and the latter because it safeguards them 
against injury or death. 

I have often thought that a good plan to adopt would 
be for the superintendent and mine foreman to meet a 
committee of miners to confer with them and decide upon 
a set of rules and regulations that they consider best 
adapted for the mine in which they are employed. It 
would be necessary that such rules and regulations do 
not conflict with the mining law of the state and that 
they be approved by the mine inspector of the district. 
Conditions are likely to arise in any mine that are not 
covered by the mining law, and in this case it is difficult 
for the foreman to maintain the same standard of dis- 
cipline that would otherwise be possible. 

I would suggest that in every mine a safety-first 
committee should be chosen by the miners and appointed 
to work in cooperation with the mine officials for the 
purpose of securing a more strict compliance with the 
mine rules and regulations, and that there should be some 
penalty or fine imposed for violations. The proceeds 
resulting from such fines could be given to some hospital 
or devoted to other charitable work in the community. I 
believe that in this way all miners would be made to 
realize that these measures are for their protection, 
especially if the miners by their committee had helped 
to formulate the rules. If their codperation was secured 
in this manner it would go far toward reducing accidents 
in mines to a minimum and the idea of safety first 
would be realized more effectually. MINER. 

Steel, Ohio. 
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The Miner and “Safety First’? 


Letter No. 8—I have just been reading Miners’ Cir- 
cular 21 issued by the Bureau of Mines and entitled 
“What a Miner Can Do to Prevent Explosions of Gas 
and of Coal Dust.” In stating the precautions to be 
taken in a gaseous mine, page 10, the author of this 
circular says, “Watch to see that ventilation stoppings 
are tight, and don’t grudge a few minutes of your own 
time in order to close any holes; it is for your safety as 
well as that of others.” 

When reading this statement I couldn’t help but won- 
der if the writer had ever worked for his daily bread 
in a mine. I concluded that if he had he would realize 
better the conditions under which many miners are com- 
pelled to work at the risk of their lives. He would know 
that in some cases, In nongaseous mines, it is true, as 
many as three breakthroughs are open in a room at one 
time, and it is difficult to get any air at the face where 
the miner must work. At other times the breakthroughs 
will be only partially closed with old rotten canvas. I 
have known the air to be short-circuited on this account 
from 75 to 100 yd. from the working face of an entry 
where six men were working beyond the air. 

Under these conditions, if complaint is made to the 
foreman on his rounds, he will explain that “it needs 
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a little bit of canvas down there.” But the chances are 
that there is no canvas to be had at the mine. This may 
happen, perhaps to a lesser extent, in a mine generating 
gas in such quantity at the face that when ignited with 
an open lamp it will continue to burn at the mouth of 
a drillhole or in a crevice of the coal or a slip in the 
rock. The foreman will probably say, “That is just a 
little gas coming off the roll you are crossing.” Many 
times the air current passing such a place and charged 
with gas, instead of being directed at once into the main- 
return airway, is carried through other places and _per- 
mitted to pass into the rise workings. This is done to 
to save the expense of putting in a box to overcast the 
air and conduct it into the return. 

There are other troubles with gas that compel the 
miner to run many risks in his daily work. The sump 
may be permitted to overflow and flood the dip workings, 
and the men in that section must either work in water 
or quit. Again, the mine inspector recommends the use 
of permissible powder, but there is nothing but black 
powder to be had at the mine. The superintendent will 
claim, “There is no danger in firing a shot with black 
powder and a squib, even where you can light the gas 
in the hole with a lamp.” Again, how often it is the 
case that no proper escapeways are provided for the 
miners trapped in certain sections of the mine. 

Only the miner who experiences these risks every day 
of his life realizes the difficulties of the situation. It 
is said that one should notify the inspector when the 
air is not kept up to the face; but it must be remem- 
bered that this requires the signatures of 10 men, and 
before these can be secured someone is likely to notify 
the superintendent, with the result that it will be nec- 
essary for the miner to look for another place. 

Bolivar, Penn. A MINER. 


Letter No. 4—The fact is generally recognized that 
in order to insure the success of the “safety first’? move- 
ment the strictest discipline should be maintained at all 
times in the mine and, to.aeccomplish this the foreman 
and his assistants should set the example and enforce 
all rules and regulations adopted by the company. Any 
violation of these rules should meet with a reprimand 
or the instant discharge of the guilty one, whether the 
act was intentional or performed absentmindedly. 

It is indeed unfortunate when a mine foreman or one 
of his assistants, as occasionally happens, is forgetful or 
negligent and commits the same act for which he im- 
posed the penalty of “three days off” not long before 
on one of the miners or company hands. This happened 
in one of the mines of a large company where I was 
employed and officials of which always pointed with pride 
to their “safety-first” methods. 

The incident I am about to narrate occurred at 4: 40 
o’clock one afternoon, just before quitting time. The 
men were calling their peg numbers and crowding to 
the foot of the shaft ready to be hoisted to the surface. 
The foreman of the mine, anxious to get to the bottom 
of the shaft, climbed between the cars while they were 
in motion. His act was a direct violation of the com- 
pany’s strictest rules and was performed in plain view 
ot a hundred or more of the mine employees. One of the 
miners, following the foreman’s example, proceeded to 
do the same thing, for which the foreman promptly gave 
him three days off to consider his act. 
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Another case, which attracted my attention strongly, 
occurred in a mine where the use of open or naked lamps 
was absolutely prohibited. Everyone entering the mine 
was compelled to use either a safety or an electric lamp. 
The drivers, runners, doorboys and company laborers all 
used Clanny lamps, while miners and their laborers used 
Davy lamps. The timbermen, bratticemen and_ track- 
layers used electric lamps, which was a precaution taken 
as a safet~ movement in the prevention of fire. 


SAFETY REGULATIONS INCOMPLETE 


Now compare these regulations made and enforced in 
the interest of safety with the lack of further rules and 
precautions that were absolutely necessary to safeguard 
the mine and make the rules adopted of any practical 
value and effect. For example, none of the safety lamps, 
which were given off at the head of the shaft, were locked 
or sealed. There was no rule prohibiting smoking in 
the mine, and no effort was made to prevent men taking 
matches into the mine concealed on their person. If a 
miner got in the dark, there was nothing to prevent him 
from opening and relighting his lamp, and perhaps throw- 
ing the lighted match in the gob, where it might ignite 
a feeder of gas and cause a disastrous fire and loss of 
life, or the opening of the lamp might ignite gas accumu- 
lated in the place. 

There was but one night fireboss, whose sole duties 
required him only to visit the men working on the night 
shift. It is easy to see that a small feeder of gas ignited 
accidentally by the day shift could burn all night and 
start a fire in the coal that would be difficult to extin- 
guish when discovered by the fireboss on his morning 
rounds. For this shortsightedness on the part of the 
company, in attempting to save the expense of a night 
fireboss to examine for possible fires’ started by the day 
shift when leaving the mine, they will perhaps pay dearly 
some day. 

In addition to the points I have mentioned it was 
possible to find danger lurking everywhere in this mine, 
as there was loose :roek~at different points on the main- 
haulage road, unprotected trolley wires where men and 
animals must cross the road, and insufficient clearance in 
many places where the track was laid close to the rib. 
Certainly it is not. always the company that makes the 
biggest hue and cry in regard to “safety-first’? methods 
above and below ground that carries out the idea in 
every respect in the mine. Verily there is room for im- 
provement in the mine I have mentioned. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. CLOSE OBSERVER. 


Workmen’s Compensation Law 


Letter No. 2—The question may well be asked, Why 
has the recent adoption of the new liability or workmen’s 
compensation law in Pennsylvania caused such a furor? 
The reason is plain and is found in the fact that so-called 
experts have surfeited the public with their views and 
that newspapers, out of deference to these opinions and 
fearing to tread on strange ground, have lent their opposi- 
tion to the scheme. 

While the columns of technical journals such as Coal 
Age have been open to the discussion of the project, there 
has been as yet a certain hesitation manifest in its treat- 
ment. Mine officials have had little to say, but have 
acted promptly in preparing to meet the requirements 
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of the new law. And finally, while state officials very 
properly refuse to commit themselves, their subordinates 
have let it be known that the department is not disposed 
to act in competition with the many insurance companies 
or mutual associations organized and operating in the 
state. 

In a few cases these organizations have striven to show 
that the state cannot rightfully conduct a business of 
insuring against liability. The great army of workers 
have however, for the most part, submitted quietly to 
the situation, although an occasional objection is heard 
to the effect, “When we get old we can find no work, so 
what good is it?” 


ACTIVE Opposition CampaiGn To DEFEAT THE 
OPERATION OF THE New Law 


From the first inception of the workmen’s compensation 
idea there has been an active campaign against its 
adoption. That this has borne results is shown by the 
fact that many municipalities have voted to give their 
hability business to stock companies rather than to the 
state. This lack of codperation in support of the state 
law, by municipal authorities, who form an integral part 
of the state, is designed to make the state law a failure 
and renders the chances of its success doubtful. It is to 
be observed, however, that those responsible for the hue 
and cry against this form of protection are chiefly the 
paid agents who have assumed greater license than their 
employers intended. This license will eventually be 
curtailed, since the employers themselves are accepting the 
law, thereby showing not only sound reasoning, but good 
business sense. 

The law is clear and plain; it embraces no hidden 
element that would make its operation uncertain. In fact, 
the actual conditions in mining afford no greater hazard 
in estimating a just rate of insurance than is presented in 
the ordinary life policy issued under different forms by 
these companies today. It is no fault of labor that 
large insurance companies have failed to keep pace with 
economic exigencies, while other corporations have fore- 
seen the development and voluntarily adopted certain 
pension plans or dividend-sharing and stock systems. 
This, in my opinion, is the strongest warrant of justifica- 
tion for the new law. 


Dors THE Law TEeNp TowarpD SOcIALISM ? 


The criticism has been made that “such legislation 
savors too much of a socialistic policy.” Socialism is a 
much-abused term. As interpreted by different men, 
the term describes what meets with the approval of one 
and the disapproval of another. But if this so-called 
“socialism” will remove the scale from the eyes of corpora- 
tions and abate many abuses in mining regions, it will 
prove a beneficent act. The providing of adequate 
protection for workmen against the ills and misfortunes 
incident to their occupation embraces nothing contrary 
to Christian doctrine, as has been claimed by opponents 
of the new law, which is worthy of the most diligent 
and earnest support of those charged with its execution. 

As I have mentioned, it is argued that the state cannot 
engage in a purely business proposition. It is a fact, 
however, that signal failures in this direction are more 
due to the individual cupidity or incapacity of officials 
than to state proprietorship. The great truths furnished 
by experience cannot be set aside by specious arguments. 
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We find, even with legal restrictions, corporations are 
constantly driving bargains that are harmful to society 
and opposed to public safety. I want to say that the 
fact that the state enters a business deal does not mean 
the curtailment of private effort, but on the contrary, it 
serves to stimulate such effort and insure for it greater 
success. What is needed is simple honesty and unre- 
served candor to supplant the politician and professional 
charlatan. Iam glad to say that this great truth is being 
recognized more fully today than ever before by the lead- 
ing spirits of our mining corporations. The tendency now 
is to deal frankly with men and carefully consider their 
measures, candidly admitting what is fact and facing all 
situations with a clear conscience. A number of instances 
might be cited to show that this is the present policy of 
many large mining corporations. W. E. Joyce. 
Sandy Run, Penn. 
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Courage vs. Worth in Gaining 
Desired Promotion 


Letter No. 1—The brief reference of William Jardine, 
Coal Age, Dec. 18, p. 1003, calls to my mind several 
instances that illustrate the point he mentions in respect 
to the two kinds of courage manifest in the industrious 
plodder, on the one hand, and the bold, reckless schemer, 
on the other. While I must agree that the man of the 
latter type generally forges his way to the front rank, 
I have observed numerous instances when the earnest, 
painstaking work of his side partner has been largely, or 
it may be wholly, responsible for his rapid advancement. 

It is worthy of note that these two types of courage in 
men are animated by quite different purposes. The one 
acts on the principle of doing the square thing by his 
fellow man, while the other is wholly absorbed in his own 
selfish interests and is practiced in blowing his own horn. 
He is bent on accomplishing his ends regardless of the 
cost to others. 


ProMoTIon ReEsuut oF FAITHFUL SUBORDINATES 


We have all observed cases where mine foremen of 
moderate ability have been advanced to positions of honor 
and trust when, as a matter of fact, the credit for their 
success is practically all due to the faithful services 
rendered by their subordinates, all of whom may belong to 
that class of industrious plodders whose labors are too 
often forgotten, though they have formed the basis of the 
success of the man higher up. 

It frequently happens that among these subordinates, all 
of whom are ambitious, one will see another promoted to 
a higher position when he is satisfied that he is himself 
capable in every way of filling the place. He may reason 
to himself that he should have got the promotion instead 
of his fellow, but a little sober thought will reveal to 
him the reason of the other’s success. He finds that he, 
himself has made no effort to acquaint the “big boss” with 
his own special capabilities, while the other man has 
sought and taken opportunities to bring his qualifications 
to the attention of that official. 

It may be that, owing to a certain indescribable prej- 
ndice, a man’s own boss has not recommended him for 
promotion, feeling that it would hardly be the sensible 
thing on his part to advance such one to a position where 
his special abilities might interfere with his own chances 
of promotion. He recognizes that the slow but intelligent 
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courage of the plodder may assert itself in a way he would 
not desire. This boss reasons to himself that the man is 
valuable in the position he now occupies. His work is 
always kept thoroughly in hand, and when the occasion 
arises requiring intelligent thought and action, he is there 
on the job. On such occasions his suggestions are good, 
and he takes his place in the front rank in a natural 
way. Indeed, the boss would be quite lost without this 
man on whom he has learned to depend. 

One prominent feature of this class of workers is that 
they can nearly always tell where to find a pair of 
fishplates in a hurry, or a ratchet jack, or a few pieces of 
tee-iron needed in case of a wreck on the road, or a 
No. 0000 line switch that is not in use, or in fact almost 
anything one may wish to know in connection with the 
work in his section of the mine. Moreover, this man is 
known to have a great influence over the men in his 
charge. Too often we find that such men stay at the 
bottom and rightly so, because they are better adapted 
for the work committed to them than they are to fill a 
position higher up, where the responsibilities are varied 
and of a different nature. On the other hand, the bold, 
reckless type is composed chiefly of men whose qualifica- 
tions enable them to fill almost any position. 

Meadowlands, Penn. Daniet McKay. 
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Paying for thee Mining of Coal 


Letter No. 2—The writer of the editorial entitled 
“Wage by Ton and by Hour,” Coal Age, Jan. 22, p. 172, 
in attempting to explain the application of his theory 
to practical mine work, assumes a condition that is illog- 
ical because it does not exist. In effect, he asks, Why 
make improvements designed to lighten the work of 
handling the output of coal “if the workman demanded 
his dime anyway”? It is a recognized fact that no class 
of labor has ever successfully opposed the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery. 

The reference is further illogical, because of the fact 
that a contract price is no longer binding when the con- 
ditions of the contract are changed or the work is per- 
formed by the use of improved equipment. Suppose, for 
example, a timberman unloads 25 tons of coal per day 
by manual labor, thereby earning under the contract $2.50 
a day. The introduction of certain mechanical devices 
would enable him to unload, say 1,000 tons a day. But 
he could not then expect to receive the same contract 
price, which would rightly be reduced to, say, 4c. per 
ton, giving him thus a daily wage of $2.50 a day, as 
perene. Or, owing to the improved equipment, requiring 
a less exertion on the part of the tippleman, the wages 
paid may be reduced to $2 per day, which means a saving 
in operating expenses, by reason of the improved equip- 
ment, of 50c. per ton per day. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST ADOPTION oF A Minimum Day 
WaGE IN CoaL MINING 


There is another side to this question, however. De- 
lays are liable to occur, and when these amount to 2 
hr. in an 8-hr. day, the operator loses all he has gained 
by the improved equipment. Moreover, the day wage 
generally means a loss of personal interest on the part 
of the worker, which entails an additional expense for 
supervision and again reduces the gain to be derived from 
improved equipment. The same argument will apply 
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to the work of the miner at the coal face, where the most 
rigid supervision would not make up for the deficiency. 

In his first editorial, Coal Age, Nov. 20, p. 848, en- 
titled “Paying Mine Workers Both for Time and for 
Output,” the writer made the statement that “a mini- 
mum wage plus a lower rate of remuneration per ton of 
output is the logical way to pay for every operation 
around the mine.” Replying to this argument, in my 
previous letter, Jan. 8, p. 91, I gave, as a primary object. 
of a minimum wage, the necessity of providing against 
abnormal conditions such as are liable to occur in the 
mining of coal. I want to emphasize here the fact that 
the proposed minimum wage would operate to exclude a 
certain class of workers who are physically unable to 
perform the work required of them to earn that amount, 
which reason will appeal to many as a sufficient argu- 
ment against its adoption. 

I do not wonder that this suggestion was opposed “with 
force and ability” by Messrs. McKinley, Keely and Virgin 
at the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute meeting, 
though the grounds of their opposition are not stated. 
In his first editorial, page 849, the writer clearly pro- 
nounces the contract price “a stumbling block to econo- 
my,” because the daily wage is a means of “enabling the 
workman to do a large day’s work . . . for less 
money.” ‘To my mind these two quotations are the key 
to the whole situation and expose the fallacy of the theory 
of this suggestion to replace the tonnage basis by a daily 
wage. 

PAYMENT ON TONNAGE Basis PRACTICABLE 


While the tonnage basis of payment affords the miner 
the opportunity to develop his full capacity for work and 
enables him to determine his own income on an equitable 
basis, the daily wage suggestion would concede to the 
operator the power to dictate the earning capacity of 
his employee, and this dictation would depend on the in- 
teerity, honesty and judgment of the employer. Thus 
labor would be enslaved. On the other hand, were labor 
sufficiently powerful to dictate the daily wage, capital 
would be crushed. Neither of these conditions is desir- 
able, but the interests of both employer and employee 
can be best served by the ton-rate basis of pay, which 
should be fixed by mutual agreement. The employer 
would then pay only for work done and the miner would 
receive compensation only for value produced. As a re- 
sult, supervision would be practically eliminated and 
personal interest, which is the greatest factor in arn 
would be developed. 

The editorial to which I have referred, page 172, 
concludes: “The miner working by the ton has largely 
placed himself outside the pale of the interest of the 
operator. Most mine operators, hard pressed by com- 
petition, can do little or nothing out of pure philan- 
thropy.” I cannot believe that the editorial writer would, 
as this statement seems to imply, impute the philanthropy 
of coal operators to motives of self-interest. I understand 
philanthropy to mean good-will toward men, and a philan- 
thropist to be one who loves and serves his fellowmen. 
To my mind, philanthropy in business is an unknown 
quantity. Business is not a matter of sentiment, while 
philanthropy is based solely on that element. Perhaps 
the word “policy” should have been substituted for philan- 
thropy in the statement quoted. A. M. INER. 

, Penn. 
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Heat Value of Coal 


Kindly explain the difference between the meaning of 
the expressions, “B.t.u. per pound of coal” and “B.t.u. 
per pound of combustible.” In a table giving the 
calorific power of different coals, to which I have referred 
recently, the heat value of the coal is given separately in 
each of these terms. 

Also, can you give me the formula for calculating the 
B.t.u. per pound of coal and explain its use? I want to 
calculate the weight of coal having a heat value of 
14,450 B.t.u. required to raise the temperature of a boiler 
containing 5,000 gal. of water from 40 deg. to 85 deg. F., 
disregarding the unavoidable losses of heat in burning 
the coal in the furnace. STUDENT. 

Johnstown, Penn. 





All coal contains a certain weight of incombustible 
matter, which consists of the moisture in the coal and the 
impurities forming the ash. The burning of a given 
pound of coal develops a number of heat units (B.t.u.), 
which is the heat value given in the table as B.t.u. per 
pound of coal. Now, it is evident that in a pound of coal 
there is less than 1 lb. of combustible matter. Therefore 
the heat value per pound of combustible will always be 
greater than the heat value per pound of coal. For 
example, if a coal, containing 90 per cent. of combustible 
matter, has a heat value of 13,500 B.t.u. per pound of 
coal the heat value per pound of combustible will be 
13,500 — 0.90 = 15,000 B.t.u. 

It should be clear that the heat developed by the com- 
bustion is thus referred to either one of two standards. 
The heat value per pound of coal burned is convenient 
for general use, while that per pound of combustible is 
employed when making comparative boiler tests or deter- 
mining the relative value of fuels. Practically, the 
weight of combustible is equal to the weight of the coal, 
Jess that of the moisture and ash and any incombustible 
gases it may contain. 

The formula most commonly used for calculating the 
heat value of coal from its analysis is that of Dulong, 
revised by adding 40 B.t.u. for each per cent. of sulphur 
present in the coal, as explained in Coal Age, Vol. 6, 
p. 765, and is as follows: 


B.t.u. = 146C + 620 (2a) + 408 


In this formula, C is the percentage of fixed carbon, 
H the percentage of hydrogen, O that of oxygen and 
S that of sulphur in the coal, as determined by its ulti- 
mate analysis. The heat thus calculated is the heat 
(B.t.u.) per pound of coal and must be divided by the 
percentage of combustible matter expressed decimally, in 
order to find the heat per pound of combustible. 

For example, the ultimate analysis of a sample of coal 
taken from the Ferndale mine, Johnstown, Penn., is 
given in the Bureau of Mines Bulletin 22, Part I, p. 157, 
as follows: Carbon 76.48%; hydrogen, 4.29%; oxygen, 


4.34% ; nitrogen, 1.22%; sulphur, 2.42%; ash, 11.25%. 
The heat value per pound of coal, as calculated by the 
Dulong formula, is therefore 

B.t.u. = 146(76.48) + v20( 4.29 oe) + 40(2.42) 


— 13,587 B.t.u. 


The percentage of combustible in this coal is the sum 
of the percentages of fixed carbon and volatile matter 
which in this case is given as 85.93 per cent. Hence, the 
heat value per pound of combustible, in this case, is 
13,587 — 0.8593 = 15,811 B.t.u. The heat determined 
by experiment, as given in the bulletin, is 13,469 B.t.u. 

The weight of 5,000 gal. of water is 5,000 &K 8144 = 
41,66624 lb. The heat required to raise the temperature 
of this water from 40 deg. to 85 deg. F. is therefore 
4466624 & 45 = 1,875,000 B.tu. The weight of coal 
having a heat value of 14,450 B.t.u. per lb. required for 
this work is therefore 1,875,000 ~ 14,450 = say 130 lb. 


Effect of Complete Saturation 
on Explosion of Firedamp 


A question has arisen here in regard to the effect of 
complete saturation taking place in an undersaturated 
air current that is charged with gas to the explosive point. 
The question is, Would a partly saturated air current 
charged to the explosive point with gas be rendered less 
explosive upon becoming completely saturated with 
moisture, or would the increase of moisture in the air 
render the mixture more readily ignitible or more vio- 
lently explosive? We would be glad to see this question 
answered in Coal Age. ANDREW C. Boyp. 

Herminie, Penn. 





This question is best answered by quoting from “Mine 
Gases and Explosions,” Beard, page 206, which states 
as follows: 

“Tt is pure speculation at present to assert that a satu- 
rated condition of the mine air, other things being 
equal, will reduce its explosive condition to a minimum. 
This has not been proved but rather disproved by experi- 
ment (Art. 139) and by explosions that have taken place 
in very wet mines.” 

The reference to Art. 139, speaking of the experiments 
performed by Inspector of Mines Henry Hall, Liverpool 
District, England, says (page 193): “Some of the most 
violent explosions Mr. Hall obtained occurred when rain 
had been falling nearly all the day and the air lacked but 
0.6 gr. of saturation, the temperature being 52 deg. F. 
The moisture in the air was therefore 87 per cent. of the 
amount required for saturation. The flame of the 
explosion in this case was projected 60 ft. into the air, 
above the top of the shaft.” 

From these citations it would appear that the complete 
saturation of mine air already charged to the explosive 
point increases the force of the explosion should one 
occur, but may not accelerate ignition. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—What are the essential features to be observed 
in building and maintaining roads to secure the safe, 
speedy and economical handling of coal? 

Ans.—Haulage roads in mines should be laid with a 
grade of from 1 to 114 per cent. in favor of the loaded 
cars whenever possible. This feature should be considered 
in the early laying out of the mine in order to insure 
the most economical results in the haulage of the coal, 
whatever system is employed. All roads should be thor- 
oughly drained by ditching the side of the road when 
this is necessary. The roads should be laid out as straight 
as possible, and sharp bends should be avoided at the 
mouth of the cross-entries by giving the matter attention 
when the entries are turned. The roadbeds should be 
properly ballasted and the track aligned and brought to 
grade. 

The weight of iron used in laying the track should be 
adapted to the kind of haulage employed. There is no 
economy in laying too light iron. A safe rule is to make 
the weight of iron, in pounds per yard, 10 times the 
weight of a loaded car, in tons, in mule haulage, increas- 
ing this by 2 or 3 per cent. for rope haulage. In motor 
haulage the weight of iron (pounds per yard) should be 
from 10 to Ae times the weight, in tons, on a single driver. 
Thus for a 5-ton locomotive with four drivers, 16- lb. iron 
should be used, while for a 24-ton locomotive with six 
drivers, 40-lb. iron would be required. 

Another important feature in trackwork is that of 
giving the outer rail on a curve a suitable elevation above 
the inner rail to overcome the effect of the centrifugal 
force developed when the loaded cars are rounding the 
curve. 

Ques.—What is meant by a “double timber set ?” 

Ans.—A double timber set in coal mining consists of a 
cross-bar or collar supported on two posts or legs, which 
are given a slight inclination inward or toward the center. 

Ques.—What is meant by “systematic timbering” in 
mining? 

Ans.—Any uniform system of setting post timber at 
the face of a room, or the coal face in longwall working, 
is called ‘“‘systematic timbering.” The posts are generally 
set in two or more rows parallel to the face and spaced 
at equal distances apart. 

Ques.—A drillhole shows coal at a depth of 85 ft., at a 
distance of 440 ft. east of where the tipple is to be built. 
In driving a slope from the tipple to the coal, what would 
be the length of the slope? 

Ans.—Assuming a level surface, the distance measured 
on the slope from the tipple to the bottom of the drillhole 
will be V 4402 + 852 = 448+ ft. 

Ques.—(a) What is a dangerous atmosphere? 
What is a fatal atmosphere? State fully. 

Ans—(a) In mining practice a dangerous atmosphere 
is one that is either inflammable, explosive, poisonous, or 
suffocating and irrespirable. Such atmospheres are 


(b) 
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dangerous to life because of the result that would follow 
their accidental ignition or because of the effect they 
produce on the system when breathed into the lungs. A 
poisonous or irrespirable atmosphere may impair the. 
health when breathed or be more fatal in its results. 

(b) A fatal atmosphere is one capable of producing 
fatal results when accidentally ignited or breathed into 
the lungs. 

Ques.—lIf there are 8,500 cu.ft. of marsh gas and air, 
at its maximum explosive point, passing in an airway, 
how much air must be added to render this mixture 
harmless ? 

Ans.—A mixture of marsh gas and air at its most 
explosive point may contain 9.46 per cent. of gas. The 
volume of gas present in this case is therefore 8,500 x 
0.0946 804-++ cu.ft. per min. passing in the airway. 
The question of rendering this mixture harmless will 
depend on the conditions in the mine with respect to the 
fineness and inflammability of the coal and the quantity 
of dust floating in the air current. While in the mining 
of anthracite coal 2 per cent. of gas in the air current 
is harmless, in the mining of soft coal that is more or 
less inflammable there should be somewhat less than 1 
per cent. of gas contained in the current to render the 
latter harmless. 

Assuming, therefore, that the volume of gas present 
in this case (804 cu.ft. per min.) is 1 per cent. of the 
entire current after the air has been added, the volume 
of air and gas passing would then be 804 ~ 0.01 
80,400 cu.ft. per min. The quantity of air that must 
be added to give this volume is therefore 80,400 — 8,500 

71,900 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques—How many tons in a 10-acre block of coal 6 
ft. in thickness, assuming there are 27 cu.ft. of coal in 
a ton? 

Ans.—There are 43,560 sq.ft. in an acre. The cubical 
contents of a 10-acre tract of coal 6 ft. thick is there- 
fore 43,560 K 10 & 6 = 2,613,600 cu.ft. Then, allow- 
ing 27 cu.ft. per ton of coal, the weight of coal in this 
acreage is 2,613,600 - 27% = 96,800 tons. 

(ues.—Which do you prefer, an inside-packed pump or 
an outside-packed pump, and why ¢ 

Ans.—An outside-packed pump is generally to be pre- 
ferred, because the packing can be more readily replaced 
when worn and the leaking of the same is plainly obsery- 
able in this type of pump. 

Ques.—What is “priming” 
differ from “foaming”? Give the cause of each. 

Ans.—‘Priming,” in boiler practice, is the passing 
over of water from the boiler into the steam cylinder of 
the engine. “Foaming” in a boiler, as the term clearly 
implies, is the foamine of the water caused by the too 
profuse bubbling of the steam generated in its mass. 
Foaming may occur as the result of forcing a boiler, but 
is more frequently due to the presence of impurities in 
the water, which gives greater cohesiveness to the liquid 
and assists the formation of bubbles. “Priming” is the 
result of excessive foaming or poor design of the boiler. 
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Because the explosion at No. 2 mine of the Jefferson & 
Clearfield Coal and Iron Co. at Ernest, Indiana County on Feb. 
11, is the largest industrial accident, occuring in the state 
since the enactment of the workmen’s compensation law, 
there is much interest throughout the commonwealth as to 
the operation of the rew law in this case. Like other large 
employers of labor, the company had taken exceptions under 
the act and carried its own insurance. The compensation al- 
loted by this act is, therefore, payable to the dependents of 
the men killed, 27 having lost their lives, and is to commence 
at once. 

The act says, in case of death the workmen’s earnings for 
six months prior to the accident shall be computed and his 
average weekly pay thus determined. If a man is mar- 
ried his widow is to receive 60 per cent. of what his average 
weekly wage had been, this to continue for 300 weeks. At 
the expiration of 300 weeks, and if there are as many as four 
children, the family is to receive 60 per cent. of the aver- 
age weekly wage until the youngest child has reached the 
age of 16 years; if three children, 55 per cent.; if two children, 
50 per cent.; and one child, 45 per cent. If the widow marries 
she forefeits her claim to share in the compensation, which 
goes to the children according to the foregoing schedule, ex- 
cept that 5 per cent. is deducted because the widow is no 
longer considered a dependent. In case of injuries 50 per 
cent. of the average wage is paid to the injured man, which 
payment is limited to 400 weeks, or a total payment of $4,000. 

Henry I. Wilson, of Big Run, member of the Assembly 
from Jefferson County, is in charge of the compensation 
work in the present disaster, but has not yet placed an ap- 
proximate figure as to the amount to be paid in compensation. 
More than 50 children were left fatherless by the explosion 
and the cost to the company will hardly be less than $60,000. 


Ship Repairs are Authorized 


The directors of the Lehigh Valley R.R. on Feb. 17, author- 
ized the expenditure of about $25,000 to repair the Great 
Lakes fleet of this railroad, which was operated by the Le- 
high Valley Transportation Co. It was announced that the 
ship company, despite the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission divorcing all ship lines from railroads, 
would be ready for 1916 business in April. 

This step followed the victory of the Lehigh Valley in 
obtaining a temporary injunction on Feb. 12 in the United 
States District Court restraining the commission from carry- 
ing out its order against the Lehigh Valley. The argument 
to make the injunction permanent comes up on Mar. 17, and 
it is the belief of the Lehigh Valley officials that a perma- 
nent injunction will follow. 

There has been no disposition on the part of other rail- 
roads owning lake fleets to contest the commission’s inter- 
pretation of the Panama Canal act. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is experimenting 
with the use of automobile busses for the transportation of 
employees whose homes are distant from the mines. Many 
hundreds of the workers live several miles from the mines and 
the present method of traveling by teams and trolley is at 
times uncertain. The experiment is being watched with in- 
terest by other mining companies with the idea if it proves 
a success of adopting the same system for their own em- 
ployees. 


Lansford—In order to increase the tonnage via canal, the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is having constructed 12 
new canal boats, which are to be ready in time for the 
spring trade. 


Coaldale—Because the workmen’s compensation law does 
not benefit employees unless their injuries prevent them from 
returning to work within two weeks after the accident, the 
locals throughout the Panther Creek Valley propose to assess 
each member 10c. a week so that injured men will receive $10 
a week from the day of the accident. 


Shamokin—In a decision handed down on Feb. 16, Charles 
P. Neill, umpire of the anthracite conciliation board, ruled 
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that mischievous breaker boys discharged for violation of 
the rules have no standing before the peace body. The case 
involved the grievance of James McKelvie against the Sum- 
mit Branch Mining Co. and alleged unjust suspension. 


Wilkes-Barre—As a result of the fatal explosion of gas 
in Prospect Colliery, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in which 13 men 
and boys were killed, five damage suits, demanding a total 
of $100,000, were filed recently by widows and parents of the 
victims. The plaintiffs ask $20,000 in each of the five cases 


filed. They are all aliens and bring the suit with the approval 
of the Austrian consul. 


Bituminous 


Somerset—During the year 1915, the production of coal in 
the 20th Bituminous District increased 66,053 tons over 1914, 
according to the report of Mine Inspector F. W. Cunningham. 
The total production for 1915 was 5,626,093 tons. Last year it 
cost a human life to mine every 152,057 tons. The output in 
proportion to lives lost was reduced by the Boswell explosion, 
in which there were 19 fatalities. 





Indiana—The mines of the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal and 
Iron Co. are to resume work after having suspended opera- 
tions since the explosion in the Ernest No. 2 mine, on Feb. 11. 
The verdict of the coroner’s jury and the report of the State 
Mine Inspectors in the case are that the accident was caused 
by gas developing from falls, which was ignited by open 
lights used by some of the miners. The inspectors say that 
the officials are not to blame in any way, but they recommend 
that safety lamps be used entirely in the mine. 


Kittanning—Two men entombed by a fall of slate in the 
mine of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s Saga- 
more mine were found, on Feb. 16, to be dead when rescuers, 
after working all night clearing away tons of débris, reached 
the spot where the men were last seen. One miner who was 
with the dead men at the time of the accident saved his life 
by tunneling his way to safety. 


Curtisville—A general increase of pay has been offered 
the miners of the Ford Collieries Co., where a strike was 
started on Feb. 7 by 900 miners, who demanded a decrease 
in the price of powder. The demand for a reduction from 8c. 
to 5c. a stick for powder sold to the miners could not be met 
by the company, the officials say, but instead a wage increase 
amounting to about 7 per cent. was given in all classes of 
work. : 


Johnstown—Coal operators of this section held a meeting 
on Feb. 15 to discuss a system by which lower compensation 
insurance rates could be secured. Safety methods were ex- 
tensively discussed. 

One man out of every 364 employed in and around the coal 
mines of the 10th Bituminous District, which includes Blair 
and part of Cambria Counties, was killed last year, and one 
out of every 103 was injured, according to the report of Mine 
Inspector Joseph Williams. There were 15 killed and 53 
injured, or one fatal accident to every 242,375 tons of coal 
mined. The total production was 3,638,630 tons of coal. 


Connelisville—The production of coke for the week end- 
ing Feb. 12 was 441,309 tons, being an increase from the 
previous week of 8,127 tons. A poor car supply affected the 
production adversely, while some stock was put on the 
yards. 


Pittsburgh—One of the most important coal land trans- 
fers between independent companies recently took place when 
the Hazel mine, formerly owned by the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Co., was transferred to the Chartiers Creek Coal Co. The 
price quoted was approximately $500,000. This mine, which 
lies north of Cannonsburg, and is the largest in that region, 
produces gas coal to the amount of approximately 600,000 
tons per year. Yet it is understood that the Chartiers Com- 
pany contemplates the purchase of other lands in Allegheny 
and adjacent counties, and is expected to occupy a conspicu- 
ous place in the local industrial field. 


Washington—It is announced by the National Mining Co. 
that one of the largest coal mines in Washington County 
will be open soon. The mine will be located in Cecil Town- 
ship, and will employ about 500 men. The National Mining 
Co. owns about 5,000 acres in this vicinity. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Thomas—After being out for more than a week, the min- 
ers at 11 mines of the Davis Coal and Coke Co., located at 
Thomas, Pierce, Francis and Coketon, recently returned to 
work, having come to an agreement with their employers. An 
increase of wages both to miners and day men has been 
granted. 


Charlestown—The report of the Mine Department recently 
made public shows that there were 23 fatal accidents in the 
West Virginia mining industry during January, 10 of which 
occurred in McDowell County. During 1915, 496 fatalities 
occurred in the coal mining industry, of which Fayette County 
furnished 215. This large number was due to 3 mine ex- 
plosions at Carlisle, Layland and Boomer, with 22, 111, and 
23 fatalities, respectively. 


Sutton—The Tioga Lumber Co. recently purchased a con- 
siderable quantity of coal on Birch River. This purchase 
squares up the company’s property and gives several miles 
of river frontage. It is said that the company intends to 
build a railroad up Birch River and open coal mines and 
that construction will begin soon if satisfactory traffic ar- 
rangements can be entered into with the coal and coke rail- 


way. 
KENTUCKY 


Henderson—After being abandoned for three years, the 
Spotsville coal mine will resume operations within a few 
months. This mine was flooded three years ago by water from 
Green River, and it was believed then that the mine could 
never be worked again. 


Whitesburg—The coal-land litigation of J. Martin Potter 
against A. B. Potter, the Hamilton Realty Co. and John B. 
Stephens, for title to Elkhorn coal land valued at half a mil- 
lion dollars, was recently decided in favor of the defendants 
in a decision in the Letcher County Circuit Court, Special 
Judge J. R. Layman presiding. 

Louisville—The question of jurisdiction between the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee mine-inspection departments has arisen 
over mines along the border of the two states from the fact 
that some of the mines have entrances made on the Kentucky 
side, all the mining operations being carried on under Tenn- 
essee soil. The Tennessee mine inspector wishes to inspect 
them, but has no way of getting underground to do the work 
except by coming into Kentucky. The matter has been taken 
up with the Attorney General of Tennessee, who has com- 
municated with Attorney General Logan, of Kentucky, but no 
decision has been rendered. 


OHIO 


New Philadelphia—Upon the application of Emery Ankney, 
manager of the New Philadelphia Coal Mining Co., Prentiss 
Loomis has been named receiver of the corporation by the 
Court of Common Pleas. It is claimed that the company is 
insolvent. 


Athens—The business and civic organizations of a dozen 
towns in this ,vicinity have filed with the State Public Utilities 
Commission a joint protest against the prevailing Hocking Val- 
ley R.R. rates on coal, setting forth that the present prostrated 
condition of the coal industry in the Valley is due to inequit- 
able carrying charges. A reduction in rates is asked for the 
benefit of the industry and the interests depending on it. 


Corning—The Corning Coal Co.’s mine, employing about 
150 men, and the only operation in this vicinity that has been 
worked for the past 18 months, has developed a bad gob fire. 
This fire was discovered recently when the day shift started 
to work. It originated about 1000 ft. from the entrance and 
is supposed to have been caused by a short circuit. Two 
officials were overcome by gas while fighting the fire and 
the state mine rescue car in charge of Deputy Inspector 
James Pritchard was called. 


Barton—The first codperative store to be started by the 
coal miners of Belmont County in compliance with instruc- 
tions given by district officials at the last convention, was 
recently opened at Stop No. 19 on the Barton Line. Over 40 
miners, including the officials of the district organization are 
members of the initial venture in coéperative work. It is 
hoped to enlarge the membership in the near future and to 
start a chain of stores in various parts of the country. 


ILLINOIS 


Lebanon—Announcement is made by the People’s Coal Co., 
which has been operating the Lebanon City mine for the past 
six years under a lease from the Premier Coal and Mining Co., 
that it will be dissolved Apr. 1, when the present lease expires. 
Sharp competition and small profits are the reasons given. 
John Schmidt is president of the company. William Kolb, 
vice-president of the Premier company, says that if the lease 
is not renewed the mine will be operated by the Premier 
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company. A movement is talked of to organize a new operat- 
ing company and take over the mine. 


Belleville—W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Southern 
Coal, Coke and Mining Co., has issued a statement explaining 
why the Little Oak mine is not operated. He says it has 
been closed down because the Little Oak miners have been 
eareless in loading, and mentions that on a certain day a train 
was delayed because the engine was given dirty coal. A com- 
mittee of the Little Oak miners has issued a counter state- 
ment denying that they are careless and showing that their 
fines for dirty coal from Apr. 1 to Nov. 30 were less than at 
the New Baden mine. The train was delayed, they say, be- 
cause the engine was given a tank of slack instead of good 
fuel. 


O’Fallon—The St. Ellen mine, owned by the Joseph Taylor 
Coal Co., which recently went into the hands of a receiver, 
has been opened by the Lumaghi Coal Co., St. Louis and the 
expectation is that it will be operated steadily until April. 
It had been closed for some time. The Joseph Taylor mine 
has been opened by the International Coal and Mining Co. 
Both mines are on the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. 


Belleville—The Valley mine, on the Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., has been leased from the Kolb Coal Co. by the Robert’ 
White Coal Co., recently organized. The output of the mine is 
being handled by the St. Louis Coal Co. Operation of the 


Royal mine, also on the Louisville & Nashville, has been 
resumed. The output is being handled by the Bald Eagle 
Coal Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hartshorne—The Rock Island Coal Mining Co. is arranging 
for an experiment with a long wall panel system of mining 
with a mechanical conveyor along the face to the loading 
chutes. This: is something new in this field and will be 
watched with interest. 
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ALLENNA 


STUIVTTEEAT ENT EENA NAAT: 


George Watkin Evans, consulting mining engineer of 
Seattle, Wash., is on a business trip in the Hast. 


George F. McKay, secretary and treasurer of the Otto Cok- 
ing Co., Ine., No..6 Church St., New York City, since the 
organization of that company two years ago, has resigned, 
effective Mar. 1. 


J. E. McCoy was recently re-elected secretary of the 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators Association for the en- 
suing year. Mr. McCoy has served in this capacity since 
the Association was organized over six years ago. 


James J. O’Donnell, sales manager of the Lumaghi Coal 
Co., will leave that firm Mar. 1 to take a position with the 
West Virginia Coal Co., with offices in the Victoria Building. 
Mr. O’Donnell has been with the Lumaghi company 15 years. 
The name of his successor has not been announced. 


E. J. Wallace, formerly St. Louis agent for the Con- 
sumers’ Fuel Co., who left St. Louis several months ago to 
enter another line of work at Pittsburgh, has returned and 
has taken the agency of the Chicago-Carterville Coal Co., 
with an office at Room 705 Night and Day Bank Building. 


Dunean C, Kennedy, for many years connected with the 
Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association, has tendered his resig- 
nation to be effective May 1 in order to engage in business 
for himself. Mr. Kennedy is a former president of the Kana- 
wha District Organization of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 


Frank F. Lyons, superintendent of the Consolidation Coal 
Co.’s mines at Jenner, Penn., and one of the best known 
operators in Somerset County, is critically ill at his home. 
He has been ill for about three weeks and is suffering from 
a complication of diseases. Mr. Lyons was in charge of the. 
Somerset County interests for the company for some time. 


L. W. Brown, superintendent of the Richland Coal Co., of 
South Warwood, W. Va., recently returned after spending 
about six months in South America, where he had gone to 
study the conditions under which men are employed in the 
different kinds of mines in Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Brazil, Argen- 
tine, and Uruguay. Mr. Brown was accompanied on his trip 
by John C. Berry. 


F. R. Leach, director of the Central Purchasing Committee, 
through which body the city buys its fuel supply for many 
departments, has announced that he will resign his position 
as soon as the Civil Service Commission has held an examina- 
tion and prepared an eligible list from which his successor 
may be selected. The position pays a salary of $5,000. Mr. 
Leach will become the controller of E. R. Squibb Co., manu- 
facturing chemists, 80 Beekman St., New York. 
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Patrick Berney, who had been suffering from a paralytic 
stroke for some time died at his home in Tower City, Penn., 
recently. For about 35 years Mr. Berney was employed by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. as general in- 
side foreman at its Brookside colliery. 


William Jasper Nicolls, for many years prominently iden- 
tified with the coal business in an engineering capacity died 
suddenly of apoplexy in Philadelphia recently. Mr. Nicolls 
was 61 years of age and was born in Camden, N. J. He was a 
man of versatile talents and in the midst of a busy prefes- 
sional career found time to add to the literature of his pro- 
fession by the publication at the age of 22 years of a book 
entitled “The Railway Builders.” Another book of much in- 
terest to the coal trade is known as “The Coal Catechism.” 
He also wrote numerous works of fiction which had an ex- 
tensive sale. His early education was received at the famous 
Hill School of Pottstown, Penn. Later he held the position of 
assistant engineer with the Philadelphia & Reading Ry., from 
which company he went with the Pennsylvania Steel Co. as 
chief engineer, and afterward held a similar position with the 
Long Island Railroad Co. During the last years of his life 
be conducted an engineering business in Philadelphia. In 
1882 Mr. Nicolls was married to Miss Clara Valentine Lyon, 
of Bellefonte, Penn., who, with a daughter, survive him. He 
was a member of the Art Club, the Franklin Inn, the Royal 
Societies, of London, the Stowaways Club, of New York, and 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
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Miners’ Lamp. J. S. Sherman, Staunton, Ill. 1,167,942, Jan. 
11, 1916. Serial No. 36,649. 

Coke Oven. F. J. Collin, Dortmund, Ger. 1,157,368, Oct. 19, 
1915. Filed Feb. 21, 1912. Serial No. 679,068. 

Coke Oven. L. L. Summers, Chicago, Ill. 1,155,526, Oct. 5, 
1915. Filed May 22, 1914. Serial No. 840,171. 

Stoker. G. E. Stevens, Everett, Mass. 1,167,028, Jan. 4, 
1916. Filed Apr. 29, 1914. Serial No. 835,331. 

Automatie Stoker. A. Cotton, Newark, N. J. 1,167,982, Jan. 
11, 1916. Filed May 4, 1910. Serial No. 559,287. 


Smoke Consumer. C. E. Anderson, Duluth, Minn. 1,157,661, 
et. 26, 1915; Filed Jan. 5, 1915. Serial No. 707. 

Furnace Door. R. C. Sherman, Miles City, Mont. 
Nov. 2, 1915. Filed Jan. 4, 1915. Serial No. 421. 

Coal Washer. A. F. Blair, Seattle, Wash. 1,158,777, Nov. 


1,159,282, 


2, 1915. Filed June 11, 1913. Serial No. 772,988. 

Mining Machine. J. Secrist, Nuttallburg, W. Va. 1,160,660, 
Nov. 16, 1915. Filed May 6, 1914. Serial No. 836,780. 

Smoke Preventer. B. L. Ames, Boston, Mass. 1,166,880, 
Jan. 4, 1916. Filed Mar. 20, 1914. Serial No. 826,118. 

Stoker for Locomotives. A. R. Ayres, Chicago, Ill. 115,264, 
Oct. 12, 1915. Filed May 26, 1913. Serial No. 769,840. 

Smoke Consumer. C. Hocker, Huntingburg, Ind. 1,159,028, 


Filed Apr. 24, 1914. Serial No. 834,196. 
W. E. Dean, Superior, Wis., 1,156,277. 
Oct. 12, 1915. Filed Sept. 12, 1912. Serial No. 720,077. 

Coke Oven Door. M. Cappelli, Washington, Penn. 1,159,827, 
Nov. 16, 1915. Filed Aug. 30, 1918. Serial No. 787,530. 


Nov. 2, 1915. 
Tunnelling Machine. 


Coal Mining Machine. J .S. Wallace, laeger, W. Va. 1,159,- 
302, Nov. 2, 1915. Filed Aug. 5, 1915. Serial No. 43,856. 
Dumping Grate. G. H. Thacher, Jr., Albany, N. Y. 1,158,- 


Filed Aug. 2, 1912. Serial No. 712,888. 


J. T. Sweeney, Chillicothe, Mo. 
Serial No. 855,851. 


747, Nov. 2, 1915. 
Smoke Stack Attachment. 
1,157,060, Oct. 19, 1915. Filed Aug. 8, 1914. 
Coal Separating Machine. W. A. Riley, Wyoming, Penn. 
1,161,733, Nov. 23, 1915. Filed June 11, 1915. Serial No. 33,566. 
Steam-Boiler Furnace. W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 
1,166,670, Jan. 4, 1916. Filed Apr. 17, 1911. Serial No. 621,726. 
Coke Ovens. J. B. Keller, Scottdale, Penn. 
Filed June 20, 1914. Serial No. 846,338. 
F. M. Clark, Garden City, L. LI, N. Y. 
1,167,627, Jan. 11, 1916. Filed Apr. 14, 1914. Serial No. 831,783. 
Automatie Stoker Mechanism. C. D. Young, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 1,156,854, Oct. 12, 1915. Filed May 10, 1911. Serial No. 
$26,376. 


Aérator for 
MoO oan. 11, 1916. 


Mechanical Stoker. 
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Tender Coal Loading Apparatus. H. C. Buchwald. Balti- 
more, Md. 1,157,366, Oct. 19, 1915. Filed Sept. 30, 1914. Serial 
No. 846,193. 


Manually Operated Mine Door. 
rence, Ohio. 1,155,708; Oct. 5, 1915, 
No. 846,828. 

Boiler Furnace and Feed Water Heater. 
New York, N. Y. 1,400,512 Oct. 26, 1915. 
Serial No. 39,932. 


Apparatus for the 


N. K. Bowman, North Law- 
Filed June 23, 1914. Serial 


J. R. Surrell, 
Filed July 14, 1915. 


Manufacture of Coke. J. Armstrong, 


London, Eng. 1,166,422, Jan. 4, 1916. Filed Jan. 22, 1912. 
Serial No. 672,694. 
Apparatus for Coking Coal Briquets. P. Hein, Essen- 


Riittenscheid, Ger. 
Serial No. 846,070. 
Mine Cage. P. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Serial No. 408,890. 


Conveying, 


1,155,486, Oct. 5, 1915. Filed June 19, 1914. 


W. Holstein, assignor to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
1,168,501, Jan. 18, 1916. Filed*Jan. 2, 1908. 


Sorting and Sereening System. 
Bagley, Minn. 1,159,134, Nov. 2, 1915. 
Serial No. 775,866. 

Lamp-Holding Attachment for Miners’ Caps. 
Jr.. Winona, W. Va. 1,168,700, Jan. 18, 1916. 
1915. Serial No. 14,511. 


Fuel-Saving Attachment for Furnaces. 
Cc. A. Tyden, Chicago, Ill. 
28, 1915. Serial No. 36,649. 

Method of Treating Coal Gas. H. A. Carpenter, assignor 
to Riter-Conley Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,167,149, 
Jan. 4, 1916. Filed May 6, 1914. 

Drilling Machine. M. W. Sherwood, assignor to Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,161,259, Nov. 23, 1915. Filed 
Mar. 12, 1914. Serial No. 824,082. 

Water-Tube Steam Boiler. W. A. Moffat, assignor to Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Penn: 1,167,361, Jan. 4, 1916. Filed 
June 16, 1915. Serial No. 34,500. 


Hopper Bottom Car. M. C. Blest, assignor to Pressed Steel 


G. Tollefson, 
Filed June 26, 1913. 


L. M. Ashley, 
Filed Mar. 15, 


N. J. Russel and 
1,167,845, Jan. 11, 1916. Filed June 


Car Co. Pittsburgh, “Penn. 31,160,327, Nov. 16, 1915. Filed 
Mar. 17, 1911. Serial No. 615,083. 
Water Tube Boiler. S. Thurstensen, assignor to Henry 


Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, Ky. 1,157,737, Oct. 26, 1915. Filed 
July 25, 1914. Serial No. 853,069. 


Smoke and Water Tube Boiler. 
H. Luchsinger, Ymuiden, Netherlands. 
Filed Apr. 12, 1915. Serial No. 20,941. 


Miner’s Shoe. J. T. Crowley, 
Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Filed Sept. 1, 1914. Serial No. 859,600. 


Soot Cleaner for Boilers. F. W. Linaker, assignor to 
Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,167,766, Jan. 11, 
1916. Filed May 20, 1915. Serial No. 29,336. 

Fuel Economizer Soot Cleaner. F. W. Linaker, assignor to 
Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,160,729, Nov. 16, 
1915. Filed Nov. 3, 1914. Serial No. 870,124. 

Mining Machine Chain. CC. B. Norris and C. C. Marshall, 
assignors to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 1,159,861, Nov. 
9, 1915. Filed Feb. 20, 1909. Serial No. 479,073. 

Smoke Consuming Apparatus for Locomotive and Other 
Boilers. J. B. and W. R. Price, and C. L. Hildreth, Covington, 
Ky. 1,159,085, Nov. 2, 1915. FHiled Noy. 24, 1914. Serial No. 
873,819. 

Combined Boiler Support and Cinder Chute. B. Jacoby and 
Cc. S. Johnson, assignors to Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
Ohio. 1,159,497, Nov. 9, 1915. Filed May 29, 1913. Serial 
No. 770,667. 


W. Polderman, Jr. and F. 
1,161,726, Nov. 23, 1915. 


assignor to Beacon Falls 
1;155,644, Oct. 5, 1915. 
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Report of the Department of Mines of Kentucky, 1914. 
Tllustrated; 259 pp., 7X10 in. 

The Production of Coal in 1914, by C. E. Lesher, Geologi- 
eal Survey, unillustrated, 159 pp., 6x9 in. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of Mines of Victoria for 
the Year 1914. Illustrated; 163 pp., 8x13 in. 

The Broad Pass Region, Alaska, by Fred H. Moffit, Geologi- 
eal Survey Bulletin 608, illustrated, 80 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Willow Creek District, Alaska, by Stephen R. Capps, 
Geological Survey Bulletin 607, illustrated, 86 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Production of Metals and Ores in 1913 and 1914, by J. 
P. Dunlop, Geological Survey, unillustrated, 9 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Cual Mining in Illinois, by S. O. Andros, Illinois Coal 
Mining Investigations Bulletin 13, illustrated, 250 pp., 6x9.in. 

Annual Report of the Department of Public Works of the 
Province of Alberta, 1914. Unillustrated; 293 pp-, 6%4x10 in. 

Potash in Certain Copper and Gold Ores, compiled by B. 8. 
Butler, Geological Survey Bulletin 620-J, unillustrated, 9 pp., 
6x9 in. 

The Ellamar District, Alaska, by S. R. Capps and B. L. 
Johnson, Geological Survey Bulletin 605, illustrated, 125 pp., 
6x9 in. 

Electroplating with Cobalt, 
Canada Department of Mines, 
64%4x9%4 in. 

Saving Fuel in Heating a House, by L. P. Breckenridge 
and S. B. Flagg. Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 97; illus- 
trated, 35 pp., 6x9 in. 


by Herbert 
Parties 


T. Kalmus. 
illustrated; 69 pp., 


Recent Alunite Development near Marysvale and Beaver, 
Utah, by G. F. Loughlin, Geological Survey Bulletin 620-A, 
illustrated, 33 pp., 6x9 in. 

Surface Water Supply of Oregon, 1878 to 1910, by F. F. 
Henshaw and H. J. Dean, Geological Survey Water Supply 
Paper 370, illustrated, 829 pp., 6x9 in. 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Ontario Bureau of 
Mines, 1915, Part I, printed by order of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Ontario, illustrated, 248 pp., 64%4x9% in. 


Influence of Temperature on the Strength of Concrete, by 
A. B. McDaniel. Engineering Experiment Station, University 
of Illinois, Bulletin No. 81; illustrated; 24 pp., 6x9 in. 


Profile Surveys in Chelan and Methow River Basins, Wash- 
ington, prepared under the direction of R. B. Marshall, Geolog- 
ical Survey Water Supply Paper 376, 8 pp. and 5 maps, 6x9 in. 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Ontario Bureau of 
Mines, 1915, Part II, records of wells drilled for oil and gas 
in Ontario, by Cyril W. Knight, illustrated, 96 pp., 64%x9¥% in. 

A Bibliography of the Chemistry of Gas Manufacture, by 
W. F. Rittman and C. M. Whittaker, compiled and arranged 
by M. S. Howard. Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 120; 
unillustrated; 29 pp., 6x9 in. 


Profile Surveys in 1914 on Middle Fork of Willamette River 
and White River, Oregon, prepared under the direction of R. 
B. Marshall. Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 378, 8 
pp. and 6 map plates, 6x9 in. 


Surface Water Supply of the United States, 1913, Part IV, 
Hudson Bay Basins and Upper Mississippi River, by Mason C. 
Grover, W. A. Lamb and W. G. Hoyt. Geological Survey 
Water paper 355, illustrated, 181 pp., 6x9 in. 


Profile Surveys in Spokane River Basin, Washington, and 
John Gay River Basin, Oregon, prepared under the direction 
of R.B. Marshall. Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 377, 
8 pp. and 10 profile maps, unillustrated, 6x9 in. 

Surface Water Supply of the United States in 1913, Part II, 
South Atlantic and Eastern Gulf of Mexico Basin, by George 
B. Grover, Guy C. Stevens and Warren E. Hall. Geological 
Survey Water Supply Paper 352, illustrated, 84 pp., 6x9 in. 

Surface Water Supply of the United States 1914, Part VIII, 
Western Gulf of Mexico Basin, Nathan C. Grover, Chief Hy- 





draulic Engineer, Glenn A. Gray, District Engineer. Geologi- 
cal Survey Water Supply Paper 388, illustrated, 123 pp., 
6x9 in. 

SomIATIOOMMTOAMANAANTNHONAAHHATHMNNHHIMNHEEOHMANANARUAAMUUNENRNS 
i INDUSTRIAL NEWS : 
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Columbus, Ohio—The offices of the Hisylvania Coal Co. 
have been moved from the 13th floor to the 12th floor of the 
Capitol Trust Building in order to get additional room. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The agency for the output of the Winkel 
mine at Winkel, Ill., has been changed from the Bald Eagle 
Coal Co. to the Granger Coal Co., with offices in the National 
Bank of Commerce Building. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—M. P. Howlett, conducting one of the 
largest lighterage businesses at this port has added another 
steam bunker to his fleet, which now numbers seven, each of 
which has a hoisting crane with a capacity of 100 tons per 
hour. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The coal shipments over the Norfolk & 
Western for the month of January amounted to 2,653,409 tons, 
being an increase of 766,471 tons over January of 1915. Load- 
ings for export were not as brisk *s usual, but held up well 
with the December record. : 


Norfolk, Va.—The coal tonnage of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R. for the six months ending Dec. 21, 1915, amounted to 
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12,870,715 tons as compared with 11,000,347 tons in 1914. For 
the month of December the company showed an increase of 
589,973 tons, with a total of 2,092,141. 


Seranton, Penn.—Hugh A. Dawson, representative from the 
Second Legislative District, recently leased the Marion Coal 
Co. property at Taylor. It is said that the operation of the 
property will be started within a week, all details for the 
preliminary work having already been made. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. car- 
ried during the year 1915 5,923,905 tons more of bituminous 
coal than anthracite, this being an increase of 1,669,954, with 
a total of 17,412,348 tons. The amount of anthracite car- 
ried was 11,488,444 being a decrease of slightly over 4% 
compared with 1914. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A fire recently did damage to the ex- 
tent of about $1,000 at the plant of the Kanawha Mfg. Co., 
formerly known as the Kanawha Mine Car Co. in the eastern 
portion of the city. This loss is said to be fully covered 
by insurance, and only a short time will be lost before busi- 
ness may be resumed. 





Beckley, W. Va.—The coal tonnage records of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R. were broken for the month of January; 
even the previous banner month of September, 1914, being ex- 
ceeded by nearly 10,000 tons. The total for January was 
2,451,730 tons; this was 617,000 tons better than the cor- 
responding month of last year. 


Anchorage, Alaska—It is stated that coal mining has al- 
ready begun on a commercial scale in Alaska. It is said that 
John A. Herbert is marketing lignite from the Chugach Na- 
tional Forest near Seldovia. He began operations May 1 last, 
and has found a ready market at salmon canneries and other 
points throughout the territory. 


Columbus, Ohio—P. A. Coen, general sales manager of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. announces the completion of three 
modern tipples in the Hocking Valley. They are equipped 
with modern screens and will be placed in operation as soon 
as wage and scale matters are adjusted satisfactorily. The 
tipples are at Mines Nos. 401 and 402 at San Toy and 256 at 
Glouster. 


Lorain, Ohio—It is announced that the United States Steel 
Corporation will spend $6,000,000 in the improvement of the 
Lorain plant of the National Tube Co. Furthermore, that a 
battery of coke ovens will be built for the production of 
fuel for the blast furnaces. The Tube company now has in 
process of erection a new blooming mill and eight open hearth 
furnaces. 


Spokane, Wash.—<Activity in the mines of the West Koote- 
nai and Boundary districts has so increased the demand for 
coke that every oven in Fernie, B. C., is running and 200 
ovens at Michel, which have been idle for the last three . 
years. The demand for coal has increased greatly during the 
last few months, and especially by the railroads whose traffic 
is steadily increasing. Many miners have been enlisted in the 
cause of Great Britain and this leaves a great scarcity in 
help. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The second annual convention of the Miss- 
issippi Valley Terminal League, held here during the past 
week, took decisive action toward getting a complete chain 
of terminals along the inland waterway system of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. An engineering committee was appointed to 
study the dock and terminal needs of every city in the valley. 
It is intended that the terminals shall be uniform, so that 
loading and unloading of barges will be facilitated. St. Louis 
is to have a temporary terminal by spring and a permanent 
one by the following spring. “ 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The announcement was recently made to 
the effect that the closing negotiations for a large coal min- 
ing and transporting merger, which would include the Mar- 
met coal interests, and a number of Ohio river coal-carrying 
steamer lines, were in the process of making. It is said that 
$38,000,000 are involved in the territory all lying in the splint 
coal field of West Virginia, which is now under option. A 
similar organization attempted some months ago, failed on 
account of the money market in New York. This obstacle 
is now said to be entirely removed. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Joseph H. Reilly Coal Co. has in- 
creased its Cambria County holdings by the purchase of 140 
acres of coal land from the W. D. Bigler Estate and from the 
Walnut Run Coal Co. This land adjoins property already 
owned by the company and brings its total holdings up to 
700 acres. The work of opening the property began last 
summer and it is expected in a short time the company will 
be making shipments to market. The mechanical equipment 
is up-to-date in every respect and it is expected when the 


plant comes into full operation its production will be a large 
one. 
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General Review 


Anthracite slightly easier. Bituminous hinging largely on 
weather and results of labor conferences. Indications point 
to higher prices on contracts. Exports lighter. Demand at 
interior points confined mostly to contracts. Middle west 
trade continues strong. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal market seems to fluctuate di- 
rectly with weather conditions, another severe cold snap the 
beginning of this week, having precipitated a further rush for 
coal. The trade generally, however, seems to be well supplied 
at most points, and there was little of an urgent character in 
orders. In directions where embargoes still prevail, the short- 
age is becoming more or less acute, and operations at some 
manufacturing plants may be seriously affected unless relief 
is obtained shortly. The labor situation is becoming a con- 
stantly increasing factor, and the agencies are looking for- 
ward to a repetition of the heavy rush for coal that marked 
the expiration of the last agreement in March, 1912. 


Bituminous—The market continues very uncertain, and sub- 
ject entirely to such influences as temperature, car supply at 
_the mines, embargoes at different points, and the progress at 
the labor conferences. The movement is generally all that 
could be desired, except to those few points where embargoes 
are on, but most interests seem to have an adequate supply, 
and there is an absence of the customary snap that has char- 
acterized the recent trade. There is no attempt to force the 
market as yet, but should there be much further slowing up, 
it is not improbable that there might be a heavy slump when 
some of the shippers get uneasy and begin unloading. The 
situation on new contracts continues indeterminate. It has 
been positively ascertained that some business has been 
closed at higher levels than last year, but reports indicate 
that most of them are being negotiated on the same basis as 
old contracts plus a small addition to cover increased cost 
of materials, and embodying a protection against any wage 
increase. 


Exports—The offshore demand apparently continues as 
heavy as at any time during the boom period of the past 
several weeks, but the dumpings over the Hampton piers show 
a very perceptible falling off, due in part to the coal being 
badly frozen and difficult to handle. Supplies are short, some 
exporters finding difficulty in obtaining sufficient tonnage to 
fill out cargoes, and prices have been nominally advanced on 
this business, though it is doubtful if any sales have yet been 
negotiated at the new high figures. Exporters continue offer- 
ing increased freight rates, while the available tonnage is 
constantly decreasing. 


Lake Markets—The extraordinary demand on contracts 
from the iron and steel industry is the mainstay of this mar- 
ket. The tendency has undoubtedly been toward lower levels, 
and there is sufficient coal offering in the spot market to af- 
fect the price situation and restore approximately normal con- 
ditions. Embargoes to the Eastern markets are still generally 
in effect, but no important demand is to be expected in that 
direction now, as the trade there is apparently well supplied. 
The only development of a definite character in the labor out- 
look is that retailers have apparently accumulated all the 
reserve stock they expect to for the time being at least. The 
mild temperatures have interfered with the retail trade, 
though prices are fairly well maintained. 


Middle West—The market continues active with strength 
centering more particularly on the steam sizes. The uncer- 
tainty concerning the results of the labor conferences, to- 
gether with warm weather, has tendered to create a reaction- 
ary tendency, but the recession was on a small seale. Stor- 
age operations have been resumed once more and on a larger 
scale. Much now hinges on the labor conferences, and a num- 
ber of well informed agencies express the opinion that there 
will be a cessation of operations for a short period at least. 
The mild weather caused a direct reversal of conditions at 
the upper Lake ports and dock operators have been afforded 
a welcome opportunity for catching up on business accumu- 
lated during the past month. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite steam sizes moderately active but 
domestic grades completely demoralized. Bituminous market 
still crowded with coal. Interest centering on new contracts. 
Current business continues under heavy pressure. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—While the general outlook is favor- 
able in the main, the war and its consequences naturally 
make for more or less fear and dread. For this reason cau- 
tion rules men’s operations to a greater degree than one 
would think possible. Our relations with Germany are not 
liked. Where all this is drifting us-to no one knows. The 
lack of a strong government operates to cause uneasiness. But 
in looking beyond the incidents of the day, the situation has 
its strong side. The war started a veritable boom in the iron 
and steel trade and in fact in all the metals. Manufacturers 
are sold ahead so far they are not disposed to accept new 
orders at reasonable prices. The prosperity of our railroads 
means that new capital can soon be obtained for new con- 
struction. 


Iron Agze—The Pittsburgh advance of $5 a ton on contract 
plates, shapes and bars, announced Feb. 18, was quite unex- 
pected even by the selling organizations of the companies 
making it. There was thus none of the “protection” to large 
users that has sometimes preceded important advances. Noth- 
ing in the remarkable price movement of the past four months 
has so disturbed buyers or impressed them with the chances 
of surprise in the whole situation. The considerable amount 
of capacity in the last half of the year not taken up by 
contracts at definite prices and the way in which steel com- 
panies are fencing against taking on business for such de- 
livery are a little bewildering to buyers. Yet there is no 
doubt of the increasing tightness of mill schedules. 


Bradstreet—All-around activity prevails, the situation in 
some lines being unparalleled. Buyers throng the leading 
markets; industry, except in a few negligible instances, con- 
tinues at full speed; prices with the notable exception of raw 
cotton, keep on rising; scarcity of numerous articles is more 
marked than ever, and while high costs under ordinary con- 
ditions would tend to automatically restrict consumption, the 
fact is that at this juncture the advancing levels seem to 
spur buyers to extraordinary efforts to fill their requirements. 


Dun—Accumulation of forward business is only limited by 
the ability and disposition of manufacturers to further extend 
commitments. Disproportion between demand and supply— 
heretofore apparent in comparatively few lines—is spreading, 
and it is increasingly manifest that productive and distrib- 
uting facilities have not kept pace with the rapid growth in 
requirements. Commercial failures this week in the United 
States are 428, against 408 last week, 469 the preceding week 
and 664 the corresponding week last year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been in excess of the same period of a year ago. 
Road sales for immediate delivery have been normal, but 
much greater for later spring and fall delivery than the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. More customers have been 
in the market. Coilections are normal. Prices are firm. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—<Activity in East In- 
dia wool, with speculation on the part of a few houses, has 
been the feature of the wool market for the week under re- 
view. The embargo on these wools has been the cause. The 
situation has had a decidedly strengthening effect on the 
carpet wool market. Advances of from 2 to 5c. have been 
made. China wools have advanced 2c. per lb., an increase 
largely due, it is thought, to higher freight and insurance 
rates. In the West, wool growers are asking prohibitive 
prices. 


The Southern Lumberman—With the nearer approach of 
spring and the lessening in the severity of weather conditions 
over much of the country, particularly in the middle West 
and South during the last few days, prospects for immediate 
demand from retail yards for restocking seemed much better 
than when the East was locked under ice and snow by the 
recent blizzard. Continuation of demand from the railroads 
for both car and construction material on a scale even in 
excess of the present substantial movement, is forecasted by 
the generally gratifying reports of railway traffic and finance. 
Hardwood movement during the month of January and the 
first half of February has steadily expanded. Orders are 
plentiful, and prices have acquired much additional strength 
during the past week. 
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BOSTON 


Hampton Roads coals firm at $2.85, but no advance in sight. 
Dispateh continues excellent; demand is spasmodic. Georges 
Creek again in short supply and the Pennsylvania grades are 
once more embargoed against New England all-rail points. 
Anthracite movement again slow. 


Bituminous—The continued cold spell gave a little stimulus 
to the demand in this territory for Pocahontas and New River 
but only a few scattering sales were made on the market 
and there was no pronounced inquiry. Prices were unaffected. 
While $2.85 f.o.b. Hampton Roads is firmly maintained it is 
next to impossible to realize any higher figure. Dispatch 
couldn’t be better; apparently all interests have ample sup- 
plies standing at the piers, and there is a lack of snap to the 
trade. Not even the prediction that contract prices will be 
$3 f.0o.b. beginning Apr. 1 will induce any buying for the 
future. On that date so many consumers will be under con- 
tract at the low prices made last fall that meanwhile they will 
take coal very sparingly. Buyers who have not such contracts 
will also postpone any franchises on the open market on the 
ground that prices, as well as marine freights, are almost sure 
to be lower. 

At distributing points a settling tendency has been still 
further in evidence. Except for small lots on short notice, 
prices are down to the $2.85 basis plus the current water 
freight, or about $5.35@5.50 on cars at Boston. No large quan- 
tities have been available, and such cargoes as arrive are 
gradually absorbed. Agencies canvassing for new contracts 
on a basis higher than last year are meeting with very small 
response. A good deal depends both on the amount of steamer 
tonnage available after Apr. 1 and on the prices named by 
Pennsylvania bituminous interests. 

While Georges Creek is short again at tidewater points, 
the shortage is understood to be only temporary. Meanwhile 
there are occasional clearances of Georges Creek transporta- 
tion with Pocahontas and New River at Hampton Roads. 
There is apparently no news with regard to contract prices 
for next season, that subject waiting somewhat on the 
straightening out of present difficulties. 

Embargoes are again in force in many of the Pennsyl- 
vania districts against most of the New England points all- 
rail. A little spurt on coal in transit has again developed, but 
so far prices have not materially advanced. Most operators 
who have been making exertions to fill contracts are now 
pruning their lists very carefully, cancelling the quotas due 
consumers during the period embargoes are effective. Little 
progress has been made on next season business, shippers and 
buyers being still far apart in their views of a proper season 
basis. If the present recurrence of congestion all-rail is only 
a short one it may be that Mar. 15 will see conditions 
straightened out sufficiently to warrant some discussion of 
new prices. 


Anthracite—Storms and the cold weather have interfered 
with barge movement and dealers are again anxious Over sup- 
plies. Broken is very short at all the piers, and stove is once 
more in light supply. The steam sizes are none too plenti- 
ful. At the same time the few cargoes of independent coal 
that were sent here on speculation have met hard going. 
Dealers are not at all inclined to pay even water freights 
from Philadelphia and New York, so long as there is a 
chance of getting deliveries on the regular circular. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 

Clearfiglds......4.<...... 62-90@3.65 $3-20@3-S80).7 er eee $1.75@2.40 

Cambrias and Somersets. 3.00@3.80 3.35@4.00 .......... 1.90@2.65 

Georges Creek*......... 2.92@3.02 3.22@3.32 $2.85@3.00 .......... 
*Contract 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.85 f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston and Providence, 
Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $5.25@5.50. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite trade active. Quick market for loaded bot- 
toms with good prices. Embargoes continue in force. Bi- 
tuminous situation slow and prices easy. New contracts 
closed at adwance over last year’s prices. 

Anthracite—There is considerable activity in the anthra- 
cite market. Demand has again braced up and dealers report 
a heavier call. Shippers had trouble the first of the week in 
getting boats loaded owing to the frozen condition of the 
coal as a result of the snow, sleet and rain storms. Loaded 
boats were in demand and owners found an easy market with 
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prices occasionally above the company circular. Retailers 
were, however, well supplied and there were but few urgent 
calls to replenish stocks. 

The situation at Tidewater is very easy. Premium coals 
in the prepared sizes have entirely disappeared; all sizes are 
plentiful and sales of stove below company circular were re- 
ported early in the week. Egg and nut are active and pea 
coal is now going at regular prices. All buckwheat grades 
are easy and demand has fallen off. Buckwheat No. 8 is re- 
ported short at some of the upper ports. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b., Tidewater follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken’... oe. sis es emieeee $5.05 $5.10 
EH ae A o's <inis) aretoneeetena 5.30 $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5.35@5.35 
Stove... ostuees ses aiee et 918230 5.30@5.30 5.35 §.35@5.35 
Chestnut) osc (cites steenetetets 5.50 5.55@5.55 5.60 5.60@5.60 

CB vs od sid hive oan Seer 3.50 3.50@3.50 3.55 3.55@3.55 
Buckwheat. sees «tenes 2.75 3.00@3.15 2.80 3.05@3.20 
Rice ..g.4 veel iene eee 2°20 2.00@2.30 2.30 2.05@2.35 
Barley. \vrejsie.cre 0/00) e ene 1.75 1.50@1.80 1.80 1.55@1.85 


Bituminous—Demand for bituminous coal at Tidewater 
continues slow with prices unchanged. Some strength was 
shown early in the week due to low temperatures and buy- 
ing improved slightly; loaded bottoms were snapped up 
rapidly due to the inability of the docks to handle the frozen 
coal with dispatch. Shippers are not forcing the market but 
should demand fall off considerably there promises to be a 
scramble on the part of some to get rid of their holdings. 

Harbor shipments were interfered with early this week by 
ice in the rivers and nearby Sound points. Most of the em- 
bargoes remain in force. 

Some new contracts are being closed. Some reports are 
that no prices are below $1.50 at the mines and as a rule 
range from 25 to 80c. higher than last year. Another re- 
port is that some operators are closing new contracts at 
last year’s prices plus the extra cost of materials, the com- 
pensation law, and any advance in wages that may be granted 
to the mine workers in the new agreement. 

Tidewater prices for good grades range from $3.25 to $3.50 
f.o.b., while alongside quotations for similar grades are from 


$4 to $4.25. 
Average quotations, gross tons, f.o.b., Tidewater follow: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $4.25@4.50 °4.25@4.50 $4.25@4.50 $2.75@3.00 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.50@3.75 3.50@38.75 3.50@3.75 1.95@2.20 
Clearfield: 
Medium.-..: oe 8.25@3.50. 3.25@3.50 ooo casas el tae 
Ordinary4 7) ce nine 3.250350 §3525@8.50" ee eee ee 1.70@1.95 
Broad Top Mountain. «sc. seicis «cies 601614 ele eis oo ejeiilelelcei erelsir man erates 
Cambria County: 
South Porks... 3. 8: 50@3.70 eee o 6:6 0:00 oere eiatacetepsten ie A Geet ame Os 
Nanty Gloy..2 secon 3.00@30,60) Srcnee ood he cereteet 1.80@2.05 
Barnesboro........... 3.25@3-50 hice Sete 1.70@1.95 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning.: ......5 tee 3.35@3.60 3.35@3.60 1.80@2 05 
Medium), 225.5 <a ceeree 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 1.70@1.95 
Latrobey.2. nee ssa ente 3 OO@S 255 roan shales wae 1.45@1.70 
Greensburg.: ....2...e 3 2503 40m ee ie eee stisiote 1.70@1.85 
Westmoreland........ 3. 80@4 00. 6 isie she plea ee 2.25@2.45 
West Virginia Fairmont 2 3.25@3.40 3.25@3.40 1.45@1.60 
Fairmont mine-run.........+se.0+> 3.25@3.40 3.25@3.49 1.45@1.60 
Steams sinks oc anes de ee ene 3.09@3.25 3.09@3 25 1.45@1.70 
Western Maryland 2... -ceeeeeetne 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 1.45@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 
Frigid weather gives a snap to the anthracite. Prices 
steady on all prepared sizes, with stove the strongest. Orders 


for pea ahead of deliveries. Bituminous experiences a further 
decline. Some contract prices out. 


Anthracite—A few days of frigid weather caused a ‘sharp 
spurt in the retail trade which benefited the shippers also. 
However, the big companies are reaping most of the harvest 
these days, and the individuals are beginning to complain of 
a poor month’s business when they had expected an unusu- 
ally good one. They are now looking forward to March and 
hoping the rush will compare with that of March, 1912, when 
some records were made that have not since been approached. 

As Apr. 1 draws near it is generally agreed by all that 
some radical changes are at hand, and the retailers show a 
grim determination to place their business on a firmer basis 
during the reconstruction period. They insist that they can- 
not continue with the present small margin of profit and 
their liberal credit system. 

The dealers have been much incensed at the recent pub- 
lication of the operators’ statement to the effect that their 
margin of profit on a ton of stove coal amounts to $2.15 per 
ton. It has been pointed out to them by the operators that 
the price was figured on the New York retail price and plainly 
stated in the advertisement. However, the dealers still in- 
is misleading, claiming that they have had to 
meet the criticism of customers almost without number since 
the publication of the advertisement. On the part of the 
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dealers there is no doubt that the difference between their 
cost and selling prices in this district, based on all-rail de- 
liveries, which covers about 90% of the yards is as follows: 
Egg, $1.45, stove, $1.45, chestnut, $1.55 and pea, $1.30. 

All sizes are moving steadily this week. Broken coal at 
$3.85 on contract has long been oversold, and if the spot 
tonnage available were greater it could be moved at $3.60 
without any difficulty. Egg enjoyed another little spurt dur- 
ing the cold days and is still firm at $3.85. Stove is still 
quite active and no sales have been made below the circular 
price of $4.10. This size has not been plentiful with any of 
the shippers of the better grades. Chestnut holds its own 
but no more than that, and while the price of $4.25 has not 
been reduced in any case, it is not at all likely now that the 
immense amount of this size in storage can be moved before 
Apr. 1. Pea is most active and the demand far exceeds the 
supply, although no premiums are being obtained and all 
grades are bringing the circular price of $2.55. If the shippers 
can secure the cars there is sure to be an enormous stocking 
of this size before Apr. 1. The steam grades, with the ex- 
ception of barley, continue to go forward in large volume, 
with prices practically unchanged for the past six weeks. 
Coastwise shipments of anthracite continue with a good ton- 
hage moving, and freights somewhat lower, but with ves- 
sels still very scarce. 

Prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line shipment 
and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Dicken eadess sss >. $3.60 $4.85 POS cis os a oe $2.55 $3.30 
OT a 3.85 5.10 Buekwheat..2 50 en 1.55 2.30 
BiOQUeerscire ceri ss 4.10 5.10 Rice. 23. fae .90 1.80 
Chestnut sock osc <> ANZ MD BO Barley 5: 2 eee Sam aloe 


Bituminous—Continued railroad congestion with all em- 
bargoes still in force has resulted in a further drop in prices 
on all grades of from 5c. to 20c. a ton. The car supply is so 
poor that some operations have been reported closed for a 
day or two at a time. The weather, too, has been anything 
but favorable to the trade. While very few contracts have 
been closed, some that have been taken at $1.75 at the mines 
without protection to cover any increase in miners’ wages, 
while others with this protection have been made at $1.60. 
These prices are substantially higher than last year, but no 
one believes that any considerable tonnage will be placed at 
any less. The shippers if anything are showing a little more 
willingness to contract, but even at that are not pressing for 
tonnage on this basis. Manufacturing interests still continue 
to stock coal, as the feeling still seems to be general that 
there are possibilities of trouble Apr. 1. There is very little 
activity in the export line, although coastwise shipments are 
going forward in good volume, with freights lower than they 
have been for some time. 

Ruling prices per gross ton at mines are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Biz Vein.. $2.75@3.00 Fairmont gas, $......... $1.85@2.00 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.15@2.35 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.65@1.75 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.50@1.60 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.70@1.80 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.60@1.70 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.45@1.55 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.40@1.50 


BALTIMORE 
The bituminous’ market, soft due to continued embargoes, 
Gas coals break more than steam fuels. Exports slightly 
better. 


Influenced adversely by intermittent embargoes against 
New England and other points north, and a lighter demand 
in the directions that are open to shipment, the bituminous 
market eased off again the past week. Better grade steam 
coals held the firmest, but all grades were spotty and there 
were occasional sales at below recognized market prices. Gas 
coals were at times quoted below the dollar mark, for the 
first time in weeks slack being the only grade to show any 
particular strength. 

The export movement is a little stronger, although con- 
fined entirely to Italian shipments. A total of 17,816 tons was 
loaded here for that country. 

At the outset of the present week the quotations to the 
trade on soft coals were about as follows: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $2.25 $3.43 Ordinary mine run$0.95@1.10 $2.58 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 2.00 3.18 Ordinaryes/\- een -95@1.10 2.58 
Kolearaeia si... 1.50 °2):68 Ordinary slack,... 1.10@1.15 
South Fork....... 1.60 2.78 Low sulphur mine- 
Hatrope sec... 1.507 2.48 TUN. Ghee Out of market 
Somerset (best)... 1.50 2.68 Low sulphur }.... Out of market 
Somerset (good)... 1.40 2.58 Low sulphur 
Quemahoning..... 1.65 Ae Slack ;. canes Out of market 
Freeport... <<)... : 1.25 Ae * F. o. b., outside Capes. 
Miller Vein....... 1.60 2.78 y Pp 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Dumpings continue heavy with a good demand and some- 
what of a shortage. Circular prices advanced. 
The movement from Hampton Roads during the week has 
shown up well, although there were several days when the coal 
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was badly frozen and dumping was difficult. As usual, the 
largest part of the coastwise cargoes went to the New England 
market, practically all of these ports receiving some ship- 
ments. 

The demand for all grades continues heavy and shippers 
are having considerable difficulty getting coal forward fast 
enough to keep vessel tonnage moving quickly. The circular 
price has been advanced from $2.85 to $3, but so far as can 
be ascertained, few, if any, sales are being made at this 
latter figure, even with the demand holding up as it is. The 
accumulation is being still further reduced and the supply is 
considerably less than the normal quantity usually on hand. 

In addition to the demand for standard Pocahontas and 
New River there have been a number of inquiries and some 
sales of both high-volatile and nut and slack. In fact the 
demand for these grades has been such that there is prac- 
tically none of these coals on hand at this time except possibly 
such as is being accumulated to fill contract business. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 











Week Ending 
Railroad Jan. 22 Jan. 29 Feb. 5 Feb. 12 (Feb. 19 
Norfolk & Western.... 142,335 147,596 128,288 158,265 121,156 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 98,388 117,715 106,543 106 525 71,513 
Wireinian..: J. oe eieeee 101,237 100,435 75,840 63,056 92,243 
eLotalst ec ata cteretoe 341,960 365,746 310,671 327,846 284,912 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 
The freight market for export coal continues to advance 
and conditions are rractically the same as a week ago. Ship- 
pers are still having great difficulty in securing tonnage, al- 
though they are offering higher rates; $16.80 with 500 tons 
per day discharge is freely offered for any steamers to Lower 
Plate ports, but tonnage is unobtainable at this rate. Rates 
to the Windward Islands have made a further advance dur- 
ing the past week, and those to the West Indies are firmer. 
Shippers of the Mediterranean coal are unwilling to pay rates 
owners ask; no charters of any importance have been effected 
in this direction during the past week. 
We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana, oc evs -eeserseriter. $3°50@4200) Bermuda. y.cc5 cece. es $4.50@5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 4.75 Vera "Cruz. cncatc ene aire « 6.50@7.00 
Cienfuegos: =\)..505e eee 4.50@4.75 Tampico............... 6.50@7.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.50@8.00 Rio....... ............ 15.004 ; 
Sta lacias:.ocsehesee ee 7 O0GS8 OOM Santos*® (oc. cere ects « 15 .00* 
St! Thomas)... see emeee OcoU@2.000 Montevideo. ...2.ciucsss 18.001 
‘Barbados. .¢ aches tier 7.50@8.00 BuenosAires orLa Platat.18 .00% 
Kingston neecncete wees 4°50@5.00) Rosario... 2 2-ee. ues 19.202 
Curacaotdadles sine ncit: 6.50@7.00p.c* West Coast of Italy..... 25.40 
SANGALO so ssieete aeieronneer: 4.50@5.50 Barcelona**............ 24.00 
Guantanamo....°....... 4.50@5.50 Valparaiso or Callao....17.00 
Demerara... sce one  €-O0O@S. 008 Marseilles: (745... .2-. 25.20 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. + Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. tt For very quick discharge. 


1500 tons discharge @ 30c. 2 500 discharge. 3And p.c. 4 Net, 1,000 
tons discharge. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 

COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

While there is no sharp decline in rates from Hampton 
Roads, the trend is distinctly downward; $1.90@2 is now the 
quotation on small barges to points like Providence and New 
Bedford, and 25ec. higher to Boston. Large-sized vessels and 
steamers if offering for single trips continue almost a drug 
on the market. Freights from New York to Long Island Sound 
points have receded to 75c., a full 25c. less than a week ago. 
Still further reductions are looked for. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Feb. 19: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Chas. K.Schull? Para. 1,176 Skogstad7 Fort du France 5,500 
River Forth? Valparaiso 1,182 Lovstaaken? 4,000 
Ship aan R. "a ae Kinmount? Valparaiso 2,500 
ones? 10 F 
nt aolors B. Aires, *5,220 PHILADELPHIA 
Chipana® ahia Blanca ; "AT 
Achilles CanalZone 12,003 gisbioD’Al  Htaly ee 
Corozal® San Juan Doonholm Italy 6,742 
tbe a Ps seh qian Nostra Signora 
uysefjor anzanillo ; 7 ‘ 
Clara Davis Santa Cruz 1,113 pry CnGnEt i Italy, 1.4 
Eva B. Douglas® St. Georges 1,513 
1 Smokeless Fuel Co. 2 Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co. * Castner 


Curran & Bullitt, Inc. 4W.C. Atwater. 
7 Berwind-White. 


* And 193 tons of coke. 


5 B, Whiteley. © Barber & Co. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Market dull and easier. Car supply poor. Labor not 
plentiful. Prices slightly easier. 


There are very heavy shipments on practically all con- 
tracts, particularly on those with the steel trade, which is 
operating in excess of its nominal capacity. The market for 
spot coal is extremely quiet as it has been for two or three 
weeks and while offerings have been relatively limited they 
have been sufficient to depress prices somewhat, and the 
market is now on the basis of about $1.25 for mine-run. Slack 
has softened relative to mine-run and the two descriptions 
are not as close together as they were. Screened coal has 
become quotable at its usual spread above mine-run, the 
low price of %-in. having been due to the fact that the slack 
produced commanded practically as high a price as mine-run. 

No definite opinions are expressed as to the outcome of the 
deliberations on the wage scale. It is uncertain whether any 
agreement will be reached before Apr. 1 or whether, in the 
event of a disagreement by that date there will be a suspen- 
sion of mining. 

Car supply was poor all last week, almost as bad as at 
any time this winter, and averaging about 60% the last 
two days of the week. Prospects for this week as a whole are 
not good, for even on Monday there were some slight short- 
ages. There is sufficient labor to mine all the coal for which 
cars are obtainable, but a full supply of cars would probably 
disclose a shortage. Most of the embargoes as to shipment 
East are still in force, while the Hastern markets are reported 
easier so that a lifting of the embargoes would perhaps not 
strengthen the local market materially. 

There are no regular quotations on contract, and we quote 
prompt coal as follows: Siack, $1.15@1.20; mine-run, $1.25@ 
1.30; %-in., $1.835@1.40; 14%-in., $1.50@1.60, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

BUFFALO 

Bituminous again about normal. Eastern demand not im- 
Car shortage offsets general slackness. Anthracite 
Big spring demand to the 


proving. 
quiet for this period of the year. 
westward expected. 

Bituminous—There is but little demand in the Eastern dis- 
tricts that caused the flurry in December. This section has 
not been short of coal and so has not been obliged to pay 
excessive prices. Pittsburgh prices have now about settled 
down to the normal basis, so that it has been thought best to 
make a Buffalo price, as formerly; this is 15c. over the price 
made last year, while those prices were not always obtained. 
There is still quite an amount of No. 8 coal selling here at 
about 20c. below Pittsburgh, but it is the general idea that 
it will disappear when the Lakes open, especially as a big 
demand in that trade is expected. 

The Buffalo jobbing trade is badly upset by an order 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad declining to reconsign cars 
of coal here, except on the through rate, though the mine 
owner is pleased over the prospect. The road finds that it 
has not been able to move freight fast enough to keep junc- 
tion points clear and this is an effort to facilitate the move- 
ment. Jobbers say they cannot route their cars so well from 
che mines as they could from Buffalo. 

Leading Pittsburgh shippers have named a Buffalo price 
for the various sizes, which they hope to maintain throughout 


the season; jobbers consider them a trifle low. They are 
as follows: 
Allegheny _ Penn 

Pittsburgh Valley _~' Smokeless 
LATIN ec, tes chee este ea re ns he $2.90 $2.75 $2.80 
hTeG-aiarter: toe. Ges oe ere TED 2-60") nee « 
IMEI tie Wrote, cere Eat eee ee es ls 2.65 2.50 2.60 
MLB CI ek een sect onl, ge meee a 2.25 2.20 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, f.o.b., except that east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont.; they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—The weather has been favorable for orders all 
the month, but the activity is not great. Some of the shippers 
report surplus coal, which will be loaded into Lake vessels as a 
spring reserve. There is more stove coal than can be sold 
readily and chestnut is scarce. Shippers insist on orders that 
include both, or they would soon be swamped with the larger 
size. . 

There is now snow enough in the city to interfere with the 
coal trucks, but there is no corresponding demand. The con- 
sumer is not willing to lay in more than will last till April 
and he then often forgets to buy till fall. Reports come in 
that various companies have added to the price on account 
of the compensation tax, but nothing appears to have been 
done about it here. Following are regular winter quotations: 
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Cars Vessels Wagons Curb 
Grate... o 4:04 26% Soe eee $5.60 $5.85 $5.40 $6.65 
Egg... -. ++... 0bde es 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Stove..: .....4 9.) See eee §.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Chestnut 2/..253227 95 eee eee 6.10 6.35 5.90 7.165 
Pea: .i..0,.. $a eee 4.30 4.55 4.10 5.2 
Buckwheat... .. 5... Renee eee oeeb 3.50 3.05 4.30 


Deliveries are per gross ton on cars and vessels and per 
net ton on wagons and at curb. An additional charge of 
about 25c. is made where it cannot be spouted into bin. 


DETROIT 


More active demand and broader market for steam coal. 
Retail yards busy. Lake shippers find it difficult to charter 
vessels. 

Bituminous—Orders coming in indicate a more general buy- 
ing movement in the steam-coal trade, although they are only 
for a moderate tonnage as a rule. Small sizes are still active 
but buyers are also taking more interest in other grades; 
three-quarter lump commands from $1.15 to $1.25 with carry- 
ing charge added, while slack ranges around $1.10. 

Retail dealers have been busy during the recent cold 
weather and extra teams have been needed to handle deliver- 
With stocks much reduced the retail yards are buying 


ies. 
only in small lots in anticipation of a weakening market 
later. Consignment coal is plentiful but seems to be sold 


promptly enough to avoid demurrage. 


Anthracite—Stove, egg and chestnut in anthracite have 
sold better recently because of weather conditions. Despite 
some delays in the movement from the East, the supply is 
wholly adequate and prices are unchanged. 

Lake Trade—Offers of coal cargoes by shippers are evok- 
ing little interest among vessel owners. That difficulty 
will attend the chartering of boats seems certain from the 
fact that the bulk of Lake traffic will be iron ore and many 
of the vessels will go up light. The C. Reiss Coal Co. has 
acquired four steel freighters from the Peavey Steamship Co. 
at a valuation reported as $1,000,000. 


TOLEDO 


Supplies at upper Lake docks light. Shortage threatened. 
Over supply of coal results in weaker market, locally. 

Weather conditions have been responsible for a weakness 
in the local domestic trade the past week. The steam trade 
has also slumped some, owing to the cessation in Eastern 
shipments, which has thrown a lot of coal back onto this 
market. The steam market as well as domestic is a trifle off 
in price and quotations are difficult to make. Slack, which has 
been exceptionally strong, is also showing a tendency toward 
weakness being quoted at from 75c. to $1. The Pocahontas 
spring prices will soon be on and dealers are inclined to wait 
for the change rather than to place orders now. Railroads 
are heavily stocked here, but industrial plants are carrying 
only normal supplies. 

It is generally believed that the Lake trade will be excep- 
tionally strong and some in a position to know declare that 
the supplies at the head of the Lakes are badly depleted and 
a shortage is imminent. 


COLUMBUS 


Some weakness in domestie sizes and steam business is 
less active. The tone of the market is good and the outlook. 
fair. 

The trade has been a little slow during the past week, 
due to unfavorable weather conditions and the fact that all 
of the stocking to guard against a suspension after Apr. 1, 
has been done. The retailers are not inclined to buy in large 
quantities. The tone of the market, however, is good and 
future prospects are not considered adverse. : 

Retailers are not doing their usual business for the time 
of the year because of the mild temperatures. The winter 
has been unusually open and the coal consumption small. Or- 
ders are generally small as householders do not want to stock 
up at this time. Rural dealers are not buying much as the bad 
roads have made it almost impossible for farmers to haul 
fuel. There is a weakness in Pocahontas which is unusual for 
this time of the year. 

Anthracite trade is active and the consumption of hard coal 
is increasing in this territory. Coke trade is also rather good. 

Steam business is holding up fairly well as manufacturing 
continues to expand. There is a good demand from the iron 
and steel concerns and other lines are also in the market for a 
good tonnage. Most of the stocking on the part of railroads 
and factories is now over. 

Car shortage is becoming more apparent on the Ohio 
roads. For a time the shortage of equipment was confined 
to the West Virginia lines but recently roads in eastern Ohio 
have been suffering. It is believed that the car shortage will 
increase from this time on. 

Prices in Ohio fields, f.0.b. mines, per short ton, are as fol- 
lows: 
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Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump............... $1.60 $1.65 4.0.5 eee =e 
Inch and a quarter.............. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. 1.40 1.40), [Re 1.40 
ORS Lh a ees 1.25 1.80: | Vea 1.25 
teal hae hee ae 1.15 1.20 1.05 1.15 
Nut, pea and slack.............. .95 1.00 .90 .90 
APES BING ners oo ess occicss os. .85 90 80 80 


CINCINNATI 

Demand limited, but continued car shortage maintains the 
market. Moderating weather a depressing factor. 

With the end of the winter season practically at hand, the 
demand in all quarters is naturally at a low ebb, except inso- 
far as it is stimulated, to a certain extent, by limited supplies. 
Increasing inability of mines along the C. & O. to get cars for 
more than a two- or three-day run has stiffened prices for 
some grades in this market, although the better situation with 
reference to cars on other lines serving West Virginia mines 
has prevented anything like an advance. Continued disin- 
clination of retailers to buy domestic sizes in any quantity 
keeps nut and slack at a premium, more than the actual 
demand for screenings in point of volume. The trade as a 
whole is inclined to pessimism. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Trade quiet but an improvement in 
to try out Alabama coals, 

Business on both steam and lump coal is rather quiet, al- 
though the operators are looking forward to better condi- 
tions within the next 30 days, when the brick and ice plants 
begin taking their requirements of steam coal, and spring 
prices on lump coal go into effect. The bunker business at the 
various Gulf ports is quiet; river coal is holding its own, 
or increasing, while all-rail coal seems to be slightly off. 
An encouraging development is the fact that the Government 
has decided to give the Alabama coals a thorough test on ves- 
sels at various Gulf ports, and it is expected that this will 
result in a large increase in the bunker business. Blacksmith 
coal is satisfactory, as to price, though the tonnage is slightly 
off. While the car supply has inconvenienced some of the 


sight. Government 


larger interests, especially the furnace companies consum- 
ing their own coal and coke, the situation is not serious. 
SQUUAAMEEAAMEAUUAAOCAULAUEAEUCAA UCLA CCU LEAKE EA AACA 
eee ee meee Me cee ears rgcr cvs esau vicruitcnatatiertnéesnsuresietovseacunenstirtanitstanaictiniteeen ave CRIRRER TGR 
CONNELLSVILLE ~ 
Coke market dull despite iron and steel activity. Prices 
unchanged. Future to be affected by new byproduct capacity . 


coming in. 

The coke market is very uneventful, considering the high 
pressure at which the steel industry is operating and the 
frequent interruptions to coke shipments on account of car 
shortages. The furnaces could doubtless use more coke, in 
many instances, than they are receiving, but they are averse 
to buying much in the open market for fear coke would be 
diverted from contracts. A few purchases of prompt lots 
have been quietly made in the past week. 

No general advance in coke prices is now to be expected as 
the blast-furnace industry is operating practically at capacity 
already and is being supplied with coke. Car shortages may 
occasion sharp temporary advances in the spot market, but 
the general trend of prices this year promises to be down- 
ward, with new byproduct capacity coming in from month 
to month. The large extension at South Bethlehem should 
be completed shortly, and it is expected not only to take 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. entirely out of the market as a buyer, 
but to make it a seller of perhaps as much as 50,000 tons a 
month. About Apr. 1 new byproduct ovens at Youngstown 
and Toledo are expected, releasing Connellsville coke that is 
now going to the furnace interests that are completing by- 
product ovens. We quote: Prompt furnace, $3.25@3.50; con- 
tract, first half, $2.35@2.50; year, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, 
$3.75 @4.25; contract, $3.25@3.75, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Feb. 12 at 441,- 
309 tons, an increase of 8,127 tons, and shipments at 432,456 
tons, an increase of 1,770 tons. 

Bufftalo—The car shortage is as bad as ever and some very 
high prices are now and then paid by consumers who allow 
themselves to run out of stock. The market is still practic- 
ally bare of stock coke, off-grade furnace taking its place 
as far as possible. With the present slow rail movement it 
is not likely that the supply will increase much very soon 
and the consumption is as large as ever. Quotations are: 
$6@6.10 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $5.10@5.25 
for 48-hr. furnace. 


Chicago—The coke market has assumed more normal pro- 
portions, Connellsville being easier, but byproduct sizes, both 
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foundry and domestic, are still strong at last week’s figures. 
Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, are as follows: Con- 
nellsville, $6.25@6.50; Wise County, $6.50; byproduct foundry, 


$6.00@6.25; byproduct domestic, $5@5.25; gas house, $4.50@ 
4:75. 


St. Louis—The movement of coke, for all purposes, has 
toned down considerably, owing to mild weather and a cessa- 
tion of storage. Domestic demand is light and industrial not 
active. Prices are holding firm at the following figures, per 
net ton, f.o.b. cars, St. Louis: Byproduct (all sizes), $5.25; 
gashouse (lump and egg), $4.50; petroleum (lump), $6.75. 


Birmingham—The tonnage of foundry coke moving is still 
off and no immediate improvement is looked for in this line. 
Furnace coke is booming with the ovens working at full 
capacity and there is no trouble in disposing of the product 
at prices, ranging from $2.75@3 per ton, f.o.b. ovens. 


POC CEC eee eee eee 


MUDDLE WESTERN 


CCC eee eee 


GENERAL REVIEW 
Demand maintained although weather is warmer. 
coals still very strong. 
Smokeless shows gain. 





UU ee 


Steam 
Prices wary over a narrow range. 


A consistent and well maintained demand for domestic coal 
throughout the week has been noticeable. The strength of 
the market continues to center in steam sizes, which are 
generally in active demand at maximum figures. Prices for 
Spot screenings are fully 35c. per ton higher than at this 
period last year. Storage is proceeding along moderate lines 
and some of the transportation interests are again taking 
heavy shipments. Some buyers, however, have an accumula- 
tion of coal on tracks which prevents them from absorbing 
additional tonnage even though so inclined. 

Although car supply is less stringent, shortages occur 
here and there and movement of commercial coal is slow. 
Eastern grades are moving to this territory more briskly. 
Smokeless coals are stronger owing to shortage of tonnage 
allotted to Western territory. Anthracite continues active 
and dealers evidently believe a shutdown is likely in the 
anthracite field. An increasing amount of splint coal is being 
sold in the Western States for steam use and this is bringing 
maximum prices. Smithing grades are also moving freely 
and the supply is not equal to the demand, Milder weather 
in the Northwest has checked the demand for Illinois coals 
from that section, although supplies at a majority of Western 
points are known to be insufficient to cover even a short 
cessation in the mining regions. 

Most operators hesitate to venture an opinion as to the 
outcome of the labor conferences but reports showing lack of 
progress has caused a number of shippers and retailers to 
believe that.a settlement is impossible, and there has been 
renewed buying of storage coal. 


CHICAGO 


Prices well maintained. 
mand from retail yards brisk. 


The Franklin and Williamson County situation is strong 
in every respect, an increase having developed in storage 
buying. Domestic demand has eased off somewhat, but prices 
are no lower. Fine coal is selling at around $1. Shipments 
of Williamson County grades to southern points have been 
lessened because of high water, but Northern markets have 
readily absorbed this surplus tonnage. Franklin County oper- 
ators are about ten days behind their orders. 

Movement of steam coals has been the prominent feature 
of the Springfield district this week, absorption being unusu- 
ally heavy. Prices of screenings are averaging around 95c. 

Satisfactory conditions are reported at Indiana mines. Do- 
mestic movement has been very strong from the retail trade. 
Screenings are active and none too plentiful, averaging $1 
for Clinton and Knox County production. Slightly higher 
prices are being received for No. 4 fine coal. Mine-run is in 
strong demand for storage business from all districts. 

While smokeless prepared sizes are only being supplied 
in moderate volume for domestic purposes, mine-run is in 
much better shape. The price situation is improved by rea- 
son of the short car supply. Splint coals seem to be increas- 
ing in favor, and a heavier tonnage has been moving to 
Western points at high prices. The only Pennsylvania smoke- 
less coals reaching this market are contract shipments, which 
only cover minimum requirements, whereas the trade could 
readily take maximum tonnage if they could get it. 

Kentucky grades are not so strong, off qualities of domes- 
tic lump having declined in some cases 20c. per ton; but high 
grade Miller’s Creek is still readily sold at $2.40. Hocking 


Storage demand strong. De- 
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transactions have been of small volume, and the few sales 
made of 1%-in. lump were little under last week’s figures. 

Quotations in the Chicago market, per net ton f.o.b. cars 
mines, are as follows: 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Vranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


Lump...... $1. ass 75 $1.50@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.60 
Steam lump <% 1.25@1.85 1.25@1 35 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.35 
2} and 3-in. 

“lump..... 1.50@1.65 1.35@1.45 1.30@1.40 1.25@1.35 
1}-in. lump. 1.40@1.50 1.30@1.35 1.35@1.40 
Ege . 1.60@1.75 1 60@1.75 1.25@1.30 1.50 1.40@1.50 
Nut ae 1.60@1.75 1.50@1.65 1.15@1.25 1. 2504, 35 1.10@1.25 
No. 1washed 1.60@1.75 Ecce 1.50 Se 
No.2washed 1.50@1.60 Pere 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 eee ee fone Rae Reon 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 3 - aS roe 
Mine-run... 1.10@1 15 1.05@1.10 1.05@1 15 1.05@1.10 1.10@1.20 
Screenings. . .95@1.10 .85@ .95 .85@ .95 95@1.00 .95@1 00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna, 

& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.60@1 (3 $1.65@2.40 $1.80@2.00 $1.85@2.00 $1.75@1.90 
lj-in.lump. 1.40@1.50 Didi 1.50@1.60 
Doge ee LC OOMIe  omele 45@2. 00 1.85@2.00 1. 90@2 ve 17 sie hey 75 
Nites ee 1.50@1.60 1.30@1.70 1.50@1.75 1. COO tet 
No. 1 nut 1.60@1.75 pr aes 
No. 2nut.. 1.50@1.60 sae 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.40 1. 25@1. 40 1. 15@1. 25 
Screenings.. 1.00@1.10 .90@ .95 Ree OO .90@1.15 

Kanawha Splint Lump $1.60@1.90. 
ST. LOUIS 


Mild weather restricts demand for all sizes. Screenings 
slow and somewhat weaker. Surplus accumulating at mines. 
Car supply short. 


Suspense on the part of the buyer, who is awaiting a defi- 
nite outcome of the labor conference, in conjunction with the 
warm weather of the past week have brought about a con- 
dition unlooked for in the local market. The recession is 
not limited to any particular size. 

Williamson and Franklin County shippers through an ac- 
cumulation of orders booked during the recent cold spell are 
able to keep up a steady operation of the mines but unless 
something new develops shortly, they will be forced to cur- 
tail operations. Screenings from this section, while plentiful, 
are not in such active demand as heretofore and sales are be- 
ing made at the low rather than at the high prices. Lump, 
egg and nut prices show a tendency to weaken somewhat. 

Staunton and Mt. Olive coals are moving in good volume 
principally for steam and storage use. Domestic demand has 
moderated. Montgomery County is concentrating its energies 
on enlarging storage piles. 

Following are the prices, 


per net ton, f.o.b. cars at the 


mines: 
Williamson Staunton Mont- Inter- 
and and gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 
WRU LI Oy a che) eee TB One Ea eo Ga8 $1.25@1.50 ai 10@1.25 
6-in. lump.. $1.60@1.75 $1.35@1.50 $1.35@1.50 1.25@1.50 1.10@1.25 
3-in. lump.. 1.50@1.65 1.25@1.35 «.......2.. 1.25@ 1350 eee ee 
2-in. lump.. 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.35 .....3:... 1.15@1.30 95@1.10 
l4aan. lumpg40@1.50, eee: 1.20@1.35 1.10@1.25 .90@1.10 
6x3-in. egg: L:60@1:65 .wieeceek 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.50 1.10@1.25 
6x2-ins egg ee ae ee | peer eeiate 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.30 90@1.10 
6x14-in, ‘ecg Pl 40@ 1550" “ee ceee ese 1.20@1.35 1.10@1.25 90@1.10 
No. 1 nut.. peo o nape be Seen itt 1.25@1.40 1.10@1.25 95@1.10 
No. 2 nut; l-25@1540 71, 00@1 15) oe we oe .90@1.10 90@1.05 
Mine run... 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.15 90@1.00 
Bee e .90@1.00 75@ .90 .75@ .90 .70@ .85 70@ .85 
Washe 
No. t nuts.) 160@1475 Leb0@1. 605 ane 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 
No. 2 nut;. ) 2250 @126001. 25@2.40 Vas eee 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 
No.3 nuts. 1750@1760 “1° 20@1230" ie... eae 1.20@1.30 1.20@1.30 
No. 4 peas. 1550@1:.60 1.15@1.26 03. .5 2. 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
No. 5 slack. .90@1.00 75@. {85° 95 eee .75@ .85 -70@ .85 
DULUTH 
Weather conditions show some improvement. Bituminous 


prices strong and market active. Car supply is becoming 
slightly better. 

Milder weather for the past week has caused a big slump 
in the orders and has given the overworked dock operator a 
chance to clean up much of the business that has accumulated 
for the past month. A slight improvement in the car situa- 
tion is noted but shipments are still greatly delayed. Prices 
are firm, the domestic sizes of smokeless and nearly all the 
various kinds of screenings commanding a premium. Quota- 


tions per short ton f.o.b. cars Duluth docks are as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
DUMP ess oe ves sree $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $5 .00 $3.75 
Dock run’ os8-. ee 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.20 3.25 
Egg,stoveand nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.75 2.55 


The demand for anthracite continues brisk and shipments 
are quite heavy. With the exception of a shortage in buck- 
wheat, which does not affect the trade to any great extent, the 
supply is apparently ample. Quotations per short ton f.o.b. 
docks are as follows: Nut, $7.10; egg and stove, $6.85; pea, 
$5.55; and buckwheat, $4. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for November 1914-15, and 
for the eleven months ending November, 1913-14-15, in long 
tons: 








November——— Eleven Months————— 

Imports: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Anthracite, total.. 40 22 913 19,335 2,825 
Bituminous, total 118,673 135,319 1,248,796 1,207,281 1,346,214 
United Kingdom 7,757 600 5,329 16,429 ,187 
Canada........ 97,386 126,929 979,980 937,833 1,086,698 
JAPAN 5.2. ace eters 5,840 3,300 99,437 55,939 81,519 
Australia,...... 7,490 4,490 160,754 194,827 158,023 
Other conn 200 Teaco 3,296 2,253 2,787 
Coke. toe 20,926 2,428 78,913 114; 862 43,473 

Reponat 

Anthracite total. . 239,286 290,699 3,927,995 3,645,777 3,247,277 
Canadaianiee 233,856 279,092 3,863,911 3,585,425 3,157,615 
Argentina... 4.0, scieis tessa © cbnuneteiels Gn nein ue a 2,469 
Lise) | RES OS Se hdcobae Lotaoon:. 6 2,415 
Uruguay... cscs ate die onsale Welerche ote: oce./e mn Deen ney ee eics ea 605 
Other countries. 5,430 11,607 64,084 60,346 84,173 
Bituminous total. 850,547 1,396,337 16,856,781 13,105,304 15,600,347 
Italy 0. sce tsi Eee 116,244° (2.310: oe 2,747,181 
Canadas. .aenee 520,657 948,978 12,749,300 8,742,124 7,725,086 
Panamainceree 11,961 42,549 452,551 251,798 481,004 
Mexitosecs /esee 35,277 11,258 439,427 324,536 262,090 
Guba. te ee 103,768 87,446 1,200,958 1,012,092 1,034,423 
West Indies.... 13,809 58,216 548,454 524,004 467,259 
Argentina...... 24,039 27,500 70,048 231,943 759,321 
Brazil. @en,.cenee 25,483 25,159 250,663 260,936 578,473 
Uruguay....... 4,260 so lichis ene 5,163 76,088 152,094 
Other countries. 111,284 78,987 1,140,217 1,681,783 1,393,416 
Total coal..... 1,089,833 1,687,036 20,784,776 16,751,081 18,847,624 
Coke. Bree 32,891 67,468 805,320 544,098 726,408 
Bunker coal... .. 489,301 588,291 7,093,271 6,775,071 6,900,278 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 
tricts for December and the six months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short tons: 














December -Six Months 
Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 
Tidewater..... 356,483 17 187,931 13 2,521,513 20 1,797,457 -16 
Bast: :..s bance eso, eens 227,978 15 1,312,001 10 1,282,750 12 
Westie. eee 1,264,723 60 1,040,097 69 7,936,525 62 7,322,837 67 
Totalssaeerree 1,906,684 1,456,006 11,770,039 10,403,044 
From Connections 
Bituminous. . 183,968 9 45,080 3 1,091,351 8 588,433 5 
Anthra. (local). 42 pat ,151 35 
Anthracite..... 1,447 1,082 8,274 8,835 
Total eee 2,092,141 100 1,502,168 100 12,870,815 100 11,000,347 100 
Coke :.faemectene 44,130 11,207 193,940 90,877 
eee A DLL b LDL bbb Lb 
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Pa 


Scenery 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Feb. 4—There is no relaxation in the exceedingly strong 
tendency lately shown for all classes of coal. Supplies are 
very short. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $8. iste 40 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds: /2.)...0 2 eee 
Seconds.’ 2) e ccee poe $8.16@8.40 Best Cardiff smalls. . 4. bse. 32 


8.16@8.40 Cargo smalls........... 3.12@3.60 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Owing to the difficulty of arranging loading 
turns chartering is restricted. Mediterranean rates are easier. 
Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar.........$10.56 Naples.......... $14.40 St. Vincent.......$11.52 
Marseilles........ 15.44 Alexandria...... 21.12 River Plate, nese 
Algerie: . cae nes 13.51 “Port Said@esseer 21-12 
CONOR. .ee cee are 14.40 Las Palmas..... 10.32 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The gross coal production of the Union of South Africa for 
November of last year amounted to 880,197 short tons, of 
which 731,799 tons were sold for commercial purposes. Sales 
for October amounted to 664,888 tons. The gross production 
for the year 1914 amounted to 8,447,923 tons, as compared 
with 8,801,216 tons for 1913. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
im the coal trade. 


New Business 


Volume and page number tn parenthesis at the end of an item indicate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 


2234—Hannibal, Miss.—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. is 
receiving bids for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 125,000 tons of Franklin County %- or 36 -in. 
screenings. Address Pur. Agt. F. Bassinger, 30 Broadway, New 
‘oT ic. gINs.- Y . 


2235—Chieago, Ill.—The Chicago Gravel Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving about four cars of 
coal per week, on Apr. 1. Wilmington coal is used mostly, 
though some Indiana grades are required also. Address Pur. 
Agt. James A. Hart, Chicago Gravel Co., 343 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


2236—Cleveland, Ohio—The National Malleable Casting Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 25,000 tons of Youghiogheny %,-in. coal, some 
time in April. Deliveries are to be made in hopper bottom 
cars and must be by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur. Agt. 
TT, W. Cornell, the National Malleable Casting Co., 7706 Platt 
Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2237—Janesville, Wis.—The Janesville Machine Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
2,500 tons of nut coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
Chicago & Northwestern R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Cc. O. Eddy, 
Janesville Machine Co., Janesville, Wis. (No. 354, Vol. 7, pp. 
566, 750.) 


2238——Chieazo, Ill.—The Alston Lucas Paint Co. will con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about one 
ear of Illinois egg coal per week, on Apr. 1. Address Pur. 
Agt. Thomas E. Clark, the Alston Lucas Paint Co., 1029 Currier 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


2239—New Philadelphia, Ohio—The American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel require- 
ments, involving approximately 60,000 tons of Cambridge or 
Goshen mine-run coal, some time in March. Deliveries are to 
be made in hopper bottom cars, and must be by Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. Address Pur. Agt. M. S. Dennis, the American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 





2240—Cleveland, Ohio—The Grasselli Chemical Co. will re- 
ceive quotations during March for its annual fuel require- 
ments, as follows: 35,000 tons of Youghiogheny slack; 7,000 
tons of Youghiogheny %-in.; 1,000 tons Youghiogheny nut; 
9,000 tons of Pittsburgh No. 8 %4,-in. lump; 2,000 tons of Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 mine-run. Deliveries are made by Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. Address Pur. Agt. A. C. Bailey, Grasselli Chemical 
Co., the Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


2241—Chicago, Ill.—The Hately Cold Storage Co. will con- 
sider a proposition covering its annual fuel requirements, 
involving about 5,000 tons of Illinois or Indiana mine-run, on 
Apr. 1. The company is buying in the open market at the 
present time. Address Pur. Agt. Miller, the Hately Cold 
Storage Co., 1341 West 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 


2242—Canal Dover, Ohio—The American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Co. usually contracts for the requirements of this plant, 
involving about 67,500 tons of Cambridge or Goshen mine-run, 
some time in March. Deliveries are to be in hopper bottom 
cars and may be either by the Baltimore & Ohio or Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. Address Pur. Agt. M. S. Dennis, the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


2243—Pittsfield, Mass.—The Post Office Department at this 
place will receive bids until Apr. 21 for furnishing between 
90 and 100 tons of coal for use in the Post Office Building dur- 
ing the ensuing year. Address Postmaster John G. Orr, Pitts- 


field, Mass. 


244——Chiecagzo, Ill—The Railway Terminal Warehouse Co. 
is receiving bids for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 500 tons of Pocahontas mine-run coal. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. McDonnell, Railway Terminal Warehouse Co., 
444 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2245—Coatesville, Penn.—The Chester Valley Electric Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Purchasing Agent, 
The Chester Valley Electric Co., Coatesville, Penn. 

2246—Columbia, Penn.—The Columbia Wagon Works con- 
tracts for its annual supply on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Columbia Wagon Works, Columbia, Penn. 





2247—Columbia, Penn.—The Columbia Lace Mill contracts 
for its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Columbia Lace Mills, Columbia, Penn. 


2248S—Clifton Heights, Penn.—Nelson Kershaw contracts 
for his annual fuel requirements on Apr. 1. Address Nelson 
Kershaw, Clifton Heights, Penn. 


2249—Camden, N. J.—The Peerless Kid Co. contracts for 
its annual fuel requirements, involving about 1,500 tons, on 
Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. and Phila- 
delphia & Reading R.R. Address Purchasing Agent, Peerless 
Kid Co., Camden, N. J. 


2250—Camden, N. J.—F. A. Path & Sons contract for their 
annual fuel supply, involving about 3,500 tons of coal on 
Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading R.R. 


Address F. A. Path & Sons, Camden, N. J. 





2251—Camden, N. J.—The Camden Pottery Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. 
Wright, Camden Pottery Co., Camden, N. J. 


2252—Cape May Court House, N. J.—The Thompson Hotel 
contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving about 150 tons 
of anthracite stove coal, on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Thompson Hotel, Cape May Court House, N. J. 


2253—Cape May Court House, N. J.—The Elmers Bakery 
at this place usually contracts for its annual fuel require- 
ments some time in April. Address Proprietor R. M. Elmer, 
The Elmers Bakery, Cape May Court House, N. J. 


2254—-Cape May Court House, N. J.—William J. Tyler cons 
tracts for his annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Address William 
J. Tyler, Cape May Court House, WES oe 


2255—Highbridge, N. J.—The Taylor Iron and Steel Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Taylor Iron and Steel Co., Highbridge, N. J. 


2256—Lanecaster, Penn.—The Lancaster Mfg. Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel supply, involving about 40,000 tons of coal, 


on Apr. 1. Address Sec. R. A. Barton, Lancaster Mfg. Co., 
Lancaster, Penn. 

2258—Chieago, Ill—The Spiegel-May-Stern Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 


2,000 tons of Carterville washed coal on or before Apr. 1. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Spiegel-May-Stern Co., 1055 West 
35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


2259—Laneaster, Penn.—The Southern Pipe Line Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 22,500 
tons of coal, on Apr. 1. The company has plants at Knepper, 
Millway, State Line and Watson. Deliveries are made by 
Pennsylvania R.R. Address J. W. Vandergrift, Southern Pipe 
Line Co., Lancaster, Penn. 





2260—Lambertville, N. J.—The Lambertville Pottery Works 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 2,100 tons, on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, 
The Lambertville Pottery Works, Lambertville, N. J. 





2261—Lyndhurst, N. J.—The United Cork Companies con- 
tract for their annual supply on April 1. Deliveries are made 
by D. L. & W. R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Boyz, United Cork 
Companies, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


262—KFrankfort, Ind.—The Frankfort Heating Co. usually 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
100 tons of screenings per day, on or after Apr. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. A. C. Alexander, Frankfort Heating Co., Logansport, 
Ind. 
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2263—Columbus, Ohio—Bids were received by the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety until Feb. 21, for furnishing 6,000 tons 
of coal for the municipal light plant, and 1,000 tons for the 
garbage reduction plant. Alternate bids are requested as 
follows: 3,000 tons of mine-run for the light plant and 3,000 
tons of nut, pea and slack for the same department; 6,000 tons 
mine-run or nut, pea and slack for the light plant, and 1,000 
tons of nut, pea and slack and mine-run for the garbage 
reduction plant. Address Director of Public Safety, Columbus, 
Ohio.) (Vol: 7, pp.231; 13858>) ; 


2264—Mays Landing, N. J. The Mays Landing Water and 
Power Co. contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving about 
2,000 tons, on Apr. 1. Atldress Geo. Wood, Mays Landing 
Water and Power Co., 626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2265—Matawan, N. J.—The New Jersey Brick and Tile Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, The New Jersey Brick and Tile Co., Matawan, 
Needs 

2266—Chieago, Il1l.—The Bowman Dairy Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving 14 to 15 cars of 
Illinois screenings per month, about Apr. 1. Address Pur. 
Agt. B. B. Peck, Bowman Dairy Co., 158 West Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. (No. 518, Vol. 7, pp. 666, 748.) 


2267—Jetroit, Mich.—Sealed bids were received by the 
Department of Public Works until 10 a.m., Feb. 21, for furnish- 
ing and delivering coal as may be required to the various 
city departments. All bids must be accompanied by a certified 
check for not less than $800. Address Comr. Geo. H. Feukell, 
Dept. of Pub. Wks., Detroit, Mich. (No. 1714, Vol. 8, p. 998, 
Vol. 9, p. 278.) 


2268S—Gary, Ind.—The Gary Ice and Coal Co. will contract 
for its annual requirements of steam and domestic coal about 
Mar. 15. Address Pur. gt., Gerkovitch, The Gary Ice and 
Coal Co., Gary, Ind. 


2269—St. Louis, Mo.—The Mississippi River Commission 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 20,800 tons of coal, to be loaded on barges on 
Mar. 17, bids being received until 11 a.m. Address Secretary, 
Mississippi River Commission, 1311 International Life Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


2270—New York, N. ¥.—American Can Co. contracts for its 
annual fuel requirements on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, American Can Co., 14th St. and 10th Ave., New York. 


2271—New York, N. Y.—The International Paper Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 200,- 
000 tons, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by both water and 
rail to various points in Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine and 
New Hampshire. Address Pur. Agt. E. C. Smith, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., 30 Broad St., New York City. (No. 236, Vol. 
7, pp. 447, 1083.) 


2272—Ocean City, N. J.—The Ocean City Electric Light Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving about 3,000 
tons of coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia 
& Reading R.R. Address Pur. Agt. W. H. Moore, Ocean City 
Electric Light Co., Ocean City, N. J. 


2273—Kankakee, l11.—The Illinois Fuel and Phosphate Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 5,000 tons of Central Illinois coal, and a 
similar tonnage of Franklin County domestic coal at any time 
now. Address Pur. Agt. C. H. Rumley, The Illinois Fuel and 
Phosphate Co., Kankakee, Il. 

2274—Norristown, Penn.—R. S. Newbold & Sons Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel supply about Apr. 1, deliveries 
being made by Pennsylvania R.R. and Philadelphia & Reading 
R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Newbold, R. F. Newbold & Sons Co., 
Norristown, Penn. 




















2275—Norristown, Penn.—The Norristown M. & A. Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel supply about Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made by Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Address Supt. A. K. 
Burgstresser, Norristown M. & A. Co., Norristown, Penn. 


2276—Norristown, Penn.—The Wildman Manufacturing Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements about Apr. 1. De- 
liveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Address 
Pur. Agt. Banord, Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norristown, 
Penn. 


2277—Norristown, Penn.—The Merchants’ Ice Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel requirements about Apr. 1, deliveries being 
made by Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Address Pur. Ast. 
Smith, Merchants’ Ice Co., Norristown, Penn. 

2278—Norristown, Penn.—The Norristown Water-Works 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements about Apr. 1. De- 
liveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Address 
Pur. Agt. Jackson, Norristown Water-Works, Norristown, 
Penn. 


2279—Norristown, Penn.—The Globe Knitting Mills con- 
tracts for its annual fuel supply, involving about 2,000 tons, 
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on Apr. 1. The company uses “Vinton” coal. Deliveries are 
made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Taylor, The 
Globe Knitting Mills, Norristown, Penn. 


2280—Norristown, Penn.—The Quaker City Shirt Manufac- 
turing Co. contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing about 1,200 tons, on Apr. 1.. Address Pur. Agt. Tyson, The 
Quaker City Shirt Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Penn. 


2281—Buffington, Ind.—The Universal Portland Cement Co. 
will soon contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 300,000 tons of Franklin County %-in. screen- 
ings. The current contract expires Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. 
Cc. F. Collins, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, I11. 


2282—Norristown, Penn.—Rambo & Regan contract for 
their annual fuel requirements, involving about 5,000 tons, 
on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Regan, Rambo & Regan, Norris- 
town, Penn. 


22838—Norristown, Penn.—The Norristown Woolen Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving about 1,500 tons 
of coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. 
Address Purchasing Agent, The Norristown Woolen Co., Nor- 
ristown, Penn. 

2284—Norristown, Penn.—Lukens & Yerkes Quarry con- 
tracts for its annual fuel supply, involving about 2,000 tons, 
on Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Lukens & Yerkes 
Quarry, Norristown, Penn. 








2285—Grand Rapids, Mich.—The American Cement Plaster 
Co. will soon contract for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 10,000 tons of Kanawha mine-run 
coal. Address Purchasing Agent, American Cement Plaster 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


2286—New Hope, Penn.—The Union Mills Paper Manufac- 
turing Co. contracts for its annual fuel requirements on Apr. 
l. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Union Mills Paper Manufacturing 
Co., New Hope, Penn. 


2287—Pittston, Penn.—The Citizens’ Electric and Illuminat- 
ing Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements about 
Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Citizens’ Plectric and Illu- 
minating Co., Pittston, Penn. 


2288—Pottstown, Penn.—The Glasgow Iron Works usually 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements about Apr. 1. Grades 
of coal suitable for both puddling and steam making is re- 
quired, and deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading 
and Pennsylvania railroads. Address Pur. Agt. C. B. Shoe- 
maker, The Glasgow Iron Works, Pittstown, Penn. 


2289—Pottstown, Penn.—Geo. B. Lessig Co. contracts for 
its annual fuel supply about Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Address L. C. Lessig, Geo. B. 
Lessig Co., Pottstown, Penn. 


2290—Newark, N. J.—Bids will be received at the local 
Post Office until 2 p.m., Apr. 10, for furnishing and delivering 
approximately 510 tons of anthracite coal. Address Custodian 
Frank J. Bock, United States Post Office, Newark, N. J. 


2291—Indiana Harbor, Ind.—The American Steel Foundries 
Co. will soon contract for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing approximately 2,000 tons of Franklin County or Carter- 
ville 11%4-in. screenings. Address Pur. Agt. T. E. Moritz, 
American Steel Foundries Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


2292—Pleasant Mills, N. J.—The Pleasant Mills Paper Co. 
usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 3,000 tons, on Apr. 1. Address Mgr. Kahr, The 
Pleasant Mills Paper Co., Pleasant Mills, N. J. 


2293—Quinton, N. J.—Samuel L. Kelty contracts for his 
annual fuel requirements, involving about 300 tons of Georges 

















Creek coal, on Apr. 1. Address Samuel L. Kelty, Quinton, 
Nas 
2294—Reading, Penn.—The Reading Standard Co. con- 


tracts for its annual fuel supply, involving about 800 tons, on 


Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. V. C. Vogel, Reading Standard Co., 
Reading, Penn. 


2295—Royersford, Penn.—Floyd Wells & Co. contracts for 
its annual fuel supply about Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Address Pur, Agt. Brooks, Floyd 
Wells & Co., Royersford, Penn. 


2296—Royersford, Penn.—Thomas & Buckwalter contract 
for their annual fuel requirements on Apr. 1, deliveries being 
made by Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Address Pur. Agt. 
Thomas, Thomas & Buckwalter, Royersford, Penn. 


2297—Royersford, Penn.—The Diamond Glass Co. usually 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 4,000 tons of gas coal, on Apr. 1. It is understood 
that the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has the present con- 
tract. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading R.R. 
Address Pur. Agt. Murray, The Diamond Glass Co., Royers- 
ford, Penn. 
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2298—Swarthmore, Penn.—The Franklin Paper Mills Co. at 
this place usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving about 56,000 tons of coal, on Apr. 1. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Franklin Paper Mills Co., 160 Cornelison Ave., 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


2299—Rock Island, ll.—The Standard Oil Cloth Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving two cars 
of screenings per week, on Apr. 1. The new contract for the 
following season is usually negotiated in August. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Standard Oil Cloth Co., Rock Island, Ill. 
(No. 992, Vol. 8, pp. 76, 158, 285). 


2300—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia Fire Brick 
Works will soon contract for its annual supply of gas coal, 
involving approximately 2,000 tons, the contract becoming 
effective Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Philadelphia 
Fire Brick Works, 2306 Vine St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


230:—Chicago, H!.—E. J. Brach & Sons will contract about 
Apr. 1 for their annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
1% cars of Illinois washed nut coal per week. Address Pur. 
Agt. Dickens, E. J. Brach & Sons, 543 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


2302—Vineland, N. J.—The Keighly Shoe Manufacturing 
Co. contracts for its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. It is under- 
stood the company uses Miller vein coal, for which they pay 
about $1.40. Address Purchasing Agent, Keighly Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co., Vineland, N. J. 


2303—Vineland, N. J.—The G. Chandler Shoe Manufacturing 
Co. contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
1,000 tons, on Apr. 1. It is understood the company pays 
about $1.45 per ton. Address Purchasing Agent, The G. 
Chandier Shoe Manufacturing Co., Vineland, N. J. 


2304—-Vineland, N. J.—The Kimball Durand Glass Co, con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements on Apr. 1. The com- 
pany uses bituminous gas coal, and it is understood the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co. have the present contract. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Kimball Durand Co., Vineland, N. J. 


2305—Chicago, 111. The Omaha Packing Co. will be in the 
market on Mar. 1 for its annual fuel supply, involving approx- 
imately 30,000 tons of Illinois screenings. Address Pur. Agt. 
Newton, Omaha Packing Co., 2320 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


2306—West Chester, Penn.—The Sharples Separator Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements on Apr. 1, deliveries 
being made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Penn. 


2307—Woodstown, N. J.—The Woodstown Ice and Cold 
Storage Co. will contract for its annual requirements of bitu- 
minous coal, involving approximately 1,500 tons, on Apr. 1. 
Address Pur. Agt. C. F. Moore, Woodstown Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., Woodstown, N. J. 


230S—Chicazgo, I1l.—The Indiana Quarries Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
25,000 tons of Indiana mine-run coal, about Mar. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt., Indiana Quarries Co., 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


2309—Philadelphia, Penn.—The John J. Felin Co. usually 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons of bituminous coal, on Apr. 1. Delivery is 
made by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Address Pur. Agt. Felin, 
John J. Felin Co., 4142 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2310—Wilmington, Del.—The Wilson Line contracts for 
its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Address Capt. Wilson, The 
Wilson Line, Wilmington, Del. 

2311—-Chicago, Ill.—The Union Wire Mattress Co. is now 
receiving bids on its annual fuel contract, involving one car 
of Indiana screenings per week. Address Purchasing Agent, 
The Union Wire Mattress Co., Blackhawk and Cherry Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 

2312—Burnham, Penn.—The Logan Iron and Steel Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Purchasing Agent, The 
Logan Iron and Steel Co., Burnham, Penn, 


2313—Beverly, N. J.—The Beverly Underwear Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel supply, involving about 1,200 tons, on Apr. 
1. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur. 
Agt. Alban Spooner, The Beverly Underwear Co., Beverly, N. J. 


2314—Bloomfield, N. J.—The Westinghouse Lamp Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, The Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 














2315—Chiecago, Ill.—The Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
is now in the market for the annual fuel supply for its 
Indiana plant, involving approximately 400 tons of Illinois 
sereenings per month. Address Purchasing Agent, Independ- 
ent Pneumatic Tool Co., 1307 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2316—Bridgeton, N. J.—The Arctic Ice and Milk Co. con- 
tracts for its fuel supply on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Sharp, 
The Arctic Ice and Milk Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1621—Columbus, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 787), which 
provides for furnishing the Ruggery Building with approxi- 
mately 300 tons of nut, pea and slack or coarse slack coal, 
has been awarded to Homer C. Gill on Hocking coal at $1.75 
per ton delivered, and to the Hocking Valley Products Co., 
at $2.15 per ton for Hocking mine-run coal delivered. The 
contract will be divided equally between these two companies. 








Address Supt. J. W. Lehman, 60 Ruggery Bldg., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
1887 Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 107), calling 


for annual requirements of 2,500 tons of broken and pea coal 
for the Philadelphia Hardware and Malleable Iron Works, 
has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. for the first three months of the present year. <Ad- 
dress Treasurer, Philadelphia Hardware and Malleable Iron 
Works, 9th and Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1962—New Castle, Del.—This contract (p. 108), covering an 
annual tonnage of 3,500 tons of buckwheat coal for the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., projectile plant, has been awarded to the 
Philadeiphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for the first quarter 
of this year. Address Purchasing Agent, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
South Bethlehem, Penn. 


1905—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 108) involving 
a yearly tonnage of 1,000 tons of pea and buckwheat coal for 
the Pennsylvania Warehousing and Safe Deposit Co. has been 
taken by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for 
the months of January, February and March. Address Treas- 
urer, Pennsylvania Warehousing and Safe Deposit Co., 113 
So. Third St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1911—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 108), covering 
yearly tonnage of 1,500 tons of buckwheat for the Orthopzedic 
Hospital, has been taken by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. for the first quarter of the present year. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Orthopedic Hospital, 17th and Summer St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 





1918—Wilmington, Del.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 108), call- 
ing for requirements of broken coal for the Wilmington Gas 
Co., has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. for the quarter ending Mar. 31, 1916. Address Gen- 
eral Manager, Wilmington Gas Co., Wilmington, Del. 


1919—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 108), covering 
annual requirements of 1,000 tons of pea coal for the Phila- 
delphia Lawn Mower Co. has been awarded to the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co., for the period ending Mar. 31, 
1916. Address President, Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., 31st 
and Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1937—Columbus, Ohio—The portion of this contract (pp. 
149, 361), providing for furnishing the Scioto River Pumping 
Station with 5,280 tons of West Virginia mine-run coal, has 
been awarded to the Banner Coal and Coke Co. at $1.82 per 
ton. Address Dir. B. L. Bargar, Purchasing Board, Columbus, 
Ohio: “CNo7 655) Volo vis) ppaezal,aopS:) 


1946—Columbus, Ohio—Awards have been made on this 
contract (p. 150), as follows: Rapp & Co., 500 tons of Hocking 
lump, to be delivered at the City Work House and City Prison 
at $2.55 per ton, and 300 tons of the same to be delivered at 
the various engine houses at $2.85 per ton. Address Dir. of 


Pub. Ser )b ls Barear,, City Hall,. Columbus, Ohio; (No. 
1125,- VOlVS) DDe 158,028,490.) 
1951—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 150), calling 


for annual requirements of 1,000 tons of Lykens Valley buck- 
wheat coal for the Women’s Homcopathic Hospital, has been 
awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for 
the first three months of 1916. Address Women’s Homceo- 
pathic Hospital, 20th St. and Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


1989—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (pp. 193, 233), 
which provides for furnishing the city government with a 
reserve supply of coal, has been awarded to the Emmons Coal 
Mining Co. at a gross consideration of $128,000. Other con- 
tracts involving $11,000 for the Bureau of Charities and $3,570 
for Department of Corrections, were also approved and 
awarded. Address Dir. Joseph S. McLaughlin, Dept. of Sup- 
plies, City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. (No. 1835, Vol. 8, p. 
1089; Vol. 9, pp. 36, 106, 148.) 


2049—Batavia, Ohio—This contract (p. 278), which provides 
for furnishing the fuel requirements of the local power plants 
during the ensuing year, has been awarded to G. A. Keen & 
Bro. at $2.35 per ton, delivered at the power plant. The con- 
tract is to run only until Apr. 1 of the current year. Address 
Supt. N. B. Dennison, Water and Light Dept., Batavia, Ohio 
(Vol. 7, p. 628). 
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Maritime Coal, Railway @ 
Power Co., Ltd. 


This company reports for the year ended Feb. 28, in part, 
as follows: 

The gross profits increased $5,513, and after providing 
for the usual amount for depreciation on mining rights the 
net profit amounted to $111,211, an increase of $20,076, being 
equal to 22 per cent. Out of the profits carried forward from 
last year we have transferred to general reserve $35,000, and 
we have increased the depreciation and renewal reverse by 
$3,000, these two accounts being now $35,000 and $30,000, re- 
spectively, leaving a balance of $52,757, which, added to the 
net profit for this year, gives the sum of $163,968. Out of this 
sum we have paid interest on bonds amounting to $93,602; 
we have transferred to our sinking-fund reserve $3,842; we 
have written $7,870 off the discount on securities account and 
we have written $5,000 off our coal stock to provide for pos- 
sible depreciation thereon, and we have carried forward $53,- 
654 at credit of profit and loss. 

The installation of the electrical coal-mining equipment 
at the Joggins Colliery was proceeded with during the year 
and we believe that we have now at Joggins one of the best 
equipped mines in Canada. Development work was actively 
continued and had it not been for the unfortunate industrial 
conditions precipitated by the outbreak of war on Aug. 1 last, 
our coal output would have shown a very substantial increase. 
As it was, only working four days per week the greater part 
of the year, we were able to maintain our output to within 
8 per cent. of that of last year; working full time we could 
procure 50 per cent. more than our present output and spe- 
cial efforts are constantly being directed to enlarging our 
markets. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING FEBRUARY 28 





1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 

Gross: profiten... acne 5 act -t5.6 Stemi ies $122,473 $116,960 $100,361 
Disccunt, etc., written off............ 7,870 7,161 Bane 
Depreciation sere tase rkitn saa cee 6,416 6,047 6,091 
Miscellaneous seco, oss ceptat | 91346 12,617 14,326 
Bond ‘interests... es sits ee eee 93,602 75,120 56,045 
Sinking fund ey senna «ser one aoe 3,842 4,289 3,999 

Balance, surplus.......... ae $897 $11,726 $10,347 

BALANCE SHEET FEBRUARY 28 

Assets 1915 1914 Liabilities 1915 1914 
Property*.......$3,416,951 $3,479,758 Common stock... $2,000,000 $2,000,000 
Investments Preferred stock. . 16,500 Seen... 

(GGBtAn tee oe 56,500 56,500 First mtge. bonds. 1,595,000 1,447,000 
Book debts...... 132,075 70,045. Bills payable.... {eee 25,000 
Stocks at stores... 9,423 7,977 Accounts payable 25,832 34,533 
Mining say et : 18,809 12,618 Accrued bond int. 30,608 36,771 
Coal on hand.. 10,432 11,703 Depreciation re- 
Cash.. 26,838 52,771 Servers eee. 38,949 34,532 
Unexpired i insur. 4,803 1,392 Other reserves... 36,800! Meee 
Discount on se- Sinking fund..... 28,014 24,171 

CUPIbIES. 7.8). ee LAD Ocoee um Le eae Surplussncieeiene - §3,654 90,757 

Total. . . $3,825,357 $3,692,764 Total.. . $3,825,357 $3,692,764 


= Property. includes mining rights, development, “electric-power pe real 
estate, maritime railway and equipment. There is also a contingent liability on 
bills discounted, $8,607. 
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St. Louis, Rocky Mountain @ 
Pacific Co. 


This company reports, in part, for the year ended June 
30, 1915, as follows: 

Coal and Coke—The sale of the railway has been accom- 
plished, and hereafter your company’s activities will be 
strictly confined to the mining and sale of coal and its 
products. 

The coal production for tre fiscal year of each of our mines 
was as follows: Gardiner, 172,634 tons; Koehler, 583,598; 
Brilliant, 160,703; Sugarite, 163,170; Van Houten, 564,117; 
total tons, 1,644,222 The coke production was as follows: 
Koehler, 210 ovens, 8,714 tons; Gardiner, 200 ovens, 69,667 
tons; total, 78,381 tons. 

The coal and coke demard has been only fairly satisfac- 
tory, but just at present the situation in Mexico, which has 
been in such an unsatsifactory state for so many years, shows 
some improvement. The demand for coke for copper smelters 


has also shown such an increase that the company has felt 
warranted in firing up all of its coke ovens, most of which 
had been idle since August, 1914. Prospects for development 
of our markets, halted by termporary disturbances in Mexico, 
the financial uncertainty caused by war conditions, and oil 
development in adjoining states are now more promising. 

Our power plants are now held for emergency purposes, 
all power used being received from the piants of the Trinidad 
Electric Transmission, Railway and Gas Co. The sum of 
$126,514 was expended for additions and betterments out of 
current funds. 


Dividends—The regular quarterly dividends of 1% per 
cent. were paid on the preferred stock, while % of 1 per cent. 
semi-annual dividends were paid on the common stock. | 

[Rees H. Beddow, State Mine Inspector, Gallup, N. M., Aug. 
25, 1915, wrote: “I have no hesitancy in stating that the 
mines of this company will compare favorably with the best 
mines in this country, when the method of mining, the system 
of ventilation, the application of electrical equipment and the 
regulations for safety are taken into consideration.” ] 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
Coal mined (tons)....... 1,644,222 @ 1,326,521 1,167,985 
Coke produced (tons).... 78,381 {a} 153,510 ,655 
Coal and coke sales... ... . 2,465,215 2,276,868 2,141,913 1,812,573 
Cost, expenses, tax., etc... 1,815,208 1,688,661 1,621,999 1,304,819 
Net earnings.......... $650,007 $643,207 $519,914 $507,754 
Other incomes). 2s) ee 207,752 180,310 97,571 98,385 
Total net income...... $857,759 $823,517 $617,485 $606,089 
Interest charges, etc...... $414,004 $486,894 $385,956 $388,368 
Deprec’n reserve, etc..... 111,564 - 107,443 113,294 101,700 
Pref. dividends (5%)..... 50,000 50,000 50,000. Saaceee 
Common dividends (1%) . 100,000 100,000: ~~. ae eee 
Surplus?) 2.0 epee $182,191 $79,180 $68,235 $116,021 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 
8, Dp. 282: 


= 
George B. Newtom Coal Co. 


President Samuel B. Crowell says in the report for the 
year ended Oct. 31, 1915, that during the year the company 
handled a total tonnage of 936,404 tons. The decrease was 
due to the general business depression and in part to the 
fact that the company was underbid in 60,000 tons of coal for 
the city. 

The expense in handling the business was $936,363, against 
a cost of $1,006,576 in handling the business of 1,312,850 tons 
in the 1914 fiscal year. Trade improvement is noted for 
October and November. <A building-material line has been 
added to the company’s business, 


The George B. Newton Coal Co., including B. Rowland & 


Bro., Inc., balance sheet as of Oct. 31, 1915, is as follows: 

Assets Liabilities 
Real estate mance a eee $712°411" Bonds (5 %)a, ee eee $222,000 
Buildings and improve...... 415,332 Mortgage: 9... 4s). sae 20,000 
Mach. toolsandscales....... 142,879 Bills payable............... 290,000 
Horses, wagons, etc..... 428,852 Accts. payable............. 566,819 
Furniture and fixtures.. 35,392 Accrued charges............ 13,245 
Inv., feed, supplies, Oto ee 23,037 Res. for bad debts.......... 14,544 
Deferred charges. 27,665 First preferred stock........ 1,750,000 
In’ments of coal and wood. . 474,536 Second preferred stock...... 1,710,000 
Accounts. receivable........ 727,068 Common stock............. 1,750,000 
Bills receivable............'. 19,897 ‘Sinking fund. ........eGeeeee 95,259 
Cash ove eae Sa eee 72,651 Undistributed profits....... 28,382 
Invest ments Sous Deen er 47,580 
Goodwill 5... 25. nee 2,345,000 
Trade agreements.......... 822,300 
Organization expenses....... 54,734 
Invest. of sink. fund........ 100,659 

SDOGALS: oi bites ertinve ise ete $6,460,251 Total &. Svc cscs vic een -- $6,460,251 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 
8, p. 1040. 

J. B. B. Coal Co.—For the year the output of this company 
(60% of whose capital stock is owned by New England Coal 
& Coke Co.) was 414,345 gross tons, an increase of 68,039 tons. 
Recent tests and increased sales of J. B. B. Pocahontas coal 
give proof of its merits as a high-grade smokeless coal. For 
the year the company shows net surplus available for divi- 
dends of $36,001, a decrease of $18,548. 
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Confidence is the conqueror of men; it is victorious both over them and in 
them. Distrust is the worst of all poisons, as it fills a man's 
heart with the bitterness of suspicion 


a ‘ore 
tk 


HE REASON lots of mine managers fail to was walking along an entry one day on a trip of in- 
get along is because they don’t sell their new spection. A car in a near-by room was off the track, 
ideas to their workmen. One of the most and a miner working there just lacked the power to 
successful mine operators in America never makes a get it back. The manager went quickly forward and 
change in general policy until he has explained the lent a hand. The car was put on the rails, and the big 
working advantages of his new scheme to his immedi- boss soiled a fairly good suit of clothes, not being 
ate subordinates and many of his other employees. dressed at the time for such work. But the example he 
No matter whether or not the plan you propose to in- set for his men repaid his company and himself many 
augurate is of direct benefit to the miner, he will be times over. 


suspicious at first, and it is best to dispel quickly all 
such misgivings. One company recently established 
a bonus system. ‘The plan was a success principally 
because the company issued a booklet right away 
explaining the benefits of the new scheme. 


IPLOMACY AND TACT will move a load when 
bluster and bluff will only cause friction. Explain- 

ing is often better than ordering. It is better to know 
how to ask sensible questions than to solve problems 
in calculus or to translate Sanskrit. The manager 
who knows most of his men by their first names will 
arouse co-operation, while the fellow who is a stranger 
in his own-house will, at the best, find only indifference. 


Even the efficiency engineer is looked upon with sus- 
picion by the workmen. Usually they consider him 
the enemy of labor. Why? Because the manager has 


not attempted to explain the benefits that accrue to No organization can succeed without team spirit. One 
the men when all effort is systematic and effective. It way to bring this about is to have some one or more 
is common for miners to view efficiency, individually common interests for all. It may be a baseball team, 
and collectively, as of benefit only to stockholders in a first-aid corps ora band. This is one way to smooth 
the way of increased dividends. out the wrinkles in routine and bring the white-collar 
office men into congenial contact with the fellows in 

VERY MANAGER must be a salesman; that is, overalls. Any friction between the office force and the 

he must be able to sell his ideas to his workmen. mining crew results in widespread inefficiency. The 
Every idea he sells and delivers must be wrapped in overthrow of envy and prejudice means that differ- 
that happy, durable covering known as satisfaction. ences will vanish and general good feeling be promoted. 


The manager should always sell his plan first and in- 
troduce it afterward. Strong-arm methods are ob- 
solete. An appeal to the better motives of even the 
lowest grade of workman will awaken him and cause 
him to show new interest in his labor. 


TUDY YOUR MEN. One needs a spur, another 
artificial initiative, while a third requires encourage- 
ment. Some men respond best under stern discipline; 
others must be cajoled and coaxed. Many men accom- 
plish most when work is piled up to their eyes; others 


The most effective way to handle men is to accept their SM eam ob oees Arete JESS EMRE 


viewpoint on the job and work with them. Guiding is The able manager gets out of each individual the max- 
easier than pulling. The manager of a successful mine imum force and effectiveness that is in him. 
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First Aid to Safety First 


By Forney L. PARKER* 


Rules and regulations covering each and every phase of 
coal mining for the prevention of mine accidents should 
be in force at every colliery and the foreman should see 
that they are obeyed by the employees. 

For instance, some of these rules should be like the 
following : 

Door boys—Must not couple up cars, ete. All men 
who work around moving cars should wear their smock 
inside their overalls and have no loose ends of clothing 
which may be caught by passing cars. 

Pushing cars in haulageway—A gong should be placed 
on the head end of trip to sound warning. 

Cutting ditch—Where a ditch is cut in the gangway, 
the side nearest the road must be cut perpendicular and 
not on the slant, for animals or men passing by may slip 
and fall. 

Blackboard at fireboss’? station—Miners should put 
down any and all information concerning their working 
place, such as missed hole, heavy top, etc. 

If an employee is not compelled to obey a definite 
set of rules, he soon loses sight of the main idea; and 
while he may be careful at first owing to the newness of 
his position, he will soon become familiar with his work 
and is then very apt to become careless. 


A SincuteE Faranity May Cost Company $4,000 


That the men should be held strictly to the rules goes 
without saying, for a simple act of disobedience may cost 
them their lives. Again, it is to the company’s advantage 
as well as its duty to see that the safety-first rules are 
obeyed, for under the new compensation act a single 
fatality may cost the company $4,000. 

The first-aid men, the assistant foreman and the fire- 
bosses should have charge of the instruction in these rules 
and regulations, and any infringement of them should be 
reported at once to the foreman. When an accident does 
occur, the first-aid man in that district should get all 
the information possible from the injured employee, and 
the names of at least two eyewitnesses should be taken. 

At points where dangerous machinery, high-voltage 
electric wires, etc., are located, printed warnings should 
be placed, and translations should be made in the various 
languages spoken by the foreign element employed at the 
mine. 

When an employee is hired, he should be acquainted 
with the dangers he is likely to encounter in his new 
job, and it should be ascertained whether he knows the 
right thing to do under these conditions. For instance, 
if a miner and his buddy contract to drive up a breast 
for the company, he should be acquainted with the na- 
ture of the top rock, how. it breaks, whether the coal in 
the seam is free or dead, whether the bottom heaves and 
breaks the props, ete.; for first impressions are more 
easily remembered than later ones. 
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While these injunctions would naturally be given by 
the fireboss after his daily examination trip through the 
working places before the miners arrive for their shift, 
it is well to acquaint the miner with all the possible 
conditions which he may expect to encounter and thus 
prepare him in advance. 

Where the foreign element is largely employed these 
rules cannot be impressed too strongly, for the ignorant 
miner is not only a menace to himself, but also to others. 

Just as we need ethical rules and practical rules for 
the miner in order that he may become efficient in his 
work, so do we need safety-first rules in order that the 
hazards of mining may be reduced. 

Teach your men to think for themselves, for it is us- 
ually the thoughtful man who comes through with a 
whole skin. 


Improving Quality of Pillar 
Coal 


By Ernest L. BatnEy* 


For one familiar with the mining methods of the East- 
ern states and cognizant of the value of the coal there, it 
is particularly difficult to realize that in certain Western 
states good business men consider it sound policy to plan 
their mine development with the idea of making no effort 
to recover their pillar coal; and it is again surprising 
that in the Eastern states, where in many instances a 
satisfactory percentage of recovery is obtained from pil- 
lars, more attention has not been given looking toward the 
recovery of the product in a somewhat better condition. 

Careful observation of actual conditions extending over 
a period of some years and an opportunity to note the 
results obtained from the application of different methods 
have convinced me that it is possible, not indeed to recover 
the pillar coal in the same condition as that obtained 
from open work, but more nearly so than is usual. 

In planning the development of a new mine, if con- 
ditions allow the adoption of a method which will permit 
of the pillars being robbed advancing, the possibility of 
maintaining a standard of quality for the product of that 
mine is definitely in view, although the work of keeping 
the quality to that standard will require the conscien- 
tious enforcement of certain rules and regulations. 

The accompanying map shows a system of advance rob- 
bing particularly adapted to a weak or fragile roof. Both 
cross-entries and rooms are turned on 50-ft. centers, the 
rooms being driven 24 ft. and the entries 12 ft. wide, 
the rooms having a depth of 400 ft. The panel consists 
of five cross-entries of 40 rooms each, thus limiting the 
maximum length of the line of fracture to approximately 
3,000 ft., which is the maximum length desirable. Al- 
though with the exercise of due care in maintaining its 
alignment a longer breakline should give no trouble, it 
can in most instances be avoided, thus minimizing to a 
degree the possibility of an uncontrollable pressure. 
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The fracture line is carried on such an angle as to 
maintain a distance of from 50 ft. to 75 ft. between the 
pillar face of any room and the room following it, or 
in other words a 50-ft. or 75-ft. “step.” This distance 
will vary with different qualities of roof and overhead 
pressure and must be determined experimentally. It 
should be such as to so balance the overhead pressure that 
the use of explosives will be rendered necessary in mining 
pillars and will in most cases, I believe, be found to be 
between 50 ft. and 75 ft. for rooms turned on 50-ft. or 
60-ft. centers. 


Onty Two Rooms Arr CompLetep IN ADVANCE OF THE 
Fracture LINE 


In the preliminary development only two occasional 
rooms are developed, the remaining rooms being devel- 
oped at the time of robbing, not more than two rooms 
being completed in advance of the fracture line, and the 
line of the faces of the advancing rooms making an angle 
of not less than 33 deg. nor more than 45 deg. 

If deemed desirable for haulage purposes, the remain- 
ing rooms on the first cross may be left intact and de- 
veloped and robbed with the barrier pillar. This is 
frequently advisable, as it helps to maintain an output 
sufficient to justify the keeping up of equipment in the 
declining years of the mine. 

As previously stated this system is well adapted to a 
seam overlaid with a weak top. If the roof, however, 
possesses sufficient strength to permit of it, quite a. re- 
duction may be effected in the cost figure by a modification 
of the foregoing plan which changes the rooms to 36 ft. 
in width turned on 90-ft. centers. A track arrangement 
may be made by a turnout in the face from the main 
track which allows two cars to be loaded at the same time 
and which is advanced with the main track, or the room 
may be double-tracked. If the cost of timber does not 
forbid the placing of a row of timbers in the center of 
the room, this method will be found to work satisfactorily 
in many cases where the top is inclined to be weak. 

Where the coal is mined with machines it might not 
be amiss to remark that considerable advantage may 
accrue from the equipment of the coal-cutting machines 
with 10-ft. cutter heads, the cuts being shot in two sec- 
tions of 5 ft. each. This ordinarily obviates the necessity 
of a place being cut oftener than on alternate working 
days and makes it possible for one machine to take care 
of a greater number of places. 

The economical advantages to be derived from a sys- 
tem of mining which incorporates advance robbing may 
be briefly summarized as follows: It permits the draw- 
ing of the pillar on the same track and with the same 
timber as is used in the development of the room. It 
concentrates the working places to the highest possible 
extent, thus affecting a reduction in the outlay per ton 
for trolley wire, ‘rails, haulage, ventilation and bossing. 
It renders practicable a closer supervision of the working 
places and a consequent better alignment of the line of 
fracture than would be possible with the workings ex- 
tended over a greater area. It makes possible the safe 
extraction of a higher percentage of the total product 
than is usually recovered with other systems. 

In the foregoing I have endeavored to show the pos- 
sibility of a reduction in the cost figure from the 
adoption of a plan of mining which permits of robbing 
advancing; I now hope to show what I believe to be of 
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even more importance, the possible improvement that may 
be made in the product of the pillars by a proper dis- 
tribution of the overhead pressure. 


A Proprer DistrIBUTION OF OVERHEAD PRESSURE 


It is my opinion that many mine foremen have an 
incorrect idea in regard to the recovery of pillars. They, 
having for the most part worked their way up from the 
ranks, have what might be termed the “coal miners’ 
point of view.” They like to see “soft” coal; they dis- 
hike the idea of having to blast it. Their conception 
of an ideal pillar condition is one where the coal may be 
shoveled from the solid, with the occasional aid of a 
pick only. 

While there might be an objection raised on the side 
of safety, I will concede that from a financial view- 
point this condition is best for the coal miner, but it 
is decidedly not best for the product and is proportionately 
hurtful to the producer. 

With nearly any well-ordered system of mining it is 
possible to locate and maintain a line of fracture which 
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parel above was being develoved 


A PLAN FOR ADVANCE ROBBING UNDER WEAK ROOF 


produces a minimum pressure on the retreating face of 
the pillar and leaves the product thereof accordingly 
low in slack. 

This line is more easily maintained with an advance 
system of robbing than with any other, for the reason that 
the pillar being recovered immediately after the devel- 
opment of the room, effective settlement has not had 
time to take place, the pillars have not air-slacked and 
the quality of the!coal has not been affected by long 
exposure. 

The same result may be obtained, though at consid- 
erably more expense, by driving the entries to their limit 
before room development is commenced and robbing re- 
treating, the line of robbing following immediately upon 
the advancing rooms. 

But with any plan of mining close supervision and 
correct alignment are necessary to obtain a good product 
of pillar coal, and it should be remembered that “soit” 
coal, no matter how attractive to the miner, means in- 
creased slack and consequently a greater loss of money. 
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A Semiautomatic Switch 


A new type of mine switch which is semiautomatic in 
operation has been recently devised by 8S. R. Madell, of 
Homer City, Penn. As may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration, the switch points A, which are joined by the 
bridle bar B, are operated by the lever D, actuated through 
the vertical standard F from the lever C. The standard 
F is secured by brackets to the post #, which is placed 
against the rib, the length of the bridle bar B being 
made sufficient to accommodate this arrangement. 

As will be readily perceived it is only necessary to throw 
this switch by hand when the trip is approaching the 
point of the switch. When traveling in the other direc- 












































LAYOUT OF SEMIAUTOMATIC SWITCH 


tion, or toward the left in the illustration, the locomotive 
will automatically throw the points in either direction, 
so that it is unnecessary for the triprider to throw the 
switch by hand. The hand lever D; which is usually made 
of about 1-in. round iron is hinged, so that when not in 
use it folds down alongside of the standard Ff. This 
hand lever is usually made about 12 in. long. 

There are many places in the mine where such a switch 
as this is extremely convenient, and its simplicity is such 
that it may be readily made by any mine blacksmith. 
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How To HWlold Miners 


By F. pz F. BROWNING 


The time has passed when miners will stand for hours 
at the mine entrance waiting until the mine foreman 
comes out so that they may ask, “Mister boss, you gim’me 
job?” Good miners are not as plentiful as they once 
were, and in the next few years they will grow more 
scarce. 

The regularity of the output of our mines from now 
on will be to a great extent determined by the capacity of 
our mine officials to hold men. There are many ideas 
and suggestions of just how this can be accomplished, 
and one of them I am now going to submit for the 
reader’s consideration. 

First, in order that the best there is in a man may be 
obtained, he must have an interest not only in his work, 
but in his surroundings. Therefore for a mining com- 
pany to hold men and keep them satisfied it must create 
an interest in the mine, the store, the town and the people 
in that town. To the greater part of our coal operators 
this will seem an impossibility. 

Let us suppose we are to lay out a new mine. In ar- 
ranging our plant let us give much care and thought to 
the miners’ townsite and laying the ground out into 
streets, alleys and lots; then let us place on these lots 
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good, convenient and comfortable miners’ homes. Some 
buildings are just houses, but with a little thought they 
can be made into homes. By making 35 per cent. or 40 
per cent. of these buildings single houses, and then taking 
care to get as much difference in the appearance and plans 
for the houses as possible, a pleasing effect will be accom- 
plished. The general scheme may be very much the 
same, and yet by the arrangement of windows, doors, 
porches and roofs a wonderful effect can be had. The 
painting should be done carefully in order to see that no 
two houses in a block are alike. 


SHOULD Sett Homes to MINERS 


After laying out the town, building the houses, putting 
up fences and laying sidewalks, care should be exercised 
in selecting the tenants while the plant is new. This can 
be accomplished at a time when few men are required to 
run the mine. After the tenant has been proved and 
found to be a desirable one, make him an offer to sell 
him a house on easy terms, same as rent. The first few 
will be suspicious, but after two or three miners have pur- 
chased homes, other men will come to the plant and be 
glad to take up the idea. 

The store, school, doctor’s office, playground, etc., . 
should be near the center of the town. Scattered through- 
out the village should be a few vacant lots, upon which 
may be constructed churches and other public buildings. 
If possible a charter should be procured making the town 
into a borough; then by popular vote make the miners 
councilmen, school directors, mayor, firemen, ete. 

Let us now look at this plan from a dollars-and-cents 
standpoint. 

Suppose we assume that the property on which the town 
is built is worth $100 per acre. If we lay out five lots 
to an acre, which plan will give wide streets, alleys and 
good-sized lots (lots large enough for gardens), each lot 
will be worth $20. To this add an equal sum for the 
engineering expense of laying out the plot and making 
the house plans. The lots then stand at $40 each. Upon 
each of these lots a $1,000 or $1,100 house is built; to 
this add the cost of fences, walks, etc., so that the house 
complete can be offered the miner for $1,200, he to pay 
for it by weekly or monthly payments, with interest on 
deferred payments. The failure to make prompt pay- 
ments can be taken care of as the land companies handle 
similar property transactions. 

When a number of miners have purchased homes, they 
can be counted on to lend their best efforts toward making 
the camp and the mine a success, for in so doing they 
are making their own property more valuable. A condi- 
tion of this kind helps considerably in the adjustment of 
labor troubles and thereby renders the problem of manage- 
ment less difficult to solve. 

The Per Capita Consumption of Coal in the United States 
is greater than in any other country, and this proves that the 
nation is burning coal for other nations. It is the gratifying 
test of industrial capacity and proves further that the in- 


dustrial output per man in the United States is greater than 
in any other country. 
S 

The Easily Accessible Anthracite and Bituminous Coal in 
the United States now exceeds in quantity the estimated ton- 
nage given by M. R. Campbell in 1909 by 440,000,000,000 tons, 
an increase of nearly 30 per cent. This change in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s estimates is due principally to the work done in the 
intervening two years by government geologists in classifying 
and valuing public coal lands. 
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SY NOPSIS—The southern Indiana field is being 
rapidly developed. The coal averages better than 
7 ft. in thickness and is mined on the panel system, 
40 rooms to a panel. An elaborate preparation 
plant has been installed. Permissible explosives 
are employed. 





In the Indiana coal field there is a noticeable trend of 
the mining industry toward the south. Much of the 
accessible coal of merchantable quality in the northern 
part has been depleted, and progressive coal operators are 
seeking virgin and more productive fields, heretofore 
neglected, further south. An evidence of this movement 
is indicated in the recent advance of Knox County to its 
position as one of the greatest coal-producing counties in 
the state. That a still greater future may be expected for 
this county is reasonably certain and is predicted by coal 
operators in the state, who base their assertion on the fact 
that Knox County, embracing 540 sq.mi., is entirely 
underlaid with coal of high quality, accompanied by excel- 
lent mining conditions. Furthermore, the field is so 
located as to be easily accessible to large markets such as 
Chicago, Indianapolis and the Indiana gas belt on a mini- 
mum freight rate, giving it a great advantage in this 
respect over many competitive fields in Illinois, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

At present all the Knox County mines are operating in 
vein No. 5, which by reason of its thickness, purity and 
favorable mining conditions takes precedence over vein 
No. 6, which bed occurs at a lesser depth. 

As an illustration of the progress being made in this 
field, the two largest and best-equipped mining plants in 
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the state, each built for 5,000 tons daily capacity, were 
completed during the year 1915; and this year a company 
is preparing to sink another shaft and open a mine of 
large capacity. Two new modern steel tipples will be built 
by other companies now operating in the field. At pres- 
ent there are seven mines operating in Knox County, with 
a combined average daily tonnage of 15,000 tons, and this 
will be greatly increased after the new mines have had 
time to develop their capacity output. 

One of the new mines completed last year, and of which 
the following is a description, was constructed by the 
Oliphant-Johnson Coal Co., of Vincennes, Ind. This 
company is headed by John T. Oliphant, president, who 
is also president of the Vincennes Bridge Co. William 
Johnson, formerly general superintendent of the Big 
Creek Colliery Co.’s operations in Illinois, is first vice- 
president and general manager. 


Tur CoaL SEAM 


Before sinking operations were commenced the vein 
was thoroughly prospected and found to be of uniform 
thickness and quality over the entire 3,000 acres the 
company acquired. The bed averages about 7 ft. 6 in. in 
thickness. Drillings indicate a coal of superior heating 
value, while grades determined from the elevation of the 
seam at drill holes were apparently uniform and 
conformed to the general dip of this field, which is 
about 25 ft. to the mile in a westerly direction. Owing 
to this dip the coal here lies at a depth of 407 ft., which 
is nearly 200 ft. greater than the mines at Bicknell, 8 
miles east in the same county. 

The main shaft, which is 11x19 ft. in size, is cased with 
concrete to solid rock at a depth of 42 ft., and from this 
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point to the coal with 4x8-in. plank casing. The buntins 
are 6x8 in. Guides are 6 in. deep with 8 in. face, being 
built up of 2x8-in. plank and pinned to the buntins with 
1-in. round oak pins. The two hoisting compartments 
are each 11 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. between guides. There igs 
also a pipe compartment 2x11 ft. 

The airshaft is 11x15 ft. in size and is divided into 
airways and escapeways. All timbers used in construction 
of the shafts are No. 1, 90 per cent. heart yellow pine. The 
manway compartment of the airshaft will ultimately be 
equipped with a steel stairway, but for the present the 
cages and hoisting engines used during preliminary devel- 
opment will be left in place to be used in prospecting 
seam No. 6, which lies about 100 ft. above the No. 5 
bed. To assist in this operation the temporary tipple, 
screens and railroad tracks have been left in place. Later 
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these will be removed, and the present ventilating fan, 
which is a 16x5-ft. centrifugal, will be replaced by a 
modern fan of increased capacity. 

The four-track steel tipple, which was designed by the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, and built by the 
Vincennes Bridge Co., of Vincennes, Ind., incorporates the 
most recent improvement in tipple design. The head- 
frame is a modified form of the four-post, end-hoist type, 
with a single batter brace in the plane of the hoisting 
ropes. The center of the higher sheave is 88 ft. 6 in. 
above the top of the rail, and the distance from the center 
of shaft to that of the hoisting drum is 80 ft. The sheaves 
and drums are 7 ft. in diameter, using a 1%¢-in. rope. 
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TIPPLE DURING ERECTION 


The cages are of composite wood and iron construction 
of the Bond type, wood being used in part to cushion 
shock. They were built by the Herzler & Henninger 
Machine Works, of Belleville, IL, and weigh 534 tons 
each. 

Owing to the Indiana agreement, which provides that 
the miner be paid on both the screened-coal and mine-run 
basis, the coal is first dumped over the standard 6x12-ft. 
screen, with 114-in. bar, of which there are two sets, one 
for each cage, and each serving a weigh pan of the lower- 
ing type which dumps into a receiving hopper common to 
both. These screens are provided with veils to pass the 
mine-run coal into the weigh pan when loading mine- 
run for shipment, as provided in the agreement. 

Both weigh pans are suspended from the same steel 
scale frame. When needed, the screenings from either set 
of bar screens may be diverted by the operation of a flop- 
gate into a chute which conducts the screenings into a 
hopper, whence it is conveyed to the boiler room for local 
use as required. 


PREPARING THE CoAL FOR MARKET 


Preparation is effected on two 6x50-ft. Marcus hori- 
zontal screens, each of which is served by a reciprocating 
plate feeder. Impurities are here picked out and de- 
posited in refuse chutes, which lead to drag-chain refuse 
conveyors located beneath the screens. These conveyors 
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return the pickings to the boiler-coal hopper to receive 
further separation in the boiler room, where the combusti- 
ble part of the refuse is utilized under the boilers furnish- 
ing the mine power. This feature eliminates much of the 
wastage consequent to rapid and thorough preparation 
and insures the loading of only the coal which is entirely 
free from impurities. 

Kach Marcus screen and feeder operates entirely inde- 
pendently of the other, thus permitting an elastic 
arrangement of sizing and loading.. The sizes marketed 
are 114. in. screenings, 11/4.x3-in. nut, 3x6-in. egg and 6-in. 
lump, or any ab ution of these sizes. The 6-in. lump 
coal is loaded into railroad cars over a carefully designed 
eurved chute with extension to reduce breakage. The 
nut- and egg-loading chutes are provided with rescreen- 
ing plates to extract breakage just before loading. This 
breakage empties into the atone chutes. 

Mine-run coal may be loaded on the screenings track 
directly from the receiving hopper or passed over the pick- 
ing table and loaded on the lump track. The latter method 
is favored, since it permits of the elimination of impuri- 
ties. The Marcus building is well provided with windows 
in order that the picking tables may be well lighted. A 
particular effort has been made by the management to 
provide those features which would insure careful and 
thorough preparation. Weigh pans, bar screens, chutes 
and hoppers were manufactured by the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co., of Columbus, Ohio. 


LAYOUT OF THE PowErR HovuskE 


The power house is of concrete, brick and steel con- 
struction, with Federal cement tile roof. It is divided 
into two rooms—one for boilers, feed pumps, compressor 
and heater and the other for generating units and hoisting 
engines. The boiler room is 52x57 ft. in size. There are 
four 150-hp. Brownell horizontal tubular boilers, each 
72 in. by 20 ft. with twenty-six 6-in. riveted flues. They 
are equipped with 5-ft. Ajax shaker grates and set in a 
brick battery setting. The firebox of each boiler is lined 
with Laclede King high-grade firebrick, laid in Johns- 
Manville high-temperature cement, and is fitted with a 
steel mixture firedoor arch. The combustion chamber is 
lined with a medium grade of firebrick laid in fireclay. 
A heavy reinforced concrete slab foundation supports the 
setting. 

The boilers are spanned by a steel breeching leading to 
a tapered reinforced-concrete chimney, 130 ft. high and 
’ ft. inside diameter at the top, built by the Weber Chim- 
ney Co., of Chicago. This chimney was built of adequate 
size to serve an additional battery of boilers to be located 
on the opposite side of the chimney, in a manner dupli- 
cating the present arrangement when additional power is 
required. Screenings and the combustible matter recov- 
ered from the picking-table refuse are burned, a scraper 
conveyor 175 ft. long discharging the fuel in front of 
each boiler as needed. Windows are conveniently located 
for the unloading of coal from railroad cars from a track 
provided for the purpose, for use when the mine is not 
in operation or when the conveyor is down for repairs. 
Provision has also been made for the installation of an 
ash conveyor which will be added later. The room is well 
ventilated by means of louver ventilators directly over 
the breeching. 

The location of the boiler room is such that no long 
steam lines are required, a minimum distance being ob- 
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tained for each steam unit. The steam from each boiler 
is conducted through 6-in. inverted U-bends and collected 
in a header 18 in. in diameter and 30 ft. long, whence 
it is distributed to the engines, each engine being served 
by a separate line directly from this header. Exhaust 
steam from the hoisting engines and feed pumps passes 
through the miners’ washhouse and assists in heating 
same. Exhaust from the generators passes through the 
feed-water heater. 

Ample supply of good boiler water is insured by a 
storage reservoir covering 714 acres to a depth averaging 
about 8 ft. This reservoir was formed by constructing 


a dam across a natural drainage basin conveniently 
located. The overflow is carried away over concrete spill- 
ways. 


The engine room is 50x50 ft. The floor is 3 ft. higher 
than that of the boiler room, steam and exhaust pipes 
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being conducted to and from the various units underneath 
this floor, which is of concrete slab construction. 

The hoisting engines are 26x42 in. in size and are 
equipped with a steam reverse. They were manufactured 
by the Crawford & McCrimmon Co., of Brazil, Ind., being 
the second pair of this size built by this company, the 
first pair having also been placed in this field. The drum, 
as mentioned previously, is % ft. in diameter and is 
grooved for a 1%@-in. rope. 

Electric power is supplied by a 300-kw. direct-current 
275-volt Ridgway direct-connected generator unit, and 
also a 165-kw. direct-current 275-volt Fort Wayne gener- 
ator direct-connected to a Ballwood engine. Space is 
provided for the addition of another large unit when 
required. 

ConsTRUCTION OF ENGINE Room 

The engine room is well lighted and is ventilated by 

large windows with pivoted sash and also by three large 


circular ventilators in the ridge of the roof. The con- 
struction of the power house presents an unusually pleas- 
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mg architectural appearance for a building of this kind. 
The walls, which are of red rustic brick laid in black 
mortar, rest on a foundation wall of concrete. 

The main shaft working bottom is 400 ft. long, with 
double track, providing ample room for the reception of 
two motor trips of 20 loaded cars each on each track. 
Cars are caged from one side of the shaft, 400 ft. of 
double-track storage space being provided on the oppo- 
site side of the shaft for empties. 

The accompanying sketch shows the plan of mine devel- 
opment, which is on the panel system. Forty rooms are 
apportioned to each panel. They are driven on 50-ft. 
centers, 30 ft. wide and double tracked. The main entries 
are triple, the cross-entries and room entries are double 
and are driven 15 ft. wide on 40-ft. centers. The shaft 
pillar is 640x850 ft. in size. It will be noted that develop- 
ment proceeded from the airshaft in a nearly symmetrical 
arrangement of entries, the same distance being driven 
east and west from the airshaft before turning north to 
approach the working bottom at the main shaft. Other 
entries were driven straight north connecting with the 
main shaft and turning east and west from it. In this 
manner local grades were revealed and taken advantage 
of in preparing the caging bottom, it being equally con- 
venient to use either side. 

The track in rooms is of 20-lb. rail; that in entries 
30-lb. and 40-lb. rail. Track gage is 42 in. 

Gathering and haulage is accomplished by electric 
locomotives. The present output is handled with two 
Goodman 5-ton and one Jeffrey 5-ton gathering locomo- 
tives. Mine cars are heavily constructed of wood. They 
are low and easily loaded and have a capacity of 3 tons. 
They were built by the Fulton Pit Car and Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Canal Fulton, Ohio. 


PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVES CAUSE STRIKE 


The coal is undercut to a depth of 6 ft. 6 in. by Jeffrey 
28-A shortwall machines and shot by permissible explo- 
sives. In connection with the latter it may be mentioned 
in passing that early in the development of the mine a 
strike was precipitated over the installation of permis- 
sible powder, the mine suffering an idleness of 10 
weeks on account of the refusal of the miners to accept 
this form of explosive. The management of the mine, 
having keenly in mind the principles of “safety first,” 
stood firm in its resolve to adopt this safer method of 
shooting and prepared to shut the mine down indefinitely 
unless its wants were complied with. At the end of 10 
weeks the miners returned to work at the order of their 
national officers. 

The explosive is stored and maintained at the correct 
temperature in a steam-heated storage magazine 12x18 
ft. in size, of brick, concrete and steel construction. 

The management is progressive and in tune with the 
modern ideas of coal production. “Safety first” is no 
empty slogan at this mine, and the first-aid movement 
has received liberal support. In fact the first-aid team 
of the company holds the championship of the state, 
having won this honor at the Bicknell meet on Oct. 30, 
1915, against 21 competing teams, a full account of which 
appeared in Coal Age, Vol. 8, No. 22. 

Plans are being formulated for the construction of 
another mine of similar design and capacity, to ‘be located 
southeast of mine No. 1 on the present holdings of the 
e mpany. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Now that the demand for scrap iron has again become 
normal, we have been making an effort to turn our im- 
mense piles of accumulated scrap into money as quickly 
as possible; and looking toward that end our floating- 
gang boss has been instructed to employ every man who 
passes through the camp inquiring for work. Even when 
able to discriminate, our floating-gang boss has a rather 
motley crew, but now under the stress of circumstances. 
he has representatives from every trade and almost every 
nationality; and in consequence he overhears some very 
interesting conversations while attending to his duties. 

Some of the recent additions were undoubtedly only 
a few years back “soldiers of fortune,” but at the present 
time their physical appearance precludes the possibility 
of associating them with any words that suggest so much 
romance. 

Having a little idle time on my hands today, I saun- 
tered out in the direction of the siding where the flatcars 
are being loaded with scrap, and after watching the work 
from a distance for some time, finally walked over close 
enough to be within hearing distance of the men doing 
the work. It suddenly occurred to me, after listening 
to a few of their remarks, that here was an opportunity 
to study at close range the type of men responsible for 
most of the problems of unemployment that become so 
acute in all of our large cities with each change of the 
moon. 

I soon decided, however, that even the coal-mining 
industry contributes its quota of unfortunates to the army 
of derelicts, and my previous assumptions that permitted 
me to comfortably shift all of the responsibility upon 
the shoulders of others were not well taken, to say the 
least. 

One of the men in the gang had been a coal miner 
most of his working years and had finally been compelled 
to give up his occupation because he had trouble “get- 
ting his breath” underground. He was then too old to: 
learn a trade that might comfortably support him, and 
he had drifted about from pillar to post. Another had 
worked in the mines until he was well along in years 
and then had been compelled to change on account of 
rheumatism. They did not relate these incidents in 
their lives to me, nor were they told for my benefit; 
they simply came out in the general talk that was partici- 
pated in by all. It happened that neither one of them — 
had been around a coal-mining camp for several years 
previous to their advent today into ours. Both declared 
that they would see to it that they did not get into an- 
other coal-mining camp soon, for it made them sad to 
think of their changed fortunes. 

It is more than probable that neither one of them 
has ever been thrifty and that each has had ample op- 
portunity to provide against old age; but a consideration 
of their ups and downs, what they might have been or 
might have done, can’t affect their fortunes now, and: the 
fact remains that they have joined the great army of 
the chronic unemployed. But since I Rave learned of 
their presence there, I can no longer sit snugly by and 
insist that I am not concerned with the nation’s problem 
of unemployment. 

Broadening one’s ‘vision ha’ its drawbacks as well as. 
advantages. 


March 4, 1916 
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lls Colliery 


By C. M. Youna* 





SYNOPSIS—The newest and largest colliery in 
the anthracite region possesses many features not 
found elsewhere. The breaker is inclosed in glass, 
is steam heated and is a comfortable and healthful 
place in which to work. Its annual capacity will 
be nearly two million tons. 





In writing about any large institution one naturally 
tries to get at the ideas that were dominant in the minds 
of its designers. So in studying a new colliery of one 
of the anthracite producers one tries to see what ideas 
it stands for, knowing that it represents the experience 
of the builders and some of their hopes. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western is one of the oldest of the an- 
thracite operators as well as one of the largest. Its ex- 
perience covers the entire history of anthracite production 
on a large scale. So when one finds it doing something 
in any way unusual he knows that there is reason for it 
in the wide knowledge of the company and that it repre- 
sents the trend of the changes taking place in the an- 
thracite industry. 

Loomis is the latest and the largest of the collieries 
of the Lackawanna. It is near Nanticoke, across the 
Susquehanna River from the old Avondale colliery, whose 
fire is a marker in the history of anthracite mining, 
being responsible for the law requiring more than one 
opening. It is near the Nanticoke central power house, 
also a Lackawanna institution, which supplies power to 
all the company’s workings in this part of the district. 

The coal lies mostly to the south of the surface plant, 
and the mine openings are located near the foot of the 





*Scranton, Penn. 


south side of the basin which underlies the valley. The 
situation of the beds with reference to the surface and 
the river is such that there will not be much water to 
pump. This is especially interesting in connection with 
the fact that Avondale, across the river, produced last year 
54 tons of water per ton of coal. 

It is the quantity of available coal which explains the 
willingness of the company to make the immense expendi- 
ture represented by this colhery. This explains also the 
scale on which it has been planned. ‘There are here 
1,247 acres of virgin coal, with seven beds workable under 
present conditions; and to the coal of this tract is to 
be added what remains at the Auchincloss colliery, which 
is about half as much as that at Loomis. 

It is here that concentration of working appears. 
There is already a breaker at Auchincloss, but it is to be 
abandoned, and the coal there mined will be transported 
on the surface to the Loomis breaker, because the com- 
pany believes that such concentration is good business. 
Thus only one surface organization will be maintained. 





FIG. 2. MINE 
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FIG. 3. GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT WHILE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


The coal at Loomis is reached by four shafts, and when 
the output from Auchincloss is brought here, seven open- 
ings will be furnishing coal for the one breaker. Of these 
shafts, No. 1 and No. 2 are on opposite sides of the 
elevator leading to the breaker. Each has four com- 
partments—two for hoisting, one for pipes and wires and 
one for air. Self-dumping cages are used, and the coal 
will go through chutes to the elevator. This elevator is 
a Monobar dragline operated by a 150-hp. induction 
motor. 

Number 3 shaft is near the central power house. This 
is also a four-compartment shaft. It is 14 ft. by 50 ft. 
4 in. outside the timbers. As the timbers are 10x12 in. 
laid flat, the dimensions inside them are 12 ft. by 48 ft. 
4 in. This shaft is not yet finished. As it is sunk in 
the drift near the river, the drum method of sinking has 
been employed. The Lackawanna adopted this method 
of sinking through soft ground some years ago and was 
the first company to use it in the anthracite district. 

In this case a little trouble was occasioned by a slight 
change in the location of the shaft. This change, of only 
a few feet, brought one corner of the drum onto a ledge 
of rock about 15 ft. above the main rock floor of the 
valley. This is a good illustration of the fact that the 
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valley of the Susquehanna was formerly deeper than 
it is at present and that it has been filled with drift. 

The fourth shaft at the colliery is the Old Dundee. 
This was sunk by English capitalists more than a half- 
century ago, before the days of the machine drill. In 
those early days there was no means of ventilation except 
the furnace. This was inadequate here, and an explo- 
sion occurred which led to the abandonment of the under- 
taking in 1859, the year of the starting of the fire at 
Summit Hill. This old shaft is now being widened and 
will be part of the most modern of the anthracite col- 
lieries. 


ARRANGEMENT AT SHAFT BOTTOMS 


At the bottoms of Nos. 1 and 2, loaded cars will come 
to the shafts from opposite directions. Empties will go 
by gravity to kickbacks situated between the shafts and 
then to the empty tracks. At the bottoms of these shafts 
all timbers except the guides have been taken out, so that 
the bottoms are unobstructed. Fig. 8 shows the bottom 
of No. 1 shaft as it is at present in the Hillman bed, 
It will be seen that the top is supported by steel I-beams 
set on concrete walls. The spaces between the beams 
are occupied by sheet steel arches, some backed with con- 
crete and some with loose material. It will be observed 
also that the bottoms are roomy and well-lighted. Near 
each shaft bottom is a fireboss’ office at which the men 
are registered when they enter the mine. There is no 


opportunity for entering by any shortcuts, and there will 
be no doubt about the presence of any man in the opera- 


tion. 

When leaving the mine the men will pass through a 
narrow passage, wide enough for only one person, from 
a waiting shanty at the shaft bottom. This will prevent 
any crowding at this point. The exit from this passage 
is shown on the right in Fig. 8. A similar plan is fol- 


lowed on the surface, where the railed walk between the 
lamphouse and the shafts is wide enough for one person. 


The same picture shows a wooden side rail in place 
beside the tracks. This is used to support the wedge- 
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shaped blocks, which are used instead of ordinary sprags 
to stop the cars. 

Each shaft has a Vulcan hoist with conical drum and 
corliss valve gear. The shafts at present are only about 
930 ft. deep, but when the occasion arises they will be 
sunk to the lowest bed, or about 1,900 ft., and the hoists 
were designed for this depth. 

Two fans are set on opposite sides of a common engine 
room. It is not intended that both shall be used at the 
same time, and the installation of two is merely a pre- 
caution. The fans are 8x20-ft. multiblade Jeffreys, driven 
by Ridgeway engines. 

The fans, hoists and a compressor are the only ma- 
chines about the colliery operated by steam, electricity 
being used for everything else. Steam comes from a boiler 
house, which is shown in Fig. 3. It has three 300-hp- 
boilers made by the Erie City Iron Works, and one more 
is to be added. The fuel is No. 2 barley. This fine 
coal has not been successfully burned until recently. It 
is of course necessary to use forced draft, and at the same 
time the velocity of air through the fuel bed must be 
low in order that the coal shall not be blown out of the 
furnace. The draft is regulated so that the fuel is slight- 
ly in suspension. It is not blown out, but does not settle 
into a tight bed. This is attained by close control of the 
air supply. Pressure is furnished by a fan whose speed 
is regulated by the steam pressure. The stack dampers 
are controlled by the air pressure in the firebox. With 
this arrangement the draft is always balanced. The grate 
has 4 per cent. of air space. 


THE BREAKER Is INTERESTING 


Naturally the breaker is the center of interest, and 
this is a mammoth among structures of its kind. Its 
capacity is 7,500 tons per day, which is greater than that 
of any other. Working 250 days, it can handle 1,875,000 
tons of coal in a year. The supply of coal is so great 
that the breaker 1s sure to be operated for a long period, 
and it is not impossible that it, or something replacing 
it, will be preparing coal a hundred years from now. No 
other breaker has been built with such large ideas in 
mind, and there is no precedent for some of the things 
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FIG. 5. A FOREMAN’S HOUSE 


done, but there is a large experience behind them. The 
Truesdale breaker of the same company now holds the 
record for a year’s output. 

The first thing that one would notice is that the entire 
breaker above the pockets is glazed and there is no blind 
wall. The whole breaker is inclosed with steel sash, which 
holds 22,000 panes of wire glass 13x24 in. in size and 
Y% in. thick. There have been other “daylight breakers,” 
but none so completely opened to light as this. Glass 
covers 93.5 per cent. of the surface. Artificial hghting 
will be needed only for short periods on some winter days. 
Increased carefulness in picking is anticipated, as well 
as higher speed. 

The building is of concrete up to the tops of the pockets, 
and the concrete work is unusually good. Above this it 
is of steel. There are in the building something over 
2,000,000 1b. of structural steel. Wood is not entirely 
eliminated, but it is used only for picking floors and 


chutes. There is almost no possibility of fire, but sprink- 


lers will be installed. The floors are of concrete. 

The heating of such a building is a large problem, and 
it has been’ attacked here in a way that is new to the 
anthracite district. Glass transmits heat about four times 
as readily as wood, so that much heat would be required 





FIG. 6. DEVERS SLATE PICKERS AND SPIRALS 


FIG. 7. END OF SHAKER, SHOWING 


ARRANGEMENT OF CHUTES 
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to raise the breaker to the ordinary temperature of such 
buildings in winter, but here much more is to be done 
and the breaker is to be kept at a comfortable tempera- 
ture. The plan is to heat it to 65° to 70° in zero weather. 
Heating to above freezing point is not a necessity of op- 
eration, as the breaker is dry and there is nothing to 
freeze. The idea is to make this a comfortable place in 
which to work. 
The steam for heating is the exhaust from the hoisting 
engines, fan and compressor. ‘This will come to the 


breaker at a pressure of about 3 lb. gage. The radiat- 
ing surface is 40,000 ft. of 2-in. pipe in addition to the 
headers and mains. Assuming a condensation of 14 lb. 
per hr. per foot of radiating surface, the condensate will 
lamount to 11,250 lb. per hr. This goes through a 6-in. 
pipe and an oil separator to the feed-water heater. No 
steam is to be exhausted into the air, but any not re- 
quired for heating will go to the feed-water heater. To 
‘provide for any deficiency of steam there is a 3-in. steam 
line from the boiler house. 

i The piping is arranged so that any side or any section 
jean be cut out, so that it will not be necessary to use more 
‘than is needed. On a moderately cool day with a brisk 
iwind it might be necessary to have steam in only the 
‘pipes on the windward side. The steam fitting is the 
‘work of Gaylord & Butler, of Scranton, who have had 
much experience in such matters and who codperated with 
the Lackawanna men in planning the work. 
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The plan of preparation is simple. The coal divides 
at the top of the conveyor, and each part goes to the 
mud screen of one side. ‘The breaker has two sides, which 
are duplicates. At present one is nearly finished, and 
coal will be treated in it while the other side is being 
completed. 

The mud screens are three-decked shakers. The over- 
size goes to steel picking belts and then to rolls. The 
rest of the coal goes through the usual preparation of the 
dry breaker. This breaker is entirely dry, and no water 





FIG. 8. BOTTOM AT NO. 1 SHAFT IN THE HILLMAN VEIN 


is used, even on the screens. This practice is followed 
because it is believed that dry separation is better than 
wet and because dry coal is more easily handled, espe- 
cially at tidewater. 

One thing that is somewhat unusual is the intention 
of preparing pea coal in the breaker. This will be some- 
thing of an experiment, though it has been accomplished 
before. If it should prove undesirable to treat the pea 
here, it will be taken to the washery, which is a separate 
building not yet completed. 

Prevention of dust will be carried farther than has been 
attempted in any other dry breaker. All rolls, screens 
and hoppers and even the lip screens will be inclosed 
and connected to a suction system which will draw out 
the dust. The air of the breaker will be changed from 
four to six times per hour. This will insure healthful 
and pleasant conditions for working, as this rapidity of 
change is more than enough for good ventilation. 
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_The only mechanical pickers are Devers slate pickers 
and spirals The picking chutes are set near the outsides 
of the breaker, where the light is best, and the mechanical 
separators are nearer the center. 

There is a new arrangement of chutes, shown in Fig. 
7, which ought to give good results. It is customary 
where a chute carries more eoal than can be picked by 
one person to put more than one picker on the chute. In 
this case each picker, except the first, is picking coal 
which has already been partly picked. Also it is impos- 
sible to fix responsibility for the work, except by the 
unfair method of holding the last picker responsible for 
all of the work. The new plan is to put the pickers in 
parallel. As many chutes as necessary lead off at right 
angles to the main chute. These all join the clean coal 
chute, which is parallel to the first. The refuse chutes 
are in the angles between the main chutes and the 
branches. The pickers stand in the spaces between the 
chutes, and each handles his share of the coal. 
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LITTLE THINGS 


Written Expressly for Coal Age by R. T. STROHM 


And bended the knee to the fetish Immense, 
The thoughtless are likely to class as a fossil 
The fellow displaying a glimmer of sense. 
We’ve sacrificed much of our balance and saneness; 
Our sense of proportion is sadly awry; 
Instead of a vision of clearness and plainness, 
We're cursed with a squinting defect of the eye. 


Ss" long we have worshipped the mighty Colossal 


We're dizzy with pride at amassing our billions; 
We're drunken with power and vain with success; 
We've talked and we’ve reckoned so often in millions 

That now we are scornful of nickels or less. 
By such utter folly, by shams and pretenses, 

Our brightest and hopefulest plans will be wrecked, 
Unless we recover our poise and our senses 

And treat minor matters with proper respect. 


The boss tries to render his workers contented 
And schemes for their welfare to gain their good-will; 
He studies how mishaps may best be prevented 
And hastens to care for the injured or ill; 
While underlings work in a manner pernicious 
And kill every chance for success of his plan 
By being tyrannic and over-officious 
And treating the miner as less than a man. 


An elephant’s not very likely to kill us, 
Because he’s so big we can see him and run, 
But when we’re attacked by the tiny bacillus 
We're knocked out completely, ten chances to one. 
A hundred small losses, viewed singly, are trifling, 
But all in a lump they’re a stunning amount; 
Yet still we are stubbornly, foolishly stifling 
The truth that details are of vital account. 
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These are some of the noticeable things about the new 
colliery of the Lackawanna. It is so large and planned 
on such a scale that it seems fitting to describe it by the 
word monumental. It is as if the company, having this 
unusual opportunity, had put all the gains of its past 
experience and its belief in the future of the industry 
into a colliery which stands as the Lackawanna’s ideal. 

& 


Conference on Standardizing 
of Mine Reports 


A full report of this important conference, held last 
week in the National Museum, Washington, D. C., and 
attended by a large and representative body of mine 
inspectors and industrial commissioners, was prepared for 
this issue of Coal Age, but is now held over for next week, 
when it will be given the prominent place it deserves. 
The conference was the first of its kind and its results 
will be far-reaching. 
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SY NOPSIS—The interstate operators and miners 
resumed their session on Feb. 24 without result, 
the deadlock at first appearing to center around 
the miners’ requirement that payment be made for 
all coal, large and small, delivered at the tipple. 


On Mar. 1 the miners abandoned the mine-run 
issue and reduced their demands for higher wages. 
Operators offer a counter proposition. 





On Feb. 24 the interstate conference of operators and 
miners met at the Hotel McAlpin, having been adjourned from 
Mobile, Ala., Feb. 17. The chief obstacle to a settlement of 
the differences between the bituminous coal operators and 
the United Mine Workers seemed to be the requirement that 
payment for coal shall be on a mine-run basis as set forth 
in demand No. 1. The miners continued to furnish objections 
to any method of payment by which the amount earned is 
based on the screened coal only. 

The miners’ representatives on the subcommittee argued 
all Friday and Saturday in an endeavor to show that this 
demand would not injure the operators’ interests. At the same 
time the operators themselves were not idle and had their 
accountants preparing a statement in rebuttal. As both sides 
had their minds made up in the first instance argument was 
almost entirely futile. 

The failure to come to an agreement resulted in delaying 
the meeting between the anthracite operators and the miners 
which was scheduled for Monday, Feb. 28. The conferees 
decided to extend their meeting till last Thursday, Mar. 2, at 
1 pm., John P. White, the president of the United Mine 
Workers, believing that an agreement could be signed by that 
time. 

When the joint subcommittee met on Thursday it was 
announced that Hugh Shirkie, who had presided at the Mobile 
conference, would be unable to attend, and J. C. Kolsem, who 
also comes from Terre Haute, was chosen in his stead. 
William Green was again elected secretary, and C. E. 
McLaughlin was reélected as his assistant. 


Miners’ Leaders Are Hopeful of Settlement 


The miners earlier in the day had expressed themselves as 
believing that, as most of the preliminary work had been done 
at the previous conferences in Mobile, the new agreement 
would soon be arranged. On the other hand, one of the oper- 
ators said it would probably be several days before an agree- 
ment was reached, “if at all.” 

The membership of the subcommittee is not precisely the 
same as at the Mobile conferences, and for this reason the 
names of the conferees are given as follows: 

Operators—John A. Donaldson and W. W. Keefer, of Penn- 
sylvania; Horace Robbins and C. E. Maurer, of Ohio; P. H. 
Penna and J. C. Kolsem, of Indiana; C. M. Moderwell and T. 
T. Brewster, of Illinois. 

Miners—Edward Stewart and William Mitch, of Indiana; 
Frank Farrington and Frank Hefferly, of Illinois; John Moore 
and G. W. Savage, of Ohio; Van Bittner and F. P. Hanaway, 
of Pennsylvania. 

John P. White and Frank J. Hayes, respectively president 
and vice-president of the miners’ organization, attend the 
conference, but have no vote. 

At the conclusion of the first day’s conference neither the 
miners nor operators would discuss what had transpired, but 
it was learned that Mr. White had led the argument for the 
miners. During the session the operators were in receipt of 
many telegrams, and it was reported unofficially that they 
were from the heads of industries now engaged in the manu- 
facture of war munitions. 


Operators Ask What Mine-Run Scale Will Cost 


On the day following the operators asked the miners’ 
representatives to confer among themselves and arrange 
tabulations showing what it will cost the operators should 
they adopt the mine-run basis of paying for coal. It was said 
the suggestion originated from the Pennsylvania operators 
and that they believed the information sought will enable 
them to deal more effectively with the other demands of the 
union. 

The operators also suggested that the miners surround the 
mine-run proposition with all the checks and safeguards that 
are provided in Ohio and Illinois. Accountants for the oper- 
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ators also prepared their statistics, and it was expected that 
the joint conference would be resumed during the afternoon. 
The miners were not ready, however, and the meeting was 
adjourned until 9 o’clock the next day, Saturday. 

At the end of the day Mr. Hayes expressed himself as hope- 
ful of a quick and happy termination, saying, “The whole 
matter is technical, and when people deliberate in figures, 
they are down to brass tacks and business.” 

No joint session was held on Saturday, the miners still 
being in consultation over their figures, although the oper- 
ators said they were ready to proceed. Then an adjournment 
was taken to Monday morning, and the anthracite conference 
that was called for that day was put over until Thursday, 
Mar. 2. 

At the conclusion of the conference on Monday the minersg’ 
representatives expressed themselves as pleased with the 
day’s work and believed that an agreement was but the work 
of a few hours or a couple of days at the most. The operators 
were not so hopeful. The conference, which began at 9 o’clock, 
continued without lunch until 8, although the hour for 
adjournment had been set for 1. 


Anticipate Increase of 3 to 5 Per Cent. 


Some of the operators believed that the miners would be 
granted the mine-run system now in force in Ohio, and one 
operator also conceded a slight advance of from 3 to 5 per 
cent. Other operators were strongly against this program. 
It was contended that if the mine-run plan is adopted and 
the other demands are granted it will make a total increase 
of illic. per ton. Much objection was made to this. The 
operators from western Pennsylvania firmly objected to the 
mine-run system being added to further increases in the 
wage scale. 

At the end of the day it was said that no further progress 
had been made than was reached on Saturday. The Illinois 
operators held a consultation among themselves later in the 
day. 

Mr. Moderwell called the meeting the ‘first class in mathe- 
matics.” Another operator said: “We want to find out how 
much it is going to cost if we grant the demands and that is 
why we asked the miners to figure up the mine-run proposi- 
tion. Then we will determine what, if anything, we will 
concede.” 

When the conference adjourned after 4 o’clock on Tuesday 
the conferees were no nearer an agreement than on the pre- 
vious day. The two sessions were devoted to a discussion of 
the mine-run basis and its equivalents. 

There were several reports during the day as to what had 
taken place in the committee room, but no one would make a 
definite statement. 

Shortly before noon there was a heated discussion, and 
then the operators left the room, the miners remaining behind 
to go over their statistics and straighten out some differences. 
It was said the mine workers disagreed among themselves 
as to their figures. The conference was resumed shortly after 
2 o’clock and did not adjourn until after 4 p.m. 


Miners Lower Their Demands Considerably 


When the conference was resumed Wednesday morning a 
new wage scale was before the body for consideration. It 
had been submitted by the miners and is a modification of the 
original demands. It provides for an increase of 5.39c. per ton 
in the present western Pennsylvania rate for machine-mined 
coal and 8c. per ton to the present rates for all other classes 
in the four states—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
The morning session broke up shortly after 11 o’clock, the 
miners remaining in conference. The present rates and the 
new prices demanded follow: 

Machine mining—Western Pennsylvania, present rate 
44.61c., new rate 50c.; Illinois, Danville district, present rate 
5ic., new rate 54c.; central Illinois, present rate 54c., new rate 
57c.; southern Illinois, present rate, 50c., new rate 58c.; Ohio, 
present rate 47c., new rate 50c.; Indiana, punching machine, 
present rate 51c., new rate 54c.; and Indiana, chain machine, 
present rate 48%c., new rate 51%c. 

Pick mining—Illinois, Danville district, present rate 61c., 
new rate 64c.; southern Illinois, present rate 57c., new rate 
60c.; central Illinois, present rate, 61c., new rate 64c.; Indiana, 
present rate 61c., new rate 64c.; Ohio, present rate 67.10c., new 
rate 70.10c.; western Pennsylvania, present rate 56.11¢c., new 
rate 59.11c.; and western Pennsylvania, thick vein, present 
rate 64.64¢c., new rate 67.64c. 

In the afternoon the operators voted down the foregoing, 
proposition and offered an increase of 3.39c. per ton in western 
Pennsylvania and le. in all other districts. The miners re- 
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jected this offer. The Illinois operators did not vote and the 
miners claimed it was because those operators favored the 
miners; but the operators declared it was because the Illinois 
mine owners were against all concessions, which is more 
likely. A further conference was held in the evening. 


More Decisions of the Conciliation Board 


In the anthracite region the conciliation board has decided 
that the contract miners of the Harwood colliery of A. 
Pardee & Co. must be paid for filling a car of coal on the 
basis of the corrected measurement. Hitherto the volume 
of the car was figured as 101 cu.ft. Hereafter the volume 
shall be taken as 106.25 cu.ft., and the payment per car shall 
be regulated accordingly. 

A second complaint from the miners in the Harwood 
colliery was also decided in their favor. The rates for chutes 
with props and timbers are made $2.33 and $2.47 respectively, 
instead of $1.93 and $2.04 which the company has been paying. 

The miners of the Harleigh colliery of G. B. Markle Co. 
asked that they be placed on daywork in the performance of 
certain pillar work. In this case also the decision was given 
to the miners, the company being required to pay day wages 
in all cases similar to those submitted. 


Industrial Workers of the World Join Union 


Last week an account was given of the strike in the Green- 
wood colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co. It was explained 
that the miners in the union wanted to work, but the many 
men affiliated with the Industrial Workers of the World made 
that impossible by reason of their abstention. However, the 
union has made so many converts that work has been resumed 
in accord with a motion to that end passed by Local 1036. 

The company superintendents, BH. R. Pettebone and C. 
Dorrance, refused to treat with the men, declaring that the 
contract, which does not expire until Apr. 1, 1916, required 
that the miners present their grievances to the company and 
to the conciliation board before going on strike. 


Miners Will Enter More Actively Into Politics 


The tridistrict board of the anthracite region has listed the 
legislative reforms it desires to see carried, and the entry of 
the miners into politics is to be anticipated throughout the 
United States; for in Great Britain they already constitute a 
strong political force, electing their own members of Parlia- 
ment, and at one time, before the days when such representa- 
tives were paid by the state, the miners themselves paid for 
their services. It is inevitable that an attempt will be made 
by British miners in this country to do what they have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing in the British Isles. The legislation 
sought as listed in the call of the officers of the tridistrict 
board is as follows: 

1. An amendment to the workmen’s compensation law, in- 
creasing the amount to be paid for total disability and ex- 
tending the time for which payments shall be made; also com- 
pensation for occupational diseases. 

2. The enactment of an old-age pension law. 

3. The extension of the bureau of the unemployed so as to 


make it operative in all parts of the state in the most ef- 


fective manner. 

4, An amendment to the law providing for mothers’ pen- 
sions, increasing the amount to be paid such persons as 
may be dependent upon the charity. 

5. An amendment to the state constabulary law, more 
clearly defining the rights, powers and duties of the force to 
the end that there may be no conflict in the authority between 
municipal guardians of the peace and the state organization. 

6. Improvement of the mining laws following several 
suggestions heretofore made to the legislature by the repre- 
sentatives of labor. 

7. Legislation to compensate the parents when children 
are forced under the law to relinquish jobs in order to at- 
tend school. 

8. The repeal of the law by which public-service corpora- 
tions compel payment for water, light, gas and electricity 
that is not used. In other words, the repeal of the so-called 
minimum rate, which is nothing more nor less than the special 
privilege to commercially rob and plunder the smaller con- 
sumers. 


Union Will Try to Organize the Strip Pits 


Cc. J. Albasin, of the No. 6 subdistrict in Ohio, known as 
eastern Ohio, has been ordered by President J. P. White to 
“organize the strip-pit mines at any cost.” There are un- 
organized strip-pit operations, one at Parlett, one near that 
village known as the Witch Hazel mine and one at Smith- 
field, all on the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. in Jefferson 
County. The Beech Flat mine is organized and has been 
for some time, but the union is desirous of securing an in- 
crease in scale. 
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At Parlette a strike was declared two weeks ago because 
the company refused to pay the scale already in operation at 
Rush Run, and $6 has been paid by the union to each of 
the striking men, of whom there are 40. Marco Roman is 
organizing the men and conducting the strike. 

The Brotherhood of Steam Shovelmen have contended for 
jurisdiction over the steam engineers, but as usual the United 
Mine Workers oppose the claim. The mine worker’s union 
is not a union for miners only, but for everyone in the in- 
dustry. It is one of the examples of industrial unionism as 
opposed to trade unionism. In the erection of a building 
twenty different trade unions may be represented; in the 
operation of a coal mine there is but one union—the United 
Mine Workers of America. As it covers a whole industry it 
is called an industrial union. All carpenters, steam engi- 
neers, machinists working around the mines wherever there 
is a union belong to a common industrial organization—the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


When Force Is Reduced Who Shall Be Laid Off? 


Near Booneville, Ind., at the Big Four mine the manage- 
ment decided to close a portion of the mine, laying some of 
the men idle. Those who were discharged have threatened 
those who retained their jobs if they continued at work. The 
idle men want the work divided among them all, but those 
who were continued at work refused to make this arrange- 
ment and are upheld by President John P. White and the 
district officers of the union. 

The Ayrshire miners have espoused the cause of the idle 
men and have threatened trouble. Sheriff Centry, hearing 
that a telephone threat had been made by the Ayrshire min- 
ers that they would raid the Big Four mines, has asserted 
that he will swear in extra deputies to protect the 70 men 
threatened, and the local union is trying to obtain an in- 
junction to restrain the Ayrshire miners from interfering with 
the working of the Big Four mine. 

Those who are desirous of seeing an increase in wages 
in West Virginia to justify a higher wage scale in other 
states will be glad to note that the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
has just given its telegraphic operators a 7-per cent. increase 
to date from Mar. 1 and has announced that all men who have 
been with the company 10 years will be given a 20-day vaca- 
tion during the year. 

The miners in Iowa will probably ask a 20-per cent. in- 
crease in wages, but they will not favor a suspension unless 
a contract cannot be made. 


Urge Company To Give Local the Check-Off 


Recently about 300 miners went on strike at No. 6 mine 
of the Oklahoma Consolidated Coal Co., near Dewar, Okla., 
because the company refused to pay the check-off to the local 
union. The district executive committee ordered the men 
to return to work, and the mines have resumed operations. 
It appears that a committee of miners from No. 5 demanded 
that the check-off dues be withheld from the local union, 
and when the men of No. 6 mine demanded that the money 
be paid over, their demand was refused, and accordingly they 
went on strike. 

Mike Broshears, a miner who claimed compensation from 
the Oklahoma Consolidated Coal Co. because it excluded him 
from its mines for his alleged activity in United Mine Workers’ 
affairs, has lost his suit against the company. 


Varying Action on the Liquor Question 


A correspondent calls attention to the contrast between the 
enforcement of Rule G by the Hudson Coal Co. and the al- 
leged action of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. 
The former concern declared it to be its intention to discharge 
all salaried men who were seen entering a saloon or leav- 
ing it and were known to be addicted to intoxicating drink. 
The R. & P. C. & I. Co. is said to have discharged its chief 
engineer because he ventured to vote for a “dry” judge. An 
editorial in a local paper has since attempted to justify the 
action of the company by saying that it could not secure or 
hold miners where liquor is not obtainable, and thus the com- 
pany was justified in requiring the officials to work for its 
interests. 

Perhaps this was the course of reasoning of the company, 
though that is questionable. It is certain that a saloon is 
not now found an advantage in a mining town. It may bring 
in new men, but it also drives them away. It may for a 
while add to the mining force, but it reduces the product. A 
further reason is needed to justify even economically the 
seeking of a license at mines if coal output is desired. The 
recent explosion at the Ernest mine should make everyone 
anxious to see that the mine is worked and managed by sober 
men, though there is of course nothing to show that intem- 
perance had anything to do with that disaster. 
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Who’s Who in Coal Mining 
Ww. W. Imglis 

The vacancy in the forces of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. caused by the death of Arthur 
C. La Monte has been filled by the appointment of Major 
W. W. Inglis to the position of general manager of 
the coal department. For the first time in a long period 
the Lackawanna has gone outside of its own organization 
to fill an important position. Apparently it was decided 
that the company needed a certain man, and nothing was 
allowed to stand in the way of getting him. 

Major Inglis has been general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. for several years, so he enters the new 
position with a record of successful experience which has 
been gained in the field in which his work will continue. 
The conditions in the northern part of the anthracite 
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district are quite different from those of the southern 
part, and a somewhat different kind of management is 
required. The Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the Lacka- 
wanna are close neighbors, and experience gained in the 
service of one is useful in the service of the other. 

It was 32 years ago, Apr. 1, 1884, that Mr. Inglis 
entered the coal business as office boy for the Hillside 
Coal and Iron Co. In 1890 he was made chief clerk. 
In 1901 he became superintendent. About six months 
later, Sept. 15, 1902, he was made superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. In 1909 he became general super- 
intendent of the two companies, and in 1913 he was 
promoted to the position of general manager of both 
concerns. On Feb. 21 he assumed complete control of 
the coal department of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
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Western R.R., with its 25 collieries and 26,000 employees. 
The title of major was earned by service in the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard and by active service during the 
Spanish-American War. 

Though Major Inglis entered the business of coal pro- 
duction by way of the office, he has refused to confine 
himself to office work, but has made himself thoroughly ~ 
familiar with every detail of mining and preparation. He 
knows the coal business from top to bottom and is one | 
of the most energetic executives in the anthracite district. 
Those who know him feel sure that, in becoming general 
manager of the coal department of the Lackawanna, he 
will be a real manager, for he will take pains to know 
every detail of the business and will accept the full re- 
sponsibility with the title. 

Mr. Inglis is president of the Bible class of one of 
the Scranton Presbyterian churches. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Engineers’ Society of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

& 
Coal-eMime Fatalities im 1915 


By Apert H. Fay 


The returns received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, from the state mine inspectors show 
a gratifying decrease in the number of fatalities occurring 
in and about the coal mines in the United States during 
1915. The number of fatalities reported during the year 
was 2,264, as compared with 2,454 in 1914 and 2,785 in 
1913. The actual number killed during 1915 was the . 
lowest for any year since 1906, when there were 2,138 
fatalities reported. The fatality rate per 1,000 men em- 
ployed for 1915 is 2.95, as compared with 3.22 in 1914 
and 3.73 in 1913. The rate for 1915 +s the lowest since 
1898, during which year it was 2.71. | 

According to the United States Geological Survey, the , 
production of coal for 1915 was 518,000,000 tons, so that 
a fatality rate based on the production of coal for the 
year represents one death for each 228,799 tons of coal 
produced, which is the largest production per fatality 
during the history of coal mining in the United States. 

During 1915 there were 11 mine disasters (the same 
as in 1914) in which 5 or more men were killed. The 
number of men killed in such disasters in 1915 was 262, 
as compared with 316 in 1914, a net reduction of 54, 
or 1% per cent. The principal decreases in fatalities are 
in falls of roof, haulage, gas explosions and shaft acci- 
dents. The states showing the largest decrease in fatali- 
ties are Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, 
Oklahoma, West Virginia and Wyoming. ; 

While it is not possible to attribute this reduction to 
any one of the many agencies striving to reduce mine 
accidents, each deserves credit for the part it has taken 
in the work. The saving of lives has been the result of 
closer and more careful inspection by the state inspectors ; 
better enforcement of laws and regulations by the opera-_ 
tors; the miner’s realization of the dangers attending his 
daily work and his efforts to reduce accidents, due to the 
educational campaign conducted in his behalf; the more 
general use of safety lamps in doubtful mines; the use 
of permissible explosives; the humidifying of dusty 
mines; first-aid and rescue training, which saves lives 
that might otherwise be lost by reason of injuries received ; 
the enactment of accident compensation laws, and the 
spirit of codperation on the part of all concerned. 
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Philanthropy and Profit have been laid idle or make only half a full run. They 


Some one ventured recently to say that the operator 
does nothing out of pure philanthropy. He should be 
drummed out of camp. The operators are doing many 
things out of the desire to help their men, and the miners 
show a similar disposition to aid their fellow employees 
and often to help the company employing them. 

Such minds as scorn philanthropy as a motive of action 
are the cause of the lack of that virtue in others. Only 
by loudly proclaiming what philanthropy we meet can 
we increase its quantity and make more numerous the 
souls animated by it. 

But philanthropy as a movement, not as a sentiment, can 
only come in any quantity from a full purse. Neither the 
operator in the bituminous region nor the miner anywhere 
can show philanthropy on a large scale. Little deeds which 
do not cost much money can be and are being done by 
both, and so far as they are able both miner and operator 
are showing their disposition toward generosity. Only in 
the anthracite region and in some nonunion sections is 
enough money being made to permit of a broad campaign 
of liberality. In one region in particular much of the 
work has been done by money ¢ecured by profits in another 
industry as the coal business did not furnish the required 
profit. 

However, something which admirably simulates philan- 
thropy springs instantly into existence just as soon as 
the maintenance of proper relations between miners and 
operators is made profitable. A new compensation law 
has made it a source of revenue to provide for the safety 
and comfort of the miners, and the operator is seizing the 
opportunity of making money by spending it in the em- 
ployee’s interest. 

Similarly the day-wage bonus system would pay a 
premium to that operator who would enable his em- 
ployees to earn the fattest envelope. Today he has little 
interest other than a philanthropic one in the tonnage of 
his miners. It is true that a large tonnage per man and 
fewer men has been hailed as the most profitable way of 
running a mine. Such concentration pays, it is true, if 
it costs nothing or very little, but it will bankrupt any 
company which expends much money in providing such 
earning facilities for its men. Some of the more philan- 
thropic firms which tried such benevolent methods without 
having a low wage scale or an unlimited purse—such as the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co.—have gone to the wall. 

Those of the operators who would like to see the-dawn 
of a new day when there will be an award for codperation 
between operators and miners will welcome the day-wage 
bonus system. They will see an opportunity to practice 
welfare work without loss and on true commercial prin- 
ciples. 

‘They may be willing to hire a driver or two more so as 
to be sure of giving their miners a steady supply of cars. 
They may be able to put aside a locomotive which has been 
in the habit of getting out of order and which has been 
the cause of frequent delays on the road whereby men 


may find it profitable to haul their men to their work 
when the distances are great so that these men will 
arrive earlier and do a bigger day’s work. Many a ques- 
tion will solve itself when the interest of the operator 
as well as the desire of the miner is to see that each man 
is enabled to put out a large tonnage. 

What does it matter now if cars go off the track in 
the rooms and delay the miner? At the end of the day 
he gets credit for less cars or tons and the loss falls on 
him. If, however, the turn is made even, every week 
the loss falls on all the miners. It doesn’t fall on the 
operator in any event, so wood rails will serve as well 
as iron, especially if the cars are small and the use of 
wood is in any way practicable. 

Why put in shortwall machines which cut more coal? 
The price paid for breast-machine cutting is no more 
than where shortwall machines are provided. The last 
man to be considered is the miner. 

But we try to arrange that the driver will find his cars 

waiting for him at the switch. To this end we scold 
the rock dumper if he is slow in unloading the rock when 
it comes to him; we berate the dumper and the trimmer 
if there is a delay at the tipple; we harry the motorman 
at the siding if he has been slow in making his run or 
has hitched on a few cars less than a full trip; but if 
the tracklayer doesn’t get the miner’s switch in for a 
whole day who cares? Only the miner. 
_ If there is a shortage of props and a man goes home, 
who suffers as much as the miner? The operator is not 
financially concerned in the fortunes of his employees. 
There is nothing automatic in the relation between them, 
for what injures one is not detrimental to the other. So 
each goes about his separate purposes. 

Many of the miners are scandalously indifferent as to 
their hours and methods of work. But the bulk of the 
inefficiency usually rests with the operator and will so 
rest till there is profit in codrdination of effort between 
operator and miner. Given payment per day as well as 
per ton, the miner will come into his own rapidly. It is 
to be hoped that as a result of a new settlement a cash 
bonus of 25c. to 35c. per day will be provided for every 
miner who stays in the mine a full shift and that this 
premium will take the place of a percentage increase 
in the tonnage rate. 

Another Success Number 


Those subscribers to Coal Age who have read the paper 
more than a year undoubtedly remember the Success issue 
that was published the first week in April, 1915. The 
second Success Number will be printed April 1 of this 
year, and we are desirous of having all our friends co- 
operate with us to make this coming special issue more 
valuable and of greater interest than the Success Number 
issued a year ago. 

It is intended that this second Success issue shall fol- 
low closely along the lines planned for the same number 
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last year. It will deal only with that which has abso- 
lutely made good, whether it be a man, a method or a 
machine. We want to tell how success was won here, 
there and everywhere. If a mine was a failure once 
upon a time and is now a successful operation, how was 
the change brought about? If some installation of ma- 
chinery has bettered conditions, increased efficiency and 
lowered costs, tell us about it. 

If you can’t prepare a Success story for us yourself, 
then make a suggestion concerning something appropriate 
that you have in mind, and we'll follow the tip and en- 
deavor to get the facts ourselves. If you have a good 
story of an actual instance, but don’t care to sign the 
article, remember you don’t have to. We must know 
who submits the facts, but it is not necessary for the 
writer to divulge his name if there is some reason for 
his not doing so. Every article we publish will be paid 
for at a liberal rate, so that the author will not only 
benefit his friends in the industry but will profit himself. 

If you know of some man who started in the mines as 
a poor boy, handicapped at every turn by unfavorable 
circumstances, and who in spite of such lack of oppor- 
tunity has made his way to a position of trust and re- 
spect, tell us the story, for it is just such cases that lend 
inspiration to others who are fighting against seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles. Viewed in the light of strict 
justice, many a foreman or superintendent is a greater 
personal success than the president of the company he 
works for. 

In order that all who desire to do so may prepare some- 
thing for this special number we have decided to limit 
each contributor to one article. Therefore select your 
subject today and start your article at once. We will 
add many pages to the usual size of our paper, so that 
there will be room for contributions from all our readers 
who wish to have a hand in the preparation of this spe- 
cial number. Nothing is closer to the hearts of all than 
the magic word “Success.” Nothing is easier to talk 
about and nothing is more interesting to read about. We 
are going to count on everyone who has ever contributed 
to Coal Age to have an article in our Apr. 1 issue. We 
want a lot of readers who have never written for us to 
start their first article in our Success Number. All mat- 
ter should be in our hands not later than Mar. 20. Get 
busy! 


» 


Drilling and Shooting Coal 


Speaking of the great safety movement that has in 
recent years gained tremendous strength and swept away 
many dangerous pzactices and conditions in all indus- 
tries, and in none more than in the mining of coal, there 
is no more potent factor—nothing more sure of producing 
results—than discussion. The various opinions and con- 
clusions expressed are thus arrayed against each other, 
and the weak points and fallacies in each are exposed. 

Among the many important subjects relating to coal 
mining recently discussed in Coal Age, there have been 
numerous references indirectly to the dangers incident 
to blasting coal and rock in mines. Incidentally refer- 
ence has been made to certain dangerous practices com- 
non to miners when shooting the coal. Many good 
tuggestions have been offered in this connection which 
if put into practice would greatly minimize the dangers 
of blasting. We have lately received numerous requests 
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for a thorough discussion of this subject in all.its branches 
and under all conditions common to coal mining. 

This suggestion meets with the hearty approval of Coal 
Age, and we gladly invite all practical mining men to 
send us their suggestions, thoughts and experiences re- 
lating to the handling of explosives, from the time they 
leave the magazine on the surface until the shot is fired 
in the mine; the most practicable and the safest methods 
to be employed in blasting coal and rock, the conditions 
under which shotfirers should be employed, their authority 
and the manner in which they should be paid, the range 
of their work, as to whether they should not only fire 
but load the hole, and when this work should be done 
and the manner in which the shotfirer should proceed 
in its execution, the extent of territory of which he 
should have charge, his relation to other shotfirers em- 
ployed in the same mine, and to state what precautionary 
measures should be adopted to insure the safety of shot- 
firers in the performance of their work. 

It would be well to discuss also the conditions under 
which the employment of shotfirers would not be re- 
quired, and in this connection also to discuss the respon- 
sibilities that rest on the individual miner in the prep- 
aration of his charge, its insertion in the hole and the 
tamping and firing of shots, the necessity of a certain 
time for firing, the order of firing, considering at the 
same time the escape of each man after lighting his shot, 
the necessity of warning men working in adjoining places, 
and especially the danger that has so often proved fatal 
of blowing through into another room or entry where 
the thickness of the protecting pillar has been under- 
estimated. 

Coal Age urges a most thorough discussion of this 
important subject. 

Standardizing Mine Reports 

and Mining Practice 


For some time past attention has been drawn to the 
need of the adoption of a uniform period for tabulating 
the statistical reports of mining and other accidents in 
the different states. This need has been greatly empha- 
sized since the inauguration of the work of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. It is apparent to the most prejudiced 
mind that the highest efficiency can be attained in any 
industry only by constantly studying the methods, condi- 
tions and practice in other fields and using the knowledge 
gained by such study and comparison to improve condi- 
tions at home. The Federal Bureau of Mines has been 
compiling statistical reports of mining in the several 
states, so as to enable a just comparison to be made that 
would greatly assist in determining the best types of 
mining practice. In order to facilitate this work the 
bureau has strongly urged that all state mining depart- 
ments should adopt the calendar year ending Dec. 31 as 
the statistical year for terminating their reports. 

It was for this purpose that the bureau called the 
conference of all mine inspectors in the United States, 
commissioners of industrial organizations and bureaus to 
meet at Washington to discuss the conditions existing in 
the several states and formulate if possible steps leading 
to the general adoption of a uniform statistical year. The 
conference was largely attended, and the discussion that. 
took place will undoubtedly bear fruit in the near future 
and lead to good results. 
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School Grounds in Coal Towns 


By Karu B. LoumMan* 





SY NOPSIS—School grounds should be large and 
placed for the most part back of the school. Gar- 
dens for the teaching of horticulture to children 
are often made too large. Suggestions are made 
as to the shrubs and trees which should be planted. 





Time was when school for the most part meant all 
work and little play. It was the generation of the school- 
master, under whose stern régime everything was ruled 
with an iron hand. He was a symbol of hard, unre- 
lenting work. 

At present there is somewhat of a reversing of the 
old methods. Little work and much relaxation and ef- 
forts to make work much like play seem to be the aim 
of the new generation in its school management. 

No wonder, therefore, that attention is being directed 
more and more to the facilities for play, and especially 
with reference to the grounds adjoining or surrounding 
the school. There is an augmented desire to make the 
grounds a pleasant place, wherein to play, and at the 
same time there is an attempt to afford a more attractive 
setting to the school building, so as to make it a more 
inviting place wherein to work. 

Within the mining communities, fortunately, there 
has been likewise evidence of this awakening. Now and 
then one is pleased to see, for example, a schoolyard 
nicely maintained, with perhaps a plot of grass, some 
bright flowers in the midst of it and an overarching tree 
or two casting a pleasing shade upon the grounds. 


ScHoot Grounps SHOULD Cover A HAuF-AcRE 


Such instances, indeed, convey a good impression wher- 
ever they are seen. But too often in the coal regions 
ene meets with conditions that are not so favorable as 
these. Far too frequently the school grounds are in- 
adequate both as to size and facilities or are of decidedly 
barren appearance. In such places the children are likely 
to think the dangerous public road is a better place for 
romping during recess and before and after school than 
are the sordid school grounds which are provided for them. 

But in what way do better school surroundings affect 
especially the problems of mining communities? First, 
the advantage of improved environment is particularly 
vital to the children of miners, whose home surroundings 
generally are not any too favorable. Second, mining 
towns are disposed to be slightly more squalid and back- 
ward in physical improvement than other communities; 
and an improved school ground will mean one more touch 
of verdure, of pleasantness, to the aspect of the com- 
munity, one more step toward the rejuvenation and rec- 
lamation of that community. Let us consider some of 
the contributory elements of an effective school ground. 





*Landscape architect, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


The school ground must first of all be of adequate 
size. Anyone who for five minutes has watched children 
on the rampage will catch readily the importance of this 
necessity. We shall discover on inquiry that most grounds 
are entirely too small for their purpose. They should 
cover at least a half-acre, if not more. 

The buildings should be placed so as not to interfere 
with the use of the grounds. In general, a school build- 
ing should be located pretty well forward on the lot, 
because that allows of a larger area in the back of the 
school, a portion of the ground, which is usually more 
desirable for play purposes. 

If there are to be any outbuildings, they should be 
on the back line of the lot. In quite a few mining 





A GOOD SCHOOL NEEDING LANDSCAPE TREATMENT 


communities the absence of a water system compels the 
placement of sanitaries out of doors instead of inside 
the buildings. Under such circumstances these should 
be separated from each other by the entire length of the 
lot, by a fence with trailing vines or by a thick planting 
of shrubbery. 

Wherever fences are necessary, hedges often may sat- 
isfy the requirements, and if not, a strong wire fence 
probably will do so if “boy high, boy strong and boy 
tight.” 

FaciniTies For Pray SHouLD BE PROVIDED 

A further requisite and an indispensable one to the 
working out of a good school ground is proper provi- 
sion for play. First of all, there should be if possible 
a boys’ baseball diamond, with 60 ft. between bases. Also 
there should be some apparatus such as swings, slides 
and seesaws, together with adequate open ground for the 
usual games. Clearly the question of playgrounds is so 
large a one in itself that it should be taken up quite 
apart from that of school grounds. 

By teaching upon the school grounds the simpler ele- 
ments of horticulture and their application, it is often 
quite possible within a mining town to develop.an inter- 
est in gardening among at least a few of the children. 
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An area so set apart should be rather small, perhaps 
not more than one-eighth of an acre in extent. It may 


be made to form an attractive feature in the general . 


effect, yet if untended and too large, a wilderness of 
weeds is likely to replace the garden on which hopes 
had been set and the end would be little better than if 
there had been no such provision at all. 


PLANTING SCHEME SHOULD BE PLANNED Last 


Ill-ordered tree planting, often under the influence 
and guidance of a presuming nurseryman, will not by 
any means answer the needs of a school ground. Before 
any planting whatever is attempted the arrangement of 
the area must be completed. Paths, walks, open places 
for games, special compartments for school gardens—all 
of these things must be properly located with reference 
to convenience, simplicity and orderliness. Then and 
then only should follow the question of planting. 

Shrubs may be introduced along the foundations of the 
school to serve as a transition between the building and 
the ground. They will continue to perform that mission 
even through ‘the winter, unlike annuals and perennials 
that die down in the fall and which for that reason are 
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not practicable for this purpose. The following shrubs 
are particularly hardy and useful in this direction: Van 
Houtte’s spirea, Thunberg’s barberry, Lemoine’s deutzia, 
globe flower, Regel’s privet, white kerria, indian currant, 
snowberry and yellow root. 

This list, supplemented by such larger varieties as the 
golden bell, common barberry, carnelian cherry, Siberian 
red ozier, Japanese and common privet, bush honeysuckle, 
mock orange, the viburnums and lilacs, may be exceed- 
ingly valuable for planting along the property bounds 
and for screening off any unsightly views. 

Where there are out-of-door toilets, vines may assist 
materially in helping to conceal them. The Virginia 
creeper of our woods, which colors so beautifully in the 
fall, is preéminently of value. But there are also the 
honeysuckles, which are excellent if allowed to bunch 
and trail at their own sweet will, or clematis paniculata 
and virginiana, which climb fairly well after receiving 
some encouragement and possess attractive fruit as well 
as flowers. 

Also, a tree or two may be placed on the southern or 
southwest side of the building, so as to afford shade and 
an additional attractiveness of setting and enframement. 
The choice of these should be limited so as not to ex- 
clude such trees as the blue spruce and the catalpa 
bungeii. Rather should we choose such trees as the ma- 
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ples—sugar, red, Norway (but not the silver maple) 3 
the oaks—scarlet, white, red and pin; the tulip tree, the 
buttonwood, the beech, the ash and the basswood. 

Of course, the material for planting may be bought 
from the nurseries, but it may often be far more cheaply 
gathered from the mountainsides. In the latter case the 
material may be put in final place at once, or on the 
other hand it may be grown in nursery rows on the school 
grounds and the time of planting postponed until an 
appropriate and convenient time, for example Arbor Day. 

The planting of carpet beds, so called, in the school- 
yard, with such flowers as geranium and coleus, under 
usual circumstances may be permissible.. The only ob- 
jections seem to lie in the fact that such a manner of 
planting means more care and hence more expense, and 
also offers in the winter time only a stretch of bare 
ground. Shrubbery inclosing a well-kept lawn is often 
more desirable, or if flowers are to be introduced, they 
should rather be chosen from the perennial varieties that 
live on from year to year instead of dying down and re- 
quiring renewal each season. 

Improved school grounds in the coal regions will serve 
as an example to the children. The latter in turn will 
assist In carrying back to their homes the contagion of 
improvement. So that schools and their surroundings 
may become important factors, not only in the lives of 
the children, but in the lives of the people generally. In 
fact, the improved school ground will mean a big step 
toward the ultimate beautification of a given community. 
If we will bend our efforts, therefore, toward. a more 
adequate school ground, we shall at last succeed in mak- 
ing it not merely a beauty spot in the community, but 
also shall do much toward making the whole town a 
beauty spot in the hearts of the people. 


a 
INeystone Mining Institute 


Much of the work for safety is being done by institutes 
which do not have their speeches printed or their meetings 
noticed in the public press. Nevertheless their influence 
is strong in the promotion of safety. 

One of the leading institutes is composed of the 
employees of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co. They 
held their seventh annual banquet at the New Fisher 
House, Greensburg, on Saturday, Feb. 5, and in his 
opening words William Nesbit, the president, was able to 
record the good results obtained by the members of the 
institute in their efforts to reduce accidents. In 1915 
there were only five fatal accidents, yet the tonnage was 
3,700,000 tons, which is 740,000 tons per fatal accident. 
In 1914 there were 14 fatal accidents, although the out- 
put was 200,000 tons less. 

Willam Nesbit was followed by Col. Richard Coulter, 
president of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co., and songs 
were sung by Giovanni Chiappetta and John Bonham. 
The latter can not only sing effectively, but is an adept 
at Yiddish monologue, and with Nettie Corneke, Giovanni 
Chiappetta and Bella Goddard, the accompanist, he intro- 
duced some interesting Italian street singing. The music 
was furnished by the band of the Tenth Regiment. 

The institute consists of the officials of the company— 
the mine superintendents, foremen, inspectors, firebosses 
and assistant foremen. 
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Imcreasing Price of Coal 


Letter No. 1—In all the discussion of the pending is- 
sues between the miners and their employers the former 
seem to have forgotten their brethren who buy the coal. 
In this connection my thoughts have been turned to the 
city dweller’s attitude toward the miners’ increase, by the 
reading of the operators’ advertisement that appeared, 
in Coal Age, Feb. 12, p. 21, warning the public of the 
situation that confronts them in the present crisis, owing 
to the inevitable increase that will follow in the price of 
coal to domestic users. 

It is a pertinent fact and one not to be overlooked 
that every increase in the price of coal works toward 
making more idle days for the mines. To explain: The 
average wage earner in the city would be glad to get 
our mining “patch” ash piles to burn in his furnace. 
We who live near the mines have but a faint idea of 
how the outside buyer of coal seeks to use every avail- 
able ounce of the precious material, which we sell him 
at a rate he considers above his means. 

Gas now takes and wili continue to take the place of 
anthracite for cooking purposes in many households, and 
where gas is not to be had the oil stove is keeping the 
coal dealer from the door. This condition means a cur- 
tailment in the consumption of domestic coal on which 
the collieries’ profitable orders chiefly depend. There- 
fore it is a problem whether it would not be better for 
the miner to have reasonably steady employment at a 
fair wage than broken time at a higher rate than the 
industry can stand. 

No effort is made by the companies to sell their product 
in the summer months, except by making the reductions 
in price that prevail at that time. Hence, under the 
present conditions, the coal trade is best when coal is 
most expensive. The operating cost of a colliery, as 
is well known, is considerably greater for outside work 
in the winter months. Perhaps some genius will evolve 
a plan to induce the buying public to get their coal at a 
time when stripping operations and other outside mining 
work can be performed at a profit and when the problem 
of producing a large tonnage is not nearly so difficult as 
in the freezing months of the year. 


MEANING OF THE MINERS’ DEMANDS 


The rank and file of the miners do not seem to grasp, 
even faintly, the meaning of their demands. The outside 
workers and the inside company men are the ones mostly 
interested in the wage parley. ‘This class of labor has 
grown restive, and it is up to the heads of the union forces 
to meet this condition. The shift hands feel that the 
miners get the cream of every wage increase and that 
they themselves are ignored in the settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

However, when trouble is brewing the miner at once 
goes to the dayworker for his support. The 8-hour day 
does not interest the contract miner, as he seldom works 
that many hours a day now. He is not bound by stated 


hours and can go to the surface any time when he feels 
he has made a day’s pay, be it early or late. That the 
dayworker needs an increase in pay and needs it much 
almost any mine official will admit. This class of labor 
is becoming scarce around the mines and will be more 
so if medical examinations are made any more strict 
than they are at present. At a number of mines men 
whose health will not permit them to work underground 
have found work jobbing around the breakers. 

Under the compensation laws some of the companies 
are excluding this class of men from the mine, many 
being refused employment in any capacity. The wages 
are so low in outside occupations that unskilled “huskies” 
go into the mines as soon as opportunity offers. This 
has embarrassed the outside foreman, who is dependent 
on whatever workers he can secure and hold. The new 
wage scale, whatever it may be, will mean a readjustment 
of working conditions at the mines. 

Another factor in the coming adjustment is the unusual 
cost of operating material. Steel products for mining 
are going up in price every day. Dynamite and blast- 
ing supplies are doubled in cost to the companies, while 
other supplies are on the upward trend. The compensa- 
tion insurance premiums will doubtless find their way into 
the coal price, and to sum up, as the lawyers say, we miners 
will get a raise, but it will be gobbled up by Mr. Highcost 
of Living as soon as it arrives. J. KENVIN. 

Maryd, Penn. 

x 
Recovery of Pillar Coal 


Letter No. 2—I read with interest the letter of J. B., 
Coal Age, Jan. 29, p. 218, relating to the recovery of 
pillar coal, and would like to give my own experience in 
pillar workings, having always been very successful in 
extracting the coal from pillars and stumps. 

However, it is a fact that every mine does not present 
the same conditions that will make it possible to recover 
a like percentage of coal in drawing back the pillars. 
Some mines have a hard roof and soft bottom, while 
others have a weak, shaly roof and solid bottom. For 
this reason one must study carefully the conditions of 
roof and floor and use those methods that are best adapted 
to the case in hand. 

I will describe briefly the plan followed in a mine where 
I have been employed for a long time, which is located 
in the Ligonier Valley. This mine is well managed, and 
both the superintendent and mine foreman are men of 
experience in the mining of coal, but they are always 
willing to listen to good suggestions as to the best methods 
to adopt in drawing back the pillars. In this seam there 
is a foot of coal overlaid with a thin layer of bony, then 
a drawslate, and a shale that measures 6 ft. in thickness. 
Blasting is not permitted in the mine, owing to the bad 
roof. 

The rooms are driven on 35-ft. centers, and I have 
found that when they are driven up narrow, leaving from 
13 to 15 ft. of pillars between them, more coal can be 
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taken out than when the rooms are driven wider than 
this. The reason is that when they are driven wide a 
longer time is required to finish the rooms, and the 
weight settles heavily on the timbers, which require to 
be replaced before the pillars can be drawn back. Also, 
when the room is driven too wide, the roof falls in such 
a way as to impede the work of drawing back the pillars. 
Again, if the pillars are left more than 15 ft. wide, the 
work on the pillars becomes very dangerous owing to 
heavy roof falls. In that case not over 50 per cent. of 
pillar coal can be recovered. The greatest percentage of 
coal is obtained when the rooms are driven not too wide 
and there is just strength enough in the pillar to check 
the heavy falls of roof. 

When drawing back the pillars, we have found that 
the best plan is to drive the crosscut through the pillar 
20 ft. back from the loose end and work out this stump 
toward the fall. By this means it is generally possible 
to take out the entire stump and fewer props are required 
to hold the roof in a solid and sound condition. As 
quickly as the stump is removed all timbers are withdrawn 
in that section. Another crosscut is then driven 20 ft. 
back and work commenced on the next stump. 


WorKING UNDER A Souip Roor 


Of course where the roof is solid the best plan is to 
drive rooms on 40-ft. centers, allowing 22 ft. for the 
width of the room and 18 ft. for the pillars. Then when 
drawing back the pillars, if the mine foreman will keep 
the work in line and not permit the men working on 
one pillar to advance too quickly, there is every possibility 
that 95 per cent. of the coal can be recovered. . 

I have noticed in our own mine that it sometimes hap- 
pens that a miner working out a stump will have only 
three or four cars of coal remaining at quitting time. It 
would require but a short time to take out this coal and 
complete the work on that stump. However, he is not 
permitted to do this, and in the morning he finds his 
free coal buried in a heavy fall and lost. 

Listie, Penn. JOHN MAgER. 


Thrift Among Miners 


Letter No. 1—In an editorial entitled “Mechanism of 
Thrift,” Coal Age, Oct. 23, p. 679, the writer takes the 
view that the reason for so much individual capital going 
to waste in mining villages is chiefly owing to the need 
of banking facilities in such towns. This view may be 
correct in some instances, but as a general proposition I 
believe it is not the main reason for such waste. ‘To 
my knowledge there are whole sections of country in 
which almost every mining village of any size has one 
or more banks, where miners would be welcome and where 
they can safely deposit their earnings. I am sorry to 
say, however, that these institutions are not patronized 
by miners as they deserve. 

It occurs to me that it is not so much a question of 
an insufficiency of banks as of getting miners to make 
use of the banks already established, and adopting econ- 
omical methods of living and saving instead of squan- 
dering their earnings. The fact that there is no bank in 
the small mining village where he lives is no excuse for 
the miner not laying his earnings by and depositing them, 
from time to time, in some bank in an adjoining town. 
Today much bank depositing is done through the mails, 
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and all mining villages are provided with post offices 
and mail routes. 

Many miners have but little conception of the true 
meaning of thrift. To them “thrift” means the making 
of big money and spending it as fast as it is made, 
with no thought of accumulating a dollar. The dic- 
tionary describes thrift as meaning gain or increase in 
worldly goods, ete. I understand the expression “me- 
chanism of thrift” to mean the art of managing one’s 
business affairs to advantage, which can only come as the 
result of close study and careful observation. Many 
miners understand how to manage their work to make 
good pay, but have little idea of how to spend the money 
that has cost so many hours of hard labor. In this re- 
spect they are complete failures. 


IMPROVIDENCE OF MINERS 


The miner who has no desire to accumulate his means 
for future needs generally regards as lucky the man who 
has practiced economy and as a result has a home and a 
bank account. Being a stranger to economy and fru- 
gality of living, the former does not realize that the lat- 
ter’s success is the result of practicing good sense and 
judgment. In order to spend his earnings as quickly as 
made, many a miner will lose one or two days a week, 
thereby not only reducing his income but to that extent 
lessening the output of the mine. A miner is frequently 
heard to remark that it is better to spend one’s money 
foolishly than to put it in a bank, because “all banks 
are unsafe.” 

The editorial further states, “Thrift is discouraged 
and the workman is blamed for faults of improvidence 
with which he is not rightly chargeable.” I would ask, 
In a mining town or camp where 200 or 300 men are 
employed and there are two good banks, who but the 
miner himself is to blame when he spends his money as 
fast as it is earned? Examples of such improvidence are 
not wanting in almost every mining town. Until the 
miner learns habits of economy and saving, increasing 
the number of banks in these towns will have little 
effect. . 


LaBoR AS AN INVESTMENT 


The closing paragraph of the editorial states, “Only 
when the workingman invests his money will he defend 
the rights of investors; only then will he realize that 
the profits of investment are not outrageously high.” 
Permit me to say that while this statement is true such 
an end will be attained only through education. The 
miner must first be educated to save his money instead 
of spending it foolishly. When times are prosperous, 
all workingmen, but especially miners, form extravagant 
habits, to change which for the practice of economy at 
other times will require a strong effort and much deter- 
mination. 

Could miners be brought to see that their labor is 
their capital and the wages earned are the dividends that 
they receive on the investment of each day’s toil, the 
situation would become more hopeful. When the miner 
comes to value his wages as the business man values the 
dividends received on his investments, and learns to 
deposit his earnings as the business man devotes his 
surplus dividends to increasing his invested capital, then 


and not before will this waste referred to in the edi- 
torial cease. 
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In my experience I have known miners who made good 
wages in the mine, but did not save a dollar, and after 
quitting the mine and engaging in other business, they 
accumulated quite a sum. Two of these men, I now 
recall, left the mine to engage in the grocery business. 
Beginning on a small scale at first, the business grew 
steadily, and in a few years they had accumulated several 
thousand dollars. The earnings of the business were 
small at first, but instead of spending this surplus as 
they did while in the mine, they put it back into the 
business. It is clear that if they had practiced the same 
businesslike policy and invested their surplus earnings 
when working as miners or deposited them in the bank, 
in a few years they would have had a bank account that 
would have surprised them. JOHN Rose. 

Dayton, Tenn. 

A Longwall Proposition 

Letter No. 1—Having had some experience in the 
method of transporting coal by conveyor at the working 
face, I was greatly interested in the inquiry of Joseph 
Jelinek, Coal Age, Feb. 5, p. 266. Judging, as well as 
one may, from the facts given in relation to the nature 
and thickness of the strata overlying the coal, I believe 
that the conditions presented are ideal for securing a 
slow bending or settlement of the roof, which is so desira- 
ble and, I may say, essential in all longwall work. 

The question of the number of roads or gateways lead- 
ing to the face, or in other words the distance between 
these roads, must be determined by the rate or speed at 
which the face can be pushed forward. This again will 
depend upon the strength of the coal or the manner in 
which it breaks when mined, the method of mining or 
undercutting the coal employed and, last but not least, 
the means adopted for transporting the coal along the 
face to the cars and loading the same. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF A CONVEYOR FACE 


In all conveyor faces where I have been employed the 
bottom had to be lifted so that the cars would stand 
below the level of the conveyor, which transported the 
coal along the face and loaded it into the car, as was 
explained.and illustrated some time since in Coal Age, 
Vol. 7, p. 136. When this method is employed the miner 
simply shovels the coal into the conveyor, which trans- 
ports it to the head of the road and dumps it into the 
car waiting there to be loaded. There are different types 
of these conveyors, which consist generally of a traveling 
belt supported on rollers in such a manner as to form a 
trough suitable for holding the coal and conveying it 
along the face to the car. Such a belt conveyor is admira- 
bly adapted for handling the coal at the working face in 
thin seams where the cars cannot be taken owing to lack 
of headroom. 

At one time I had charge of a section of working face 
where the conveyor used to transport the coal along the 
face to the roadhead was a sort of sled. This was about 
14 ft. long, 3 ft. wide and 8 in. high on the face side and 
14 in. on the gob side. This sled was drawn along the 
face by a main and tail rope. The coal was dumped by 
means of a sliding door, which was so arranged that it 
could be pulled forward and thus discharge the coal into 
the waiting car when the sled had reached the end of its 
journey. ‘The arrangement was automatic, the door 
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being set loose and free to move when the coal was to be 
discharged. The sled was hauled along the face by a 
small stationary compressed-air engine. 

However, we experienced numerous troubles in the 
operation of this scheme, which were only overcome by 
patience and perserverance. In my opinion the trans- 
portation of coal at the face of thin seams requires some 
such method as this, or the installation of a belt conveyor 
to which I have referred. It is only by this means that 
it is possible to cut out the heavy expense incurred by the 
necessity of maintaining a large number of roads or gate-' 
ways, which require constant brushing and timbering in 
order to keep them open and safe. Also, a decided benefit 
arises from having a less number of packwalls to build, 
and I should say from actual observation that this is a 
fact to be greatly appreciated in respect to economy in 
longwall work. 

I notice that in the present instance the coal is hard, 
and it may be assumed that the average output will not 
much exceed 2 tons per man per day. Also, since the 
overburden is not great, I believe that a distance of about 
6 yd. from the face would mark the point where the roof 
would settle to the floor and that this could be depended 
on to take place in from, say 3 to 6 days. On this basis 
it is possible to estimate the number of men that it would 
be necessary to employ on a given section or length of 
face in order to keep a sufficient space open for the oper- 
ation of the conveyor. This will also show the number 
of tons that can be loaded each day in each section. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. Luxton. 





Letter No. 2—Referring to the inquiry of Joseph 
Jelinek, Coal Age, Feb. 5, p. 266, in reference to working 
a thin seam of coal that varies from 20 to 27 in. in 
thickness, more data should have been given and it 
should have been stated whether the 2 ft. of soft sandy 
shale, which separates the coal seam proper from the 2 ft. 
of impure coal lying above it, is taken down and stowed 
in the gob, or whether this is left up with the impure 
coal that the inquiry states is not mined because it is 
not marketable. 

Some ten years ago I worked a seam of coal of the 
same thickness as the one here mentioned. The seam had 
a slate roof 2 ft. in thickness. Not being able to obtain 
the desired output, I determined to take down this 2 ft, 
of roof slate and use it for building good packwalls. The 
result was that we almost doubled our output at a slight 
increase in the cost of operation. The packwalls were 
started on a thin layer of slack to-form a bed for the 
slate, which was carried up to the roof and wedged tightly 
at the top. The building of these packwalls saved the 
expense of putting in cribs. 

For the sake of experiment we worked the two sides 
of the mine differently, using a tail rope on one side and 
ponies on the other. On the side where a tail rope was 
used, we laid switches. These were “tongue switches,” 
with a guard rail on the gob side. 

Where the ponies were working, we laid a steel plate 
5 ft. square at the head of the road, allowing the track 
to project about 6 in. onto the plate. The plate served 
to swing the cars as they were pushed out of the face 
to the head of the entry, ready to be hauled away by the 
ponies. Where tail ropes were employed, the headsheave 
was set as close as practicable to the face at the head of 
the road. 
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Another plan used was to swing a sheave by means of 
a hook that secured it to a prop set at the face halfway 
between two roads. A rope was passed through the 
sheave and attached to a wide board or sled provided 
with skates or runners underneath the board. Another 
rope attached to the other end of the sled was used to haul 
the latter to the head of the road, while it was drawn back 
by means of the rope passing over the sheave. In this 
case the roof slate was left up at the face, and the distance 
from the coal back to the gob was 30 ft., leaving 15 ft. 
on each side of the runway where the coal was hauled 
out on the sled. 

A man and a boy worked in each place. Before using 
the rope and sled they could only load 114 tons of coal 
a day, but after putting in the rope this was increased 
to 3 tons per day. The coal was loaded on this sled, and 
a man standing at the head of the road would pull the 
coal out from the face and load it into the car. 

I might say that the distance between the roads was 
120 yd., or 360 ft., thus giving 180 ft. of face on each 
side of the road. I found that the main thing was to 
keep the face moving forward regularly each day so 
that the weight would be thrown back on the gob. I 
would say that the hard topcoal mentioned in this inquiry 
as having no cleavage ought to make a very good roof. 
In my experience such a roof bends more readily, which is 
a good feature in longwall work. This coal can be taken 
down on the roads to secure the necessary headroom, 

Mystic, Iowa. WILLIAM JAMES. 

Double-Acting, Self-Closing 

Mine Trapdoor 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the second inquiry of Ostel 
Bullock, Coal Age, Feb. 19, p. 349, in regard to a 
double-acting, self-closing trapdoor that can be opened 
by a mule, I would suggest a door swinging clear within 
the door frame or jamb, with a chain or wire rope, pass- 
ing over a pulley on each side and weighted on the end, 
so arranged that the weights will rest on supports, with 
the chains or ropes taut, when the door is exactly in the 
closed position. The size of the weights will necessarily 
depend on the strength of the air current. 

This arrangement, however, I would not recommend 
for use on a main-haulage road or where a large volume 
of air is passing. Epwarp H. Cox. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

& 
Accident im Electric Blasting 


Letter No. 1—There appeared in Coal Age, Jan. 29, 
p. 221, an account of an accident that occurred in sinking 
a shaft. All the shots were fired by electricity, and it 
was suggested that some reader might explain what was 
the possible cause of one of the shots exploding just 
after the men had gone back down the shaft, supposing 
that all the shots had been fired. 

I believe this was a case where the shot hung fire. 
Unfortunately, many people are under the impression that 
hangfires are impossible in electric blasting. The records 
of blasting, however, leave no doubt that this has fre- 
quently been the case. Much mystery and conjecture 
have surrounded the subject, owing no doubt to the mis- 
taken idea that as soon as the wires are disconnected 
in electric firing it is safe to return at once to the place 
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and start work again. In my opinion a workman should 
wait at least 10 minutes before returning to the place, 
because experience has shown that many fatal accidents 
have occurred owing to defective fuses. 

The question will probably be asked, What happens, 
or rather what is likely to happen, in an interval of 10 
minutes immediately following the apparent explosion of 
a series of holes electrically connected? As has already 
been explained in the reply to this inquiry, page 221, 
the cap may not have been of sufficient strength and its 
explosion may have only served to ignite the dynamite 
in the charge, and the combustion thus started would 
develop into an explosion at any moment. 

Referring to electric firmg with a hand battery, Dr. 
J. J. Rutledge, in Miner’s Circular 7, p. 23, issued by 
the Bureau of Mines, states as follows: “If the blast 
fails to explode, wait 5 minutes, disconnect the lead 
wires from the battery and examine the battery care- 
fully.” Although not stated, there is evidently a strong 
reason for the admonition, “wait 5 minutes.” The same 
circular, page 21, draws attention to the fact that sev- 
eral chances of accident, existing when shots are fired 
with squibs and fuse, are not present in electric firing. 
However, it is not stated that chances of accident are 
entirely eliminated in the latter case. 

The investigation of electric fuses has shown that the 
current may be short-circuited within the fuse owing to 
imperfect manufacture, and this may cause a shot to fail 
of immediate explosion. Where the electric current has 
caused ignition of the explosive, without producing de- 
tonation, the combined gases liberated by the combustion 
may gain sufficient pressure to fire the charge a little 
later. A study of these conditions gives sufficient warn- 
ing that chances of accident are not entirely eliminated 
in electric blasting. 

In Lancashire, England, in 1912, a shotfirer lost his 
life when using an electric battery. He had connected 
his wires, and on pushing down the rack of the battery, 
the shot did not explode. He then removed the wires 
from the battery and returned to the place to examine 
the connections, with the result that the charge exploded, 
killing him instantly. To my mind this one instance is . 
conclusive evidence that more care is needed. 

Kimberly, Ala. WILLIAM CROOKS. 





Letter No. 2—I read with interest the description by 
J. T’. Reynolds, Coal Age, Jan. 29, p. 221, of an acci- 
dent in electric firing when sinking a shaft. Such an 
accident may puzzle some, but in my opinion the fault 
was in the connections. 

My experience in blasting with electricity has taught 
me that the greatest caution is needed, in connecting up 
the shots, to see that there is no chance for a short- 
circuit to occur that might lessen the strength of the cur- 
rent for any one of the shots so connected. I believe 
that many men are employed in this work that have not 
the experience or ability required, and as a result they 
or the workmen in their charge suffer or are killed by 
an accident that might have been avoided had the person 
had more experience and used greater caution. I be- 
lieve that had the charges been properly connected, in 


. the case mentioned by Mr. Reynolds, the accident would 


not have occurred, and I advise that only men of the re- 
quired experience and ability should be employed. 
Ludlow, Colo. JozE ANDREOTTI. 
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Carbon-Monoxide Poisoning 


Kindly advise through the columns of Coal Age the 
best means to employ to overcome the effects of breathing 
air containing carbon monoxide. First-aid instructions 
are to use the pulmotor and artificial respiration, while 
some doctors insist on intravenous injection of a sterilized 
salt solution of about 0.7 strength. My experience 
being limited, I would appreciate correct information. 

Johnstown, Penn. Mintna ENGINEER. 


This question was submitted to Dr. August F. Knoefel, 
in charge of the first-aid department, Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association, whose experience makes his 
reply of great value. Dr. Knoefel says: 

“The dangers of carbon-monoxide poisoning and the 
treatment of the same should be understood by all who 
are connected with the mining of coal. An ignorance of 
the properties of this gas to lower the body heat is not 
unlikely responsible for a number of fatalities resulting 
from improper treatment. 

“The poisoning usually takes place slowly, stealing 
upon its victim and benumbing or dulling his brain before 
he is aware of its presence. Frequently the patient will 
lose his ability to think and reason some time before 
unconsciousness occurs, while occasionally the poisonous 
effects take place very suddenly. In the great Cour- 
riéres disaster many of the victims were found dead in 
their places with their picks still in their hands, while 
others were in the act of taking food. 

“One of the most dangerous features of the gas is that 
its action is cumulative; that is to say, the blood stores 
up the gas. Although the percentage present in the 
atmosphere may be quite low, the blood absorbs it slowly 
but surely, until the person is overcome. 

“More of the gas is stored up if the person labors than 
if he is at rest. Glaister states that alcoholics are more 
susceptible to this gas than total abstainers. 

‘Dr. Haldane has probably conducted more thorough 
scientific investigations of the properties of carbon 
monoxide than any other person. He found that when 
the blood has absorbed the gas to the extent of 20 per 
cent. the symptoms of poisoning appear only on exertion, 
while during rest the first decided symptoms make their 
appearance only when the blood contains 30 per cent. of 
the gas, and death occurs when the saturation reaches 
about 80 per cent. 

“The more prominent symptoms of carbon-monoxide 
poisoning are a frequent desire to yawn, dizziness, a queer 
feeling, ringing in the ears, nausea, weakness and com- 
plete exhaustion. If the poisoning continues, a throbbing 
or fluttering of the heart occurs accompanied with head- 
ache. If at this time the sufferer comes out to fresh air 
the symptoms will pass off gradually, except that the 
headache may continue. On the other hand, if the symp- 
toms are ignored and the person remains in the foul 
atmosphere, the effects become more marked, and a 
‘wobbly’ feeling is experienced as if the legs were giving 


way. The intellect becomes clouded, and after staggering 
around, the victim will fall to the floor in a semiconscious 
or unconscious condition. 

“In the treatment of carbon-monoxide poisoning, for 
convenience’s sake it is well to make two classifications ; 
namely, the first stage, that preceding unconsciousness, 
and the second, that in which the person has become un- 
conscious. It is unanimously agreed by all parties who 
have investigated the subject scientifically that the en- 
forced inhalation of oxygen should be coincident with the 
administration of artificial respiration. Dr. Haldane’s 
experiments proved that in an atmosphere containing a 
large percentage of oxygen, although carbon monoxide 
would be absorbed, the gas would be robbed to a great 
extent of its poisonous effects. 

“The oxygen should be administered by means of an 
inhaler placed over the nose and the mouth to prevent 
any dilution by the outside air. A number of quite effi- 
cient mechanical devices have been brought out for the 
purpose of producing artificial respiration, the more com- 
mon type being the pulmotor, a new form of which has 
been recently placed on the market, while other forms 
are the lungmotor and the viavotor. 

“Of the various methods of manual artificial respiration 
the Schaeffer, or prone method, is most effectual. Arti- 
ficial respiration should be performed as soon as the 
person is brought to fresh air, as there may result an 
entire suspension of respiration, or at least it will be 
quite weak, with the result that the blood laden with 
poison will be unable to replace the carbon monoxide with 
oxygen. 

“The treatment recommended for the first stage is 
fresh air, preferably oxygen; mild stimulation, such as 
aromatic spirits of ammonia; if breathing is shallow, 
artificial respiration should be practiced. Patient should 
be kept quiet, as exertion often brings on collapse. 

“For the second stage, oxygen should be administered 
through an inhaler while artificial respiration is being 
performed. Stimulants are usually administered hypo- 
dermically. Many cases of serious collapse have been 
reported as resulting from exposing the person to cold 
air; it is therefore best to have the patient in a warm 
place, if any is close at hand. It is also well to massage 
the muscles of the limbs, thereby assisting in restoring 
circulation. 

“These methods are usually followed by recovery. If 
they fail, many investigators recommend blood letting 
and the introduction of normal salt solution into the 
blood vessels, or subcutaneous saline infusion, which is 
the introduction of normal salt solution under the skin. 
The latter methods are not applicable for the first-aider 
and should be employed only by a doctor. Some authori- 
ties recommend blood transfusion, or the transfer of 
blood from a healthy person to a blood vessel of the 
patient. Some authorities object to blood letting because 
it removes heat from the body, which, however, is a small 
fraction. In the most severe types blood letting reduces 
the engorgement in the blood vessels.” 
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Mine Foremen’s Examination, 
Utah, November,| 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—(a) What are permissible explosives? (b) 
What conditions make their use necessary in a mine? 
(c) What charge limit has been established by the United 
States Bureau of Mines for such explosives? 

Ans.—(a) A permissible explosive, as defined in 
Miner’s Circular 2, issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, page 5, is one that is similar in all respects to 
the sample that passed certain tests made by the Bureau 
of Mines and when used in accordance with the conditions 
prescribed by that bureau. The tests and conditions of 
use are described in detail in the same circular. 

(b) Permissible explosives should always be used in 
the mining of a dry, inflammable coal producing much 
fine dust, especially where gas is present even in small 
quantities. In other words, permissibles should be used 
wherever the flame produced by the explosion of black 
powder would be liable to ignite either gas or dust. 

(c) A charge limit of 114 lb. of permissible powder 
is prescribed by the Bureau of Mines on page 6 of Miner’s 
Circular 2. This charge must be properly tamped. 

Ques.—(a) What dangers arise in dusty mines from 
the blasting of coal and the lack of judgment in placing 
holes in blasting in mines? (b) Would you consider 
it safe to permit blasting to be done in mines generating 
explosive gases? (c) If so, what percentage of gas 
would you consider safe and under what restrictions 
would you permit blasting? 

Ans.—(a) When blasting in dusty mines, there is al- 
ways danger of using an excessive charge of powder and 
causing a windy or blownout shot, whereby much dust 
would be thrown into the air by the force of the blast and 
ignited by the flame of the explosion. The same danger 
is present when the miner has used poor judgment in 
placing the hole and has located the charge too far on 
the solid or has not freed the shot by properly mining 
the coal and cutting away any projecting top that would 
prevent the powder from doing its work. 

(b) When proper precautions are used, blasting can 
be safely performed if the gas is not generated in dan- 
gerous quantity. These precautions are the use of a 
limited charge of permissible powder, which must be so 
placed that it is free to perform the work of blowing 
down the coal without expending its force on the mine 
air. The place where the shot is fired must be tested 
for gas immediately before lighting the shot. Squibs 
should be used in preference to fuse. No accumulations 
of dust should be permitted at the working face, which 
should be thoroughly sprinkled for a distance of, say, 
20 yd. back from the place where the shot is to be fired. 

(c) The allowable percentage of gas in the air cur- 
rent sweeping the face will depend on the nature of the 
coal, the size of the workings and other similar condi- 
tions affecting the safety of blasting. Where the coal 
is soft and inflammable and produces much dust, even 


1 per cent. of gas present in the air would be dangerous. 
The precautions necessary to be taken where blasting is 
permitted under these conditions have been mentioned 
in the previous answer. 

Ques.—An entry is advanced in coal for a distance of 
252 ft. in one month; six men are employed who work 
the following number of shifts: Two men, 23 shifts 
each; two other men, 19 shifts each; and two others, 21 
shifts each. ‘To how many feet is each man entitled, and 
what does his yardage amount to at $2.50 per yard? The 
entry is driven 12 ft. wide and 6 ft. high; how many 
tons of coal are produced, and what would each man 
earn from the coal if paid at the rate of 40c. a short 
ton ? 

Ans.—The total number of shifts worked is 2(23 + 
19 + 21) = 126 shifts. The entry advances 252 ~ 
126 = 2 ft. per shift. Therefore each man on the first 
shift is entitled to 2 K 23 = 46 ft., or 1514 yd., which, 
at $2.50 per. yd., is 15144 X 2.50 = $38.33. In lke 
manner, each man on the second shift is entitled to 2 
X 19 = 38 ft., or 1224 yd., and receives 1224 K 2.50 = 
$31.67. Likewise, each man on the third shift has 2 & 
21 = 42 ft., or 14 yd. and receives 14 K 2.50 = $35. 

Since the entry is 6x12 ft., its cross-section is 6 X 12 
= 72 sq.ft. Assuming the mining rate is 40c. per ton 
of mine-run coal, it may be estimated that a cubic yard 
in the solid will produce 1 ton of mine-run coal. The 
total tonnage produced on this basis would then be (252 
xX 72) + 27 = 672 tons. The total amount paid for 
mining this coal is therefore 672 K 0.40 = $268.80. 

Each man working on the first shift will receive for 
his coal *°/,,,(268.80) = $49.07. Likewise, each man 
working on the second shift will receive for his coal 
* /559(268.80) = $40.53. Also, each man working on the 
third shift would receive for his coal *7/,,,(268.80) = 
$44.80. 

Ques.—Do changes of temperature, humidity and at- 
mospheric pressure influence the readings of the anemom- 
eter? If so, explain how and why. 

Ans.—The anemometer is designed and calibrated to 
indicate by its readings the number of lineal feet of air 
travel in the time for which this instrument is exposed 
to the current. When the time of exposure is 1 min., the 
reading of the instrument gives the velocity of the air in 
feet per minute. Neither temperature, humidity nor at- . 
mospheric pressure influence the readings of an anemom- 
eter, except as the temperature and humidity may affect 
the metal and change the calibration of the instrument. 
This effect, however, is not appreciable. 

Ques.—An aircourse measures 8 ft. 9 in. at the roof 
and 10 ft. 6 in. at the floor and is 8 ft. high. The ane- 
mometer records 325 r.p.m. What is the quantity of air 
passing in the airway? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is 8 (8.75 + 
10.5) + 2 = 77 sq.ft. The quantity of air passing is 
then 77 X 325 = 25,025 cu.ft. per min., assuming that 
the reading of the instrument is an average reading for 
the entire sectional area of the airway. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Supreme. Court in an opinion in the Baltic Mining 
Co, case handed down recently has carried farther the prin- 
ciples originally expressed in the income tax decision of 
some weeks ago, In the income tax case most of the con- 
tentions of the mining companies, and of individuals inter- 
ested in mining, adverse to the income tax law were dis- 
allowed. There remained, however, certain other principles 
raised by the Baltic mining case in which John R. Stanton, 
a stockholder, sought to prevent the government from col- 
lecting “at the source” income taxes levied against gross 
profits. 

The case involved the question whether the so-called profit 
from a mine notwithstanding it consisted primarily of wealth 
which effected a reduction in the physical value of the prop- 
erty, was really taxable. The Court holds that it is so tax- 
able even though the profit implies a reduction of the physical 
value of the mine. 

In another decision the Court upholds the surtax levied 
upon the higher incomes and continues the reasoning on 
that subject contained in the original income tax decision 
wherein the same line of argument as to the constitutionality 
of the higher rate of income taxation levied on the larger 
incomes was laid down. 

These three decisions taken together sustain the applic- 
ability of the income tax to mining concerns in the most un- 
qualified manner. It is not apparently likely that further 
contest as to these issues will arise in the near future. 


Elaborate Hearings have been Completed 


The Senate Committee on Public Lands has held, and has 
just published the text of elaborate hearings relating to the 
bill “to authorize exploration for and disposition of, coal, 
phosphate, oil, gas, potassium or sodium,’ which, as noted in 
this correspondence at the time, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Jan. 15. 

Among those who have appeared at the sessions and whose 
testimony is now published are J. A. Brown, of New York, 
Cc. C. Calhoun, of Washington, John M. Eshleman and J. N. 
Gillett, of California, E. J. Holmes, of Boston, H. M. Payne, of 
San Francisco and a number of others. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The State Workmen’s Conpensation Board on Feb. 26, 
settled upon a plan for determining what shall constitute a 
daily wage in compensation affairs after having had the 
matter under discussion for two months. The decision was 
reached after a consultation with Attorney General Brown. 
Numerous hearings have been given to both labor and capital 
on this question and the Board says that it is prepared to 
stand a test of its decision even in the courts. 

The ruling on this question which will affect over 2,000,000 
wage-earners in the state and which vitally concerns miners, 
railroaders and iron and steel workers is as follows: 


Wages is the amount in money agreed upon in the contract 
of employment, written or oral, in force at the time of the 
accident, to be paid, to the employee for his services. In de- 
termining the money value of wages, do not add to the amount 
agreed upon in the contract, gratuities to the employee, such 
as tips or presents, wages paid for overtime, except in sea- 
sonal employment, or in employments dependent on the 
weather, board, lodging, rent, fuel or similar advantages from 
the employer, unless the money value of such advantage shall 
have been fixed as part of the wages by the parties at the 
time of the hiring. Do not deduct from the amount agreed 
upon in the contract the value of materials, supplies, tools 
and other things necessary for the performance of the em- 
ployee’s contract with his employer, furnished or paid for 
by the employer, unless the contract shall specifically pro- 
vide that the employer shall furnish them and that the em- 
ployee must procure them from the employer and from no one 
else, and that the employer shall deduct the value thereof 
from the employee’s gross earnings, 

If the contract of employment be in writing, such provi- 
sion must be specifically included therein. If the contract is 
oral, the burden is upon the employer to show that the em- 
ployee received express notice that the contract contained this 
provision. 

Unless thé value of materials, etc., is fixed in the con- 
tract of employment, the nmount to be deducted under a con- 
tract, providing for such deduction shall be the fair market 
value of such materials, etc. 

Sums due the employer for rent or suppfies other than 
those necessary for the employee’s use in the performance 
of his labor, even though supplied by the employer under 
contract which gives him the right to deduct such sums from 
the wages from time to time due td employee. 


When the wages are fixed at the time of the accident by 
the week, the weekly wage so fixed shall be the basis for 
computing compensation. 

When the wages are fixed on a monthly basis, ascertain 
the weekly wages by multiplying the monthly salary or 
wages by 12 and dividing by 52. 

When the wages are fixed by the year, divide the yearly 
wage by 52. 

To find “average daily wage” in continuous employment: 
The total earnings for six months preceding the accident or 
so much thereof as the employee has worked for the same 
employer is taken as a basis. Subtract from_said “total earn- 
ings,” all earnings for overtime, if any. Divide remainder 
thus obtained by number of “working days.” ‘‘Working days” 
shall be construed to mean total number of days in the pe- 
riod of employment covered, according to the calender, less 
Sundays, legal holidays, half holidays, for each week, and 
days employee was prevented from working through no 
fault of his own. For “average weekly wage” multiply above 
result by 5%. 

When the employment is continuous and _ substantially 
constant and regular the employee’s earnings for the last full 
week preceding the accident may be taken as the average 
weekly earnings. 

When compensation is paid semimonthly the compensation 
payments shall be ascertained by dividing the weekly com- 
pensation by 7 and multiplying by the number of calendar 
days in the period. 

When wages are customarily paid semi-monthly, compen- 


_ Sation may be paid every two weeks. 


When at the termination of the disability, compensation is 
payable for a fraction of a week, the employee shall receive 
for each day of such fraction of a week, including Sundays 
and holidays, one-sixth of his weekly compensation. 


An Interesting Case 


A case of keen interest to mine workers and operators 
was that of Emily Johnson, settlement worker and literary 
woman, of West Pittston, against Richard Jones, former as- 
sistant mine foreman at the Stevens colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., in the+Luzerne County Court on Feb. 24. 
Miss Johnson charged Mr, Jones with having received money 
from a miner so that the latter could retain his position. 

Judge Strauss in dismissing the case, said that the charge 
in the indictment is not authorized by the Act of June 15, 
1897, under which the indictment was drawn. That statute 
is entitled: ‘An act for the better protection of employees 
in and about the coal mines by preventing mine superintend- 
ents, mine foremen and asistants from receiving or soliciting 
any sum of money or other valuable consideration from men 
while -in their employ and providing a penalty for viola- 
tion of the same.” 

The Court held that the act was drawn in a slipshod man- 
ner. When it is considered that superintendents, mine fore- 
men and assistant mine foremen are not the employers, but 
are themselves employees of the operator, whether a cor- 
poration or an individual, it becomes apparent at once that 
the probable purpose of the law was unaccomplished. 

It was also contended by the court, that whether a mine 
foreman may or may not have received from the operator 
power to employ and discharge men it cannot be gainsaid 
that the mine foreman occupies a position whereby he may 
prevent the employment of men or their continuing in em- 
ployment in the mines when he is unfavorable to them. 
There are many opportunities the court says, for placing the 
miners more or less favorably in the mines by giving them 
easy and lucrative or difficult and non-lucrative places. A 
casual reading of the statute gives one at once the impres- 
sion of a beneficient purpose, but an attempt to apply it to 
the actual operations of mines shows that this criminal stat- 
ute, which must be strictly construed, is futile and unwork- 
able by reason of the fact that it has left out the universal 
conditions of employment of the miner by the foremen’s su- 
perior and not by the mine foreman himself. 

The Judge of the lower court has stated his view of the 
law. Possibly a higher court might declare that because the 
operator delegates the right of employing workmen to the 
superintendent or foreman, the provisions of the act can be 
applied. Anyway the purpose of the Legislature was to pro- 
hibit just such levying of tribute as was charged in this 
case, and if the wording of the act is fatal to the purpose the 
error can be corrected. 

If the operators want to break up this practice it could 
be done better by careful private investigation than by de- 
pending on the initiative of the men, and outsiders. Such a 
system of graft should be rooted out, for if employees are 
hired and retained because of their yielding to the greed of 
those who employ them and not solely on the basis of com- 
petency, the operator is likely to suffer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Dickson City—Two miners, were killed recently at the 
No. 1 mine of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., when the floor of 
the chamber in which they were working squeezed up, crush- 
ing both men against the roof. It is declared by mining offi- 
cials that the accident was the most peculiar that has oc- 
curred in the anthracite region in many years. Dynamite 
was used to extricate the bodies. 


Lykens—About 1,000 miners at the Short Mountain Col- 
liery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. went on strike Feb. 24, 
when the officials refused to reinstate William Stuppy, a 
loader boss. The United Mine Workers were in hopes that 
the men at Williamstown Colliery would go out in sympathy 
with the miners from Short Mountain, but were disappointed. 


Pottsville—Although a dozen or more collieries in the 
Schuylkill region were idle on Feb. 26, officials declared that 
the embargo on traffic at Philadelphia would not be fully felt 
until Mar. 1. Orders have been issued by both the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading Railways to yard masters which, it is 
expected, will have the effect of preventing the tying up of 
many cars in the coal regions, but if the Philadelphia em- 
bargo causes a material falling off in the number of cars 
going to the coal region, the closing down of a number of 
additional collieries cannot be avoided. 


Mahanoy City—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. suffered heavy. 


loss recently by fire at the Park Place colliery. After fight- 
ing the underground blaze for many hours it was gotten 
under control and extinguished. 

Wilkes-Barre—Notices posted on the doors of the various 
collieries of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. informed 
the employees on Feb. 25, that for the present 8 hr. will 
constitute a day’s work. The new arrangement has noth- 
ing to do with the demands now being made by the miners, 
and is only the natural result of the car shortage. For some 
time the company has been experiencing difficulty in securing 
a sufficient number of cars to handle the coal and rather than 
shut down one or two collieries entirely the company pre- 
ferred to take one hour from each of them. The breakers 
have been operating 9 hr. up until now, but the mines were 
only working about 60 per cent. of their normal capacity and 
some action had to be taken until shortage of men and cars 
has been reduced. 


Hazleton—Twenty-eight men were killed in and about the 
mines of the 11th anthracite district during the last year, 
according to the annual report of the Inspector, D. J. Roderick. 
The total tonnage was 6,131,928 a decrease of about 100,000 
tons over 1914. There was a fatal accident for every 218,997 
tons of coal produced. Twenty-two fatal accidents occurred 
inside the mines and six outside, making 20 widows and 29 
orphans. Not one fatal accident was due to a gas explosion. 
Thirteen of the men killed were caught under falls of coal, 
slate or roof. 


Ashland—An extensive fire was recently discovered in the 
Potts colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. and extinguished after considerable damage had re- 
sulted. 

Bituminous 

Charleroi—Thirteen hundred miners employed at the Cres- 
cent mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., near California, are on 
strike following a controversy over affairs of an old and new 
local which reached a head when Hamilton Smith, said to have 
been previously outlawed, entered the mine to go to work. 
This strike is said to be aimed more or less at the district 
officials of the United Mine Workers. 


Boswell—The Merchant Coal Co. has equipped all of its 
employees with storage battery electric lamps instead of 
safety lamps. Between 350 and 400 are now in use. This 
action was taken to safeguard against explosions caused 
by the open flame lamps. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley—It is reported that 13 out of a total of 17 leases 
averaging around 1,000 acres each have been let on the Stone 
Coal Branch of the Virginian R.R. by J. G. McCreery, of 
Hinton. This property carries the Beckley seam of coal. 


Moundsville—The sale of the Mound City Coal Mine prop- 
erty, located in this city, which was scheduled to take place 
Feb. 25, was postponed for two weeks by attorneys Hubbard 
& Hubbard. 


Bluefield—The Bluefield Chamber of Commerce has taken 
up the investigation of the proposition to secure the building 
of an electric interurban railway into the coal fields. 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—The Kentucky River Coal Corporation has an- 
nounced a gift of 200 acres within the limits of its holdings 
in eastern Kentucky to the Kentucky State Board of Forestry 
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for purposes of demonstrations of forest management, re- 
forestation and regeneration. The gift is secured through the 
efforts of Johnson N. Camden, former United States Senator 
from Kentucky, who is a stockholder of the coal company 
and a member of the forestry board. 


Whitesburg—Following a trip of President George W. 
Fleming, of New York, and Thomas 8S. Haymond, manager, 
through the operations at Boone’s Fork, it is announced that 
on Mar. 1, day and night shifts will be set to work in the 
eleven mines at Beaver Creek. There will be an increase in 
employment and tonnage. 


Henderson—With G. Powell and W. W. Fleming in charge, 
the U. S. mine rescue car is giving demonstrations in the 
western Kentucky coal field. 


Barbourville—There is a shortage of labor among south- 
eastern Kentucky mines. One mining corporation is adver- 
tising for 1,000 men and a number of plants are without suf- 
ficient force to handle the greatly increasing business. 


Frankfort—The State Mine Inspector of Tennessee will be 
permitted by Kentucky authorities to inspect mines on the 
border of Kentucky and Tennessee with openings in Ken- 
tucky, which extend back into Tennessee. Assistant Attorney 
General Charles Morris has ruled that this is permissible. The 
matter was referred to him by C. J. Norwood, Kentucky Min- 
ing Inspector. 


Empire—The Empire Coal and Land Co., has been in- 
corporated with $200,000 capital stock at Nashville, _Tenn., 
and will begin the operation of the empire mines here im- 
mediately. Sixty new houses have been built and $65,000 
worth of machinery installed. The mines are to be under 
the management of J. B. Jacobs. The main offices of the 
company are to be at Nashville. The company has 1,200 acres 
of land here, 


Louisville—The first bi-ennial convention of District 23, 
United Mine Workers of America, will be held in this city 
beginning Mar. 7. Demands which the miners will make 
upon the operators will be decided at this convention. Sev- 
eral hundred delegates representing 5,000 western Kentucky 
miners will be present. 


OHIO 
Columbus—The Piney Fork Coal Co. has started loading at 
its stripping operation in Jefferson county. The first out- 
put was five cars per day, which will gradually be in- 
creased. 
INDIANA 


Brazil—Indianapolis and Cleveland capitalists have in- 
vested in a tract of land in Lewis township, in the south- 
ern part of Clay county. A fine bed of coal will be mined 
after a strip of clay and shale is removed. The Indiana 
Southern will run a switch to the pit. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Mrs. Clarise Abend has compromised her $7,500 
claim against the North American Accident Insurance Co., 
on account of the death of her husband, Ernest Abend, and 
has accepted a settlement of half the amount. The suit she 
had brought against the company has been dismissed at her 
costs. Abend was killed in a fall down the shaft of the 
Abend Coal Co.’s mine. He was president of the company. 


Hillsboro—The Shoal Creek Coal Co. has filed a bill of in- 
terpleader and injunction in the Circuit Court here in an 
effort to find out how and to whom it shall pay $6,308.19, 
judgment and interest, in a Cook County case in which Mrs. 
Marie Romani was given a verdict for $5,500 for the death 
of her husband in the company’s mine at Pana. The com- 
pany’s embarrassment grows out of the fact that Thomas 
Mould, a Belleville lawyer, claims 50 per cent. of the judgment, 
and has an attorney’s lien for that amount, the fact that 
Hyde & Gordon, Chicago attorneys, have notified the com- 
pany that they have an interest of 25 per cent. of the judg- 
ment for services in the Appellate and Supreme Courts, and 
that Hyde, Westbrook & Watson, another Chicago firm, has 
a lien against 25 per cent. of the judgment for services in the 
higher courts. All the lawyers are threatening to sue on 
the appeal bond and levy on the company’s property. As 
will be seen, the widow will have nothing if the lawyers have 
their way. The company is ready to pay the money and 
wants the court to say who is entitled to it. In the mean- 
time it wants the lawyers restrained from suing on the 
appeal bond or levying on the company’s property. 


IOWA 
Des Moines—The Iowa state board of control has not 
found sufficient coal on the farm at the Knoxville inebriate 
asylum to pay for sinking a shaft. Prospecting last fall re- 
vealed some coal pockets but no deposit of any extent. It has, 
however, discovered a coal deposit on the Flynn farm, a half 
mile northwest of Des Moines, averaging 4% feet in thick- 
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ness. A shaft will be sunk and convicts put to work. Peni- 
tentiary inmates have been unemployed since the abolition 
of contract labor by the board. 


KANSAS 

Pittsburg—The Chapman Coal Co., one of the oldest and 
largest mining organizations in this district, has disposed 
of its interests to the Sheridan Coal Co., which firm took 
charge the past week. The deal includes about 1,000 acres of 
land in the north district and gives the Sheridan company 
control of all of the coal lands located north of the J. R. 
Crowe Coal and Mining Co., with five modern mines working 
in some of the best producing land in the district. 


Lansing—-The Kansas penitentiary coal mine has just un- 
dergone a thorough inspection and is pronounced in first- 
class condition. Two mine inspectors looked over all the ma- 
chinery, the headings and working rooms at the plant, and 
report everything O. K. Under the investigation made last 
August, the mine was reported in poor shape, but conditions 
at present are satisfactory, according to John Pellegrino, mine 
inspector, who directed the investigation. 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith—The Central Coal and Coke Co. has closed 
a deal to take over all the former holdings of the Bache- 
Denman Coal Co. in Arkansas, and negotiations have been 
begun by the company with the miners’ union for a wage 
contract at the mine at Prairie Creek. These mines have 
not been operated since 1914, when they were damaged dur- 
ing strike riots. 
OKLAHOMA 
Henryetta—The Oklahoma Coal Co. within the last two 
weeks has shipped 250 cars of coal, averaging 35 tons to the 
car, to Kansas City dealers. The price is said to be around 
$2 a ton. 
WASHINGTON 
Spokane—For the first time in more than a year, prac- 
tically every coal mine in the State of Washington is oper- 
ating full time. Reports to the headquarters of the United 
Mine Workers of America show that the Northwestern Im- 
provement Co., operating in the Roslyn and Cle Elm fields is 
considering seven days work a week instead of six as at pres- 
ent. A better demand for Washington coal is claimed as the 
the cause for this situation. 
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W. R. McIntosh, of McAlester, Okla., has been reappointed 
as coal trustee for the Chickasaws and Choctaws for another 
term by Cato Sells, commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Patrick McGuire, has been appointed by the Luzerne, Penn., 
County Court as a member of the Miners’ Examining Board, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Edwin Doggett, 
of Freeland. 


W. W. Fleming, of Evansville, Ind., has been appointed as 
foreman of the United States Mine Rescue Station at Mc- 
Alester, Okla., succeeding J. W. Foster, transferred to Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


Walter Douglas, vice-president of the Hl Paso & South- 
western R.R. and general manager for the Phelps-Dodge 
corporation, made .a brief inspection visit to the Dawson 
camp recently. 


Geo. W. Hadesey, division superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., was recently operated upon 
for abdominal trouble at the Pottsville Hospital. His condi- 
tion is reported as favorable. 


J. C. MeDermott, for several years foreman of the mines 
of the Jamison Coal Co., at Forbes Road, Westmoreland 
County, Penn., was recently appointed inspector of all coal 
mines of the company in Pennsylvania. 


James W. Eaton, for the past 17 years mine foreman for 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., has resigned his position to accept 
a position with the W. J. Rainey Coal and Coke Co., at one 
of the large mines near Uniontown, Penn. 


Ira F, Davis, formerly general manager of the Cabin Creek 
Consolidatéd Coal Co., who has been living in Birmingham, 
Ala., for the past year or so, has accepted the position of 
general manager for the Consolidated Coal Co., of McRoberts, 
Ky. This is one of the largest coal operations in the state. 


Charles S. Keith, president and general manager of the 
Central Coal and Coke Co., of Kansas City, was reélected 
president of the Southern Pine Association at its annual con- 
vention held in New Orleans the last week in February. 


W. W. Risdon, of Albuquerque, has been appointed state 
mine inspector by Governor McDonald to succeed Rees 
Beddow, of Gallup, resigned. Mr. Risdon has been connected 
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with the coal-mining industry in Colorado and New Mexico 
for some 25 years. 


Sales Agent D. W. McClennan, of the Allegheny Co., of 
Cleveland, has resigned on account of ill health. After be- 
ing in hospital some time he will now return to his old home 
at Aylmer, Ont., to recuperate. He formerly represented 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. in Canada. 


'M. L. Coulter has succeeded H. M. Kanarr as chief engi- 
neer of the Punxsutawney Division of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal and Iron Co. with headquarters at Punxsutawney, 
Penn. Mr. Kanarr quits the employ of the above named 
company and has not announced any plans for the future. 

Hiram Smith, for many years, general inside superintend- 
ent of the Dorrance Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
has been appointed mine inspector for the Associated Insur- 
ance Companies of Pittsburgh. His work will be to inspect 
coal mines which are insured under the compensation act with 
the above company. 
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John Sudriec, for many years a miner in the Hazleton dis- 
trict, died recently at his home at Crystal Ridge. At the 
time of his death Mr. Sudric was 107 years of age. 


William A. Dinker, 66 years old, died suddenly on Feb. 
21, at his home in the East End, Pittsburgh, Penn. He was 
secretary of the Eureka Coal Co. until it was taken over by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., after which he became purchasing 
agent of that concern. He was a director of the National 
Fireproofing Co. and of the Bethany Beech Land Co. of N. J. 
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Garrett, Penn.—W. A. Merrill, coal operator, is arranging 
to open a modern mine on the 1,300-acre tract along Wilson 
Creek. The new plant will employ a large number of men. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Rockhill Iron and Coal Co. has been called for Apr. 13 
to vote on the proposed increase of indebtedness from $970,- 





000 to $1,470,000. 


McAlester, OKla.—The W. G. Mullen Coal Co. of North 
McAlester, was recently incorporated by W. G. Mullen, D. E. 
Clark, A. W. Breckenridge, all of North McAlester. The capi- 
tal stock is $10,000. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—At the annual meeting of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co. the statement of operations for the past 
year was approved and all the retiring directors reélected 
for the ensuing year. 


Muskogee, Okla.—The American Smokeless Coal Co. was 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
incorporators are R. T. Price and E. R. Jones, of Muskogee; 
C. S. Reagan, of Fort Smith, Ark. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Wheeling Valley Coal Mining Co., 
of Providence, was recently chartered for $20,000. The incor- 
porators are Frank Costenzo, Louis Costenzo, Oliver Monico, 
Antonio Costenzo, and Julia Monico. 








Sebree, Ky.—It is said that Sebree is to have a new coal 
mine. J. B. Brown, president of the Sebree Mining Co., and 
C. M. Milton expect to secure an option on 785 acres of land 
west of the city, upon which a shaft will be sunk. 


Roslyn, Wash.—Fire recently destroyed the general store 
of the Northwestern Improvement Co. here with a total loss. 
The stock invoiced between $70,000 and $100,000. The store 
was owned by the large coal mining syndicate of Roslyn and 
Cle Elm. 

Peoria, Ill—The' annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers of Illinois scheduled to convene here Mar. 1, has 
been indefinitely postponed. Lack of a settlement of demands 
before the Joint Scale Committee at Mobile, Ala., is given 
as the cause. 

Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has given carriers until Mar. 15, to file statements showing 
divisions of joint rates on railway fuel coal. It was stated 
certain carriers were making abnormal and special divisions 
of certain joint rates of fuel coal. 


Clarksville, Tenn.—A reduction in coal freight rates from 
the western Kentucky mines to Clarksville of ten cents a 
ton has been announced by the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. For more than a year the Clarksville Chamber of 
Commerce has been seeking to have the $1 rate reduced to 
70 cents. 
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Moundsville, W. Va.—The Fort Pitt mine will soon begin to 
load coal, and indications are that the former large output 
will be considerably exceeded. The Fort Pitt mine, before 
the eastern Ohio Coal Strike, had a payroll of about 300 men, 
while between 100 and 200 men will be employed shortly if 
conditions are maintained. 

Barbourville, Ky.—Contracts have been let for laying steel 
on the Barbourville-Manchester R.R., and the construction 
of tracks will start at once. Considerable grading on the 
entire length of the road of 24 mi. has been done, as well as 
bridge building, and it is stated that trains will be running 
as far as Girdler by August. 

Tono, Wash.—Tono, which is a company town of the Wash- 
ington Union Coal Co., is enjoying its streak of prosperity. 
One indication of this fact is, that while the residents are 
practically all miners, there are 19 automobiles owned by this 
class, and eight more have been ordered. This does not in- 
clude any officers of the company. ; 

Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently postponed from Mar. 1, to June 1, the effective date 
of its order of Nov. 8, relating to rates on bituminous coal 
from mines in Illinois and Kentucky to Mississippi Valley 
territory, except as to points on the Illinois Central north of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Crenada, Miss. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The steel steamer “Jesse Spalding,” winter- 
ing here, was sold recently to the Commercial Coal Co. of 
New York for $100,000 and will go to tidewater as soon as 
lake navigation opens. She carries 2,000 tons and her builder, 
for whom she was named had an elegant set of cabins con- 
structed on board for his own use. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Members of the C. Reiss Coal Co., of She- 
boygan, Wis., visited Buffalo recently and added to their 
already large fleet of coal carrying vessels by the purchase 
of the Peavey fleet of five steamers, for which $1,000,000 was 
paid. The company has coal docks in half a dozen upper- 
lake ports and buys its anthracite principally of Williams & 
Peters. 

Blackey, Ky.—It is announced here that the Rockhouse 
Creek Branch of the Louisville & Nashville is to be built from 
Blackey into the headwaters of Rockhouse Creek a rich coal 
territory, entirely undeveloped, this year. The survey was 
made and rights-of-way secured last year. A number of big 
coal operations will result by the building of this important 
branch. 

Arista, W. Va.—The S. J. Patterson Pocahontas Co., located 
in the heart of the Pocahontas coal fields of West Virginia, 
has closed a contract with the Link-Belt Co. for a modern 
4-track tipple for its new operation. The tipple will be 
equipped with shaking screens, picking tables and loading 
booms to properly pick and screen the coal and load into cars 
without breakage. 

Jackson, Ky.—It is reported here that the Pearsite com- 
pany, which is building a plant for the manufacture of dyes 
from cannel coal products at Clay City, is also considering 
plans for another plant, even nearer the cannel coal fields in 
Breathitt, Wolfe, Magoffin, Perry, Leslie, Knott and Lee coun- 
ties. Clay City is on the L. & N. R.R., 100 miles distant from 
the nearest coal field. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The H. Koppers Co. recently closed a 
contract to erect a 45-oven plant for the Camden Coke Co., 
at Camden, N. J., to cost approximately $500,000. A benzol 
plant to cost sevéral hundred thousand dollars will also be 
erected. A contract is also closed to erect a 110-oven by- 
product coke and benzol plant for the Seaboard Byproduct 
Co. atwJersey, City, Naw. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has 
notified the Public Service Commission that it has rescinded 
its rule discontinuing car service for loading coal at sid- 
ings in the bituminous region. It reserves the right to rein- 
force it. Complaint was made some time ago that the com- 
pany’s order had worked a hardship on coal producers not 
having sidings and tipples at their mines. 

Charleston, W. Va.—A charter was recently issued to the 
Sewell-Pocahontas Coal Co. with headquarters and chief 
works at Roderfield in McDowell County. The capital stock 
of this firm is $50,000, of which amount $600 has been sub- 
scribed and $500 paid in. The incorporators are R. W. Liddle, 
W. D. Liddle, W. J. Hawkins, of Roderfield, and J. L. Vaughn, 
R. W. Liddle and W. D. Neikirk, of Shawsville, Va. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsyivania R.R. reports an in- 
crease of 1,574,114 tons in the fuel shipments on the Penn- 
sylvania lines east of Pittsburgh for the month of January, 
with a total of 6,643,416 tons. Of this total amount 4,314,806 
tons of bituminous, 1,736,878 anthracite, and coke 1,191,732. 
The greatest increase was in bituminous—815,870 tons, with 
507,599 tons increase in coke and 250,645 anthracite. 


Louisville, Ky.—Twelve thousand bushels of coal in the 
largest barge operating on the Ohio river was swept over 
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the government dam and lost in the falls of the Ohio here 
recently. Efforts of Capt. G. W. Shaw, of the Monongahela 
River Coal and Coke Co. to save it with a tug boat were un- 
availing. It was the property of the C. F. Snyder Coal Co. 
and is said to have been cut loose. Arrests have been made. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The work on the Helen’s Run Ry. branch 
of the Western Maryland Railroad Co. is nearing completion, 
and the contractors promise to have the road finished on 
schedule time. This branch is 6 mi. in length, and will extend 
from Chiefton on the Monongahela division of the Baltimore 
& Ohio to the new Helen’s Run coal field of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. The Helen’s Run mine will be the largest operating 
in this field. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Announcement was recently made by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., of New Jersey, that if the stockhold- 
ers consent it will pay the back dividends on its $27,071,000 
outstanding preferred stock, amounting to $44.58 per share, 
by stock in the recently formed Pittsburgh Coal Co., of 
Pennsylvania. Under this plan each preferred stockholder of 
the New Jersey corporation would receive 6% cumulative 
preferred stock in the Pennsylvania Co. to the amount of 
$1334 for each $100 share. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The Northwestern Improvement Co. will 
open a new coal mine between Cle Elm and Roslyn at a cost 
of about $100,000. General Manager C. C. Anderson states 
that it will have a supply of about ten million tons. This 
new mine will take the place of the Ravensdale mine recently 
closed on account of the disaster and also the old Cle Elm 
mine that is nearly worked out. A seven hundred foot tunnel 
has already been driven and miners are now at work on the 
incline. It will be known as “No. 7.” 


Chicago, Ill.—The Illinois Central R.R. was accused of 
discriminating against the German-American Portland Ce- 
ment Co., in the matter of rates charged for the shipment of 
coal from Southern Illinois to La Salle and Oglesby, Ill, at an 
inquiry held here recently by Examiner J. L. Bowlus, of the 
Public Utilities Commission. Attorneys for the railroad testi- 
fied that only 18 per cent. of the coal shipped to LaSalle and 
Oglesby was handled by the Illinois Central, and maintained 
that the road was not responsible for the rate. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Following the acquisition of the inter- 
ests of the Mineral Fuel Co., the Elkhorn Fuel Co. and the 
Elkhorn Mining Corporation by the Elkhorn Coal Corporation, 
which is now said to have a working agreement with the 
Consolidation Coal Co., it is said that plans are being mada 
by the merging corporation and the Consolidation to open new 
mines at Jenkins, Dunham, Fleming and Haymond. Advance 
orders have been taken by both companies for the entire 
product this year with all increases that can be made. 


La Follette, Tenn.—On Feb. 18, by order of the United 
States District Court of the Northern Division of the Eastern 
District of Tennessee, the property of the La Follette Coal, 
Iron and Railway Co., operated by Neil Robinson, receiver, 
was sold at public auction on the Court House steps at Jacks- 
boro, Tenn., to the La Follette Coal and Iron Co. The resident 
officers of the new company are: Neil Robinson, president and 
general manager; T. B. Foust, manager of iron department; 
G. M. Shoemaker, manager of coal department; A. D. Mac- 
farlane, manager of coke department; W. H. McGee, assist- 
ant treasurer. 


Juneau, Alaska—Commissioner General of the Land Office 
has just rendered a decision approving the application of 
repayment for the purchase price on 35 coal claims in the 
Munday-Stracey coal group in the Bering River coal fields. 
The amount of the purchase price to be repaid totals $50,- 
000. The claims were originally known as the English group 
and were promoted by Charles F. Munday and Archie Snaiels, 
who were tried in Seattle two years ago for alleged con- 
spiracy to defraud the government by fraudulent locations, 
and were acquitted. The locators applied for a refund of 
money under a recent act of congress passed for the re- 
lief of Alaskan coal land locators. ; 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Otto Marmet Coal and Mining Co. 
and the Plymouth Coal Mining Co., of this city, have been 
added to the proposed merger of coal companies operating in 
the splint district of West Virginia, the Marmet Coal Co.’s 
properties are involved as the nucleus of the deal. It is 
stated that agreements covering 137,000 acres of coal land 
have been secured, while negotiations are virtually com- 
pleted for 135,000 acres more, the whole involving about 
$20,000,000. Among the companies now signed up, besides the 
three mentioned, are the Blue Creek Land and Coal Co., the 
Kelly’s Creek Coal Co., the Mecca Colliery Co., the Hughes 
Creek Coal Co., the Virginia Coal Co., and the Morris Fork Coal 
Co., all of which have considerable acreages in the district 
mentioned. The deal is to be completed, under its terms as 
now announced, by Apr. 1. 
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General Review 


Anthracite slowing down, especially on the domestic 
grades. Negotiations at the wage conferences, controlling 
factor in all markets. Bituminous spotty and no definite de- 
velopments on contracts. Exports increasing. Middle West- 
ern market less active. 

Anthracite—The market is less active than for some time, 
particularly as regards the prepared sizes which are in plenti- 
ful supply and even occasionally difficult to move at the full 
circular. The immediate future of this trade depends largely 
on the weather and the results of the labor conferences. Deal- 
ers and consuming interests with small storage facilities, are 
apparently preparing to carry full stocks on Apr. 1, but the 
large concerns appear to be taking the position that even if 
there is a suspension it will hardly be of sufficient dura- 
tion to clean up the large stocks now on hand. Heavy weather 
has interrupted shipments to down East points and caused 
considerable anxiety there, although prices on independent 
coal are substantially easier. Supplies are apparently plenti- 
ful through the West, and there is little demand from that 
direction. 

Bituminous—The prompt market is spotty and irregular. 
In districts embargoed against coal shipments, the market is 
firm; dispatch is uncertain, supplies scarce, and buying and 
consuming interests decidedly nervous over the outlook, with 
the result that substantial premiums are still occasionally 
noted. These same embargoes, however, have resulted in the 
extra tonnages being diverted to other sections, creating sur- 
pluses and causing a heavy decline from the recent high 
prices. With a growing belief that the new wage scale will 
be arranged without any serious controversy, the accumula- 
tion of surpluses has ceased almost entirely, tending to 
further accentuate the reaction. The slow movement and 
searcity of cars in the mining regions are the chief con- 
structive factors, tending to maintain the market. On new 
contracts the selling agencies are making a bold stand for 
substantial increases, on the grounds that prices during the 
past few years have been abnormally low. Consuming inter- 
ests appear willing to admit this argument, but will oppose 
any radical departure from the old prices aggressively. 

Exports—In the face of the constantly increasing freight 
rates, the export movement is showing another spurt. Reports 
from all the loading ports show substantial increases during 
the past week, and dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers for 
February will closely approach those for the previous month, 
despite the fewer number of days. The demand from South- 
American ports shows the largest increase, while inquiries 
for heavy tonnages are also being received from Spain. The 
accumulation of coal at the railroad piers is substantially 
below normal, and shippers are frequently hard pressed for 
tonnage to load vessels promptly. 

Lake Markets—There is a maximum tonnage moving on 
new contracts, but the prompt market is rather quiet, in 
spite of the fact that car shortages are more pronounced. 
Embargoes to Eastern points have restricted shipments in 
that direction, and made a larger tonnage available for these 
markets. Spot prices are more nearly normal. The domestic 
grades have suffered the most as a result of the unseasonable 
weather, and also because consumers seem to have accumu- 
lated all the surpluses they need. The situation on new 
contracts continues indeterminate, because of the uncertainty 
concerning the results of the impending “wage conferences. 


Middle West—The high temperatures have caused a sharp 
reaction in the market, particularly on domestic grades, and 
a large number of cancelations have been received. The 
wage conferences are also a potent factor in the situation, but 
orders for storage coal have fallen off appreciably which 
would indicate that there is confidence that an agreement 
will be effected without any important suspension; however, 
negotiations have not progressed sufficiently to throw any 
definite light on the outlook. The movement out from the 
upper Lake ports continues at full capacity. Some difficulty 
is experienced in getting an adequate supply of cars, but not 
of sufficient proportions to seriously restrict the movement. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite collieries curtailing production, 
and April circulars prevail. Competition is keen on new 
bituminous contracts. Prompt market continues slack with 
no indications of any improvement in sight. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—The gerenal situation was probably 
never more difficult to understand. Apparently the volume 
of business throughout the country, while perhaps not increas- 
ing at the rate observed several months ago, is still large, and 
corporate profits heavy, as is shown by statistics constantly 
coming to hand. The most noticeable feature, however, is the 
conservatism which prevails everywhere. Money continues 
easy, notwithstanding the opinion that rates ought to com- 
mand a higher figure. But this is accounted for by the fact 
that we received from abroad last year over $400,000,000 in 
gold. This, together with the operations of the Federal 
reserve bank, gives confidence to put money out. A remark- 
able feature is the small demand from commercial interests. 
One reason probably is that collections are good and stocks 
not accumulating. 


Iron Age—Steel prices are rushing up at a furious pace 
and in the past week conditions have grown more excited. 
Manufacturers as well as buyers consider the present level 
dangerous, but some of them had the same view weeks ago. 
Now they generally protest that they are creatures of a 
situation the end of which none can predict. It has been a 
week of heavy buying in many quarters, notably in pig iron 
and old material. More than 200,000 tons of steel-making 
pig iron has been closed and the Steel Corporation alone has 
bought 100,000 tons of steel scrap in the Pittsburgh and 
Chicago districts. 


Dun—In a business way, this year cannot be compared 
with any other. It is between seasons and a period when 
abatement of activity usually occurs, yet there are now few 
dull spots anywhere. Clearance and special sales are ex- 
ceptionally well patronized, while all the staple lines in 
every section show further expansion, transactions in the 
aggregate running beyond precedent. Even with stock mar- 
ket operations at a low ebb, bank clearings this week are 61.4 
per cent. larger than last year and 47.9 per cent. in excess 
of 1914, and other important statistical barometers reflect the 
same tendency. Commercial failures this week are 407, 
against 428 last week, 408 the preceding week and 518 the cor- 
responding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Trade as well as industry still moves at a 
brisk pace, prices continue to advance, deliveries of raw and 
finished materials are complained of as slow, railway traffic 
is congested, supplies of money are plethoric, collections are 
good, and buyers of some lines, fearing insufficient supplies 
or still higher prices, have put out orders for fall delivery. 
In brief, most producing units of the country are choked 
with orders, and instead of seeking business for far-off ship- 
ment, the tendency is to move more slowly in this respect. 


Dry Goods Economist—Although many of the buyers who 
were in the New York market have returned home, the de- 
sire to get hold of merchandise in quantities continues to be 
apparent in all parts of the country. In some instances, 
this attitude is so acute as to be in marked contrast with 
the views of many other retailers. It is also at variance with 
the conservative feeling which prevails in financial and 
speculative circles, where the thought seems to be that, while 
none can foresee the duration of the war, its end, when it 
does come, will bring many and great changes in our trade 
conditions. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Big sales of terri- 
tory wools characterized the market for the week under re- 
view. Foreign wool is so scarce and so high that dealers 
prefer territories, because they can be obtained at more rea- 
sonable prices. All kinds of wool are strong, however, with 
prospects of advancing. Activity in the West for wool on 
the sheep’s back is another feature of the wool market. Deal- 
ers are paying prices which the wool growers are asking. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been in excess of the corresponding period of 
a year ago. Road sales for immediate shipment are in 
greater volume than a year ago, and continue heavy for later 
spring and fall delivery. Customers have been in the mar- 
ket in greater number, and their house purchases have been 
heavy. Collections are normal and prices are firm. 
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Consignees are anxious over the slow movement of Poca- 
hontas and New River coastwise. Little interest in contract 
situation. Georges Creek and the Pennsylvania grades in 
short supply. Anthracite receipts behind schedule. 

Bituminous—Because of weather conditions stocks in New 
England are depleting faster than was expected, and there is 
now more or less apprehension over the slow arrivals. At 
the same time there is only scattering inquiry for coal along- 
side and prices show no advance over previous quotations; 
f.0o.b. Hampton Roads, $2.85 is still the prevailing basis. The 
supply of bottoms is just about equal to receipts of coal at 
the terminals and except in a few instances no concessions 
are necessary to move the coal standing. So far there is no 
interest here in $3 as a base price beginning Apr. 1, even 
the agencies admitting there is small chance of its carrying 
through as a contract figure. A good deal will depend on wage 
scale developments in Pennsylvania during the present month 
and also on the trend of marine freights. 

All the shippers who will be seeking contract business 
are in a dilemma as to price, particularly the delivered basis. 
Any large advance over the propositions made last fall will 
influence buyers to postpone entering the market. 

An extra demand on the various distributing points is due 
to the slow movement all-rail. A great lack of motive power 
is characteristic of most of the New England railroads, and 
some startling tales are told of the length of time empty 
ears have been allowed to lie idle because there were no 
locomotives to move them. In several cases mills have had to 
shut down through lack of coal. 

Georges Creek is again in short supply at all the loading 
ports, Baltimore especially being far behind on its usual 
quota for this territory. All-rail embargoes are so general 
that practically no shipments of this grade are coming 
through. Norfolk and Newport News are still emergency ports 
for units of the Georges Creek fleet when slow loading is in 
prospect at Baltimore. 

The Pennsylvania operators are struggling with most of 
the adverse conditions that mean small output. Besides vari- 
ous local controversies over wage scale, the embargoes against 
most of the New England roads are still in effect. The 
movement from the mines to tide-water is also very slow. 
Dispatch on most of the grades is very uncertain at New York 
and Philadelphia. On the other hand, several shippers have 
been embargoed because of the accumulation of loaded cars 
and the trade at present is in rather unsatisfactory shape. 


Anthracite—This market now is hinging very much on the 
weather, so far as concerns pressing requirements. Last 
week high northeasterly winds and fog practically stopped 
the movement along the coast and with the low temperatures 
this week there is again a good deal of uneasiness on the 
part of retailers. Not much strike talk is in the newspapers 
and the public generally is not attempting to fill the cellars. 
At New York stove size is again hard to get, the steam sizes 
also being scarce. 

Prices on independent coal are easier; in most cases they 
are down close to the company circular. This must mean a 
serious loss to the shippers, for marine freights from New 
York are far above 50@55c. Buckwheats are commanding 
higher prices in proportion than the domestic sizes. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.............. $2.70@3.50 $3.00@3.80 .........% $1.45@2.00 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3.00@3.75 3.385@4.00 .......... 1.60@2.15 


Georges Creek ......... 3.75@3.85 4,00@4.15 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.85 f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston and Providence, 
Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $5.25@5.50. 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite market active but retailers are not stocking 
up and buying expected to be slow during March. Steam 
coals firm. Bituminous buying’ slow but shipments are in- 
ereasing. Export situation active. 


Anthracite—The anthracite market continues active. While 
there has been no rush of orders, most shippers report good 
business for immediate delivery. Weather conditions will have 
considerable to do with business during March. Dealers are 
apparently placing much reliance in statements of the mine 
workers’ representatives that there will be no suspension 
of mining, even though no agreement is reached by Apr. 1. 
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The situation was very easy the latter part of last week 
and all prepared coals were longer than in several weeks 
but the colder weather on Sunday and Monday stiffened up 
the market on all sizes. Some shippers refused lone orders 
for chestnut coal the first of the week. Most agencies were 
getting full circular for all sizes, but there were others who 
were long on egg coal and were selling it at 10c. off company 
circular. 

The steam coal sizes are all scarce. Some grades of pea 
coal command 25c. premium. Buckwheat No. 1 brought from 
$3 f.o.b. for cheap grades to $3.15 to $3.25 for good coals. Rice 
ranged from $2.10 to $2.15 for cheap coals to $2.40 to $2.50 
for the better grades. Cheap grades of barley were quoted 
around $1.80, while the good grades were out of the market. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken: .<icic> sete RCO $5.10 

FURS... scares sect SRR OD $5.30@5.30 5.35 $5 .35@5.35- 
Stove. .0)... ate ceeReeeeee 5.30 5.30@5.30 5.35 5.35@5.35 
Chestnut: \.):.0ue eee 5.55 5.55@5.55 5.60 5.60@5.60: 
Rea... «5-200 oO eee 3.50 3.50@3.75 3.55 3.55@3.80 
Buckwheat... ..2 seen PE 63) 3.00@3 .25 2.80 3.05@38.30 
RIG . «2 ve Cee ene 2.25 2.40@2 50 2.30 2.45@2.55 
Barley . ...>/.:2heeeee 1.75 1.80@2 .00 1.80 1.85@2.05. 


Bituminous—Most shippers report slow buying in soft coal. 
Demand became a trifle stronger early in the week, but prices 
remained stationary, averaging from $3.25 to $3.50 at the 
piers, with an occasional cargo going at from 10 to 25c. lower. 
Alongside prices for loaded cargoes are around $4. Mine 
prices vary considerably, much depending on the route taken 
for shipments. Line shipments are generally at a lower price 
than those to Tidewater. Even with plenty of coal on hand 
there is no attempt to crowd buyers. Close watch is being 
kept on the pending wage conferences and few new contracts 
will be entered into until the result is announced. 

Loaded boats are quickly picked up and prices obtained are 
somewhat higher than for the same coals at the loading piers. 
Wxports have taken another spurt and inquiries are being 
received for supplies from Spain. Freight congestion and 
scarcity of bottoms have made it impossible to accept many 
orders. Demand from South American ports is also on the 
increase and good prices are being quoted. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b., Tidewater follow: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. #4.25@4.50 $4.25@4.50 $4.25@4.50 $2.75@3.00: 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.50@3.75 3.50@8.75 3.50@32.75 1.95@2.20 
Clearfield: 
Mediuminee eee 3.29@3.50 3.25@3.50 ©) eee eee 1.70@1.95 
Ordinary. .7see ee 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 .......... 1.70@1.95- 
Broad Top Mountaine seni eee eee ie eke feevane lee eoeee 1.70@1.95 
Cambria County: 
South Forksise pee $.50@8 7G wie ad <5. eee) ee oe 1.95@2.20 
Nanty Glo... scence) Oss @S.GO) niece teeters 1.80@2.05 
Barnesboro........... 3.20@3.50.0 ove ae. cd coher 1.70@1.95 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning:2, ja: ee eee 3.45@3.60 3.45@3.60 1.90@2.05. 
Medium..ch en omens 3.25@3.50 3.25@38.50 3.25@3.50 1.70@1.95 
Latrobe: .o.aescuenenee $.00@3.25) ©. dale 3). See 1.45@1.70 
Greensburg-2e ee eee 3.25@3:40 «... 2.55. oe See 1.70@1.85 
Westmoreland........ 3.558@3;:65. 9.42 ks eee 2.00@2.10 
West Virginia Fairmont } 3.25@8.40 3.25@38.40 1.45@1.60 
Fairmont mine-runs. see eee 3.25@3.40 3.25@3.40 1.45@1.60 
Steam. teak ec tere epsteete eee 3 09@8.25 3.00@38.25 1.45@1.70 
Western Maryland 2.9.2 eee ee 3.00@3.25 3.00@38.25 1.45@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite maintains even pace. All orders well filled 
except for pea. Flurry in buckwheat but other steam sizes 
steady. Bituminous prices continue to decline but shipments 
are not equal to demand, 

Anthracite—Business has been moving steadily along, al- 
though some of the small shippers who handle only free- 
burning or inferior hard grades, are experiencing some dif- 
ficulty in marketing their production of prepared _ sizes. 
There has been sufficient hard coal coming into the market 
to supply all the dealers at the circular. Even pea coal, 
the demand for which is most active, is bringing only the 
circular price of $2.55, although there have been a few in- 
stances where the individuals were reported having asked 
i0c. higher without any success. This is a distinct disappoint- 
ment to a number of brokers who had visions of handsome 
profits on this grade; with the labor conditions still very 
uncertain it may be that their hopes will be realized later. 

Dealers are uncertain as to how much stock they should 
carry into April. Many of them seem confident there will be 
a Suspension of mining, but as this may only last a short time 
there would be small likelihood of a shortage in view of 
the immense stocks in storage. The probability of reduction 
in freight rates is also causing them to hesitate. The smaller 
dealers, who cannot store more than a month’s supply will 
apparently try to finish March business with full yards, judg- 
ing by the orders they are now giving, but the large buyers 
probably will not carry capacity stocks, with the exception of 
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pea and smaller sizes. There are so many possible changes 
this year to the business of mining and selling coal that no 
one in authority is willing to risk advice. 

Broken coal remains unchanged and is closely sold. Quite 
a few concerns who have been in the habit of contracting on 
this size about this time find that there is none available; 
even the manufacturers who have contracted at $3.35 appear 
willing to pay the circular price of $3.60 on all tonnage they 
can secure in excess of their contracts. Egg is in good de- 
mand at $3.85, while stove is still very active at $4.10. All 
chestnut is readily absorbed at $4.25. Orders are on hand 
for every available car of pea coal and the demand for this size 
is such as to exceed the production by many tons and will 
so continue as long as the size is made. In the steam coals 
buckwheat is the only size which showed increased activity, 
although rice still continues to go forward in large volume 
and at good prices, while barley is moving freely but with 
no particular activity. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment, are as 


follows: 

Line Tide Line Tide 
ISTOKODS occ c ccc cc es $3.60 $4.85 Pedissi. <5 doener teres $2.55 $3.30 
LO ly ee 3. 80a05.10 Buckwheat......... 1.55 2.30 
SUCKS oe 4.10 5.10 Rice. & Oca ae .90 1.80 
METOREN Bare oie os oe es 4.25 5.35 Barley oc. cn, eee Aiy Uh} 


Bituminous—Prices continue their downward movement, 
running off from 5c. to 25c. Three-dollar coal has completely 
vanished, and the bulk of sales are being made between $1.35 
and $1.50. The car supply continues very inadequate and few 
operators are making more than half time at their mines. 
The labor situation is now taking on a more favorable as- 
pect, and indications are that an agreement will be reached 
soon; as a result orders are falling off, as many of the plants 
that have been stocking are now actually drawing on their 
accumulations for current use. Yet despite these unfavorable 
factors the shippers claim to be able to place more coal than 
they are receiving. 

On new contracts the consumers are showing considerably 
more interest, yet when shippers quote prices around $1.50 to 
$1.75 there is a decided hesitancy about closing; consumers 
claim they are entirely willing to pay an increased price, 
but not near the amount asked. The mining interests contend 
that the contract prices during the past two years were ex- 
cessively low and they feel that the present quotations are 
only equitable under present conditions. However, while 
some little business is being closed, it is believed that the 
greater proportion will drag along until after Apr. 1 when con- 
ditions are likely to be adjusted one way or the other. 

The prices per gross ton at mines are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $2.50@2.75 Fairmont gas, $......... $1.70@1.80 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.00@2.10 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.50@1.60 
Clearfield (ordinary)... . 1.65@1.75 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.35@1.45 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.60@1.70 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.50@1.60 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.45@1.55 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.30@1.40 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.55@1.45 

BALTIMORE 


Exports in- 
Good retail 


The bituminous market soft and uncertain. 
erease. Coastwise freight rates stiffen again, 
anthracite trade. 

The bituminous market here is both soft and dull. The 
continuance of embargoes against points north has diverted 
too much coal to this immediate territory for the good of 
the price list. Offerings are at prices considerably off con- 
tract figures, showing the spotty nature of the trade as a 
whole. Coal is selling at the mines on about the following 
basis, which is from 20 to 50c. in some cases off recognized 
rates on contract: f 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. pak von $2.00 $3.18 Ordinary mine run$0. u0@ 95 $2.43 
Geo. Crk. T gene 1.85 3.03 Ordinary}: aaa @1.00 2.48 
Clearfield. . flO) 2.68 Ordinary slack. . it 8% 2.53 
South Pork.s..... 1.50 2.68 Low sulphur mine- 
Latrobe. . . 1.20 2.38 run. re Out of market 
Somerset (best) . . 1.50 2.68 Low sulphur 3 Out of market 
Somerset (good) .. 1.40 2.58 Low sulphur 
Quemahoning.. a 10 aie slack ee Out of market 
TOODOLU. 1 sis. «+ ipa Fe : * BP. o, Be outside C E 
Miller Vein. . 1.50 2.68 nds 


Export business here is on the increase again, despite 
continued high ocean freight rates. The past week saw a 
total shipment of 22,430 tons and 2,588 tons of bunkers. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Export and coastwise movements continue good with prices 
practically unchanged. Supplies at the piers short. 

Dumpings over the piers show up well as export cargoes 
have been somewhat heavy and the coastwise movement has 
held up good. Coastwise shipments for the New England 
market have been largest to Boston, Providence and Portland. 
There has been a fair amount shipped to Baltimore by barges 
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and there has also been a small movement South. The num- 
ber of bunker boats calling at Hampton Roads has not been 
large but they have taken a good supply of coal. Prices re- 
main unchanged, although the prospects are that there will 
be some change shortly in the price of bunker coal supplied 
to steamers which are not under contract. 

From the present outlook the dumpings over the three 
piers will be close to the January figures, although up to Feb. 
25 both the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Virginian were some- 
what behind their January record. The accumulation of coal 
in the railroad yards is still below normal with quite a 
number of the shippers short and having difficulty in getting 
coal forward in sufficient quantities to handle vessels promptly 
on arrival. The railroads are doing everything possible to 
hurry coal forward. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 





. ——  —_ Week Ending 
Railroad Jan. 29 Feb. 5 Feb. 12 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 
Norfolk & Western. . 147,596 128,288 158,265 121,156 156,521 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 117,715 106,543 106 525 aa 4 87,450 
Warginiin, 2).)3. 0 eee 100,435 75,840 63,056 92,243 78,463 
Totals, <).. eee 365,746 310,671 327,846 284,912 322,434 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Rates from Hampton Roads to Boston are not quotably 
changed from a week ago. <A shipper or consignee forced to 
charter would probably have to pay close to the rates named 
then, the movement meanwhile having been slow. At the 
Same time a barge owner looking for an order would find it 
difficult to get $1.50 to Providence or $1.75 to Boston. As low 
as $1.50 has already been accepted and rates are expected to 
recede still further when the weather moderates. There is 
some inquiry for 12-months’ charters, but the trade and the 
transportation people are far apart on their respective ideas 
of suitable rates. Seventy cents is quoted for boats from 
New York to ports on Long Island Sound. Slow loading at 
the piers is a factor in the lower range of freights. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Since our last report the freight market for export coal 
has reached new high levels, especially to South American 
ports, to which destinations the market is advancing very 
rapidly from day to day, and steamers are very difficult to 


obtain. We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as 
follows: 

To Rate To Rate 
Havana... see cenvesareete $3.75@4.00 Bermuda........... .,--$4.50@5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 4.75 Verai@ruge. faces sas ote s 6.50@7 .00 
Cienfuegos’ 20: ee oa.aee Se DOMES LamipicOsisscece ace .s0 6.50@7.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. ~7.50@8.00" Rio....... .........:.. 16.004 
St; Lucia. .;.\. 5 nertemeree MOUS CORE Santon eine css clec cide rere: 16 .00+* 
Sb. LHOMaS crater 6.50@7.00 Montevideo............ 21.601 
Barbados. :..< dsl esternecre f OG7- 75 BuenosAires orLa Plataj. 21. 60 
Kangston. ices acest 4.50@5.00) Rosarios... 5... bess. 2.80? 
COUTACRO. Sac. eosislelsialtee 6. 50@7. 00p.c* West Coast of Italy.. oF 60 
Santiago. 2k xe sneer der 4.50@5.50 Barcelona**. . | 25.20% 
Guantanamo............ 4.50@5.50 Valparaiso or Callas... .18.00 
Demerara. . 8.00@9.00 Marseilles. . - 26.40 


* Conner paying dockage dues. ** Spanish We for apoount, 7 Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. +t For very quick discharge. 


1500 tons discharge @ 30c. 2 500 discharge. %And p.e. 4 Net, 1,000 
tons discharge : 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Feb. 26: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Perry Setzer? Pernambuco 1,690 Johan Ludwig 
Apollo? Riode Janeiro 1,782 Mowinkle* Havana 4,300 
Dean E. Brown® Puerto Plata 998 Claveresk?® Felton 3,341 
Tallac? Kingston 1,589 Oilfield Grange? Bridgetown 4,650 
Tabor? Curacao 5,500 Sir Ernest Cas- ‘ 
GiuseppiG. Bagnoli 4,212 sell* Gothenburg 8,500 
Jacksonville* St. Georges 977 BALTIMORE 
2 
Hisbert Faran 1,681 Vessel Cargo Bunker 
Juno?° Genoa 5,167 Eretza Mendi Italy 5,956 699 
Nordboen® Havana 4,000 Mar Can- é 
Nordstjernen! Barbadoes 3,410 tribco Spain 3,019 589 
Tirreno® Naples 6,000 Moldegaard Cuba 4,053 300 
Jata Mendi® Genoa 5,900 Balmoral Italy 3,853 Cae 
Eureka? Valparaiso 2,881 Letizia Italy 2140S marae 
Ocland® Havana 5,500 Alcana Italy 2,355 1,000 
Chas. White- Porto 
more Rico 1,054 

1 Smoeless Fuel Co. 2 Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co. 2 Castner 

Curran & Bullitt, Inc. 4 Hutchinson Coal Co. 5B. Whiteley. &C.G. 


7 Berwind-White. Pocahontas Fuel Co. 9 Maryland Coal 


10 C. H. Sprague. 


Blake Co. 
& Coke Co. 
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PITTSBURCH 
Prompt market rather dull. Heavy contract shipments. 
Continued car shortages. Prices unchanged. 


There is a very heavy movement of coal on regular con- 
tracts, all consumers taking substantially their maximum 
tonnages, but there is very little activity in the prompt mar- 
ket. Car shortages have been more pronounced in the past 
fortnight than on an average during the preceding part of 
the winter, but consumers do not seem to be so short as to 
be forced into the prompt market except in rare instances. 

There is hardly any interest manifested in contracts for 
the year beginning Apr. 1 and some operators are disposed 
to question whether the greater strength of the coal market 
in the past two months has been an unmixed blessing, as 
it seems to dispose buyers to hold off negotiating contracts 
until conditions are more settled. So much has been heard, 
too, of the miners being likely to receive a material advance 
in wages that buyers are somewhat shy about accepting the 
usual form of contract, made with a proviso carrying over to 
the buyer any wage advance that may be granted. 

Domestic demand has been somewhat better the past 


ereres 
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week but on the whole is not exceptionally heavy. We quote 
prompt coal unchanged as follows: Slack, $1.15@1.20; mine- 
$1.25@1.30; %-in. $1.35@1.40; 1%-in., $1.50@1.60, per 


run, 
‘net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 

Demand light and prices only 
shortage. Anthracite quiet. 

Bituminous—The demand has been light since the Eastern 
embargoes were raised, but now they are being put on again, 
as practically all the roads are badly congested and he Gi 
impossible to cover New England points with any dispatch. 
But for the large amount of coal in consumers’ hands in 
that territory the situation would be distressing there. 

The restricted demand here has about shut out the Ohio 
No. 8 coals, which must be offered at low prices now to 
find a market at all. Shippers are now making prices lower 
than for some time and the old lead of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny Valley coals is about to be resumed; the prices 
of these latter are now down about to normal and when the 
market rights itself they will sell much as before. 

Following are circular prices for Buffalo: 


maintained by the car 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smo<eless 
Lumpeccasecdraats oi ieisnches elias eke $2.90 $2.75 $2.80 
Three-quarter! sasi<rettn smioty tei 2.40 2.602 SEES 5 
WIM: WU Sse te cet cee keke 2 ates eee 2.65 2.50 2.60 
Black ./3°2 So. ate ea dns Bates Boat ne ene 2.25 2.20 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, f.o.b., except that east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., they are per gross ton. : 

Anthracite—The trade is disappointing to shippers, who 
think they are entitled to an active business now, since the 
sales for the season to date have not been up to normal. The 
weather has been especially favorable to sales all through 
February and there is promise of a continuation jnto March, 
but consumers are not sure to buy then, as a change is 
looked for at any time. 

‘The larger companies are stocking coal and as soon as a 
shipping dock is to be had, more will be loaded into Lake 
vessels for winter storage. The independent anthracite mines 
are offering coal under circular now, for the first time this 


winter. 
Following is the winter circular price of anthracite here: 
Cars Vessels Wagons Curb 
CYR UE occ cleus Seve een tee eae $5.60 $5.85 $5.40 $6.65 
Oe oo ere prarecters op sastiuet eno re be Seno 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
BEGVO ois. matinee mis er eh olen ene ete 5.85 6.10 5.65 6.90 
Chestiut i? ses 05 ohn. en eee ae 6.10 62250 5.90 7.15 
OB as. 24 305 a er eee 4.30 4.55 4.10 5.35 
Buckwheat-sne see ay tat + 3.25 3.50 3.05 4.30 


Deliveries are per gross ton on cars and vessels and per 
net ton on wagons and at curb. An additional charge of 
about 25c. is made where it cannot be spouted into bin. 


DETROIT 
Moderate activity continues in steam coal but domestic 
grades and anthracite quieter. Shippers and vesselmen fail 
to agree on freight charges to Lake Michigan ports. 
Bituminous—Numerous orders for small sizes cause some 


activity in the steam coal trade. Interest has extended to 
the larger sizes, and there is a more definite separation in the 


price of three-quarter lump and nut, pea and slack. The 
latter sells at about $1, though some is obtainable at a 
lower price. Three-quarter lump is bringing about $1.25 a 
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ton. 
having caused a reaction. 
ing from retailers. 


Anthracite—Notwithstanding the possibility that the an- 
thracite mines will close Apr. 1, pending settlement of the 
wage scale, demand is very light and more coal seems avail- 
able than buyers are willing to take. Prices continue un- 
changed. 

Lake Trade—Interest among shippers and vessel owners 
centers on the fixing of a rate for the coming season on 
shipments to Lake Michigan docks. Peter Reiss of the C. 
Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan has been trying to close contracts 
at 30¢c., the rate of last season. Vessel-owners hold out for 
35c. No agreement has been reached and vessel owners as- 
sert they could make a larger profit on sending their boats to 
Lake Superior, light for iron ore. 


COLUMBUS 

Trade steady despite unfavorable weather for domestic 
selling. Steam business holding up well. Contracting now 
attracting attention. 

The steam business is still the best feature of the coal 
trade. Manufacturing is expanding and railroads are also 
fairly large users of steam sizes. The movement to accum- 
ulate a surplus is now about over, as stocks are believed to 
be adequate. 

In the domestic trade, the weather has been warm and 
demand has fallen off considerably, but the weakness of a 
week ago has not increased and some profess to see more 
strength in the current situation. Retailers’ stocks are not 
large and they are only buying for current needs. Some 
weakness has appeared in Pocahontas. Smokeless appears 
to be fairly strong, and the same is true of West Virginia 
splints. Anthracite prices are unchanged from last week. 
Despite the warm weather, retail prices in Columbus are 
generally well maintained. 3 

Production in Ohio fields is holding up fairly well despite 
the unfavorable conditions. The Hocking Valley is not as 
active as formerly, but eastern Ohio and Pomeroy Bend are 
producing a fair tonnage. 

Some attention is now being given to-steam contracts, as 
quite a few expire around Apr. 1. Sales managers generally 
are looking forward to a rather active contract season and 
figures are higher than a year ago. 


There is comparatively steady buy- 


Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines per short tons are as 
follows: 
é Eastern 
Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened lump............... $1.60 $1.65.°.-, 1. .55. ee 
Inch and. a quarter.seeee eee 1.50 1.50 $1.40 $1.50 
Three-quarter-Inch ase 1.40 1 400 Sea 1.40 
Nut... ..:ojetehe tee 1.25 1.30 cee 1.25 
Mine-run ....236).5 canine eee 1.15 1.20 1.05 1.15 
Nut, pea andslackeaee ne eee .95 1.00 .90 -90 
Coarse slack: .5..3. 0. .85 -90 .80 .80 
CINCINNATI 
Screenings remain the _ strongest. Domestic sizes are 
slow. Occasional flurries help the retailers. 


It is a typical weather market, with relatively small 
business following even severe weather. Retailers, with the 
end of the winter in sight, prefer to clean up their yards 
rather than put in additional coal, even at attractive prices, 
and as a result it is difficult to force them into the market. 
Orders on cold snaps come only in small quantities, and from 
dealers whose stocks are completely exhausted. This limited 
market for the prepared sizes, causes a strong demand for 
nut and slack with resulting high prices. Sales of steam 
coal are reported at $1.10 and $1.20 per short ton f.o.b. mines, 
for the better grades of Kanawha. . Steam consumption is 
showing actual improvement, although the scarcity of screen- 
ings is still an important factor in the market. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Market very quiet but decidedly strong, 
tinued car shortage. Sale of spot furnace coke at $3.75. 

The coke market is, stronger all around, in a general 
way, although there is not much concrete evidence of addi- 
tional strength. Prices paid for spot furnace coke are quot- 
ably higher, but the total turnover in spot and prompt coke 
in a week is so small that such prices are not altogether a 
conclusive indication. The operators are certainly feeling in 
a stronger position, as the winter wears away without the 
market becoming softer, when the general advances that oc- 
curred some time ago were regarded as due chiefly to the in- 
ception of winter, with its usual uncertainties as to car sup- 


Prospects of con- 


Domestic coal is less active, the higher temperatures ee 
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ply. It is now believed that cars will be more or less scarce 
for quite a while, irrespective of weather conditions. What 
puzzles operators is the fact that there is so little buying of 
prompt and spot coke when it would be supposed that quite 
a number of consumers have not been obtaining their full 
quotas on contracts. 

Cars were almost as scarce last week as the week before, 
when the shortage made quite a hole in shipments, and af- 
fected production to a somewhat lesser degree. On Satur- 
day a lot of about 1,000 tons of spot coke sold at $3.75, that 
being the top of the quotable market for the week. This 
week has opened with a better car supply, but as this 
is usual for the week’s beginning the views of operators as 
to prices are as strong as they were at the end of last week. 
Quotations on contract furnace coke are practically nominal. 
We quote: Spot furnace, $3.50@3.75; contract, to July 1, 
$2.85@2.50; to Dec. 31, $2.25@2.35; spot foundry, $3.75@4.25; 
contract foundry, $3.25@3.75, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Feb. 19 at 418,- 
287 tons, a decrease of 23,022 tons, and shipments at 394,190 
tons, a decrease of 38,266 tons. 


Buffalo—The demand has continued good, but the output 
has increased so that with a better car supply it will soon be 
hard to get former prices. Jobbers quote best 72-hr. Con- 
nellsville foundry at $5.80@6, with $5@5.15 for 48-hr. furnace. 
Stock coke remains as scarce as ever, the demand being met 
by off-grade foundry. Buffalo is preparing to enter into close 
competition with the Pennsylvania ovens soon, as two or 
three byproduct companies will build ovens here as soon as 
the season becomes open enough to permit construction work. 


Chicago—Coke production still lags behind demand. Car 
supply;,is now becoming a disquieting feature. Domestic 
purchases have been heavy, and orders for foundry coke have 
increased perceptibly. Prices per net ton of 2,000 lb., f.0.b. 
cars Chicago, are as follows: Connellsville, $6.50; Wise county, 
$6.50; byproduct foundry, $6.25; byproduct domestic, $5 to 
5.25; gas house, $4.75. 

St. Louis—While consumption and movement continues 
good for particular lines of industry, the general market 
situation has toned down considerably owing in some extent 


to the absence of domestic demand due to mild weather. Fol- 
lowing are the prices, per net ton, f.o.b. cars St. Louis: By- 
product (all sizes), $5.25; gashouse (lump and egg), $4.50; 
petroleum (lump), $6.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Warmer temperatures causes an easing up in the domestic 


demand. Steam sizes strong with screenings slightly softer. 
Anthracite demand very light. Car supply and movement 
bettered. 


The approach of spring as indicated by the warmer 
weather of the week has halted buying of all grades of coal. 
Demand for coarse steam coals for industrial use continues 
steady, although screenings have slowed down, averaging 
about 5c. below last week’s prices. It is anticipated that the 
lessened demand for domestic sizes will soon cause another 
sharp advance in fine coal owing to decreased production. The 
depression caused by the change in the weather is quite 
noticeable, many cancellations having been received, particu- 
larly on domestic sizes. 

At some mines accumulations of unbilled coal have be- 
gun. The smokeless domestic situation is practically un- 
changed, but little demand for lump and egg being felt. Some 
contracts have been executed at the 1916 price list. Atten- 
tion is centered on the wage conference at New York, and 
some of the large steam users have apparently come to the 
conclusion that no suspension will occur, and have discon- 
tinued buying storage coal. Some Western shippers have en- 
deavored to persuade certain large coal consumers to take ad- 
ditional stocks against the possibility of a suspension on 
Apr. 1, but have not made any material progress in this di- 
rection. 

CHICAGO 

Warmer weather restricts domestic shipments to Chicago, 
Increased production of slack causes reaction in prices for 
fine coal. Smokeless mine-run well held but prepared sizes 
slow. 

Notwithstanding the warm weather, Franklin County oper- 
ators have been running full time and seem to have an abund- 
ance of orders. Shipments have been so much behind on do- 
mestic sizes that the mines have not yet felt the slump in 
Some storage coal is being piled on the ground at 


orders. ; 
Williamson County overators have 


Franklin County mines. 
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been running maximum time on railroad and contract orders 
so that they have not been much affected by the open market 
situation. Southern Illinois screenings have declined about 
10c. per ton under last week’s figures. 

Less storage and domestic coal has been shipped from the 
Springfield district this week, while screenings shipments 
have been at the maximum with no change in prices. 

Indiana productign now has normal movement, railroads 
damaged by floods having been repaired and car supply being 
much improved. Prices of all grades are well held. Screen- 
ings are strong and not too plentiful. Mine-run has been ab- 
sorbed in increased quantities for steam use. Railroad stor- 
age orders continue heavy, and industrial consumption is at 
the highest point in years. No. 4 domestic lump has eased 
off perceptibly, but prices remain unchanged. 

Smokeless mine-run has held up remarkably well with fair 
demand and prices maintained. Prepared sizes have not 
been sold at the circular prices, and it is reported that some 
lump in hoppers has been sold as low as $1.50. The re- 
stricted car supply has counteracted the unfavorable effects 
of the warmer weather. More Pennsylvania smokeless coal 
has been reaching this market at circular prices. Splint has 
had a steady call at previous quotations. 

Hocking prices are ruling firm despite the lull in demand 
for domestic sizes. The stocking of steam sizes seems to be 
almost completed. 

Kentucky domestic trade has been depressed by the 
warmer weather; steam coals are still strong, while screen- 
ings are not sufficient to meet demands. Prices are showing 
a wider range. Some of the Kentucky shippers requiring a 
large percentage of box.cars, report a rather acute short- 
age of these. 

Anthracite orders are meager, ‘retailers apparently not 
buying in anticipation of a shut-down on Apr. 1, being afraid 
of having large stocks on hand at a time when the demand 
is negligible. The few shipments moving consist mostly of 
chestnut, which are absorbed by Chicago retail yards. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows. 

Per net ton f.o.b. mines: 

Williamson and Knox and 
Vranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $' 50@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.60 
Steam lump 1.35 L.25@1-80 1525@1 35 91.380@1.35 oF 
2} and 3-in. 


lump..... Weeks yee 1 30@1.35 . 1.30@1.35 

$-in. lump. 1.25@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.25@1.35 
Egg....... 1.60@1:75 1 50@1.65 125 1.251.385 1.15@1.25 
Nut ; 1.60@1.75 .60@1.60 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.25 1.05@1.15 
No.lwashed 1.60@1.75 a: oe a) See vty. 
No.2washed 1.50 1.40 
No.l nut. 1.60@1.75 a ae see 
No. 2nut.. 1.50@1.60 tee : 
Mine-run... 1.15@1 25 1.05@1.10 .95@110 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 
Screenings . .90(H~1.05 .85@ .95 -80@ .95 90(@ .95 .90@1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. IE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump ..... $1.60@1.75 $1.70@2.40 ‘1.50@2.00 $1.75@2.00 $1.75@1.85 
It-in.lump. 1.25@1.30..... See oe 1.60 
Egg..:..... 1.60@1.75 1.50@2.00 1.50@2.00 1.75@2 00 
Nutty 2.6 205 1.60@1.75 1.35@1.60 bale Epedats 
No. lnut.. 1.60@1.75 eee : 
No. 2 nut.. 1.50 eae Rr nas 
Mine-run... 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 1.25@1.40 1.40 1.15@1.25 
Screenings... 90@1 00 .90 ys .90@1 10 
ST. LOUIS 
Heavy slump in the market for lower grades. Southern 


Illinois mines working on back orders. No domestic demand 
and steam consumption less. Screenings quiet. 

The high temperatures have cut off nearly all demand and 
resulted in an unusual dullness for a winter period. There is 
also a feeling prevalent that if a suspension of mining oper- 
ations occurs at all it will be of short duration. These are 
the controlling factors in the market at this time. 

Standard and intermediate grades of lump, egg, nut and 
mine-run are moving in light volume and essentially for cur- 
rent steam consumption only; with the absence of any stor- 
age movement and only a minimum heat required for build- 
ings, the demand has dwindled to almost nothing. With light 
mining operations in, the field, screenings fail to show any ac- 
tivity as might be expected. Prices continue the same as 
last week with no indication of any change. 

Montgomery County, Mt. Olive and Staunton districts, 
while having a surplus for the market, are enjoying better 
conditions, receiving higher prices, and having a larger move- 
ment and better working time at the mines. 

Williamson and Franklin County operators are maintain- 
ing a steady pace but are fast cleaning up the’ accumulation 
of orders as is plainly reflected by the drop in prices from 
that direction. Few orders are coming in from anywhere and 
no preference is shown for any particular one of the coarser 
sizes. Screenings while firm in price are not in brisk de- 
mand. There are no inquiries for storage coal and develop- 
ments for the next few weeks rest entirely upon the result 
of the joint conference in New York. 
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Car supply is more plentiful and little complaint is now 
heard from that source. 
Following is the range of prices, 


per net ton, f.o.b. cars 


at mines. 
Williamson Staunton Mont- Inter- 
an and gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 
Bin umpc! 4h eee ne ee ee *$1.20@1.50 $1.10@1.25 
6-in. lump.. $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.50 $1.25@1.50 1.20@1.50 1.10@1.25 
8-in, lump... > 1:50@2275 9). 25@1:40" cee ee 1. 20@1250)) Soeeee. : 
Q-in. lump.. 1.40@1.50 1.15@1.25 .......... 1.15@1.25 .95@1.10 
13-in. lump. 1 40@ 1250 Vee eee 1.20@1.35 1.10@1.25 -90@1.10 
6x3-in. egg.. 1.50@1.75 ....... 1.25@1.50 1.20@1.50 1.10@1.25 
6xD-in eee. ee eee eee een 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 90@1.10 
6xld-in. egg 1.40@1.50 .......... 1.20@1.35 1.10@1.25 90@1.10 
Nosed mutica OO) tO mare eee or 1.25@1.40 1.10@1.25 90@1.10 
Nose Nits, eal 40i 5 100 la 1b lee eee .90@1.10 90@1.05 
Mine run... 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.15 90@1.00 
Court a .90@1.00 75@ .90 75@ .90 .65@ .80 65@ .80 
ashe 
Now! nuts. 2 00@t2 co nt. 00@ UnG0 an eeie ter 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 
Now 2 nut? (1 50@1.60 125 @1 407 eine ec: 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 
No.3 aut... 50@ 1560 PLU @1 sO weenie 1.20@1.30 1.25@1.30 
No.4-pea... 15 50@I1.60i5 Tb @I 25 eons 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
No. 5 slack. .90@1.00 (OQ) 80 ware te .75@ .85 .75@ .85 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Car shortage continues with little prospect for any relief. 
Prices generally unchanged. Interest concentrated on wage 
conferences. 

Car shortage continues the chief factor in the Indiana coal 
situation; practically all the railroads in the state are affected 
and production is about 25% less than before. Some of the 
railroads are short and are unable to supply sufficient trans- 
portation facilities to the mines with which they have con- 
tracts. Producers, jobbers and consumers are watching the 
wage conferences closely and the belief that there will be a 
settlement is shown by a slowing up in orders though there is 
still some stocking. Indiana mine prices are unchanged with 
a slight exception in screenings, which are easy at 85c. for 
Nos. 5 and 6. There is practically no free coal on the market. 


DULUTH 
Shipments continue heavy and prices are wery firm. Car 
situation improves. Anthracite active. 
Shipments of all grades continue at a high level. The 


weather has been seasonably cold and the docks have been 
worked to their maximum capacity to meet the demands of 
the trade. Country dealers and retailers are taking a large 
volume of bituminous and the dock companies are receiving 
full circular on this business. Car supply is as yet inadequate 
on some of the roads although there is a big improvement as 


compared with last week. Quotations per short ton, f.o.b. 
cars at Duluth docks are as follows: 

Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
Liumipi eee oo 6 LO $3.40 $3.40 $5.00 $3.75 
Dookie nae 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.25 3.25 
Egg,stove and nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.50 2.50 PIAS QE 20D 


The demand for anthracite from interior points is well 
maintained and a fairly large tonnage is moving. Stocks are 
holding up well, no reports as to shortages being noted. Quo- 
tations are as follows per short ton, f.o.b. cars Duluth docks: 
Nut, $7.10; stove, $6.85; egg, $6.85; pea, $5.55 and buck- 
wheat, $4. 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Distribution of shipments for November and January fol- 
lows: 

















me November — aS — January -—- 
Shipped Tipple Total Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas....... 1,387,567 12,137 1,399,704 1,391,079 13,385 1,404,464 
Tug eRivers cases oso De 3,474 342,628 343,516 3,623 347,139 
WUHACKGT eee mnie 201490 Us20L, S270 232) meee lao 5,464 289,599 
US enalige sak con ar 92,587 10,833 103,420 89,459 9,059 98,518 
rotals: ses fees « 2,087,269 33,715 2,120,984 2,108,189 31,531 2,139,720 


Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field 
amounted to 74,293 in November and in January, 107,952. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for December and 
January in short tons: 


December January 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Anthracite SEE ele een ante 1,079,076 980,275 1,136,878 886,233 
Bittiminous:sosen oe eee 4,298,382 3,269,635 4,314,806 3,498,936 
Coke ste nhieencan tee 1,195,899 618,694 1,191,732 684,133 
otal Aves eis sees 6,573,357 4,868,604 6,643,416 5,069,302 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for December, 1914-15, and 
for the twelve months ending December, 1913-14-15, in long 
tons: 








December——— Twelve Months-————— 
Imports: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Anthracite, total.. 12 173 921 19,347 2,998 
Bituminous, total 168,035 175,023 1,413,857? 1,375,316 1,521,237 
United Kingdom 10,992 1,174 6,141 27,421 18,361 
Canadaanemeee 112,759 167,131 1,096,924 1,050,592 1,253,829 
Japan hs, eee 19,170 5,400 117,483 75,109 86,919 
Australia....... 25,114 1,218 188,613 219,941 159,241 
Other countries. ........ 100 4,696 2,253 2,887 
Coke.. Be, & 5,915 4,047 93,507? 120,777 47,520 
Fixporna 
Anthracite total.. 184,467 295,694 4,154,386 3,830,244 3,542,971 
Canada = - eee 182,349 282,394 4,083,333 3,767,774 3,440,009 
Argentina. icc. sae totes Bi Lee eee 2,526 
Brazil. 0's..s sli © cee Renn ke es eae nen ie eee 6 2,415 
Uruguay: 26s. 2 ee ae eee 84. “Gliese 605 
Other countries. 2,118 15,243 70,969 62,464 97,416. 
Bituminous total? 696,546 1,161,936 17,986,757 13,801,850 16,762,285 
Ttaly. ....224.j re 184,400 <9... ce 2,931,581 
Canada... aie 428,777 629,289 13,496,190 9,170,901 8,354,375 
Panama. ses eae 15,800 34,337 489,761 267,598 515,341 
MexicOvasiencsine 35,266 14,343 477,046 359,802 276,433 
Cuba, 5: See 62,733 131,448 1,275,538 1,074,825 1,165;871 
West Indies.... 28,596 62,164 608,762 552,600 529,423 
Arconte RAHiC 9,305 27,646 70,048 241,248 786,967 
Brazil. 17,090 38,831 279,933 278,026 617,304 
Uruguay... i aeete he 6,107 16,858 76,088 158,201 
Other countries. 98,979 33,371 1,272,621 1,780,762 1,426,787 
Total coal..... 881,014 1,457,630 22,141,148 17,632,094 20,305,254 
Coke. . BAA. 48,389 73,036 881,603 592,487 799,444 
Bunker coal... .. 490,931 564,352 7,700,520 7,266,002 7,464,630 
1 Beginning Oct. 4, 1913. 2 For part year only. 
EXPORTS 


Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 
at the specified districts, during the month of December, 
1915, were as follows: ; 





Districts: Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maine and New Hampshire........... 204 9 a ae 
Maryland...» och iin tele een, eels een eee 69,935 23 
Massachusetts) saci oie ie eee ieee 112 1. SO et ere 
New York xx. a5 ee 6,838 2,309 69 
Philadelphia). 30 ae eee eee 12,343 87,478 4,553 
South Caroling... ee ee ee 2,206. 15) eae 
Virginia.'..). 29. (eee ee eee 244 361,663 6,084 
Florida. «23:22 on epee eee Lo Sang oe 
New Oileans:..:45 sete ope eee 802 7 
Sabine. a 2d ce i Se Neca ee eee ne ane 92 wal tS eee 
Arizona... ...¢ occa Re eee 2 3,042 5,080 
Eagle Pas Nol PRA i ons claw ciny cette cam © 406 430 
El Paso... « . Sao es ae eee 2,735 144 
Laredo... ...°; sahuiheiids Se eee ee 2,013 1,863 
San Francisco. Ee Te nee bi ae cas, 58 12 
po nther 1 Californiajess See 4 46. 0°" See 

Washington. . se Po ASRS 5 641 3,169 
Ruffalo. . 2d. eee 196,876 279,604 38,428 
Dakota. ie RS Tae 1,84 4,531 341 
Duluth and ‘Superior. Beet ee eT Se 158 5,375 175 
Michigan. «..:\2 50 Sop e eee 51 83,354 8,700 
Ohi... . 0. ciate Oe 3 196,934 1,198 
Rachester. G's ch ee ere 4,500 30,624 573 
St. Lawrence: os) seen ee eee VM lesrs ye 27,657 2,105 
Vermoat 622 hee eee any ee ee 884 522 82 

Total... {68:8 oscu Gee 295,694 1,161,936 73,036 

BUNKER COAL 
Maryland ..eoe eee 38,956" Philadelphia <-eeeeeeee 30,519 
New York. eee 289,842. Virginia. ote. eee 107,195 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Total shipments of coal over this road for November of last 
year amounted to 355,439 tons as compared with 359,226 tons 
for the preceding month. 


DULL VUCCOUE CELESTE eS 


FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Feb. 16.—The great pressure recently prevailing is more 
pronounced, and it is very difficult to secure supplies in early 


positions. Quotations are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $8. Pera 64 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds: 3. cose eee 

Seconds... 2 1.20 eee $8.40@8.64 Best Cardiff smalls. . + a 
Best dry coals.......... 8.40@8.64 Cargo smalls........... 3.36 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.0.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Outward chartering is idle because of the short- 
age of coal. Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar. . - $9.60 “Naples; cocc.csue $14.40 St. Vincent.......$10.20 
Marseilles. 16.40 Alexandria...... 19.20 River Plate...... 10.80 
Algiers. . ~ 14°47 -PortiSaid 2.2. 19 220 

CUOR adie. . 14.40 Las Palmas..... 9 60 
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Important Announcem 


This contract department of “Coal Age’ has been orig- 
inated and carried on at a very heavy expense; the services 
of more than 90 correspondents have been drawn upon 
to assemble this information. In carrying on this work, 
the editors have encountered opposition, not only from 
the consuming companies, but also from the producing 
and selling interests. Objections and criticisms have 
been received from numerous sources, and this lack of 
support causes the editors to feel that their efforts in 
this direction may have been misdirected. We are, there- 
fore, discontinuing the department with this issue. Plans 
are under consideration by which arrangements may be 
concluded for furnishing our friends with this informa- 
tion in a private way, and those interested should com- 
municate with us on the matter.—EHditor. 


New Business 


Volume and page number in parenthesis at the end of an item.indtcate where the pre- 
vious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 

2317—Bridgeton, N. J.—The contract of the Ferracute 
Machine Co expires on Apr. 1, and the company negotiates for 
a new supply some time previous to that. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


2318—Bridgeton, N. J.—The Pembryn Brick Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel supply, involving about 1,200 tons, on Apr. 
1. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur. 
Agt. Ed. Bacon, Pembryn Brick Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


2319—Bridgeton, N. J.—The Bridgeton Brick Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel supply on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. 
Ridgely, The Bridgeton Brick Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


2320—Bridgeton, N. J.—The Bridgeton Water Supply Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving about 400 tons, 
on Apr. 1. It is understood that they pay about $3.35 per ton. 
Address Pur. Agt. Fredericks, The Bridgeton Water Supply 
Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


2321—Chester, Penn.—The Arasapha Manufacturing Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving about 1,800 
tons, on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Blakely, The Arasapha 
Manufacturing Co., Chester, Penn. 


2322—Vicksburg, Miss.—The Vicksburg Light and Traction 
‘Co. usually contract for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing 6,000 tons of Carbon Hill, washed pea and slack, and 3,000 
tons of Nortonville and West Kentucky pea and slack, some 
time in April. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate 
of about 175 tons per week, and the company has storage ca- 
pacity for 750 tons. Address Mgr. O. H. Simonds, Vicksburg 
Light and Traction Co., Washington St., Vicksburg, Miss. 


2323—Fredericton, N. B., Can.—A. H. Van Wart usually 
contracts for his annual fuel requirements, involving about 
5,000 tons of anthracite egg, 3,000 tons of stove, and 1,000 
tons of chestnut, some time in April. He has a storage ca- 
pacity for 2,000 tons, and deliveries are made by water dur- 
ing the summer. Address A. H. Van Wart, Fredericton, N. B., 
‘Can. 

2324—White Haven, Penn.—The White Haven School Board 
will receive bids until Mar. 6 for furnishing and delivering 
coal as may be required during the ensuing year. Specifica- 
tions may be had on application. Address Sec. Frank Schaizle, 
‘White Haven School Board, White Haven, Penn. 


2325—Chicago, Ill—The Independent Brewing Association 
will soon contract for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing approximately three cars of 2-in. Illinois screenings per 
week. Address Pur. Agt. Boldenweck, Independent Brewing 
Assn., $821 Blackhawk St., Chicago, Ill. 

2326—Burlington, N. C.—The Piedmont Railway and BHlec- 
trie Co. contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 8,000 tons of New River and Pocahontas coal, 
some time in April. Oeliveries are made by railroad at the 
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rate of 700 tons per month, and the company has a storage 
capacity of 2,000 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, the Pied- 
mont Railway and Electric Co., Burlington, N. C. 


2327—Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Wire Spring Co. will 
contract about Apr. 1 for between 20 and 25 cars of Ohio 
or Pennsylvania nut coal, to be delievered between Oct. 1 
of the current year, and Apr. 1 of next year. Address Pur. 
Agt. H. E. V. Harmer, Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


2328—Boston, Mass.—The J. Carton Belting Co. contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 400 
tons of bituminous coal, in April or May. Deliveries are made 
by wagon at the rate of about nine tons per week, and the 
company has storage capacity for ten tons. Address Pur. 
Agt. E. T. Wilmot, J. Carton Belting Co. 52 Everett St., 
Boston, Mass. 


2329—Savanna, Ill.—The Peoples Gas and Electric Co. con- 
tract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
8,500 tons of Illinois washed screenings, some time in April. 
Business is done on competitive basis, and the approximate 
cost is $2.60 per ton, delivered in bins. Address Purchasing 
Agent, The Peoples Gas and Electric Co., Savanna, IIl. 


2330—Dalton, Ga.—The Crown Cotton Mills contract for its 
annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 14,000 
tons of bituminous mine-run, and 1,500 tons of domestic block 
coal, some time in April. Deliveries are made by railroad, 
and the company has storage capacity for 5,000 tons. Address 
Purchasing Agent, The Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga. 


2331—Warsaw, Ind.—The Winona Electric Co. usually con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 10,000 
tons of slack coal, some time during April. Deliveries are 
made by Pennsylvania R.R. at the rate of approximately 200 
tons per week, and the company has storage capacity for 2,000 
tons. Address Pur. -Agt. C. F. Franklin, Winona Electric Co., 
Warsaw, Ind. 


2332—Streator, Iil—The Barr Clay Co. usually contracts 
for its annuel fuel requirements, involving about 220 tons of 
14%-in. lump and 30 tons of screenings per day, some time 
about Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by railroad. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, the Barr Clay Co., Streator, Ill. 


2333—Humboldt, Tenn.—The light and water plant at this 
place usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 3,200 tons of pea and slack coal, some 
time during, April. The business is done on competitive bids 
and the usual price is about 72%c. per ton. Address Chf. 
Engr. and Supt. W. A. Moore, Humboldt, Tenn. 


2334—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Commonwealth Brewing 
Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing about 7,000 tons of smokeless bituminous coal, on Apr. 1. 
Deliveries are made by way of Pennsylvania R.R. Address 
Purchasing Agent, the Commonweath Brewing Co., 2733 Cam- 
bridge St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2335—Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Salt Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving about four gondola 
cars of Pittsburgh No. 8 slack per week, on Apr. 1. Deliver- 
ies are made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Miss 
Fogal, the Cleveland Salt Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2336—Buffalo, N. Y.—The Jacob Dold Packing Co. usually 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 35,000 tons of mine-run coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries 
are made by railroad at the rate of 85 to 100 tons per day, 
and the company has storage capacity for between 600 and 
800 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


2337—Chicago, Ill.—The Producers Stone and Gravel Co. is 
in the market for its annual fuel requirements. The Indiana 
plant of the company requires about 600 tons of 6-in. lump 
during eight months of the year, and the Lemont, Ill., plant 
from five to seven cars per month of 6-in. lump coal. South- 
ern Illinois and Pike County Indiana coal are used. Address 
Pur. Agt. Rae, Producers Stone and Gravel Co., 29 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

2338—Philadelphia, Penn.—Charles Lennig & Co., Inc., con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 














'mately 15,000 tons of bituminous and 1,200 tons of anthracite, 


some time during April. Deliveries are made at the rate of 
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1,200 or 1,500 tons per month, the anthracite shipments coming 
in by rail and the bituminous by water. The company has 
storage capacity for 2,000 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Charles Lennig & Co., Ine., 112 South Front St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


2339—East St. John, N. B., Canada—Norton, Griffiths & Cohn 
contract for their annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 15,000 tons of mine-run and 100 tons of black- 
smith coal, some time during April. Deliveries are made by 
water at the rate of approximately 1,400 tons per month, and 
the company has storage capacity for 3,000 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. S. M. Telfer, Norton, Griffiths & Cohn, East St. John, 
N. B., Canada. 


2340—Chicago, Ill.—The Elaborated Ready Roofing Co. will 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 24 
ears of 6-in. Illinois lump coal, some time early in the spring. 
Address Purchasing Agent, the Elaborated Roofing Co., 6 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


2341—Proctorsville, Vt.—H. T. Murdock & Co. contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving between 1,500 
and 2,000 tons of bituminous coal, some time in April. De- 
liveries are made by railroad at the rate of approximately one 
car per week and the company has a storage capacity for 500 
tons or more. Address Purchasing Agent, H. P. Murdock & 
Co., Proctorsville, Vt. 


2342—Portland, Ind.—The Haynes Milling Co. contracts for 
its annual fuel requirements some time in April. They require 
a great variety of coal about as follows: Anthracite, 600 tons; 
Kentucky lump, 1,200 tons; Virginia lump and egg, 900 tons; 
Pocahontas lump, 200 tons; mine-run, 100 tons; Hocking Val- 
ley, 300 tons. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate 
of about 40 tons per week. The company has a storage 
capacity for approximately 1,200 tons. Address Purchasing 
Agent, the Haynes.Milling Co., Portland, Ind. 


2348—Unionville, Mass.—The Franklin Mills Corporation 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 500 tons of bituminous, some time in April. Deliveries 
are made by railroad at the rate of 35 tons per month and 
the company has storage capacity for 50 tons. Address Treas. 
Harold C. Cochran, Franklin Mills Corp., Unionville, Mass. 


2344—Chiecago, Ill.— The Chicago & South Haven Steamship 
Co. will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
between 4,000 and 5,000 tons of West Virginia three-quarter- 
inch lump on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. C. L. Beigh, Chicago 
& South Haven Steamship Co., 100 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


2345—Trenton, N. J.—The Elite Pottery Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
1,500 tons of George’s Creek coal, on Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur. Agt. Benson, the 
Elite Pottery Co., Trenton, N. J. 


2346—Pontiae, Mich.—Bids will be received by the Pontiac 
State Hospital until 1: 30 p.m., Mar. 9, for furnishing the insti- 
tution with approximately 7,500 tons of bituminous nut, pea, 
slack and mine-run coal, and 400 tons of anthracite grate and 
stove coal. The bituminous coal must be suitable for use in the 
Murphy Stokers. The contract is to become effective May 1. 
Address Steward E. H. Halsey, Pontiac State Hospital, Pon- 
tiae;, Mich, (CNo 70> Vols, p.2399, Dp. b2s.) 


2347—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving 5,000 tons of gas slack and 7,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous, about Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by both water and 
rail at their plant at Greenwich Point. Address Pur. Agt. 
Rhoads, Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2348—Kinston, N. C.—J. B. White, at this place, will nego- 
tiate for his annual fuel contracts in either April or May. 
About 650 tons of Pennsylvania anthracite, 1,250 tons of splint 
and 100 tons of Pocahontas egg coal are required. He has a 
storage capacity for about 1,000 tons. Deliveries are made by 
wagon. Address H. B. White, 200 E. Caswell St., Kinston, 
NaC: 


2349—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The Western Gas Construction Co. 
usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements some time 
in April. The company requires approximately 1,500 tons of 
mine-run coal and uses either West Virginia or Ohio, accord- 
ing to which can be obtained at the most advantageous figures. 
Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. at the rate of about 
one car per week, and the company has storage capacity 
for from six to eight cars. Address Pur. Agt. S. T. Stringer, 
the Western Gas Construction Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


2350—Charlottesville, Va.—The Charlottesville Woolen Mills 
usually contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 1,000 tons of New River mine-run coal, some 
time in April. Deliveries are made by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. at the rate of one or two cars per month. Address 
Pur. Agt., Charlottesville Woolen Mills, Charlottesville, Va. 
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2351—Allentown, Penn.—The City Government received 
bids until 3 p.m., Feb. 28, for furnishing approximately 240 
gross tons of mine-run gas coal for use at the City Garbage 
Crematory. Address Mayor Reichenbach, Allentown, Penn. 
(No. 582, Volo Ty pai43:) 


2352—Cadillac, Mich.—The Mitchell Brothers Co. will con- 
sider a new contract covering its annual fuel requirements, 
amounting to approximately 5,000 tons of three-quarter lump 
coal, some time in March. Deliveries are made to Jennings, 
Mich., at the rate of two cars per week. Address Pur. Agt. 
L. R. Bishop, the Mitchell Brothers Co., Cadillac, Mich. 


2353—Jacksonvilie, Fla.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the U. S. Engineer Office until Mar. 7, for furnishing ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons of coal. Address U. S. Engineer Office, 
Jacksonville, Fla. (No. 892, Vol. 7, p. 1086; Vol. 8, pp. 76, 368.) 


2354—Quiney, Ill— The Quincy Railway Co. will contract 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving about three cars 
of screenings per week, some time in April. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Quincy Railway Co., 1889 Main St., Quincy, 
Til. 


2355—Lansdowne, Penn.—William J. Riehl, florist, is re- 
ceiving the bids for furnishing his annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 800 tons of Clearfield coal. Deliveries 
are to begin Apr. 1, and will be by way of Pennsylvania R.R. 
Address William J. Riehl, Lansdowne, Penn. 


2356—Minneapolis, Minn.—The Northwestern Knitting Co. 
will contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 4,500 tons of Youghiogheny screenings, some 
time in April. The company has a storage capacity for 200 
tons and deliveries are made by wagon at the rate of 
twelve tons per day. Address Pur. Agt. C. I. Wilson, .North- 
western Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn. , 


2357—Buftalo, N. Y.—J. N. Adam & Co. contracts for its 
annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 2,000 tons 
of bituminous slack coal, about Apr. 1. Deliveries are made 
by wagon as required and the company has a storage capacity 
for 60 tons. Address Pur. Agt. James A. Macpherson, Jr., 
J. N. Adam &sCosebuiralo jn. 


2358—Philadelphia, Penn.—Brehm & Stehl contract for 
their annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 3,000 
tons of gas slack coal, some time during April. Deliveries are 
made by Pennsylvania R.R. at the rate of about one car per 
week and the company has a storage capacity for 600 tons. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Brehm & Stehl, Trenton and Alle- 
gheny St., Philadelphia, Penn. 





2359—Chicago, Ill.—The Indiana Steel Co. will soon be in 
the market for its annual fuel supply, involving approximate- 
ly 800,000 tons of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia coal. Address Pur. Agt. C. F. Collins, Indiana Steel 
Co., 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


2360—Chester, Penn.—The Philadelphia Quartz Co. usually 
contracts for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
3,000 tons of high-grade smokeless coal, about Apr. 1. De- 
liveries are made by barge from Port Richmond or -Green- 
wich piers. Address Purchasing Agent, Philadelphia Quartz 
Co., 121 So. Third St., Philadelphia, Penn. (No. 1635, Vol. 
8, p. 870.) 


2361—Holland, Mich.—The Ottawa Furniture Co. is in the 
market for its annual fuel requirements, covering approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons of three-quarter steam lump coal. Address 
Secy. W. H. Wing, the Ottawa Furniture Co., Holland, Mich. 


2362—Maecon, Ga.—The H. Stevens’ Sons Co. contract for 
its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 6,060 tons 
of mine-run coal, some time in April. Deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of about 500 tons per month, and the 
company has practically unlimited storage capacity. Address 
Manager, H. Stevens’ Sons Co., Macon, Ga. 


2363—Gettysburg, Penn.—The Gettysburg Light Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving from 900 
to 1,000 tons of bituminous mine-run, some time in April. 
Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of one car per 
week and the company has a storage capacity for 150 tons. 


Address Purchasing Agent, Gettysburg Light Co., Gettysburg, 
Penn. 








2364—Cambridge, Mass.—The Mason & Hamlin Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
2,000 tons of New River coal, about Apr. 1. Deliveries are 
made all-rail by Boston & Albany R.R. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Mason & Hamlin Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


2365—Alto Pass, Ill.—The Curtis Milling Co. contracts for 
its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 1,400 
tons of coal, some time during April. About 700 tons or 
screening or slack coal are required for power purposes and 
700 tons of lump and nut, which is resold for domestic use. 
The steam coal is delivered at the rate of 60 tons per month, 
and the domestic grade is bought mostly during the fall 
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and winter. The company has a storage capacity for 100 
tons. Address Purchasing Agent, Curtis Milling Co., Alto 
Rass, Ti). 


2366—Fort Mill, S. C.—The Fort Mill Manufacturing Co. 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons of mine-run coal, some time during April. 
Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of about 50 tons 
per week and the company has a storage capacity of 300 tons. 
Address Pur. Agt. William L. Lewis, Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Co., Fort Mill, S. C. 


2367—Bridgeton, N. J.—The Bridgeton Condensed Milk Co. 
is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
about 800 tons of bituminous coal. Deliveries are made by 
Pennsylvania Railroad and are to begin on Apr. 1. The com- 
pany uses Johnstown coal. Address Purchasing Agent, Bridge- 
ton Condensed Milk Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


2368—Kewanee, Ill.—The Galesburg & Kewanee Blectric 
Railway Co. contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing approximately 4,000 tons of Fulton County 1%-in. screen- 
ings, some time during April. Deliveries are made by rail- 
road at the rate of approximately 80 tons per week and the 
company has a storage capacity for 1,000 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. R. H. Hayward, the Galesburg & Kewanee Electric 
Railway Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


2369—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Phosphor Bronze Smelting 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, involv- 
ing about 1,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat and 3,000 tons 
of bituminous. The contract is to become effective about 
Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, the Phosphor Bronze 
Smelting Co., 2200 Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2370—Cleveland, Ohio—The Deckman-Duty Brick Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 14,000 tons of Ohio No. 8 three-quarter-inch and 20,000 
tons of No. 6 mine-run, some time during April. Deliveries 
are made by railroad at the rate of 120 tons per day, and the 
company has a storage capacity for 1,500 tons: Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, the Deckman-Duty Brick Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2371—Washington, D. C.—The West Brothers Brick Co. 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 5,000 tons of bituminous coal, about Apr. 1. Deliver- 
ies are made by railroad and wagon. Address Purchasing 
Agent, West Brothers Brick Co., Washington, D. C. 


2372—St. Louis, Mo.—The Excelsior Press Brick Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 2,000 
tons of 2x6-in. egg and 500 tons of 6-in. lump, some time dur- 
ing April. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 
approximately 50 tons per day, and the company has a storage 
capacity for 300 tons. Address Pur. Agt. D. S. Wenzlick, 
Excelsior Press Brick Co., 1010 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


2373—Chardon, Ohio—The Cleveland Macaroni Co. is now 
in the market for its annual fuel contracts, involving about 
two gondola cars per month. The company uses Ohio egg 
and nut coal and deliveries are made by Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. Address Pur. Agt. G. N. Dobie, the Cleveland Macaroni 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2374—Hanover, Penn.—The Hanover Cordage Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving from 1,200 to 1,500 
tons of the best quality of bituminous coal, about Apr. 1. 
Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 100 to 150 
tons per month and the company has a storage capacity for 
300 tons. Address Pur. Agt. F. W. Weber, Hanover Cordage 
Co., Chestnut St., Hanover, Penn. 


2375—Trenton, N. J.—The De Laval Steam Turbine Co. is 
receiving bids on its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 2,500 tons of Clearfield bituminous coal, deliver- 
ies to begin Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Roberts, the De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 


2376—Sherbrooke, Que., Can.—The Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., Ltd., contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 1,000 tons of bituminous mine-run, some time 
in April. Deliveries are made by railroad, and the company 
has storage capacity for 120 tons. Address Pur. Agt. P. H. 
Skelton, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., 
Can. 


2377—Roslyn, N. Y.—The New York & North Shore Trac- 
tion Co. contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
between 4,500 and 5,000 tons of semi-bituminous coal, about 
Apr. 1. The company stores about 3,000 tons during the sum- 
mer months. Deliveries are made by water. Address Pur. Agt. 
J. G. Moran, the New York & North Shore Traction Co., 
Roslyn, N. Y. 


2378—Chiecago, lll.—The Paramount Knitting Co. contracts 
for its annual fuel requirements, involving approximately 
7,500 tons of No. 2 nut coal, some time in April. Deliveries 
are made by Illinois Central"R.R. at the rate of three to four 
ears per week, and the company has storage capacity for from 
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eight to ten cars. Address Pur. Agt. K. Kelly, 337 Madison 


St., Chicago, Ill. 


2379—Greenwood, 8S. C.—The Greenwood Cotton Mills con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of bituminous coal, some time in April. 
Deliveries are made by railroad, and the company has storage 
capacity for 1,000 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, Green- 
wood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


2380—Hanover, Penn.—The Hanover Light, Heat and 
Power Co. contract for its annual fuel requirement, involving 
approximately 4,500 tons of bituminous coal, some time in 
April. Address Pur. Agt. W. C. Hepperle, the Hanover Light, 
Heat and Power Co., Center Square, Hanover, Penn. 


2381—Carrothers, Ohio—The Stockdale Tile and Brick Co. 
contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 3800 tons 
of bituminous three-quarter lump, some time during April. 
Deliveries are made by railroad, and the company have stor- 
age capacity for 100 tons. Address Pur. Agt. R. W. Stock- 
dale, the Stockdale Tile and Brick Co., Carrothers, Ohio. 


238S2—Newport, N. H.—Dexter Richards & Sons Co. con- 
tract for their annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 4,500 tons of bituminous coal, some time during April. 
Deliveries are made by railroad, and the company has storage 
capacity for 600 tons. Address Pur. Agt. D. S. Rollins, Dexter 
Richards & Sons Co., Newport, N. H. (No. 197, Vol. 7, p. 400.) 


2383—Columbia, Ill—The City Government usually con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements for use at the electric 
light and gas plant some time during April. About 1,000 tons 
of Willis coal and 200 tons of Big Muddy are required. Deliv- 
eries are made by railroad at the rate of about 120 tons per 
month and the company has storage capacity for 80 tons. 
Address E. L. Rauch, Village of Columbia, Columbia, II]. 


2384—Cooperstown, N. Y.—The Otsego & Herkimer R.R. 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons of bituminous, some time in April. Deliver- 
ies are made by railroad at the rate of 25 tons per day, and 
the company has storage capacity for 1,500 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. C. S. Stanton, Otsego & Herkimer R.R., Cooperstown, 
IN Ys 


2385—Clayton, N. C.—The Liberty Cotton Mills contracts 
for its annual requirements, involving approximately 1,500 
tons of New River mine-run coal, about Apr. 1. Deliveries 
are made by railroad at the rate of three cars per month, 
and the company has storage capacity for 400 tons. Address 
Sec. and Treas. D. L. Barbour, Liberty Cotton Mills Co., Clay- 
BON, Na Cs 


2386—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Del Metal Refining Co. usu- 
ally contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 800 tons of Cambria County bituminous coal, 
about Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Del Metal Refining 
Co., 18th and Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2387—Rochester, Ind.—The Rochester Electric Light, Heat 
and Power Co. contracts for its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 7,000 tons of Indiana mine-run coal, 
some time during March. Address Supt. C. A. Dain, the Roch- 
ester Electric Light, Heat and Power Co., Rochester, Ind. 
CNoO. 77, Vol. 7, DDw capmouse) 


23S8SS8S—Trenton, N. J.—The Ajax Grieb Rubber Co., usually 
contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 
2,000 tons of South Fork bituminous coal, about Apr. 1. Deliv- 
eries are made by way of Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur- 
chasing Agent, Ajax Grieb Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


2389—Chicago, Ill.—The International Roofing Manufactur- 
ing Co. is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving about one car of Franklin County, Illinois, mine-run 
coal per week. Address Purchasing Agent, International 
Roofing Manufacturing Co., 5301 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











2390—Cleveland, Ohio—The contract for the fuel require- 
ments of the Municipal Electric Light Plant, involving ap- 
proximately 75,000 tons of Youghiogheny slack, is usually ne- 
gotiated some time during April. Deliveries are made by 
railroad at the rate of four cars per day, and the company 
has storage capacity for 3,600 tons. Address Commissioner 
and Chief Engineer F. W. Ballard, Municipal Electric Light 
Plant, Cleveland, Ohio. (No. 454, Vol. 7, pp. 627, 748, 875.) 


2391—Louisville, Ky.—The Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Co. usually contracts in March for its annual fuel re- 
quirements, involving between 25,000 and 380,000 tons of pea 
and slack coal. Deliveries are made at the rate of ten to 
twelve cars per week. Address Pur. Agt. Jerome Fenner, the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


2392—Middletown, N. Y.—The Wallkill Transit Co. con- 
tracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 3,000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat coal, some time in 
April. Deliveries are made by railroad at the rate of 250 
tons per month, and the company has storage capacity for 
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1,000 tons. It is understood that the current contract is held 
by Dickson & Eddy. Address Purchasing Agent, the Wallkill 
Transit Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


2393—Riverside, N. J.—The Wm. F. Tauble Hose Manufac- 
turing Co. usually negotiates its annual fuel contract, involy- 
ing approximately 3,000 tons of South Fork bituminous coal, 
about Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. 
Address Pur. Agt. Wm. F. Tauble Hose Mfg. Co., Riverside, 
Need 

2394—Chieago, Ill.—Natalby’s, Inc., will negotiate its an- 
nual fuel contract, involving about 45 tons of Pocahontas 
mine-run per month, on Apr. 15. Address Pur. Agt. Natalby, 
Natlby’s, Inc., 27 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


2395—Norton, Mass.—Talbot Wool Combing Co., Ine., usu- 
ally contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving ap- 
proximately 2,400 tons of New River coal, about Apr. 1. Deliv- 
eries are made by railroad at the rate of approximately 200 
tons per month, and the company has a storage capacity for 
75 to 125 tons. Address Purchasing Agent, Talbot Wool 
Combing Co., Inc., Norton, Mass. 


2396—Lansdowne, Penn.—Emil Leiker, florist at this place, 
usually contracts for his annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 1,000 tons of Clearfield bituminous coal, on 
Apr. 1. Address Emil Leiker, Lansdowne, Penn. 


2397—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Sealed bids will be received 
at the U. S. Engineer Office until 11 a.m., Mar. 20, for fur- 
nishing and delivering coal to the U. S. Dredge “General 
Meade,” during the year ending Mar. 31, 1917. Prospective 
bidders must furnish a bond for $1,200 guaranteeing the 
faithful performance of the contract. Address U. S. Engineer 
Office, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


2398—Meriden, Conn.—The local school Board will receive 
bids until 11 a.m., Mar. 7, for furnishing approximately 1,300 
tons of coal to be delivered during the year beginning Apr. 1. 
Address Supt. C. M. Williams, School Board, Meriden, Conn. 


(Vol. 7, pp. 448, 626, 796.) 


2399—Urbana, Ohio—The McCoy Canning Co. is in the mar- 
ket for its annual fuel requirements, involving about 500 tons 
of Ohio three-quarter lump, to be delivered during June, 
July and August. Address Pur. Agt. C. C. Inskeep, The McCoy 
Canning Co., Urbana, Ohio. 


2400—Alton, Ill—The Alton Box Board Co. is receiving 
bids for furnishing from 110 to 120 tons of 1%-in. screenings 
per day during the year beginning Apr. 1. Quotations should 
be f.o.b. the mill, and should be on the basis of the current 
wage scale subject to any modification in same which may 
take place on Apr. 1. Address Mgr. H. C. Evans, Alton Box 
Board Co., Alton, [11. 


2401—Wilmington, Del.—The Board of Water Commission- 
ers will receive bids until 10:30 a.m., Mar. 6, for furnishing 
the department with approximately 3,700 tons of bituminous 
coal during the year beginning Apr. 1. All bids should be 
on the basis of a short ton, and must include cost of de- 
livery at the pumping station. Each bidder must furnish a 
certified check for $250, and a bond of $2,500 will be re- 
quired of the successful bidder. Address Ch. Engr. Edgar 
M. Hoopes, Jr., Board of Water Commissioners, Wilmington, 
Del: (No. 304, Viol U7, pp. 4882) 


2402—Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—The Public Utility Commission 
will receive bids until Mar. 13 for furnishing approximately 
4,500 tons of three-quarter Youghiogheny coal f.o.b. Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis. Address Supt. Jas. E. Johnson, The Public Utility 
Commission, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. (No. 188, Vol. 7, pp. 399, 
836.) 


2403—Meriden, Conn.—Bids will be received until 11 a.m., 
Mar. 7, for furnishing the Connecticut School for Boys with 
approximately 1,300 tons of coal, deliveries to be made dur- 
ing the year beginning Apr. 1. Address Supt. Charles M. 
Williams, Connecticut School for Boys, Meriden, Conn. (No. 
294, Vol. 7%, p. 487.) 


2404—Dayton, Ohio—The National Cash Register Co. is re- 
ceiving bids for furnishing its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving 35,000 tons of nut and slack coal, deliveries to be 
made in about equal weekly proportions during the year, 
beginning Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. J. Q. Finfrock, The Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


2405—Holland, Mich.—The West Michigan Furniture Co. 
is considering contracting for its annual fuel requirements 
involving approximately 2,000 tons of West. Virginia mine- 
run or three-quarter lump coal, deliveries to be at the rate 
of one car per week in winter, and two cars per month in 
summer. The current contract expires Apr. 1. Address Pur. 
Agt. Geo. P. Hummer, The West Michigan Furniture Co., 
Holland, Mich. 


2406—Detroit, Mich.—J. W. Dykstra & Co., are in the mar- 
ket for approximately 2,000 tons per month of No. 2 Kanawha 
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gas slack, and 1,000 tons per month of splint nut and slack, 
for delivery during the year beginning Apr. 1. Address J. W. 
Dykstra & Co., 820-21 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


2407—Buffalo, N. ¥.—The City Council will receive bids un- 
til Mar. 16 for furnishing approximately 50,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal for use at the City Pumping Station during the 
year beginning Apr. 1. Address Supt. Arthur W. Kreinheder, 
Department of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y. (No. 332, Vol. 7, 
pp. 528, 666). 





Contracts Awarded 
Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


1597—Steubenville, Ohio—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 736), 
which provides for furnishing the local public schools with 
coal during the coming winter, has been awarded to Harry M. 
Bates, at 8c. per bu. delivered to the schools. Between 175 
and 200 tons a month will be required. Address Clk. W. S. 
McCauslen, Bd. of Edu., Steubenville, Ohio. 


1765—New Orleans, La.—This contract (Vol. 8, p. 1044), 
which provides for furnishing the G. H. Leidenheimer Baking 
Co., with its annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 700 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. Address G. H. Leidenheimer, G. H. 
Leidenheimer Baking Co., 1500 S. Franklin St., New Orleans, La. 


1895—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 9, p. 107), 
calling for buckwheat coal for Geo. D. Wetherill & Co., inc., 
has been awarded to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. for the first quarter of the current year. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Geo. D. Wetherill & Co., Inc., Harold and 
Moyer St.,, Philadelphia, Penn. 

1987—Harlan, Ilowa—This contract (p. 193), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Municipal Electric Light plant with 
approximately 2,800 tons of coal, has been awarded to the 
Colfax Consolidated Coal Co., at $1.25 per ton for steam coal. 
Address Supt. C. D. Lutton, Municipal Electric Light Plant, 
Harlan, Iowa. (No. 49, Vol. 7, pp. 149, 358.) 


2073—Pottstown, Penn.—This contract (p. 279), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Pennsylvania Dye and Bleach Works, 
Ine., with approximately 1,200 tons of bituminous coal, has 
been awarded to J. H. Weaver & Co., of Philadelphia, at $1.35 
per ton. Address Pur. Agt. Charles Maderia, Pennsylvania 
Dye and Bleach Works, Inc., Pottstown, Penn. 


2078—Spring City, Penn.—This contract (p. 279), which 
provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Pennsyl- 
vania Shafting Co., involving about 1,000 tons, will be awarded 
to the same company which has the present contract. Address 
Pur. Agt. Smith, Pennsylvania Shafting Co., Spring City, Penn. 


21603—Carrington, N. D.—This contract (p. 317), which 
provides for furnishing the Foster County Board of Commis- 
sioners with coal, has been awarded to the Callahan Transfer 
Co., at $2.95 per ton for large size screened lignite coal. 
Address Aud. Wm. Wiltschko, Foster County, Carrington, N. D. 


2105—Keewatin, Minn.—This contract (p. 317), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the town government with approximately 
500 tons of high-grade Eastern coal, has been awarded to 
the King Lumber Co., at prices ranging from $4.59 to $4.89 
per ton. Address Clk. C. W. Extrum, Keewatin, Minn. 


2113—Milford, Mass.—This contract (p. 318), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Milford & 
Uxbridge Street Ry., involving about 5,000 tons of Eureka 
bituminous coal, has been awarded to Benedict Downs & Co., 
of New Haven. Address Pur. Agt. W. L. Adams, Milford & 
Uxbridge Street Ry., Milford, Mass. 


2119—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (p. 318), which 
provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the American 
Fork and Hoe Co., has been awarded to the Maryland Coal Co. 
Address Purchasing Agent, American Fork and Hoe Co., Ash- 
land Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


2157—Hamilton, Ohio—This contract (p. 361), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the American Frog and Switch Co. with 
approximately 2,500 tons of coal, has been awarded to the 
Pocahontas Winifrede Co., on Winifrede mine-run coal. 


Address Engr. W. H. Rabbe, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


2159—Indianapolis, Ind.—This contract (p. 361), which 
provides for furnishing the Effingham, IIll., plant of the Van 
Camp Packing Co., has been awarded. Address Pur. Agt. John 


Niven, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


2221—Youngstown, Ohio—A portion of this contract cover- 


ing the requirements of the Bessemer Limestone Co., in- 
volving from 30,000 to 35,000 tons of slack coal, has been 
awarded to the Penn Gas Coal Co. The Bessemer Limestone 
Co. is also in the market for 10,000 tons more of slack, 5,000 
tons of mine-run, and 5,000 tons of three-quarter. Address 
Pur. Agt., C. E. Blair, The Bessemer Limestone Co., 714 Stam- 
baugh Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Who Come JBs 


We recently saw a diagram of the components of management. 
It was arranged like this: 
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At such a time they don’t ask for a Machines Many a man owes his success to the fact 
position, but for a job. that he was forced to stick to his line of work. 


\ LL of these factors can be understood and Certainly the facts will prove that most of those 


in some measure perfected except the first, who leave finally come back, and even a former 

which is by far the most important. You manager at such a time doesn’t ask so much for a 
may have money, markets, materials, methods position as for a job. More than one successful 
and machines, but you can’t have management mine superintendent, manager or president will 
unless there are men to manage. The man who give you as one reason for success the fact that 
arranged this diagram was right in putting men he was forced to stick to his line of work by 
at [the top; and this led us to do some think- seeing the number of men who failed at new 
ing about men and especially about the MEN things and came back glad to get anything 
WHO COME BACK. and with a small chance then to turn failure to 
It is said to be a fact, as proven by carefully Vee 
gathered statistics covering many thousands of Are you doing pretty good at your work? Have 
applicants for work, that not more than one in you got a chance where you are to go higher and 
twelve persons knows what he can do or wants earn more? Then stay at the job. Even if you 
to do, and of those who do know what they can don’t feel that way about it, don’t make a change 
do, about 90 per cent. want to do something unless you know for sure that the new work is 
else. best for you. Don’t run the chance of getting in 
From this latter class are recruited the men who the class of those who come back. Remember 
come back. They are the fellows who, you will ' they don’t come back to take a new departure as 
recall, made first-class miners, rockmen, motor- _- the conquering legions returned to ancient 
men, foremen or managers as long as they stuck Rome, knowing they would set out afresh to 


to the job, but who could not resist the desire 
for change and chucked the steady job for a 
fling at something else. Maybe they stayed 


achieve new victories; but they come back to 
take whatever may be offered them. 


away for only a few months or maybe they man- If you will keep your eyes on the MEN WHO 
aged to get along for several years. But as near COME BACK, you will be able to free yourself 
as you can remember, didn’t most of them come of that longing to leave your steady job and regu- 
back and ask for a job? lar salary to try something new. 


Just remember this: They are always coming back. 
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Grinding the Commutator 
By ©. J. FurErtTer* 


Any electrician knows the trouble encountered when 
a generator or motor needs the commutator turned down, 
but which is so located or is too heavy to be taken to a 
lathe and there is no turning tool on the job that can be 
attached to the generator or motor frame. 

In such a case I have used a sandstone to grind commu- 
tators or generators, tipple motors, fan motors and even 
mining-machine motors, with good results. Any size 
stone will do as long as it can be held between the brush 
holders and is so shaped as to bear evenly on the commu- 
tator. Of course the man doing the work must remember 
that safety is the first consideration, and also use some 
judgment so as to get an even surface the whole width 
of the commutator. 

If the sandstone is applied as soon as the commutator 
shows signs of uneven wear, it will save the electrician 
a lot of trouble. Sometimes a commutator will spark and 
heat badly on account of the mica not wearing down as 
fast as the copper; but for some cause it is not desirable 
to cut this down with a three-cornered file. A good sand- 
stone held against the commutator for a few minutes will 
grind down the mica even with the commutator bars, and 
this will stop the sparking and consequently the heating. 


23 
Coal-eMime Research 
By J. F. K. Brownt+ 


Has any large coal company ever considered and tried 
out the idea of instituting a research department as a 
regular branch of its daily work? There are possibilities 
in the suggestion. 

Consider the case of the 5,000,000-ton yearly producer 
and imagine that the expense of running such a depart- 
ment rose to $10,000 annually. But also suppose that 
the work carried on was successful in effecting a saving 
of one-quarter of a cent per ton, it can then be seen that 
it would require just a little over a year for such a 
department to be self-supporting, and every suggestion 
that thereafter emanated therefrom would represent clear 
profit to the operators. 


RESEARCH THE COMPLEMENT OF EFFICIENCY 


Research is the natural complement of efficiency. Eff- 
ciency engineering deals with the continued improvement 
of present conditions, but must be hampered by the want 
of means to continue the inquiries instituted into the 
requirements of the future. Efficiency aided by research 
would be equipped to deal with conditions and methods 
that are matters of yet some years ahead. The work would 
mean the establishment of a laboratory, together with 
the maintenance of an experimental mine. The laboratory 
would naturally be equipped with both mechanical and 
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chemical appliances and be capable of proper attention to 
both these subjects and their allied sciences. ‘This is 
necessary because of the varied work that must be under- 
taken. 

The experimental mine is a necessary adjunct to the 
laboratory, as it is a place where results deduced from 
the laboratory work can be subjected to mining conditions 
before being imported into the actual mining operations 
on a large scale. Most coal areas contain a number of 
old slopes and shafts whose days of usefulness in the 
field is past; and instead of these bemg abandoned and 
allowed to fill up with water, the cost of keeping them 
open, together with a few roads and perhaps a small area 
of pillar coal to work on—in general, their conversion to 
the purposes of research—would be more than repaid by 
the results that would accrue to the other and more 
modern mines of the district. Such a small plant could 
also be used as a training station when the need for the 
introduction of hitherto unknown machinery or methods 
hecame imperative. In mining, the success of many 
changes in ways and means depends a great deal on the 
ability, education and interest of the “noncommissioned 
officers” of the mine—the deputies, firemen and pitbosses. 


Most Every DEPARTMENT CouLp BE IMPROVED 


The work that could be done and through which profit 
could be derived from research and experiment is as 
varied as is the actual operation of the mine. There 
is hardly any department that could not be improved in 
the course of a study of its requirements and its con- 
ditions. The type, class and standardization of the 
timber supplies, the advantages and disadvantages of steel 
substitutes, the proper uses of oils and greases, ropes and 
supphes generally, might all be investigated. 

In this latter respect the laboratory becomes an aid 
to the purchasing department. The testing and trying 
out of various types of underground machines, settling 
on a suitable type, etc., is all part of the work that may 
be first tried out in the experimental mine. The testing 
of pumps, the effect of corrosive water and its cure, 
the efficiency of systems of operation and the working out 
of the data necessary to all the many details that go to 
make the successful running of a coal mine are all matters 


that may be studied to advantage in a small mine devoted 


to such research. 

Gas testing, efficiency of underground lighting systems 
and problems in ventilation are subjects deserving careful 
study. There is also the important question of the 
production of a clean and more salable product. 

The ideas that might be tested out and the products 
and supplies that might be standardized and arranged 
in a large company are endless, and considering the cost 
of carrying through this work, the laboratory and the 
experimental mine would seem to offer much scope for 
future success. Why leave this work to individual effort, 
and in doing so pat yourself on the back as being con- 
servative, safe and cautious? Is it not possible for a coal 
company to suggest many of the improvements that could 
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take place instead of leaving them to the enterprise, say, 
of a few machinery manufacturers whose efforts are at 
first laughed at, only to be adopted later after a 5 or 10 
years’ fight for introduction. Surely the mine manager 


has a greater experience to draw on than the manufacturer 
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ft. bed of semibituminous coal. This is one of the 
most modern and uptodate shafts in the West. Its di- 
mensions are 31x9 ft. inside of the steel. It is supported 
throughout by channel steel, which is used as end plates, 
side plates, and buntons. Material used for lagging was 
3x12-in. fir, while the 8x8-in. 
punch posts were of the same 
material, all of which was 
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who has to design material for 
work concerning which his 
knowledge is small. Research 
work need not be confined to 
actual operations around the 
particular mine where the lab- 
oratory is established. On the 
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contrary, use should be made 
of a certain part of the time to 
travel and absorb ideas and 
suggestions from other fields. 
The brains of the mining in- 
dustry do not all le in one 
locality, as many operators 
are apt to think. Such of 
these ideas as appear feasible 
for transplanting should be 
tested out in the experimental 
mine. The suggestion of re- 
search work is analogous to 
the work carried on by some 
of the larger steel plants; and 
while the benefits that accrue from that work are not 
always apparent to even the men inside the plant, such 
research has been responsible for a great deal of the 
advance that has been made in the steel industry in recent 
years. Mining men can accomplish equally as much, 


Report for Shaft Sinking 
By J. W. PowE.* 


PUMPMEN 
__ MASTER MECHAMIC. 


BLACKSMITH HELPERS 
CARPENTER FOREMAN 


The accompanying illustration is a sample of a report 
form that was used by the Cottonwood Coal Co., which is 
a subsidiary company of the Great Northern Railroad 
Co. during the shaft-sinking operations at Lehigh, Mont., 
where a five-compartment shaft was sunk, tapping a 13- 





*Delagua, Colo. 














































































































FRONT AND BACK OF REPORT FORM 


work, such as rock tunnels, slopes or any preliminary or 
exploration work. The crossmark in the report denotes 
exploders or detonators, while the letter P denotes pounds 
of dynamite. 

There Are Two Secrets of Success—First, self-trust, and 
second, constancy of purpose. Exceptional intellectual ability 
is not needed to secure success. Average men run our mines 
just as they do the business affairs of the entire world. The 
Apr. 1 issue of “Coal Age” will be our annual Success Number. 
We want 100 of our readers to write 100 short articles cover- 
ing 100 instances of Success in coal mining as attained by 
men, methods and machines. Every article will be paid for 
at a liberal rate, and all the manuscripts will be handled in 
the order of their receipt. Those that are acceptable for 
publication but come in after all the available pages have 
been utilized will be printed in subsequent issues. The Suc- 
cess Number, however, is the issue we want your article to 
appear in, so get busy today and have your copy in our hands 
next week. 
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FIG. 1. HYDRAULICKING 


SOIL AND GLACIAL DRIFT FROM THE SHALE OVERLYING THE COAL AT THE 


PLANT OF THE WESTERN BRICK CO. 
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SY NOPSIS—In the vicinity of Danville, Il, 
many of the problems incident to adapting the 
steam shovel to coal stripping have been worked 
out. Within a comparatively small area several 
different types of machines have been tried. At 
the present time the full-revolving long-boom 
shovel practically holds a monopoly of this field. 











Although the steam shovel is one of the later develop- 
ments in mining appliances, it has rapidly come to the 
front as an economical means of securing large outputs 
at a small cost. Modern steam-shovel mining practically 
had its birth in the development of the Mesabi iron de- 
posits about 1892, but since that time great strides have 
been made in the design and size of the shovels. 

Much has been written concerning the giant shovels 
working on the Panama Canal, but the general public, 
and in fact many of the engineering fraternity, do not 
realize that shovels of equal or even greater capacity are 
daily at work digging iron, copper, coal and shale and 
that the development of the large size revolving shovel 
within the past decade has been due to the necessities of 
coal stripping. 

Great improvements have been made in the steam 
shovel within the past 10 or 15 years in order to adapt 
it to the service demanded in digging at the face or 
in removing overburden; for since the shovel is the one 
element upon which the operation of an entire open pit 
depends, no chances can be taken in its construction if 
the plant is to operate continuously. Many of these 
improvements have been made to meet the conditions 
existing in the Danville district in eastern-central Illinois. 

The most extensive steam-shovel mining operations in 
the United States are undoubtedly the Mesabi iron mines 
of Minnesota and the copper mines of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; but although less extensive, yet of equal interest 
and of growing commercial importance are the bitu- 
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minous coal strippings and shale mines that are located 
mainly in the Middle West in or near the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The deposits of bituminous coal that are suitable for 
stripping are of three kinds: 1. Those that outcrop and 
dip at a small angle so that cover is gained slowly; the 
strippings of southern Illinois are of this type. 2. Those 
where much of the formation above the coal has been 
eroded by glaciation or other means, so that the coal bed 
is near the surface, with only a limited amount of over- 
burden near the outcrop between the coal bed and the 
surface. 38. Those located in sections where the coal is 
ordinarily too deep for stripping, but where in certain 
erosion valleys the overlying rock has been removed in 
times past, leaving a flat valley surrounded by hills, and 
with the coal in this depression lying only a short dis- 
tance below the present valley floor. This condition 
renders steam-shovel mining possible near Danville, Hl. 
When such conditions prevail, the stripping areas are 
limited in extent and in most cases the stripped areas 
are connected with underground mines where the, coal 
goes under the hills surrounding the flat where the strip- 
ping is done. 

The conditions that render stripping possible in an- 
thracite mining are seldom encountered in connection 
with bituminous deposits. These include steeply in- 
clined, thick outcropping deposits, such as the thick 
anticlines of the Mammoth seam. 

In the Danville district stripping is carried on (a) 
to obtain the coal alone, the overlying shale either being 
unfit for brickmaking or being wasted for lack of suitable 
means for its utilization; (b) to obtain the shale that is 
above the coal, or in some instances that which is below 
it, for use in brickmaking. The coal near the shale may 
or may not be recovered, though it usually is. 

Not only are various methods of stripping to be seen 
within the comparatively small area of the Danville dis- 
trict, but nearly every known method of handling the 
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spoil is used at the various mines. There are also sev- 
eral combinations of strip and underground mines in 
the same locality; hence there is probably no better place 
in the United States to study coal stripping than in an 
area of a few square miles situated south and west of 
the City of Danville, where there are now operating five 
large strippings employing some of the largest shovels 
in the world. 

The coal bed generally being stripped is the No. 7 of 
the Hlinois Geological Survey and varies within this dis- 
trict from 21% to 614 ft. in thickness, but where stripping 
is being carried on, it is usually 5 to 6 ft. thick. The 
No. 7 coal usually contains more impurities than the 
No. 6 below it, and usually has two benches separated 
by a 1-in. clay band that occurs 6 to 8 in. above the floor. 
An analysis of the No. 7 coal by Prof. 8. W. Parr, of the 
University of Illinois, gives the following composition 
in percentages: Volatile matter, 44.01; fixed carbon, 
44,53; ash, 8.10; sulphur, 3.37; heat content, dry coal, 
12,807 B.tu.; heat content per pound of combustible, 
14,740 B.t.u. 

This analysis shows a grade of coal which is not of 
the highest, but owing to the cheap stripping methods, 
it is a fuel for which there is a ready market. The 
No. 6 or Grape Creek seam is being stripped at the No. 
3 plant of the Western Brick Co., where the loose top 
or surface material is wasted and the underlying fire 
clay, shale and sandstone are being used for brickmaking. 

One of the earliest bituminous coalfields in the United 
States to be worked by the stripping method was the 
Mission Field near Danville, and not only is this field 
thus of historic interest, but in connection with it and 
other Danville strippings, many of the steam-shovel prob- 
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bracing rods and resting on four corner wheels running 
on rails. Two of the shovels had 1-cu.yd. dippers and 
the third a 114-cu.yd. dipper, placed at the end of a 
40-ft. handle, which in turn was operated from an 80- 
ft. boom, inclined at 45 deg. and supported by an A- 
frame. 

The boom was so pivoted at the front end of the shovel 
platform that it could revolve through an angle of 180 
deg., and in this way the shovel had a reach nearly equal 
to that of a large modern machine; but to counteract the 
overturning effect of the great length of boom, the trucks 
had to be placed 35 ft. apart. The outer rail on which 
the trucks ran was placed about 3 ft. from the edge of 
the coal. 


A DraGLuingt MAacHINE Was BUILT 


With this apparatus, overburden was moved by con- 
tract for about 8 yr. until Butler Bros., of Danville, 
installed an entirely new type of excavator of the drag- 
line variety. This machine is shown in Fig. 2. These 
dragline excavators operated in pairs from the top of the 
bank to be removed, running on a track parallel to the 
face. A broad truck running on rails supported the oper- 
ating mechanism, and from this main platform a long 
boom extended, being supported by guy ropes. 

Along this boom, 115 ft. in length, a dragline scoop 
was operated. These machines were kept in operation 
until about 1910, and one of the old excavators can still 
be seen near the Mission Field tipple, while the spoil banks 
deposited by them are plainly visible running north and 
south along the east side of the Mission Field. 

_The Mission Field stripping area contains several hun- 
dred acres south of the interurban track and just east 





FIG. 2. BUTLER BROS.’ DRAGLINE EXCAVATOR 


lems in connection with coal mining have been success- 
fully worked out. 

From 1866 to 1886 stripping in the Danville region 
was done in a small way by team scrapers, but between 
1885 and 1888, the exact date not being known, the 
Consolidated Coal Co., of St. Louis, contracted to have 
steam-shovel stripping done by a firm of Lafayette, Ind., 
drainage contractors. This company decided that the 
ordinary contractors’ shovel then in use, with a dipper 
of 34 to 114 cu.yd. capacity, was not suited to the pur- 
pose, so it built from designs of one of its engineers 
three dredges on wheels patterned after those used in 
ordinary drainage work. The superstructure consisted of 
two longitudinal Howe trusses supported crosswise by 


THE MISSION FIELD STRIPPING 


HIG ise 


of the Mission Field station. In this field many of 
the early stripping experiments were worked out. Al- 
though the term “Mission Field” properly includes an 
extensive area covered by the old Mission grant, of late 
years the term has often been used to signify the tract 
operated by Butler Bros. and later by the Mission Min- 
ing Co., in distinction from the more westerly part of 
the Mission tract now being operated by the Two Rivers 
Co. The stripping of the former area by the Mission 
Mining Co. was completed about the middle of October. 
t915. 

In 1911 a model 250 Marion shovel, the latest then 
in existence, was installed by the Mission Mining Co. in 
the northwestern part of the Mission Field. This shovel 
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was one of the first of the revolving type, and for its 
development and introduction much credit is due Grant 
Holmes, of Robert Holmes & Bros., manufacturers of 
mining machinery, of Danville, and to W. D. Hartshorne, 
president of the Mission Mining Co. 


Tue LEVELING Devick Was IMPORTANT 


The success of this large shovel was due in great part 
to the introduction by Mr. Holmes of a hydraulic cylinder 
over each truck to keep the turntable level when the 
shovel was being moved. The two hydraulic cylinders at 
either end are connected by a pipe in which is a valve, so 
that they can be shut off as desired. When the shovel is 
moved, this connection is opened, and an upward move- 
ment of one truck, owing to an irregularity in the track, 
is compensated by a reverse movement of the other piston, 
thus maintaining the shovel platform level. 

The Mission Field stripping, Fig. 3, was operated by 
the radiating, fan-shaped, through-cut system in which 
the shovel travels back and forth in straight lines in- 
stead of round and round a given area to be stripped. 
This latter method is known as the “island system.” 
At Mission Field the overburden averaged 17 to 18 ft. 
in thickness and was removed without blasting. 

The shovel crew and the daily expense were as follows 
when the shovel completed the area operated by the Mis- 
sion Mining Co.: One engineer at $3.60; one craneman, 
$3.22; one fireman, $2.62; one oiler, $3; three helpers 
around the shovel at $2.62 each, $7.88; coal, six tons 
at $1.10, $6.60; oil, grease waste, -etc., 7%5c. to 7c. per 
ton of coal secured; repairs per day, $25. The cost per 
cubic yard depends upon the daily yardage made by the 
shovel, which is variable, and should include interest and 





FIG. 4. THE TWO RIVERS STRIP PIT, SHOWING TWO 
STEAM SHOVELS, THE INCLINE AND TIPPLE 


depreciation, calculated upon the cost of the shovel, which 
in this instance was $23,500. 

The coal under the shale was about 514 ft. thick, and 
to remove it 134-in. holes were placed 51% ft. back from 
the coal face and 5 to 6 ft. apart. The powder charge 
was 114 to 2 pints per hole. These holes were drilled 
with a Temple-Ingersoll percussion drill, operated by a 
portable electric-air pulsator. Before blasting, the top of 
the coal bed was swept clean so as to remove the last traces 
of the overburden. After being shaken with the powder, 
the coal was barred down and loaded by hand into 144- 
ton cars, which in trips of nine were hauled up an in- 
cline by an engine in the tipple. The cars passed over a 
crossover dump, and the coal. went over a shaking screen 
with 2-in. holes which removed the slack. 
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On account of the nearness of Salt Fork River the 
stripping was occasionally flooded, although a dike was 
built along the river bank. Also on account of the basin 
formation of the strippings, these formed a natural catch- 
basin for the water from the surrounding hills. This 
water was pumped out by an electric pump centrally lo- 
cated. 

On account of the occasional flooding and an inability 
to operate much of the time during the winter, the cost of 
stripping must be distributed over the yearly period, and 
since certain overhead charges are continuous and the 
interest charges are fixed irrespective of the day’s work, 
the charge per ton of coal is much higher than if the 
plant could be operated continuously. 

Other mines at which the coal is being stripped solely 
to obtain the fuel and without utilizing the overlying 
shale are the Two Rivers and Carbon Hill properties. 

At the Two Rivers stripping, which is about a mile 
southwest of the Mission Field, there is a stripping area of 
about 200 acres, of which 32 acres has been uncovered 
up to the present time. An 8-cu.yd. Marion shovel is 
being used to remove 20 to 30 ft. of overburden, of which 
shale constitutes 6 to 12 ft. A Temple-Ingersoll rock 
drill is used here as at the Mission Field. This drills 
3-in. holes 6 to 7 ft. apart, and in each about 114 qt. of 
black powder is used. A pushdown blasting machine 
fires the holes, and this amount of powder merely loosens 
the coal, but does not throw it about. Fig. 4 shows 
the large digging shovel, the small loading shovel and 
the incline up which the coal is hauled to the tipple. 
The small shovel, used to load the coal into the mine 
cars that are hauled up the incline to the tipple, has a 
record of nearly 1,200 tons loaded in 8 hr., but the daily 
average is only about 800 to 900 tons. ‘The tipple con- 
tains shaking screens and picking belts on which the 
lump and nut sizes are picked by hand, the coal being 
then loaded into the railroad cars over adjustable loading 
booms. At Two Rivers, as at Mission Field, it is nec- 
essary to build levees to protect the strip pits from the 
overflow of Salt Fork River. 


THe OPERATION AT CARBON HILt 


The Carbon Hill stripping is located about 4144 miles 
east of the Mission Field and about 1 mile southwest of 
Danville. This pit has an advantage of the others in this 
district in not being subject to floods, as it is located away 
from any stream and is easily drained by tile. As at 
all the other strippings in the district, the coal seam is 
practically flat and is about 6 ft. 4 in. thick. About 40 
ft. of overburden is now being removed by a recently 
installed No. 270 Marion revolving steam shovel equipped 
with a boom 90 ft. long and having a 5-yd. dipper. The 
shovel makes a cut about 30 ft. wide, while the length 
of the cut is about 1,200 ft. A small loading shovel, 
Model 31, similar to that used at Two Rivers, is also 
employed at this pit to load the coal into cars that run 
on a track parallel to the coal face and about 20 ft. 
from it. 

An Ingersoll-Rand portable electrically driven com- 
pressor furnishes air for Jackhamer drills which put 
down 184-in. holes about 6 ft. deep, the coal at this mine 
averaging 6 ft. 4 in. in thickness. The holes are placed 
614 ft. apart and about an equal distance back from 
the coal face. Pit cars holding about 21% tons are used. 
These are hauled in trips by steam locomotives to a tipple. 
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This tipple is equipped with a Wilson crossover dump, 
and the coal is delivered to a Jeffrey steel picking belt 
70 ft. long and about 41% ft. wide, to which it is de- 
livered by feeders of the reciprocating type made by 
Holmes Bros. After the picking belt comes the shaking 
screen, the sequence of cleaning operations thus being 
the reverse of that employed at the Two Rivers tipple, 
where the picking follows the screening. 

Electric power is employed at the tipple, this being 
obtained from the interurban power plant. A 20-hp. 
motor is used to drive the tipple machinery. 

The present large shovel was installed about October, 
1914, and for some years before this time the usual ar- 
rangement shown in Fig. 5 was employed. This con- 
sisted of an ordinary revolving boom shovel with a 2-cu.yd. 
bucket that dumps into a tilting pan, which delivers the 
material gradually to a traveling belt similar to a tailings 
stacker on a bucket dredge. 

The objections to this outfit were the extra men re- 
quired to operate the shaking pan, although this could 
probably be arranged to work automatically, and the 
difficulty of handling large lumps and boulders, also the 
danger of material falling from the stacker upon the men 
working in the pit below it. This apparatus disposed 
of the waste quite effectively, and a satisfactory similar 
arrangement may some time be developed. 

One of the early revolving shovels in the Danville 
region was a small model used at the old Gray mine 
stripping about half a mile north of the Mission Field. 
This stripping was unique in that the coal was to be 
hauled through an old entry that connected the strip 
pit to the hoisting shaft used for the underground mine. 
The surface hoisting plant was burned before the strip 
pit had been developed to any extent, and stripping was 
consequently abandoned. 


A MINE AND Brick Factory 


Undoubtedly one of the most interesting plants in the 
Danville district is that of the Western Brick Co., located 
about 4 miles west of Danville along the line of the Illi- 
nois Traction Co., and extending southward from that 
line a distance of half a mile or more to the South Fork 
of the Vermillion River. South of the river the same 
company operates a drift mine in the same seam of coal— 
the No. 7 of the Illinois Geological Survey. 

This operation is worked both for shale and coal. An 
upper layer consists of soil containing a large amount of 
glacial débris, evidenced by the occurrence of granite and 
other boulders not common to the region, which have 
evidently been transported from the far North by the 
glacier. Below this glacial deposit is a stratum of bluish 
gray shale, 18 to 30 ft. thick; compact, but so thoroughly 
laminated that it is easily removed with a steam shovel 
without blasting. Beneath the shale is the No. 7 coal 
bed of about 6 ft. thickness. This coal was formerly 
mined underground by the room-and-pillar method, and 
the sagging of the shale above the rooms is quite appar- 
ent in places, and as the steam-shovel mining the shale 
must run on top of the coal, the old workings must be 
carefully watched to prevent the shovel from sinking into 
them. 

The steps pursued in the removal of the several de- 
posits are as follows: The superficial glacial deposit 
is hydraulicked by two nozzles 1144 and 1% in. in diam- 
eter connected to the same main delivery, which is a 
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4-in. hose. Each nozzle delivers about 1,000 gal. per 
min. under a pressure of 135 lb. per sq.in. at the pump. 
The water for hydraulicking is furnished by a pumping 
plant at the river nearby. This plant is equipped with 
a Smith-Vaile duplex pump with a capacity of 2,000 gal. 
per min. In the same building is a small pump for 
supplying the boilers which generate steam for this plant. 

The surface is thus washed off, either into an adjoining 
valley or else into the excavations made by removing the 
shale and coal. The hydraulicking is not carried on 
during the winter months, when freezing would greatly 
interfere with or render the work impossible. Enough 
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AN APRON CONVEYOR COAL-STRIPPING 
MACHINE 


shale may, however, be uncovered during the open season 
to keep the plant in constant operation. The amount 
of soil hydraulicked during an 8-hr. shift varies from 
100 cu.yd. in tight ground to 2,000 cu.yd. in loose ground. 
One man operates each nozzle, his wages being $2.45 per 
day of 9 hr. 


A STEAM SHOvEL REMOVES THE SHALE 


The shale is removed by a 70-ton Bucyrus shovel which 
has a dipper of 114-cu.yd. capacity. Three shovelfuls 
fill each of the dump cars, which stand in trains of six 
on a track alongside the shovel. This machine works 
in an approximate circle, going round and round a given 
piece, so that it does not have to be turned. 

The shovel shift depends upon the operation of the 
brick plant, but the daily average output is 148 to 178 
cars, each holding 4% cu.yd. The shale is hauled to the 
foot of the incline and then to the brick plant. 

Parallel to the coal face and back from it about 5 ft., 
holes are placed 3.in. in diameter and 5 to 6 ft. apart. 
Each hole is charged with 2 qt. of black powder, this 
amount just loosening the coal without throwing it about 
or producing undue breakage. A 25-lb. keg of powder 
produces about 100 tons of coal. The coal is shoveled 
by hand into a 24-ton car and hoisted up an incline to 
the storage bin of the brick plant, from which it is dis- 
tributed to the kilns and boiler plants. The stripped 
coal, supplemented by that produced by the drift and slope 
south of the river, amounts to 70,000 tons per annum. 

In common with other coal measures in the Danville 
region, the No. 7 seam contains a considerable amount of 
pyrite, which is separated by hand and sold to another 
mining company in the neighborhood, which concentrates 
and cleans it before selling it to a chemical company 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. The money re- 
ceived from the sale of the pyrite is given to the miners 
as an inducement for them to remove this material. 
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The shale is hauled up a separate incline from the coal, 
and at the top is dumped over a bar screen into pug 
mills, where it is ground to the desired fineness, then 
mixed with water and pressed into shape by the brick 
machines. ‘The material then runs out on bands, and 
after being cut into size is loaded onto steel cars and 
dried in ovens heated by hot air from the kilns. The 
bricks are finally burned for seven days, about 36 tons of 
coal per kiln being used. There are 59 kilns in the 
plant, each holding 65,000 to 70,000 bricks. The bricks 
are cooled for four days by a current of air forced through 
the kilns. 

It is estimated that about 17 days elapse between the 
mining of the shale and the shipment of the finished 





FIG. 6. STRIPPING SHALE FOR BRICK MAKING FROM 
ABOVE COAL USED FOR BRICK BURNING 


brick. About 1,000 tons of coal is required per week 
for the kilns. 

The writer is indebted to W. G. Hartshorne, president 
of the Mission Field Mining Co., Grant Holmes, of 
Holmes Bros., and F. W. Butterworth, general manager 
of the Western Brick Co., for reviewing the data con- 
tained in this paper, and to the Illinois Coal Mining 
Investigation for several of the illustrations taken from 
Bulletin 2 of this organization. 


@ 
Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


When a man allows himself to be persuaded into buying 
something against his better judgment, he immediately 
begins to reason with himself in an endeavor to convince 
himself that he really acted wisely. If he lives long 
enough and the article that he purchased does not 
wear out in the interim, he is more than apt to sueceed— 
unless the article in question was purchased on the 
installment plan; and in that event he will probably not 
succeed. Several of our employees purchased automobiles 
last year, and by the law of averages should now have 
reached that state of bliss. Unfortunately, the sudden rise 
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in the price of gasoline has upset all of their arguments 
just at the time when they should have been through 
with argument, and as a result they have been placed in 
a most trying predicament. 

Our commissary manager was the first one of our 
citizens to fall a victim to the craze, and after a year 
of earnest endeavor had about convinced his thrifty wife 
that his car was a good investment by pointing out 
that it enabled him to get the amount of fresh air that 
the company physician insisted was necessary if he 
expected to retain his health, and at the same time made 
it possible for him to give his family the first real 
pleasure they had known since they had become exiled 
in a mining village. Now that the pinch on their purse 
has made it necessary to abandon most of the automobile 
trips about the country, every member of the family, the 
thrifty wife included, has become dissatisfied with their 
lot (most of their years have not been spent in mining 
camps), and the poor man has not a minute’s peace. He 
spends much of his time after commissary hours wander- 
ing about the country highways on foot, ostensibly for 
the exercise it gives him, but if one is to believe his 
neighbors, these jaunts may be undertaken as an excuse 
for getting out of reach of his wife’s tongue. 

Soon after our commissary manager learned to operate 
lis machine successfully our camp physician began to 
receive automobile catalogs, and within a few weeks an 
automobile salesman appeared on the scene and carried off 
the doctor’s contract when he left. 

The doctor assured us next day that for a long time he 
had realized that he had not been giving proper service 
to the people living several miles out, but he had done 
the best that was possible with the means at his command. 
Now, however, all would be changed, and he would be 
able to give his country patients the same attention that 
the residents of the camp received. That explanation 
satisfied everyone contributing to the doctor’s list, and 
he was voted a clever fellow. His wife, however, having no 
especial interest in the number of calls that her husband 
could, would or should make, required a different explana- 
tion, nor was she disappointed. Like the commissary 
manager’s wife, she had never become entirely reconciled 
to life in a mining camp, and the advent of the automobile 
would mean to her, according to the husband, trips into 
the city whenever her fancy suggested them. 

The doctor reasoned well, and everything worked out 
just as he predicted, but the advance in the price of 
vasoline has upset all of his calculations. Now he is in 
a peck of trouble. His gasoline bill threatens to ontrun 
his monthly collections, his wife has “caught on” in city 
society and his country patients are not happy unless he 
passes and greets them every morning. 

And the affairs of our master mechanic and chief clerk 
are also badly tangled for similar reasons. 


The Breathing of Carbon Monoxide affects that portion 


of the blood that carries the oxygen, called the hemoglobin. . 


The entire body is fed with oxygen, which is carried by the 
hemoglobin in the blood. The blood receives this oxygen 
from the air in the lungs. When a person breathes an 
atmosphere containing carbon monoxide, the latter destroys 
the hemoglobin, and instead of the blood furnishing the 
body with oxygen, it supplies the poisonous carbon monox- 
ide. Another result is that the carbon dioxide, which is a 
waste product of the human system and is normally carried 
by the blood to the lungs and there thrown off, is not elim- 
inated as readily in case of carbon-monoxide poisoning. 
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of Electric Safety 


Cap Lamps 





SYNOPSIS—Figures showing the entire cost of 
upkeep of an electric cap-lamp service for a year, 
with an estimate on the cost of maintenance for a 
station with 250 lamps. 





In Coal Age on Oct. 2, 1915, an article appeared 
dealing with the cost of upkeep of electric safety cap 
lamps of a type approved by the Bureau of Mines. But 
the time of observation covered only six months, and 
only the manifest interest in advance information as to 
the cost of operation justified reporting the result at so 
early a stage. It was shown that the cost for maintenance 
and repair, excluding cost of current and all damage 
caused by miners, was not quite 1c. per delivered lamp- 
shift. 

It is possible now to give the results after a test 
extending over 12 months of close observation. This 
test was made at the Vulcan mine, Newcastle, Colo., of 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., of Denver, in the same 
state. It is important to note that the installation was 
not large, and so the figures well represent what might 
be readily duplicated in a similar small station. Moreover 
it may be noted that the lamps were tended by the regular 
lampman of the mining company and not by the 
experienced and specially trained men of the concern by 
which the lamps were installed. 


A YEArR’S Test UNDER UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


Nor are these the only reasons for thinking that the 
results are possible of duplication at any other plant. 
The Vulcan mine dips at an angle of over 45 deg., and 
the lamps are consequently operated under the most 
unfavorable conditions, being subjected to the roughest 
usage. On Dec. 23, 1914, 27 lamps were put into service, 
and monthly statements were made out, showing not only 
the number of delivered lamp shifts and burning hours 
of the different lamps, but every repair necessary and 
every spare part consumed. These reports are open for 
inspection and verification. 

The total number of delivered lamp shifts during the 
12 months was 6,350, making a total of burning hours 
of 61,700. The number of lamp months was 324, and 
the cost of upkeep excluding labor was, as shown, $65.52 
net, or $0.2022 per lamp per month. This figure, which 
is a trifle more than 20c., included all material needed to 
keep the lamps in good working condition. Even lye 
solution, vaseline and acid received due consideration. 


Upxrer or Lamp Costs Onty A Cent Per Day 


The average number of lamp shifts was 19.6 per month. 
Thus the upkeep per shift per lamp was only $0.0103. 
Including the 2% bulbs furnished with the lamps, 113 
bulbs were rendered valueless during the year. Of these 
34 were destroyed by the miners. ‘These may be figured 
as being half-consumed before they were destroyed, and 
the same assumption is made about the 27 bulbs in use at 
the end of the period. 

Thus 61 bulbs may be figured as half-consumed, which 
is equivalent to about 31 bulbs wholly burned out. Thus 


it is fair to declare that the requirements of the year’s 
running were 82 bulbs. These delivered, as stated, 61,700 
burning hours, or 753 hr. per bulb, which is a remarkable 
result. 




















COST OF MATERIAL AT SELLING PRICES USED AT 
VULCAN MINE DURING 12 MONTHS 
Material Consumed and Destroyed by Carelessness: 
SGUDULDS, 1456: eachi ceeds terse ete ites ret lat $38.70 
49 cable lengths, 4 ft. each, 20c. each.......... 9.80 
20 ‘spring terminal sockets, 12c. each.........» 2.40 
Ss connection pieces, .20cCw each] sae ce eld ciel aie 1.60 
Zalens ‘holders: 200: .eachan nce ine nove aes .40 
100 lead seals for lamps, 60c. per 100.......... .60 
Loenubper: corks; 5x eachtrse nae yer nin che here 15 
10 lead check nuts with washer, 18c. each..... 1.30 
Limgamp holders; 5 ea ea chute wrmmeetie ect. eine 2.55 
silenses, 20c. eachicy cemeteries ae errr ce ete antes .60 
Slamp bodies; T0cGiceaichkeretat pent erecta: acters tere she 2.10 
8 celluloid battery casings, $1.40 each......... 11.20 
43celluloid battery tops, 30ce each seer sce. 12.90 
YuOZe Celluloid Strips a 2DCw pele OZ. a. cnecre ole cielal fs 2.25 
5% pt. celluloid paste, $1.75 per pt............. 9.62 
Gross totaleoLematenialenim sneer s eerie: $96.77 
Less 20 per cent. trade discount............... 19.35 
Net: total of inaterialtinnt sede ccereteare ater arehe sre tene ane $77.42 
Material for Care of Batteries: 
LOkcans of lyecsolutions LU cs ouch mein. cares $1.00 
Snide of vaselifve; ScsrL bp: aaa rir seer ae eerie tlaie .64 
Logal., of acid 1k ci eal ewes error kin miei a 3.42 
5.06 
Net. total (inc cee ee eee ai ete «ae ieer ete en Sepa pos.4s 
Material Destroyed by Carelessness of Miners: 
a4: bulbs, 4be." ea chika sl vamieepeen sneer enokenells 
17 lamp holders, 15c. each 
ar lenses,’ 200 GACH ee ee kiana es ee 
3, lamp bodies; “1 0emeach wee eae eee 
iplens holder, 20cceaehe sumer. oe eee 
Gross total of material 
Less 20 per cent. trade discount 
16.96 
Material consumed by use during 12 months...... $65.52 


It is interesting to note that no battery plates had to 
be renewed during the whole year, and the mine reports 
that all the electrodes are still in first-class condition. 

It will be noted that 82 bulbs were ‘sufficient for 27 
lamps, so that less than three bulbs served for each 
lamp for one whole year. 

Forty-nine cable lengths had to be renewed during the 
trial year. Let it be assumed that the 27 cables were 
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FROM RESCUE HOUSE AT VULCAN MINE, 
NEWCASTLE, COLO. 


half worn out when the year was concluded. This will 
make the equivalent number of cables a trifle under 63. 
In other words, as the total number of delivered lamp 
shifts was 6,350, a cable lasted for over 100 shifts, or 
as 19.6 shifts were delivered per month, it lasted for over 
five months, a long life for a part under such stress. 
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But even this excellent result should be bettered, for 
a new fastening has been introduced which appears likely 
to prove, from actual tests now being made, 100 per 
cent. more durable than the old. This fastening was not 
used with the lamps at the Vulcan mine. 

But of course this estimate does not cover the labor of 
maintenance, though an installation as small as the one 
under consideration does not give the most satisfactory 
results from this important point of view. It is obviously 
unfair to attempt to figure the labor cost of an installa- 
tion from the experience of a small mine with only 27 
lamps in service, though it is a fair basis for figuring the 
life of the lamps and the cost of their upkeep. 


Lasorn oN Lamps SHoutp Cost 2140. PER SHIFT 


It has been found that 250 lamps can easily be tended 
by one lampmaster at $75 per month and one assistant at 
$45, or for $120 per month. Granting that each lamp 
is operated for 19.6 shifts, the 250 lamps deliver 4,900 
shifts for a cost of labor of $120, or $0.0245 per lamp 
shift. Adding the cost of upkeep to this, the charge for 
both upkeep and labor of maintenance per lamp shift 
would prove for the first year $0.0348, or roughly 31c., 
which is a low figure and shows that even where its 
safety features are not considered in its favor the electric 
safety cap lamp by its cheapness of operation commends 
itself for adoption. 

The lamp used at the Vulcan mine, regarding which 
these figures have been compiled, is manufactured and 
sold by the Mannesmann Light Co. of America, with 
offices at 331 Fourth Ave., New York City. The lamp is 
of American manufacture and is sold outright or leased 
and maintained by the manufacturer. 


HE miner’s job is the very kind 

That casts its spell on the public mind, 
Which, though it tries, cannot understand 
His calm, cool air and his steady hand. 
His working place, with its wall of gloom, 
Appears so much like a yawning tomb 
That few would wish for a miner’s life— 
But no one thinks of the miner’s wife. 


About her tasks, through the livelong day, 

Serene she goes, in her wifely way; 

But all the while, as her fingers fly, 

Her ear is keen and alert her eye. 

A sudden crowd in the little street, 

A distant cry or the tramp of feet, 

And a pang of 
fear,like astab- 
bing knife, 

Darts through 
the heart of the 
miner’s wife. 





The tramp of feet 
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The Miner’s Wife 


Written Expressly for Coal Age 
By Rurus T. StRoHM 
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Large Companies and Safety 


Chief James E. Roderick of the Department of Mines 
of Pennsylvania in the advance copy of the preliminary 
remarks of his annual report for 1914 makes the point 
that the large operating companies are better able to 
safeguard their employees than the smaller operators. 

“In providing against accidents,” he writes, “the large 
operating companies have a great advantage over the smal] 
ones. Many of them have specialized in safety methods 
and give every consideration to the welfare of the work- 
men. ‘The installation of new devices and the changes in 
the methods of mining today are generally preceded by 
the statement and interrogation, ‘It pays, but is it safe? 
or, ‘It is a clever solution of the problem, but is it 
injurious to the employee ?” 

“The average number of accidents, however, remains 
about the same for both classes of companies. This 
seemingly contradictory condition is due to the fact that 
occasionally a great disaster, a life-wrecking explosion 
of gas and dust, that cannot be effectively guarded 
against will come to one of the big mines, and the record 
is spoiled. Where the specialized efforts of the large 
companies prove effective is in lessening the number of 
accidents from falls, cars and other causes that exact a 
continuous toll of life in all mines.” 

It is interesting to note, in connection with this, that 
the production per hfe lost in the anthracite region in 
1914 was 151,982 tons and has never been equaled since 
the first anthracite law was enacted in 1870. Last year’s 
accident record for the year in the anthracite region was 
the best since 1902 and in the bituminous region no 
such low fatality return has been secured since 1897. 
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HE miner views with a sort of scorn 
The thousand risks that the pit has born; 
Not so his wife, as from room to room 
She wends her way with her brush and broom; 
For though her hands to her work are bound, 
Her thoughts will stray to ,=& 
the underground, 
Where dangers 
lurk and where 
perils rife 
Disturb the 
peace of the 
miner’s wife. 
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Her thoughts will stray to 
the underground— 

She may not know, and she cannot tell, 

But that he’s kissed her a last farewell, 

Since death may come with a sudden claim 

For one false move in the mining game; 

So though she seems to be brave and bright, 

To banish gloom by a spirit light, 

Yet through the day, with its calm or strife, 

The ghost of fear haunts the miner’s wife. 


HOVTVEAAYA TATA VON DAD EA TEA TATTADET TATA EATS TATA TATA 
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SYNOPSIS—In the New York conference the 
operators concede a 5-per cent increase on day 
and dead work and grant the mine-run scale m 
western Pennsylvania and parts of Indiana, the 
only parts not now under such a scale. The miners 
also are allowed 3c. per ton additional on all 
coal mined; a supplemental allowance of 2.39¢. 
for machine work in western Pennsylvania and 
0.5¢. for chain-machine work in Indiana beimg 
added thereto. Miners meet in district conference 
at Du Bois, Penn. 
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After a prolonged conference the subcommittee of soft coal 
operators and miners in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois arrived at a tentative agreement regarding the 
new wage scale and submitted this to the general scale com- 
mittee, which voted its approval of the contract on Wednes- 
day, Mar. 8. Of course, the decision reached will have to 
be ratified before it is of binding force. The operators 
have made concessions with regard to the payment for 
mining, dead work, yardage, room turning and day labor. 
At the behest of the miners they have changed the ma- 
chine differential in western Pennsylvania and Indiana in a 
manner which militates against the use of machinery. 

Where the payment has been based on the weight of 
screened product, as in western Pennsylvania and Ohio, the 
operators have given up that advantage. The statement in 
the synopsis last week, which states that the miners had 
abandoned their demand for mine-run payment, was based 
on a rumor which was not justified by the actual facts. ‘The 
miners stood firm for their demand and the operators con- 
ceded it. 


Day Workcrs Receive Less Than Miners 


The miners have made several modifications of their origi- 
nal demand. They asked for 20 per cent. for the day work- 
ers, and they got 5 per cent. The day workers do not fare 
quite as well as the miners, for the increase in the machine 
rate in western Pennsylvania is 5.39c. on 44.61¢c., or 12.0824 


per cent. Chain machine work in Indiana rises 34c. on 48%c., 
or 7.2165 per cent. In Ohio the increase is 8c. on 47c., or 6.3329 
per cent.; in southern Illinois the machine miners gain 8c. 


on 50c., or an even 6 per cent.; in Danville, Ill, and with the 
punching machines in Indiana, it is 8c. on 5le., or 5.8823 per 
eent., and in central Illinois it is 3c. on 54c., or 5.5555 per cent. 

But it must be remembered that the dead-work allowances 
of the miners only rise 5 per .cent., the same as the day-work 
rates. So these percentages will be lowered in practice from 
those presented. But from another point of view these allow- 
ances, though not as large as anticipated, must not be over- 
looked, because a nonunion mine which does not pay them 
will be distinctly at an advantage if it only adds 3c. or 5.39c. 
to its wage scale. 

The tentative agreement was reached late on Monday, May. 
6, and with the exception of the rate for chain-machine min- 
ing in Indiana, which was advanced to 52c. instead of 51'%c., 
is the same as published in last week’s “Coal Age” (p. 418). 
It should be said, however, that the last clause should read 
“western Pennsylvania, thin vein, present rate 64.64c., new 
rate 67.64c.” 


Must the Miners Organize the Operators? 


Owing to the scheduled meeting of the subcommittees of 
the anthracite operators and miners for Thursday afterndon, 
Mar. 2, the soft coal conferees held a short session that day. 
At its conclusion it was said nothing had been accomplished. 
President White said that if the operators could agree among 
themselves he could bring the miners together. 

The mine workers’ leaders had some pleasantries to de- 
liver on the necessity in which they stood of organizing the 
operators. Apparently the Indiana and Illinois mine owners 
could not agree among themselves, the former having an ad- 
vantage of 1%c. over the southern Illinois district, 2%c. 
over the Danville district and 5%c. over the central Illinois 
district, all in chain-machine mining. The Illinois men de- 
sire to wipe this out. 

On Friday morning the miners made another proposition— 
5.389c. per ton increase in western Pennsylvania, 3c. per ton 
increase in all other districts for machine and pick mining, 
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10 per cent. increase for day work and 5 per cent. increase 
for dead work and yardage. This proposition is the same as 
that made on the previous Wednesday, but the scales for 
dead work and day’s labor were new. 

The operators immediately objected to these demands for 
day work and dead work, though they were smaller than the 
original demands of the union. Operators in the lobbies who 
heard of the offer declared that it would mean an increase of 
practically 8c. per ton. The offer was rejected, and the oper- 
ators then submitted a counter-proposition of 2c. a ton 
increase in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio instead of 3c., but the 
miners voted it down. 


A Good Teamster Knows What Is a Full Load 


The mine owners who had come to the city while the 
conferences were in progress said they opposed the granting 
of any increase to the miners, claiming that if the demands 
were granted they would be driven out of business. The 
miners alleged that the operators always make such claims. 
Of course they do, and rightly so, unless nonunion regions 
give them assurances that they will be protected. 

The miners load all the burdens on the operators they 
can induce them to bear, and then like stupid teamsters, they 
begin to use unseemly language trying to blame the opera- 
tors for their inability to stagger under the load. ‘‘Why don’t 
you break the Sherman law and raise prices to a profitable 
level?’ they urge; “why don’t you put your mines in order?’ 
As a matter of fact the miners do not determine what is a 
fair load. They just keep loading onto the beast which they 
control till he drops onto his knees. 

They have provided such a complicated system of dead 
work and day scale and pulled right and left on the operators 
that the nonunion horse without bridle cannot tell how to 
help pull the load, even should he show by chance any real 
sense of his responsibility to others in the industry. Let the 
wiseacres of the miners’ union tell us how to figure just what 
increase should be made in the Pocahontas region to balance 
the recent changes. There are no known mathematics to 
make clear what is a fair equivalent of the increases in the 
scale. Nor is there the power to enforce the solution on the 
nonunion operator, even if the problem is worked out beyond 
cavil by the mathematicians. 

Certain it is that they will take advantage of this in south- 
ern West Virginia. They will come up with the lowest rather 
than with the highest differentials. If it were as simple as 
the alphabet—3c. a ton, 2c. an hour, or a bonus of so much, 
which of course would have to be larger than the present in- 
crease—there would be a compelling slogan which might 
wake the echoes in the Tug Valley. The operators down 
there are decent chaps and would doubtless do their level best 
to prove it. But the matter is not put up to them in plain 
terms as it should be. 


Miners Make a Further Concession in Wages 


On Saturday, Mar. 4, the miners had a conference in the 
morning before the joint subcommittee met, and they pre- 
sented a new offer: 

“That pick mine-run coal be advanced 3c. per ton in the 
thin-vein district of western Pennsylvania, and on the basing 
prices in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; that the price for chain- 
machine mining mine-run coal be 50c. in the thin-vein dis- 
tricts of western Pennsylvania and Ohio, 58c. in Indiana and 
54c. in the Danville district of Illinois; that all dead work, 
yardage and room turning be advanced 5 per cent.; that all 
day labor be advanced 5 per cent., with the conditions of the 
Columbus day wage prevailing.” 

This new proposition resulted in a heated argument led 
by the Indiana representatives, who objected to the fact that 
under the new provision 4%c. was added to their old scale 
of 48%c., while only 8c. was added to the Illinois scale. How- 
ever, the miners did not withdraw their demand, and the 
conference adjourned until Monday morning. 

Early on Monday morning, Mar. 6, the joint subcommittee 
arrived at an understanding with regard to the Indiana scale 
and agreed to make it 52c. instead of 53c., an advance of 3%c. 
over the old scale of 48%c. 

But after the rates were settled some other matters had to 
be discussed, and they occupied the whole of Mar. 7, with the 
exception of a brief recess for lunch and dinner. In the 
evening another meeting was called, and only at 11 p.m. was 
the scale completed so that the general scale committee could 
pass on it. 

It was provided that all local inequalities and internal 
differences should be referred to the various districts for 
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settlement, but that no district convention shall pass resolu- 
tions which will increase the cost of production .or increase 
the price of labor, It is added that no districts shall change 
or modify any previous agreement or negotiations made in 
the district without a unanimous vote of operators and mine 
workers in the district. 


The operators refused to make the eight-hour day to apnly 


to the time between entering and leaving the mine; that is, 
“from bank to bank” as the expression runs. They agreed 
to the two-year contract, but they refused the weekly pay 
and the demand that every other Saturday shall be an idle 
day. But the matter which was most strenuously discussed 
was the clause providing that when any difficulty arises the 
matter must be submitted to the district board of arbitration 
and that the men must continue at work till the difficulty is 
adjudicated on pain of the payment of $1 for every day they 
remain idle. The miners wanted to eliminate the fine, but 
the operators were as firm in demanding it. The Illinois 
powder question was considered and was finally referred to 
the local boards for settlement. 

The miners had been hoping for a larger increase, but it 
represents really all the change in prices since 1912, when 
the last adjustment was made. If the miner will look at 
the Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for March, 1916 (Vol. II, No. 3), he will see on 
page 32 that the yearly average relative retail price of food in 
1912 was 96; in 1913, 98; in 1914, 101; and in 1915, 100. He 
however, will probably look further and point out possibly 
that his rise in 1912 was based on conditions in 1911, when 
the index number was only 90 and will say that despite the 
fact that in 1915 prices were 1 per cent. lower than in 1914, 
there has been a marked rise toward the end of the year, 
which may be expected to continue, being based on increases 
of wage elsewhere and the existence of war conditions which 
will be likely to hold prices at a high level. 

As has been said, it is likely that the miner will take the 
increase since 1911 instead of that since 1912 and argue that 
living costs have gone up 11 per cent., but it must be re- 
membered that, for those living in company houses, rent, 
which forms a large part of the monthly budget, has rarely 
been increased. 

If anything, perhaps the tendency has been toward lower- 
ing rents. The anthracite miners, however, are in another 
class. To a large extent they live in houses privately owned 
nnd subject to the fluctuations of the real-estate market. They 
claim it is not fair to make deductions solely from the com- 
pany-controlled house market, as many of them have to go 
or prefer to go to the cities and boroughs to live. 


Central Pennsylvania Mine Workers Confer 


On Feb. 29 the delegates of the United Mine Workers of 
America gathered in Du Bois for their biennial convention. 
There were 193 persons present, having 747 votes. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Hugh Daly, the vice-mayor, in place 
of Adam Haag, then at the Mercy Hospital in Pittsburgh. 

The president, James Purcell, opened the discussion by 
stating that eight organizers—four American and four for- 
eign—had been sent to the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
mines in the Indiana field. Two of the foreign organizers 
had been elected as delegates to the convention, and James 
Purcell urged that their place was in the field and not in the 
council chamber, as the situation in that section was critical. 
The discussion was quite warm, and finally an amendment re- 
quiring the organizers to return to work, and permitting the 
unions they represented to elect other men to replace them, 
was passed by a vote of 91 to.74. Addresses were then lim- 
ited by resolution to 5 minutes, instead of 10 minutes, as was 
formerly the custom. 

In his presidential address Purcell said that there had been 
much unrest in the Somerset and Greensburg fields and that 
requests had come that organizers be sent there. He detailed 
the efforts made to organize Colver, in Indiana County, and 
the assaults made on the organizing officials of the union at 
and near that place. He said that the local union throughout 
the district owed $12,537.84 to the organization and urged 
that some measures be taken to obtain a repayment of this 
money. 


He said that several local unions had requested a change. 


toward centralization and that he had some changes in view 
himself, but as the referendum vote had just turned down this 
tendency by a vote of 19,731 to 7,566, he did not think it well 
to discuss it. He recommended that scholarship prizes in 
State College be offered to members of the union or their 
sons and that the district organization pay the expenses of 
a specified number who qualify. 

The president said it “was by a mere accident” that the 
new compensation law applied to coal miners. It was discov- 
ered that to include the miners it was necessary to pass a 
law repealing those provisions of the general mining act 
relating to mine foremen. 
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Richard Gilbert, the secretary-treasurer, said in his re- 
port that the membership of the district organization was 
only 663 in 1889. It was 38,649: in 1910. From 1911 to 1913 
it dropped to 32,736, but in 1915 it increased to 38,066. In the 
past year 15 new local unions were organized and 6 old ones 
abandoned. In 1914 there were 146 local unions, while the 
report for this year shows 155. 

There are 307 men employed as checkweighmen on the tip- 
ples of the district, and they received last year $204,910.93. 
Of the 307 mines receiving the services of checkweighman, 
181 turned in enough money to the organization to be self- 
supporting so far as the checkweighman fund was concerned, 
but 126 mines are dependent on the organization of the district. 
for support. 

In October, 1911, a death fund was established in connec- 
tion with the district organization, providing for the payment 
of $100 at the death of a member of the union and of $50 
at the death of the wife of a member. The first year $3,450 
was paid from this fund. The amount has increased each 
year, until in 1915 it rose to $26,456. In the four years and 
two months since the fund started, $84,950 has been dis- 
tributed. Last year 309 members and 111 wives of members 
died. Of the deaths among members 72 were from mine acci- 
dents, 35 of these arising from falls of rock, 14 were from 
tuberculosis, 13 from pneumonia, 12 from heart disease, 12 
from asthma, 3 from old age and 1 from drinking wood alcohol 
by mistake. 

Of the deaths among women, 14 were from childbirth, 12 
from tuberculosis, 10 from heart trouble, 10 from pneumonia, 
7 from paralysis, 3 from operations and the remainder from 
various causes. 


District Organization Is Worth $200,545.45 


The report goes on to say: 


The receipts for the year were $399,680.61 and the expen- 
ditures $297,768.28, or a cash gain during the year of $101,- 
912.383. This added to the cash in hand from the previous 
year gives us a cash balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1915, of $158,- 
622.86. ‘Add to this the loans on halls and the amount lent 
to the national organization and the real estate owned by the 
district organization aggregating $41,831.59, and you will find 
the total wealth of your district organization on Dec. 31, 
1915, amounted to $200,545.45. 

By careful analysis it will be discovered that the past year 
has exceeded in receipts any other year in the history of your 
organization with the exception of the year 1909 and that 
on only three occasions since 1906 have the expenditures been 
lower. The past year stands unprecedented in cash gains and 
values, and the cash property rating is the highest ever 
reported in the history of your organization . . . The cash 
value of your district organization as represented by your 
treasury on Dec. 31, 1915, was $52,592.04 in excess of any 
amount ever before recorded in your annals. 


In conclusion the secretary-treasurer said that he had 
handled the finances when they were only $2,937.71 a year 
and when the expenditures were $3,174.55 per annum. In all 
$7,661,364.05 in receipts and expenditures has been handled 
by the secretary-treasurer of the district since he first took 
office. 

The scale committee will be as follows: Territory No. 1, 
William Welch, Nanty Glo, alternate John Brouhy; Territory 
No. 2, Henry Crago, Philipsburg, alternate Harry Vinton; 
Territory No. 8, James Feeley, Dunlo, alternate George 
Bassett, South Fork; Territory No. 4, Pat Dolan, Hopewell, 
alternate Silas Houck, Robert Dale; Territory No. 6, W. S. 
Davidson, Marion Center, alternate Samuel Chilton, Saga- 
more; Territory No. 7, Hugh McGinty, Osceola, alternate 
Alex Mullen, Madera; Territory No. 8, Frank E. Waite, Du 
Bois, alternate Ed. Thomas, Rimersburg; Territory No. 9, 
John Jacobson, Arnot, alternate Austin Coleman. 


Consolidating a Poor with a Rich District 


The question of consolidating districts Nos. 2 and &: was 
brought up on Mar. 1. Apparently district No. 2, which is in 
better financial condition, does not see what it will gain from 
amalgamation. J. F. Blodzen, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, F. E. Waite, J. J. Gochanur and George Bassett 
all spoke against it. Finally President Purcell urged that 
the districts were already large enough for one man to 
handle and would inevitably be much extended by adding new 
locals in places now without them. 

The union voted to take the organizing of the B.,, R. & P. 
mines in the Indiana field out of the hands of President 
Purcell and hand it over to a committee of three, who will 
make an effort to unionize the field within the next three 
months. 

The general scale committee of the bituminous operators 
and miners in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
having come to an accord, the anthracite operators met the 
United Mine Workers at 2 p.m. on Mar. 9 at the Union League 
Club, New York City, to arrange a new scale. President 
White has stated that the rates of increase in the bituminous 
settlement should not be regarded as defining the needs in 
the anthracite controversy, where the wages are lower and 
the industry is more prosperous. 
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SY NOPSIS—Proceedings of a conference of state 
mine inspectors, chairmen and members of state 
industrial commissions and safety organizations, 
called at the instance of the director of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. Informal 
discussion on the general standardization of mining 
statistical reports and mining practice in the sev- 
eral states. 





One of the interesting sessions in connection with the 
Safety-First Exhibit, held last week in the National 
Museum at Washington, D. C., was a conference of the 
mine inspectors of the United States and others interested 
in the standardization of mining reports and mine statis- 
tics. A large number of mine inspectors were present 
from many different states, including Alaska, California, 
Idaho, Montana, South Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. Besides mine inspectors there were pres- 
ent mine-safety and labor commissioners, chairmen of 
mine-rescue commissions and state industrial accident 
boards and statisticians and directors of accident insur- 
ance associations from many other states. 

Although the conference was called by the Federal 
Bureau of Mines and was presided over by Van H. Man- 
ning, director of the bureau, its deliberations were 
unrestricted, the purpose being to secure a_ hearty 
cooperation of all departments interested and affected by 
the standardization of mining reports and statistics. The 
discussion was general and informal, and a motion was 
made and carried to terminate each discussion with the 
adoption of a resolution embodying a recommendation to a 
committee, to be appointed by the chairman, for presenta- 
tion to the conference at a later session for its final 
adoption. It was understood that while such resolutions 
could not be considered as binding on any department 
or state, they would tend to unify and classify mining 
practice in the different states. 


Discussion OF STATISTICAL AND CALENDAR YEAR 

The first subject discussed had reference to the adoption 
of a calendar year for all mining reports. The fiscal 
year, which varied in different states, was shown to be 
largely dependent on the meeting of the different state 
legislatures. It was argued, however, that the fiscal year 
required in different states had no necessary connection 
with the adoption of a calendar year for compiling such 
statistical reports as would be of the greatest value in 
tabulating and comparing results in different states. A 
motion was made and carried recommending the adoption 
of the calendar year ending Dec. 31 for all mining reports 
and statistics. 

In the discussion regarding uniformity in accident sta- 
tistics, reference was made to the efforts that had been 
made to effect a standardization and classification of 
mine accidents by the appointment of committees for the 
purpose of formulating a standard classification that 
would meet the general approval of the different states 


and greatly assist the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines. It was evident that this work naturally divided 
itself into two main classes, relating to metal mines and 
coal mines. Each of these classes was subdivided accord- 
ing to its requirements. 

It was announced that the Federal Bureau of Mines in 
its work thus far had adopted the general forms of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines for tabulating reports 
of coal-mine accidents and other data. While these sev- 
eral forms, which were distributed in printed pamphlet 
form among those attending the conference, were consid- 
ered good, the motion’ was made and carried to suggest 
to the committee the possibility of reducing as far as 
practicable the form of accident reports, which went into 
great detail and which it was thought could be much 
consolidated for general adoption by the different states. 

On further motion forms 8 to 13 of the pamphlet were 
recommended to the committee for favorable considera- 
tion. These included the fatal and nonfatal accidents re- 
spectively in coal and metal mines and quarries combined, 
the classification of employees by occupation, and the 
classification of fatalities by nationality and occupation 
for coal mines and metal mines respectively. 

Quite a lengthy discussion marked the consideration of 
form 14, which attempted the classification of fatalities 
for coal and metal mines and quarries combined, with 
respect to the nationality and length of experience of 
employees. Instead of the detailed classification in this 
form in respect to nationality it was suggested that for 
all practical purposes a classification of English-speaking 
and non-English-speaking employees would be sufficient. 
The motion was finally made and carried to recommend 
to the committee that this classification be modified by 
reducing the number of nationalities to English, Irish, 
Scotch and American. 


WHAT CoNSTITUTES A FATAL ACCIDENT 


The discussion of the question of what constitutes a 
fatal accident in mining brought out a number of differ- 
ing opinions from those present, but it was finally agreed 
that a fatal accident is one that terminates in death, 
regardless of the lapse of time. This definition suggested 
the difficulty, however, that it would be necessary to 
report the accident as a nonfatal accident in all cases 
where the victim had not died previous to the time of 
the report going to press. It was suggested that if death 
occurred later, the report for the following year could be 
corrected by showing that the accident had proved fatal. 

The conference could not be regarded otherwise than 
leading to good results. In calling the conference the 
Federal Bureau of Mines acted in line with the sugges- 
tion that was made at the St. Louis meeting of the Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute of the United States of America, 
last June, to the effect that the institute should appoint a 
commitee to act in conjunction with the Federal Bureau 
of Mines in taking steps looking to the standardization, 
not only of mining reports, but of mining practice in the 
different states. Coal Age desires to congratulate the 
Federal Bureau on the success of this first conference in 
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respect to a much-needed classification and standardiza- 
tion of all mining work. 

One of the results of the meeting was the appointment 
of a committee to prepare an official report of the pro- 
ceedings, which will be published by the Bureau of 
Mines as a bulletin and will contain copies of all the 
standard forms proposed and discussed. 

The following committee was appointed by the chair: 
The coal-mining industry is represented on this commit- 
tee by James E. Roderick, chairman, chief, Department 
of Mines, Harrisburg, Penn.; James Dalrymple, state 
inspector of coal mines, Denver, Colo.; the metal-mining 
industry by George H. Bolin, state mine inspector, 
Phoenix, Ariz., and W. B. Orem, state metal-mine inspec- 
tor, Helena, Mont. The other members of the committee 
are L. W. Hatch, chief statistician, New York Industrial 
Commission, Albany, N. Y.; John Bohlander, president, 
Illinois State Mining Board, Pekin, Ill., and Albert H. 
Fay, mining engineer, Bureau of Mines, secretary of the 
committee. 

In the discussion relating to the standardization of 
mining laws and regulations in respect to safety in coal 
mines the point was made that the miners are migratory 
and in going from one state to another they encounter 
different sets of laws, rules and regulations with which 
they are not necessarily familiar. It was unanimously 
agreed that the Federal Bureau of Mines should draft a 
standard set of rules and regulations for coal mines, sim1- 
lar to that prepared by the bureau relating to metal mimes 
and published as Bulletin 75. 


Neep or UNIVERSAL SIGNAL SYSTEM 

Another point freely discussed was the adoption of 
certain universal danger signals, so that a miner from 
one state would meet the same kind of signals in a mine 
in a different state, which being the same as those used 
in the mines where he formely worked, he would at once 
recognize their meaning. W. L. Chandler, of the National 
Safety Council, extended an invitation to the state mine 
inspectors, representatives of industrial commissions and 
the Bureau of Mines to assist in the establishment of 
universal danger signals in hazardous industries. 

The following is a list of the delegates and others who 


attended the meeting: 

Robert N. Bell, state mine inspector, Boise, Idaho; John 
Bohlander, president, State Mining Board, Pekin, I1.; GH. 
Bolin, state mine inspector, Phenix, Ariz.; Edward Boyle, 
chief inspector of mines, McAlester, Okla.; W. L. Chandler, 
National Safety Council, Mishawaka, Ind.; F. S. Crum, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.; James Dalrymple, state 
inspector of coal mines, Denver, Colo.; Thomas FL Devtin, 
chairman, Illinois Mine Rescue Commission, Assumption, I1.; 
A. W. Donovan, chairman, Massachusetts State Board of Labor 
and Industry, Boston, Mass.; Otte Ellerman, state mine pn- 
spector, Lead, S. D.; Charles Enzian, mining engineer, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., Pottsville, Penn.; eabert 
H. Fay, mining engineer, Bureau of Mines, Washington, ED, C.; 
Frank Hall, deputy chief, State Department of Mines, Harris- 
burg, Penn.; R. Dawson Hall, associate editor, “Coal Age, 
New York, N. Y.; L. W. Hatch, chief statistician, New York 
State Industrial Commission, Albany, N. Y.; L. M. Jones, min- 
ing engineer, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn.; Ww. WwW. 
Jones, chief mine inspector, Albany, New sree McBride, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Topeka, Kan.; H. D. McCaskey, Geolog- 
ical Survey, Washington, D. C.; William Maloney, territorial 
mine inspector, Nome, Alaska; Van. H. Manning, director, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; Royal B. Meeker, cehair- 
man, Accident Statistics Committee, Nationa] Safety Council, 
Washington, D. C.; G. F. Mickelbacher, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau, White Plains, N. Y.; Augustus Munson, 
mine inspector, Dover, N. J.; W. B. Orem, state metal-mine 
inspector, Helena, Mont.; J. W. Paul, secretary, Mine Inspec- 
tors’ Institute, Pittsburgh, Penn.; J. E. Pettit, state coal-mine 
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inspector, Salt Lake City, Utah; D. J. Price, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Washington, D. C.; R. T. Rhys, coal-mine inspector, 
District No. 2, Ottumwa, Iowa; George S. Rice, chief mining 
engineer, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; W. W. Risdon, 
state mine inspector, Albuquerque, N. M.; I. M. Rubinow, chief 
statistician, Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., 
New York, N. Y.; J. J. Rutledge, mining engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, McAlester, Okla.; W. D. Ryan, mine-safety commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Mines, Kansas City, Mo.; M. L. Shipman, 
commissioner of labor and printing, Raleigh, N. C.; George 
Otis Smith, director, United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Sumner S. Smith, United States mine inspector 
for Alaska, Juneau, Alaska; ex-Lieutenant Gov. A. E. Spriggs, 
chairman, State Industrial Accident Board, Helena, Mont.; EB. 
Sweeney, coal-mine inspector, District No. 8, Des Moines, Iowa; 
W. H. Tolman, director, American Museum of Safety, New 
York, N. Y.; C. H. Verrill, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas P. Wangler, Travelers Insurance Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; H. M. Wilson, representing the Mining Sec- 
tional Executive Committee, National Safety Council, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; H. M. Wolflin, Industrial Accident Board of 
California, San Francisco, Calif.; J. T. Beard, senior associate 
editor, “Coal Age,” New York, N. Y. 


Oxygen Treatment for Carbon 
Monoxide Poisoning 


By Aveust F. KNoEFEL* 


When administering oxygen under pressure, particular 
care should be taken to see that the pressure does not 
exceed 15 centimeters, water gage. If the victim of gas 
is not dead when discovered and the proper treatment is 
promptly begun, practically every subject should recover 
from the immediate effects of the gas in from 42 to 72 
hours. There is always shock present, and treatment for 
this should be given without delay. 

The principal elements in this treatment should be 
retaining the patient’s own heat by covering the body 
and limbs with blankets, and this should be supplemented 
by the use of hot-water bottles, jugs of hot water or hot 
bricks. In applying this heat care must be taken not to 
burn the patient, by wrapping the objects in cloth or 
paper. A benumbed or unconscious person cannot notify 
you that the application is burning him. The person 
should be kept in a reclining position, with the head 
low. 

The first-aider is supposed to confine his efforts to the 
following: 1. See that a doctor is notified. 2. Per- 
form artificial respiration, with the administration of 
oxygen, if the same is at hand. 3. Treat the patient 
for shock. If he is conscious, a teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in a half-glass of water should be ad- 
ministered. Other treatment should be left to the doctor, 
for the reason that any surgical operation if wrongfully 
or carelessly performed may forfeit the person’s life. Ar- 
tificial respiration should be continued even though the 
case seems hopeless. Many cases have been reported in 
which the person had been resuscitated after several hours 
of artificial respiration, in one of which the efforts were 
maintained for six hours, with the subsequent recovery 
of the person. After the person has been resuscitated 
he should be carefully watched, as relapses are not un- 
common, when it will be necessary to again perform arti- 
ficial respiration. 

An observation of Dr. Haldane’s might be of interest 
here. He states he found that when the blood con- 
tains 70 per cent. of carbon monoxide it requires from 
six to seven hours to free itself. 





*Charge first-aid department, Indiana Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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TOP OF AUXILIARY SLOPE, NO. 1 MINE, RAVENSDALE, WASH., DURING RESCUE OPERATIONS 


E 


Disaster at Ravensdale, Wash. 


SpgecraAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SYNOPSIS—The cause of the disaster at Ravens- 
dale has not been discovered. The jury which 
investigated, however, declared that 6-ft. places 
should not be driven by solid shooting where the 
coal dust is dry and rises in the air, and the same 
investigators condemned the use of open lights by 
some classes of workmen. It also found that some 
of the men who were required to work with safety 
lamps had matches and even pipes in their posses- 
sion. 





At 1:25 pm. on Tuesday, Nov. 16, an explosion 
occurred at the Ravensdale mine in King County, Wash- 
ington, killing 31 men. At the time of the explosion 
there were 34 persons in the mine, 28 of whom were on 
the third level and 6 on the second level. The mine is 
owned by the Northwestern Improvement Co., which is 
a subsidiary of the Northern Pacific Railway Co. The 
Ravensdale operations were opened about 20 years ago, 
but the present company took over the property many 
years later. 

The coal at these workings is sub-bituminous in 
character, and the No. 5 bed in which the explosion 
occurred is one of the series of coal measures that extend 
from the Green River field on the southeast as far north 
as Ravensdale. No. 5 bed ranges from 20 to 25 ft. in 
thickness, and by the system of mining employed all or 
nearly all the coal in the bed was extracted. The coal 
dips at an angle of 47 deg. to the horizontal at the top 
of the main slope and flattens to 30 deg. near the 
bottom. The system of mining used in working this bed 
is clearly shown by the mine map that accompanies this 
description. 

The mine was not considered gassy, and open lights 
were used along the gangways, but safety lamps were 
used entirely on the pitch. The mine in some places 
was rather dusty, and this dust no doubt was the cause 
of the extreme violence of the explosion, whatever may 
have been its immediate originating factor. 


No. 5 bed was overlaid with bed No. 9 and underlaid 
with beds Nos. 3 and 4. The system of ventilation was 
such that the main and auxiliary slopes and that on No. 9 
bed were intakes. The air traveled down the main slope 
to the second level and back through the rock tunnel to 
the underlying beds Nos. 3 and 4, and returned by a 
counter rock tunnel to a counter on No. 5 bed, and crossed 
the main slope by an overcast. In the second west the air 
split and traveled through a rock tunnel to No. 9 bed, 
then west along No. 9 and back through a rock tunnel 
to No. 5, thence along the main gangway to its face, then 
up the last chute and back through the working faces. 
The direction of air travel can be seen by referring to the 
map on pages 460 and 461, where the directions are 
plainly indicated by a number of small arrows. 





MINE-RESCUE CREW ENTERING AUXILIARY SLOPE 
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After the explosion Robert Scott, mine superintendent 
of the Ravensdale mine, took charge of the rescue work. 
This party managed to get down the auxiliary slope as 
far as the first level, the main slope being completely 
wrecked. At that point the rescue men repaired the 
overcast, then worked down to the second level, where 
they found four men. Three of these were overcome by 
afterdamp, and on being taken to the surface two were 
resuscitated, but one was beyond recovery and died. One 
of the men, Mike Ferlich, a shot lighter, walked out 
unassisted. 

At 4:15 p.m. that day James Bagley, chief inspector 
of mines for the State of Washington, arrived and took 
charge of the rescue work. With several other men he 
went down the auxiliary slope, and after clearing a hole 
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large enough at the second level to crawl through, Bagley, 
Scott and four others worked their way down to the third 
level and to the overcast on the east side. 

Here they found bodies Nos. 4, 5 and 6. Superin- 
tendent Scott then returned to the second level and 
examined the cave they had crawled under to get to 
the third level, and since the inspector and he were 
satisfied there were no men alive in that part of the mine 
they decided to eliminate the danger at the second level 
eavein. They worked at this point until the morning of 
the next day. 

On the morning of Nov. 17 Inspector Bagley, with a 
rescue party, many members of which were equipped with 
Draeger helmets, succeeded in reaching the third level 
west, their object being to recover the three bodies known 


LIST OF MEN KILLED, ALSO NAMES OF THOSE RESCUED 


Number on Map 


Working and Order of 


Name Occupation Place Rescue 
T: J. Kane (M)............. Mine foreman em: 4 
PiJs Dowd (8) s2ece eee Shot lighter Ce keen 14 
Edris Morgan (M).......... Tracklayer eee 8 
John estax(S) screenees Chute:starter |) Seer 28 
Joe Krajne\(S) sae eee Loader. oo | iar 15 
DominiewNovaria (8)... 2-40) eLimberman), 9 ee eee 3 
Jack Muncie (M)....'......- Haulage boss’) @ 1) 2. eee 10 
Howard Salter (S)...... ee elim ber packer, a ae eee 23 
Jacob Remshak (M)..... Timberman )) 5) See 2 
Mansuti Pennachi(M)...... Timberman helper ............ 13 
Thomas Masiakoski (S)....... Timber packer  ........ 25 
Louis Minaglia (M)......... Track cleaner ...... i iit 
J382Davis:GM) hoe cee Timberman= |) Soe 7 
Mike Ferlich (M)*......... Shot lighter —~ 9) 7 Seeeenee a 
Noah Goodman (8)......... Timber packers | | #2 ee eee 24 
C.:B. Davis (M5. =. sees Pumpman 9) > eee 5 
J. B. Castagnia (M)........ sLimber-packer |)" /iasaae 9 
Jack Errington (M) .c.2.-... Track cleaner. 9) See nt 
Thomas Speck (8). .s53-2.-. $Motorman’ ~~") "(meses 12 
Romeo Medaine (M)........ Miner Room 37 16 
Joe Baldacci (M)........... Miner Room 37 17 
Jack C. Storey (S).......... Miner Room 38 18 
Louis Tazziolli (M)......... Miner Room 40 22 
Angelo Morris (M)....... . Miner Room 40 26 
Mike Demoshak (M)*....... Timberman helper ........ b 
L? Thebaut (M)...4...../.. Miner Room 42 31 
JohnvArko (Ni): s..qee eee Miner Room 41 27 
Frank Wegher (M).......... Miner Room 38 19 
Martin Metmar (M)*. «...7... “Timberman’ 9) eee c 
Emil Pawallek (M)......... Miner Room 43 29 
John Miller (M) iso. 2:...4,.5 .2 Miner Room 42 30 
Joe Zzone (M)ieene seasons Miner Room 39 21 
Joe Galop (S)2ceene eee Miner Room 39 20 
L. Dasamantine (S)......... Cager =.= + +) —--=ye 6 
M—Married. S—Single. * Rescued. 


Condition of Body When Found 


Burned, neck and legs broken 

Not burned, cut and mashed about head 
Badly broken u 

Burned and badly broken up 

Badly bruised and broken up, not burned 
Badly broken up 

Not burned, badly broken up 

Burned 

Badly broken up 

Not burned, cut and bruised about face 
Face pink and burned, hair and eyebrows burned 
Not burned 

Badly broken up, possibly burned 


Burned, hair and eyebrows burned 

Badly broken up, burned 

Very badly broken up 

Poisoned by carbon monoxide 

Not burned, poisoned by carbon monoxide 

Not burned nor badly broken up, quite natural J 
Not burned nor badly broken up, poisoned by carbon monoxide 
Not burned nor bruised, poisoned by carbon monoxide 

Not burned, in good condition 

Not burned, showed carbon monoxide poisoning 


Shirt burned off, carbon monoxide poisoning, hands not much burned 
Hair and hands badly burned : : 
Hair not singed, poisoned by carbon monoxide, badly bruised 


Badly burned 

Hair singed, shirt burned off, neck broken, poisoned by carbon monoxide 
Hair singed, neck burned 

Head and face broken up, not bruised, carbon monoxide poisoning indicated 
Burned and badly broken up 
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NO. 1 MINE AT RAVENSDALE, WASH. 


to be on that side, so that this part of the mine could 
then be sealed off and the entire air-current directed to 
the east side. The bodies of these men were found near 
the slope bottom, and the gangway was then sealed off 
temporarily. 

The remainder of the bodies were known to be in the 
third east, and as the ventilation was disarranged and the 
workings filled with afterdamp it was necessary to clear 
the mine in advance of the rescue crews. This was done 
by means of Draeger teams who worked ahead of the 
others and investigated the condition of the stoppings 
and put in temporary canvases where necessary. 

The outside crew advanced as rapidly as possible with 
the fresh air and replaced the temporary stoppings with 
erections of boards. On Nov. 18 at 11 p.m. ventilation 
was established as far as chute No. 37 on the east side 
and body No. 10 was found. Early next morning bodies 
Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 were recovered. 

The greater part of Thursday was spent in establishing 
ventilation in chutes 37 and 38. ‘This was done by 
bratticing up the pitch and was found to be one of the 
most difficult parts of the rescue work. Early Friday 
morning, Nov. 19, bodies Nos. 16 and 17 were recovered, 
and on Friday night and early Saturday morning 12 
bodies were reached, the last two bodies in chute 43 being 
recovered late on Sunday afternoon. 
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Sprinkling had been done in all of the chutes 37 to 43 
east side of third level, the Sunday before the explosion. 
The day of the accident, Tuesday, was the first day 
that the mine worked after the sprinkling was done. A 
pipe line had been placed in this part of the mine for 
the purpose of sprinkling and fire protection, and the 
chutes were sprinkled for a distance of 140 ft. up the 
pitch. 

It had been observed for some time that a portion of 
the abandoned area inside of chute No. 46 had a tendency 
to become heated, and it was thought by some that perhaps 
this had caused the explosion. However, on examination 
after the rescue work it was found that the stoppings, 
built of logs and clay, had been blown inby, showing that 
the explosion had originated outside the abandoned area. 


SomME HeEtp BLastTING NIGGERHEAD WAS THE CAUSE 


The cause of the explosion had not been clearly deter- 
mined. Many theories have been advanced, among them 
one to the effect that a shot had been fired at chute 39 
to break a niggerhead in the chute. In fact this was 
accepted by some investigators as the real cause, but at 
the coroner’s inquest it was determined from witnesses 
that it was not customary to break niggerheads at this 
point in the chutes, but rather to break them at the 
wings before they went into the chutes. The chute was 
also examined from top to bottom and no signs of a 
niggerhead could be found. The chute was empty, and 
there was no evidence in the chutes to show any reason 
for breaking a niggerhead or large piece of coal. 

It was decided by those who went into the matter in 
greater detail that the explosion originated at the top 
crosscut of chute No. 41. The three timber packers found 
in chute No. 40 near the top crosscut were burned, but 
this was not so with the miners in chute 40, who were 
found with the timber packers. The miners found in 
chutes 41, 42 and 48 all showed the effects of the flame. 
The two men in chute No. 43 were burned more severe- 
ly than the others. 

The miner in chute No. 41 was the only man who had 
not been back in his working place since shooting time. 
He may have had some gas in the place which he was 
clearing out. In some way this may have been ignited 
either by himself or by the timber packers in chute No. 
40. The evidence at the inquest showed that one of the 
timber packers carried matches, and the miners in nearly 
all the chutes had matches on their persons when found. 
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At the foot of page 460 is a list-of the men killed in 
the accident showing the condition in which they were 
found. Many of the men were badly broken up, while 
others were killed by the afterdamp resulting from the 
explosion. In this list also are details of the men rescued. 

The mine was completely wrecked at the time of the 
accident and has been permanently abandoned. Every 
precaution it was thought had been taken to render the 
mine safe. "The present manager, C. C. Andersen, had 
expended a large amount of money in making necessary 
improvements in the endeavor to make the mine as safe 
as possible. The company also owns mines in the Roslyn 
coal field of eastern Washington, and it is expected that 





FOUR RESCUERS IN THE RAVENSDALE MINE 


From right to left—Simon Ash, deputy mine inspector; 
David C. Botting, Seattle, Wash., former state mine inspector; 
John Corey, United States Bureau of Mines, Seattle station; 
Peter Bagley, mine superintendent, Northwestern Improve- 
ment Co., Roslyn, Wash. 


these mines will supply the necessary fuel for the opera- 
tion of that part of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
The verdict of the coroner’s jury is as follows: 


L. Theabout came to his death by reason of an explosion of 
firedamp and coal dust which occurred somewhere between 
chutes Nos. 37 and 43 on the east side of the main slope in 
No. 3 level. Thirty other miners also lost their lives. 

After a thorough investigation of the Ravensdale mine 
by a tedious and careful examination, we have been unable to 
determine definitely the original cause or the exact location of 
the point of origin of the recent disaster. From the condition 
of the mine as observed by us and the testimony of the sur- 
viving miners who were affected by the concussion, the explo- 
sion must have been very violent. The regular current of 
fresh air supplied to those working in the mine was suddenly 
stopped by the falling of rock and coal and timbers in the 
passages through which the bodies of the entombed miners 
could be reached by immediate relief. 

From the best information obtainable, a sufficiency of 
fresh air was circulated throughout the sections of the mine 
where the men were at work at the time immediately preced- 
ing the explosion, and no laxity on the part of those conduct- 
ing the operation was shown by the testimony given before 
us, but aside from diligent inspection and capable management 
a rigid enforcement of safer and more skillful methods should 
be exacted of every person employed in this mine. 

In a gaseous mine where the dust is dry and “blasting from 
the solid’ is permitted, a chamber 6 ft. in width is entirely too 
narrow. It is hardly possible to drill a hole at such an angle 
as will assist a charge of powder in making an effective break 
in the solid body of coal. Extreme caution should be exercised 
by the “starters” who are obliged to use safety lamps when 
working near the bottom of the chutes, and we deem it unsafe 
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for an open light to be used on the level by the men who load 
and move the cars to and from these chutes. 

In the pockets of some of the dead miners who worked at 
the faces of the chutes where “safety lamps’ were used were 
found matches and matchboxes and a smoking pipe, in direct 
violation of offenses defined in our state mining laws. 

In conclusion we recommend that legislation to further 
safeguard the lives of men working in the coal mines of the 
State of Washington be enacted, to the end that the possibility 
of the occurrence of a similar disaster may be minimized and 
thus a more hopeful feeling of security against such deplor- 
able accidents find lodgment among all our people. 


JOHN SULLIVAN, foreman; JOHN MARBOW,. THOMAS 
DOBSON, JAMES CARSON, E. F._ LAWSON, DENNIS 


‘ 
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Missouri’s Washhouse Law 


Following the example set in other states, the last 
Missouri legislature adopted a law that requires owners 
and operators of coal mines in the state wherein ten or 
more men are employed in digging coal to provide suitable 
washhouses, equipped with sufficient heating and washing 
facilities. Where both negroes and whites are employed, 
separate rooms are required. One section of the law 
exempts the owner or operator from liability for loss of 
or injury to all miners’ effects left in any coal-company 
washhouse. 


rs 
Kmploying Minors in Wyoming 


Under a law which has just taken effect in Wyoming 
it is now unlawful in that state to employ any child under 
fourteen years of age “in any underground works or 
mine in or about the surface workings thereof or to 
[ ?] any smelter, coke oven, or to adjust any belt to any 
machinery; . . . nor shall they be employed in 
operating . . . any steam boiler, steam machinery 
or other steam generating apparatus.” Violations of the 
law are punishable by a fine of not less than $25 nor 
more than $100, or by imprisonment for not less than 30 
days or not more than 90 days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, 


cS 
Explosion at Nempton, W. Va. 


An explosion believed to be of dust occurred on Feb. 
29 at Mine 42 of the Davis Coal and Coke Co., at Kemp- 
ton, W. Va., in which 15 men were killed and 5 seriously 
injured. All the victims were foreigners. The explosion 
occurred soon after work commenced in the morning. 
Fortunately the cages in the shaft were not injured, and 
the men who were not in areas affected by its violence 
hurried to the foot of the shaft and were hoisted to the 
surface, 


Deserve Success and You Shall Command It—Don’t forget 
the special issue of “Coal Age” that will be published Apr. 1 
and which will be devoted entirely to people and things that 
are successful. An article from you in this issue will not 
only add to the total of your income, but will benefit many 
of your friends in the industry. A lot of people don’t know 
where you are or what you are doing—take this way of 
telling them. Introduce yourself to more than 12,000 coal- 
mining men all over the world. Did you ever stop to realize 
what a forlorn business mining would be if it wasn’t for the 
frequent interchange of ideas? The vast majority of informa- 
tion stored in your own head has come from the experiences 
of others. Have you done your part to advance the sum 
total of mining knowledge? 
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Success 


Success is the true touchstone of life. It is a subject 
in which everyone is interested; it is a condition of which 
we all desire to partake. For this reason the special issue 
of Coal Age to be published Apr. 1 and devoted entirely 
to successful men, successful methods and_ successful 
machines is sure to be a noteworthy and valuable number. 
On this page last week we called attention to this forth- 
coming special issue, and the inquiries received already 
indicate that Coal Age readers intend to codperate to an 
even greater extent than last year in making this Success 
Number the livest and best issue of Coal Age ever issued. 

If you have not selected your subject, do so at once, 
so that your article will reach us at the earliest possible 
date. Everything should be in our hands not later than 
Mar. 21. It requires time to edit so many articles and 
prepare the necessary illustrations. We want descriptions 
of all kinds of devices that are serving coal companies 
successfully. We want this issue to contain stories of 
men who have done creditable work and have been of 
real benefit to the industry. We are desirous also that 
this number shall cover many new methods of under- 
ground development, ventilation, drainage, haulage, etc. 
Tell us how failure anywhere has been turned into suc- 
cess. At many plants some simple idea or device has been 
largely instrumental in turning the tide of a coal com- 
pany’s fortunes. 

Every article we publish will be paid for. All manu- 
scripts will be numbered in the order of their receipt, and 
in case any are necessarily held over, owing to lack of 
space, those coming to us last will be thus set aside. 
There isn’t a single man connected with the coal industry 
but can lay his finger on something or somebody right 
at hand that will fit into the most interesting kind of 
success story. Maybe it’s the man you work for, or per- 
haps it’s the machine that works for you. You yourself 
are aiming at a successful career. A worth-while contri- 
bution to our Apr. 1 issue will be one step up in the ladder 
leading to your own goal. 


“S 


Publicity im Mine Affairs 


Nothing hinders the coal operators from arriving at a 
conclusion in the wage controversy so much as the lack 
of certainty. If every operator paid his men by the ton 
and if the ton always contained 2,000 lb., then it would 
be possible to tell just what changes every employer of 
mine labor made in his wage rates. But now we have 
tons of all sizes and cars of all capacities, with “humps” 
and with “bustles,” so that no one knows what is the 
actual rate which many concerns are paying and no one 
can tell whether one section is prepared to make an equal 
concession with that of its neighbor. 

Until we have a uniform system of measurement which 
will make comparisons possible we shall be unable to tell 
if in one section an equal measure of advance is made 
with that in another region. Suspicion is bred by such 
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doubt, and unfriendliness follows among the operators. 
When one operator was told that he could afford to grant 
an increase if West Virginia made a similar advance, 
he replied: “Well, how do I know that West Virginia 
will grant it, and if they promised to do so, how would I 
know whether the promise had been kept? ‘They have 
such an irregular method of measurement that nothing 
is certain except that it is impossible to tell just where 
we stand.” 

It is hopeless to expect that West Virginia will ever 
give as large a wage as the states to the north and the 
west. It must continue to have low wage rates if it is 
to expect to keep the markets it holds, and it certainly 
cannot afford to lose them. But it can give every assur- 
ance that it will stand abreast with the other states in all 
their advances, and the neighboring commonwealths can- 
not feel satisfied till the rates are based on the ton rate, 
unless of course all increases take the form of a day- 
wage bonus. 

West Virginia will never acquire a large home trade 
which will utilize its own coal. It is not like Alabama, 
which is likely to absorb its whole preduction and which 
even now purchases much of its own output. The wage 
rates im West Virginia must therefore always be low if 
it would keep its men at work. But there is nv reason why 
it should not figure its wage on such a basis that everybody 
can tell what its advances in rate really are. The state 
has little to hide. Its wage rates are the natural outcome 
of its economic position. So long as there is a mystery 
as to what these are the unfriendly feeling will persist 
which it is so desirable to remove. 

It may be permissible here to quote H. P. Howland’s 
story in illustration of the situation: 


A dog was barking loudly at a boy and giving every evi- 
dence of being about to attack him. The man remarked to 
the boy, “Oh, go ahead, he won’t bite you.” The boy said, 
“T know it’; the man, ‘Well, why don’t you go ahead”?’; the 
boy, “Well, you see I know it and you know it, but the ques- 
tion is—does the dog know it?” 


The union knows that West Virginia will raise its rates 
as fast as the unionized states, the operators in those states 


* admit that if it wants to keep its men and avoid dissen- 


sion all parts of West Virginia will have to do what 
some parts have already done and others have agreed to 
do, but though everybody is quite sure of these facts— 
does West Virginia know it? 


z 


The New Amthracite Sizes 


There seems to be a lack of authoritative information 
as to the exact intention of the anthracite-producing 
companies in reference to the regrading of the sizes of 
coal. It had apparently been decided to combine egg 
and stove coal, making a new size to be known as 
“furnace,” and another as “range” from the blending of 
chestnut and pea, but the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. and the Susquehanna Coal Co. have denied 
emphatically that they intended to abolish the production 
of pea coal. So certain were many of the retail dealers 
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in Philadelphia that the change would become effective 
soon that they have been advising their customers to put 
in pea coal now for next winter and in addition have 
stocked this size themselves. 

It is now understood that instead of there being only 
four sizes of coal as compared with eight formerly, there 
will really be five, the last being known as “steam,” a 
combination of pea and buckwheat sizes. This grade will 
be particularly adapted to domestic heating systems. 
‘This arrangement of the new sizes seems to be the most 
reasonable one. In the first place it is well known that 
pea coal, because of its comparatively low price, is 
extensively used in cooking stoves, when as a matter of 
fact it is not at all adapted to that purpose. Under the 
new arrangement these consumers will procure a most 
satisfactory fuel for range service. The new size will 
likely be sold at a higher price than that they formerly 
used; but this increased cost will be offset by the much 
cheaper “steam” size for their heating systems. 

In fact it now appears that a difficult problem is well on 
the way to a solution. It has been practically admitted 
that the companies will have to pay an increased price 
for labor, and it will now be possible by this regrading 
of sizes to receive an increased revenue without imposing 
an unreasonable burden on the numerous small consumers, 
and at the same time give them a very much more 
economical and satisfactory fuel. 

The recent advance in the stock of the Reading com- 
pany in an otherwise dull market seems to substantiate 
these conclusions. According to rumor current at the 
time it was reported that this advance was due to the 
favorable working out of a situation that threatened for a 
time to seriously impair the income of the coal companies. 
The position of the company was further strengthened 
by reason of the fact that in regrading the sizes the carry- 
ing roads would be enabled to recoup a fair proportion 
of the losses due to the reduced freight rates which are 
to become effective Apr. 1. This saving will be effected 
by the roads receiving the prepared-size rates on the heavy 
tonnage that was formerly shipped as pea coal. 

Although this complex situation now seems to be work- 
ing itself out to the ultimate benefit of the consumer, 
there are still certain newspapers which continue to view 
with suspicion any act of the operating companies. True 
to their kind as usual, and without a clear knowledge 
of the question, these papers are endeavoring to foment 
public prejudice against the efforts of the mining com- 
panies to work out their economic salvation along the 
lines of sound business practice. 


2 
Ideals for College-Made Men 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has written to all the members of the four great 
engineering societies, the American Chemical Society, the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers and the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education asking them 
to supply information as to the qualifications producing 
success in the engineering profession. The persons thus 
addressed are asked to rank six groups of characteristics 
in the order of their relative importance. These are: 


1. Character—integrity, responsibility, resourcefulness, ini- 
tiative. 

2. Judgment—common-sense, 
tive. 


scientific attitude, perspec- 
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. Efficiency—thoroughness, accuracy, industry. 

. Understanding—of men (executive ability). 

. Knowledge—of the fundamentals of engineering science. 
. Technique—of practice and business. 


ror & 


The question is put in the baldest possible way. It is 
as if one should ask, “Which is the most useful—a pick, 
a shovel, a piece of dynamite or a plow?” ‘The answer is, 
ot course, they all have their place. Character is certainly 
needed for management, and efficiency is the main need of 
the man in the office. The man in the field needs the 
fourth qualification—an understanding of men—and re- 
quirement No. 5—knowledge of the fundamentals of 
engineering science—is demanded most of chief engineers, 
while the last characteristic—technique of practice— 
will fit his subordinates well. 

We may struggle as we will against the idea that there 
is a state of life to which we are in large degree called. 
A shovel is not called to dig, nor a pick to load earth into 
a barrow. So also there is a peculiar fitness in every man ; 
there is a place where he is best suited. 

We say this is an age of specialization; a man cannot 
know everything well. But that is not the only reason 
for specializing; the paramount reason is that men of one 
type of peculiar fitness rarely possess the other qualities 
or even care to exercise them. Men are specialized, not by 
choice nor even by training, but by birth. 

It does not follow from this that the son of a man with 
qualification No. 4 is necessarily to be found with that 
characteristic a predominant element in his make-up. 
Character may be his leading note and not the under- 
standing of men. Nevertheless, to a large extent birth 
does determine whether a man shall be a great executive, 
a clever engineer, a reliable office hand or a shoveler of 
clods. It is so inevitable that, despite all we may do to 
train certain young men for responsible positions, we 
cannot fit them to fill them. We cannot graft a new 
nature on these young men as we would a limb on the 
stock of a tree. 

But if every man has a calling which he may not at his 
own risk refuse, it does not follow that some are honorable 
and others without honor. This is where the doctrine of 
calling and fitness has received its most painful jolts. So 
long as we regard management as the most worthy of 
employments and give it the highest pay, we shall find 
everyone convinced that he is admirably fitted to be boss. 

The Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
should know without inquiry that character, as the 
foundation defines it, is the basis of management and 
What has to be 
learned, and it may take more time than one generation 
to instill it, is that after all is said our low estimate of 
the last four qualifications arises from the centuries when 
democracy was unknown. If we can break away from 
these notions, we shall regard labor and skill in mechanics 
with much greater respect than they receive at the present 
and shall cease to ask which is the noblest note in the 
gamut of human characteristics. 

A college can make a product out of suitable materials. 
It cannot be blamed if it fails to produce a man of value 
in the technical professions out of a boy who has no 
proclivities except for baseball or pink teas. No manu- 
facturer can make a keg of nails out of a side of leather, 
and by no psychological miracle can a man of merely 
physical perfection be turned into a leader of men or a 
technician of skill. Nor can an ambitious hen by dili- 
gence in laying make chickens out of the eggs of a duck. 
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What Is First Aid? 
By FRED B. KitmMeEr* 


The editor of Coal Age has submitted this question, 
What is first aid? Perhaps I can answer the query in 
part by stating what first aid does not embrace. 

First aid in emergencies does not include the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, the application of therapeutics 
or the practice of medicine or surgery. Persons skilled 
in all of these arts may practice first aid, but in practicing 
and in applying these arts they are not exercising true 
first aid according to its correct definition. 

As a matter of fact many eminent practitioners of 
medicine misunderstand the true meaning of first aid 
and.either condemn it or, in practicing it and in impart- 
ing it to others, overstep its true sphere. Modern first aid 
as applied in the factory, workshop, mine, store, house- 
hold or wherever it may be needed in simple life is a 
complement to first aid on the battlefield. 

First aid to the injured from the viewpoint of the 
industrial worker has been aptly described as a bridge 
between the accident and medical and surgical assistance, 
and this bridge should always be kept in mind when 
speaking of first aid or when applying it. Over this 
bridge the injured person is to be carried from the place 
of injury to a place of treatment, and once the bridge is 
crossed and the injured person is placed in the hands of 
a medical attendant or in the hospital, first aid is at an 
end. Thus we see that the true office of first aid is to 
relieve the injured person from immediate suffering and 
to prevent further injury. 


First-Aip Work Doers Not Ine tupE Diagnosis 


Action of this character is first aid, whoever may render 
it. A person trained to this end, such as a mine worker 
who has had special instruction and who is perhaps a 
member of a first-aid team, a physician or a nurse, may 
render such aid more skillfully than an untrained person, 
but in either instance the action here outlined is first 
aid in its beginning and in its end. It will therefore be 
seen that the permanent treatment and care of injuries, 
administration of medicine, the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease are not parts of first aid, and it is for the lack 
of a clear conception of that work as here outlined that 
much prejudice has arisen against the movement, and 
first aid has failed to make the progress to which it is 
fully entitled. In short, it has been overloaded and com- 
plicated and what it needs at the present time is to be 
stripped of the nonessential and brought down to its 
first and underlying principles. 

The great apostle of first aid, the immortal Von 
Esmarch, invented the well-known triangular bandage, 
which is simply a triangular piece of cloth. This was 
used by him as the sole application for rendering first 
aid on the battlefield, and today efficient aid can be ap- 
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plied in all walks of life by the use of one of these simple 
pieces of cloth. Indeed, there are many systems in suc- 
cessful operation in the railways, mines, industrial insti- 
tutions and in the armies and navies of the world the 
beginning arid ending of which consist of the well-known 
first-aid packet which contains this triangular piece of 
cloth, a bandage and a few safety pins. There are few 
injuries encountered in the ordinary walks of life which 
cannot be treated with this simple application. In other 
words, the triangular bandage, or at times the first-aid 
packet, is all the first-aid worker really needs. Thus we 
see that even the hospital is out of place in mine or 
factory as an essential part of a first-aid equipment. In 
fact, it would be my judgment that a hospital should not 
be installed as a part of the equipment unless it is also 
supplied with a skilled staff of physicians, surgeons and 
nurses. The best use for a hospital in industrial institu- 
tions is as a place for rest and the rendering of medical 
and surgical treatment. It should be kept locked and 
made inaccessible except to a qualified attendant. 


In FRANCE A PAD AND A TRIANGULAR BANDAGE 


Experience in France during the present great conflict 
has shown that the most successful application of first 
aid is the covering of the injury with a pad and the 
application of the triangular bandage, leaving all other 
manipulation of the injured person for skilled attention 
at the hospital, which may be many leagues away. 

Complications have arisen in first aid by reason of the 
various laws and regulations enacted by overzealous but 
unenlightened legislators. Hence we have a law in one 
state which requires a first-aid equipment containing a 
given number of items, sometimes including dangerous 
and poisonous medicines and applications; on stepping 
over the line we meet another set of laws and regulations 
requiring an entirely different outfit. The legislation 
as to what should constitute a first-aid equipment passed 
by the State of Illinois marks what should be specified, 
though perhaps it is a minimum requirement. That state 
has prescribed that at least six regulation first-aid packets 
be provided for train service. 

Owing to the misconception of true first aid and to 
the complicated systems which have been introduced in 
mines and industrial institutions, many men who might 
otherwise render efficient first-aid service have become 
scared at the complicated array of equipments, rules, reg- 
ulations and instructions, and in consequence do nothing. 
Others, having acquired a little but dangerous knowledge, 
overdo the matter and become involved in the whole realm 
of diagnosis, treatment, therapeutics, medicine and sur- 
gery. 

The point which I have attemptd to impress in this 
article is that we should simplify our first-aid equipment 
and our instruction, service and application. The first 
aim is the immediate care of the injured in order that 
no extension of the injury may take place; the second 
aim is to transport the injured person as soon as possible 
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and place him in the hands of a skilled medical attend- 
ant. This is where first aid becomes an adjunct to safety 
first—safety to the injured person, safety in the method 
of handling the injured person, safe transportation to a 
place where the injured person may receive proper treat- 
ment. 


Sociology as a Profession 


A few persons naturally disposed to organization have 
recently taken up sociology as.a profession. Most of these 
persons are either with the Y. M. C. A. or some corpora- 
tion, but a few are prepared to undertake to coédrdinate 
the work of several companies, to give the worthy projects 
of any concern the necessary start or to act in the capacity 
of an adviser. 

Charles L. Fay, who was formerly at the head of the 
mining department of the Y. M. C. A., has decided to 
return to sociological work unattached to any organiza- 
tion. He will be a specialist in mining-town sociology 
and welfare work. And this does not mean that he will 
advise only and record what is being done, but he can do 
it himself. Too many sociologists would find themselves 
entirely out of place in a crowd of miners. But not so 
C. L. Fay. He has the energy of conviction and the 
‘power to make other hearts vibrate with his. 

It will be his work to organize and supervise institutes, 
to train leaders for local supervision, investigate social 
conditions, promote safety and welfare meets, campaigns 
and rallies, mold welfare work to suit local conditions, 
conduct publicity campaigns, furnish lectures, initiate 
membership contests for local institutes and welfare asso- 
ciations, and provide for the systematic distribution of 
printed matter on welfare and social betterment. 

All of which sounds like many another project which 
has fallen through and been discredited. But success 
lies in the man rather than in the scheme, and Fay has 
done so much meritorious welfare work that his success 
is assured. His address is 1206 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, and he retains an office at Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


dospital Management 


A new publication entitled Hospital Management is 
to be published at Louisville, Ky., and the first issue 
has already made its appearance. A leading feature in 
the magazine is a department covering industrial hospi- 
tals. It is announced that this will be a permanent and 
important part of the publication, the idea being to record 
developments in the rapidly growing field of welfare work. 
The leading article in Hospital Management for February 
describes the hospital of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co., which was recently opened with Dr. Sidney McCurdy 
in charge. The office of the publication is at 1405 Starks 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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To Be Explosive, Conl Dust Must Ge Very Fine and Very 
Dry—The inflammability or explosive property of the dust is 
a matter of degree, depending upon purity, fineness, dryness, 
quantity, volume of air and many other conditions. Coal dust 
increases the violence of an explosion when present with a 
small percentage of firedamp, and under certain conditions it 
is capable of initiating and extending an explosion by itself. 
In the opinion of A. M. Henshaw, as given in Royal Com- 
mission evidence, coal-dust explosions are generally the result 
of irregularity or carelessness in the use of explosives or 
safety lamps. If the ignition of firedamp thus caused can be 
prevented he thinks the dangers of coal dust will be mini- 
mized. 
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Thh® Evidlemce in th’® Case 


A drink? I hate to do it, but I'll have t’ turn you down, 

Y’ see I ain’t touched booze since prohibition came t’ town; 

No, you'll find no winglets sproutin’ out my shaggy shoulder 
blades, 

An’ there ain’t no use of shoutin’ round you think that I'm 
afraid. 

You get me, yes? 
settee, 

An’ I’ll educate yer system to a daily dose of tea. 


Well, youngster, drape yer frame on that 


It seems you're slightly misinformed regardin’ minin’ life, 

You think it’s days of slavin’ an’ it’s nights of booze an’ strife; 

You've read too much of shootin’ irons and gamblin’ palace 
dope 

An’ scenes of fightin’ frenzy down at Tony’s “Miner’s Hope.” 

You pikers from th’ city need injected in your skin 

Some first-hand information on th’ place we’re livin’ in. 


Of course, when I was younger, things were lively now and 
then, 

An’ in my time I’ve seen some stunts would startle Christian 
men; 

In fact, this here preparedness you read of nowadays 

Was fairly well developed hereabouts in many ways; 

It wasn’t jist a case of being ready at th’ call, 

But ready all th’ time, an’ ready first, or not at all. 


’'Twas booze that kept th’ 
bright, 

‘Twas booze that made our town a hell o’ fury every night; 

But now, my son, jest cast yer lamps about our town and see 

The antiboozin’ evidence of what a town can be. 

Th’ companies has done it, an’ it’s paid ’em in th’ main, 

By havin’ sober miners in th’ workin’ shaft an’ vein. 


fightin’ flame a-burnin’ hot an’ 


I ain’t no Aunt Priscilla, ner sky pilot in disguise, 

But a hard-boned mountain miner with a knack of gettin” 
wise; 

No sentimental sister squeezes tears from out my hide, 

‘Twas common-sense that switched me to th’ prohibition side; 

An’ sizin’ up th’ camps I know where booze replaces brains, 

I’ve found them runnin’ shy in loadin’ ore on outbound trains. 

—Frank Adams Mitchell, in ‘Mining and Engineering World.” 
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Liability -fore«Injury from Falling Roek—An Alabama coal 
operator is liable for injury to a miner resulting from fall of 
a rock from above a roadway, if the injured man was not 
empowered or had been forbidden to put up cross-collars to 
support the rock. (Alabama Supreme Court, Thompson vs. 
Warrior River Coal Co., 69 Southern Reporter, 76.) 


Scope of Rights Under Leases—A lease which plainly 
restricts the lessee’s rights to use of the premises in prospect- 
ing for and mining coal and asphalt implies an agreement on 
his part that the land will not be used for any other purpose. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Highth Circuit; 
Sharum vs. Whitehead Coal Mining Co.; 223 Federal Reporter, 
282.) 

Damages for Unlawful Injury to Business—The sum of 
$23,000 is not an excessive award of damages against persons 
who are found to have unlawfully conspired to destroy a coal 
dealer’s business, when it appears that he had earned $13,000 


annually just before the wrongful acts complained of. 
(Nebraska Supreme Court, Marsh-Burke Co. vs. Yost, 153 


Northwestern Reporter, 573.) 

Responsibility for Injury to Employee—A coal and dock 
company engaged in unloading a coal-laden boat is liable for 
injury to an employee of another company who was engaged 
at work on the side of the boat and under the unloading rig, 
caused by dropping of coal, if the coal company knew of the 
likelihood of coal dropping from the rig and started unload- 
ing without notice to the injured man, although his presence 
on the side of the boat was known. (Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, Taylor vs. Northern Coal and Dock Co., 152 North- 
western Reporter, 465.) 


cy 

Correction—In our issue of Feb. 26, p. 380, under the cap- 

tion “Interesting Fatality Figures,” a table was printed 

showing the fatal accidents and production of 10 large coal 

companies in West Virginia. The figures given in this table 

refer to the fiscal year 1915 and not the calendar year, as 
stated. 
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Thrift Among Mimers 


Letter No. 2—Much has been said recently, in the 
columns of Coal Age, in respect to making the miner 
more thrifty in his daily life. Reference has been made 
to the lack of banking facilities in small mining towns, 
and this was described as one reason why miners fail to 
save their earnings and accumulate property and a degree 
of wealth. 

There is another factor that enters into the miner’s- 
welfare problem, and that is the high cost of living. 
This is a matter that we may expect will be taken up 
by miner’s organizations in a way that will demand 
attention. It has become a vital question to millions in 
this country. It not only places the luxuries and many 
of the enjoyments of life beyond the reach of a large 
number, but deprives a still larger number of the 
absolute necessities of life. 

The solution of the question is related directly to the 
matter of the personal efficiency and thrift of the indi- 
vidual. With the hope of throwing some light on this 
important subject, permit me to offer a brief analysis 
of what is a very complex problem. Its careful considera- 
tion may help to show any unprejudiced mind the real 
cause of the high cost of living in a way that will meet 
the actual conditions existing in individual lives. The 
factors that enter into the problem and are chiefly 
responsible for the high cost of hving may be briefly 
analyzed as follows: 

1. Economic expenditures or such as contribute to 
efficiency ; for example, such items as rent, food, clothing 
light and fuel, together with the necessary expenditures 
tor health, recreation, amusement, education and religion, 

2. Unnecessary expenditures for drink, luxuries, amuse- 
ments, dress and other supplies and modes of living 
that have for their sole object the maintaining of a 
certain social standing. These may be rightly described 
as extravagant and wasteful. 


Faminy EXPENSES ANALYZED 


The rightful expenditures of a family are of two 
general classes—individual and social. Some of these are 
necessary, while others are wasteful and extravagant. The 
individual can seldom exercise more than a_ limited 
influence or control over social expenditures. As a citizen 
among citizens, he should strive to create a wholesome 
public sentiment in his community in this regard. 

Likewise, of the individual expenditures some are 
necessary while others are extravagant and wasteful. But 
these must be determined by the individual judgment. 
Ilowever, a glance at the following items cannot fail to 
show the great waste and extravagance of individual 
means. The following items show the expenditures for 
luxuries by the people of this country in a single year, 
as taken from official reports. For example, chewing gum, 
$25,000,000; soda water and soft drinks, $325,000,000 ; 
candy and confectionery, $87,000,000 ; intoxicating drinks, 
$1,700,000,000; cigars and tobacco, $350,000,000; auto- 
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mobiles, $600,000,000. I might suggest adding to this 
list for theaters, movies, etc., say $600,000,000, and for 
banquets and dinners at hotels and restaurants and for 
tango teas, say $400,000,000. 

We must admit that this is an imposing list of expenses 
that are largely unnecessary and do not contribute to 
the individual efficiency and thrift that go to make success 
in life. The grand total amounts to about $40 per capita, 
or $200 per family per annum, which is practically 
one-fifth of our total expenditures for the same time. It 
goes without saying that all can do something toward 
reducing this unnecessary waste and turn money into 
more useful and productive channels. 

In the popular discussion of the high prices asked 
for the necessities of life there are a great variety of 
forces operating to determine the market prices of these 
commodities, but they can be classified under three 
general heads; namely, conditions that restrict the supply 
or increase the cost of production, conditions that produce 
an increased consumption of the products and conditions 
that alter the money standard and affect values. 

I have given this brief analysis for the purpose of 
presenting clearly the chief factors that determine the 
individual living expenses and have incidentally revealed 
some of the sources of waste and extravagance. But as a 


question of personal efficiency and thrift, every individual 


must analyze for himself the economic forces or tendencies 
and conditions that prevail in his own problem of life. 

Mystic, Iowa. WILLIAM JAMES. 

@ 
A. Puzzle im Mining Costs 

Lettér No, 1—Being in charge of a mine where the 
seam is 24 in. and less in thickness, running as low as 
18 in. in places, and the working face being 134 mi. 
from the shaft bottom, I was naturally much interested 
in the article of J. F. K. Brown, Coal Age, Feb. 5, p. 246, 
and note that he asks for a discussion of mining costs 
under similar conditions to those he has described. 
Believing that my experience will be of value in this 
connection, I submit the following: 

In order to bring the output of coal up to the desired 
tonnage, it would seem necessary to install electric power 
at this mine and use cutting machines and gathering 
motors underground. I favor the room-and-pillar method 
of mining in preference to the longwall system in this case, 
and would suggest driving the entries 15 ft. wide and 
taking up 3 ft. of bottom to gain the necessary headroom 


in the roadways. Use one row of props along the side 
of the road and fill the space from the road to the rib 


with dirt taken from the bottom. This plan will save 
much timber. 

Leave only small pillars between the entries, say 5 ft. 
in width. Turn the rooms on 30-ft. centers and make 
the road in the center of each room, standing a row of 
props on each side of the road. Leave small pillars 
between the rooms, say not exceeding 4 ft. in width. 
Shoot 20 in. of bottom on the roads in the rooms, which 
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will bring the top of the car down near the bottom of the 
coal and greatly facilitate the loading of the cars. 

Undercut the coal with 36-B Jeffrey machines, these 
being the lowest type of longwall machine on the market— 
only 14 in. in height off the truck. One of these machines 
will cut 50 tons of coal per day in rooms and more on a 
longwall face, in 15-in. coal. Use electric coal drills and 
rock drills at the face. Also, use small gathering motors 
for collecting the cars at the face and making up the 
trips to be hauled out of the mine. 

If this plan is adopted, I would estimate the cost of 
nuning as follows, based on an output of 50 tons per day: 
Cutting Coal two! men at $42 ie cee cies se ent iel eee $8.00 
Loading ‘coal; 50 tons at 60c:.per ton... 2-5 eee 30.00 
Shooting bottom, main entries, 36 in., 2c. per ton...... 
Shooting bottom, cross-entries, 36 in., 10c. per ton.... 
Shooting bottom in rooms, 20 in., 25c. per ton........ 
Hauling coal, 60° tons at 15¢, per. ton.7:).-.6 eee ee 
Weighing and handling coal, 50 tons at 10c. per ton.. 
Hoistine coal; 50 tons at 6c: ‘per ton)... -.o. coe eee 
Timber, say 6c: per ton of coal... suc. Ls teen 
Management, say 1b5c. per ton of ‘coal. 3.2.2.6 oer 


Repairs and renewals, say 10c. per ton of coal........ 
Fuel, power house, 4 tons at $2.55 per ton........... 10.20 


$97.20 


b 
ONN woop oe 
So 
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Total 


I would therefore say that the total cost of mining 
and loading 50 tons of coal, on this basis, would be 
$100, or $2 per ton, which would leave a profit of 55c. 
per ton. JI imagine this would be satisfactory to the 
parties operating the mine, as it would leave a gross 
profit of about 25 per cent. on the capital invested. 

Bay City, Mich. ALEX JEFFREY. 


Letter No, 2—I have read the interesting article by 
J. F. K. Brown, Coal Age, Feb. 5, p. 246, entitled “A 
Puzzle in Mining Costs,” in which he asks for a discussion 
of the costs that can be expected in mining coal under 
the conditions he has briefly described. 

It would be a bold man indeed who would venture to 
prophesy the cost of getting out coal, even at a mine 
where he is practically familar with all the existing 
conditions. And the best one can do in estimating the 
probable cost at a mine of which he has only a brief 
description is to guess twice and divide the sum of his 
guesses by two, with the hope of reaching a somewhat 
doubtful conclusion. There are, however, certain features 
in connection with the tentative costs advanced by Mr. 
Brown that will bear discussion even by one who is 
unfamiliar with the conditions. 

The first point that strikes one is the assumption that 
a successful mechanical haulage has been installed and 
there is no charge against operation, either for interest 
or depreciation. The tonnage required is low, only 50 
tons per day, which most of us would consider too small 
an. output to sustain the necessary charges to which I 
have referred. 


ConpbITIONS. AFFECTING Cost OF OPERATION 


However, let me assume, first, that this mine is worked 
on the room-and-pillar system and that the hoisting 
engine is replaced by an endless-rope haulage engine and 
located on a trestle connecting the mouth of the slope 
with the tipple at the railroad, and that the cars are 
hauled from the inside of the mine to the tipple and 
dumped directly into the railroad cars. The miners must 
load their cars and deliver them at the room necks. 

Now, assume the average output per miner is 2 tons 
of coal per day and the mining costs, say $1 per ton, 
to which must be added the 33c. for rockwork given in 
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Mr. Brown’s estimate, making a total of $1.33 per ton 
of coal mined. There will probably be needed two pushers 
at $1.50 each, one gripper at the bottom, two men and 
an engineer on the outside, at a total expenditure of 
£10.50 per day, or 21c. per ton of coal loaded. To this 
must be added the cost for a fireman, $2.50 per day, 
or 5e. per ton, and for management, say 8c. per ton, 
making the total cost of mining and loading, $1.67 per 
ton. 

The cost for supplies is generally estimated as about 
oue-seventh of the total cost of operation, which gives, 
in this case, $1.67 K */, = $1.95 per ton as the total 
cost of operation. This makes the cost for supplies, 
$1.95 + 7 = 28c. per ton of coal mined. This estimated 
cost of supplies should cover the outlay for timber and 
fuel for the boilers. Mr. Brown has apparently omitted 
charging these items of expense. 

The interest on repairs and improvements, based on 
300 working days, at 50 tons per day and 8 per cent. 
interest, should be amply covered by an estimate of 2c. 
per ton of coal mined, which would still further increase 
the cost of operation to $1.97 per ton. Since we are only 
guessing, in this case, we may as well add a shght margin 
and call the total cost of operation $2 per ton of coal 
mined, loaded and shipped. 


EcoNOMY OF A FACE CONVEYOR 


In respect to the longwall system of mining, it would 
seem that a small face conveyor would pay for itself 
in a short time. This would cut out the necessity for 
the two pushers at the inside and cause a saving of $3 
per day, which for 300 days would make a total saving 
of $900 per year, or say 8 per cent. on an investment 
of $11,250. Truly, if a face conveyor could save this 
amount, it would be a profitable investment. 

In my estimate I have made no charge for deprecia- 
tion, pumping, blacksmithing, carpenter or other work, 
except as these items come under the general charge for 
repairs and improvements. The amount required for these 
purposes can only be determined by a full knowledge 
of the local conditions and must be added to the figures 
given above. My estimate, as I have already indicated, 
is not to be taken as correct, but merely a guess in the 
dark, given for the purpose of stimulating ideas and 
discussion on such an important question in the mining 
of coal. J. B. DE Harr. 

Coalhurst, Alta., Canada. 


& 
The Miner and ‘‘Safety First’’ 


Letter No, 5—I was much interested in the striking 
foreword that appeared in Coal Age of Feb. 19. The . 
foreword impersonated “Carelessness” and illustrated 
clearly the heavy toll it exacts of all connected with the 
coal-mining industry. I cannot assume that the foreword 
was written for this issue, on account of the contents of 
the pages that follow it, but it would seem a most curious 
coincidence that a glance through the pages reveals so 
many references to the general subject of “safety first.” 

While I do not need to quote the words of the foreword 
to which I have referred, it seems to me that too much 
is imputed to carelessness on the part of those engaged 
in mining. The word “carelessness” does not convey 
the whole truth. For example, turning to page 348 of 
the same issue, Ostel Bullock mentions an incident where 
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a man was’severely burned, not as a result of carelessness 
on his own or anyone’s part, but rather the reckless 
disregard for the safety of others on the part of one 
and a fear of being called a “snitcher,” on the part of 
Mr. Bullock himself, whose moral courage was unequal 
to the occasion; and instead of performing what was 
clearly his duty, he left the mine, abandoning his fellow 
workers to their fate. I am glad to note his statement 
that he will never allow himself to act in the same manner 
again. Such fear on the part of mine workers is itself 
the most positive danger there is in the mine—I mean 
the fear that would prevent any man from revealing a 
danger that he knows to exist. The slogan “safety first” 
has no possible meaning with a man who harbors such 
a fear that would prevent him from acting promptly and 
defiantly in an emergency where life is in danger. 

Replying to the second question asked by the same 
correspondent, on page 349, in regard to a suggestion 
of a double-acting, self-closing door that could be opened 
from either side by a mule, but that would not be blown 
ajar by the force of the air current, permit me to say 
that my judgment would be to alter the ventilation of 
the mine in such a way that no door would be required 
at that point, which I understand to be a dangerous 
place; and in the interest of safety first, there should 
be no guesswork in respect to the constancy of the 
ventilation. 

Again, turning to page 333, of the same issue, com- 
menting on the Ernest mine explosion of Feb. 11, 1916, 
the statement is made that “it is doubtful if investigation, 
as thorough as it will be, will ever reveal the real cause 
of the disaster.” Permit me to ask, Does it not seem 
after reading the instances of the failure to recognize the 
true meaning of safety first to which I have referred that 
criminal carelessness may have caused the loss of the 30 
lives sacrificed in that explosion? Perhaps some cowardly 
act or fear of being called a “snitcher” is responsible 
here also for those terrible results. 

Sarety First anp ALWAYS. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 30—I1 do not wish to prolong the discus- 
sion unnecessarily, but feel that such a letter as No. 15, 
Coal Age, Jan. 1, p. 24, written evidently by a Pennsyl- 
vania mine foreman, should not be allowed to pass without 
comment. The letter conveys the impression that mine 
foremen often prove to be sneaks and liars. Since the 
mine foreman holds a responsible position, one would 
naturally infer that many coal companies approve of such 
alleged action on the part of their foreman and call the 
man efficient. 

The letter certainly holds out a very discouraging pros- 
pect to an honest man when it states that “the mine 
foreman who hides gas or other dangers found in the 
mine from the inspector is the one who stands the best 
chance of holding his place and drawing the highest pay.” 
I am glad to say that all foremen are not of this type. 
Such a man is not fit to hold his position, which is the 
most responsible place in the mine. 

In my opinion, although there are many hard propo- 
sitions for the foreman to settle and avoid trouble, the 
best way of doing business is to be honest and fair with 
both the company and the men. I believe that honest 
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dealing with the operator, the inspector and the miner 
will make a man more successful than to attempt to hide 
what he knows to be wrong. 

We often hear it said that coal miners are a class by 
themselves. Newspaper and magazine articles often rep- 
resent the coal miner as a dangerous citizen. They are 
written by persons who know nothing of mining camps 
and conditions existing in them, but such a letter as that 
to which I have referred would seem to bear testimony 
to the truth of their statements. 

Referring to the bread-and-butter side of the question, 
IT want to say that mine foremen of moderate salary 
know there is little hope of increase in that direction. 
unless they can make a big showing in the output of coal 
or cost per ton. There are foremen who will take chances 
to accomplish this and disregard both mining laws. and 
safety in order to make a big run. Then, when the in- 
spector comes around, such a foreman is tempted to hide 
his misdoings so that the law will not catch him. Too 
often the bread-and-butter question means automobiles 
and summer vacations, with lack of attention to the 
duties of the foreman in the mine. 


Worrn or MinzE ForeEmMEN; How DETERMINED 


It is true that many foremen are worth more money 
than is paid them. When that is the case, the foreman 
should go to the superintendent and ask for more pay 
and be ready, if this is refused, to take up -the pick 
and start to dig coal, which will enable him to earn 
the pay he asks. By so doing, a man shows what he 
is worth, but many foremen think it a disgrace for them 
to stoop to dig coal after having filled the position of 
foreman in a mine.. I will say, however, it is more hon- 
orable to dig coal than to work for less than your labor 
is worth. 

Could the writer of Letter No. 15 have seen “the 
curse in a dead man’s eye” referred to in “Extracts from 
a Superintendent’s Diary,” Coal Age, Feb. 5, p. 252, as 
did the two men referred to in that article, I am sure 
he would try either to rectify his wrongdoing or would 
tender his resignation and seek work elsewhere so that 
he would not be confronted daily with the scenes of his 
error. I believe, however, that the look in a dead man’s 
eye would still follow him to the grave. 

I am happy to say that I am working for one of the 
most efficient mine foremen in this region. My instruc- 
tions are, “Take no chances with any danger at any time, 
even if it should hold up the output from the entire 
section in your charge.” I report all dangers observed 
each day, and I have yet to find that these have not been 
removed, as far as possible, by the following day. Our 
foreman is honest and tells the superintendent and the 
inspector any danger that may exist and what steps he 
is taking for its removal. A new scheme he has adopted 
to secure greater efficiency in his assistants is to have 
them accompany him and the mine inspector when the 
latter makes a round of any assistant’s section in the 
mine. This leaves no loophole for excuse, and I believe 
is proving a success. 

In closing I want to refer to an explosion that oc- 
curred a few years ago in which the evidence showed 
that the foreman sealed off a pair of entries generating 
explosive gas without reporting the same to the inspector, 
who knew nothing of this being done. Later, the fore- 
man tried to make his way through those entries with 
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an open light, which ignited the gas and caused the ex- 
plosion, killing the foreman and 33 men at work in the 
mine. This foreman paid for his wrongdoing by the 
sacrifice of his life. I hope I have shown that it does 
not answer to hide any danger existing in the mine. 
Cleaton, Ky. OstEL BuLLOcK. 


Letter No, 31—-After reading letter No. 24, by L. J. 
Wright, Coal Age, Feb. 5, p. 264, in which he takes 
exception to the statement made by a previous writer to 
the effect that “the bread-and-butter question has gen- 
erally a lot to do with the mine foreman’s actions,” I 
am moved to say that the bread-and-butter question 
certainly does have a lot to do with the mine foreman’s 
actions. My observations for over 11 years convince me 
that this is the cause of many mine foremen hiding 
wrongs and existing dangers from the mine inspector. I 
cannot, therefore, indorse the views expressed by Mr. 
Wright when he says, referring to this statement made in 
Letter No. 15, Jan. 1, p. 24, “Had the writer of that letter 
witnessed the scenes of the Palos mine explosion . 4 
he would never have written the statement quoted above. 

In concluding his letter, he remarks, “We all know 
there are foremen who have little knowledge in regard 
to running the mine in their charge, but I will eat my 
bread with no butter rather than be the cause of making 
widows and orphans by hiding gas or other dangers that 
I know exist in the mine.” 

I want to indorse these sentiments and to say that my 
plan has always been to expose any known dangers ex- 
isting in the mines. I first acquaint the party responsible 
for the condition, and if no action is taken to remove 
the danger I at once proceed to take the matter up with 
higher authority. This has not always been an agree 
able task, and I have realized what it means to eat my 
bread without butter, because of having adopted such 
policy, which I have considered my duty. 

I believe that it is, likewise, the duty of every mine- 
worker to expose a danger known to exist in the mine 
and to urge its removal. I believe that every mineworker 
should be on the alert to discover danger and report 
the same. The true efficiency of the “safety-first” move- 
ment will never be realized until everyone working in 
the mine follows this policy. W. H. Luxton, 

Dugger, Ind. 


co 
Immigration im the Future 


Letter No. 4—I have read with much interest the 
discussion in Coal Age in regard to foreign immigration 
in this country when the European War is ended and the 
effect it will have on American labor and commerce. It 
appears to me to be rather a difficult undertaking to offer 
suggestions at this time that will throw any considerable 
light on this question, to say nothing of affording a 
satisfactory solution to the problem. 

Various opinions on this question advanced by eminent 
authorities differ widely, and consequently are of value 
only as opinions and not facts. One may draw upon his 
imagination as to what conditions will prevail in this 
country in respect to labor and commerce at the close 
of the war, but the real conditions may be very different 
from what we picture them. Consequently, our conclu- 
sions can hardly be more than mere conjectures. In my 
opinion the conditions that will confront us in regard to 
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labor and commerce when the war is closed can be 
considered now only as assumed conditions and not real. 

However, in studying this question we may take into 
account some of the conditions that we know will exist 
in Kurope when the war is ended. First, we know that 
millions of her able-bodied sons of toil will be sleeping 
beneath the sod. Second, her finances will be exhausted, 
and she will be as poor as the traditional “Job’s 
turkey.” Third, many of her industries will be destroyed, 
farms devastated and cities ruined. But facing this state 
of affairs, we do not know how quickly or to what extent 
the governments of Europe will be able to revive their 
industries and recover their losses in business. 

It is thought by some that, if the war continues 
long enough, this country will learn to manufacture 
many articles heretofore not attempted. With millions 
of Europe’s able-bodied young men dead and many of 
her manufacturing plants destroyed and her commerce 
vreatly crippled, while the manufactories here are well 
equipped with improved machinery and supplied with 
expert labor, the question is, Will Europe ever again be 
able to compete with the United States in the markets 
of the world? The industries that have sprung into 
existence in this country to manufacture articles that 
could not be imported during the war have enjoyed great 
prosperity, and when the war is over that prosperity will 
perhaps be much increased and they will need an increased 
force of workmen. Are these here? And if not, where 
are they to come from? There will unduubtedly be much 
rebuilding to be done in the war zone of Europe when 
peace 18 concluded, and America will be in a position to 
render great assistance in the way of furnishing building 
supphes if she has a sufficient labor force. 


Tue RreaLt Question To Br SoLvED 


It occurs to me, as indicated by William James, in his 
letter No. 2, Coal Age, Jan. 29, p. 219, that the question 
‘o be solved in this country, at the conclusion of the war, 
vill be how to obtain enough labor to sufficiently operate 
our industries to meet the great demand that may 
le expected to arise for American products. There is 
little to be feared in respect to there being then a surplus 
of labor by reason of foreign immigration in this country. 
it is thought by some that, to escape the burden of heavy 
taxation that will follow the close of the war, many 
hundreds of workmen will come to this country. It is 
no doubt true that, as has been suggested, taxes in that 
country will be excessively high, but other conditions will 
have so improved that high taxes will not rest as a burden 
en the laboring classes. 

I am of the opinion that this terrible war will in the 
cnd teach the European nations their folly and prove a 
lesson that will hereafter cause wars to be dreaded. Let 
us hope that, as a result of the lesson learned from such 
costly experience, a long and continued peace will be 
established, which event will bring renewed prosperity 
io that country and better and more desirable conditions 
for the laboring classes and that will not only have a 
tendency to keep them home in their own land, but will 
also have a strong tendency to draw many foreign laborers 
from our shores. My conclusions are that many American 
industries will be made to suffer more on account of the 
exodus of foreign laborers from our shores when peace is 
concluded than from an influx of immigration. 

Dayton, Tenn. JOHN Rose. 
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Wyoming’s Compensation Law 


Will you kindly permit me to quote a passage from 
the compensation law of the State of Wyoming and ask 
two questions relating to its possible interpretation? The 
passage to which I refer is taken from Sec. 19(d), 1, and 
reads as follows: 


But if the workman leaves a widow or invalid widower, 
such surviving spouse shall receive a lump sum payment of 
$1,000, to which shall be added a lump sum aggregating the 
present worth of $60 per year, for each surviving child under 
16 years of age, until the time when each of said surviving 
children shall become 16 years of age, provided that the 
aggregate sum so added on account of children under 16 years 
of age shall in no case exceed an amount equal to the lump 
sum provided to be paid the surviving spouse, ete. 


The questions I would like to ask are the following: 
1. What lump sum would a child get if born on the same 
date as the death of the father? 2. What lump sum 
would each child get if one was born on the date of the 
father’s death, one a year previous and one two years 
previous to the father’s death? JI am a little curious, 
also, to know what interpretation would be put on this 
passage by different readers of Coal Age, as its real mean- 
ing seems somewhat vague. INQUIRER. 

Kemmerer, Wvo. 


It may be of interest to learn how the different readers 
would interpret the passage of the law quoted by this 
correspondent; but in order to secure first-hand informa- 
tion in reply to this question, it was submitted to the 
Legal Department of the State of Wyoming, through 
George Blacker, state coal mine inspector, District No. 1, 
and the following was received in reply to the questions 
asked : 

1. On the supposition that the man was killed Jan. 1 
and the child was born the same day, compensation would 
be awarded the widow, in addition to the $1,000 first 
provided by law as her due, a lump sum equal to the 
present worth of $60 per annum due 16 years hence. This 
amount is calculated thus: The present worth of $1 per 
annum due 16 years from date of accident, at the savings- 
bank rate of interest of 4 per cent. per annum, would be 
approximately $12.118, and the present value of $60 per 
annum, on the same conditions, would therefore be 
fee 12.118 = $727.08. ¢ 

2. Replying to the second question, the compensation 
paid for the first child would be, as explained, the present 
worth of $60 per annum due in 16 years, at 4 per cent. 
interest, which is $727.08. 

For the second child the compensation would be the 
present value of $60 per annum due 15 years hence, at 
4 per cent. per annum. In this case the present value of 
$1 per annum due 15 years later, at 4 per cent., is 
$11.563; and the present value of $60 par annum, on the 
same conditions, is 60 & 11.563 = $693.78. 

For the third child, the compensation would be the 
present value of $60 per annum due 14 years hence, at 
4+ per cent. per annum. In this case, the present value 
of $1 due 14 years hence, at 4 per cent. per annum, is 
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$10.986; and the present value of $60 per annum, on the 
same conditions, is 60 & 10.986 = $659.16. 

This would make the total compensation due the 
surviving widow as follows: Widow, $1,000; first child, 
$727.08; second child, $693.78; third child, $659.16; 
total, $3,080.02. 

The law, however, expressly pzovides that in no case 
shall the aggregate sum due the surviving widow on 
account of the dependent children exceed the lump sum 
provided by law for the surviving spouse. In the 
particular case assumed by this correspondent, therefore, 
the total amount of compensation awarded the surviving 
widow would be $2,000, or double the amount of her own 
compensation. The foregoing is the method of computing 
compensation awards that is in use in the Legal Depart- 
ment of the State of Wyoming. 

One may infer also that the law provides the same com- 
pensation to be paid a spouse, dependent on the earnings 
of a son who has been killed in the mine, and his brothers 
and sisters under 16 years of age, also dependents. 


Gasoline Motors im Mines 


Kindly state what is the composition of the gases given 
cff by a gasoline mine motor. There has been quite a 
difference of opinion in regard to the gases produced by 
the motor working in this mine, and we would like to see 
the question answered in Coal Age. Also, what volume of 
air should be traveling on the hautage road while the motor 
is working and in good condition? Some say 20,000 cu.ft. 
and others 30,000 cu.ft. per min. MororMAN. 

La Salle, Dl. 


The composition of the gases discharged from a gaso- 
line motor is quite variable, depending not only on the 
load under which the motor is running, but on innumer- 
able conditions relating to the amount of air admitted 
to the cylinder and the adjustment and condition of the 
different parts of the engine. The results are also affected 
by the condition of the mine air where the motor is work- 
ing. These factors, which materially modify the character 
of the gases produced, are so numerous and variable that 
nothing more than a general analysis of the discharge of a 
gasoline engine can be given, which is as follows: Ni- 
trogen, say 80 per cent.; carbon dioxide, say 10 per cent. ; 
carbon monoxide, from 3 to 10 per cent. Besides these 
there are varying small percentages of oxygen, hydrogen 
and hydrocarbons, chiefly marsh gas (CH,). 

The volume of air that should be traveling on the haul- 
age road while the locomotive is working will depend on 
the size of the passageway. Assuming the motor is in good 
condition, the velocity of the air current on the haulage 
road should not be less than 8 or 10 ft. per sec. in order 
to insure the safe ventilation of the road and avoid the 
risk of accident. ‘To eliminate danger arising from a poor 
condition of the motor that may occur at any time, the 
velocity of the air current may well be increased to 12 01 
15 ft. per sec. 
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Mine Foremen’s Examination, 
Utah, November, 1915 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—A seam of coal 7 ft. thick, dipping 7 per cent., 
is to be opened by a slope driven on the full dip. How 
long a time will it take, under favorable conditions, before 
this mine will produce 1,000 tons of coal per day? 
Explain how you arrive at your conclusion. Give width 
of entries and rooms, size of entry and room pillars, 
method of ventilation, and the number of men needed for 
this production, figured on the basis of hand mining. 

Ans.—Under favorable conditions of mining, it will be 
safe to estimate an output of 4 tons per day per man 
in a seam 7 ft. thick, the men working double. For an 
output of 1,000 tons per day, this would require 1,000 — 
4 = 250 men, and working two men in a room, there must 
be 125 rooms. If the rooms are driven on 40-ft. centers, 
this will require 40 & 125 = 5,000 ft. of productive 
entries. 


and another to the left of the main slope, at a distance 
of, say 400 ft. from the slope entrance, and similar levels 
at intervals of 400 ft. along the slope. Practically, the 
first lift will be in 400 ft. when the second lift is started, 
and likewise each lift will have advanced 400 ft. farther 
when a new lift is started. On this basis, when the fourth 
lift has started and been driven a short distance, there 
will be practically 2,500 ft. of productive entries on each 
side of the main slope, or 5,000 ft. of entry in all. 

Since entry driving proceeds regularly in all the levels 
as they are turned, it is only necessary to estimate the 
length of time required to drive the main slope 400 ft., 
and the first lifts, sav 1,400 ft. each, making a total of 
1,800 ft. continuous driving. Then, double shifting all 
entries and estimating on advancing 214 ft. per shift, 
or 5 ft. per day, will require 1,800 ~ 5 = 360 working 
days, or say for a safe estimate 400 days. 

The width of entries and rooms will depend on the 
nature of the roof, floor and coal. But assuming good 
conditions of mining, the entries should be driven 10 ft. 
wide, and the rooms, say 8 yd. wide, with 16-ft. pillars 
between them. With a good roof, the entries will be 
driven the full height of the coal, giving a cross-section 
of 7x10 = 70 sq.ft., less a certain allowance for timbering. 
If the mine generates gas in any considerable quantity, 
the exhaust system of ventilation should be adopted and 
haulage should be performed on the intake air. On the 
other hand, if there is no gas, it will generally be better 
to use the blowing system of ventilation and haul the 
coal on the return air. 

Ques.—What are the effects of a windy or blownout 
shot, and what precautions should a mine boss take to 
prevent them ? 

Ans.—A windy shot produces a heavy concussion of the 
air in the mine. The blast is very apt to throw a large 
quantity of dust into the air, and if this is inflammable, 
the flame of the explosion may ignite the dust with 


disastrous results. A blownout shot produces similar but 
greatly intensified results because of the higher pressure 
and temperature produced. 

In order to guard against these occurrences the mine 
foreman should make and enforce strict regulations in 
regard to blasting. The safest method to pursue is to 
appoint shotfirers, whose duty it will be to inspect charge 
and fire all holes, except those that they consider unsafe. 
Where shotfirers are not employed, a good plan is to 
limit the amount of powder each man is permitted to 
take into the mine to what he will require for the day’s 
use. 

Ques.—Describe the anemometer and state its use. 

Ans.—As shown in the accompanying figure, the in- 
strument consists of a number of plates of thin metal 





THE BIRAM ANEMOMETER 


mounted in an inclined position on radial arms supported 
by a central shaft that is connected with a train of gears 
designed to register the number of revolutions of the 
vane on the dial. When held in an air current the vane 
is rotated by the passing air and the revolutions per 
minute, which are registered on the dial, show the velocity 
of the air in feet per minute. 

Ques.—Assuming two airways under the same pres- 
sure, one 6x6 ft., 5,000 ft. long, and the other 8x4¥% ft., 
5,000 ft. long, which will pass the greater quantity of air 
and why? 

Ans.—The length, sectional area and pressure being 
the same in each airway, the quantity of air passing will 
vary inversely as the square root of the perimeter. In 
other words, the quantity ratio is equal to the square root 


of the inverse perimeter ratio. Thus, 
Teens 
he 24 


That is to say, the second airway will pass 1.02 times 
the quantity that would pass in the first airway under 
the same pressure. In other words, a pressure that would 
pass 10,000 cu.ft. of air each minute in the first airway 
would pass 10,200 cu.ft. per min. in the second. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Federal Reserve Board in the monthly reports of 
business conditions from Federal Reserve agents, for March, 
reviews coal conditions from various districts as follows: 


Philadelphia—‘‘Coal-mining operations have been affected 
during the past month by the weather and car shortage. 
Prices have receded somewhat from the high point of the 
previous month. Anthracite collieries are working to full 
capacity. The oil business is in a prosperous condition. The 
price of crude petroleum is increasing, and unless the supply 
of crude oil is increased there will be a considerable advance 
in prices of refined products.” 

Cleveland—“Conditions in the coal trade have changed 
but little since last month’s report. The inability of the 
railroads to place cars upon the sidings of the coal companies 
has had a tendency to restrict output and to stiffen prices. 
It should be understood that the present situation in the coal 
market is not a normal one, as numerous concerns are stock- 
ing coal in fear of a suspension, at least during the month 
of April.” : 

Richmond—“Coal production shows large tonnage with 
Satisfactory sales, both in volume and price. Grain move- 
ments show little improvement over last month, and shippers 
are still suffering because of terminal congestion and lack of 
ocean transportation.” 

Minneapolis—“The coal situation, which during the early 
part of the month threatened to become serious at many 
points in the Dakotas, was relieved by higher temperatures 
during the middle of the month. Duluth has stocks of both 
hard and soft coal at the docks which are believed to be 
ample unless there is sustained severe cold.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The plan of the anthracite operators to produce coal in 
only five market sizes instead of eight, limiting domestic 
coal to what will be known as range and furnace sizes, is 
expected, if adopted, to have two significant results. The 
first will be to secure more money for the transportation of 
the coal marketed, and the second will be to make available 
a larger stock of coal for the uses to which anthracite is 
especially adapted, thereby taking it out of competition with 
bituminous. 

The operators declare that the plan has not yet been 
adopted, and that it is not at all certain that it will be. The 
project, as it is being considered now, provides for the merg- 
ing of pea and chestnut to make range coal, and the combin- 
ing of egg and stove to make furnace coal. Pea coal costs 
at the mines about $2.55 a ton, and chestnut costs about $4.25 a 
ton. What price the new size will bring, the operators will 
not say. It may be the price of the larger size or it may be 
a new price between that and pea-coal price. 

If the higher price is asked it is estimated that the in- 
creased receipts would be about $8,500,000 a year, as about 
5,000,000 tons of pea coal would be involved in the change. 
Should the new price be only $4 a ton, the increase in receipts 
would be about $7,000,000. Similar increase of revenue would 
be brought about by the merger of egg and stove coal. 

The new sizes would both come under the classification of 
prepared coal, which averages about 30c. a ton more than 
pea coal in transportation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, however, has modi- 
fied the anthracite-rate schedule, and the charges per ton 
will be about 15c. lower. This would mean an increase, even 
then, of $750,000. The operators, however, have asked for a 
stay of the Interstate Commerce Commission order. 

It is estimated that about 61,000,000 tons of coal is shipped 
annually. Of this amount 38,000,000 is prepared sizes and 
about 23,000 smaller sizes. The average reduction ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 15c. a ton on the pre- 
pared sizes and 10c. a ton on the smaller sizes. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. caused an 
announcement to be sent out from its offices in Pottsville 
that pea coal would not be abolished by that corporation; 


however, other operators say there is a possibility of the 
change. 
What Rights Has a Consular Agent? 
An interesting question, which will test the authority 


of the Austrian consul to authorize the employment of coun- 
sel on behalf of Austrian subjects in the filing of suits in 
Common Pleas court, has been raised by P. F. O’Neill, assist- 
ant general counsel for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Mr. 
O’Neill filed petitions on Mar. 2 in five such cases and secured 
rules on the attorneys appointed by the Austrian Consul. 


On Feb. 16, 1916, five suits were filed against the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., growing out of the fatal accident at the 
Prospect Colliery on Feb. 17, 1915, in which 12 men were 
killed. 

The five suits aggregate $100,000 and were certified by 
Paul Bukva, Austrian consular agent of Wilkes-Barre on be- 
half of the plaintiffs. In attacking the legality of the suits, 
Attorney O’Neill states in his petition: ‘That your petitioner 
is informed and believes that neither of the counsel who in- 
stituted this action ever received, directly or indirectly, in law 
or in fact, from the plaintiffs, or from any person to whom a 
right of action accrued by reason of the deaths averred as 
the cause of action, any warrant, power, authority, direction, 
instruction or permission whatsoever to institute or maintain 
this suit against the defendant.” 

The right of Austrian or other consular agents of foreign 
governments to represent aliens in the courts has been recently 
raised in Schulykill County in a case from the Orphans’ Court, 
in which it was held that such consular agents have no rights 
until after the estate has been settied and passed through 
the county and state courts, after which any power, such 
as that derived from treaties with the Federal government, 
become effective. 

The stand taken by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. raises an 
important question, as some courts recognize the consular 
agents in damage suits. No doubt this controversy will be 
closely watched by coal operators throughout the state, 
as the Austrian and Italian Governments have several con- 
sular agents in various parts of the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Engineers’ Examinations 


Recommendations that engineers, surveyors or technical 
men in public service where competency may be established 
by examination should be subject to state or municipal civil- 
service regulations; that there be a state board to supervise 
registration of technical men, are made in the report of the 
State Engineers’ Commission presented to Governor Brum- 
baugh on Mar. 4. The commission was named by Governor 
Tener in 1914 and consisted of F. Herbert Snow, chairman; 
chief engineer of the Public Service Commission, John 
Priee Jackson; chief of the Department of Labor and Industry, 
Samuel A. Taylor, Pittsburgh; George S. Webster, Philadelphia, 
and J. Murray Africa, mining engineer, of Huntingdon. 

The commission has made what is considered the most 
exhaustive study of engineering and its practice and engi- 
neers and their relation to public work. The chief recom- 
mendation is that there should be a state board or commis- 
sion to have charge of registration of engineers for practice 
in the state, that in first- and second-class cities the civil- 
service boards could conduct such examination as necessary 
and in the rest of the state the proposed state commission 
should be in charge of the tests. Consulting engineers or 
those temporarily engaged would not be subject to examina- 
tions. Certificates of fitness could be issued. 

It is suggested that public-service companies should be 
exempted from the civil-service regulation until the system 
works out on state or other public operations; that plans 
and specifications for public works to be built or operated 
by public-service companies should be handled by proper 
branches of the state government and that the state board or 
commission in charge of engineers act in an advisory capacity 
on employment of, consulting or temporary engineers and also 
have authority to investigate charges of incompetence or dere- 
liction. 

Drafts of acts to make the system of licensing engineers 
effective are submitted to the governor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—From reports just published this, the 10th 
Anthracite District, shows an increase of production in 1915 
of 277,778 tons, with a total of 5,017,729. There were 28 fatal 
fatal accidents during the year as compared with 34 in the 
previous 12 months, one fatality occurring for every 192,990 
tons mined. 

Pottsville—The tonnage of anthracite produced in the dis- 
tricts of this and near-by territory has fallen off considerably 
in 1915 as compared with that of 1914. The 15th District 
reports a decrease of 217,583 tons; the 16th 116,605 tons, 
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and the 20th 49,845. The number of accidents of all kinds 
show a considerable reduction, and while this is in a measure 
attributable to the employment of fewer men the past year, 
it is no doubt directly traceable to the safety regulations 
adopted, the efficiency of the first-aid corps and greater ob- 
servance of the laws relating to the protection of the miners. 


Throop—Employees of the Von Storch colliery of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Co. went on strike on Mar. 1, about 1,000 
men saying that it is impossible to make a living under the 
present wage scale. 


Sandy Run—Miners at the Cranberry colliery of A. Parddee 
& Co. will receive back pay amounting to about $15,000 as a 
result of a decision of Umpire Charles P. Neill, of the Anthra- 
cite Conciliation Board, directing the firm to compensate them 
on the basis of 106.25 cu.ft. per car instead of 101 cu.ft. 


Lykens—tThe strike of 1,200 miners at the colliery of the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. was settled when William Stuppy, a 
topping boss, whose discharge caused a walkout, was given 
work at another colliery. The charge of excessive “topping” 
will be settled later. 


Pittston—The annual banquet of the Mining Institute, 
which has been one of the most enjoyable social functions in 
this city for several years past, will be held Saturday evening, 
Apr. 29. The committee in charge include R. A. Mulhall, 
William Siley, John Brown, Thomas Huntley and H. T. Mc- 
Milan, superintendents and mine inspectors for the various 
collieries in the region. It is expected, as on previous occa- 
sions, that a thousand or more members will be present. 


Shenandoah—Hight collieries of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co. were compelled to suspend operations 
on Mar. 4 for the want of railroad cars. Thousands of men 
and boys were out of work. 


Branechdale—Wrongly placed wires caused an explosion 
of dynamite at the Otto colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. on Mar. 3. Two miners were blown through 
the gangway, receiving injuries that may result fatally. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—The No. 4 plant of the Stineman Coal and 
Coke Co., which has been closed since the fan house was de- 
stroyed by fire, will shortly resume operations. The building 
has been rebuilt. 

Beaverdale—A strike was called on Mar. 1, at the mines of 
the Beaver Run Coal Mining Co. More than 100 men walked 
out. No statement was issued. 

A dozen new dwelling houses have just been completed 
for the Wilmore Coal Mining Co. These structures are modern 
and substantial. 


Pittsburgh—A petition was recently filed asking that an 
injunction be issued restraining the proposed sale of the 
United Coal Co.’s properties. This action was brought by the 
Peoples National Bank of Laurel, Del. The United Coal Co. 
went into the hands of receivers shortly after the failure of 
the Kuhn interests several years ago. The present contro- 
versy is said to be between the bondholders and those whose 
claims were secured by first. mortgages and the unsecured 
creditors. 

It is said that definite steps have been taken for the forma- 
tion of a new coal company in Pittsburgh which will take 
over practically all of the independent coal companies that 
operate the Pittsburgh bed of coal. It is reported that for 
at least 30 days negotiations have been under way, directed 
from New York, for the purchase of the holdings of the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Co., which is controlled by the Union Coal 
and Coke Co., the Pittsburgh Westmoreland Coal Co., the 
Pittsburgh bed holdings of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co., the coal mines of the Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad and 
Coal Co., and possibly the United Coal Co. and Carnegie Coal 
Co. properties. There has been a _ semi-official denial con- 
cerning some of these companies. The proposed merger would 
be capitalized at approximately $30,000,000. 


Greenville—The Filer mine at Pardoe recently closed down 
because someone broke into the scale house and stole the 
computing beam of the scales on which is weighed coal pro- 
duced by the miners. A reward has been offered for the 
perpetrator of the theft. 


Wampum—Work at the mines and plant of the Beaver 
Coal and Coke Co. is progressing rapidly and operations will 
be begun shortly at full capacity. A new pump was installed 
last week and other improvements have been made. The 
plant has been working for some time but not at full capacity. 


Barnesboro—The Lenox Coal Co., with headquarters in 
Johnstown, has leased the Walnut Run Coal Co. of this place. 
The plant, which is well equipped, has been in operation for 
several years and draws its product from a tract of 343 acres. 


Connellsville—The Connellsville coke region recently 
broke its records of coke shipment for the current year in 
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spite of the pronounced shortage of cars. The total weekly 
shipments aggregated approximately 458,000 tons, while the 
production was estimated at 445,000 tons. The largest previous 
shipment of the year was 442,000 tons. 





California—What is believed to be the largest tonnage in 
the history of the 21st Bituminous District was produced in 
1915, according to the report of Inspector Charles P. Byrne. 
The total production of coal for the year was 17,026,276 net 
tons, while 6,297 workmen were employed. The Vesta Coal 
Co. led in coal production, the big No. 4 mine located at 
California, producing an average of 6,265 tons for each day 
throughout the year. This is believed to be practically the 


lareest tonnage of any coal mine in the world. One hundred 
miles of track underground are required, and 35 locomotives 
haul the coal to the sidetracks. This mine gives employment 


to 1,350 
Brownsville—In a deal recently said to have been closed, 


men. 


Mrs. Quinn D. Hibbs sold coal under 113 acres of land in 
Luzerne Township of Fayette County, to the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., for a consideration of approximately $100,000. The Frick 
company will work the tract from the Bridgeport mines, the 
working adjoining the tract on the north. 
MARYLAND = 
Cumberland—It is reported after careful investigation 


that the explosion at the Kempton mine of the Davis Coal 
and Coke Co., in which 15 miners lost their lives, was caused 


by a blownout shot in Room No. 11 on the first left off the 
first dip. A’ notice to this effect was recently posted at the 
office of the company. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Gary—The coal and coke production at the plants of the 
United States Coal and Coke Co. is rapidly increasing. Several 
lundred coke ovens which have been idle for many years are 
now being fired up, over 1,700 now being in blast, while it 


is said that within a short time 2,500 will be in operation. 
Thus far coke shipments have been light since much of the 





coke produced has been used in firing up additional ovens. 
It is believed, however, that during March, 90,000 tons of coke 
will be shipped from this firm’s plants. 

Clarksburg—The Central Fairmont Coal Co. recently in- 
stalled a new gas engine at its Snake Hill mine. This ma- 


chine will supply power for hauling and will greatly facili- 
tate operations. 

War Eagle—The Traders Coal Co. has acquired the prop- 
rties of the Margaret Mining Co. and is installing a power 
lant and extending the incline. It will increase the output 

from 400 to 600 tons per day. 
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Beckley—A corps of engineers has been going over some 
the coal leases on the new Stone Coal Branch of the Vir- 
inian Ry. and further developments of mining in this field 
s expected. The branch will be ready for operation in a few 
weeks. 
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Williamson—The mines in the Thacker field are putting in 
good time and a better price is being realized for the output. 
The mines in the Pocahontas district are running full time, 
although labor is scarce. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The announcement that the Alabama Power 
Co. is to spend $100,000,000 in this district within the next 10 
yr., $10,000,000 of which will be spent within the next three 
years, is causing some little concern among the coal opera- 
tors in this district, as a large proportion of this will be spent 
on developing further water power on the Coosa River at 
Lock 12, and the erection of another unit on the Warrior 
River west of Birmingham, about 20 mi. The operators have 
already lost considerable business throughout this district 
due to industrial plants changing over to electricity instead 
of coal, and the announcement that 17,500 additional horse- 
power will be generated within the next year or two does 
not sound good to them. 


Quinton—One of the stockades of the Pratt Consolidated 
Coal Co. near Quinton was burned a few days ago. The loss 
is about $5,000. There were 160 convicts in the stockade at 
the time. All escaped injury. 


KENTUCKY 


Harlan—aA double daily train service to Louisville has been 
granted by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. It has 
been sought for some time by Louisville business men ana 
others interested in the coal fields in this section. 


Hazard—The Kentucky Mining Institute has been given an 
invitation by the Hazard Commercial Club to hold its annual 
meeting the middle of May in this city. The Institute met 
last year at Pineville. 


_ Paintsville—W ith every coal mine along the Big Sandy 
River busy, more coal is being mined in this section than 
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ever before. Mines at Wayland and Steel Creek belonging 
to the Elkhorn Coal Corporation, are operating full for the 
first time since they were opened three years ago. The new 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio connec- 
tion, giving a direct route to the Atlantic Coast, is responsi- 
ble for this activity. This route has been opened for two 
months. Operations are being hampered by a shortage of 
men. 
OHIO 


Cannelville—The Turkey Run Coal Co. has made a contract 
with the Southeastern Railroad, Light and Power Co. whereby 
the latter is to furnish electric current for operating purposes, 
and is now running the transmission line a distance of 3% 
mi. to the mines. The work is to be completed by Apr. 1. 
Sufficient current will be furnished to supply a number of 
mines in the vicinity. 


Glouster—It is reported that the Continental Coal Co. has 
made arrangements to take over a part of the holdings of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. in this section, including Mine No. 256 
at this point. Some machinery has been removed from this 
mine for shipment to other points, but it is understood that 
the completion of the deal referred to will mean the resump- 
tion of operations. 

W. P. Rick, owner of the Palos mine, is reported to be con- 
templating closing his plant, on account of continuous trouble 
with employees. He is quoted as stating that operations for 
the first two months of the year were at a loss of $3,000, and 
that if conditions do not improve during the current month 
he will dismantle the mine and suspend operations indefinitely. 


INDIANA 
Brazil—The Lost Creek mine of the Vandalia Coal Co., at 
Seelyville, the largest mine in this vicinity, was idle for two 
days recently because of its inability to get cars delivered 
to the mine. 


Boonville—W orkers employed at the Big Four mine near 
here have resumed operations. Trouble with miners in the 
Hartville district resulted in a closing down of the Big Four 
mine for several days. The Hartwell miners are alleged 
to have made threats when Big Four workers refused to quit 
when some of their coworkers were let out. 


ILLINOIS 

Carlinville—Alexander W. Crawford, of Hillsboro, IIl., is 
taking options on coal lands north and south of Carlinville, 
With prospects of a sale to a large corporation. He intends 
<o secure options on 25,000 acres. He recently put through a 
<leal in this community in which $600,000 worth of coal hold- 
ings changed hands. Crawford's son, A. M. Crawford, is asso- 
ciated with him in the work of promotion. 


Nokomis—The two Nokomis mines broke their best pre- 
vious record one day last week by hoisting 8,101 tons of coal. 
The output of the North mine was 4,873 tons, an increase of 
135 tons over its previous record, made three months ago. 
The actual time spent in hoisting was less than 7 hr. The 
day’s output filled 1454 .pit cars and was carried from the 
mine in 110 railroad cars. This mine is going after the state 
record, now held by the Superior Coal Co.’s mine at Gillespie, 
with 300 tons in excess of the Nokomis record to its credit 
for a day’s output. The West mine is new and has not reached 
the limit of its production and it too is expected to be a con- 
tender for the state record. The payroll of the two mines 
is now about $100,000 a month. 
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J. D. Jones, lately superintendent of mines for the Colum- 
bus Iron and Steel Co., at Martinsburg, has resigned. 


Brooks Fleming, Jr., was recently made assistant general 
manager of the operations of the Consolidation Coal Co. 

Michael McAndrews, of the engineering department of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., has accepted an engineering position 
with the Watson Coal Co. * 

Edward H. Coxe, consulting mining engineer, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., spent the past week in Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, 
and Pittsburgh, Penn., on business. 

Joseph D. Lumaghi, secretary of the Lumaghi Coal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was a member of the Reception Committee 
for the National Defense Conference of Mayors, held in St. 
Louis recently. 

Joseph Virgin, for the past several months conducting 
the Virgin store in Moundsville, W. Va., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Mound City coal mine. Mr. Virgin for- 
merly held this same position. 

Hanson Waddell, who has been residing at Woodlawn, W. 
Wa., left recently for Sheridan, Wyo., to establish himself 
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in the business of coal mining with his son, Edward Waddell, 
who is a prominent Wyoming coal operator. 


Major Inglis, new general manager of the Coal Department 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, was recently ten- 
dered a banquet at the Casey Hotel in Scranton by the presi- 
dent and directors of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the Hill- 
side Coal and Iron Co. 


Thomas Cook, a retired coal operator, who has been in a 
critical condition at a hospital in Belleville, Ill., for several 
weeks, from injuries received in an explosion of carbide gas 
at his home, is now out of danger. His wife died from in- 
juries she received at the same time. It is only within the 
past few days that he was informed of her death. He is 
75 years old. 
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Capt. David H. Harts, a pioneer coal-mine operator of 
Illinois, died recently at his home in Lincoln, at the age of 
77 years. 
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Maj. Manning M. Kimmel, formerly an engineer in the 
employ of the St. Bernard Coal Co., at St. Charles, Ky., 
died recently at his home in Henderson, Ky. He was 83 


years of age and a veteran of the Civil War, having served 
in the Confederate Army. 


Charles Milton Espey, 65 years old, a native of St. Louis, 
but in recent years a resident of New Orleans, and member 
of the board of managers of the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal and Coke Co., died in New Orleans on Mar. 3, 
after an illness of several months. He~-is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Lyman B. Reed, New Orleans, and a sister, 
Mrs. Roger D. Davis, of San Antonio, Tex. 


E. Howard Smith, general manager of the Superior Supply 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va., died recently, aged 52 years. He was 
born in Richmond, Va., and was first employed by the Smith- 
Courtney Co. of that city, and afterward was connected 
with the Miller Supply Co., of Huntington, W. Va., with which 
concern he remained until he became general manager of the 
Superior Supply Co. in 1904. This position he held until the 
time of his death, and in addition has been president of the 
Sterling Hardware Co., Bluefield, W. Va., for the past three 
years. 

James Asa Childs, aged about 51 years, superintendent of 
the Bitner and Juniata plants of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and 
brother-in-law of Henry Clay Frick, died on Mar. 1, in the 
Memorial Hospital, New York, of pneumonia, which developed 
on Feb. 25, following two operations for appendicitis. Mr. 
Childs had been ill since the holidays. He went to New York 
several weeks ago for treatment. He underwent an operation 
for the tonsils, and two days after his return from the hospital 
appendicitis developed. Peritonitis set in, and later pneu- 
monia. Mr. Childs was a native of Pittsburgh. He was a 
practical coke man, and was superintendent at Adelaide from 
1895 to 1906. He married Mary Belle Hogg, daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. John T. Hogg, of Pittsburgh. No children 
were born to them. The family lived on a farm in Dunbar 
Township, known as “Pleasant Level.” The funeral was 
held on Mar. 3. 
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Impulse Coal Washing Machine. R. Hamilton, Birmingham, 
Ala. 1,169,806, Feb: 1, 1916. Filed June 11, 1915. Serial No. 
33,448. 

Gas Producer. 


J. E. Bell, New York, N. Y. 1,170,496, Feb. 


1, 1916. Filed Mar. 6, 1912. Serial No. 681,880. 
Mining Machine. N. D. Levin, assignor to Jeffrey Mfg. Co.,, 
Columbus, Ohio. 1,169,842, Feb. 1, 1916. Filed Mar. 17, 1914. 


Serial No. 825,370. 


Boiler for Producing Superheated Steam. H. B. Spear, Se- 


attle, Wash. 1,170,013, Feb. 1, 1916. Filed June 5, 1914. Serial 
No. 843,288. 

Coal Car Wheel and Axle. J. Schanman, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
1,170,682, Feb. 8, 1916. Filed June 30, 1914. Serial No. 843,- 
166. 


Draft Regulator for Furnaces. G. H. Scharf, assignor to 
Scharf Smoke Preventer Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 1,170,683, Feb. 
8, 1916. Filed Dec. 30, 1911. Serial No. -668,596. 


Mine Shaft Roller. J. Gremmell, Calumet, Mich. 
Feb. 8, 1916. Filed Nov. 13, 1914. Seriai No. 871,872. 


1,171,039, 
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Tuyer Structure for Gas Producers. 
Ne Jo 1,1 72;070, "Feb. 15," 1978° 
No. 863,610. 

Heat Conserver and Smoke Consumer. W. E. Frost, Auburn, 
Me. 1,172,130, Feb. 15, 1916. Filed July 15, 1915. Serial No. 
40,010. 

Self-Cleaning Stoker. W. J Kenney and H. P. Grohn, as- 
signors to Under Feed Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,172,292, Feb. 22, 
1916. Filed Dec. 20, 1913. Serial No. 807,828. 

Process for Carbonizing Coal. H. L. Doherty, New York, 
N. Y. 1,172,682, Feb. 22, 1916... Filed) Decja27)51(9¢G5 arsenal 
No. 535,036. 

Flue Seraper. E. Kopke, Honolulu, Hawaii. 1,172,308, Feb. 
22, 1916. Filed Feb, 12, 1913. Serial No: e74i7o27° 

Stoker. E. Young, Pony Lake, Neb. 1,172,657 Feb. 22, 1916. 
Filed Apr. 12, 1915. Serial No. 20,837. 


J. Kenney, assignor to Under Feed Co., Chi- 


L. Steelman, Millville, 
Filed Sept. 26, 1914. Serial 


Furnace. W. 


cago, Ill. 1,172,290, Feb. 22, 1916. Filed June 13, 1910. Serial 
No. 56,653. 
Briquet and Method of Producing the Same. L. J. Curt- 


man, New York, N. Y.- 1,173,779) 5 Reps 2ootes 
20, 1918. Serial No. 768,697. 

Coupling for Mining Cars. E.S. Earls, Danville, Ill. 1,173,- 
494, Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Apr. 24, 1914. Serial No. 834,107. 


Grate for Gas Producers. J. Winger, Liege, Belgium. 1,- 
173,693, Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Jan. 31, 1918. Serial No. 745,498. 


Mine Car Wheel and Bearing. J. J. Roby, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1,173,218. Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Mar. 9, 1914. Serial No. 823,- 
285. 

Mining Machine. F. Cartlidge, Terre Haute, 
170, Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Oct. 21, 1913. Serial No. 796,410. 


Method for Burning Fuel. H. M. Chance, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 1,173,708, Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Sept. 23, 1915. Serial 
No. 52,193. 


Mining Car Wheel. A. B. Day, Knoxville, Ky. 1,173,179, 
Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Nov. 18, 1915. Serial No. 62,178. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Standard Scale and Supply Co. re- 
cently moved its offices from Water St. to 1631 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh. 


Vincennes, Ind.—William P. McQuade, superintendent of 
the Indian Creek coal mine, was recently fined $300 in the 
Circuit Court for failure to provide free washhouses for the 
miners. 
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Huntington, W. Va.—Coal loading for the month of Feb- 
ruary of the present year on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
amounted to 2,296,810 tons. This is 762,177 tons over the 
same month of 1915. 


New York, N. Y.—-The Associated Geological Engineers 
recently announced the opening of a New York office at 311? 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway. Offices are also maintained 
in Boston, Washington and Pittsburgh. 


Grafton, W. Va.—lIt is stated that the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. Co. is negotiating for the purchase of the Coal and Coke 
R.R. It is regarded as probable that a direct line will be es- 
tablished between Pittsburgh and Charleston by way of 
Grafton. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The General Roofing Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., has awarded to the Kolb Coal Co. the contract for fur- 
nishing 4,000 tons of screenings for storage during April and 
May. The screenings are to be stored at Mascoutah, Ill., and 
the purchaser is to pay for reloading. 


Gadsden, Ala.—The Gulf States Steel Co. has awarded a 
contract to H. Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., for the 
construction of 10 byproduct coke ovens at Gadsden, Ala. 
Twenty-four acres of ground have been purchased for the 
site. The investment will amount to $900,000. 


Washington, D. C.—Tariffs of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co., increasing carload rates on coal by 10c. per 
net ton from mines on its lines in Pennsylvania to points 
in eastern New York and New England, were suspended on 
Mar. 3, until July 4 by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Steubenville, Ohio—An explosion caused by a naked-flame 
mine lamp, igniting a tank of oil, is the basis of a suit by 
Mrs. Susan Montgomery, who asks $25,000 damages for the 
death of her husband in December. The suit is against George 
Culp, mine owner, and charges negligence in connection with 
the handling of the oil. 


Laneaster, Ohio—The Columbus & Southern R.R., which ex- 
tends a distance of 22 mi. from Wyandotte, Fairfield County, 
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to South Bloomingville, Hocking County, was sold recently at 
receiver’s sale at the court house, Lancaster, for $43,000, to 
Eastern capitalists. The road never paid expenses. It taps 
a fairly rich coal field. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—lIt is stated that a large corporation 
in which local financiers are interested, has succeeded in 
taking up several thousand acres of coal lands in eastern 
Ohio between Lisbon and Marietta, and that a right-of-way 
for 2 coal-carrying railroad will be secured. The deal is re- 
ported to involve nearly $2,000,000. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Under the new ruling made by the At- 
torney General on Mar. 4, candidates for mine inspector in 
the anthracite region must file nominating petitions with 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, and not with the County 
Commissioners, of the various counties, it having been decided 
by the Supreme Court that they are state officers and not 
county officers. Twenty-five are to be elected this year. 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently issued another supplemental order in the Indiana 
and Illinois coal rates case, vacating in part its order of Jan. 
6, which suspended until Apr. 13 the proposed increase of 5c. 
per net ton on coal from Indiana and Illinois mines. This 
supplemental order permits the new rates to go into effect 
as to certain mines in groups 1 and 2 on the St. Louis division 
of the Southern Ry. 


Edwardsville, I1l.—Perhaps the first injunction against the 


Wabash Railway Co. reorganized from the Wabash Railroad 
Co., which passed through a long receivership, was obtained 
in the Circuit Court at Edwardsville recently, by the Home 
Trade Coal Co. The petition was filed when a rumor 
became current that the railroad was arranging to. tear up 
the tracks leading to the mine. The order issued by Judge 
J. F. Gillham restrains the railroad from disconnecting its 
track from the switches and commands it to supply the. 
necessary coal cars. 

New York, N. Y.—A resolution has been introduced in the 
Board of Aldermen of New York City, authorizing the presi- 
dent of that body to appoint a committee to investigate the 
means and ways of purchasing coal for the city and to recom- 
mend 2 more economical and feasible plan than that now in 
operation. The resolution which was introduced by Alder- 
man Palitz says that the price of coal had constantly increased 
in- the city and that the City of New York is at present 


purchasing coal from “different so-called coal dealers, instead 
of directly from the operators.” 





Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has handed down another order bearing on the rates on an- 
thracite coal via the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Le- 
high Valley, Erie, Central R.R. of N. J., and the Delaware & 
Hudson railroads on shipments consigned to northern New 
Jersey and central New York points. The original order of 
the commission in July, 1915, made a drastic reduction in the 
rates, but on appeal of the railroads this was modified last 
November by allowing a small advance, and in this the latest 
instance the change in the rates allows of an advance on 
all sizes varying from 5c. to 25¢c. per ton as compared with 
the schedule in the original order. The effective date for 
tie new rates is now set for Apr. 1. 


&t. Louis, Mo.—The February report of William McC. Mar- 
tin, federal reserve agent for the St. Louis District, indicates 
that business is flourishing in all the states and districts in- 
cluded in the territory of the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank. 
The district embraces all but the extreme western portion 
of Missouri, southern Tliinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and portions of Indiana and Mississippi. Reports from vari- 
ous interests are that prosperity is greater than for sev- 
eral years. There were fewer commercial failures in Janu- 
ary than in January, 1915, or the same month of 1914. There 
was a gain of over $111,000,000 in the bank clearings of St. 
Louis, Louisville, Little Rock, Evansville and Memphis. The 
clearings in January were over $577,000,000. Bank reserves 
are higher than usual at this time of the year. 


New York, N. ¥.—J. H. Torney, who was assistant manager 
of the Southern Pacific Co.’s Atlantic steamship lines, has 
been appointed to the management of R. Martens & Co., .of No; 
24 State St.. New York City. D. A. Thomas, the Welsh coal 
operator, is the president of this firm, and Richard C. Martens 
is vice-president and managing director. The company re- 
cently leased from New York City the new city pier located 
at Canal St., Stapleton, for which it will pay a rental of 
$42,000 a year. The lease runs for 10 yr. with a renewal clause 
for 10 yr. more. R. Martens & Co. is one of the largest export 
and shipping firms in the world. It is its intention to estab- 
lish a line of steamers between New York and Black Sea 
ports as soon as peace is declared. At present a service is 
being planned between New York and Archangel. 
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General Review 


Approaching end of the season creates a reactionary tend- 
ency in anthracite. Bituminous also quiet with the approach 
of an agreement at the wage conferences. Large movement 
on contracts at interior points but spot market is dull. Con- 
tract prices in Middle West higher and current market also 
stiffer due to colder weather. 


Anthracite—The demand has been well maintained, as @ 
result of the severe weather, but with the end of the season 
now rapidly approaching, a definite reactionary tendency has 
set in, which has been further aggravated by the numerous 
uncertainties concerning the future of the hard-coal trade. 
Interest at the present time centers on the question as to 
whether the customary April discount on the domestic grades 
will be made by the large companies. The situation hinges 
largely on the result of the labor conferences, and in event 
of no agreement being effected, the winter schedule will 
doubtless be continued. Embargoes in certain directions, 
notably to down East points, has diverted abnormal tonnages 
to other centers and forced prices down. 


Bituminous—The near arrangement of the bituminous 
wage scale resulted in a moderate collapse of the soft-coal 
market, though this had been discounted to a certain extent. 
Orders for storage coal have been a potent factor in the 
recent strong market, and the sweeping cancellations coming 
in on the announcement that an agreement had been effected 
at New York created a sharp reaction, although the market 
stood up under the adverse news in better form than was 
anticipated. Interest is concentrated on negotiations on the 
new contracts though there is still a wide difference between 
buyers and sellers, the latter holding out firmly for a sub- 
stantial increase on last year’s figures; with a considerable 
volume already covered at relatively low figures, it is doubtful 
if they will be able to realize their expectations. On coastwise 
contracts the abnormal conditions prevailing in the freight 
market have complicated negotiations on this business 
appreciably. 


Exports—The movement foreign has again declined, due 
mostly to the adverse weather conditions that have retarded 
loading at the piers, though the constantly increasing freight 
rates are also doubtless a factor. The movement at Hampton 
Roads for last month showed a heavy increase over the same 
month for the preceding year, though it was somewhat under 
the January figures as was expected. 


Ohio Valley—The spot market is dull and very irregular, 
and subject almost entirely to the constantly changing condi- 
tions in transportation circles. It has developed that many 
consumers bought heavily at the time of the recent shortage, 
and some have supplies sufficient for several months. Con- 
sumption still continues heavy, but the over-supply at most 
points has forced prices back to about normal, though fluctua- 
tions are frequently sudden and extend over a wide range. 
With the close of the winter season now at hand, consumers 
are obviously buying sparingly to avoid carrying over any 
surpluses. Most of the interest is centered on slack coal, 
which is generally in good demand in all directions. It is 
understood that large contracts have been concluded for 
transporting coal to the upper Lake ports at a moderate 
advance over last year’s figures. 


Middle West—Colder weather and snow have stiffened up 
the market notably, particularly on screenings which continue 
searce at top prices. The mines are generally working up to 
the full limit of the car supply, though well informed observ- 
ers are beginning to anticipate a heavy curtailment in opera- 
tion Apr. 1 until the surplus accumulation is cleaned up. On 
contracts for the new year, some moderate increases are noted, 
with the figures arranged subject to further increases, should 
the miners obtain an advance in wages. Storage operations 
have practically ceased with the growing conviction that a 
wage agreement will be effected in the bituminous regions 
without serious difficulty. Shipments out from the upper Lake 
ports continue exceedingly heavy, and it is evident that a 
large tonnage of Eastern coal will be required there this 
summer. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite shipments show a heavy decline. 
Outlook for April business rather unfavorable. Bituminous 
buyers forcing concessions on new contracts. Negotiations 
progressing slowly. Pessimistic outlook for the Lake trade. 


Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—While the general situation remains 
mixed and, therefore, uncertain, there is a more confident 
feeling prevailing. There is a steady advance in the prices 
of raw materials, but this is offset largely by the increased 
demand of the consumers, the larger borrowing capacity, the 
further increase of corporate profits and the growing financial 
strength. There seems to be an increasing belief that the 
present period is a crucial one in the European war, and that 
much will depend upon the issue of the pending military 
operations before Verdun. It is difficult to imagine a situation 
that is so dependent upon actual developments. Conditions 
at home as well as abroad require the most careful considera- 
tion. Every day is likely to see new phases, so that no man 
really Knows where he is at. There is no question as to the 
fundamentals. Our country is growing in money power in 
a greater degree than we can appreciate. Some day we must 
come into our own. 





Tron Age—Shipments from mills were very heavy in Feb- 
ruary and some of the latter, notably those of the largest 
Chicago district producer, broke all records. In the Pittsburgh 
district the mills are working as never before to reduce piled- 
up orders, and some are succeeding. Generally, however, and 
partly due to embargoes, the month left producers farther 
behind in deliveries. Reports of embargoes and car shortages 
show that the railroads are getting deeper in the mire and 
that situation, with the added threat of strikes, is giving 
shippers no little concern. While some consumers continue 
to bombard mills with business on which price is quite unim- 
portant compared with deliveries, others enlarge on the dan- 
gers of recent rapid advances and are moving with caution. 
But what seemed famine prices a few months ago are readily 
paid today and the expectation of higher levels is general 
among all. 


Dun—All speculative markets have undergone reaction, but 
commercial enterprise moves steadily forward, adding to the 
notable gains previously recorded. Influences that affect 
stocks, grain and cotton fail to alter the even course of 
money and exchange, nor is the solid foundation of business 
confidence shaken. Rapidly rising prices of materials and 
products, however, cause increasing uncertainty, though in 
most cases stimulating rather than curtailing consumption. 
Many buyers, anticipating continued advances, are prompted 
to provide for future requirements at current levels, yet ex- 
perience greater difficulty in further extending commitments. 
Commercial failures this week in the United States are 380 
against 407 last week, 428 the preceding week and 478 the 
corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Undiminished activity, further advances in 
prices, widespread car shortages, scarcity of many raw ma- 
terials, some lines withdrawing salesmen from the road bo- 
cause of oversold conditions, capacity operations in leading 
industries, good collections, launching of new enterprises on a 
noteworthy scale, and few doubts as to the future, are the 
preéminent features disclosed in this week’s reports. Though 
buyers continue to deplore the everrising tendency of prices, 
they see before them a situation in which demand continues 
to outstrip production, with prospects, perhaps, of greater 
shortages later on. Consequently, the policy is to buy now 
regardless of prices, though of course there is more or less 
concern over the question of profits. However, the main 
point is that the recent wave of all-around buying, the force 
of which is still unspent, has carried movements to levels 
never before witnessed in this country. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter — Manufacturers 
bought considerably for the week under review although the 
actual volume of sales was not so large as for some of the 
previous weeks, owing to the fact that a holiday occurred. 
The western wool growers are commanding the high prices 
which some dealers are willing to pay, but contracting is not 
so active in some quarters because of the prices asked. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods is running well ahead of the corresponding period 
of a year ago. Road sales for immediate delivery are normal, 
but well ahead for later spring and very heavy for fall de- 
livery. Customers have been in the market in about equal 
numbers. Collections are normal. Prices are firm. 
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Pocahontas and New River contract demand fairly strong, 
with the $2.85 price reasonably well maintained. Georges 
Creek searce and Pennsylvania operators canvassing for con- 
tract business. Anthracite market continues active. 

Bituminous—The movement of Pocahontas and New River 
is as good as weather conditions permit and were it better re- 
ceipts here would be large on account of the strong contract 
demand at all points. That is likely to be characteristic of the 
Hampton Roads trade during March, particularly on f.o.b. 
sales, so long as coal at the piers is in ample supply. There 
is more fear now of a slackened demand than of any short- 
age of the West Virginia steam grades. A few of the smaller 
agencies are pressed to relieve cars and concessions down to 
$2.75 have been made. 

The shippers who have coal to sell next year are still un- 
able to name any delivered price basis that is at all attrac- 
tive to the few large consumers who did not cover their re- 
quirements last fall. F.o.b. it is not felt that anything in vx- 
cess of $2.85 can be realized. 

A fair spot market continues at Boston and Providence for 
points inland that ordinarily rely on shipments all-rail. The 
embargo against the Boston & Maine R.R. was lifted only a2 
week ago and prices up to $5.75 on cars at Tidewater dis- 
tributing points were the rule while the embargo was ef- 
fective. Stocks are light rather than heavy, and it looks as 
if there would be a steady demand for small lots through 
New England for at least a month or two. As high as $7 on 
ears has been realized for small shipments inland from Port- 
land. 

Shipments of Georges Creek are few and far between. 
Only scattering cargoes have been loaded even at Baltimore, 
and the quantities available at Philadelphia and at New York 
have been almost negligible. The deficiency is still being 
made up in part by loading Georges Creek transportation at 
Hampton Roads. Nothing is heard with regard to prices 
either f.o.b. or alongside on this grade for the coming con- 
tract year. 

On the Pennsylvania grades there is also a dearth of news 
on contract prices. Some of the operators are trying to sell 
coal subject to a mining clause which may or may naot 
amount to 8@10c. per ton. There seems to be a good deal of 
confidence on the part of bituminous interests in Pennsylvania 
that the market will stand at least 25@30c. more than a year 
ago. This view, however, is not shared by buyers in this ter- 
ritory and on that account the spring market is likely to open 
very slowly. The Hampton Roads coals set the pace in this 
territory and with so large a volume already sold at low 
prices it is hard to see how a much higher basis can be re- 
turned for the grades from Pennsylvania. 
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Anthracite—Continuous storms with snow and low tem- 
peratures have kept Tidewater New England on the anxious 
seat the past fortnight. All-rail embargoes have further 
complicated the situation. Stove and broken are in shortest 
supply and so insistent is the demand about New York that 
these sizes are next to impossible to secure except in drib- 
bling quantities. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields, .......2;....% $2. 10@3. 25: $3.00@3760) fan ae $1.35@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3.00@3.50 3.30@3.85 .......... 1.70@2.10 
Georges Creek ......... 3.75@3.85 4.00@4.15) 79 eer 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.80@2.85 f.9.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston and Provi- 
dence, Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $5.25 to 5.75. 


NEW YORK 

Anthracite market uncertain. Supplies plentiful owing to 
New England embargoes. Prepared sizes easy but steam coals 
tight with prices firm. Bituminous strong and prices slightly 
better. Shipping delayed by frozen coal. Contract prices 
higher than last year. 

Anthracite—The hard coal situation at Tidewater con- 
tinues uncertain. Much more coal is arriving than is really 
necessary to meet the demand, owing to sections of New 
England and eastern New York. remaining under embargo. On 
this account prepared sizes are easy and on some grades slight 
concessions have been quoted. Demand is not heavy most 
dealers holding off. Nothing has been heard from the oper- 
ators regarding the usual spring reduction of fifty cents per 
ton on prepared sizes and no word is expected until after 
the negotiations between the operators and miners as to the 
new working agreement is completed. 
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Salesmen report active business inland, especially to towns 
along the Sound. Strong efforts are being made to relieve the 
Tidewater situation by sending considerable coal to New Eng- 
land dealers with water connections, but some delay has 
been occasioned because of frozen coal. Over-supply at the 
docks has resulted in concessions of from 5 to 10c. per ton 
on stove and nut coals. While there is little call for 
pea coal at Tidewater there is a good market for it along the 
line. 

The steam coal situation is good. No. 1 buckwheat is tight 
with quotations running from $2.85 to $3.25 f.0.b. No. 2 buck- 
wheat is short in good grades and quotations were as high 
as $2.30 f.o.b., with No. 3 buckwheat ranging from $1.90 to 
S2: £,0:0. 

; Current quotations, gross tons f.o.b. tidewater are as fol- 
lows: 


Ned=a 
ege2, 


Lower Ports 


Circular Individual 

Broken... oo. « +c + = Sele ghee titanate tee ee $5.05 = Sseheeneee 
Teg. ede ve ues alee Oe ee rr 5,30 $5.30@5.30 
StOVE cain. - «% © Oe wicks) ope an ta= ne maaan 5.30 5.30@5.30 
Nut. .cccc ceo + nie w «le eee eee D100 5.55@5.55 
1 NR corde conewasucene 3.50 3.50@3.75 
Buck. é. 0... 0. 6 © » eiteist ala ate tele eaten a 2.75 2.85@3.25 
Rice. a... . «+s 0 se es) ee 2.25 2.10@2.30 
Barley... .. . . «2 5 seein eae 1:75 1.90@2.00 
Quotations at upper ports are five cents higher owing to 
the differences in boat rates. 


Rituminous—-The bituminous coal market at Tidewater is 


strong. Demand is good but deliveries are slow owing to 
frozen coal. Prices are firm, advances of from 10 to 25c. hay- 
ing been made on some grades. Some shippers with contracts 
are having difficulty in keeping customers supplied. Embargo 
conditions remain practically unchanged. There is consider- 
allie congestion of boats at several of the docks. Harbor rates 
advanced to 80c. the first of the week owing to the storm. 
Some new contracts have been closed at advances over 
last year’s prices but most shippers and large consumers are 
awaiting the outcome of the wage conferences. Car supply 
interferes greatly with production and on this account it is 
predicted that March business will keep active. 
Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b., Tidewater, are on the 
following basis: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $4.25@4.50 $4.25@4.50 $4.25@4.50 $2.75@3.00 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@38.75 1.95@2.20 
Clearfield: Medium: .....) 3725@3.50) 37 25@)3750 eee 1.70@1.95 
South Forks... 7i. oe 3.50@3..79" 42 Oy oe eee eee 1.95@2.20 
nty Glo. .s.isecesu ee 1 ODS OOM nc ete one 1.80@2.05 
Scomorset County: Me- 
ium). 0 eee 25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 1.70@1.95 
Quemahoning 20 .cise eet 3.45@3.60 3.45@3.60 1.90@2.05 
West,Virginia Fairmont $ .......... 3.25@3.40 3.25@3.40 1.45@1.60 
Fairmont mings =. ie eee 3.25@3.40 3.25@3.40 1.45@1.60 
Western Maryland: 20.2000 eee 3.00@3.50 3.00@3.50 1.45@1.95 
PHILADELPHIA 
\nthracite trade for the season disappointing. Dealers 


ansious about new conditions. All sizes in strong demand, 
but imadequate ear supply delays shipments. Individuais 
make first price cuts. Bituminous shipments embargoed, 
prices decline and orders searce. 


Anthracite—With the end of the season now at hand, a 
retrospective review discloses an unsatisfactory business for 
the period. It is true that the big companies moved large 
tonnages during December, January, and February, but it is 
also a fact that their shipments of storage coal, particularly 
chestnut size, fell substantially below expectations. The 
season has been especially unsatisfactory to the smaller ship- 
pers and individuals, who are now actually canvassing tor 
business. It has even developed that there is considerable 
coal standing on demurrage, on which confidential offers of 
10c. to 15ce. off the circular for prepared grades are being 
made. 

Current business with the large companies continues sat- 
isfactory, due to the inclement weather, but there are so many 
rumors of impending changes and uncertainties that dealers 
will be cautious about taking the usual spring stocks. Deal- 
ers are in a strong position as regards supplies, and are feel- 
ing out the big interests on the matter of prices, Apr. 1. 
There is a general feeling that it will not be advisable to 
make the customary reduction of 50c. per ton on the prepared 
sizes, and if indications point to a suspension of any appre- 
ciable proportions, there are little prospects of the reduction 
being put in effect. 

Broken coal remains in the same active demand and no 
new business is sought. The contract rate of $3.35 is now 
considered a bargain and no coal of this size goes begging at 
full circular of $3.60. Egg at $3.85 is also well sold; the 
supply of many domestic users is exhausted and it has taken 
a considerable tonnage to refill their bins. Stove at $4.10 is 
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as usual moving without difficulty and the demand is satis- 
factory, as it has been all season. Chestnut at $4.25 is in 
fair demand but little or none of the immense storage stocks 
are being drawn on. 

Pea coal at $2.55 is the real leader, of the domestic grades, 
and unless a wonderful improvement is shown in the car sup- 
ply, many orders now on the shippers’ books will still be un- 
filled on Apr. 1. Enough of this size is known to be in several 
of the big companies’ storage yards to flood the market, »ut 
it is doubtful if any great part of it can be moved this month. 
Buckwheat and rice coal continue in good demand. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for line shipments 
and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
BONE sinced iss i~s $3.60 $4.85 Pea.s ccc ste eee $2.55 $3.30 
NS, ae an 3.85 5.10 Buckwheat......... 1.55 2.30 
PASO 9 Koo sac) 5 ene vive 4.10 5.10 Ride... odes eee .90 1.80 
CIE GRe 4.25 5.35 Barley s. ..0-.3 eee <5 1.30 


Bituminous—Despite the fact that the railroads are com- 
pletely embargoed against this territory, prices continue to 
weaken. The biggest drop was in the high-grade coals, 
Georges Creek going to $2.25@2.50. The decreases in the 
other grades ranged from 5c. to 25c. a ton. Optimistic re- 


ports from the New York wage conference have restricted 


ordering, although in the present condition this makes no par- 
ticular difference, as the mines are working on short time 
on account of the lack of cars only filling from 25% to 40% 
of the orders in hand. A good deal of the falling off in 
new orders is due also to the railroads pressing the man- 
ufacturers to release coal cars and have actually prevailed on 
them not to have further shipments made until coal in transit 
has been taken care of. The railroads are in a serious con- 
dition, but the mining interests resent the intimation that the 
congestion is largely due to speculation on the part of those 
holding cars. In the face of a falling market for a month 
past such an explanation almost borders on the ridiculous. 
Slack is probably in the greatest demand this week; it has 
been scarce, due to the fact that many of the large cement 
plants are calling for it in preparation for resuming full time 
at their plants with the approach of spring. 

Prices per gross f.o.b. cars at the mines are about as 
follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $2.25@2.50 Fairmont gas, 3......... $1.65@1.75 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.85@1.95 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.60@1.70 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.35@1.45 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.40@1.50 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.25@1.35 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.30@1.40 


BALTIMORE 

Exports again decline. Cold weather causes late activity 
in hard coal. Embargoes continue and bituminous situation 
is flat. 

Only two export cargoes cleared this week with a total of 
5,016 tons. Much activity exists in household demand for an- 
thracite. Cold weather continuing into March has caused a 
late demand in one- and two-ton lots especially. 

The soft coal situation is flat. HEmbargoes to the north 
are confining deliveries largely to B. & O. line points, and 
spot coal is offering at from twenty to thirty cents off the 
figures asked on contracts for the new year. Very little 
contracting is being done, as operators are holding firm for 
prices above the figures of last year and because of the pre- 
vailing dullness consumers are showing little interest. 

Prices at the mines rule about as follows: Georges Creek 
Tyson, $1.80 to $1.90; Clearfield, $1.60; South Fork, $1.60; Lat- 
robe, $1.30; Somerset, $1.50 to $1.60; Freeport, $1.10 to 1.20; 
Fairmont, three-quarter, $1; mine-run, 95c.; slack, $1.15. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Heavy movement continues with prices unchanged but 
steady. 

The dumpings have been heavy but were somewhat less 
than anticipated owing to the fact that weather conditions 
have retarded the work of unloading cars. Prices are prac- 
tically the same while there is a good demand and a fair 
accumulation of coal at tidewater. 

Shipments for the month of February amounted to 1,278,- 
037 tons which is an increase by nearly one-third over the 
figures for the same month of 1915. Of the total dumping 
the Norfolk & Western moved 584,699 tons, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio 364,798 and the Virginian Ry. 328,540 tons. The total 
number of tons dumped during the month is somewhat below 
the January figures which was expected. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 

Week Ending———————__, 


Feb. 5 


Railroad Feb. 12 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Mar. 4 
Norfolk & Western.... 128,288 158,265 121,156 156,521 119,920 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 106,543 106525 71,513 87,450 «84,849 
NiREIDIAD.,. soso > + 76,840 63,056. _ 02,288 75 403 

Ptalsties cots: 310,671 327.846 284,912 322,434 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 





SOMUTUVEVEUYGALU UES DUDE E ESCO EEE UN 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


We chartered a number of steamers during the past week 
to load coals for Lower Plate ports, at or about $21.60 with 
500 tons per day discharge, but others closed a steamer at 
the same time for the same voyage at $22.80, which has ad- 
vanced owner’s ideas, and some are now holding for $24. 
A number of very large steamers were also closed for coals 
to Rio, at or about $17 net, all freight in advance without dis- 
count, with 1,000 tons per day discharge, and we have had 
other tonnage proposed on these terms. We also closed a 
number of steamers for West Indian coal, which rates con- 
tinue to advance. Rates to the Mediterranean are slightly 
higher. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 

VATE is, .<) «cio. alene eee $4°25@4.505 Bermuda. acecttiss ve $4.50@5 .00 
Cardenas OL SaLuaeeeee 5.50 Wierd: Crue scl atveice ames 6 .50@7 .50 
Wientueros: ..; ... aoe 4: 50 @5: 00) Lampico. na.ascae ae 6.50@7 .50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.50@8.00 MRio...... ........... 17. 00@17.504 
Sts LNACIA,... ..s..c\<'k slg ene 7, HU@S OOM SAntos*® os... cect iene. 17 .00@17.50*+ 
St.Thomas. ..., ./0 oases MOOG DOR LOntaVIGeO a anne eee 22 .80@24 .001 
FRAT DACLOS. 3. 6/..2 5 renee 7.50@8.00 BuenosAires orla Plata, 22.80@24. 00+ 
ESTILO: |.5:5 016) cyclen 4.50@5:00 9 Rosariow). occu 0. i450 24 .00@26.402 
SUTHCRO! 21.1. « cae ee 0O? West Coast of Italy.... 27.00@28.80 
SHGIAZO «x2 s,s aise Chere 4.50@5.50 Barcelona5s...........25.20@26.40** 
Guantanamo............ 4.50@5.50 Valparaiso or Callac....18.00 
Demerara........ . 9.00@10.00 Marseilles..............26.40@27.60 

* Consignees paying dockage dues, ** Spanish dues for account. ‘t 500 to 
1,000 tons discharge. 

1500 tons discharge @ 30ce. 2 500 discharge. °And p.c. + Net, 1,000 


tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


While it is recognized that rates from Hampton Roads to 
Boston and Providence are receding the movement of bcats 
has been so slow the past fortnight that very few bottoms 
have been offering. Two or three charters at $1.75 north of 
Cape Cod and $1.50 for points south are practically the only 
gauge on the freight market. No quotations are heard on 
season charters. 65@70c. continues the market on boats from 
New York to points on Long Island Sound, and practically 
all of the owners are insisting now on guaranteed days for 
loading and discharging. Hnough demurrage has accrued 
in several cases to make the rate actually nearer $1. 


BUC UU bed 


OHIO VALLEY 


IF MMO 
PITTSBURGH 


Transportation difficulties still very serious. Spot market 
rather dull and irregular. Little disposition to close contracts. 

Neither producers nor consumers are very actively con- 
sidering the matter of coal contracts for the period beginning 
Apr. 1, as the extent of wage scale concessions to the men 
remains in great doubt and neither party is disposed to act 
in the making of contracts. The spot market is dull and 
decidedly irregular in spots, according to changes in the 
transportation situation, the railroads placing and taking off 
embargoes almost overnight, while in many districts where 
there are no embargoes the movement is so irregular that the 
market is subject to great fluctuations. The railroads are 
making great efforts to relieve conditions, but shippers can- 
not see that any real progress is being made. 

Considerable interest is manifested in the hearings begun 
in Washington this week before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, upon the question whether railroads should be 
permitted to make rules, in extreme instances, against cars 
going off their lines. The railroads contend that if this 
power were given them they could improve conditions ma- 
terially. Several weeks ago the Pittsburgh & Lake Hrie 
made such a rule, as to certain classes of cars, the manage- 
ment apparently feeling it was better to dismiss the ques- 
tion of whether the proceeding was in strictly good form than 
to face the very serious embarassment that would be caused 
by further depletion of its supplies of cars. 

There is practically no more disposition manifested on 
the part of consumers to stock coal in anticipation of a sus- 
pension of mining Apr. 1. Those who could not afford to 
take even a small risk have probably stocked a considerable 
tonnage. We quote prompt coal at the same level as a week 
ago, substantially as follows: Slack, $1.15@1.20; mine-run, 
$1.25@1.30; %-in., $1.85@1.40; 14% -in., $1.50@1.60, per net ton 
at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
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BUFFALO 
Bituminous quiet but cars scarcer than ever. Railroads 
congested. Not much buying in anticipation of an April shut- 
down. Anthracite moving well. 


Bituminous—Shippers find the demand uncertain the car 
supply poor and the movement even worse. Sometimes it 
takes a week to get a car out of the city and sales are often 
lost on account of this. It appears that certain New England 
points bought heavily when the big shortage occurred and 
now have coal enough for several months. Consumption is 
large and does not appear to drop off, but the over-supply 
has brought down prices to about normal. This makes it 
difficult to sell Ohio coal here, as it has to depend on prices 
lower than is paid for Pittsburgh or Allegheny Valley grades. 
The Ohio product will soon return to the Lakes for an out- 
let, but in the meantime trade is dull westward. Changes in 
market conditions have been so extensive and sudden that the 
average consumer has not been able to understand them. 

Following are city quotations on Pennsylvania bituminous, 
Ohio coal not forming the leading feature in the trade that 
it formerly did: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
DUM het teas a cate aise be ieee eee $2.90 $2.65 $2.85 
Three-quarter... sccp cele ha eens eine 2.75 2.50 Gee 
Mine PU ys ete ro eintevans Clete arr etele 2.65 2.40 2.65 
Black ieee oo ree Ree eene ee 2.25 2.20 2.65 


All prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont. 

Anthracite—The trade is much improved, on account of 
the continued cold weather. While it is not expected that a 
normal amount of coal will be sold, taking the entire season 
together, the sales have been good enough of late to make a 
decided gain on the surplus. The demand for chestnut is 
still most active, while stove is dull and often accumulates. 

Reports from the West show about a normal movement, 
and it is expected that the Lake Superior docks will be bare 
of coal when the spring Lake fleet gets there. There is some 
discounting done by the independent shippers and the trade 
generally is taking orders this month for May shipment. One 
shipper has some surplus stove which is being loaded into 
Lake vessels. 


Following is the winter scale of prices, f.o.b., per gross 
ton: 

Cars Vessels Cars Vessels 

Grater vistas were $5.60 $5.85 Chestnut i. acer $6.10 $6.35 

Weis. olurcuts aes 5.85 6.10 Pes. oil ce ae 4.30 4.55 

Stove: ei eee 5.85 6.10 Buckwheat........ 3.25 3.50 


TORONTO, CAN, 

Market steady and active. Shortage of labor retards local 
deliveries. Yards well stocked but shipments delayed by 
congestion on railways. 

Owing to continued severe weather the demand for anthra- 
cite is active. Local deliveries have been considerably inter- 
fered with owing to a shortage of labor, many teamsters 
having enlisted. Dealers have ample supplies on hand antici- 
pating the possible closing down of the mines next month. 
The bituminous market is steadier with a normal demand, 
prices being well maintained. 

Pennsylvania smokeless, which has recently been very 
scarce, is coming forward more freely and is in good demand. 
The movement of coal has been somewhat delayed by the 
congestion on the railways on both sides of the line. Quota- 
tions for best grades per short ton are as follows: Retail 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, 6.75; bitu- 
minous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic lump, $6. 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination bituminous three-quarter 
lump, $3.75; screenings, $3.50; Pennsylvania smokeless lump, 
$4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack, $3.75. 


DETROIT 

Moderately steady demand for the steam coals. Domestic 
grades helped by lower temperatures. Anthracite sluggish. 

Bituminous—While steam consumers show little disnosi- 
tion to get supplies beyond immediate requirements, the buy- 
ing continues regular with the demand steady and apparently 
well distributed. Fine coal is the most active though do- 
mestiec grades were improved by cold weather at the close of 
last week. Consumers’ buy sparingly, however, because, of 
the near end of the season. The retail dealers are holding off 
on renewal orders except where supplies are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

There is considerable consignment coal in the market, but 
not sufficient to force sales at prices below schedule, though 
reductions are occasionally made. 

Anthracite—Some householders were forced to put in addi- 
tional supplies of anthracite, as a result of the low tempera- 
tures but in general the market is sluggish. There seems to 
be an adequate supply and despite unfavorable transporta- 
tion conditions on coal roads in the east, deliveries are fairly 
prompt. 
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Lake Trade—Vessel owners have heard that the C. Reiss 
Coal Co. has closed contracts with some Cleveland fleets for 
delivery of 1,000,000 tons of bituminous coal at fast docks on 
Lake Michigan at a rate of 35c. a ton. The rate to be paid on 
anthracite has not been announced. 


COLUMBUS 

Trade spotty in both domestic and steam circles due to 
uncertainty over the wage seale. Contracting delayed pend- 
ing 2 fixing of the new wage scale. 

3ecause of the unfavorable weather and uncertainty con- 
cerning wage-scale negotiations, the coal trade has been 
rather quiet. Demand is small for this time of the year and 
there is not much life in any section. This condition is be- 
lieved by many to be only temporary and a better demand 
is looked for in the near future. 

Domestic trade is slow, as weather conditions have not 
been the best. Retailers have been buying from hand to 
mouth and are averse to increasing stocks at this time. The 
domestic trade is a weather proposition with the weather 
ranging from fair to bad. Retail trade is in small orders 
only as most of the larger users have their winter stocks. 
Rural dealers are unable to do much because of the bad 
roads. Retail prices are fairly firm, despite the unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Steam trade is quiet as contracting is now at a standstill, 
due to the wage negotiations now in progress. Many steam 
users believe there will be no suspension and are not stock- 
ing up aS much as in previous years. It is believed by many 
coal men a suspension will take place before the wage 
seale is finally srttled. 

Anthracite prices are holding up well and there is con- 
siderable buying. Pocahontas is rather weak as has been 


the case for some time. West Virginia splints are in fair 
demand, but the car shortage is cutting off supplies from 
certain mining districts. 
Prices in Ohio fields, f.o.b. mines per short ton, are as 
follows: 
Eastern 
Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened lump.........-...-- $1.60 $1.65 (2.05503 (eee 
Inch and a quarter............--. 1.50 150 $1.40 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. 1.35 1.40: «0 ee 1.40 
ANGELL... . o oie cure ateyeleltela Rete aint 1.25 1.30." Peaeete 1.25 
AVLITNC-TUDL. .:< cs.6 0:50 bso sheneeneranetentine 1.15 1.15 1.05 110 
Nut, pea and slack, 2. jee eee .90 .95 -90 .90 
oarse slack. :\. 1 slelsic sheets .80 .85 .80 .80 
CINCINNATI 


Severe weather has caused a small flurry in domestic. 
Steam grades remain strong, with nut and slack leading. 
Continuous cold weather during the past week helped the 


domestic market to some extent, although the large supply in 
the hands of dealers prevented a heavy demand, as it has all 
season. Car service was also poor and this made it difficult to 
get coal in a few cases. The supply ranges from as low as 
80% to as high as 80%, the usual run being three or four days 
a week. Steam consumers are being forced more and more 


to mine-run, which has strengthened this grade considerably, 
and may enable operators to get rid of a larger proportion of 
their output than might otherwise have been the case. Nut 
and slack continue the strongest grade in the market, how- 
ever, and prices are in many cases just about the same as 
for mine-run of similar quality. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Commercial market quiet, but coking coals in heavy de- 
mani. 

The market on commercial coal, both steam and lump, is 
very quiet, with no immediate prospects of any improvement. 
However, the larger companies using their own product, are 
working full capacity though are somewhat handicapped by 
the car shortage which has been felt for the past few days. 
The demand for coking coal is heavy, though the steam grades 
are easy. Blacksmith coal is in a satisfactory condition. 


SUIPEU EU ESCEY UAC EGE UAL UELETL EY TATE ELECT UE EYE COE EEE 


COKE 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Car supplies still short. Market developing for second half 
furnace coke. Production and shipments increased. 

Car supplies in the Connellsville region were decidedly 
poor all last week, though not altogether as bad as in the 
fore part of February. The pressure became such that on 
Saturday $3.75 was paid for spot furnace coke, in small lots, 
while some operators were holding out for $4. This week will 
hardly see such high prices unless distinct shortages develop 
later, the week opening fairly well, as usual, as to car sup- 
plies. The market for foundry coke for spot shipment is 
decidedly irregular, some districts bidding higher than others. 
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while some operators that usually cater to this trade have no 
spot coke to spare. 

Much earlier than usual interest has begun to develop in 
furnace coke contracts for second half shipment. The fur- 
naces have sold their iron for second half, or can sell it at 
very good prices, and do not need to be particular about the 
precise price paid for coke. There are uncertainties, however, 
as to supplies, and so some of the furnacemen are taking an 
interest, and it understood that one or two contracts have 
virtually been closed. The whole coke market is stronger 
now than it was expected to be at this time, while the prospect 
of increased production of byproduct coke cutting further into 
the call for beehive coke has been pushed forward. Instead 
of a serious change in the situation in April or May it seems 
probable now that additional byproduct coke will not disturb 
matters materially before the fourth quarter at the earliest. 
Operators seem to have made up their minds that they should 
secure $3 or even higher on second half contracts, although 
practically all the contracts that were made for the year, 
some months ago were in the neighborhood of $2.25. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $3.50@3.75; contract, $3@3.25; prompt 
foundry, $3.75@4; contract, $3.25@3.75, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Feb. 26 at 
445,260 tons,, an increase of 26,973 tons, and shipments at 
457,838 tons, an increase of 39,551 tons. 


Buffalo—The coke trade is holding up much better than 
bituminous coal. While it is not at its highest the shippers 
mostly admit that it is higher than it should be and that only 
the car shortage holds it up to present prices. Some report 
is made of demand for domestic sizes of crushed coke, which 
sells about on a par with best Connellsville foundry, $5.85@6, 
with 48-hr. furnace $5.10@5.25. No genuine stock coke is 
offering. 


Chiecago—All grades of coke are strong. Furnace and 
foundry sizes are short, and current promise of future deliv- 
eries are two months ahead. The trend of quotations is 
upward. Prices per net ton of 2,000 1b. f.0.b. cars Chicago are 
as follows: Connellsville, $6.50; Wise County, $6.50; byproduct 
foundry, $6.25; byproduct domestic, $5@5.25; gas house, $4.75. 


St. Louis—An increased movement of domestic sizes and a 
larger industrial consumption during this week has given a 
better tone to the market. Prices remain firm and are as 
follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars St. Louis: Byproduct (all sizes), 
$5.25; gashouse (lump and egg), $4.50; petroleum (lump), $6.75. 


Birmingham—The demand for furnace coke still continues 
brisk, and as there is no immediate prospect of curtailing the 
iron production it is only reasonable to suppose that the con- 
tinued good market on coke will last for some time to come. 
The prices on furnace coke are from $2.75@3, with the demand 
equal to the production, very little stocking being possible 
on account of the heavy consumption. Foundry coke shows 
very little change recently, with a fair demand and prices 
around $4 f.o.b. ovens. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


inclined to duliness. Warm weather 
Steam coals continue strong. Smokeless 


Se 
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Domestic sizes 
restricts buying. 
grades easier. 

Milder weather has eased up the pressure on shippers, and 
sluggish conditions have generally prevailed during the past 
week, except on screenings, which are still strong, with the 
supply hardly equal to the demand. Some contracts on fine 
coal have been made this week at prices 10c. higher than last 
fyear and with the usual sliding scale predicated upon the new 
wage scale. Eastern slack contracts are being made at the 
same advance over last year’s figures. On southern Illinois 
fine coals the contract basis will likely be 85c. a ton to the 
large consumers, and 90c. a ton on small tonnage. Predictions 
are freely made that contract prices for fine coal will be 
higher as the season advances. 

Steam coals are not being taken as freely for storage 
purposes, especially the Eastern grades. Unbilled coarse 
domestic sizes are commencing to accumulate at some Indiana 
and Illinois mines, although this has had no effect on prices 
as yet. Itis generally thought that the New York conferences 
will result in an amicable understanding, so far as Western 
bituminous interests are concerned, and this has tended to 
create a further depression. Retail buying is weak, and 
frequent cancellations of orders are noted. The favorable 
developments at the labor conferences have restricted storage 
operations and consumers apparently feel that they still have 
plenty of time to accumulate a reserve stock if a suspension 
should finally occur. 
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The opinion is freely expressed by several producers that 
there will be a shut-down at a great many mines after Apr. 1 
because of the large amount of coal now in storage, irrespec- 
tive of wage negotiations. It is apparent that the upper Lake 
docks will have their supplies exhausted by the end of March, 
and that Lake shippers will be in the market for a large 
amount of Eastern coals as soon as navigation is open. It 
is generally felt by the trade that an era of higher prices in 
Western territory is to come about next season, irrespective 
of wage negotiations. 

CHICAGO 


Unsold coarse coal accumulating) at southern Illinois 
mines, Indiana domestic grades easier. Screenings stronger 
in Chicago market. Anthracite softer. 


There has been an easing up in the demand for domestic 
sizes from southern Illinois mines, due to reduced orders 
from retail dealers. Steam sizes are very strong, the demand 
still exceeding the supply. Screenings are stiffer because 
of reduced lump production, and many inquiries are being 
received for future shipment. Williamson County mines 
have been shipping railroad coal largely. Shipments of mine- 
run from Saline County have been heavy with an excellent 
demand for steam sizes. 

Light domestic buying from the Springfield district has 
been equalized by heavy shipments of steam sizes, screenings 
averaging 90c. 

More than the usual amount of mine-run is being shipped 
from Indiana mines to Chicago for storage purposes. Move- 
ment of domestic grades is steady with no change in prices. 
Screenings from all districts are averaging from 90 to 95c., 
and the supply does not equal the demand. Railroad buying 
of storage coal continues without abatement. 

The prepared smokeless sizes have been soft, and some 
lump and egg has been sold at concessions very near the 
mine-run price. Splint is in good demand, and some contracts 
have been made at prices above last year’s basis. Pennsyl- 
vania smokeless has sympathetically declined with other East- 
ern coals, although but little tonnage has been offered. Open 
West Virginia smokeless mine-run shipments have been 
averaging around $1.25 to $1.35. 

The Hocking market is flat. Kentucky coals are dull and 
weak; higher grades are being held around $2, but off quali- 
ties are moving at greatly reduced prices, block having been 
sold at as low as $1.65 in this territory. 


Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows per net 
ton of 2,000 lb., f.o.b. cars mines: 
Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump...... $1. er: 75 $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.65 $1. Beet ie $1. 40@1, 50 
Steam lump 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.25@1. 
24 and 3-in. 

lump..... see 1.35@1.40 : 1.30 
1}-in. pon ae -:%, 1.380@1.35 1. 25@1.30 are 
Egg . .. 1.50@1.75 1.45@1.60 1.20@1.30 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Nut me 1.35@1.60 1.15@1.20 1. pnd 1.15@1.25 
No. lwashed 1.50@1.75 oon P50! ; ee 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40 
No. 1 nut 1.60@1.75 4 Re a5 inet 
No. 2nut.. 1.50@1.60 ators xe eee Art 
Mine-run... 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.10 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 
Screenings. . .95(y1.00 .85@ .90 .85@ .90 .85@ .95 .95 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co, If. Kentueky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.50@1.75 $1.65@2.35 $1.50@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.65@1.85 
li-in. lump. 1.30@1.35 nate Bratch eee 1.40@1.50 
Egg......... 1.50@1.75 1.40@2.00 1.50@1.75 1./60@1.75 1.15@1.25 
IN Mitosis h. cere 1.25@1.40 1.50@1.65 1.50@1.75 bone 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.75 Save 5 oe tn Ne 
No. 2 nut.. 1.40@1.60 Fe oe: a ag,.¥ oes 
Mine-run.. . 1525 1.10@1.20 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.10@1.15 
Screenings. . .90@1.00 .80@ .85 eae ree .85@1. 15 
ST. LOUIS 
Some improvement due to the colder weather. Screenings 


strengthen. Car supply short. 


A return of snow and colder weather, while not advanc- 
ing prices for the coarser sizes, has caused an improved de- 
mand. Standard and Intermediate grades of lump and egg 
are moving in better volume. The influx of domestic orders 
is the chief cause for the betterment, though steam con- 
sumption has increased to some extent. No. 2 nut is in fairly 
good demand. Screenings particularly are stronger and are 
selling readily at 5 to 10c. per ton higher with a better general 
demand. . All sizes of washed coal are taken up and the 
smaller sizes appear to be sold well ahead at good prices. 

Southern Illinois domestic sizes while not sold far ahead, 
continue to move in sufficient volume to avoid any accumula- 
tion at the mines. Incoming orders for No. 1 nut prodominate 
slightly. Screenings continue scarce and remain at top prices. 
The smaller sizes of washed are in active demand and are 
scarce. 

In the Standard district operation of the mines has been 
on the basis of three to five days per week, while all of the 
other fields have been enjoying full time. 
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Aside from the few industries storing screenings against 
a possible strike or certain scarcity in the event of no strike, 
no storage coal worthy of mention is moving. 


The following prices, per net ton, prevail f.o.b. cars at 
mines: 
Williamson Staunton Mont- Inter- 
and and gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 
Sin ump..! 4 os MOA oa a ee eee. eee $1.20@1.50 $1.10@1.25 
6-in. lump.. $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.50 $1.25@1.50 1.20@1.50 1. ee: 
3-in, lump:, 1550@1.75" 1725@1.40 eee 1, 20@1-50 Sean 
2-in. lump.. 1.40@1.50 1. 15@1526) 7... eee 1.15@1.25 95@1.10 
-in. lump. 1240 @)1).50) (aera 1.20@1.35 1.10@1.25 .90@1.10 
OxS4invege.) 150@1-75" 22. ee 1.25@1.50 1.20@1.50 1.10@1.25 
Gx 2A1tis GER ors fee or tae eerie 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 90@1.10 
6xl}-in. egg 1.40@1.50 .......... 1.20@1.35 1.10@1.25 .90@1.10 
Now linut.s) 1230@ 1.50 sien 1.25@1.40 1.10@1.25 90@1.10 
No. 2 nut. 1.25@1.40 1/00@1s1b) on ae 90@1.10 990@1.05 
Mine run. 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.15 .90@1.00 
Scre enings.. .90@1.00 75@ .90 75@ .90 .65@ .80 .65@ .80 
Washe 
No. PT nut.> 92760@1.75 *1350@1) 605° ee ee 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 
Now2 nutes > 1250@1. 60! 2 25a@1 405 Ss. cere 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 
No; 3 nut... 1.50@1).60') 11. 20@1 730) see 1.20@1.30 1.25@1.30 
No, 4 pea... 1.50@1.60 1,:15@1525 ose eee 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
No. 5 slack. .90@1.00 L0@ 385° 4a. cares .75@ .85 .75@ .85 
DULUTH 


Demand well maintained. Cold weather helps the trade 
and stocks of screenings are being rapidly depleted. 

The demand for all grades of bituminous coal was well 
maintained during the past week and dock operators advise 
the receipt of a large number of orders for shipment to in- 
terior points. Colder weather throughout the Northwest 
has caused much activity in dock shipping circles, especially 
in the retail and domestic trade. Stocks of screenings are be- 
ing rapidly exhausted and a shortage is anticipated. Com- 
panies having free coal are now receiving a premium. Quo- 
tations per short ton, f.o.b. cars at Duluth docks, are as fol- 


lows: 

Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
Lump en ente ele $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $5.00 $3.75 
Dock rn. .neeens 3.10 3.10 3.05 3.25 3.25 
Egg,stove and nut 3.40 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.65 
Screenings....... 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.75 2.55 


Anthracite is quoted as follows, f.o.b. cars per short ton 
at Duluth docks: Nut, $7.10, stove and egg, $6.85; pea, $5.55, 
and buckwheat, $4. 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for December and 
January of last year and this year were as follows, in short 
tons: 
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December January 

Coal 1914 1915 1915 1916 
Tidewater, foreign........... 108,820 220,434 104,250 186,495 
Tidewater, coastwise......... 255,138 239,289 260,551 353,960 
ee ee, CE ae 1,277,207 2,047,159 1,522,137 2,148,334 

ke 

Tidewater, fcreign........... 1,076 7,638 414 3,628 
IOTMESEIC: stan 3 Peete cs ore 71,999 113,051 69,801 152,720 

"LOtalS Seno eee es 1,714,240 2 O20 00 1,957,153 2,845,137 


COAL MOVEMENT 
Fuel shipments over 13 of the leading Eastern carriers 
for November and preceding three months of 1914 and 1915, 
were as follows, in short tons: 











August October ——November——— 
Anthracite 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Bre Ooe... 84,737 81,436 127,394 173,613 126,769 139,416 
BeBe Pas. 7,362 5,635 12,324 14,281 13,137 14,170 
B. . Hae: . 673 379 939 1,175 1,120 1,282 
mee eG 1,866 1,807 1,289 1,734 1,229 1,122 
Eri ares 872, '357 802,059 953,416 914,736 731,966 914,850 
H1 < ALIN nko as Ey ASE ee te 111 3 101 
Ponts. saote 795,492 743,257 1,047, 340 1,084,739 1,003,988 1,194,794 
| Pal Sell Cee el a, See res 1 94 152 94 241 
Raion Oi 567 221 771 971 1,735 1,619 
Virginian. 331 84 61 163 166 191 
W. Md.. 24,647 26,471 25,008 40,217 28,445 35,213 
Total.... 1,788,032 1,661,390 2,168,636 2,231,892 1,908,652 2,302,999 
Bituminous 
B.&O. 2,922,802 3,181,407 2,802,702 3,312,195 2,452,786 3,016,640 
B., R. & P 798,967 648,087 648,915 803,521 598,648 861,540 
B. & Susq... 119,612 93,813 91,871 115,030 88,058 150,899 
Ci GO ee 2,104,217 2,236,625 2,026,589 2,175,256 1,556,469 2,141,243 
liye See oe 635,310 545,868 494,830 818,701 538,253 824,975 
[oa ee ae 80,215 82,353 84,785 120,951 81,794 126,609 
N. Y. C.? 441,633 529,251 534,708 656,025 458,917 688,612 
N.&W.. 2,218,544 2,762,018 1,757,198 2,753,601 1,627,678 2,433,977 
Penns eves 4,074,810 3,841,575 3,976,192 4,304,466 3,446,486 4,307,041 
P.& L.E.. 1,063,989 975,727 834,940 1,207,533 609,350 1,081,860 
P.S.&N.. 164,412 183,428 192,449 300,501 213,206 291,920 
Virginian... 346,266 392,694 322,810 339,820 261,530 332,635 
Wie Midhaae 599,594 820,115 563,617 847,598 521,871 849,587 
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Totals 1914 1915 1 Buffalo and East. 
July. 0S Senet 19,733,551 21,256,963  ? Totals do not include amounts 
‘Aucust..........-. 21,033,187 22,654,992 for coal received . by the N. Y. C. 
September........ 20,852,005 23,304,404 R.R. from connections. 
October.........-.- 20,102,017 25,389,954 Note—The Southern Ry. transport- 
November......... 17,786,614 24,600,533 ed 282,881 short tons of bituminous 


———_ ——— coal in "November, 1914, and 330,946 
99,507,374 117,206,846 short tons in November, 1915. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during January 
and the previous two months: 


Total, 5 months. 








-———November ——December—— January—— 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1916 1915 
Coal....... 2,869,287 2,324,271 2,805,803 2,227,899 2,707,785 2,293,406 
Coke.<.:saun 30,024 185,466 377,511 232,594 382,692 221,395 
Total.... 3,244,301 2,509,737 3,183,314 2,460,493 3,090,477 2,514,801 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Keb, 23—Conditions for prompt loading show some irregu- 


larity because of the shortage of ready tonnage. The general 
outlook is not very favorable on account of the extreme diffi- 
* 2s in obtaining tonnage for early March loading. Quota- 
tions are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $8. 1G 64 
Best seconds:..:...s0.ee6 Nominal Seconds... }... sty Bee 

See onda, . ; Ba . $8.40@8.64 Best Cardiff smalls. . 3 “80 

Best dry coals. ogee 8.76 Cargo-smalls! see eeee 3.12 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Kreight—The inquiry is active but tonnage is very scarce 
and rates are strengthening further. 
as follows: 


Rates are approximately 


. $9.48 Naples.......... $15.88 St. Vincent.......$10.44 

.« 11537 “Alexandriaye..ne 19.20 River Plate...... 10.80 
| 14.47 ~PorttSaideeye. tose 
15.88 Las Palmas..... 9.60 


Eixports—British exports for December and January of the 




















past three years were as follows: 
December —-Janu 
To 1913 1914 1915 1914 1915 1916 
Russia..... 400,315: ) Sse ee 239,004 2. ch dea see 
Sweden.... 379,522 291,039 171,787 286,488 262,936 123,227 
Norway.... 201,951 179,562 185,518 217,682 210,335 170,055 
Denmark... 294,685 225,520 216,165 246,017 208,784 193,811 
Germany... 655,841 oo os 2 eee ee 553,433 . 24 2a cee ee eee 
Netherlands 148,598 90,634 137,915 127,412 131,378 110,617 
Belgium.... 140,761 1,008 61 Fear Ree 178,849: ...76.. Se ae 
France..... 1,099,553 1,246,786 1,386,299 1,235,642 1,383,961 1,347,586 
Portugal?.. 129,485 84,853 84,403 130,778 69,934 93,685 
Spaint..... 293,858 148,132 158,046 345,621 159,350 199,023 
Italy. ; 802,488 759,477 382,496 790,605 469,885 424,680 
Aus Hung. : 78,728 — Se eee eee 72,842... See eee 
Greece..... 61,042 A504 » © s.orcnetcn 46,291 23,588 1,453 
Roumania.. * (25;722 5 ee 8,334  .caielerene aleieher eee 
Tw keviewens 61,951 | oe coe 40,219. 2 .Aathetet mepeieee 
Algeria. . 107,169 53,649 93,011 131,274 99,227 81,811 
Portugal5.. 19,187 25,732 18,070 20,911 9,437 16,728 
Chile} ae 46,523 2,933 119 35,398 5,224 267 
Brazil... 155,208 75,216 28,462 118,531 66,484 31,445 
Uruguay... 66,143 9,385 32,998 56,523 49,692 30,007 
Argentine. . 380,859 194,499 163,606 354,770 178,600 158,231 
Channel Is.. 14,636 9,051 14,007 12,031 7,340 12,401 
Gibraltar... 33,703 34,835 21,817 32,481 30,269 34,036 
Malta. x 78,622 4,925 18,740 35,686 11,316 9,706 
us p rt JERE 358,847 VETOuE 130,738 315,182 149,665 83,913 
Ade Sth 26,664 4,004 5,104 12,079 10,254. “nee 
India at 27,189 7,054 50 1,837 8,925 7,886 
eylon..... 26,115 5,495 =) weet 38,539 6,604 5,750 
Mixe ell‘ous. 114,088 22,980 37,891 110,311 59,775 34,882 
Coke.!..% 118,619 107, "442 101,168 124,256 92,597 112,809 
Briquettes.. 178,235 73,077 $1,826 169,945 64,038 99,090 
Total.... 6,526,307 3,879,393 3,470,236 6,088,971 3,769,598 3,383,099 
Bunker.... 1,842,006 1,248,215 953,878 1,731,012 1,377,081 1,069,244 


1 Tncludes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. # And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. 5 West Africa. 
Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
ARGENTINA 


The foreign trade department of the National City Bank 
of New York has received a cablegram from Buenos Aires 
stating that the coal imports of Argentina were 2,500,000 tons 
in 1915, of which 652,000 tons were from the United States. In ~ 
1914 there were 3,422,000 tons imported, with 170,000 from 
the United States. In making the announcement the depart- 
ment says: 

“Thus, in a year when Argentina’s coal imports have 
shrunk 27%, nearly four times as much United States coal 
has gone in as before, the proportion of United States coal to 
all that imported rising from a little less than 5% to 38%. 
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Two men lay at the face of a breast; one was seriously injured, and 
the other was gasping in a dying voice for his wife. They 
had gone back to a‘‘missed hole,” and it had exploded, 
with disastrous results to both of them 


BOUT an hour before, one of the 
Aine after charging his drill 


hole with dynamite, had tamped 


it; then lighting the fuse, he and - 


his buddy had climbed down their 
respective manways to the top head- 
ings, there to await the firing of the 
shot. 


Ten minutes passed, then fifteen, 
and still no shot. They knew that the 
fuse burned at the rate of about a foot 
a minute, and calling it a missed hole, 
they climbed down the gangway and 
had a “‘snack”’ of lunch. 


Now a missed hole is caused by 
several things. Where fuse with a 
detonating cap is used, there may bea 
knot in the fuse containing no powder, 
and when the fire reaches this point it is 
stopped, or it may ignite the fuse, 
which will burn slowly, causing a 
“hang fire.” In this latter case the 
fire finally reaches the train of powder 
in the fuse and is conveyed back to 
the detonating cap, thus exploding the 
charge. Or again the cap may be 
“dead,”’ and even though the flame 
does reach it, it fails to explode. 


In any event it is not safe to go back 
to the hole for 24 hours, and then a 
new hole should be drilled close to the 
missed hole and fired. 

Under no circumstances should 
the tamping in a missed hole be 
bored out and the hole fired again. 


The safest way, however, is to fire 
with an electric battery. If this is 
done and the hole then misses fire, the 
wires may be disconnected from the 
battery and the miner may return to 
the hole in safety. 


Old and experienced miners will 
often employ the most dangerous meth- 
ods simply because they hope to save 
some 30 or 40 cents’ worth of powder. 


The foregoing true story is one of 
many instances where the powder and 
time saved are at the expense of a 
human life. Furthermore, the price 
of this carelessness was not fully paid 
by the suffering of one miner and the 
death of his buddy; the families of 
both men were compelled to pay an 
undeserved penalty. 


Mr. Miner, is it worth while? 


accounts of real happenings where the price of carelessness has been death and disaster. We will pay from ten to twenty 


dollars for every story of the kind published on this page. It is only through a knowledge of the mistakes of others 
that we can hope to eliminate recklessness and inaugurate an era of careful obedience on the part of all those who are 


FE foreword was suggested by Forney L. Parker, of Joliett, Penn. We wish other readers would contribute | 


engaged in mining.—Editor. 
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An Insulated Car litching 
By H. Crhypr ELKINns* 


As a safety precaution the Washington Coal and Coke 
Co. has installed and is now using the insulated wagon 
hitching, shown in the accompanying illustration, between 
the electric locomotive and the cars when transporting 
miners to and from the mine. These hitchings, five of 
which are in use in the company’s mines at Star Junction, 
Penn., are about 18 in. long over all. They consist of a 
dry, hard wood, c r preferably a fiber block, which is 
strapped upon two aes with the same grade of i iron that 
is used in ordinary hitchings. 

The use of such a hitching effectually prevents the 
current from the locomotive from traveling back along the 







Mood or Fiber 
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HITCHING 


THE INSULATED 


trip of cars and thus finding its way to the rail. With 
the ordinary arrangement of cars and locomotive, it is 
not at all uncommon for the current to find its way back 
along the trip and thus to the rail, particularly if the 
rail is heavily sanded. A severe explosion of powder 
which oceurred at Fayette City in January is believed to 
have been caused by such a stray current. As this hitch- 
ing is placed immediately behind the locomotive and the 
wood or fiber forms an effective insulator, it is impossible 
for the iron of the cars to become energized. 


& 
More Random Notes 
By MINE SUPERINTENDENT 


The thanks of the progressive mine managers should be 
given to Messrs. Cornet and Shubart for boosting the 
rotary dump. It deserves all the praise they gave it 
and then some. In my opinion it is easily the most 
elficient dump that can be installed, and I hope I will be 
able to get one for one of our tipples which is to be 
remodeled. 

Mr. Deloney’s paper on the missing mine foremen is 
distinctly interesting and instructive. JI think he has 
overlooked one point that accounts for a part of the 
discrepancy—that is, the number of men in the mines 
who get certificates and then return to their old jobs 
without making an effort to obtain a foreman’s position. 

An accident to which my attention was recently called 
has given me cause for a good deal of thought on the 
question of moral responsibility. It seems to me that 
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many of us are legally right but morally wrong when we 
allow men of limited intelligence, even though they be 
experienced miners, to carry on their persons such deadly 
things as detonators, or caps as they are usually called. 

The victim of the accident was on his way out of the 
mine and had some No, 7 detonators in his trousers 
pocket and is believed to have had a stick of coalite in a 
pocket of his jumper. The detonators were loose in a 
pocket carbide container made of heavy tin. The top was 
low and the man was bent over considerably and walking 
alongside the track. While on his way out an explosion 
occurred in his pocket, causing injuries from which he died 
in a few minutes. Upon examination of the body pieces of 
the can and of the detonators were found deeply driven 
into the flesh. It is evident that the detonators exploded 
from some cause, probably the jar of walking, possibly 
from the change in temperature from the cool mine air 
to the comparatively warm pocket. 


A CASE oF CARELESSNESS 


Our safety inspector caught a case here the other day 
that was even more reckless. A miner had just checked 
in and was filling his lamp when the inspector saw some- 
thing gleaming in the carbide can and upon investigation 
found a number of detonators mixed with the carbide. 
The miner, a negro, thought that was a perfectly safe way 
to carry them, as “they couldn’t shake about.” One 
hudders to think of what could easily have happened if 
a small piece of carbide had worked in against the 
fulminate and exploded it. 

All this leads up to the question of whether we have a 
right to preach “safety first” and yet allow the possibility 
of such dangerous methods in dozens of cases of which 
we can have no knowledge. It is only when accidents 
occur or when the fact is learned by chance that we know 
of our continual warnings being neglected. I figure that 
this danger is avoidable at little or no cost, and I hope 
some day to try my plan. Briefly, it is to use gang bosses 
over a group of miners and to have these men keep all 
the detonators for their section in a safe place. When a 
shot is needed the boss will see that the hole is properly 
placed and that the other conditions are right and will 
then furnish a detonator, supervise the loading of the— 
hole and then shoot it. The miner would furnish the 
explosive and be charged with the cost of the detonator. 

This service should cost not to exceed a cent a ton, 
and in mines where prepared sizes are made, the improve- 
ment in percentage of large coal should more than wipe 
out the cost. I think that this would be a long step 
toward safety and efficiency in certain mining sections, 
and as I know it is not new, I hope that some of the 
readers of Coal Age will give us the benefit of their 
experience with this or similar schemes. 

To jump back to the rotary dump for a moment, I 
want to ask why so few mines in low and medium seams 
are taking advantage of this dump in connection with a 
composite car having a bottom under the axles instead 
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of above. By the use of this simple change a considerable 
gain in capacity is obtained with the same overall height, 
the coal is moved in larger units, therefore more effi- 
ciently, and in the case of a new mine the cost of the 
change would be but trifling. 

I have been watching for a carefully compiled set of 
figures giving the comparative cost of gathering coal with 
the new combination locomotive and with the electric 
cable type under the same conditions, preferably on the 
same run. These figures would be interesting and 
instructive, and I hope they will soon appear in Coal Age. 


Imcreasing the Life of Rubber 
Pump Valves 


By TimotHy Ryan* 


Rubber pump valves for ordinary mine pumps may 
become a source of considerable trouble as well as 
expense. Not infrequently the hole through the rubber 
disk becomes enlarged because of the wear of this part 
upon the valve stem. Quite frequently a practically new 
valve, or at least one suitable in every other respect, is 
cast aside on account of this excessive wear and the 
enlargement of the stem hole. 

To obviate this difficulty a rubber bushing may be 
inserted in the stem hole. To accomplish this a valve 
with a large hole is punched so that this hole is somewhat 
larger still. A bushing or center piece may then be 
punched from an old valve to fit this enlarged hole. This 
center piece should, however, be cut a little larger than 
the hole it is to fit, and after both parts are treated with 
rubber cement, it may be forced into place. 

After the plug has been inserted and cemented in place, 
a hole may be punched in the center of the blank valve 
thus formed. When this central hole has again worn too 
large, the plug may 







ZE —S—_ be remoy 
ii oved and a 


YV/f/, new one substituted. 


By this means valve 
stems that have worn 
even to a considera- 
ble extent may be 
kept in service, as it 
is an easy matter to 


Vu fit the hole in the 


ith Plug or Bushin 
ace: 3 3 valve to the valve 
VIEW OF VALVE WITH AND stem. Thusedimhe 
WITHOUT BUSHING fay ae 
original size of the 
valve stem was 34 in. in diameter, but had become worn 
down to, say, 94 in., it is an easy matter to punch the hole 
in the valve to 5% in., thus making a close fit. 
I have used this method of repairing old valves for 
several months and find that it works with a considerable 
degree of satisfaction. 
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A Light Portable Drill 
By Wittiam FLEMINGt 


The accompanying illustration shows a drill which may 
be advantageously used for placing sight plugs in rooms 
and headings. It is also convenient for drilling holes for 
lights at switches, stations or sidetracks, as well as for 





*336 E. Walnut St., Hazleton, Penn. 
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putting up wire leading from the trolley to machines or 
pumps. 
m).: : 4 f < 
Chis drill weighs about 8 Ib. and may be easily carried 
and operated by one man. It can be adjusted for use in 
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DETAILS OF A CHEAP BUT PRACTICAL DRILL 


places varying in height from 3 to 6 ft. and will drill even 
hard rock. ‘This drill can be made in any ordinary mine 
blacksmith shop at small expense. 


Am Idea with a Suggestion 


That the Suecess Number of Coal Age, which will be 
issued Apr. 1, will deal with the most popular, the most 
interesting and the most important subject connected 
with mining is the idea. The suggestion is that every 
Coal Age reader help make the Success Number a success. 
This can be accomplished by a very little effort on the 
part of many men, and that effort will not be rewarded 
with a “thank you,” but in a more material and substan- 
tial way—namely, a check for real dollars. 

You will read the Success Number, and some of the 
articles will help you. Are you going to help the other 
fellow? Are you going to write a story about a man who 
has fought a good fight and won—a story that will put 
heart into a thousand other men who are finding the trail 
to their goal a rough and discouraging route to travel ? 

Are you going to tell the true facts concerning the 
successful outcome of your experiments with a new ma- 
chine or a new mining method? Are you going to show 
other fellows how you solved a problem that was yours 
yesterday and may be theirs today? Ask yourself where 
you would be right now if you had not the experiences 
of others to guide you. We must give as well as receive. 
Being a little busy isn’t an airtight, waterproof excuse. 

There are many men who are masters of their business, 
but no one else is aware of that fact. A well-written 
article is the best kind of self-advertisement and it is 
just as necessary to advertise brains and experience as it 
is soap or breakfast food. Many employers never discover 
the value of their employees until some other fellow wants 
to hire them. 
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SY NOPSIS—Many large and well-equipped mines 
are prevented from securing a large output by 
inadequate yard facilities. A proper movement of 
cars and continuous operation of the tipple go far 
to insure a large daily tonnage. 





Failure to reach large daily outputs in bituminous-coal 
mining plants is seldom caused by delays in the movement 
of the coal between the time it is dumped in the tipple 
for sizing and the time it is charged into the railroad 
cars for shipment. Screening and coal-preparation plants 
are usually designed with sufficient capacity to take care 
of momentary peak loads of 100 per cent. more than the 
average output for the reason that for short periods of 
time they are obliged to handle material at this rate. 

An inspection of various coal-mining plants would lead 
one to believe that low capacities can be traced, almost 
without exception, to shutdowns of the tipple machinery 
on account of lack of loaded cars at the dump. Plants 
actually getting a large tonnage are the ones whose tipple 
machinery is kept continuously supplied with coal and 
seldom wait for its coming from the mines, 

An inspection of a majority of the larger operations in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia where the output is not 
satisfactory from a tonnage standpoint leads me to believe 
that the trouble is the result of cramped yardage for the 
manipulation of the loaded and empty trips of cars or of 
yards so laid out as not to permit the return of the cars 
with the minimum of handling. This results in serious 
congestion and hampers the capacity of the operation. 

At one operation observed the track layout was such as 
to make it necessary for the empty trip approaching the 
portal to cross the tracks provided for bringing loaded 
trips from the mine to the tipple. It seemed invariably 
the case that the empty trip was crossing these tracks at 
a time when the outcoming loaded trip arrived, with 
the result that the loaded trip would have to come to a 
stop at a point where there was a slight grade. When 
the tracks were again clear, it was no easy matter to start 
the long trip of loaded cars and get them up to speed, 
without the use of much sand. This condition would 
naturally be much aggravated in wintertime with frosty 
rails to contend with. 

Frequently the empty cars coming out of the tipple 
accumulate, and valuable time is lost before they are 
returned to the working faces. Often places are found 
where the use of a small mechanical car feeder would tend 
to keep the coal in motion until the haulage motor could 
return from the main headings and take away the 
accumulated empties. Frequently also it is apparent that 
a few dollars spent in the laying out of additional tracks 
would save hours of idle time for the entire tipple crew 
and increase the loading of coal for market. 

If large daily outputs are to be obtained it is necessary 
to have plenty of storage for trips of both loads and 
empties. The problem resolves itself into the parallel of 
a large railroad shifting yard on a small scale. Take 
for instance the yards of a large transfer station, where 
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By H. Reisser* 


all the tracks are brought to the peak, or the highest 
point in elevation. Flying switches are essential, and it 
is amazing how quickly cars are grouped into their proper 
trains and in how short a time this may be accomplished. 
This would be impossible if any congestion existed. The 
same is true of the handling of a yard system of a mine. 

It is customary for a loaded trip to be brought to the 
tipple by the electric locomotive and for the motor to 
uncouple from the trip, switch out to a run-around track, 
and either to push back the standing empty trip or to 
proceed to the front of it and pull it back into the mine, 
where the cars are run singly or in pairs to the working 
Troonis. 

\\here mechanical car feeders are employed, the motor 
first pushes the trip into the feeders. Since trips at many 
operations’ comprise from 50 to 100 cars and modern 
fecders are designed with almost unlimited capacities so 
that oncoming loaded trips may be attached to the one 
icing hauled by the feeder, this mechanism takes the place 
of the motor, allowing it more time in which to haul 
empties back to the working rooms. 

livery minute is especially valuable in the morning, 
when all the night cars clog up the main headings and 
the day men are crying for empties to load. This 
condition can be eliminated quickly if there is sufficient 
storage capacity out in the yard. 

The accompanying illustration gives a detailed outline 
of what has been installed at one of the largest and most 
modern mines in western Pennsylvania, and an explana- 
tion of this trackage and ground system will convey a 
clear idea to the reader. 

Ata point A some 1,200 ft. behind the dumping points 
of the tipple all the loaded cars from the several mine 
openings are brought to two common loaded tracks. It 
will be noticed that two crossovers have been provided 
io take care of emergencies such as car derailments, 
accidents to machinery in the tipple, ete. For purposes 
of storage, then, it would be possible to accommodate 250 
cars on both tracks, the car length usually being 10 ft. 
over all. 

Electric locomotives bring the loaded trips, varying 
from 50 to 75 ears, to a point B, where they uncouple 
and switch out directly over the returning empty tracks 
of the cars coming from the kickbacks in the tipple. The 
motor track is elevated high enough, however, to allow 
the empties to pass under it into the pockets at the foot 
of the empty trip makers, and the locomotive returns by 
the motor track to a point C, where it gets in front of 
the waiting empty trips made up by the mechanical 
‘eeders and returns them to the mine. Crippled cars are 
taken from the trip at a point D and sent for repairs to 
a point FH. 

By this method supplies for inside the mine are taken 
from the supply house at a point F and sand and oil for 
the locomotive at a point G. The motor barn is situated 
at a point H, easy of access both for housing at quitting 
time and for repairs. 

It will be noticed that the loaded and empty tracks are 
always clear and that the chances of congestion at any 
time are remote. 
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There are of course many circumstances which might 
forbid the scheming out of such an elaborate system 
as that shown here. The contour of the ground is not 
always adapted to such a plan. It is, however, money 
well spent if the various points mentioned are given 
careful attention in design; and if at all possible, 
especially when overhead expenses and upkeep run high, 
it is wise to eliminate every possible source of delay in 
handling the daily output. 

The plan described is of course mainly adaptable to 
slope and drift mines where plenty of ground between 
tipple and drift mouth is available. I have, however, seen 
the same kind of a plan developed in operations where 
the coal bed les high above the railroad tracks, this 
being commonly the case in West Virginia. In this 

instance it succeeded in bringing 
Hin up the tonnage considerably at the 
mine where it was adopted. 

In an operation where the coal is 
located considerably above the load- 
ing tracks there may be of course 
more or less expense in construct- 
ing a tramroad on the hillside to 
meet the elimination of congestion 
as outlined, but such a plan could 
be well worked out to a smaller 
scale and would probably pay for 
the effort and expense in the in- 
creased tonnage. 

The plan would not be so adap- 
table in a shaft proposition from 
an economical standpoint, since the 
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and how essential is the elimination of congestion and 
delays. This can only be accomplished by plenty of 
yard room, either above or below ground, well planned 
in advance, so that it will not be affected by continual 
expansion. <A carefully planned layout will quickly pay 
for itself whether the operation be a slope, drift or shaft 
mine. 
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Camada’s Coal Production 


The preliminary report of the mineral production of 
Canada during 1915 by John McLeish, of the Canadian 
Department of Mines, gives the total production of coal 
at 13,209,371 short tons, valued at $31,957,757, as against. 
13,637,529 tons in 1914, valued at $33,471,801, a decrease 
of 3.14 per cent. in quantity and 4.52 per cent in value. 

The Nova Scotia production was 7,429,888 tons, the 
Alberta production 3,320,431 tons (later advices from 
Alberta give the figures at 3,229,969) and the British 
Columbia output 2,089,966 tons, the production of other 
provinces being relatively small. 

The exports were 1,766,543 tons, valued at $5,406,058, 
as compared with exports of 1,423,126 tons in 1914, 
valued at $3,880,175, an increase of 2.41 per cent. in 
volume. Imports were bituminous round and run-of- 
mine, 6,105,794 tons, value $7,564,369; bituminous slack, 
2,286,916 tons, value $2,027,256; and anthracite, 4,072,- 
192 tons, value $18,753,980; making a total of 12,465,902 
tons, valued at $28,345,605. 

In 1914 the imports aggregated 14,721,057 tons, valued 
at $39,801,498. The apparent consumption of coal was 
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TRACK LAYOUT AT A MODERN MINE IN 


expense would in some cases forbid the installation, be- 
cause the roof would require continuous support by con- 
crete or steel walls and two tracks are almost always the 
limit of span underground. This general scheme has 
been successfully adopted in Illinois. 

This is one good reason for believing that the’ slope 
and drift operation has a big advantage over the shaft 
proposition. There have been cases where large capac- 
ities have not been realized because of the congestion 
at the lifting point. These cases have occurred in the 
Pennsylvania fields, where the use of small mine cars 
becomes a necessity on account of the low beds of coal. 

At the drift and slope mines in such localities this 
disadvantage is overcome by keeping the dumps going con- 
tinually and handling six, seven, and even eight cars 
per minute. It will be seen from this how important 
it is to keep the trips, both loads and empties, moving 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


23,849,040 tons, as against a consumption in 1914 of 
26,852,323 tons. Canadian mines contributed 48 per cent. 
of the domestic consumption. 

The total output of oven coke during 1915 was 1,200,- 
%66 tons, as compared with 1,015,253 tons in 1914. The 
total quantity sold or used by the producers was 1,168,921 
tons, valued at $4,253,536 in 1915, as against 1,023,860 
tons, valued at $3,658,514 in 1914. Byproducts from 
coke ovens in 1915 included 10,448 tons of ammonium 
sulphate, 7,365,931 gal. of tar and 4,089,602,000 cu.ft. 
of gas. 

There was also for the first time a production of benzol 
and associated compounds. The production of trinitro- 
toluene near the close of the year was reported as 100,000 
lb. per week. There were about 1,742 coke ovens in 
operation at the end of the year, as compared with 797 
at the end of 1914. 
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SY NOPSIS—When the miner places his check 
on the hook of the car he loads he takes the in- 
itial step in a great accounting system. This 
system, which is at once intricate and complete, is 
carried out almost entirely by the use of adding 
machines. The mining company has thus sub- 
stituted mechanical for manual methods of keeping 
records. 





Both conditions and practices im modern mining are 


undergoing alterations. Hven the miner himself has 
changed. Facetious writers have dubbed the modern 


coal digger “the gentleman of parts” in the mining 
world. ‘They say that his work will soon be classed 
among the clean-collar jobs. True, he still lacks a valet 
to hand him his shovel and light his meerschaum (Mis- 
sourl or genuine), but even this condition may be in 
time overcome. 

The changeless mule, survivor among the world’s an- 
cient burden bearers, still demonstrates that he is a factor 
to be reckoned with. The smoky oil lamp and the dreaded 
firedamp have gone into the limbo of things outgrown, 
but the long- eared denizen of many climes holds on with 
characteristic steadfastness. 

While the pick, like the mule, cannot be altogether dis- 
pensed with on account of difficult locations out of reach 
of machines, the major portion of modern mining is 
nevertheless done mechanically, either by electric or pneu- 
matic coal cutters. In the Crow’s Nest mine the power 
is electricity. Whereas in pick mining the miner does both 
the work of mining and loading into the wagon or mine 
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car, in machine operation the work is divided into four 
parts—undercutting by the machine operator or cutter, 
scraping out the bug dust from the kerf by the helper 
as the cutting proceeds, shooting down the coal by the 
shotfirer and loading it into cars by the loaders. 

It is near the face that the mule plays his part; he 
Ee: and gathers the cars. Here, too, is where the 
little brass check plays its part. Even before the miner 
encis his shovel mto the mass of broken lumps, he 
reaches down inside the car and hangs a little brass check 


on a hook. ‘This little disk is the miner’s passport to 
bread and butter. It indicates by its number who loaded 
the wagon. 


CnHEcks CANNoT BE EAsILy CHANGED 


\\hen a check is placed far down in a loaded coal car, 

is practically inaccessible to any unscrupulous person 
who might wish to replace it with one of his own. It is 
covered with almost a ton of coal. When the tippleman 
dumps a carload of coal into the screen, he knows who 
should be paid for loading it; so he does his part in the 
accounting system by hanging the check which the car 
contains on a peg with others of that particular miner’s 
At the end of the day that miner’s work is fig- 
ured from the number of checks bearing his work number. 

Important as is his réle in the mining game, the 
mule’s work soon ends. It lasts until the car is hauled 
from the room where the coal was produced to a feeder 
track. Here the long-eared friend of the miner is sup- 
planted by an electric locomotive, which hauls the cars 
in trips to the main haulageway. Here the locomotive in 
turn is at the end of its journey; a cable does the rest. 
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A mile away on the surface this cable winds upon a 
drum 10 ft. in diameter which is driven by electricity. 
It brings from the ground at each trip a long string of 
cars loaded with coal. At the end of their rail journey 
the mine cars reach the tipple and their contents are 
finally deposited into railroad cars on the siding. 

Eight hundred miners who work in the Crow’s Nest 
mine, together with their families, live within a stone’s 
throw of the mouth of the mine and form the population 
of a town of nearly 2,000 people. This is a model little 
town, popularly known as Crow’s Nest, although its cor- 
rect name is Hempfield. The homes in this hamlet are 
well kept. The miners earn from $100 to $175 per 
month, and the popular misconception of the downtrod- 
den, abused, half-fed, poorly clothed miner finds here no 
foundation whatever in fact. The town has its school- 
house, amusement hall and auditorium. Every bit of 
ground and every building except the schoolhouse is 
owned by the mining company, the Keystone Coal and 
Coke Co. This company donated the land, and the town- 
ship built the schoolhouse. 


PurcHasep Power Is EMPLoyED 


Electricity is used exclusively in the operation of the 
Crow’s Nest mine, and there is not a smokestack about 
the place. The Keystone company does not even make 
its own electricity. Coal can be sold, so why burn it? 
Electric current is as cheap to buy as it is to manufac- 
ture ; furthermore, purchased energy is less trouble. Con- 
sequently the company buys “juice” from an interurban 
power house near-by. 

The Crow’s Nest mine is, however, only one of 16 
coal mines operated by the Keystone company. All of 
them, like the Crow’s Nest, are in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, which with Fayette and Allegheny Coun- 
ties, produce approximately one-third of the soft coal 
mined in the United States. 

From the standpoint of production the Keystone Coal 
and Coke Co. is one of the largest of Pennsylvania’s bitu- 
minous operators. All the mines are under the manage- 
ment of a general superintendent. Under this general 
superintendent are superintendents in immediate charge 
of the various plants. Each superintendent’s orders are 
executed through an outside foreman, who has charge of 
all operations aboveground, and an inside or mine fore- 
man, whose authority includes all the work below the 
surface. 

When a miner places a brass check on a coal car, he 
puts in motion the accounting system of the Keystone 
Coal and Coke Co. After the tipple man has counted 
the checks, the total goes on his tally sheet, which is 
turned over to the mine office each day. The figures 
there contained are then credited to the miners on the 
semimonthly payroll. 

After the railroad cars are loaded they are carded to 
the consignee’s destination, and the shipping clerk makes 
note of the car initials and number and makes up a 
daily typewritten report in triplicate, the original being 
forwarded direct to the branch office through which the 
sale -was effected. This original is shown in Form 1. 
From the sales office the customer is notified of the ship- 
ment. 'The duplicate and triplicate sheets are forwarded 
to the accounting department in the general office, a dif- 
ferent tint of paper being used for each branch sales 
office. The duplicate copy is retained in the files of the 
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KEYSTONE COAL AND COKE COMPANY 
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RAMMOAD WEIGHTS AT POINT OF SHIPMENT TO GOVEAN ALL SETTLEMENTS. 


FORM 3. SHIPMENT RECORD MADE OUT IN DUPLICATE 
general office, and the triplicate, after the railroad scale 
weights which govern all settlements has been inserted, 
is returned to the mine office for the information of the 
superintendent. 


DETAILS OF THE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Referring again to the duplicate copy of the shipping 
report, which is shown in Form 2, it will be noticed that 
from this report the invoices are made up in triplicate. 
The original and duplicate sheets are forwarded daily. to 
the branch office through which the sale was effected, 
from which office the original or customer’s invoice is 
mailed to the customer. The duplicate, punched for 
loose-leaf binding, then becomes a shipping record for 
the information of the branch office. The triplicate sheet, 
corresponding in all respects to the duplicate, becomes the 
shipping record, which is retained in the general office. 

The duplicate and triplicate sheets have additional 
columns to provide for figures which do not appear on the 
customer’s invoice, but are intended to give credit for 
production to the respective mines from which the ship- 
ments were made. As this information is all inserted at 
the time the invoices are made it gives to the branch 
office all the data in regard to the shipments through 
that office which appear on the permanent record of the 
general office. 

The monthly statement of customers’ accounts, shown 
in Form 3, is handled on the same general plan, thus 
giving the branch office a complete and continuous record, 
corresponding in all respects with the record on file in 


‘the general office. 


In making up these reports a 17-column duplex (two- 
total) adding machine is used. ‘This is so arranged that 
the keyboard may be divided into sections for printing 
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dates in one column, car numbers in another and weights 
in still another. The third division, the one taking care 
of the weights, is the only one that accumulates or adds. 

By virtue of the two-total mechanism the total of each 
day’s weights may be printed on the paper, and incident- 
ally stored up in the machine so that on completion of 
the invoice a grand total of all the daily weights may 
be printed instantly. 

With new uses for the adding machine being constantly 
discovered, the Keystone Coal and Coke Co, has gradually 
been shifting its accounting work over from the manual 
to the mechanical method. It now has but little work 
being done in any other way than by machines, most of 
which are electrically operated. 

Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


Frequently it seems as if I am fated to behold men at 
their best and men at their worst, and ofttimes the same 
men appear as examples of both best and worst within 
very brief intervals of time. 

Not long ago we had what promised to be a serious 
mine fire, and but for the bravery of one of our miners, 
Tom Logan, would have lost a large part of one of our 
mines. Not until the fire was completely under control 
would Tom consent to leave his post, and by that time 
he had become so weak that he had to be assisted up the 
slope. As he came out of the pit mouth some of the 
men standing around started to cheer him, but he silenced 
them quickly and returned their well-meant applause by 
taking them to task most unmercifully for their unconcern 
about their employer’s property. “We needed you fellows 
inside, and you didn’t show up,” was the way he expressed 
it. Several weeks later the directors of our company sent 
him a check for $500 just to show him that they 
appreciated what he had done. When I presented him 
with the check, he seemed much surprised, and finally 
remarked that he had only done his duty and really did 
not know whether he ought to accept the check. 

Later, when some of his friends attempted to con- 
gratulate him upon his good fortune, he remarked that 
if the company ever had another fire, it would become 
necessary to have a bookkeeper on hand to count the 
volunteers and keep them in line, so solicitous would 
everyone become about the company’s welfare. His 
sarcasm had a marked effect upon several of the young 
bloods who had refused to lend a hand on the day of the 
fire, and one young man in particular felt the fling so 
keenly that he left camp. 

Today Tom Logan has again come into prominence, but 
in quite a different manner. He comes before us this time 
as a plaintiff in a damage suit against our company, said 
suit having been brought as a complete surprise by one of 
the most contemptible “shyster” lawyers in the state. 
‘““Shyster” lawyers in general have a way of playing strange 
tricks with company loyalty, and this particular one has 
played many of them, nor has it ever been possible to 
anticipate his next move; but it is doubtful if a single 
resident of our camp could have believed yesterday that 
Tom Logan would consent to appear in connection with 
such a man’s activities. 

Our company years ago adopted a liberal policy in 
treating with men who had grievances or even fancied 
that they had grievances, and as a result conscientious 
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attorneys seldom have occasion to resort to suits against 
us; but the “shysters” look with disfavor upon a plan that 
requires them to show their hand before entering suit, 
and. in consequence they generally enter suit and then 
come around to see about the settlement. Now when a 
lawyer enters suit without first talking the matter over 
with us, we decide immediately that he is a “shyster” and 
assume that his case is without merit, and plan a vigorous 
defense on that basis. 

Win or lose, we always lose the plaintiff as an employee; 
and therein we have felt lies our hope of breaking up 
the practice, since good men eventually must question 
whether the suggestion of ill-gotten gains as pictured by 
the “shysters” can justify them in jeopardizing their 
standing with our company. But if men like Tom Logan 
can be led into such treachery, we must have made little 
progress. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Injury Through Derailment of Cars—An employee engaged 
in loading cars in a mine room did not assume the risk of be- 
ing injured through derailment of a motor, unless he pre- 
viously knew of the defective condition which caused the ac- 
cident and the attending dangers. (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peazls, Moore vs. Consolidation Coal Co., 178 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 1136.) 

Status of Former Employees Under Dlinois Mining Act—A 
miner who had resigned his employment, but who, with the 
operator’s consent, returned to the mine to obtain his tools, 
was entitled to the protection of the provisions of the Illi- 
nois Mining Act which require inspection of mines, post- 
ing of warnings and exclusion of men from dangerous gas- 
eous places. (Illinois Supreme Court, Romani vs. Shoal Creek 
Coal Co., 111 Northeastern Reporter, 88.) 


Injury to Mine Motorman—An operator is liable for injury 


to one motorman caused by another negligently producing a 
collision between their respective cars. The injured man is 
not prevented from recovering on the ground of contributory 


negligence because he operated his car without lights, if the 
ear was not equipped with them or if existing lighting ap- 
pliances were so defective that they could not be used. (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, King vs. Stearns Coal Co., 181 South- 
western Reporter, 329.) 


Breach of Employer’s Statutory Duty as Negligence—W hen 
it appears that an employee has been injured by cogwheels 
left unguarded by the employer in violation of statute, the 
employer can escape liability for damages only by showing 
that contributory negligence on the part of the employee was 
the direct cause of the accident. And when a workman is 
killed under circumstances to which there are no eyewitnesses 
he is presumed to have exercised ordinary care for his own 
safety. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Maurer vs. Rogers, 95 
Atlantic Reporter, 593.) 


Valid Combinations Under Sherman Act.—The Sherman 
Antitrust Act is not violated by the combination through a 
holding company of a coal mining company and a railroad 
corporation, unless it appears that unlawful practices are re- 
sorted to with a tendency to the restraint of competition in 
the production of coal. No violation results from the fact 
that the coal-company holds extensive tracts of coal lands in 
excess of present needs and that that company produces a 
large percentage of all of a particular kind of coal mined. 
(United States District Court, Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania; United States vs. Reading Co.; 226 Reporter, 229.) 


Rights Under Leases—When a coal mining lease is ambig- 
uous in its terms, an interpretation acted upon by the parties 
becomes binding upon them, although the language would 
have equally permitted another construction. The fact that 
the administrator of an estate received rental moneys pur- 
porting to be in full for rentals due under a coal lease did 
not prevent the beneficiaries of the estate from claiming a 
balance actually due, where they had no knowledge of the 
situation of affairs at the time the payments were made and 
the lessee was fully advised as to the situation. (Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, Tustin vs. Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co., 95 Atlantic Reporter, 595.) 
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SY NOPSIS—Although coal is known to exist in 
all of the larger and several of the smaller of the 
Islands of the Philippine archipelago, its commer- 
cial development has never been a success. This 
is due to the heavy pitches of the coal beds, to the 
inferior keeping and stocking qualities of the coal 
and to a lack of adequate capital. 





The history of coal mining in the Philippines is the 
record of a long succession of failures extending from 
the early part of the last century to the present time. 
Yet well-established evidence shows that much coal is 
present in the islands, that some of it is of good quality, 
that practically all of it can be used as fuel and that 
the local market requires a tonnage of distinctly com- 
mercial proportions. It is the purpose of this paper to 
describe the coal resources of the Philippines and to dis- 
cuss the conditions which have retarded their development. 

Coal was first recognized in the Philippine Islands in 
the year 1827, by engineers of the Spanish government. 
The original discovery was made on the Island of Cebu, 
but within a comparatively short term of years the fact 
was realized that practically every one of the larger is- 
lands of the Philippine group contained coal. There 
have been no important discoveries of coal since the 
American occupation except within fields the limits of 
which had been fairly well defined by the Spaniards. 

The Spanish government endeavored persistently to 
develop Philippine coal for use in its navy and for inter- 
island shipping in order to replace the imported Cardiff 
coal. ‘ 

Special inducements were offered private capital to en- 
gage in coal mining. On several occasions the services 
of government mining engineers were lent to private 
companies over extended periods. At one time the ordi- 
nary laws were suspended and a liberal concession cover- 
ing the best-known field was granted to a stock company. 
In spite of these efforts, however, no coal mining worthy 
of the name had been accomplished when the Philippines 
were finally turned over to the United States. 


Coat Is EXEMPT FROM WHARFAGE TAX 


The Philippine government established by the United 
States followed Spain in fostering the development of 
the local coal fields. Coal, with two other products, is 
exempt from the wharfage tax of $1 per ton which is 
levied on all other Philippine exports. Domestic coal 
mining is protected by an import duty of 25c. United 
States currency per ton on all foreign coal. The United 
States Army, through Governor-General Taft, created a 
coal-land reserve, including part of one of the most prom- 
ising fields, and spent a large sum of money in explora- 
tion. A private company which entered the same field, 
taking advantage of the example and experience of the 
army engineers, later received the support of the civil 
government through loans of the services of government 
engineers, government contracts for a considerable pro- 





*Published by permission of the director of the Bureau of 
Science, Manila. 
+Chief, Division of Mines, Bureau of Science, Manila. 
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portion of the output and an advance of capital for the 
construction of storage bunkers. Yet today, while the 
imports of coal amount to 500,000 metric tons annually, 
there is no active coal mine in the Philippine Islands, 
and the total Philippine production, Spanish and Amer- 
ican, has been only 125,000 metric tons. 

This condition of affairs is due, I believe, to the fol- 
lowing principal causes: 1. The discontinuity of the 
coal beds as a result of extensive minor faulting and, to 
a lesser degree, to nonuniform conditions of sedimenta- 
tion at the time the coal beds were laid down, with conse- 
quently restricted lateral extension of the beds. 2. The 
steep angle at which the beds are commonly tilted. 3. 
Prevailingly bad roof and floor conditions. 4. The fact 
that much of the coal cannot be stored because of its 


TABLE 1. GEOLOGIC SECTION OF PHILIPPINE COAL-BEARING 
ROCKS, BASED ON EXPOSURES AT ULING, CEBU 


reek Approximate 
Character and Description Thickness 
Age of Constituent Members in Feet 


Complex of deep-seated, intrusive, effusive and 
metamorphic rocks. 
Oligocene (?) Unconformity fine conglomerate and grit de- Varies up to 100 
rived from Pre-Tertiary complex; fairly well 
bedded and much indurated. 
Coal, nonuniform bed, much squeezed; samples 3 
from some outcrops coke. 
Conglomerate and grit as above. Varies up to 100 
Limestone, thoroughly crystalline, blue to yellow- 100 
ish white in color; contains abundant casts of 
foraminifera, among which Heterostegina 
margaritatu Schlumberger, a _lepidocyclina 
found in the Oligocene near Dax, France, was 
identified provisionally by Smith. 


Pre-Tertiary 


Miocene Shale, thin-bedded, with occasional sandstone 1,000 
beds; gray on fresh exposure, weathering to 
browns and yellows. 
Coarse sand, or grit, and conglomerate. > 100 
Shale and sandstone. Me 200 
Coal, sub-bituminous. 2 
Shale and sandstone. hi 50 
Coal, sub-bituminous. 2 
Shale and sandstone. 25 
Coal, sub-bituminous. 2 
Shale parting. 3 in. to 2 
Coal, sub-bituminous. 2 
Shale and sandstone, alternating beds and zones. 1,000 
Coal, sub-bituminous. 5 to 12 


Shale and sandstone, alternating thick beds and 600 
zones; a prominent quartz-sandstone or grit 
near base; base of shale contains Vicarya callosa 
Jenk., a Miocene fossil. 
Coal, sub-bituminous. 3 to 6 
Shale and sandstone, massive. 400 
Limestone, white, crystalline, massively and im- Varies up to 500 
perfectly bedded; not everywhere present. 
Smith has identified Lithothamnium ramossissi- 
mum Reuss. and Lepidocyclina insulaenatalis 
Chap. in this limestone, type Miocene fossils. 
Pliocene and Clays and sands containing a varying proportion 300 
Pleistocene of voleanic tuff; massively and imperfectly bed- 
ded; at places this horizon consists entirely of 
extremely fine, white tuff; voleanic flows and 
agglomerates at base; the clays and sands are 
unconsolidated, but the sands may be ce- 
mented with calcium carbonate. 
Limestone, yellow, soft and coralliferous; lacking 100 
in some sections. 
Sandstone, medium-grained and calcareous; reg- 300 
ularly bedded; contains tuff. 
Limestone, yellow, soft and coralliferous; imper- 100 
fectly bedded; not always present. 
Unconformity. 
Recent Raised beaches, coral reefs and modern alluvium. 50 


Total maximum thickness........ 6,000 


liability to spontaneous combustion and to disintegration, 
or slacking. 5. The inaccessibility of some of the best 
coal and the generally poorer quality of the coal in the 
beds which have been least disturbed by dynamism and 
which are consequently most available to the prospector- 
miner. 6. The lack of adequate capital. These inhibi- 
tive factors will be considered in detail. 

Philippine coal is now generally conceded to be of 
Miocene age, the earliest deposition having taken place 
perhaps in the Oligocene. The first Spanish geologists 
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in the field hastily concluded that they had to do with 
true Paleozoic coal. Later, the coal was recognized as 
Tertiary and was assigned to the Eocene, but the re- 
searches of Becker’ and Smith’ have now pretty definitely 
established the positions of the principal beds in the 
Miocene. 

The Miocene series is widely distributed throughout 
the Philippine Islands, but not all the exposed sections 
reveal the presence of coal. It appears that conditions 
of sedimentation were not uniform over the whole area 
and that coal was not everywhere laid down. It has 
been noted that where the Miocene beds contain petrole- 
um, as they do in southern Luzon and in Leyte, no coal 
is found. There is a suggestion that the one class of 
hydrocarbon is substituted for the other; however this 
may be, coal is found at one place and petroleum at 
another in the same series of rocks and in about the 
same stratigraphic position. 

A typical and fairly complete section of the Philippine 
coal-bearing series is encountered in the Uling coal field, 
near the town of Naga, Cebu. The Uling section, some- 
what generalized, is shown in Table No. 1. 

It should be emphasized that the total thickness of 
the series and the thicknesses of the individual members 
as described in Table No. 1 are not constant. Some of 
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beds is fairly constant throughout the archipelago, fol- 
lowing the two principal tectonic lines, which trend 
north-northwest and north-northeast. Severe movement 
has scattered the beds at places so that the coal comes 
from the mine in fine sizes only. Such coal, however, 
owing to incipient metamorphism, is of higher quality 
than undisturbed portions of the same bed. 

Coal has been found on practically all of the larger 
islands of the archipelago, and in some of them at 
numerous places. The following list includes the prin- 
cipal known fields: 

1. Polillo field (off the eastern coast of central Luzon). 

2. Batan field (off the eastern coast of southeastern 
Luzon) ; East Batan; West Batan; Gatbo, Sorsogon (on 
adjacent mainland). 

3. Mindoro field (southeastern Mindoro). 

+. Masbate field (southeastern Masbate). 

5. Cebu field; Compostela-Danao, including Cujuma- 
jumayan Valley (north-central Cebu); Uling (south- 
central Cebu). 

6. Mindanao field (western Mindanao). 

Polillo hes off the main routes of interisland travel in 
the Philippines, and while the coal there is of relatively 
high quality, it has received less attention than the coal 
in some of the other fields because of its isolation. The 
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the coal fields do not show all six of the coal beds. Often 
the overlying Pliocene and Pleistocene formations are 
lacking, either having been removed or not having been 
deposited over the entire Miocene area. 

STRUCTURE OF THE CoAL FIELDS 

It has already been intimated that the structure of 
the Philippine coal fields is complex. The Miocene rocks 
have been tilted and folded very generally over the island 
group. They have also been faulted, but while the faults 
are numerous, the throws are not usually great. Locally, 
the coal-bearing rocks have been thoroughly metamor- 
phosed, both by intrusion and by regional dynamism, but 
at only one place has coal been found in metamorphosed 
rocks. 

The coal beds are often highly inclined. Complete 
overturns have been encountered in mining, and beds have 
been followed up one limb, across the crest, and down 
the other limb of a sharp anticline. The strike of the 





1G. W.. Becker, “Report of the Geology of the Philippine 
Islands,’ 21st annual report, United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, 1901. 

“Warren D. Smith, “Contributions to the Stratigraphy and 
Fossil Invertebrate Fauna of the Philippine Islands,” ‘“Philip- 
pine Journal of Science,” Sec. A, 8, Manila, 1913. 


suggestion that the natural harbor at Binangonan de 
Lampon, on the eastern coast of Luzon, near Polillo, 
be improved and connected by rail with Manila, has been 
considered at various times. Such a development would 
enhance the commercial value of the Polillo coal. 

Outcrops which probably represent four distinct beds 
of coal have been found on the Anibauan River, near the 
eastern coast of the island. Two of these beds are con- 
sidered to be of workable thickness, the thicker bed 
yielding about 6 ft. of clean coal. The field has been 
prospected superficially, but no mining has been at- 
tempted. The coal is classed from analyses as bituminous 
to sub-bituminous. The beds are folded along a west- 
northwest axis, and minor faulting is revealed which 
makes the correlation of the different outcrops uncertain. 
At Burdeus, within two miles of the best outcrops, there 
are natural harbor possibilities. 

In the Batan Island field is included the coal at Gatbo, 
Sorsogon Province, on the adjacent mainland. Batan 
Island itself has been the scene of the most extensive coal 
mining undertaken by Americans. At East Batan, a 
small town near the eastern end of the island, the Kast 
Batan Coal Mining Co. operated a small mine from 1908 
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to 1912 inclusive, exploration having been initiated in 
1905. Outcrops of four different beds have been exam- 
ined in this region, but mining was confined to a single 
bed about 5 ft. in thickness, with a 1-in. shale parting 
about 114 ft. from the roof. 

This bed, which lies in the upper portion of the coal- 
bearing series, proved to be quite uniform in section. The 
strata are but little disturbed over the eastern half of 
Batan Island, and the bed mined dips only 15 deg. The 
coal is a black lignite, and its poor quality was indirectly 
the cause of the final cessation of mining operations. 

Probably 80,000 metric tons of coal was recovered 
at Hast Batan. The portal of the main slope was ad- 
jacent to a fair natural harbor and only 40 ft. above 
tidewater. The larger part of the workings were below 
sea level, although not actually beneath the floor of the 
sea, since the bed dipped away from the coast. A service- 
able mine plant had been accumulated, including a dock 
with loading tower, steam haulage from mine to dock, 
wire-rope haulage on the main slope, 4,000-ton storage 
bunkers, tipple, mine pumps and ventilating fans. 

The coal was mined from rooms driven up the dip, the 
rooms and pillars being of commonly employed dimen- 
sions. Generally no powder was used, but the coal was 
broken down by pick miners, after undercutting. Little 
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portal of this opening was just above sea level, adjacent 
to a good harbor, at Liguan. Several thousand tons of 
coal from the army mines were used on the transports 
with satisfactory results. 

The village of Gatbo, in Sorsogon Province, about 20 
mi. southwest of Batan Island, was the scene of one 
of the most famous attempts of the Spaniards to mine 
Philippine coal. According to the records of the under- 
ground work, four different beds were recognized, one of 
which varies in thickness from 10 to 25 ft. The beds 
are vertical and the coal appears to be of comparatively 
igh quality, although the one analysis available (see 
table of analyses) indicates only a fair coal. The Span- 
iards found the coal to be faulted and squeezed near the 
surface, but to improve in regularity with depth. Traces 
of an old tramway, which led from the beach to the prin- 
cipal outcrop, a distance of about a mile, may still be 
seen. The natural harbor conditions are bad at Gatbo. 

A black henite coal is found on the island of Mindoro, 
near the town of Bulalacao. Four beds are known to 
exist, one of which is about 12 ft. thick. The outcrops 
are about 6 mi. inland, and no attempt at exploitation, 
or even at thorough prospecting, has been made. 

Sub-bituminous coal occurs in eastern Masbate, about 
10 mi. inland from a fair natural harbor at Cataingan 





trouble was experienced from gas, in spite of the fact 
that the mine was badly ventilated and the miners car- 
ried naked lights. The immediate reasons for closing 
the mine at East Batan were a mine fire in a part of the 
workings, caving, and flooding with salt water, presum- 
ably from the sea, elsewhere. 

The western half of Batan Island constitutes the 
United States Army reservation, already spoken of. This 
part of the island has been subjected to folding processes 
and the coal is sub-bituminous to bituminous in quality, 
although the same horizon which yields the black lignite 
at East Batan is represented, and the two fields are only 
5 mi. apart. As many as eight beds are revealed in some 
of the diamond-drill holes put down by the army engi- 
neers; the thicknesses range up to 12 ft. 

Besides the diamond-drill exploration, which was un- 
satisfactory because of the broken condition of the beds 
and the softness of the inclosing rocks, a half-dozen small 
mines were opened on the reservation. As a rule these 
openings were abandoned as soon as a fault was encoun- 
tered. The last work done, however, about the end of 
the year 1910, passed through a fault zone and into good 
coal in solid ground before the work was suspended. The 
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Bay. The intervening country is of such character that 
a railway for transportation would not be unusually ex- 
pensive. Three beds ranging from 3 to 5 ft. in thick- 
ness outcrop in either limb of a sharp synelinal fold. 
The field has been carefully prospected and is believed to 
be of commercial importance. 

Cebu was the center of Spanish coal mining. The 
Compostela-Danao field includes two former mining dis- 
tricts in north-central Cebu, 6 to 8 mi. inland from the 
towns of Compostela and Danao, on the eastern coast of 
the island. The difficultly accessible Cajumajumayan 
Valley district may be considered as a part of the Danac 
district, the north end of which it joins. Four coal 
beds are found in each of these districts, the average 
thicknesses being about 2 ft., 3 ft., 5 ft. and 7 ft. respec- 
tively. In Cajumajumayan Valley one bed attains a 
thickness of 12 ft. The Compostela coal and most of 
the Danao coal is bituminous in quality, while the Ca- 
jumajumayan coal is sub-bituminous. 

The numerous small mines which the Spaniards opened 
at Danao and Compostela encountered minor faulting 
and broken ground, so that they were all abandoned before 
they attained any depth or distance from the surface. 
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The field was examined in 1907 by two prominent Amer- 
ican engineers ; 320 acres of coal land in Cajumajumayan 
Valley was patented at about that time and is presumably 
controlled by an American corporation. Structurally 
Jajumajumayan Valley is a syncline and the coal beds 
are fairly regular. 


E ULING Is « 20 MISING } 
Tue Unine Is A Promising FIELD 


The Uling coal field, already mentioned, lies about 8 
mi. inland from the town of Naga, Cebu. It was selected 
by Spanish government engineers late in the Spanish 
régime as the most promising Philippine coal field. With 
_outerops which apparently represent six different beds, 
it contains at least three beds of workable thickness. In 
1867 a rock tunnel was begun, which ultimately reached 
the principal coal bed at a distance of 2,000 ft. from its 
portal. The records show that in all about 17,000 metric 
tons of coal was mined in the Uling field. American 
capital has prospected the field incompletely, but no 
mining has been attempted since the Spanish time. The 
best outcrops can be followed for a distance of a mile 
along the eastern base of Mount Uling, the coal being 
exposed in the streams but covered in the intervening 
ridges: at Alpaco, two miles farther south, the same beds 
are encountered again. The beds strike north-northeast 
and dip under the mountain to the westward at high 
angles. Mount Uling takes its name from the native 
word (uling) for coal, or charcoal. 

The coal fields of Cebu form a discontinuous belt ex- 
tending from Alpaco on the south to Cajumajuman on 
the north. They are in mountainous country and must 
be approached through the canons of streams which are 
liable to frequent overflow, a condition which has dis- 
couraged exploitation. 

The principal known coal fields in Mindanao are in 
Moro Province (western Mindanao), about 145 mi. north 
of the provincial capital, Zamboanga. Two beds, 5 and 
8 ft. respectively in thickness, are found on Sibuguey 
tiver about 12 mi. inland from Sibuguey Bay. The 
coal is classed as bituminous. 

Near Dumanquilas Bay, in the same general region, 
outcrops of a semianthracite are known, the exposures 
revealing a single irregular bed, usually less than 2 ft. 
in thickness. The character of the coal is attributed 
to regional metamorphism. No exploitation and but 
little prospecting have been attempted in Mindanao. The 
country is not entirely safe for white men on account 
of the uncertain temper of the Moro inhabitants. 


TONNAGE OF PHILIPPINE CoAL FIELDS 


F. A. Dalbrug has estimated the tonnage of the sev- 
eral coal fields in the Philippines, basing his calculations 
on data obtained by various members of the Division of 
Mines throughout a period of years.* He concludes that 
the presence of 4,201,000 metric tons is demonstrated 
with reasonable certainty, and that the probable total 
tonnage of the principal fields is 67,000,000. Of this 
total about 5,000,000 tons is bituminous coal, 31,000,000 
tons is sub-bituminous and 31,000,000 tons is lignite. 
Table 2 shows tonnages for the several fields. 

Reliable data as to underground conditions in the 
several fields where no development has been attempted 
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are not available, and no general estimate can be exact 
in the absence of such data. The figures in Table 2 
are based therefore upon assumptions so conservative as 


to make the results an index of the minimum quantity 
of coal to be expected in each case. Nevertheless, it 


TABLE 2. ESTIMATES OF TONNAGES IN PHILIPPINE COAL FIELDS 

Proven Probable 

Character Tonnage Tonnage 

Field of Coal (Metric) (Metric) 
Polillo Bituminous eae eee 1,331,200 
act Batan Lignite 3,340,000 26,860,000 
West Batan Sub-bituminous 61,000 277,000 
Gatbo Sub-bituminovus a eee 154,000 
Mindoro Lignite.:° is® S07) Bee eee 4,096,000 
Masbate Sub-bituminouss ee ek oe 612,000 
Cebu Sub-bituminous and 800,000 30,241,600 

bituminous 

Mindanao Bituminous eee eee 3,628,000 
Total 5c. ah ee ee 4,201,000 67,199,800 
should be pointed out that a large part of the probable 


tonnage is attributed to fields concerning which but little 
is known. 


QUALITY OF PHILIPPINE COAL 


‘he Bureau of Science at Manila has performed hun- 
dreds of analyses on Philippine coal, and the character 
of the outcrop coal from the various fields is fairly well 
Practically all the coal, including the lignite, 
is black with a brilliant luster. The lignites slack rap- 


idly on exposure and are subject to spontaneous com- 


known. 


bustion in storage. They also disintegrate upon heating, 
aiter they have been exposed for a time, and in burning 
them in ordinary fireboxes there is an important loss 
through the escape of unburned fines into the ashpit. 


‘They can be burned with fair economy, however, on grates 
of special design, and their fuel value can be utilized 
with high efficiency in gas producers of proper construc- 
tion. 

Philippine coal is generally low in sulphur and in 
ash, but is high of course in moisture and in volatile 
combustible matter. In Table 3 are proximate an- 
alyses and calorific values of representative samples from 


TABLE 3. PROXIMATE ANALYSES AND CALORIFIC VALUE OF 
PHILIPPINE COALS (FIGURES EXPRESS PER CENT.)* 
Vol. 
Comb. Fixed Sul- 

Field Moisture Matter Carbon Ash phur B.t.u. 
Pollo 4. ae 8.28 41.35 46.31 3.88 0.32 12,200 
EK. Batan..... 18.09 36.24 38.44 7.23 0.84 8,360 
W. Batan.... 5.76 39. 64 51.76 2.84 0.18 12,100 
Gatbo.. ve 13.62 42.93 41.35 2.10 Aoi 9,240 
Mindoro..... 15.34 46.02 32.50 6.14 Aree 9,800 
Masbate..... 4.87 46.50 44.18 4.45 0.45,..°o “eae 
Uling, Cebu... 17.84 34.51 43.03 4.62 wee 9,910 
Compostela, 

Cebu. 8.60 36.95 51.75 2.70 Orwd 11,495 
Danao, Cebu.. 9.01 43.46 43.18 4.35 2.40 11,235 
Cajumajuma- , 

yan, Cebu.. 13.88 40.87 41.74 3.41 0.65 10,390 
Dumanquilas, 

__Mindanao.. 1.85 10.48 82.34 5.38 0.82 13,845 
Sibuguey, 
Mindanao.. 6.81 45.45 45.92 1.82 0.43 12,026 


* Analyses by the Bureau of Science, Manila. 


the principal fields. A majority of these analyses repre- 
sent samples taken in accordance with the specifications 
of the U. 8. Geological Survey. Others, however, were 
made upon samples which had become more or less 
air-dried. It will be noted that some of the analyses do 
not justify the classification of the coal previously given. 
In such cases, the analysis sample, rather than the classi- 
fication, is at fault. The analyses were performed by the 
“smoking off” method recommended by Alvin J. Cox‘ 
as preferable to the official method for lignite coals. The 
essential difference in the two methods is in the degree 
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of rapidity with which the volatile combustible matter 
is driven off. On the whole the tabulated analyses are 
satisfactory indices of the quality of Philippine coal. 

Inquiries have been received by the mining office in 
Manila as to why coal mining has not become an im- 
portant Philippine industry, in view of the generally 
known facts that much coal is found in the islands and 
that the available market is large. Some of the principal 
difficulties with which Philippine coal mining contends 
are enumerated in the introductory part of this paper. 
Several of these problems deserve further comment. 

The lack of continuity in the coal beds has been effec- 
tive in discouraging thorough exploration. Because of 
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from the surface. In the last stages of the work at the 
United States Army mine, West Batan, the coal had 
been, followed successfully through two faults and the 
faces had advanced about 200 ft. into good coal in solid, 
undisturbed ground when mining was finally suspended. 

In the Uling field again, where I had an opportunity 
of supervising the exploration of a bed, the 15-ft. out- 
crop of which is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
the work progressed successfully through a faulted zone 
in which the coal had been displaced a distance of about 
100 ft. at right angles to the dip. The coal was recoy- 
ered beyond the fault; and at a distance of about 500 
ft. down the dip from the outcrop, with 300 ft. of cover, 





A 15-FT. HIGHLY INCLINED OUTCROP OF COAL AT ULING, CEBU 
Underground, beyond the fault zone, this coal bed is § to 9 ft. thick and undisturbed by faults 


minor faults, especially near the surface, prospectors have 
repeatedly been forced to abandon work on promising 
outcrops. A slope is driven down the dip of the bed 
only to encounter a fault at a distance of from 50 to 
100 ft. from the outcrop. Usually the prospector is not 
competent to decide in which direction he should pro- 
ceed to recover the coal beyond the fault. Still more 
often he is dismayed at the cost of the dead work con- 
fronting him, even if he is confident of recovering the 
coal. 

Yet my experience has been that the throw of the faults 
is usually small and that the number of faults decreases 
rapidly as the exploration proceeds to greater distances 


the coal was perfectly solid and all evidence of disturbed 
eround or faulting had disappeared. 

The records of former Spanish work bear out the idea 
that the faulting of the coal is not an insurmountable 
obstacle. Spanish exploration in the vertical beds of 
the Gatbo, Sorsogon, district, revealed an improvement 
in the disturbed condition of the beds at a depth of 100 
ft. from the surface. The Spaniards also were able to 
reach the principal bed in the Uling district at a calcu- 
lated point beyond the faulted zone, after having driven 
across the strike of the tilted underlying rocks for a dis- 
tance of 2,000 ft., an accomplishment which speaks well, 
for the skill of the engineers in that early day. 
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Apart from the discontinuity of the beds because of 
faulting is the question as to whether the beds as orig- 
inally laid down were persistent and uniform or repre- 
sented only local deposition over limited areas. It is 
established that the coal beds are not continuous through- 
out the entire area of the Philippine Miocene. To a 
degree therefore the coal deposition was a local occurrence, 
but whether or not a given bed is too limited in original 
extent to be important commercially cannot be decided 
with equal certainty. 

The persistence of the beds cannot be inferred from 
outcrop data. Outcrops appear only in the cafions of 
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In general it may be stated that while Philippine coal 
beds have been found to be discontinuous by reason of 
faults, no exploration so far has revealed conditions where 
a bed of mineable thickness has “pinched out” laterally 
in undisturbed ground. While faults and_ possible 
“inches” will increase the cost of coal mining in the 
Philippines, there is little evidence in the work already 
done that they will prove so serious as to prevent profit- 
able mining. 

The steep angle at which the coal beds usually dip is 
another factor which has retarded development. Since 
the outcrop relations usually leave him no choice other 
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A GROUP OF FILIPINO COAL MINERS AT THE OLD EAST BATAN MINE 


streams; on the intervening ridges and slopes they are 
concealed by talus. Moreover, outcrops are usually so 
(usplaced by faulting and surface slides, even where they 
can be uncovered, as to be difficult of correlation. It is 
rarely possible therefore to trace the outcrop even though 
the bed be continuous underground; consequently, it 
does not necessarily follow that a bed is not persistent 
because its outcrop cannot be traced. 

Nonuniformity in the thickness of beds, which might 
be taken to indicate a tendency toward thinning out, is 
commonly noted, but in many cases the differences in 
thickness have proven to be the result of pressure and 
movement. A bed is thicker on the crest of an anticline 
and thinner on the limbs of the same fold, for instance. 
The 15-ft. outcrop in the Uling district actually repre- 
sents a bed that is only from 8 to 9 ft. thick beyond the 
fault zone; yet the bed is constant in its thickness, so 
far as exploration has gone, where the inclosing rocks 
are undisturbed. It happens that the outcrop reveals a 
portion of the bed that is thickened, apparently as a 
result of the faulting. In the case of the East Batan 
mine the bed was remarkably uniform as far as the 
working extended—about 1,800 ft. along the slope and 
3,500 ft. along the strike. 

Only thorough underground exploration, or in favor- 
able situations drilling, can determine whether or not a 
bed is continuous over a sufficient area to be of value. 





than to sink on the dip, the prospector has immediately 
to contend with pumping problems; prospecting is corre- 
spondingly expensive. On the other hand, the steep dip 
has not caused much trouble in actual mining. 

The Spaniards employed a sort of “battery” system ; 
they mined from “chimneys” driven upward on the full 
dip. The miner stood upon broken coal which was drawn 
off through a chute at the base of the “chimney.” At 
the East Batan mine the main slope was driven at an 
angle of 45 deg. with the direction of dip, thus lessening 
the grade; butt entries were turned on either side on 
the strike of the bed, and the rooms opened up the dip 
parallel to the main slope. As a matter of fact the dip 
at East Batan was not steep enough but that the main 
slope and rooms might have been driven on the full angle 
of the dip. 

The strata in most of the Philippine coal fields are 
not strongly indurated. Consequently the roof of a coal 
mine is usually soft and liable to cave; the floor like- 
wise may bulge or creep. These conditions render pros- 
pecting difficult and increase the cost of mining. Toward 
the end of the operation of the East Batan mine it was 
realized that the upper 114 ft. of coal, above a shale 
parting, could be left in place to support the roof with 
better economy than resulted from taking it out and tim- 
bering the overlying shale. While some of the coal fields 
are in heavily forested country where mine timber is 
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abundant, other fields are situated in deforested areas and 
are handicapped by lack of timber. The Philippine hard- 
woods make good mine timbers, but are hard to work. 

Much of the Philippine coal lies at distances of from 
5 to 12 mi. from tidewater and still farther from a harbor 
or shipping point. Railroads to bring the coal to the 
coast must be built along the walls of narrow canons, 
subject to violent floods during the rainy season, or the 
location must follow a more circuitous route along moun- 
tain ridges. Even after the coal has been transported 
to the coast it is essential, if the fullest benefit of the 
market is to be obtained, that it be taken to a point where 
ships touch frequently in the established trade. 

Finally, lack of capital has operated more effectively 
than any other one factor, perhaps, to prevent the devel- 
opment of the Philippine coal fields. Only the prospector 
or the man of limited means has attempted to mine 
coal in the past, if exception be made of the inconclusive, 
because unfinished, venture of the United States Army. 
If adequate capital were interested in Philippine coal 
mining, a quantity of coal of commercial importance 
could be developed, or a given field proven unimportant 
economically, within a period of months. Most of the 
difficulties cited would lose their deterring influence in 
the face of capital; none of them appears to be insur- 
mountable. 


LABoR AVAILABLE AND THE MiIninG Laws 


In conclusion, a word may be devoted to the labor 
available for coal mining in the Philippines and to the 
laws which govern coal production there. For common 
labor and miners the Philippine mine operator must de- 
pend upon the Filipino himself. While there are Chinese 
and Japanese carpenters and artisans in the islands, these 
people do not constitute a laboring class there. Past 
experience in both metal and coal mining has demon- 
strated that the Filipino can be trained to become a 
satisfactory, if not an expert, miner. 

With the beginning of operations in a new district labor 
is scarce, but in time each mine becomes the center of 
a colony of native miners who constitute a fairly sat- 
isfactory solution of the labor problem. At East Batan, 
Filipinos developed into skillful pick miners and worked 
long hours in bad air and in insufferably hot rooms for 
a wage equivalent to $1 per day. 

The coal-land laws of the Philippines are similar to 
the coal-land laws of the United States. There is no 
provision for leasing, however; coal lands are sold out- 
right and must be paid for within one year from the 
date of location or entry. Experience in several cases 
has proven the period of time (one year) allowed between 
the location and purchase of coal lands to be inadequate 
for thorough prospecting and therefore to work a hard- 
ship on the locator. The purchase price is equivalent 
to $10 per acre for coal land situated more than 15 
mi. from a railroad, improved harbor or navigable stream, 
and $20 per acre for coal land within 15 mi. of such means 
of transportation. One important clause of the law pro- 
vides that an individual shall not be entitled to purchase 
more than 160 acres of coal land, and no corporation 
shall be entitled to purchase more than 320 acres. There 
is, however, apparently no legal way to prevent two cor- 
porations or two individuals, each holding the maximum 
allowable acreage, from combining under one manage- 
ment. 
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French Coal Conditions 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


I have just learned from a reliable source that the rise 
in the price of coal in France has brought about some- 
thing in the nature of a crisis. Allowing for the diffi- 
culties of importing from England, the present exorbi- 
tant price of coal in France is unjustified and appears to 
be due to the action of speculators. 

Prices have been progressively raised for some time so 
as to capture the big manufacturers and rich private res- 
idents, who lay in their stocks of coal during the summer. 
For many months the middlemen have been engaged in 

“ > hed | 
gradually storing in their sheds as large a reserve stock 
of anthracite, coke and wood as possible, and ~~ith the 
continuation of very cold weather they have materially 
increased their prices. 

Of course even in times of peace the production of the 
French collieries is insufficient for the consumption, and 
the insufficiency has to be made up from the British and 
Belgian mines. Many of the Northern French collieries 
are in the hands of the enemy. The British collieries 
were for some months obliged to reduce their foreign 
output considerably owing to the heavy home demands, 
while the Belgian collieries are altogether closed to the 
French. Specialists estimate that these eircumstances 
justify an increase of 25 per cent. on normal prices, 
whereas the actual increase has been in the neighborhood 
of 50 per cent. 

Official statistics show that British collieries are sup- 
plying France with about 1,700,000 tons of coal per 
month, while the French collieries are also producing 
1,700,000 tons, making a total of 3,400,000 tons. This, 
in view of the fact that there are nine departments now 
in enemy possession that are not supplied from France, 
should be almost sufficient for current requirements, and 
there is therefore no real justification for the high prices 
prevailing. - 

With a view to preventing a coal famine in Paris it 
is understood that the Paris municipality and_ the 
local government officials bought in England 100,000 
tons of coal at prices varying from $4.84 to $5.72 per ton 
for delivery in December and January. The Paris Gas 
Co. did even better than that by buying at Newcastle, for 
delivery up to Oct. 30, 1916, 250,000 tons of coal at 
prices varying from $4.36 to $4.72 per ton. 

Resistivity, a factor depending only on the material or 
structure of any metal as compared with pure copper as 
unity, may be expressed in a number of different ways. It 
may be expressed either in linear dimensions or as a com- 
bination of weight and dimension. It may represent the 
resistance measured between opposite faces of a unit cube 
of the metal, or the more common method is that of express- 
ing resistivity in terms of ohms per mil-foot, meaning the 
resistance of a round wire 1 ft. long having a diameter of 1 
mil or 0.001 in. and an area of 1 circular mil. For telephone 
and telegraph conductors, it is customary to use weight per 
mile-ohm as a unit. This is the weight of a conductor one 
mile in length which has a resistance of 1 ohm. It equals 
the product of the resistance per mile and the weight per 


mile. 
Bs 


7) 


The Suceess Number of “Coal Age’? promises to be the 
largest and most interesting issue of the paper ever gotten 
out. If you haven’t started preparing an article for this num- 
ber, commence today. You may describe anything connected 
with coal mining that is successful, or you may tell about 
things that have proved unsatisfactory and caused failure. 
The man who knows the reasons for failure is equipped for 
success. 
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Explosion Near 





SYNOPSIS—An explosion of coal dust which 
arose from a blown-out shot and was limited in 
scope by the condition of the mine. A man had 
been using dynamite and placing shots partly on 
the solid. 





At 6.20 a.m., Tuesday, Feb. 29, 1916, shortly after a 
large proportion of the day-shift miners had entered the 
mine, dense smoke was discovered rising from the main 
hoisting or upceast airshaft at the operation known as 
No. 42 of the Davis Coal and Coke Co. This was the only 
evidence on the surface that an explosion had occurred 
within the mine, yet in this disaster 16 men lost their 
lives. 

Kempton is a small mining town on a branch of the 
Western Maryland Ry. Though it is situated in West 
Virginia, the mine is in Maryland, the line between the 
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KEMPTON MINES, SHOWING LOCATION OF DEAD 


two running from the Potomac River northward along 
a line run by George Washington from the celebrated 
“Fairfax stone” at the headwaters of the same river. A 
small portion of the mine is actually in West Virginia, 
for it crosses the Potomac, which is here a mere run of 
trifling importance, though of well-marked topography. 
All the men who were killed were in Garrett County, 
Maryland, and will come under the compensation provi- 
sions of that state. 

The mine is well laid out, overcasts and regulators 
being provided to give the required amount of air to 
each part of the workings. Ventilation is provided by 
a large Robinson fan capable of producing 150,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute against a 3-in. water column. No gas 
has ever been detected in the mine. The coal is from 
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41% to 5% ft. thick and is located in the Lower Kittan- 
ning bed, one of the Lower Productive Coal Measures. 

The mine, being situated along the synclinal axis of 
the upper Potomac basin, is naturally fairly moist. The 
airshaft is somewhat wet, and the water falling for a con- 
siderable distance is practically atomized, thus dampening 
the air current. At no time has the entering air been 
moistened by the use of steam. Nevertheless the mine 
was always so well dampened by natural causes that 
there is no doubt in the minds of the managers that the 
zone of the explosion was limited by barriers of wet and 
moist workings, which lay between the origin of the ex- 
plosion and the other parts of the mine. 

The operation from its start in 1914 was not intended 
by the management to be a large mine as “large mines” 
are now rated. The crop line was not far enough distant 
to make such a purpose feasible. For this reason there 
are not the multiplicity of paralleling headings such as 
are found in a mine planned for a great future or such 
as are driven when the coal is thick. But the mine is 
well equipped and well planned, and as West Virginia 
mines go it 1s likely to be a leading producer. The shaft 
is +20 ft. deep. 


Recovery Rapip, DAMAGE To MINE BENG SLIGHT 


Immediately after the smoke had shown that an ex- 
plosion had occurred a party headed by Superintendent 
George Roberts entered the mine and succeeded in locating 
the origin of the explosion and the area affected, which 
proved to be the first left heading turned off the “A-1” 
dip entry. This heading contained 21 rooms. 

From the checking in and out system in effect at all 
mines of the company it was shown that there were 71 men 
scattered throughout the mine workings at the time of 
the accident. It was definitely known shortly afterward 
that a large proportion of the men were safe and located 
in other portions of the mine where neither the direct 
nor the indirect effects of the explosion could harm them. 

Certain members of the rescue party were detailed to 
round up the miners in the unaffected portions of the 
workings, and many of the men thus warned were unaware 
that an accident had occurred. Some even loaded their 
cmpty cars after the explosion happened. Meanwhile the 
main portion of the rescue party devoted its attention 
to restoring the ventilating current throughout that entry 
in which the explosion had occurred and to which it 
had been confined. 

General Superintendent R. P. Maloney arrived from 
Thomas, W. Va., about an hour after the accident 
occurred and took active charge of the rescue parties and 
of the affairs generally, and under the rapid and efficient 
system of rescue put into effect the few men in that part 
of the mine which had been affected by the explosion who 
were still alive were soon brought to the surface unharmed, 
with four injured men. One of these expired shortly 
after being brought to the surface, and a second died 
Mar. 6, in the Allegany Heights Hospital, Davis, W. Va., 
where two of the injured men were taken immediately 
after the accident. The fourth injured man was taken 
to his home at Kempton, suffering principally from shock. 

The dead bodies (numbering 14 and located on the 
map by dots) were, preparatory to bringing them to the 
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surface, collected at the bottom of the shaft. All the 
bodies had been disposed at the lower landing before 
2 o'clock. Shortly afterward they were removed to the 
undertaker’s at Thomas, W. Va., to be prepared for 
burial. 


CausE oF ACCIDENT Was CorrecTLy DIAGNOSED 


Mine Inspector William Walters, of Frostburg, Md., 
reached the scene of the accident about 5 p.m. “and in 
company with others immediately entered the mine for 
the purpose of making his preliminary investigation, at 
which time he found that the origin of the explosion had 
been at the face of room No. 11 and was caused by a 
blown-out shot, which had in turn resulted in a secondary 
dust explosion, which was confined to the workings along 
the first left entry and which was prevented from spread- 
ing farther by the moist condition of these entries. 

Further evidence to substantiate the conclusion regard- 
ing the blown-out shot was disclosed by the fuse and 
dynamite caps which were found in the coat of the miner 
who worked in room No. 11. The universal rule at this 
mine and the general practice had been to use only 
permissible explosives and to detonate them with an 
electric battery, and this miner violated the rules of the 
company by using short fuses and high explosives. 


DYNAMITE Srtot HouE DriuueD 12 IN. on SOLID 


William Walters, in his report to the Cumberland 
Mvening Times, says that it is clear that the accident 
resulted from the firing of the shot. He says: 


In room No. 11 the working face was being advanced, and 
the last work done at the face before the explosion was the 
firing of a shot in the middle of the breast, the hole being 
against the roof and 12 in. into the solid. From all appear- 
ances this was the point of origin. Evidence shows force 
directed down the room toward its mouth, a large amount of 
coke and dust being found on the inby side of props and a 
large quantity of débris being observed in the middle of the 
road. The track in the innermost crosscut was disconnected 
by the violence of the blast. 

A coat sweater was found about 4 ft. from the face, and in 
the pockets of this sweater were found four No. 6 detonators 
and two pieces of fuse 12 in. long. Jacob Zukolich’s body was 
found nearby. It was more severely mutilated than any of 
the others. He had been working alone in the room. Fortu- 
nately there was no crosscut to No. 12 room, the barrier being 
left solid for the benefit of the drainage. As a result no dam- 
age was done from No. 12 to No. 21 rooms, and no one was 
hurt in that range of workings. 

No. 10 room was up its full distance, and the miners were 
beginning to pull the pillar. Two cars were standing in the 
crosscut to the left. They were 18 ft. apart, and some coal 
had been filled into the inby car. The explosion forced in the 
end of the gates of both cars and deposited coke upon them. 
The blast evidently went through this crosscut to room No. 9. 
In room No. 10 two dead men were found. 

In room No. 9 much coke was formed on the right side of 
the props. Moisture was found on the roof near the end of 
the room. One dead man was discovered here. In room No. 8 
there were two cars in the end crosscut on the left. The front 
end of the inby car was off the track, and there was a coke 
deposit on the right side of this car and coke on the right 
side of the props, which latter was more noticeable than in 
the crosscut from room No. 9 to room No. 8. There was much 
moisture on the roof of this room. Two bodies were found 
here also. 

In room No. 7 two cars were found, both off the track, with 
an accumulation of dust on the inby end. There was also a 
prop at the inby end of a car. This had been knocked out of 
place, falling outby, and it showed clearly that the explosion 
traveled to that point from some center of violence farther in 
the mine. 

In room No. 6 coke was deposited on the right side of both 
props and cars. Two bodies were found at the end of this 
room. Two cars were standing at the ead of room No. 5 when 
the explosion occurred. Both cars had one end thrown off the 
track, and a large amount of dust had accumulated on the 
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ends and sides of the cars. The air was still foul at the face 
when this room was explored. In No. 4 room two more dead 
bodies were found, and the same number had fallen on main 
“A” heading, close to the bottom of the shaft. 

No damage to the mine was done other than the blowing 
out of a few stoppings along the first left aircourse and in 
the heading in which the explosion occurred. Bven here the 
destruction was limited to the length between rooms Nos. 6 


and 12. 

H. M. Wolflin, chief of the mine-rescue division of the 
Bureau of Mines, in charge of Rescue Car No. 6, arrived 
at Kempton at 10 p.m., but found it unnecessary to enter 
the mine until the following morning, as all the men had 
been accounted for and the dead bodies removed from 
the workings. Mr. Wolflin and his staff, with Mine 
Inspector Wa Iters and the officials of the Davis Coal and 
Coke Co., made a thorough investigation of the mine 
Wednesday morning, Mar. 1, at which time the govern- 
ment officials took measurements and made the usual 
thorough investigation for future report, which has not 


yet been presented. 


No MreruHane Founp Berore or AFTER EXPLOSION 


The rescue parties and the investigators found no sign 
of gas whatever in any part of the mine. At no time 
had methane been detected in the workings. This fact 
would make it unlikely that the accident arose from the 
ignition of gas. Only a dozen air stoppings were displaced 
by the concussion. There were no other evidences of a 
disturbance to be found at any point in the mine. The 
fan and hoisting apparatus were unaffected and continued 
to operate normally throughout the subsequent investiga- 
tions of the workings. 

There was no disturbance during the rescue work, 
owing perhaps to the fact that only one of the men had 
a wife and children hving at Kempton. 

The following is a list of those killed by the explosion, 
including those who died after being rescued : 


Name of Dead Men Nationality Marital Condition Age 
J OC MCOMOCING a. se USE rlan .. Waite: an eAlstrian: ci... % 40 
JOBNESGArpIUrl aso ae Calta tierce SUTTON ic nls sober sraein nos 19 
John Componolia... Italian..... SHIP TOR Ge cccuhera.s sluice 6 whasks 2.8 50 
TOmm—POllIShe ssa cr 1a Mian may LLG ITO AUISEDI an sce tale <0. 46 
Toney Menish...... AMSERTAN er LINES Gat 2 oS erate tare ease kes is) 
HawWanrdiocarplrlsy de uUStr Lat wt Sle Gumus ay aerde.d aie clave ons 28 
JOG ERC Vil aie cae ACUStEIAT ae Vite in AVMSEPLA oc .s syces 40 
J Oe) MACOWCH ao es Austrian... Wife and three children 

Biny SMevenbeneroy ay chau eas cunynbe 
Mike Mattish. PATISTEREGN star SL TLETL Cul kere tidye catinyele eleke oust ke Aa 
Joe Fiaporti. CAUSE LTA ners (LIL VG on cave. cre ris Sele talere hats site 28 
Yacob Vukolish. MUSterian sse) Vibe pe A UStELAl crac nadie... ©» 46 
Toney Meroney. PALS RD a tees eins tl 2) Cire see ve aitel dwamscha lone eanye eta, 2 
PetevBeronan Jee. Austrian... .Wite in Awstriat..o.2..... 36 
George Marn.... AUSTLII hee Ot JITO WAM fa. ncic) clotiae «ite 22 
J OCCLISCICRA aeons ATTSiPLI ee NVI Le OIE AUS DPUA ctrl as. a6 36 
Rudolpheerondre.ceAustriane.  oyV LLG. Ine AUStria... ccm ose a. 33 


Inspector Walters posted the following preliminary 
report regarding the condition of the mine: 

After a thorough investigation into the cause of the ex- 
plosion in this mine and from all evidence found in the part 
affected where the loss of life was the greatest, it is my con- 
elusion and that of the expert investigators that the trouble 
was caused by a blown-out shot in room No. 11 on first left off 
first dip and that there were no noxious or explosive gases 
present. 

Owing to the conditions found in the mine and the 
favorable reports of Inspector Walters, the miners have 
quickly returned to their working places, and normal 


conditions have again been restored. 


¥, 
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The Secret of America’s Industrial Greatness, according 
to George Otis Smith, lies principally in the fact that under 
normal conditions this nation produces 40 per cent. of the 
world’s coal, 66 per cent. of its petroleum, 40 per cent. of its 
iron, 60 per cent. of its copper and 32 per cent. of its lead 
and zinc. 
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Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Relay 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, has recently developed a new type of 
relay, styled relay type F2, to operate in conjunction with 
its automatic reclosing circuit breakers. 

The standard form of automatic reclosing circuit 
breaker is designed to control the entire current imput 
to the circuit and will not operate satisfactorily in a 
feeder circuit where such feeder is supplying current to 
a load circuit which is also supphed by current at other 
points. 

This new feeder-circuit relay is designed especially to 
operate with circuit breakers connected in a circuit sup- 
plying current to a network of distribution lines. The 
accompanying illustration shows the feeder-circuit relay 
operating in conjunction with a 1,200-amp. type D 
automatic reclosing circuit breaker. 

The special feature of this relay is that it has a 
potential adjustment whereby the breaker may be set to 
reclose at any voltage from 50 per cent. of normal to 
full voltage on the load side of the breaker. 





THE RELAY INSTALLED WITH AN AUTOMATIC 
RECLOSING CIRCUIT BREAKER 
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Should the breaker open owing to an excessive load, 
it will reclose at the expiration of a short interval provided 
the voltage on the load side of the breaker is not 
excessively low. Should the voltage be excessively low so 
that the breaker would immediately open were it to 
reclose, the potential adjustment may be set so that the 
breaker will not reclose until the voltage has risen to a safe 
value; but the instant the voltage does reach the allowable 
amount the breaker will automatically reclose. Should a 
short-circuit occur, the breaker will of course remain 
open until this short-circuit has been removed. 

Another feature of this relay is that it enables a breaker 
to be used on. a network where a number of feeders are 
supplying current to a common load or it may be used 
on an independent etreuit, where breakers control the 
entire current input te the load. When used in either 
connection, the breaker will operate entirely automatically 
and will reclose only when line conditions are right amd 
no short-cireurt exists. 

‘he dead-load adjustment ts provided with the breaker 
whereby it will reclose on any predetermined amount of 
load, such as lights, self-starting motors, ete., but will 
not reclose on actual short-circuit of low resistance. This 
conibination of feeder-cirewit relay and eirewit breaker is 
especially suitable for the protection of rotary converters 
or motor-generator sets im small substations supplyimg 
current to mines, street railways, mills, etc., where the 
switchboard attendant has ether duties to perform than 
looking after the circuit breaker. 

‘I'he potential adjustment on the relay furnishes a 
certain means of having the breaker closed only when 
proper voltage relations exist between the generator 
protected and the Joad ecireuit. This eliminates the 
necessity of having a voltmeter or other means of in- 
dicating proper voltage so as to enable the operator to 
know when to close the breaker. It also eliminates the 
human factor in operating the breaker, thus making the 
operation more certain to occur at the proper time, with 
delay and liability to accident. 


& 


Wheeler Centrifugal Pumps 


The Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Co., of Car- 
teret, N. J., is now building a line of horizontal- and 
vertical-shaft centrifugal pumps for general services, as 
well as for condenser work. For over 20 years most of 
ihe pumps built by this company have been used in con- 
nection with condensers. The new line of machines 1s 
suited for all services. 

A small motor-driven unit for tank or standpipe 
operation is here illustrated. Referring to the sectional 
illustration, it will be seen that this pump conforms 
to the most recent advances in centrifugal pump con- 
struction, having a two-part divided casing, with the 
suction and discharge nozzles in the lower half. The 
impeller is of the closed double-suction type, protected 
by labyrinth wearing rings. The shaft is protected from 


er 
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AND 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE NEW PUMP 
ihe water by bronze sleeves, which screw onto the shaft 
and extend through into the bearing bracket boxes. 

Bearings are of the ring-oiled type, and in the outboard 
bracket there is located a similarly oiled thrust bearing, 
which is a refinement not usually found in double-suction 
single-stage pumps. The bearing brackets on these 
machines are of large size and are bolted to the pump 
casing, instead of being cast integral with it. 

In manufacturing, particular attention is given to the 
casting of impellers, since the work of the designer in 
selecting the correct impeller dimensions may be entirely 
defeated by crude or careless shopwork. These parts are 
cast in dry sand or skin-dry molds, and the cores are made 
from a “sand” which is in reality a fine powder, which 
when properly mixed, weathered and baked into a core 
gives a surface which the metal takes perfectly. The 
result is that the finished impeller is a perfect casting, 
true to pattern. 


a 
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Case Low-Pressure Oil Forge 


The Denver Fire Clay Co. is manufacturing a type of 
oil-burning forge that has been given a new application 
in metal mining and which should similarly prove an 
efficient innovation in coal mining. 

This forge is built as a sort of muffle 3 in. high and 
either 10 in. or 20 in. long horizontally. It is heated 
by any low grade of fuel oil that is introduced—with 
low-pressure air from an electrically driven blower under- 
neath—through a Case burner in front of and below the 
opening. The shape of the opening is designed to hold 
drills or puncher bits, and it has a heating capacity, 
when operated steadily, of nine 114-in. steels per minute. 
The forge is almost noiseless, because the air used is 
at a pressure of only about 6 oz. and is therefore not in 
the nature of a blast. The blower or fan requires only 
about a 114-hp. motor, which may be of any electrical 
specification. In a shop using machine sharpeners it 
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will be found that the Case 20-in. forge will keep two 
sharpeners supplied with heated steels. 

There are distinct advantages in the use of oil-burning 
forges. The steels are not obscured by the fuel as in a 
coal- or coke-burning forge, and the operator is able to 
closely observe the temperatures and avoid overheating. 
Again, there can be no sulphurization. In the forge just 
described there are additional advantages in the fact that 
there is such a close regulation of the oil and air that 
combustion is complete, while there is no excess oxygen 
present to scale the steel. 

One of these forges has been placed in an ordinary mine 
chamber and unprovided with a flue for the products of 
combustion, yet the blacksmiths suffer not the slightest 
inconvenience or injury to health. This is accounted for 
by the perfect combustion that obviates the generation 
of carbon monoxide or any smoke. No special ventilation 
is attempted. 

The sharpening of tools underground has effected 
numerous economies. Ne time or power is consumed in 
loading, hoisting and lowering bits, and there is the 
avoidance of costly surface transportation. Fewer men are 
required, especially nippers, and hoisting is not interfered 
with. All these considerations are equally applicable to 
coal mining, and it would appear to be worth while for 
coal-mine managers to consider the use of a forge of 
this kind, unless their mines are known to be dangerous 
through the presence of gas or dust. There is no danger 
from fire in the use of this forge, since it is carefully 
lined with fireclay and the heat is thus closely conserved. 
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SYNOPSIS—Full details regarding the tentative 
interstate settlement at New York City and the 
demands of the union at Dubois. Account of the 
anthracite joint conference at the Union League 
Club, New York City 
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Late on Wednesday, Mar. 8, a tentative agreement was 
adopted by the joint interstate conference of miners and 
operators at the McAlpin Hotel, New York City. In order 
to obtain the necessary unanimity it was necessary to have 
Adolph Germer, of Illinois, the Socialist, withdraw and to per- 
mit President White, who had no vote, to cast a ballot on be- 
half of the Indiana representatives. Some operators were also 
opposed to an acceptance of the report. 

The report of the joint subcommittee as adopted was as 
follows: 


Your scale committee having reached the following agree- 
ment, herewith reports the same to this joint meeting of min- 
ers and operators and recommends its adoption: 

All coal in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and IIlli- 
nois will be weighed and paid for on a mine-run basis. 

Pick mine-run coal will be advanced 3c. per ton in the 
thin vein district of Pennsylvania _In eastern Ohio, the Hock- 
ing, Cambridge and Amsterdam-Bergholz districts of Ohio, 
the pick mine-run rate will be the same as in the thin 
vein district of western Pennsylvania. In the other districts 
of Ohio the pick mine-run rate will be advanced 3c. per ton, 
unless otherwise provided in the joint conference of operators 
and miners in any of the subdistricts or scale districts within 
the state. The pick-mining rate in Indiana and Illinois will 
be advanced 8c. per ton. 

The pick-mining rate in the different districts will be as 
follows: 67.64c. in the thin-vein districts of western Pennsyl- 
vania and in the eastern Ohio, Hocking, Cambridge and Am- 
sterdam-Bergholz districts; the rate will be 70.64c. throughout 
the balance of Ohio, unless a different agreement is made; 
64e. in the bituminous districts of Indiana, and 64c. in the 
Danville district of Illinois. ras j . 

The price for chain-machine mining mine-run coal will be 
50c. in Ohio and in the thin-vein districts of western Penn- 
sylvania, 52c. in Indiana and 54c. in the Danville district of 
Illinois. 

All dead work, yardage and room turning and all day labor 
will be advanced 5 per cent. with the conditions of the Co- 
lumbus day-wage scale prevailing. All internal differences 
are hereby referred to the various districts for settlement, 
with the understanding that only by mutual consent shall 
anything be done in district, subdistrict or wage scale conven- 
tions that will increase the cost of production or decrease the 
earning capacity of the men. ‘ 

All rules now incorporated in. existing contracts shall re- 
main in force unless changed by agreement between operators 
and miners’ representatives. The contract shall be for a pe- 
riod of two years, beginning Apr. 1, 1916, and ending Mar. 
31, 1918. 

Due Care in Mining 


A Resolution Pledging 


Whereas, this interstate joint conference has adopted the 
determination of the mine-run weight as a standard method 
for weighing coal, and whereas, it is absolutely necessary 
to adopt such rules as will safeguard the product of the 
mines and maintain the marketable condition of the coal, 
therefore be it resolved, that this interstate joint conference 
agrees that all district organizations herein represented shall 
take up the question of preparation of the coal and adopt such 
rules and regulations with proper penalties as will best suit 
the condition of each district herein represented. 

As a condition precedent to the acceptance by the coal 
operators of Illinois of the pending interstate joint agreement 
and in the hope that the introduction of the mining machines 
into the longwall mines of northern Illinois may enable that 
field to operate on a basis which shall preserve the miners 
earning power and at the same time reduce the operating cost 
and save the field, it is agreed that a joint commission con- 
sisting of three miners and three operators shall be appointed 
by the two organizations, who shall have power to establish 
the proper mining rate therefor, without regard to existing 
machine differentials. 


It was announced that the contract: would be known as 
the “McAlpin agreement.” It was signed on Thursday, Mar. 9, 
at 1 p.m. 


President White then gave out the following statement: 

The miners are highly gratified with the agreement ob- 
tained for the bituminous coal fields. The establishment of a 
universal run-of-mine system of weighing all coal produced 
marks a new epoch in the affairs of the union and is in fact 
the happy accomplishment of a 30-yr. campaign by the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Increases of from 5 to 13 per cent. on tonnage, yardage and 
day-wage rates measure up to the prosperity of the times 
and will better equip the many thousands of union miners, 
who have been anxiously awaiting the outcome of our ne- 
gotiations, to meet the everclimbing cost of food and of other 
necessities of life. Peace for two years is now assured, and 
the readjustments necessary to put the new wage seale in 
operation will in no way hamper the industry. 

The peaceful settlement of the soft-coal wage matters 
should clearly demonstrate to the American public the need 
of a strong yet reasonable organization such as the United 
Mine Workers and the soundness of the basic wage confer- 
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rc Situation 


ence plan, by which wage differences affecting 400,000 men 
have been satisfactorily adjusted without the slightest in- 
terference with the industry. 


Asked what bearing the bituminous contract would have 
on the anthracite negotiations, President White said: 


None whatever. Comparison of bituminous wages with 
those of the anthracite workers will prove to the satisfaction 
of the most careful observer that the hard-coal miners are 
entitled to a much larger increase, and I feel confident that 
our wage negotiations will bring anthracite wages up to 
the level of those in bituminous districts. 

There is no reason why a strongly fortified industry like 
that engaged in the production of anthracite should not grant 
to its employees every beneficial condition now enjoyed by 
the miners in the bituminous coal regions, where competition 
is keen and profits much smaller. 


Green Views Pact as Personal Vindication 


After the signing, William Green, secretary and treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers, made the following statement: 


After having operated on a mine-run basis, the operators 
of Ohio have signed a contract agreeing to continue to pay 
their men by this method of weighing. In addition, the 
operators of westerh Pennsylvania, representing a tonnage 
of about 50,000,000 tons a year, have agreed to do likewise. 

I feel highly gratified over this action and regard it as a 
complete vindication of the fight which I made in the Ohio 
Legislature for a mine-run law. Notwithstanding the bitter 
criticism direeted toward the law, the action of the coal oper- 
ators of the central competitive field in agreeing to a mine- 
run basis will disprove the argument that such action de- 
stroys the coal industry. 

The author of the Ohio mine-run law, the action of the 
legislature which passed it, the commission which commended 
such a law and Governor Cox, who signed it, have all been 
vindicated by the present mine-run agreement signed by the 
operat a and miners of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and inois. 


Some of the operators who were in the city during the 
conferences said that the price of soft coal would advance 
about 10c. a ton as a result of the new agreement, while 
others estimated an advance of 25c. a ton. The majority 
seemed to think that the total cost to the operators will ag- 
gregate about $15,000,000. 


Du Bois 


Last week this department discussed the Dubois con- 
vention, reaching the resolution on Mar. 1 whereby that body 
voted to put three organizers in charge of the Indiana or- 
ganization work at the mines affiliated with the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R. This was done at the sugges- 
tion of President Purcell, who thought it better to have that 
change in management made than to engage a number of 
men to make an investigation; for the inquiry could only 
reveal what was known already—namely, that the success of 
the union in Indiana was not in proportion to the efforts it 
had put forth. Purcell’s own wish was that if the organizers 
were appointed they should be free lances subject to the 
authority neither of the executive board nor of the presi- 
dent of the district, and by vote of the convention, on Mar. 2, 
it was so ordered. However, in the afternoon the president’s 
supporters gained strength and offered a resolution to recon- 
sider their decision, and as a result the president was rein- 
stated in his control over the Indiana field. 

A resolution had been offered indorsing the Socialist party, 
and the resolutions committee urged noneconcurrence. The 
matter was warmly debated. Frank Waite diplomatically of- 
fered an amendment to the effect that the members of the 
organization vote only for candidates who represent the best 
interests of labor. Brophy had previously made a similar 
amendment in which the word “candidates” replaced the ex- 
pression “parties.” The majority seemed agreed that this 
was objectionable, as it might be taken to refer to the So- 
cialist party. The report of the resolutions committee was 
passed with the Waite amendment. The committee favored 
the anti-preparedness resolution, and it was passed by a 
large majority. 

Resolutions urging that ‘the convention demand of Con- 
gress that the mines be owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment” and also that the district officers test the con- 
stitutionality of the attitude of the sealer of weights and 
measures were referred to the legislative committee. The 
miners think that the sealers should test the tipple scales. 


Convention Discusses Indiana Mines 


Leech Recalls a Defunct Condition in Ohio 


On Mar. 3 James D. Leech, of Ebensburg, one of the board 
of liability insurance commissioners of Pennsylvania, de- 
livered what appears to be much the same speech as he 
rendered before the Coal Mining Institute of America at its 
December banquet. He stated that in Ohio in the three years 
previous to the enactment of a compensation law, corpora- 
tions had paid insurance companies $28,000,000 to protect 
themselves against liability losses. Of this, $8,000,000 only 
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was received by the employees injured or their relatives when 
the men were killed. The other $20,000,000 was used to hire 
attorneys to fight the cases and to pay dividends to the 
stockholders of the insurance companies. The address is to 
be printed with the discussion and circulated throughout 
the district in English, Italian, Slavish, Polish and Lithuanian. 

Both the resolutions committee and the convention non- 
concurred in the proposal to give the secretary-treasurer 
charge of a wholesale co-operative store to be conducted at 
the district headquarters. The secretary himself declared that 
several retail stores should be started before a warehouse and 
that he thought such institutions should be in charge not of a 
miner but of a merchant, as lack of experience had been the 
cause of many failures in the past. Another resolution to 
authorize a state convention in which districts Nos. 1, 5, 7 
and 9 would be represented and at which a labor party would 
be organized met with defeat, both in the resolutions com- 
mittee and in the convention. 


Centralization Plans Begin and End in Talk 


For nearly two whole days the convention had discussed 
the centralization issue and had come to no conclusion. The 
protracted talk had cost the union $2,800, but on Mar. 4 it 
was suddenly ended by a motion to lay the resolution on the 
table. That many were tired of the purposeless wrangling 
was shown by the vote of 102 to 22. The convention in all 
probability could not have restored the old subdistrict system 
had it so wished, as a referendum would have been neces- 
sary before such a constitutional change was made. So it 
was generally thought that the discussion was unnecessary. 

On Mar. 6 the constitution committee recommended the 
tabling of a resolution which advocated that payment of dues 
be made after a strike of two weeks. Hitherto the rule 
has been to delay such payments till four weeks have passed, 
and the convention decided with the constitution committee 
that a change was not desirable. 

An excellent resolution was passed providing that $50 
should be paid to the mother of any member on his death if 
she had been supported by his wages. Another resolution pro- 
vided that all sick or injured should be kept in good standing 
in the union at its expense if exonerations were applied for at 
any time within three months. This resolution was accepted. 

The committee favored an 8-hr. day law, and a vote was 
registered for such legislation. The Cambria County courts 
were censured for their injunction decisions in the Colver and 
Nanty Glo cases, and the legislative committee was asked to 
urge legislation against the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes. The control of the district president was clinched 
by a resolution empowering him to employ and direct or- 
ganizers. The convention also resolved that the practice of 
lending money to locals for the building of union halls be dis- 
continued. 


Secale Committee Awaited Action in New York 


The long discussions in the early part of the convention 
did little or no harm, because that body had to wait for the 
decision of the scale committee, which was itself delayed by 
the slow action of the committees of miners and operators 
in New York. The conclusion of that conference on Mar. §, 
or perhaps the earlier partial settlements in sub-scale com- 
mittee on Mar. 6, made easier the formulating of a scale by 
the miners at Du Bois. On Mar. 7 they adjourned early to 
await the report of the scale committee. 


Legislative Program in Central Pennsylvania 


The legislative committee laid down the following program 
for legislation: (1) Compensation act to be made compulsory 
on every one. Carried. (2) Compensation act to provide 662 
per cent. of wage of injured person in place of 50 per cent. 
Carried. (3) Compensation act to provide state insurance and 
forbid casualty companies from furnishing the protection and 
all operating companies from insuring themselves. Carried. 
(4) Compensation act to provide life benefits in case of perma- 
nent injury instead of payments for 500 weeks as at present. 
Carried. (5) Occupational diseases to be added to the opera- 
tion of the compensation act. Carried. (6) Compensation to 
be amended.so as to pay benefits from date of accident. Car- 
ried. (7) The committee recommended that district officers 
require companies to furnish shotfirers. This provision seems 
to be out of order. Carried. (8) Law to be passed to safeguard 
miners against dumping inexperienced men from all parts of 
Europe into the mines of Pennsylvania, thus endangering the 
lives of those working with them. Law should compel all 
miners to have certificates. Carried. (9) Law to forbid the 
use of machines on pillars and stumps. (10) Law which re- 
quires that wash houses be provided, to be amended to re- 
quire wash houses with all accessories. Carried. (11) An 
old-age pension law to be passed, making the age limit 50 
years and providing that anyone permanently crippled shall 
come under the law. Carried. ; 
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A New Wage Scale for Central Pennsylvania 


The scale committee reported on Mar. 8, though its de- 
mands appear to have been formulated earlier and are dated 
Mar. 6. They are as follows: (1) Complete and full recogni- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of America, with unlimited 
checkoff. (2) An increase of 3c. per ton on tonnage rates at 
the basing point. (Pick mining net ton to be the basing 
rate.) A differential of 3c. on coal 3 ft. 6 in. thick and 5c. 
on coal 3 ft. thick or under. (3) An adjustment of the ma- 
chine differential based on the present rate of 50c. per ton 
net for cutting, scraping and loading. (4) An increase of 5 
per cent. on all day-wage rates based on the rates paid under 
the interstate joint agreements. (5) A uniform day-wage 
scale for all classes of inside and outside day labor. (6) An 
8-hr. working day “from bank to bank.” (7) A holiday every 
other Saturday. (8) Weekly pays. (9) An increase of 5 per 
cent. on all yardage and dead-work rates, but where paid by 
the hour the scale rate is to be 37.27c. per hour. (10) All 
cars to be delivered to and removed from the miner’s work- 
ing face. (11) All differentials in tonnage and yardage rates 
existing under the 1914 scale to continue in force during the 
life of the proposed agreement. (12) The discontinuance of 
the use of coal-cutting machines in pillars and stumps. (13) 
Pay for all narrow work. (14) All local inequalities and in- 
ternal differences to be referred to the loeal union for ad- 
justment. (15) The checkweighman and district executive 
board to have the right to test scales. (16) The aboli- 
tion of the permanent board of arbitration. All disputes 
arising under this scale agreement to be determined by joint 
action of the two organizations. (17) Blacksmithing deduc- 
tions, company doctor’s charges and the rates of house rent 
and coal to be determined by the joint scale committee. 
18° Contract to be in force for two years. 


Work-During-Negotiation Rule Is Modified 


The scale committee adds in substance: The recommenda- 
tion of International President White, which was adopted by 
the international convention and is recommended by District 
President Purcell in his report, urges that we continue at 
work after the present agreement pending negotiations. We 
therefore submit the following proposal: 

Pending negotiations we will continue at work after the 
present agreement has expired, provided that before the 
date of expiration the scale committee of the operators has 
met the scale committee of the miners and agreed to the 
first clause of our demand. In the event that they do not 
meet prior to the expiration of the agreement or do not 
agree to clause 1 of our demands, the scale committee shall 
be vested with discretionary power to order a suspension of 
work. 

If all our demands are not accepted by the operators and 
any changes are made in this original proposition, and if, in 
the judgment of the scale committee, such changes are worthy 
of consideration, they shall sign the agreement tentatively and 
submit it to the rank and file for a referendum vote. If 
the scale committee’s signature is not ratified by the referen- 
dum vote, they are empowered to discontinue negotiations and 
order a suspension. If a suspension of work is ordered, the 
scale committee shall submit a recommendation of settle- 
ment and policy to the rank and file for a referendum vote. 


Explanatory Note Removes Any Uncertainties 


In an explanatory note the committee stated that the gen- 
eral tonnage rates should be: Pick mining per gross ton, 
75.36¢c.; pick mining per net ton, 67.29c. The general ma- 
chine rates should be based upon a differential of 14.29c. per 
net ton, so that the basic price for cutting, scraping and load- 
ing should be 53c. per net ton. The price for loading after 
puncher machines should be 39.75c. per net ton, and the rate 
for cutting and scraping should be 13.25c. per net ton, making 
a total of 53c. The rate for cutting, scraping and loading 
per gross ton should be 59.36c., out of which 44.52c. should 
be paid for loading and 14.84c. for cutting and scraping. 
When electric chain-cutting machines are used that are “bot- 
tom cutters,” the rate should be 53c. per net ton, but the load- 
ing rate should be 42.938c. and the cutting and scraping rate 
10.07c¢. 

When the figures are based on the gross ton, the rate 
should be 59.36c. as for other machines, but the loading rate 
should be 48.0816c. and the cutting and scraping rate 11.2784c. 
The rates for puncher machines are to be divided so as to 
award 75 per cent. to loaders and 25 per cent. to the cutters 
and scrapers, while with electric chain machines that are 
bottom cutters the division shall be 81 per cent. for loading 
and 19 per cent. for cutting and scraping. 

The tonnage prices for cutting and scraping, both with 
puncher machines and electric chain machines (bottom cut- 
ters), shall be divided equally between the cutter and the 
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scraper. The differential is based on the present price of 
42c. for loading and 14c. for cutting and scraping, which is 
the present rate with puncher machines where the weight is 
measured by the gross ton. 


Contract Dead Work To Be Locally Assessed 


Narrow work shall be divided into five classes: 1. Places 
less than 10 ft. wide; (2) places from 10 to 12 ft. wide; (3) 
places from 12 to 14 ft. wide; (4) places from 16 to 18 ft. wide; 
and (5) all places driven as entries or back entries, and these 
must not exceed 18 ft. in width. The pay for all narrow work 
shall be termed “a local inequality” and shall be referred to 
the “local union for adjustment.” The basing point for nar- 
row-work yardage other than entry or back-entry rates shall 
be the price paid per yard in back entries. When no yard- 
age rates are in existence in entries and back entries, it shall 
be a matter of local settlement. 

Dead work, such as lifting bottom and taking down top 
in all places where no yardage is now paid, shall be referred 
to the local union for adjustment. The standard weight on 
mine cars and the prices for rolls, spars and clay veins shall 
be similarly determined. Where the miner is required to 
lay road to extend old rooms or to withdraw pillars, or is com- 
pelled to bail water, timber bad places, clean up falls of roof, 
lay curves in pillar work or shooflies, he shall be paid at the 
rate of 37.27c. per hour for every hour so consumed. 


Seale Demanded for the Day-Wazge Workers 


The rates for boss trackmen shall be 40c. per hour, for 
motor runners and rope-trip riders shall be 38.85c. per hour 
and for trappers 30c. per hour. All other classes of inside 
day labor not specified in this agreement shall be paid 37.27c. 
per hour. 

The outside day-labor scale shall be as follows: Engi- 
neers, electricians and machinists, 40c. per hour, blacksmiths, 
38.85¢c. per hour and firemen, plane runners, carpenters and 
repair men, 35c. per hour. All other outside day labor not 
specified in this agreement shall be paid 30c. per hour. 

Whenever a dispute arises as to the meaning of any clause 
under the agreement to be made, the matter shall be taken up 
for adjustment first by the mine committee and the local 
management. If they fail to agree, the matter shall be re- 
ferred to the district board members and the local superin- 
tendent. Should they not agree, the matter shall be referred 
to the representatives of the joint executive board of the two 
organizations, who shall settle the matter within five days. 


Not Hope But Harm Lay at the Bottom 


At the end of the explanatory notes, clause 1 is amplified, 
and in this further note is seen the reason why its accept- 
ance is made a condition precedent for working pending ne- 
gotiations. The clause as explained is a menace to American 
institutions, a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States and an offense to the liberty of the individual. What 
body is this which a man must “join or go hungry’? What 
right has the United Mine Workers of America to say that 
every man shall pay tribute to it? Who is free while such a 
right is arrogated by this or any other like secret society? 

As clause 1 is interpreted it means that “it shall be a con- 
dition of employment that all men working in and around the 
mines shall be members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and all companies signing this agreement shall 
collect from their employees all dues, fines, assessments and 
initiation fees levied by the different branches of the organ- 
ization, and these organization taxes shall have preference 
over all other collections and be turned over to the authorized 
agent of the United Mine Workers of America. 

A more arrogant trust than this could not well be con- 
ceived, and it is to be hoped that the genius of the inter- 
national officers who did not permit anything so reactionary 
to appear in the interstate contract will put the weight of 
their disapproval on its appearance in the agreement de- 
manded by this minor body. The anthracite operators are 
right in their surmise that the closed shop is in contempla- 
tion and not merely recognition or even:the checkoff. - , 

On Mar. 10 the convention adjourned at 10 a.m. It will 
be noted that the scale committee may recommend a sus- 
pension at any time. The usual clause requiring them only to 
eall a suspension when it appears that an agreement is not 
obtainable is omitted, though its omission may be due to an 
oversight. Many of the miners desired a suspension on Apr. 
1 if a full contract was not signed before that date. 


Anthracite Ware Conference Reassembles 


After seven adjournments taken to enable the scale com- 
mittee of bituminous coal operators and miners to com- 
plete their wage negotiations, the subcommittee of anthracite 
coal operators and miners began their wage-scale conference 
at the Union League Club, Fifth Ave. and 39th St., on Mar. 9. 
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Alvin Markle, of G. B. Markle & Co., is the chairman of the 
committee, and James A. Gorman, secretary of the Board of 
Conciliation, is the secretary. 

The first session was given up to a discussion of Demand 
No. 2, which calls for an increase of 20 per cent. on all the 
wage rates now being paid in the anthracite field. 

While no lengthy statement was given out by the operators 
regarding the discussion, it was learned that the miners’ rep- 
resentatives, fortified by the statistics of the Federal Labor 
Department, made a strong argument for the demand, urg- 
ing that the cost of food and clothing had increased 20 to 54 
per cent. since 1902 and stating that the wages of those em- 
ployed increased only 5.6 per cent. 

At the conclusion of the session on Friday, Mar. 10, this 
statement was issued, as covering the day’s proceedings: 


The request of the miners embraced in their second de- 
mand covering an increase in wages again occupied the at- 
tention of the committee. 

The representatives of the miners claimed that the in- 
crease in the cost of living was a serious problem for the 
men and that the purchasing power of the miners’ earnings 
was less than in the past. The miners’ representatives sub- 
mitted statistics computed from data furnished by business 
men of the anthracite region purporting to show increases in 
rents and in necessities of life. 

The representatives of the operators argued that the in- 
come of the miners has kept pace with the increased cost of 
living and that the earnings of the anthracite mine workers 
compared favorably with those of other classes of labor do- 
ing work of a similar kind. Demand No. 3 covering the re- 
quest for an 8-hr. day for the anthracite region also received 
consideration. 

It was said at the conclusion of the day’s conference that 
no demands would be granted until all of them had been con- 
sidered and that the real fight would come when the demand 


for recognition of the union is under consideration. 


Bight-Hour Day Clause Carefully Discussed 


That Demand No. 8, asking for an 8-hr. day, was under 
consideration again on Saturday, Mar. 11, was learned when 
this statement was issued at the conclusion of the day’s 
session: 

The subcommittee of anthracite operators and miners re- 
sumed their session at the Union League Club at 10 a.m., and 
continued their discussion of the demands presented by the 
anthracite mine workers. Demand No. 3, concerning the re- 
quest for an 8-hr. day, was again before the committee. 

Messrs. White, Dempsey, Matthews and Kennedy occupied 
a large portion of the session in presenting the views of the 
mine workers upon this subject and strongly urged the grant- 
ing of this particular demand, while the representatives of 
the operators discussed the matter as viewed from the stand- 
point of the operating companies. 

The session on Tuesday, Mar. 14, was devoted to discus- 
sion on Demands 3, 5 and 6, as set forth in the following 
statement issued after adjournment: 


Demand No. 3 of the mine workers, covering the request 
for an 8-hr. day, was again before the committee. The min- 
ers’ representatives submitted a definition of that day as ap- 
plied to the anthracite fields. A long discussion followed in 
which the miners contended that the granting of this con- 
cession would work no hardship on the anthracite coal in- 
dustry nor interfere with production. The representatives of 
the operators argued that the granting of this demand would 
place a large burden upon the industry with no compensat- 
ing advantages. This demand was laid over for further con- 
sideration. 

Demand No. 5, wherein the mine workers request a simpli- 
fied, speedy and satisfactory method of adjusting disputes, 
was considered. The miners’ representatives complained of 
the delay incident to the present system of adjusting dis- 
putes and urged a plan whereby it may be avoided. The 
matter-was laid over to secure additional data and informa- 
tion as to the workings of the present system. 

The committee discussed Demand No. 6. in which the mine 
workers request that no contract miner shall be permitted to 
have more than one working place. President Dempsey, of 
District No. 1, and President Matthews, of District No. 9, in- 
formed the committee that the system which permits the con- 
tracting of a number of working places to one miner was a 
source of much complaint in their districts and worked hard- 
ship and injustice to the large number of contract miners. 
This demand was under consideration at the time of adjourn-. 
ment, 


Closing Discussions in Anthracite Session 


The longest discussion of the days’ session was devoted 
to the demand for an 8-hr. day.’ The miners held that, if 
granted, it would not increase the cost of production, and sub- 
mitted statistics to prove their contention that it had not 
done so in the bituminous regions and that it was a money 
saver for the operators. ; 

Previous to going into session the operators held a con- 
ference at their headquarters in the Hotel Seville. They con- 
sidered the demand for an 8-hr. day and also that calling for a 
20-per cent. increase in wages. It was said that if both de- 
mands were granted it would really mean an increase in 
wages for the mine workers of 31.1 per cent. 

The committee adjourned on Mar. 15 until Mar. 20, in order 
that the officers of the union might attend a meeting of the 
United Mine Workers policy committee which convened at 
Pittsburgh, Penn., on the following day, Mar. 16. 
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Ideals in Wage-Scale Changes 


The operators in various parts of the country are 
endeavoring to sell in one another’s territory. To com- 
pass that end they try every little while to secure 
changes in relative wage and modifications of freight 
rates. The man who pays a high freight or a high wage 
continually hopes that the matter will be adjusted and he 
will be enabled to make a raid on his neighbor’s territory. 

There are some cases where the situation in a given 
operating region 1s and has been so unfavorable that the 
producers at normal times cannot work their mines. In 
such cases a rectification of wages or freight rates is 
in order, but generally the number of plants working 
is enough to supply the territory available to them, and 
any change in the conditions of operation will cause more 
plants to open in the favored operating region to supply 
enlarged selling territory and compel plants to close down 
in the near-by region because of reduced vending oppor- 
tunities. 

As a result, for every new mine in the region favorably 
affected, one is closed down in a competing locality. This 
kind of a readjustment is not advisable. Every attempt 
to put wages on a dead level is a mistake and to be 
regretted, not only by the operators who have to pay the 
increase, but by the men who receive it; for it will result 
in idleness, if not at once, at least at a later period. 

The miners are of the opinion, however, that as business 
is prosperous this is the right time to make a leveling 
of wage rates. A better time could of course not be 
chosen. Such fortunate conditions do at least veil from 
the eyes of the operators the probable ultimate misfortunes 
of that region which has to submit to the larger increase 
and a new method of weighing coal. The operators whose 
wage rates are raised 1c. to 6c. may well find the areas 
open to their competition considerably reduced. 

A long-established wage differential, just or unjust, 
works little permanent injustice. Time and nature heal 
scars. A new readjustment, however, seemingly just, 
destroys as much or more than it creates. It is far better 
to keep the differentials unchanged as far as possible. 
Uniformity once established is of course desirable, especial- 
ly because it makes the codperative bargain a simple 
matter to be understood and quite easy for nonunion 
sections to copy. 

They naturally ask now: What is the change in rate 
the nonunion districts should concede, seeing that the 
rates of change are different everywhere throughout the 
union area? Is it 5.39c. with Pittsburgh, or 3.5c. with 
the chain-machine rate in Indiana, or 3c. with Ohio, the 
Danville, Ill., and the southern Ilhnois districts? There 
is the rub. The demand on the nonunion territory should 
be made perfectly clear. It should be just so much per 
ton. 

And because the nonunion districts mostly pay for 
neither dead work nor yardage, it is better that these 
items should not be increased in union regions. The 
burden will fall solely on those who have signed a scale 
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with the union. It is far better to put a larger increase 
on the ton than to add anything to dead work, for the 
tonnage increase in the new contract may be duplicated 
in nonunion districts, whereas the dead-work wage rise 
cannot be. Moreover, every increase in such dead work 
makes the attempt to mine with due conservation less 
possible. 

The demand for a 5-per cent. increase in day wages is 
a mistake, because it) is a percentage and is not based 
plainly on the hour basis. The rise should be rated as 
l4%c. or 2c. per hour. This is an increase which -could 
be imitated by nonunion sections without difficulty, but 
a percentage increase varies with the wage paid and hurts 
most severely the operators which require of their men 
the shortest day. 

It is a misfortune that the machine-rate differential 
is apparently about to be readjusted to the disadvantage 
of the machine, and also that the machines of larger 
output may be weighed down in Indiana with a scale 
only 2c. per ton better than machines of smaller capacity. 
Jt seems to justify the suspicion that the union wants to 
return to the old-fashioned methods. “No machines at 
all,” seems to be the cry, “and if machines must be used, 
give us those which have the smaller capacity.” Surely 
the miners are not justified in taking such a reactionary 
stand. 

However, one cannot refrain from expressing pleasure 
at the fact that Ohio will profit by western Pennsylvania’s 
losses, for indeed it needs assistance. Another source 
of gratulation is to be found in the courtesy existing 
between miners and operators and the rapidity with which 
it appears an agreement may be reached. Criticism of 
the miners’ demands may be made with propriety, but 
their demeanor during the present disagreement has been 
almost beyond criticism. 


” 


2) 

An Argument from Insurance 

It used to be customary to insure a property for what 
it was worth. - The argument for so doing was not 
unreasonable. The man who lost his goods needed to get 
them back undiminished after a fire; in fact, as they were 
depreciated property and he might have to buy new to 
replace them, he would need to receive more than he 
actually lost if he would be able to do business as before. 
Moreover, if his business was normally profitable he 
needed something to recompense him for idleness, and if 
it was bad he needed a certain flushness of purse so as 
to prevent his creditors from being apprehensive and 
crowding him to the wall. 

But the insurance company now coldly says, “No,” 
when the merchant seeks 100-per cent. insurance. He 
must coinsure 20 per cent.; that is, he must be ready to 
foot the cost of one-fifth of his losses, so that he will 
have an obvious and unquestionable interest in preventing 
a conflagration at his property, and he must meet unaided 
also all the costs of replacing a depreciated by a new 
property, the cost of idleness and the importunities of 
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creditors. It seems hard, but it restrains careless or 
malicious men, and so is justifiable. 

In every deal there must be an incentive to both parties 
to help each other, or there will be no efficiency and rates 
will have to be made higher to the consumer than they 
would otherwise need to be. Everyone tends to be 
indifferent to losses in which he does not immediately 
share. whether they be fire losses or liability losses or the 
losses in retailing due to the unnecessary pawing over of 
goods or to the abuse of the return privilege. 

When men are paid by the ton only, the interest of the 
operator is not keenly aroused by the needs of the miner. 
It does not worry him if cars are few and their delivery 
uncertain. In like manner when men are paid by the 
hour only, they care but little how much work is done 
per day, and so they tend to loaf on the job. « 

Similarly if liability insurance should provide 100-per 
cent. compensation for every idle day resulting from 
injury, it may not multiply accidents, but it will make 
the injured less desirous to return to work. Every health 
and accident insurance company inquires the applicant’s 
wage or salary and insures only a part of it. It does not 
let the whole insurance rise above a certain percentage of 
weekly earnings. It seeks to protect both the insurer and 
the company by giving both some burden to bear. The 
composite day and ton wage if at some future time it 
is adopted will have the same object and will effect the 
same result. It will make both miner and mine operator 
combine in the raising of the miner’s earnings and in 
increasing efficiency. 


oe 
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A Scrap Without Winners 


There is an element of the ridiculous in the present 
anthracite wage controversy. The miners and operators 
are disputing where there is little call for discussion and 
not advancing the issue which they have most seriously 
at heart. Oftentimes the reason why success is denied is 
because those who seek it are not quite clear as to what 
it is they really desire. 

One cannot perhaps blame the operators for urging that 
the miner is able to earn 36 per cent. more than in 1902. 
But still if the employee is to be paid more money out of 
the public purse, why urge that he is getting all that he 
needs and deserves? Surely the public is not going to 
be made willing to dig deeper into its pockets by telling 
it that the miner is already much better off than he 
was several years back. If the miner does not get a better 
wage, there is going to be a deadlock; and if the operator 
proves satisfactorily that the miner does not deserve an 
increase, the public will the more certainly come to the 
conclusion that it is wrong to give it to him and that if 
the operator concedes it he must pay it. 

It is to be hoped that the operator will not prove his 
point. This is not the time to lay stress on the fact that 
the miner is fairly prosperous. The right word for the 
hour is one which will show that the public generally 
has been given an increase in wage and that a public 
so benefited should be willing to pay more to the miner. 
It is the appropriate occasion to point out that the cost 
of living is just now on the rise and that the rise is 
almost sure to continue. 

The logic of the situation calls for an increase in the 
miner’s wage. He is not starving, he is not impoverished, 
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his situation is not desperate, but nevertheless he may 
have some rights to an increase. Must a man prove 
himself a pauper to get his wages raised ? 

There is no advantage in proving to the public that the 
miner with thrift can live a comfortable life with a 
fair assurance against a shortage of funds in his old 
age. The argument to be successful should show that 
the miner has right and title to move along with the 
Whenever the steel worker, brassworker, 
machinist and others go forward and the miner does not, 
then without any movement on his part the latter travels 
to the rear of the industrial line. This is the real 
argument. Any other will land the operator in a quarrel 
with the miner and in a deadlock with the union. 

And the miner is still more maladroit than the operator. 
He tells the public that all the miner wants can come out. 
of profits. He knows well enough that if the public 
believes him there will be no rise in the price of coal 
and there will be a deadlock in the conferences. If the 
miner wants any part of his 20 per cent., he will do 
well to inform the public that it must come from a rise 
in price, + 

Perhaps, the miner does not know this, and so it will 
be well to quote J. P. White. When he was touring the 
aithracite towns he quoted repeatedly the dividends of 
one of the more fortunate companies in the anthracite 
region—the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Co. He declared that the company was making 33c. per 
day profit off each man in its employ and that 19c. of 
this would furnish a reasonable return. So the’ profit 
which he regarded as excessive amounted to 14c. per day 
per man. If 14c. per day will pay a 20-per cent. increase 
in wage, the wage per man can only be 70c. per day. 

Now J. P. White admits that the worst-paid adults are 
getting $600 and over per annum, or about $2.50 per day. 
A 20-per cent. increase on $2.50 is 50c. per day, and the 
Jtc. which this fortunate company is said to make above 
a reasonable return will not pay the increase, nor will 
the 33c. which White tells us is the whole profit. So it 
will be seen that White’s arguments do not tally. 

If by chicane he could make out an apparently good 
case, the specious argument could only undo him, because 
the operators, finding the public hostile and knowing that 
a profit could not be obtained if the miners’ demands were 
satisfied, would deny the miner any increase and a dead- 
lock would result. If wiser counsels do not prevail, we 
foresee a scrap without winners, which of course is no 
new form of conflict. Most of such, controversies cost 
both parties more than any victory resulting can ever be 
made to yield. 

In conclusion therefore we hope that the operator will 
fail when he tries to prove the wage of the miner perfectly 
satisfactory, and we trust the miner will be unsuccessful 
when he essays to show that the anthracite operators can 
pay an increase out of profits. Bad luck to both their 
arguments! There is evidence already that the operators 
feel that their contention is inconsistent with the granting 
of an increase while such an advance in wage is the only 
way of avoiding a strike and the only solution with which 
the operators would feel completely satisfied. No one can 
doubt that Morris Williams, of the Susquehanna Coal Co., 
is anxious to bring back the bacon to his boys at Nanticoke 
and elsewhere, and the others among the operators’ con- 
ferees are just as desirous of seeing the matter ended in 
a manner pleasing to the miners and fair to the public. 


p rocession. 
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Accident in Electric Blasting 


Letter No. 3—My attention was drawn to the account 
given in Coal Age, Jan. 29, p. 221, of an accident in 
electric blasting, in which the hope is expressed that this 
important subject will be thoroughly discussed. 

As the United States Bureau of Mines has had con- 
siderable experience along the line of the inquiry made, 
J am submitting the following comments after conference 
with the bureau’s explosives chemists and engineers. 

Experience and experiment have both shown that it is 
possible for electric detonators to misfire if a number of 
them are connected in series and an attempt is made to 
fire them by means of a battery. This may occur even 
when the electric detonators are of low tension and when 
tested before use by means of a galvanometer. The 
galvanometer is used to show whether or not the circuit 
is closed or open, and if it is closed it may indicate 
whether or not there is a short-circuit. As all commercial 
electric detonators now sold in the United States are low 
tension, one need give consideration only to this general 
class of electric detonators. Again, as most firing batter- 
ies used in this country are designed only for series firing, 
it is presumed that the electric detonators in this instance 
were not connected in parallel. 

When connected in series, low-tension detonators may 
misfire by reason of the inadequacy of the current to fire 
all of them, and this may result (1) if the battery is 
of or operated at a low capacity, (2) if the joints between 
the adjacent electric detonator or detonators and the lead 
wire are not properly made, (3) if one or more of the 
electric detonators is short-circuited, (4) if the lead wires 
are unusually long or of an unusually small gage, or 
(5) from a combination of two or more of these causes. 

It is worthy of note that this particular shaft was 450 
ft. deep and wet, and that the shots were fired at the 
bottom by a battery on the surface. 

The battery may be tested by means of a special-testing 
rheostat, which can be procured from the manufacturers 
of explosives. This rheostat is used to replace all but 
one of the electric detonators in the testing circuit. 
Therefore if it fires the one detonator through the rheostat 
resistance equivalent to that of the electric detonators 
that it replaces, the battery may properly be assumed to 
be of adequate capacity. In making such a test the same 
lead wires should be used as were used in the blast that 
caused the accident. Should the battery prove of adequate 
capacity, then the waterproof qualities of the electric 
detonators should be investigated. If the electric deto- 
nators were not waterproofed, it is possible that either 
the current leaked through the ordinary insulation of the 
wires or that water leaked through the filling of the 
electric detonator, thus wetting the top of the detonating 
charge, in either event causing a misfire. Again, if one 
electric detonator was short-circuited or not connected up, 
it would certainly misfire. 

While all of these reasons may account for a misfire, 
none of them can account for the firing of the charge 


several minutes after the remainder of the round had 
been fired and after the lead wires had been disconnected 
from the battery. This can be accounted for by supposing 
that, a number of the holes in the round having exploded, 
the highly heated gases from one or more of these holes 
pressing through the newly made crevices may have set 
fire to the explosive in the hole that missed, and that this 
explosive burned slowly until it reached the electric deto- 
nator, which on exploding caused the remainder of the 
charge to explode after men descended the shaft. 

There is still another possibility suggested by one of the 
bureauw’s engineers—the unexploded stick of dynamite 
may have lain among the broken pieces of rock, and 
when the returning shaft sinkers disturbed the broken 
rock the dynamite cartridge was exploded with fatal 
results. In fact, if water was present and ordinary 
dynamite was employed, the tendency of the water would 
be to cause the nitroglycerin to exude and form a film 
upon the rock surface which could be readily exploded 
by friction or percussion through contact with another 
rock surface, or with nails in the shoes of the “sinkers,” 
even though the rock coated with nitroglycerin was under 
water. Geo. 8. Rice, 

Washington, D. C. Chief Mining Engineer. 


Letier No. 4—Having read with interest the numerous 
letters in regard to electric blasting in coal mining and 
the different opinions expressed as to the.cause of misfires, 
I want to give a little of my own experience along this 
line when I was at Harrisburg, Penn., in 1914. I was 
foreman for the T. L. Eyre Co., which had contracted for 
the sinking of shafts and driving of tunnels for the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad Co. extending from Second St. 
to the river. I had charge of the center shaft, in which 
we encountered rock at a depth of about 15 ft. 

Having drilled three holes, I started to charge the 
holes myself, without depending on anyone else to do this 
work for me. I was more particular than usual and, after 
examining the battery carefully, told the electrician that 
I was not satisfied with it. He told me to connect up 
the wires and he would overhaul the battery. 

As nearly as I can remember there were 2,000 volts 
given by this battery. After all was ready the shots were 
fired, and we supposed the three holes had exploded. I 
found, however, on descending the shaft that the center 
hole had not been fired. The assistant superintendent on 
the work asked me to explain to him how it was that 
the center one of the three shots misfired. I could give 
him no reason, but decided to try the same exploder and 
dynamite, which I had drawn from the hole contrary to 
the law and my best judgment. When firing the next hole 
I did this and the shot exploded, doing good work. 

After an experience of twenty years in electric blasting, 
I can say this is the only accident of the kind that has 
occurred ,in the work in my charge. I believe the cause 
of such accidents is due to the exploders not being care- 
fully examined by the makers. MINER. 

Carbondale, Penn. 
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Handling Explosives im Mimes 


Letter No. 5—I have been much interested in the sev- 
eral letters appearing in Coal Age on the subject of 
handling explosives in mines. Five years ago when I 
was working in the State of West Virginia we used black 
powder and squibs for shooting the coal, and I can re- 
call several accidents resulting from carelessness in the 
handling of the powder. I believe the law in West Vir- 
ginia limits the amount of powder that a miner may take 
into the mine to the amount that he may reasonably ex- 
pect to use in one shift. All powder must be taken into 
the mine in metal canisters of a capacity not exceeding 
5 Ib. 

The problem of handling black powder in the mine 
does not present itself to us here in the northern part 
of New Mexico. I have not seen black powder used in 
the mines for more than five years. We use only per- 
missibles and have found them to be much more satisfac- 
tory than black powder for several reasons. There is 
practically no danger from sparks igniting the permissible 
powder. Practically the only way in which permissible 
powder can be exploded is by the use of detonators, pro- 
vided reasonable care is taken in handling it. Permis- 
sible powder is much easier to handle. We do have some 
trouble from the powder freezing, but do not have any 
serious difficulty. We have constructed thawers at con- 
venient places so that the sticks may be thawed out when 
frozen. 

The construction of our thawers may be of interest. 
We use a box of convenient size, say 2x4 ft. and 1 ft. 
deep. Around the inside of the box and near the bot- 
tom are placed a number of sockets for electric lights. 
A tray with latticed bottom is placed in the box and 
suspended about 5 or 6 in. from the top. A hinged lid 
is placed on the box, and a number of holes are bored in 
the box near the top for ventilation. The powder to be 
thawed is placed in the tray and the box is closed. We 
have got very good results by the use of this device. 

We have a brick magazine for the storage of explosives 
located at a suitable distance from the mine entrance, 
and the knuckleman is the only person who has access 
to the place. Powder is issued to the miners by the 
knuckleman on orders from the main office, at certain 
hours appointed for that purpose, and not more than 10 
sticks are allowed one man at one time. Fuse is issued 
in the same way. The miners are not allowed to have 
detonators in their possession at any time. 

The coal is undercut, and no hole is allowed to be 
drilled deeper than the cut. Shooting off the solid is not 
permitted. The miner drills his holes and leaves the 
amount of powder he deems necessary to use in each 
hole at a convenient place, to be obtained by the shotfirer 
on his rounds. The shotfirer inspects, loads and shoots 
all holes, using his own judgment as to the amount of 
powder to be used in any hole, and also as to the ad- 
visability of shooting any particular hole. The mining 
law of this state protects the shotfirer by making it a 
misdemeanor for anyone to interfere with him in the dis- 
charge of his duty. 

I understand that some of the larger mines in this 
district have installed systems for firing all shots elec- 
trically, after everyone has left the mine. Even when 
the companies go to extra expense to install such a system 
there are some men who will jeopardize their lives and 
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those of their fellows by trying to shoot when they please. 
It was in a mine in this district where shots were fired 
electrically that more than two hundred men were killed 
by an explosion two years ago when a miner fired a solid 
shot in his place by attaching the wires of his detonator 
to the electric service wires used for power in the mine. 
Yankee, N. M. H. L. Hanpbey. 


Double-Acting, Self-Closing 
Mine Trapdoor 


Letter No, 2—In reply to the inquiry of Ostel Bullock, 
Coal Age, Feb. 19, p. 349, who asks for the suggestion 
of a practical method of constructing a mine trapdoor 
that can be opened by a mule in either direction and yet 
will withstand the force of the air current, permit me to 
submit a scheme that I have used and which I believe 
will suit his purpose. 

The door, as shown in the accompanying figure, is 
swung on two bolts made of 114-in. round iron, instead 
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BALANCED, DOUBLE-ACTING MINE TRAPDOOR 


of being hung on hinges in the usual manner. These 
bolts are secured to the upper and lower edges of the 
door, a short distance from its rear edge, so that there 
is a partial counterbalance of air pressure acting on the 
smaller end of the door. Where the air pressure is not 
great, this partial counterbalance is sufficient to keep 
the door closed; but with greater air pressures there 
must be a weight, attached to a short chain or cable 
the other end of which is made fast to the door. 

When this plan is adopted, it is necessary to make a 
frame having two horizontal pulleys placed side by side 
and operating in connection with a vertical pulley between 
them, as shown in the figure. This arrangement is 
necessary so that the weight will be operated properly 
whichever way the door is made to swing. The weight — 
must be sufficient to overcome the unbalanced force of the 
air pressure on the longer end of the door. The collar is 
set in hitches cut in the coal in both ribs. 

JAMES CummMinas, Mine Foreman, 

Reynoldsville, W. Va. Hutchinson Coal Co. 


Letter No, 83—Any ordinary mine door can be made 
to swing both ways if hung rightly with the old-fashioned 
gate or barn-door hinge. It can be made to close by 
fastening a rope to the top corner of the door farthest 
from the hinges and passing it between two horizontal 
pulleys set closely enough together to prevent it from 
getting out of place. The rope must then be passed over a 
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vertical pulley set just behind the two horizontal pulleys 
and in the plane of the door. From this pulley it passes 
over a second vertical pulley set parallel to the rib or 
at right angles to the first pulley. To the end of this 
rope is secured a heavy sliding weight adjusted to run 
or slide up and down an inclined way, which is constructed 
along the rib. 

As the swing of an 8-ft. door is about 12 ft., the 
slideway should be at least 13 ft. long to enable the 
weight to rest wholly on the slide when the door is closed. 

The slideway should be set as steep as possible. The 
arrangement is simple of construction and can be made 
and set in place by any mine carpenter or blacksmith. 

Bolivar, Penn. W. H. Cuark. 


Letter No. 4—Replying to the inquiry asking for a 
feasible method of hanging a trapdoor, which appeared 
in Coal Age, Feb. 19, p. 349, I would recommend the 
use of a double door, which is much easier for the mule 
to push open. 

As shown in the accompanying figure, the two half- 
doors are each hung on a 114-in. vertical iron rod by 
means of heavy strap hinges. The vertical rods are 
supported in a substantial timber frame set in the entry. 
This frame consists of an 8x8-in. collar, a sill of the 
same size and two side posts. 

The figure practically explains itself, but it is well to 
observe that the weight of each door rests on a small 
1x6-in. sheave or roller secured in the lower edge of the 
door. The track for this roller is a piece of 14-in. 
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Detail for Boiler-Plate Track for Pulley 
SELF-CLOSING DOUBLE DOORS 


hoiler plate set on edge and bent into a semicircle. The 
upper edge of the plate is cut to a slight curve so as to 
form two inclined planes on which the roller travels. The 
plate is dapped into the sill and securely bolted to the 
post in such a manner that it forms a circular track 
around the hinge-rod as a center. 

The effect of this arrangement is to cause the door to 
rise slightly on the rod when swung in either direction. 
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The door closes of its own weight. It is necessar y to 

trim both edges of the collar so that it will not interfere 

with the rising of the door as it is opened. Also, the 

strap hinges supporting the door must fit nicely on the 

iron rods, and the latter must be straight so that the 

doors will swing freely to and fro. C. G. Toxmr. 
Acmar, Ala. 


Letter No, 5—In regard to a double-acting, self-closing 
mine door that can be opened by a mule passing either 
way, let me describe one that I have used for some time 
past and which will remain closed against the air, but 
which can be opened easily by a mule. 

This door is made the same as any other mine door, 
except that it is hung so as to swing clear within the 
door frame, which is constructed of heavy timbers set 
solid in the entry, as shown in the accompanying sketch. 
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A SELF-CLOSING, DOUBLE-ACTING DOOR 


Also, the post on which the door is hung is given an 
inchnation inward, or toward the center of the entry, of 
from 1 to 14% in. per ft. of height, according to the 
strength of the air current. By this means the door is 
given a certain fall, which causes it to close by reason of 
its own weight. 

As indicated in the figure, the space around the edges 
of the door is closed with a canvas flap, which prevents 
the leakage of air past the door when it is closed; or a 
canvas cushion can be made all around the edge of the 
door, by packing the canvas with straw after nailing one 
edge of the strip on one side of the door, the other edge 
being then drawn over and nailed to the opposite side. 
At the bottom of the door only the canvas flap is used. 
The hinges are the ordinary strap hinges. The bolt hooks 
to which the door is hung are set in the center of the 
post. Care must be taken that sufficient headroom is 
given on each side of the door to enable it to swing free, 
as the door rises when opened, but the thickness of the 
collar above the door usually provides sufficient room to 
overcome this difficulty. H. EK. MAIne. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Efficient Mime Foremen 


Letter No. 32—I have read with great interest most 
of the letters relating to “Efficient Mine Foremen,” and 
want to give in brief what to my mind constitutes such 
a foreman. 

The efficient mine foreman must have a thorough, 
practical knowledge of all mining methods and the 
different types of mining machinery ‘and understand their 
application and adaptation to different conditions in the 
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mine. He must be able to judge of what is a fair day’s 
work in coal mining, as well as be a good judge of human 
nature and able to handle men skillfully and successfully 
in the mine. 

A mine foreman must be firm, self-controlled and 
persevering. He should be devoid of any biased opinions 
in respect to men, machinery or methods of work- 
ing. In addition to this he should be fearless, prompt, 
patient, cautious and prudent, industrious, observing 
and, above all, of sober habits. His dealings with men 
should be without fear or favor, and when it comes to 
a showdown, the men in his charge must understand that 
he is foreman and his authority is supreme. If it should 
happen that he has a man that he cannot control or 
manage successfully, it will be better for all concerned if 
he dismisses such a one at once from the service of the 
company. 

The safety of the men and the security of the 
property in his charge should be the mine foreman’s 
first consideration, because everything else depends on 
this important factor. The quality of the coal produced, 
as well as the cost of production, stands second to the 
consideration of safety in all mining work. 

Coral, Penn. JoHN HAMMOND. 
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Fan Ventilation 


Letter No. 1—The question raised by 8. D. Hainly, 
Coal Age, Jan. 29, p. 221, is one that every mining 
student accepts with hesitation at first. One is prone 
to believe with Mr. Hainly that the speed of the fan 
will be increased when the mine resistance is cut off by 
short-circuiting the air current at the foot of the shaft. 
A more careful consideration of the question, however, 
proves that this cannot possibly be true. 

Assume, for example, that the fan is working normally, 
forcing the air through the mine under a certain water 
gage and consuming a certain power applied to the fan 
shaft. Now, when the air is short-circuited by setting 
epen the division doors at the foot of the shaft all will 
agree that the water gage in the fan drift will fall and 
a larger quantity of air will pass through the fan than 
before. ; 

The proposition assumes that the power applied to the 
fan shaft is to remain unchanged, and disregarding for 
the moment a slight change in the efficiency of the fan, 
the power on the air also is practically the same after 
the doors are set open as before. But we know that the 
power on the air is equal to the product of the quantity 
of air in circulation and the unit pressure indicated by 
the water gage, and therefore these two quantities vary 
inversely as each other. That is to say, as the quantity 
of air increases, the pressure or water gage falls, their 
product remaining constant. 

Suppose, now, that the speed of the fan increased when 
the doors were set open. Such increase of speed would 
mean a higher instead of a lower water gage. And we 
must conclude that the speed of the fan, therefore, will 
decrease in conformity with the lower water gage, which 
results from short-circuiting the air. 

Again, suppose a heavy fall of roof occurs on the main 
aircourse in a mine so as to almost choke the passage 
and block the air current. Assuming, as before, that the 
power applied to the fan shaft remains unchanged, the 
water gage in the fan drift will be increased because the 
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mine resistance is increased by the fall in the aircourse. 
And this increase of water gage means an increase in 
the speed of the fan. The natural assumption, in this 
case, would be that the fan would slow down when the 
aircourse was blocked by a fall. But we see plainly that 
the increased water gage calls for a higher speed of the 
fan. which is the actual fact and which has been observed 
many times in careful tests made by different persons in 
different mines. 

When testing this principle in daily practice in a 
mine, it should be remembered that a large door in a 
shaft bottom will have a greater effect in short-cireuiting 
the air than a small manway door. It is also necessary 
to make due allowance for natural ventilation that may be 
present caused by an air column either in the shaft or 
in the mine and unexpected because unobserved. Such 
natural ventilation would impair the results of the test 
and make them misleading. Rosert McCune. 

Delagua, Colo. 


A Longwall Proposition 


Letter No. 3—Having had much practical experience 
ii both longwall and narrowwork, I was struck with the 
suggestion by Joseph Jelinek, Coal Age, Feb. 5, p. 266, 
wherein he proposes to keep only four roads open leading 
to the working face. It is not stated how far apart 
these roads would be, but I fear the distance along the 
face, between the roads, might be too great for the miners 
io escape safely in case of accident, as the height of the 
seam would not permit them to travel rapidly along the 
tace and there would be a chance that they might be 
caught and lose their lives. 

Provided the distance between the roads is not too great, 
I believe that Mr. Jelinek’s suggestion is practicable. 
For example, let us assume there are 12 or more roadways 
open in amine. These can be reduced by selecting road- 
ways 1 and 6 to be kept open and abandoning the four 
intermediate roads. If the roads are 30 ft. apart, this 
will give 180 ft. of coal face between the roads that are 
kept open. A track should be laid along the face as 
straight as possible, from roadhead to roadhead. ‘This 
arrangement will bring the cars close to the men for 
loading. When the face has been advanced, say 6 {ft., 
the track should be shifted forward. 

Now, compare this arrangement with that in the room- 
and-pillar system of mining. Assuming the rooms to 
be 30 ft. apart, there will be only six cars for a trip 
coming from 180 ft. of entry, whereas the same length of 
face in longwall work would give nine cars to a trip 
and allow 20 ft. of face for each miner. This would . 
not only increase the output of the mine, but provide 
work for more men. 

If it were possible to make the roads 9 ft. wide instead 
of 6 ft., a double track could be laid in each road, one 
for the right-hand and the other for the left-hand face. 
It is unnecessary to remark that care should be taken in 
building the cogs or cribs and roadpacks so that the roads 
will always be easily kept open. The cogs should be built 
from 5 to 6 ft. apart with packwalls between them. The 
peculiar advantage of longwall work is the good ventila- 
tion possible at the working face. The face track should 
be protected by a row of props set from 5 to 6 ft. apart 
along the entire face. PRACTICAL. 

Plains, Penn. 
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‘Dead llole’ in Blasting 


Please explain the meaning of the term “dead hole” in 
blasting. Does it mean a hole drilled in the coal, at right 
angles to it? MINE EXAMINER. 

Peoria, Il. 


A dead hole, in blasting, is one in which the charge is 
so located that it cannot perform the work intended or a 
hole in which the line of least resistance corresponds to 
the axis of the hole. A hole may be drilled at right angles 
to the face and yet not be a dead hole if properly mined 
or side-cut. Again, a hole drilled at an angle with the 


face may be so bound by projecting tops or bottoms as to 
be a dead hole. 
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Data im Colorado Coal Mining 


I would greatly appreciate answers to the following 
questions relating to coal mining in Colorado: 

(a) How many hours do the miners work in a single 
shift? (b) What are the daily wages paid to drivers, 
trackmen and inside laborers? (c) What is the average 
number of days a week that the coal mines run, and do 
they run less regularly in summer than in winter? 
(d) Are the coal mines in Colorado unionized? (e) Are 
the examinations for mine foremen and firebosses more 
difficult in Colorado than those in Kentucky? (f) How 
many years of experience in gaseous mines must a person 
have before he can take the examination and receive a 
certificate of competency to act as mine foreman or 
fireboss ? OstEL BULLOCK. 

Cleaton, Ky. 


In answer to these questions we submit the following 
information : 

(a) The miners in Colorado work 8 hr. each shift. 

(b) The wages of drivers, trackmen and inside laborers 
vary from $3 to $3.25 a day. 

(c) The coal mines in Colorado run an average of 
3.2 days a week. The work is less regular in the summer 
than in the winter season. Many of the mines in the 
northern part of the state, operating lignite veins, are 
closed up entirely or work but a few days a month during 
the summer. 

(d) The mines in Colorado are not unionized. 

(e) The questions asked in the examinations of mine 
foremen and firebosses for certificates of competency are 
plain, simple questions that avoid as far as practicable 
the use of mathematics. The aim of the examining 
board is to secure candidates for these positions who are 
thoroughly practical in their ideas and have a good 
knowledge of mining work and conditions. It is difficult 
to compare these examinations with those in any other 
state. | 

(f) Sec. 40 of the coal-mining laws of Colorado (1913) 
provides that certificates of competency shall be issued to 
any person who shall pass a satisfactory examination 
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required by the examining board for the position desired 
and satisfy the board that he has been employed in 
underground positions in the mines of Colorado for two 
years prior to such examination. The law also provides 
that a further certificate shall be issued to any person 
who can produce satisfactory evidence that he has been 
employed for a period of one year immediately preceding 
Apr. 1, 1913, and has continuously and capably performed 
the duties of the position desired. 


Neutralizing the Discharge 
from Oil Engines 


I would much appreciate any information in reference 
to rendering harmless and odorless the gases discharged 
from oil engines in underground work. 

D. D. DunxK1IN, Superintendent, 

Buck, Okla. McAlester Coal and Coke Co. 

This question has been asked many times, and manu- 
facturers of gasoline mine locomotives and other gas 
engines have investigated to find, if possible, not only a 
means of deodorizing the discharge from these engines, 
but to render the discharged gases harmless. 

Coal Age is advised that no satisfactory method has yet 
been found of neutralizing the exhaust gases. When the 
exhaust is conducted through a lime mixture, or even a 
spray of water, the unpleasant odor is largely reduced, and 
while a considerable amount of the carbon dioxide (CO,) 
is thereby absorbed, the exhaust is still an element of 
danger because the carbon monoxide contained in the gas 
has not been eliminated. No practical method has been 
found that it will be possible to use in coal mining 
practice. 

The question has been investigated also by the Federal 
Bureau of Mines, but Bulletin 74, recently published by 
the Bureau, entitled “Gasoline Mine Locomotives in 
Relation to Safety and Health,” fails to suggest any means 
of avoiding the ever-present danger arising from the im- 
perfect condition of the engine. The statement is made 
that the risk is ight when the locomotive is in perfect 
condition. But should the carburetor not be properly 
adjusted or if there is any defect in the ignition system, 
owing to a dirty or broken spark plug, faulty wiring or 
improper timing of ignition, the bulletin states there may 
result the production of large quantities of carbon 
monoxide caused by unburned charges in the cylinder 
being ignited in the muffler under atmospheric pressure, 
by a succeeding burning charge. 

One of the largest manufacturers of gasoline locomotives 
for mine use states: “The only satisfactory solution for 
a problem of this sort is good carburetion and maintain- 
ing a fair amount of air in circulation so as to neutralize 
the exhaust from the engine. On a gasoline mine motor 
the trouble generally arises from poor carburation in con- 
nection with leaky valves and piston rings, which permit 
a certain amount of the charge to leak by without being 
properly consumed or burned.” 
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Miscellameous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—In a square airway, having an area of 56 sq.ft., 
there is passing 50,000 cu.ft. of air per min. It is de- 
sired to increase this circulation 5,000 cu.ft. per min. 
In order to do this, how much must the airway be en- 
larged in section, assuming the power to remain con- 
stant ? 

Ans.—Assuming that the square cross-section of the 
airway will be retained when making the enlargement, 
we may apply the rule: For a constant power on the 
air, the fifth power of the side of a square airway varies 
as the cube of the quantity of air in circulation. In 
other words, for a constant power on the air the fifth 
power of the side ratio of a square airway is equal to the 
cube of the quantity ratio; or the side ratio is equal to 
the fifth root of the cube of the quantity ratio. 

Since the circulation is to be increased 5,000 cu.ft. 
per min., the quantity ratio is 20,000: 15,000, or 4:3, 
which is also written 4/3. But the side of the original 
airway is V56 = 1.48 ft., and calling the side of the 
enlarged airway x, we have 


37 -*| (3) = 1.188 


and Bi ee 1.185 == "8 80afe 

The area of the enlarged airway is therefore 8.897 = 
79 sq.ft., practically. 

In the practice of mining, however, this airway would 
be enlarged by taking a “skip” off the rib, which would 
give a rectangular instead of a square cross-section. The 
solution in that case is more complicated, but the air- 
way would then have to be widened about 3 ft. 2 in., in 
order to increase the circulation 5,000 cu.ft. per min., 
the power on the air remaining constant. 

Ques.—A tank delivers 5 gal. of water per min. to 
No. 1-slope and 3 gal. per min. to No. 2 slope. The tank 
is filled by a pump that discharges 800 gal. per hr. into 
it, the tank having a capacity of 2,000 gal. If the pump 
works 114 hr. before the water is turned into the slopes, 
how long will it take this pump to fill the tank, supposing 
it to have been empty at the start? 

Ans.—The tank being empty when the pump started 
to work, it will contain at the end of 114 hr. 800 X 
1144 = 1,200 gal. Then, to fill this tank will require 
2,000 — 1,200 = 800 gal. more of water. The water 
flowing out of the tank into the slope is 60 (5 + 3) = 
480 gal. per hr. Since the pump discharges 800 gal. per 
hr. into the tank, the gain is 800 — 480 = 320 gal. per 
hr. The additional time required to fill the tank will 
then be 800 ~ 320 = 214 hr., which makes the total 
time required 114 + 214 = 4 hr. from the time the pump 
started to work. 

Ques.—In an airway 6x6 ft. in section and 1, 200 Et. 
long, there is passing 20,000 cu.ft. of air per min., which 
is insufficient for the proper ventilation of the mine. 
Since all the available power is in use, it is decided to 
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increase the circulation in the mine by widening the 
airway. This work was begun 300 ft. from one end and 
has proceeded 600 ft., leaving still 300 ft. on the other 
end the original size of the airway. ‘To what extent will 
the circulation in the mine be increased at this stage. 
Ans.-—The total power on the air is always clearly 
equal to the sum of the powers absorbed in each section 
of the airway, as explained in Coal Age, Vol. 5, p. 538, 
and to find the general power potential of the entire air- 
way it is necessary to calculate the part power potential 
for each section and add their reciprocals, which gives 
the reciprocal of the general power potential of the mine 
alter the middle section of the airway has been widened. 
By comparing this general potential with the mine poten- 
tial of the airway before the work was started, the effect 
on the circulation is shown. The calculation is as fol- 


lows: The reciprocal of any part power potential is 
found by the formula 

Ls AO 

Xs @8 


The value of this reciprocal for each section of the 
airway is then found thus, the first and last sections be- 
ing the same: 





; 1 300 X& 24 
Sect ee etree tice) 
ection 1, Ys 363 0.1543 
: ii 600 X 32 
Sect 2 —- = —___— = 0. 
ection 2, Ye 608 0.0889 
ee. 1 300 X 24 
Section D5 Y; — 7 Sante oo 0.1543 
} : : 1 
Value for airway, Yecccsse 0.3975 
cat) 


The general mine potential for these three sections 
combined is, then, 
uf 
V 0.3975 
The next step is to calculate the power potential of 
the original airway, thus 


Xu = 1.36 


ee ae 
Vlo 71,200 X 24 

But for a constant power on the air, the quantity of 
air in circulation varies as the power potential. In 


other words, the quantity ratio is equal to the power- 
potential ratio, or in this case, 


Original airway, X = = 1.174 





Pe Os Weae 
Q, 20,000 1.174 
1.36 


And Q, = 20,000 X = 23,160 cu.ft. per min. 


1.174 
which is the increased circulation due to enlarging the 
sectional area of the airway in the middle section. 
(ues.—If you had charge of a gaseous mine ventilated 
by a fan and the engine broke down, how would you con- 
tinue to run the rest of the day? 
Ans.—Cut the run short and call out the men at once. 
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Warrisburg, Penn. 


Six men were killed in No. 6 slope, of the Hollenback No. 
2 colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. on Mar. 9. 
The exact cause of the accident appears to be unknown. 
Whether an explosion of gas or powder started a mine fire, 
or whether the mine fire caused an explosion of gas is the 
question state mine inspectors and company officials are try- 
ing to ascertain. Safety lamps were used exclusively in this 
section of the mine. 

No. 6 slope and airway make a continuous circuit for 
air with a line of chambers lying east of the slope. It is in 
No. 1 east, where the fire is and where the bodies of the men 
are. The scene of the fire is about 3,000 ft. from the shaft. 
Approaching it from the shaft, entrance may be gained to 
No. 1 east gangway from its first junction with No. 6 slope 
or by making the circuit and approaching it with the air 
current. The rescue party first tried the shortest approach 
but found fire and a wall of smoke, cutting them off. 

After being on the ground and in the mine almost con- 
tinuously for over 48 hr. Chief of the Department of Mines, 
James HE. Roderick, with State Mine Inspectors, T. J. Williams, 
D. T. Davis, John B. Corgan and Joseph J. Walsh and General 
Manager C. F. Huber and General Superintendents E. F. New- 
baker and John D. Joseph agreed that the only possible way 
to save the mine from the fierce fire which is raging would 
be to seal it off and abandon all hope of rescuing the five 
men in the fire area. 

Every effort has been made to approach the portions of the 
gangway where the bodies of the men are supposed to be, but 
from all sides the rescuers under the personal direction of the 
state and company officials named above have been confronted 
by smoke, gas, flames and frequent concussions caused by re- 
curring gas explosions that make it exceedingly dangerous 
for them to go near. 

Concrete and brick stoppings 12 ft. wide have been in- 
stalled on the intake and return of the slope and the air sup- 
ply cut off, and all of the oxygen between the walls will be 
consumed and the smoke and gas will smother the flames, 

It is thought that at least three weeks will be necessary to 
attain that end. The fire ranges over a distance of 1,000 
ft. and has burned into the coal and rock. This mine is situa- 
ted in the heart of the City of Wilkes-Barre. This is the sec- 
ond disaster for this company within a month, for on Feb. 9, 
7 men were killed at Lance No. 11 Colliery at Plymouth. 


Hospitals Increase their Rates 


Protesting against the increased charges of hospitals re- 
ceiving state aid in the case of employees of corporations, and 
stating that the Compensation Board had received reliable 
information to the effect that hospitals had formed a com- 
bination to increase their former charge of $1 per day to $2, 
with a minimum charge of $5, the State Compensation Board, 
has reported to Governor Brumbaugh, telling him of these 
facts, and reminding him that he had the power to end this 
practice, as these hospitals would soon be seeking state aid. 

Insurance adjusters also are protesting against the in- 
crease of charges of $2 a day, where, heretofore, the charges 
had been $1 to miners and employees of other industrial plants 
from which injured workmen were removed to the hospitals. 

The Compensation Act allows an injured employee $25 for 
hospital bills. The rate in effect generally throughout the 
state is $1 a day to ward patients and $1.50 in some places to 
corporation patients. It is argued by the authorities that if 
this amount was increased to $2 a day, it would mean that 
the injured workmen would be cared for in the hospital at the 
expense of the insurance company or employer only 12% 
days. In most cases where a man is sent to a hospital after 
suffering injuries while at work he remains in the institution 
more than that length of time. This would mean that the 
injured employee would be forced to pay the difference, or 
that there would be a great increase throughout the state in 
the number of charity patients. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Pottsville—The breaker of the Lucy R. colliery at Port 
Sarbon recently caught fire and was threatened with total 
destruction, but the fire was finally extinguished after the 
loss of the boiler house. The mine will be idle until the 
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power plant can be replaced. The plant is owned by Slat- 
tery Bros. of Philadelphia. 

Shamokin—The large breaker at the abandoned workings 
of the W. R. McTurk Coal Co. at Black Ridge colliery is be- 


ing torn down and will be erected at a colliery in this district. 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. with the resumption 
of stripping operations here has given work to a large num- 
ber of workmen. 


Lansford—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is laying a 
new pipe line from a nearby colliery whereby it intends to 
carry mine water to the burning coal deposit at Summit Hill. 


Duryea—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. was hampered on 
Mar. 9 in handling freight by a mine cave that caused a sus- 
pension of service on the mountain cut-off branch. The cave- 
in occurred over the workings of the Barnum colliery of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., settling from 6 to 8 ft. for a distance 
of about 150 ft. It was discovered by track walkers as the 
surface began to settle. A large force of men and gravel 
trains were sent to fill the cavity with ashes, rock and 
culm. 


Avoca—Ten houses were damaged by a mine cave on Mar. 
9. Robbing pillars is said to have caused the cave, which 
spread over a large area and continued several hours. Other 
properties were threatened and it is feared another cave may 
occur. 


Plymouth—The boilers, hoisting engines, breaker machin- 
ery, etc., that did service at Dodson No. 12 colliery, Plymouth 
Coal Co. for several years have been sold to a junk dealer who 
has a foree of men tearing them out and hauling them to 
serap yards. In the course of a short time the head house 
over the shaft will be dismantled lest it take fire, endangering 
the upper veins of the mine that have escaped the interior 
flood. The gas might be ignited and as a result surface prop- 
erty would suffer. Piece by piece all outside material of 
this colliery is being removed and the time is not far distant 
when the breaker will follow the head house, thereby avoid- 
ing the payment of tax to the borough and county. 


Lattimer—For the death of his son, who was smothered in 
a rock tunnel in March, 1915, Arcagelo Visentin, has filed suit 
against Pardee & Bros. Co. and asks $10,000 damages. The 
coal company is charged with negligence in not safeguarding 
an air passage which furnished air to the end of a 2,000 ft. 
tunnel. There was only one check door to turn the air into 
the tunnel, and when it was blown down by a blast the vic- 
tim was overcome with white damp. 


Shenandoah—Three men were instantly killed and five 
seriously injured at Maple Hill colliery, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co., by a fall of coal, on Mar. 5. The men 
were on extra duty repairing an old breast and fitting it up 
to hold refuse to be washed through a bore hole from the 
surface to fill up other old workings. One of the men, it is 
supposed, pulled out an old prop supporting the top and a 
large quantity of roof fell, burying the men under it. 


Bituminous 


Connellisville—The weekly production of coke throughout 
the Connellsville district is nearly stationary at approximately 
445,000 tons. However, more ovens are being put in operation. 
The region is at present operating at about 90% of maximum 
capacity. 

Uniontown—The holdings of the Isabella-Connellsville 
Coke Co. were sold at Sheriff’s sale on Mar. 6. The purchas- 
ers were Arthur E. Braun, John W. Chalfant, and John O. 
Miller, who represented three Pittsburgh banks. The price 
was $250,000. The purchase included mining machinery, coke 
ovens, and 2,950 acres of coal lands. The sale was at the in- 
stance of the Colonial Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, receivers of 
the company. 


Charleroi—Two steel coal boats, each containing 30,000 
bushels of coal, and a wooden barge containing 5,000 bushels 
went over Dam No. 4 near here recently and were wrecked. 
The loss is $35,000. The towboat “Sailor” was caught in the 
strong current of the swollen river and the boat had to be 
cut adrift. 


Connellsville—In a deal consummated Mar. 11 A. W. Cot- 
tom, of Uniontown, sold to S. A. Silecox, of Connellsville, 100 
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acres of the tract of 5,065 acres held in Marshall County, West 
Virginia, by the Cameron Coal and Coke Co. for $100 per acre. 
In the deal $9,000 worth of Connellsville realty was trans- 
ferred to Mr. Cottom, the remainder being paid in cash. 


Uniontown—About 25 stockholders of the Strange Creek 
Coal and Coke Co. attended the annual business meeting of 
the company on Mar. 11. The company holds about 40,000 
acres of coal in Braxton County, West Virginia. Several 
inquiries concerning the tract have been received and power 
was given the directors to option the holdings as they see fit, 
being bound, however, to consider nothing less than $60 an 
acre. The following officers were reélected: John G. Hibbs, 
president; S. L. Masten, secretary, and Fred P. Truesdale, 
treasurer. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Fayette—The Branch Coal and Coke Co. is preparing to put 
in blast 50 coke ovens. 


Vivian—The Houston Collieries Co. is installing a new 
Robinson turbine ventilating fan, with a capacity of 300,000 
cu.ft. per min. 


Bluefield—The Norfolk & Western is preparing to com- 
plete its double-tracking between here and East Radford to 
facilitate the movement of eastbound coal. 


Craneco—The Lorain Coal and Dock Co. will build 55 addi- 
tional coke ovens, anticipating a good coke market for the 
next two or three years. John A. Esser is general manager. 


Rush Run—Sixty-three of the coke ovens at the Brooklyn 
mine of the Scotia Coal and Coke Co. are being repaired and 
will be put in blast during the next few days in making 
foundry coke. 


Eecles—Hight men driving two headings for the New River 
Collieries Co. and working double shift, that is, 12 hr. per 
day, excluding Sundays, earned a total of $2,800 during the 
month of November, 1915, or $350 per month each. 


Charleston—The West Virginia Gas Coal Co. which made 
its first shipment on Feb. 2 is now shipping an average of 
about 300 tons daily, and has not been idle a single working 
day since it began operations. New machinery and equipment 
is being installed, and as soon as this is completed the 
capacity of the mine will be increased to about 1,000 tons per 
day. ‘ 


VIRGINIA 


Norton—The Esser Coal and Coke Co. will build shortly 
25 coke ovens, anticipating a good market for some time. 
John A. Hsser is general manager. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham—Twenty men passed the semiannual exam- 
ination for first- and second-class foremen and firebosses in 
the examination held before Chief State Mine Inspector C. H. 
Nesbit. 


Coalburz—The old beehive ovens and the Thomas coke 
ovens, which have been out of operation about 10 years, are 
being rehabilitated and will soon be in operation. Sixty to 
110 coke ovens will be repaired in the two batteries mentioned 
and a daily production of about 200 tons of coke is expected. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville—Mine Rescue Car No. 3 of the United States 
Bureau of Mines is giving demonstrations here. It goes from 
here to Providence on Mar. 18 to remain until Mar. 31. It will 
be at Morganfield, Apr. 1 to 8. 


Whitesburg—Two hundred miners, largely from east Ten- 
nessee and western North Carolina have just been imported by 
the Consolidation Coal Co. and the Elkhorn Coal Corporation 
to work in the Jenkins, McRoberts and Fleming fields. There 
is a shortage of labor everywhere in the eastern Kentucky 
mines. 


Louisville—Coal operators of Kentucky are to be enter- 
tained by the Louisville Board of Trade at a banquet. The 
Board of Trade is seeking to establish closer commercial 
relations between the eastern and western Kentucky mining 
sections. Louisville commercial interests have run trade 
specials into the mining regions of Kentucky for that purpose. 
Manufacturers and merchants will be invited to meet the 
operators at the coming banquet. 


Frankfort—A bill permitting guardians to lease coal lands 
of their wards for a longer period than the time intervening 
until they reach their majority is being backed in the General 
Assembly by Senator Brock, of Harlan. He declares that the 
passage of such an act is vitally needed for the development 
of the eastern Kentucky coal fields. Senator Hite Huffaker, 
of Louisville, is leading the fight on the bill, declaring that 
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its passage would work injury to infant heirs. The bill is not 
yet out of committee, but Senator Brock is asking that it be 
given a first reading. 

Frankfort—The Workmen’s compensation bill, a meas- 
ure concurred in by employers, labor and insurance com- 
panies, has passed both houses of the Kentucky General 
Assembly and is believed to be assured of signature by the 
Governor, as it was declared for in both the Democratic and 
Republican platforms. Senator Brock, of Harlan, in the east- 
ern Kentucky coal fields, made a fight to have eliminated 
sections to deprive employers of the right to make the com- 
mon law defenses of contributory negligence, assumption of 
risk and responsibility of fellow servant. He succeeded in 
accomplishing this upon the bill’s initial appearance in the 
Senate, but the sections were restored by the House and sent 
back to the Senate for confirmation. On their second appear- 
ance, they went through by a majority of one vote. 


OHIO 


Zanesville—A conference of miners in District No. 6 of Ohio 
is to be called shortly, to meet here, for the purpose of taking 
action on the new wage scale agreed upon at the New York 


conference. Thereafter a conference of miners and operators 
will be held, to decide upon the method of apportioning the 
3c. increase agreed upon for machine-mined coal. 


Rogers—E. C. Vale has leased about 1,000 acres of coal 


land a mile south of here which will be fully tested out 
by drilling, preparatory to systematic development. It is 
understood that a large company is to be formed to handle 
the proposition. Previous tests revealed the presence of coal 
on the tract, but it is desired to locate the veins definitely, 


with reference to depth, quality, thickness and other factors. 
Columbus—Steps have been taken by the miner’s organiza- 


tion in Ohio for the organization of the employees of the 
various stripping operations in Jefferson County. In all there 
are three of the stripping operations working and several are 
being developed. The employees of the Beech Flats Coal Co. 
and the Modern Mining Co. have been organized. No steps 
have been taken for the organization of the employees of the 
Piney Fork Coal Co. at Smithfield, Jefferson County. J. W. 
Blower, president of the company, has posted a notice calling 
attention to the fact that the company is paying the full union 
scale to its employees. This takes away the incentive for the 


men to unite with the miners’ organization. 


Columbus—The announcement has been made by officials 
of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. that the property of the Con- 
tinental Coal Co., which was under lease to it, has been 
turned back to the bondholders. The property consists of 13 


working mines and a number of exhausted operations. N. D. 
Monsarrat has taken charge of the property for the bond- 
holders and a reorganization may be effected. The Sunday 


Creek Co. still has 45,000 acres of virgin coal lands in the 
Buckeye state besides six working mines. There are locations 
for 11 new mines. The reason for the giving up of the leases 
is because of unprofitableness of mining in Ohio with existing 
freight rates and the high mining scale. Minimum royalties 
on the Continental property were so large that it was difficult 
to make a profit. The surrender of the lease gives the Sunday 
Creek properties a better standing in Ohio. 


ILLINOIS 


Christcpher—Twelve men were injured recently when the 
cage in which they were descending into the mine slipped and 
shot to the bottom. The injured men were sent to hospitals at 
Ziegler and Belleville. pis, 





Peoria—Illinois operators and miners will meet in biennial 
state convention here Mar. 23. There are 280 demands sched- 
uled to be taken up but as many of the matters in dispute 
were settled at the New York conference, it is expected that 
the meeting will be short. C. E. McLaughlin and William 
Jess, who attended the New York conference as representa- 
tives of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, have returned. 


Hillsboro—Receiver Peabody, who has been managing the 
mines at Witt, Kortkamp and Taylor Springs and at other 
points on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., has resigned. 
T. C. Keller, owner of the Sessor mines, will be his successor. 
The change of receivers has given rise to hopes that the Witt 
and Taylor Springs mines, which have been operated only a 
part of the time, will be operated regularly. 
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H.-P, Worden, formerly of Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed chief engineer of 
Henry R. Worthington, Harrison, N. J. 
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John Knies, of Breese, Ill., has been appointed by Governor 
Dunne aS a member of the State Board of Mine Examiners. 


A. G. Smart, who has been chief electrician at the Ronco 
mines of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. for several years, has 
accepted a position at the Sterling mine with the Consolidated 
Coke Co. 


George Walters, for some years chief clerk to J. George 
Hisle, general coal sales agent of the Hudson Coal Co., has 
been promoted to assistant to A. H. Fine, chief auditor of the 
company. 

John H. Walker, president of the Illinois coal miners’ 
union, will make an address in Belleville, Mar. 19, on the 
cobperative store movement, which is being fostered by the 
Belleville Trades and Labor Assembly. 


Daniel B. Wentz, president of the J. S. Wentz & Co., an- 
thracite mining firm, recently underwent an operation for ap- 
pendicitis at the German Hospital in Philadelphia and his 
condition is reported as being quite satisfactory. 


P. P. Bourne, formerly chief engineer of Blake & Knowles 
Steam Pump Works, East Cambridge, Mass., is again asso- 
ciated with: the International Steam Pump Co. in connection 
with the special engineering work located at the main Office, 
115 Broadway, New York. 


S. C. Van Norman, formerly Buffalo agent of the Pitts- 
burgh-Westmoreland Coal Co., but later in the coal business 
in Cleveland, has formed a partnership with W. A. Swacofer, 
Canadian manager of the Ashtabula coal-car ferry, and gone 
into other business at Youngstown, Ohio. 


Bli T. Conner, mining engineer, announces the removal of 
his principal office from Room 1315, Stephen Girard Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn., to Room 459, Mutual Life Building, 26 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Announcement is also made 
that he will occupy Rooms 616, 618, 620 and 622, Union 
National Bank Building, Scranton, Penn. 


President Bush of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
has returned from New Orleans where he succeeded in getting 
three war vessels to make tests of Alabama coal. It is 
believed that the government will find the coal equal to any 
now used, and this will be a great endorsement for it. Black 


Creek coal is that under test. 
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J. W. Bradley, president of the Trosper Coal Co., has taken 
eharge as general manager of the Wheeler plant of the Brush 
Creek Mining and Manufacturing Co., one of the larger opera- 
tions in the Brush Creek district of Knox County. 


Colonel Alfred Hicks, aged 79, coal operator, steel manu- 
facturer and financier died at his home in Pittsburgh on 
Mar. 9. He founded the Allegheny Steel and Iron Co. and up 
to six years ago had been connected with 20 coal companies. 
Colonel Hicks was a veteran of the Civil War and was in 
Ford’s Theater when President Lincoln was assassinated. 


Charles F. Godshall, second vice-president and treasurer 
of the Westmoreland Coal Co., died Mar. 9 at his home ir 
Philadelphia from heart failure, at the age of 61 years. Mf. 
Godshall had been connected with the Westmoreland Coal Co. 
for 36 years, for 28 of which he was treasurer of the firm. 
He was also second vice-president and treasurer of the Manor 
Gas Coal Co. and second vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Coal Co. He is survived by a widow and two children. 


Thomas B. Crawford was called by death recently at the 
Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis, after two operations for 
abscess of the mastoid bone. Mr. Crawford was 29 years of 
age, the youngest of four sons of C. W. Crawford, president of 
the Crawford & McCrimmon Co., Brazil, Ind., builders of mine 
equipment machinery. He had acquired a thorough schooling 
in the iron- and brass-foundry business and for more than 
8 years has been the superintendent of the foundry depart- 
ment of the above named company. 


Theodore Voorhees, president of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway Co. died suddenly at his home at Elkins Park on 
Mar. 11. Two months ago Mr. Voorhees underwent a serious 
operation but was thought to have practically recovered, hav- 
ing been at his office a short time previous to his death 
exhibiting his usual vigorous health. On May 8, 1914, he be- 
came president of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. following 
the death of the former incumbent, Geo. F. Baer. Mr. Voor- 
hees was born in New York City on June 4, 1847, being in 
his 69th year at the time of his decease. At the age of 17 
years he entered Columbia University, but before the comple- 
tion of his course entered the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Troy, N. Y., of which institution he was a trustee at 
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the time of his death. He first entered railroad work in the 
employ of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., later 
becoming affiliated with the Delaware & Hudson, and after- 
ward went to the New York Central, in which company he 
rose to the position of general superintendent, going to the 
Philadelphia & Reading on Feb. 1, 1893, in the capacity of 
vice-president in charge of traffic. Mr. Voorhees was mar- 
ried on Feb. 4, 1874, to Miss Mary E. Chittenden, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who with 7 children survive him. He was also a mem- 
ber of prominent scientific and social organizations, and di- 
rector in a number of financial institutions. 
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The Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore, Md. “The Milburn 
Light.” Illustrated; 52 pp.; 6x9 in. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., New York, N. Y. 
partment.” MIllustrated; 176 pp.; 6x9 in. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. Bulletin No. 17. 
Bucket Carrier.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Western Electric Co. ‘Western Electrical Supply 
Year Book for 1916.” TIllustrated, 1504 pp.; 6%4x10 in. 


The Wheeler Condensing and Engineering Co., Carteret, 


“Pump De- 


“Pivoted 


N. J. “Centrifugal Pumps.” Illustrated; 34 pp.; 6x9 in. 
The Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. “The Key- 
stone Traction Excavator.” Illustrated; 16 pp.; 8%x11 in. 
Maleolmson Briquet Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘Mal- 
colmson Briquetting Plants.” Illustrated; 26 pp.; 8%x11 in. 
Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Co., Carteret, N. J. 
Bulletin 108-A. “Centrifugal Pumps.” Illustrated, 34 pp., 


6x98 in: 
“Automatic Weighing 
Illustrated; 64 pp.; 


Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. J. 
of Coal and Water in Power Plants.” 
8x11 in. 


The American Safety Lamp and Mine Supply Co., Scranton, 
Penn. “Safety Lamps and Supplies.’ Tllustrated; 42 pp.; 
8x10% in. , 
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“Natural Gas Resources of Parts of North Texas,” U. S. 
Geological Survey, Bulletin 629. Illustrated; 126 pages; 6x9 
in. a 

“Manufacture and Uses of Alloy Steel,” by Henry D. Hib- 


bard, Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 100. Un- 
illustrated; 77 pages; 6x9 in. 
“Oil and Gas Near Basin, Big Horn County, Wyominz,” 


by Charles P. Lupton, U. S. Geological Survey, Bulletin 621-L. 
Tilustrated; 34 pages; 6x9 in. 

“Shot Firing in Coal Mines by Electricity Controlled from 
Outside,” by H. H. Clark, N. V. Breth and C. M. Means. Un- 
illustrated; 36 pages; 6x9 in. 

“Annual Report of the Director of the Census to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1915.” 
Unillustrated; 29 pages; 6x9 in. 

“Cassiterite in San Diego County, California,” by W. T. 
Schaller, Dept. of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, Bul- 
letin 620-P. Illustrated; 4 pages, 6x9 in. 

“Sampling and Analyzing Flue Gases,” by Henry Kreis- 
inger and F. K. Ovitz, Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Bulletin 97. Illustrated, 70 pages, 6x9 in. 

“Coal Resources of District 8 (Danville),” by Fred H. Kay 
and K. D. White, Illinois Coal Mining Investigations, Co- 
operative Agreement, Bulletin 14. Illustrated; 67 pages; 6x9 
in. 

“Gasoline Mine Locomotives in Relation to Safety and 
Health,” by O. P. Hood and R. H. Kudlich, Dept. of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 74. Illustrated; 83 pages; 
6x9 in. 

“Preliminary Report on the Economic Geology of Gilpin 
County, Colorado,’ by Edson §S. Bastin and James M. Hill, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Bulletin 620-M. Illustrated; 29 pages; 
6x9 in. 

“Mine Ventilation Stoppings,” by R. Y. Williams, Illinois 
Coal Mining Investigation, Co-operative Agreement, Dept. of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 99. Illustrated; 30 
pages, 6x9 in. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The Willis Coal and Mining Co. reports it 
has closed the Gulf mine indefinitely for lack of a market for 
the coal and prices that would return a margin above cost. 

Chicago, Ul. Bondholders of the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois coal properties have asked Judge Carpenter to appoint 
Theo. C. Keller receiver in place of Messrs. Peabody, Deering 
and Woolley, who have resigned. 


MecRoberts—Damage of from $40,000 to $50,000 was caused 
by a fire in mine No. 215 of the Consolidation Coal Co. at this 
place. The fire which, it is said, resulted from crossed electric 
wires, burned about five days before it could be extinguished. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
way Co. has ordered 750 gondola coal cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., making the total February car contracts 11,- 
949 which will require about 120,000 tons of rolled steel to 
build. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Lehigh & New England Railroad 
Co., which is closely affiliated with the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co. has issued $2,000,000 worth of general mortgage 5 
per cent. gold improvement bonds, dated July 1, 1914, and 
due July 1, 1954. 


Centralia, I1.—The Burlington R.R., to facilitate the hand- 
ling of the heavy coal traffic between here and Ziegler, 50 mi. 
away, is laying a double track the entire distance. The com- 
pany has just completed four sidings, each a mile long, at 
the mining town of Ziegler. 














Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended the rates on coal via the Colorado & Southern 
R.R. and other roads from South Canon, Colo., to points in 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, stating that 
the rates ‘were unjustly discriminatory.” 


Columbus, Ohio—For the first time in history of navigation 
on the Ohio River a cargo of coal is being shipped from West 
Virginia mines to supply the steam demand in the Pittsburgh 
district. This unusual state of affairs results from the unpre- 
cedented activity among the iron and steel mills. 


Hazleton, Penn.—At the coroner’s inquest into the death of 
Jacob Michael, a miner employed at the Cranberry mines of 
A. Pardee & Co., a verdict was rendered that death was due 
to his own negligence. The man was killed by a lump of coal 
from a blast after the foreman had notified him to seek a 
place of safety. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—The Forsythe Coal Co. will imme- 
diately rebuild its tipple which was destroyed by fire recently. 
The fire cost $45,000 and 300 men are idle. All the generators, 
hoisting machinery and a new box-car loader were destroyed. 
Current to keep the fans going is being supplied by the 
Murray Hill mine. 


Columbus, Ohio—A meeting of the board of directors of 
the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will be held in 
Columbus soon for the purpose of fixing the date and appoint- 
ing committees to arrange for the annual meeting, which will 
be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, either the last week in July or 
the first week in August. 


Springfield, [1l.—The Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. has 
ordered the discontinuance of storage of bituminous coal at 
North Springfield, on the assurance of coal operators that there 
will be no shutdown of the mines on Apr. 1. The 65,000 tons 
which have been stored will be distributed to the various coal 
stations as soon as the supply now on cars has been exhausted. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
which has been renovating the old blast furnace here for 
several weeks, will begin operations within a month. The 
local furnace has been idle for 8 years. Resumption of oper- 
ations will give employment to 500 men. Coke for the local 
plant will be shipped in from the Virginia operations of the 
company. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—About 1.200 of the 10,000 machinists in the 
city struck last week for a 50-hour week and higher wages. 
When they went out several of the leading manufactories shut 
down, throwing 8,000 men out of work. Whether the strike 
will spread or the strikers will return to work is not yet 
determined. The strike reduces the consumption of coal 
materially. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended from Mar. 14 to Sept. 14 the operation of schedules 
in Southern Ry. tariff No. C-1625, providing for increased 
rates on coal in carloads from mines at Belleville and other 
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points on the Southern to Kansas City and other stations on 
the Chicago & Alton. The rate was previously suspended 
from Nov. 15 to Mar. 14. 


Bellaire, Ohio—It was recently learned that William Van 
Meter and several others have leased from Barney Shaver, 
of Shadyside, 15 acres of coal lying just to the south of the 
Rail and River No. 2 mine in South Bellaire. Although the 
arrangements for mining the coal have not been completed, it 
is understood that it will be mined from the No. 2 mine of the 
Rail and River Co. The coal will be easily reached and mined 
at small expense. 





Superior, Wis.—Within a short time it is expected that a 
erew of structural steel workers in the employ of the Heyl & 
Patterson Construction Co. will commence work on the new 
coal unloading rig to be erected at the Reiss Coal Co.’s dock 
on the St. Louis Bay front. The new rig will be electrically 
operated and will extend across the entire dock a distance of 
500 ft. It will be similar in design to the large electric rig 
already installed. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Beginning with Mar. 8 the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Ry. placed a stringent embargo at Port Rich- 
mond piers this city against both anthracite and bituminous 
coal. It is a number of years since an embargo against 
coal has been placed at Port Richmond, and with the Port 
Reading, N. J., piers of the same company included in the 
same order the New England territory is practically shut off 
from all water shipments of coal from this port. 


Huntington, W. Va.—During the year 1915 there were no 
less than 22 new operations begun in the valuable coal fields 
in Wyoming and Raleigh counties. This phenomenal develop- 
ment bids fair to be continued, as four new operations have 
already been started this year. The four companies thus 
starting operations are capitalized at a total of more than 
$500,000. A local machinery dealer of Huntington recently 
took orders for $65,000 worth of material in one week. 


Lanstford, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has 
abandoned the egg-shaped boulet which it has been manufac- 
turing and has installed new presses at the plant which will 
manufacture a flattened cylindrical briquette, which will, how- 
ever, have the same cubical contents as the former size. They 
have also introduced a new oil binder which gives quite satis- 
factory results and the quantity of ash produced in the con- 
sumption of the fuel has been materially reduced, being from 
10 to 15 per cent. It is said the company is having quite a little 
success with the new fuel in competition with pea coal. 


Cleveland, Ohio—With the coming of spring there is an 
awakening in shipping circles at the Great Lake ports. More 
tonnage of all kinds has been contracted for than ever before 
this early in the season and it is estimated that 55,000,000 tons - 
of iron ore alone will be shipped. This volume of freight is 
so large that vessel owners are arranging to break the ice in 
order to get an early start. Efforts will be made to reach 
Escanaba, Mich., by Mar. 20, in order to put the vessels in 
commission. Indications point to an active coal trade in cargo 
coal for the head of the lakes and preparations are being 
made for an early start. The tonnage carried over on the 
docks of Northwest ports is lower than in several years. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Association of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of Central Pennsylvania who have mines in the 
Clearfield district have intervened before the Public Service 
Commission in the complaints of the Pittsburgh Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association against the rates charged by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system from the Pittsburgh district to Phila- 
delphia, Erie and New Castle. The desire is to have the ex- 
isting basis of rates maintained. It is likely that no decision 
will be rendered by the commission in the complaints brought 
by York and Lancaster manufacturers against coal rates from’ 
the Clearfield region until the complaints of the Pittsburgh 
Operators’ Association are heard. 





Lexington—The tentative schedule of instruction for the 
practical miners’ course to be taken up by the College of 
Mines and Metallurgy of Kentucky State University, begin- 
ning Apr. 3 and continuing through May 17, has been made out 
and preparations for the work are being undertaken by Prof. 
Cc. J. Norwood and T. J. Barr, who will conduct the course. 
With the greatest demand ever before known in this state 
now facing the coal-producing concerns of Kentucky the 
course is expected to attract the largest enrollment since its 
institution. On May 29 the Board of Examiners of the State 
Board of Mines will be in session and this will permit those 
here for the course to take the examination required of mine 
foremen without an extra trip to Lexington. One feature of 
the course will be a thorough drill in mining laws and in 
practical rules which have been formulated for use in mines, 
based on the laws of the state dealing with mining. 
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General Review 


Anthracite circulars well maintained, though market is 
spotty. Bituminous showing an incipient weakness. More 
chartering in export trade. Numerous cancellations in Middle 
West and market weak. 


Anthracite—The situation is decidedly spotty, though 
showing a big improvement over the market a year ago. The 
movement for the first two weeks of the current month has 
probably already exceeded the gross for the full month a year 
ago, while the full winter price schedule prevails at the pres- 
ent time as contrasted with even occasional discounts on the 
April circular in 1915. Nevertheless, the railroad congestion 
has produced a chaotic condition. As a result of the em- 
bargoes New England points are in desperate need of sup- 
plies, and a panic was only averted in that market by the 
timely removal of the New Haven embargo, permitting ship 
ments four days of the current week. Other points, where 
the movement is free, are compelled to absorb the extra ton- 
nages, with the result that surpluses are accumulating and 
the full circulars are maintained with some difficulty. 

Bituminous—As previously noted, the agreement on the 
bituminous wage scale was fairly well discounted, and there 
has been a temporary recovery in the market. This is due 
mostly to the railroad congestion, however, and it is, not 
anticipated that the bottom of the decline has yet been 
reached. Accumulations are large at a great many points, 
and it is clear that shippers will have to name lower prices 
over the next two months at least. The outlook on April 
contracts is still subject to many uncertainties; what business 
has so far been closed has undoubtedly been concluded at 
satisfactory advances on the old prices, but consumers are 
still generally holding out firmly against radical departures 
from the old figures, with the result that negotiations are 
deadlocked in most cases, and will hinge largely on the mar- 
ket tendency over the next few weeks. 

Exports—Still higher freight rates in the off-shore business 
have brought out further offers of vessels, and chartering was 
more active the last week than for some time. The situation 
in the foreign markets seems to be one of a question of get- 
ting coal rather than price, but it is difficult to understand 
how this business can undergo any further expansion at the 
current high levels of the freight market. Dumpings at the 
Hampton Roads piers have fallen off heavily the past two 
weeks, and are now again about to the low level prevailing 
previous to the recent boom. 

Ohio Valley—The market is quiet, consumers displaying 
a tendency to use up surpluses accumulated in anticipation of 
a possible suspension. Most consumers are also well covered 
on contracts, the movement on which continues very strong. 
Lake vessels are being overhauled in preparation for an early 
start, and with the depleted condition of the upper Lake 
docks there is little doubt of a heavy movement when ship- 
ping opens. Difficulties are anticipated in effecting charters 
at a reasonable rate, and it seems to be already established 
that a substantial premium above last year’s freight will be 
paid. Consumers have also been unable to determine the 
exact cost of the awards to the miners in the production of 
coal, and there seems to be a general disposition to delay the 
matter of contracting. Prices on the new April contracts are 
still indeterminate, with buyers and sellers generally far 
apart. The heavy railroad congestion at Tidewater is also 
tending to throw additional tonnages into the interior market. 


Middle West—Cancellations of orders for storage coal have 
caused the expected slump in the Middle Western situation, 
which has been further supplemented by a falling off in 
domestic business due to the mild weather. The calling in of 
some heavy railroad orders both for storage coal and current 
consumption has been a particularly severe test of the mar- 
ket. Dealers are also hard pressed to find a disposal for coal 
they have under contract. More screenings are offering than 
for some time and prices are weaker. It is generally accepted 
in all quarters that the season of activity has come to the end. 

A Year Ago—F ull effects of the usual pre-spring dullness 
are now felt, and the hard coalers have made a drastic cut in 
working schedules. Bituminous consumers feeling out the 
contract market cautiously and competition keen. Favorable 
interpretation placed on the developments to date. Shortage 
of steam sizes at interior points. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—The security market, which is the 
truest barometer of general sentiment, shows an increasing 
confidence among both financial and commercial leaders. In- 
terest has shifted largely, temporarily at least, from the for- 
eign field to Mexico. But this is stimulating rather than 
depressing sentiment. It is taken to mean a further increase 
in the output of munitions and ordnance in this country and 
consequently large corporate earnings and values. We never 
saw a time when the technical and economic positions were 
apparently so favorable. When we come to look at money, 
exports, earnings and general trade, there is apparently every 
reason to be optimistic. It is well to remember that the 
high prices for raw materials are requiring more capital to 
manufacture, and consequently money is apt to be worth more. 


Iron Age—Any last vestige of doubt as to the runaway 
character of the steel market is being swept out of the way. 
Prices reach new danger levels with each week, but demand 
does not halt on that account; it rather grows. And all the 
time it is harder to locate the market, $5 a ton difference in 
quotations on the same material being common. Here is one 
large steel producer—the largest of all—naming prices on 
some forms of finished steel for delivery through next year; 
another is out of the market entirely; a third is selling for 
the first half of this year but unwilling to quote for the sec- 
ond half; still another puts its price on plates, shapes and 
bars at 3.50c. for any delivery, thinking to reduce the pres- 
sure of new business. The Steel Corporation has put out 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh, for plates, 2.50c. for shapes and 2.35c. for bars, 
as the prices it is quoting on steel for car and vessel work, de- 
liveries running through 1917. 

Dun—Disregarding precedent, business steadily grows in 
volume at a time when more or less contraction is usually 
experienced. It is the period for a temporary lull, but even in 
retail branches, which ordinarily are most affected, activity 
is exceptionally well sustained on the whole. Clearance and 
special sales, being largely patronized, keep the department 
stores busy, while snow and cold over a wide area have 
stimulated final distribution of seasonable goods, especially 
rubber and heavy footwear. Though of benefit in this con- 
nection, the storms, however, really proved a drawback by 
adding to the burdens of the railroads, which continue over- 
strained by the great rush of traffic. Commercial failures this 
week in the United States are 377 against 380 last week, 407 
the preceding week and 532 the corresponding week last year. 


~ Bradstreet—Trade reports vary little in tenor from those 
of preceding weeks, the story they tell being one of sustained 
activity, with production much below unstinted demand. Buy- 
ing in most parts of the country proceeds on an extensive 
seale, car shortages and embargoes have become more serious, 
vessels to take out exports are lacking, the scarcity of dye- 
stuffs is acute, labor is in scant supply, jobs are more numer- 
ous than seekers, wages Keep on rising, and large employers 
find it more profitable to placate their employees than to resist 
their demands. Better employment at relatively high wages 
has brought on increased demands for staple articles and 
enlarged savings accounts. 


Dry Goods Economist—The prolongation of winter has 
caused some delay in the progress of spring buying. For 
some weeks, in fact, the weather conditions throughout a 
large section of the country have checked retail distribution. 
Merchants also complain of delays in the transportation of 
goods. Circulars sent out by big freight handling organiza- 
tions asking the codperation of shippers show that efforts are 
being made to overcome the congestion, but this condition 
must still be reckoned with in placing orders for early 


delivery. Further evidences of the heavy purchases recently 
made by retailers are presented in reports from Chicago 
wholesalers. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool market has 
been quiet for the week under review. In London attempts 
are being made to lower the cost of wool, which has caused 
a hesitancy in the market. Manufacturers, moreover, seem to 
be fairly well supplied for the present. Those dealers who 
were holders of territory wools did a good business and the 
supply of this grade is becoming low. While contracts in the 
West have been selling rather freely for some time, the wool 
growers have recently been maintaining a firmer policy. 
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BOSTON 

Weather continues unfavorable to coastwise movement. 
Poeahontas and New River accumulate at Hampton Roads. 
Prices would be subject to discount if any spot market de- 
veloped. Georges Creek still scarce. Pennsylvania operators 
sound out the market. Embargoes still the rule. Anthracite 
coming forward very slowly. 

Bituminous—Cold weather is lasting so long that condi- 
tions are much more like mid-winter than early spring. 
Coastwise movement continues slow and irregular, causing 
larger accumulations at the Hampton Roads piers and for the 
moment an active demand for bottoms. Some shippers of 
Pocahontas and New River would eagerly shade the $2.85 
price today if they could move some of the coal standing, but 
because of high marine freights there is practically no cargo 
demand in this market outside of regular contract require- 
ments. 

It will not be long now aha factors here will be called 
upon to make deliveries on the sales made last October at 
prices from $3.35 to $3.50 on cars, Boston. To small consumers 
who did not close contracts at that time the price for contracts 
now is about $5 flat. A few weeks ago $4.65 was named for a 
year, but it is conceded that even that basis is much too high 
to prevail throughout the season. 

For inland delivery, coal at Boston and Providence is in 
good request. At Providence, in particular, the railroad is in 
such poor shape for motive power that the congestion gets 
worse instead of better. Several manufacturers up to 25 
miles away are relying on motor trucks to bring their coal 
supply. Meanwhile, the discharging arrangements of various 
distributors are seriously disturbed. Prices are firm at around 
$5.25 on cars, Providence, but the movement is so uncertain 
that consumers on the whole are diffident about buying. 

Georges Creek continues in short supply at all the loading 
ports. In some cases barges have been towed light from Bal- 
timore to Hampton Roads because of the detention at Curtis 
Bay and at Port Covington. Agencies for the Pennsylvania 
grades continue to canvass for next season business, but so 
far no significant results can be reported. Buyers and sellers 
are deadlocked as to the prices that should prevail and it re- 
mains to see how marine freights will turn during April. 

Anthracite—New England is short of domestic sizes at 
practically all points. All-rail embargoes have been raised in 
some directions, but it is understood they are likely to be 
effective again after a few days. On the coast barge move- 
ment is still handicapped by the weather. Broken coal is very 
short at the New York piers and stove is also hard to get in 
any quantity. The congestion at several of the piers is so 
great that practically no shipments are made for two or three 
days at atime. If the public realized how low Eastern stocks 
are there would be a hard situation facing the retailers. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading port at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . -.2++ $2.60@3.00 $2.90@3.30" 2.28. $1.35@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.80@3.25.°'3.10@3 55". eee 1.55@2.00 
Georges Creek... ....... 3:75@3.85 4:00@4515 alta eee - 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.80@2.85 f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va. On cars at Boston and Provi- 
dence, Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $5.25@5.50. 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite market inactive. Deliveries hampered by 
frozen coal, while loaded boats find a ready market. Steam 
grades in good demand with prices stiff. Bituminous situ- 
ation uncertain. New contract prices advance. Shippers 
complain of car conditions. 


Anthracite—The chief interest in the anthracite market 
centers on the possible outcome of the wage conferences. The 
market is inactive due principally to the failure of shippers 
to get coal for immediate delivery, besides which dealers who 
are not pushed with orders are not anxious to put in supplies 
at this season. While there is plenty of coal at the docks, 
nearly all of it is frozen and shippers are unable to take care 
of their customers as they would like to. Loaded boats were 
in good demand the early part of the week. Car supply con- 
tinues short and the railroads are jammed with loaded cars 
between Tidewater and the mines. Some shippers believe 
the situation will grow worse before getting better. The 
harbor situation was somewhat relieved early this week by 
the New Haven road lifting its embargo on anthracite for 
four days, which enabled many cars to be diverted into New 
England to relieve conditions there. 
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Individual coals in some instances are being quoted at 
from 10 to 20c. off company circular. Pea coal is steady at 
from $3.75 to $4. Of the steam grades buckwheat No. 1 is 
the strongest, some quotations being made at from $3.50 to 
$3.75, f.0.b. No. 2 buckwheat is scarce, prices ranging from 
$2.65 to $2.75, and No. 3 buckwheat at from $2.30 to $2.40. 

It is said that some of the companies are drawing on their 
storage piles for sufficient steam coals to meet the prevailing 
heavy demand. 

Bituminous—No relief is in sight for the bituminous coal 
market at Tidewater. While there is plenty of coal at the 
docks, most of it is frozen and boatmen have become dis- 
couraged and advanced their rates to 30c. above harbor deliv- 
eries. Most boat owners also insist upon a guarantee that 
the vessel must be discharged in eight calendar days. Ship- 
pers with orders running from 300 to 400 tons are having 
trouble in getting boats, most vessels of this size being under 
charter. One shipper early this week estimated there were 
about 1,000 vessels of all sorts at the lower docks waiting for 
cargoes. 

Contracts are taking a good deal of attention but most 
shippers are awaiting the outcome of the wage negotiations 
in central Pennsylvania. At present contracts for good coals 
are being closed at from $1.50 to $1.85 at the mines, or from 
25 to 30c. above last year’s prices. 

Local harbor conditions are troublesome. Demand is good 
but shippers are unable to make deliveries. Loaded boats, 
alougside prices, are from 50 to 75c. higher than f.o.b. quota- 
tions, the latter ranging from $3.25 to $3.75. Mine quotations. 
are as low as $1.30. 

Current quotations on various coals, gross tons, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, follow: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $4.25@4.50 $4.25@4.50 $4.25@4.50 $2. ie .00: 
Georges Creek Tyson.. 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 1 95: Aa 
C le ig oe Medium...... 3. 535@3-p0. “3. 20@8. 50) Fosse @1.95 
uth ‘Forks. .2 cee eee 3750@3.75 ol oak 2 08's cea eee 1 ‘oni? 20: 
Nar nty Glo. . 3. S6@3760: oraeeri ed Eieeseeeee 1.80@2.05 
gel County: ““Me-. 
dium. § Wa ; 3.25@3.50 Bae oe 3.25@3.50 1.70@1.95 
Que mahoning.. ee See 45@3.60 3.45@3.60 1.90@2.05 
West ,Vi irginia Fairmont 3 PP ere =: "10@3.20 3.10@3.20 1.35@1.45 
Fairmont mine-run......  o«es0sssen 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.15@1.25 
Western Maryland. sssscu) oe ohamenraee 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 1.45@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus anthracite caused by embargoes at Tidewater. 
State tax is being refunded. Most sizes fairly active, except 
chestnut. Bituminous quiet with strict embargoes via rail 
and water. Effect of labor settlement discounted. 


Anthracite—With Port Liberty and Port Reading embar- 
goed there is too much prepared coal coming into Philadel- 
phia for rail delivery, especially on the Reading tracks, and 
the wholesale business is due for a sudden slump. There are 
a few isolated cases on the Pennsylvania road where dealers. 
are short of coal, but on the whole the market is well supplied. 
Some of the sales agents show a tonnage for the first two 
weeks of the month equal to that for the entire month of 
March last year, but there is some doubt whether this rate 
can be maintained. 

The big business has been confined to the companies. They 
are enjoying most of the prosperity and have no difficulty in 
securing circular prices for all their family coal and even 
above the circular for all the surplus of steam sizes. At this 
time a year ago the individuals were offering the prepared 
sizes at April circular and one or two of the big companies. 
did likewise to a few selected buyers. 

Broken coal has shown no weakness. Several of the larger 
buyers who hold contracts at $3.35 have recently made pur- 
chases of any available surplus tonnage at the circular price 
of $3.60. Egg is strong in the suburban districts and large 
orders have been placed at $3.85. March has really been a 
good month for this size. Stove loses none of its popularity 
and the production is all being sold at $4.10. Chestnut is a 
little disappointing and the orders still do not warrant draw- 
ing on the storage yards. The new business is only sufficient 
to absorb the current production at the prevailing price of 
$4.25 

There seems to be no limit to the new business on pea 
size, and while the price does not advance above the circular 
of $2.55, except on a few special coals, the limited car supply 
blasts all hope of satisfying the demand before Apr. 1. The 
car supply continues badly deranged and one large company 
was even compelled to dump in its storage yard sizes of coal 
in demand simply because the cars in which they were loaded 
were prohibited from being moved to the only points to which 
these cars could naturally be routed. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond are on about the following 
basis at the present time: 
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Bituminous—The bituminous market just about holds its 
own, displaying a slight show of strength on slack, which 
continues in strong demand at an increase of 5c. to 10c. per 
ton. However, it is believed that the downward tendency of 
prices has not been permanently checked and there are likely 
to be further recessions for some weeks to come. The present 
slight recovery is due more to the embargoes which have 
practically cut off new shipments out of the city, and also on 
account of the car shortage, rather than any excessive de- 
mand. 

There also seems to be more disposition on the part of 
both shippers and consumers to come together on the contract 
question. Some little business was closed this week, although 
no real activity is apparent and there will not be much until 
Apr. 1 is actually passed and transportation conditions also 
become more settled. Shippers of tidewater bituminous are 
now laboring under the added disadvantage of the first em- 
bargo in years laid against Port Richmond piers of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Ry. Of course the principal effect is felt 
in coastwise shipments, as the export business has practically 
vanished, with only 35,000 tons being shipped during the past 
month, 

Prices per gross at the mines are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Biz Vein.. $2.25@2.50 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.65@1.75 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.85@1.95 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.60@1.70 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.40@1.45 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.40@1.50 
West Va. Freeport...... . 1.40@1.50 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.25@1.35 
Fairmont slack....... ... 1.85@1.45 

BALTIMORE 


Contract market firm at good prices, but spot coals are 
cheap. Embargoes still in force. Large accumulations for 
export with vessels slow reporting. Cool weather maintains 
anthracite demand. 

The best feature of the trade is the contract market, which 
remains quite firm Prices in many cases are from ten to 
twenty cents ahead of last year. Consumers have .been in- 
clined to hold off in the face of this increased demand, but 
are now beginning to come in. 

Spot coals sell cheaply because of the restricted market, 
due to the rail embargoes. Prices to the trade on this class 
of business are about as follows: Georges Creek Tyson, $1.75; 
Clearfield, $1.50; South Fork, $1.60; Latrobe, $1.30; Somerset, 
$1.50; Freeport, $1.15; Fairmont three-quarter, $1; mine-run, 
90 to 95c., and slack, $1.20. 

While export movement from Baltimore the past week 
was not heavy, amounting to but 11,428 tons, considerable fuel 
was piled up at the piers here this week awaiting bottoms that 
are delayed in reporting. 

Cool weather keeps up a brisk demand for anthracite from 
householders, whose winter’s supply has run out. 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Dumpings not so heavy but shippers are occasionally short 
of coal. Indications are for a light month. Old cireular price 
prevails. 

The dumpings over the various piers have not been as 
heavy as was anticipated. The accumulation in the railway 
yards is above normal, although a number of the larger ship- 
pers are somewhat short of tonnage and are pushing the rail- 
roads to hurry coal forward. On the other hand, some of the 
shippers have used up their allotment of cars and are com- 
pelled to hold off shipments to tidewater. 

Circular prices are being quoted but few if any sales are 
being made at these prices. A fair estimate of the actual sell- 
ing price for standard smokeless would be around the old 
circular of $2.85. There is little demand at this time for high 
volatile, although some of this grade is moving on contract. 
The movement of nut and slack is also practically confined to 
contract business. 

Bunker movement during the week has been rather light 
and there has also been little coal taken by the government. 
The indications at the present time are that the movement for 
the month of March will be below the February figures. 

While there is no surplus of vessel tonnage on the market 
at the same time there appears to be somewhat less of a 
demand for prompt vessels. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 





Railroad Feb. 12 Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Mar. 4 Mar. 11 
Norfolk & Western.... 158,265 121,156 156,521 119,920 126,540 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 106 525 V1,pLS 87,450 84,849 75,525 
WY RRTORENY: Sts Beers, a0 ies 63,056 92,243 78,463 66,912 68,598 

Motelss vases ces cles 327,846 284,912 322,434 271,681 269,663 
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COASTWISE FREIGHTS 
Storms along the seaboard have given a spurt to the 
freight market, but it is felt that the advance is only 
temporary and due to the urgent calls for tonnage just 
at this time. From Hampton Roads to Providence and New 
Bedford rates jumped from $1.50 to $2 within a few days, and 
$2.25 is the market today on fair-sized carriers to Boston, but 
the number available for reasonably prompt loading is small. 
Boats for New York loading have also advanced from 65@ 
70c. to 90c. to points on Long Island Sound. Rigid demurrage 
rules are still imposed, the accumulation of boats at all the 
piers being something unprecedented. 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the two weeks ended Mar. 11. 


NEWPORT NEWS NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Cresent* Santiago 940 Barbara!? St. Georges 1,147 
Munorway* Havana 5,700 E.H. Cole? San Juan 2,028 
H. T. Scott# Havana 2,000 Rosalia L.12 Genoa 7,467* 
Wellington? Genoa 7,923 E.Sewall Rio Janeiro 5,190 
Sverre** Rio Janeiro 5,000 M.Thomas!2? Hamilton 1,700 
Mount Vernon? St. Jago 1,100 Westmount!! Spezia 2,404 
J. G. Me- A. Parodi?? Genoa 4,684, 
Cullough* Santiago M. Baxter? Para 2,325 
Mercator* Vera Cruz Kronborg?* Barbadoes 5,238 
Harald* Havana 4,600 Val Salice?? Naples 
H. Lucken- Plymouth?? Spezia 5,191 
bach* Buenos Ayres 6,300 Battinin 
Mayaro* Georgetown 1,300 Accame?? Bagnoli 
Nereus?* Gibraltar 6, ‘000 yeaa peace Ayres 3,917 
x avan® io Janeiro 4,064 
See also under charters. Gl enmount? Vera Graz 2.545 
oniston?2 Spezia 
BALTIMORE ees Genoa 
Pietro Italy 5,405 ordlwalen® 4,371 
F. Luckenbach Santo 3,481 
Plymouth Egypt $035 O. H. Brown** Havana 1,556 
Oceano!? Genoa 5,743 
Maria C.12 Genoa 3,421 
* Also 1098 tons of coke. + Also 480 
tons coke. ** See also under charters. 


1 Atwater & Co. 
2 Baker Whiteley 
3% Barber & Co. 

4 Berw ind-White 
5 C, G. Blake Co. 


6 Castner, Curran & Bullitt 


7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 


8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
® Hasler Brothers 


10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

14 C, H. Sprague & Son 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past two weeks: 


VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 

Ruth River Plate 2,222 $22.80 M., Pickands Lisbon 873 
Arizonan! RioJaneiro 5,620 17.25 Murjeck Norway 2,326 
Volumbian! Rio Janeiro 5,598 17.25 Edmands Manzanillo 4388 $6.50 
Towan? Rio Janeiro 4,064 17.25 Aztec | Brazil 2,298 
Kanawha Brazil 1,906 Valdivia Chile 1,020 
Finn Rio J oe aele saded 
Clifford? Pernambuco 1, 6.0 ; 
Artisan? South America BALTIMORE 
Sverre* Rio Janeiro 2,326 15.00 Unbe Neudi Buenos 
J.G. Me- f Ayres 2,664 $24.00 

Cullough Tampico 1,604 Hilton Tampico 2,324 
Toanna Port Militar 2,224 23.40 Yamato River : 
O. H. Brown Havana 959 Maru Plate 21.60 
Bacchus River Plate 1,401 24.60 Pores River Plate 21.60 
New Orleans Havana POLS LOU Met Stiemnan Bocas del 

1 For two trips, 1,000 tons discharge. Toro 
2From Norfolk. * Newport News. M.F. Bar- ; ‘ 
* Two trips; discharge and port charges. rett Rio Janeiro 16.00 


OCKAN FREIGHTS 

The freight market advanced very rapidly during the past 
week, the last charters on coal to Rio being at $19.50 net 
with 1,000 tons per day discharge, and to the Lower Plate 
at $24.60 with 1,000 tons per day discharge “Grainhome” con- 
ditions, the latter being a small boat of about 2,000 tons and 
the rate probably a little over the market. We have char- 
tered numerous steamers the last week for export coal, and 
find that the advance in rates is bringing out more tonnage. 

Freight rates on coal by steamer are about as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Flay ania ek eas cis ord eter teens $4 -50@4.75 “Bermuda. .....0..0.6,-0 $5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 6.00 Mora Crag oii. he ce slag 7.00@8 .50 
Gienfiiegos: = Nace boaeate HEDOME OO We Lam DICO st 1. aa. s & isi eee 7.00@8.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.50@8.00 Rio Janeiro............ 19.504 about 
St. Wigeia. cna ane soeetate 7. 00@S.00" Santos® o..5.4.06 00.04 19.50* about 
Si Thomasiss..cests ss 98 00@7 750" Montevideo: 6... <..04% 24 .00@25.20' 
Barbados:,: wae eel aan oa tats 7.50@8.00 BuenosAires orLa Plata. 24.00@25. 20! 
WRINGSLON «o's couse erates’ Oya G.0GeabOut. MOsarIO.. 1... cane sete 26 .40@27 .60* 
Guracdo;.. «eaveeeckieetc 7.25%about West Coast of Italy.... 27.u0@28.80 
MAntiAgOs -.+ arrose caleis 5.50 about Barcelona’. 125. 20@26.40** 
Guantanamo............ 5.50 about Valparaiso or Callao. 18.00 
PVGMCTATAC Coes Mores ees *0@ 10. 00 Marseilles. . : 26 .40@27.60 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dive for account. 

1500 tons discharge @ 30ce. 2 500 discharge. 3And p.c. * Net, 1,000 


tons orig tite 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Market continues soft on account of wage settlement, 
tract negotiations proceeding slowly. 

Negotiations on coal contracts for the twelvemonth are 
proceeding rather slowly. There is a great deal of business 
under consideration but buyers and sellers are far apart and 
the buyers do not seem to think there is any occasion for 
haste in closing. Some confusion results from the nature of 
the wage concessions made to the miners in the recent set- 
tlement, whereby coal consumers are taking time to consider 
just what the arrangement may mean by way of increased 
cost in mining coal. 

The spot market is rather irregular, with quite a range of 
views as to prices by different operators. There is only a 
fair volume of demand as ordinary consumers are well covered 
by their contracts. A definite difference exists between dif- 
ferent districts, Pan Handle being rather well established at 
a minimum of about $1.15, while Youghiogheny gas coal seems 
to be fairly firm at $1.30. 

While there was very little stocking of coal when prices 
were high there is now a drawing upon stocks which affects 
the market demand for coal, and in addition the holders of 
contracts are taking smaller tonnages than formerly as they 
see their way clear to reducing their stocks. 

We quote free coal as follows: Slack, $1.10@1.15; mine, 
run, $1.15@1.30; %-in., $1.25@1.40; 1%-in., $1.835@1.50, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. Contract prices are not 
definitely quotable, but would run well above the minimum of 
these figures, particularly on mine-run. 


BUFFALO 

Fair bituminous trade, but much difficulty from’car short- 
age and blockades. Slack scarce. Anthracite selling well. 
Winter season about over. 

Bituminous—There is quite a good volume of coal moving 
and at fair prices on the average. There is a heavy demand 
for slack, so that all the short-rate stock is taken up and as 
there is an embargo on certain Pittsburgh and Panhandle 
coal it is hard to get a supply. If the Lake trade sets in 
strong there will be a shortage of slack for sometime. The 
turn of the market has about cut off the Ohio No. 8 coal for 
the present. It has sold here in large quantities for months, 
as it could be laid down in this market for considerably less 
than other bituminous. There is now report that certain New 
England points are running short of coal. 

The Buffalo price lately made by Pittsburgh shippers is 
now rather low, slack shippers being able to sell it generally 
as high as $2.50. 


Anthracite—The trade has been fairly strong of late. 
Winter has held more steadily than was expected and though 
there has been much selling of independent at prices some- 
what below circular and some shipping on April prices, what- 
ever they may be fixed at, the demand for regular consump- 
tion has been larger than was looked for and the March total 
promises to be heavy unless spring weather appears soon. 
There is about as much complaint of car shortage in this 
trade as in bituminous. Had there been a rushing demand at 
any time lately it would have been impossible to fill thé 








Con- 


orders. The loading of anthracite into Lake vessels here 
has stopped for the present, as no trestles are ready to 
handle it. 


TOLEDO ‘ 

Lake freighters being overhauled for an early spring 
movement. No freight congestion on local market. 

The spring movement of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co.’s 
fleet from its winter quarters at Bay View Park has be- 
gun and repairs are now under way on the big Lake freight- 
ers. It is the general expectation here that the Lake move- 
ment will be unusually heavy this season and that it will 
begin at the earliest possible moment. The demand from the 
upper docks will be large and the ore movement is expected 
to be heavier than ever before. Pocahontas is inclined to 
show weakness as are most other grades because of the ex- 
treme congestion at Tidewater. The difficulties attendant on 
moving coal in the Eastern seaports is throwing the surpluses 
back on the local market and creating a weakening tendency. 
The freight congestion which seems so noticeable in other 
lines has not affected the local market as yet. 


DETROIT 
Less demand for steam coal and no interest in domestic 
and anthracite grades. Lake transportation contracts slow 
in closing. Coke supply short. 
Bituminous—With industrial conditions active and seem- 
inz to justify an increased consumption of steam coal ship- 
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pers still complain that the market is unsatisfactory. Con- 
sumers apparently have lost interest in buying, not to the 
extent of discontinuing orders, but by holding off and skimp- 
ing on quantity. Fine coal is commanding the most interest, 
but there is a moderately active inquiry, also, for three- 
quarter lump. Smokeless finds a ready market, but prices 
show a tendency to fluctuate from day to day. Retail yards, 
relieved of pressing orders from consumers are not interested 
in renewing their supplies, even though stocks are low. 

Lake Trade—Shippers evince no haste to close contracts for 
transportation to Lake Michigan ports. <A rate of 35c. or 
higher is likely to be paid as vessel owners are not anxious 
for the business, when downbound grain cargoes pay five cents 
a bushel from Lake Superior ports for the opening trips and 
four cents on subsequent trips as far ahead as June. 


COLUMBUS 

Domestic trade quiet, due to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. Steam business more active, but the stocking operations 
have ceased. 

Mild weather, coupled with the agreement on the wage 
scale, have softened the market in Ohio during the past 
week. Retailers are only buying what is absolutely necessary 
for present needs. Steam business is more active, although 
not so strong as several weeks ago. On the whole, the tone 
of the market is fair and the outlook favorable. 

Factories making iron and steel products are taking a good 
tonnage; other lines of manufacturing are also active and the 
whole tendeney is toward a large consumption. Stocks on 
hand are rather large and the stocking movement has now 
entirely subsided. Demand for railroad fuel is good as the 
freight movement is increasing. 

Retail trade is rather quiet as most of the householders 
have sufficient supplies for the present. In rural sections 
‘oads are in better condition for hauling and retail trade 

much better. Rural dealers are buying fairly well for the 

ne of the year and prices are rather firm. 


Pocahontas is becoming stronger as the spring season 
ivances. Anthracite is also in good demand and the same is 
rue of coke. West Virginia splints are selling fairly well. 
ar shortage is interfering with shipments from West 
irginia. 

East- East- 
Hock- Pom- ern Hock- Pom- ern 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.... $1.60 $1.65 ..... Mine-ru...-. 2... $1.15 $1.15 $1.05 
nch anda quarter.. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Nut, pea and slack .90 .95 -90 
Three-quarter-inch. 1.35 1.40 ..... Coarse slack...... 180... 4485 49.80 
iP re IES TOY 
CINCINNATI 


Some domestic orders have resulted from the cold weather. 
Steam demand has eased off a trifle. Car supply is still very 
poor. 

Continued cold weather last week brought more retailers 
into the market. The buying was from hand to mouth, how- 
ever, and designed only to tide over the remainder of the cold 
weather. The trade is now looking forward to the opening 
of the Lakes as nothing much can be expected before then. 
A differential of about 10c. has been reéstablished on mine- 
run over nut and slack, indicating either a lessened demand 
for the latter or an improved call for the former. The mar- 
ket is largely maintained by the car situation, a 50 per cent. 
supply being about the average all through the West Vir- 
ginia field. With normal transportation conditions it is ob- 
vious that the market would face a heavy over-supply. 


re 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Two contracts for furnace coke at $3, but no further con- 
tract inquiry. Spot coke in light demand. Shipments de- 
creased. 

Two contracts have just been closed for furnace coke, 
each at $3, one for about 8,000 tons a month, March to Decem- 
ber, inclusive, and the other for about 10,000 tons a month, 
July to December. In general operators regard conditions 
as justifying somewhat higher prices than these on contract, 
and are disposed to quote $3.25 or $3.50. As there is no active 
inquiry for contract coke they may modify their views on the 
appearance of further inquiry. 

Consumers appear to be satisfied that no important ad- 
vance will occur, as the completion of byproduct ovens will 
increase supplies from time to time. The addition of 214 
byproduct ovens at South Bethlehem is now nearly completed, 
fully half the ovens being in blast, while the Toledo plant of 94 
ovens is expected next month, with Dover and the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co. plants in June and La Belle and 
the Cleveland plant in July, making a total of some 800 addi- 
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tional byproduct ovens to be completed within the next few 
months, to make 150,000 or 200,000 tons of coke a month. 

Last Saturday there was a sale of spot furnace coke at 
$3.75, but in general it has been possible the past few days to 
pick up some lots at $3.50. Foundry coke is rather dull. We 
quote: Spot furnace, $3.50@3.75; contract, $3@3.25; spot 
foundry, $3.75@4; contract, $3.25@3.75, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 4 at 444,342 
tons, a decrease of 918 tons, and shipments at 438,038 tons, a 
decrease of 19,800 tons. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade is not quite as strong as it was, 
though prices remain about as formerly. Shippers have for 
some time tried to divert their coal all into this trade, rather 
than to sell it as coal, but the car shortage has made it im- 
possible to break down the prices. There is no apparent fall- 
ing off in the demand and the reports that stocks of ore on 
Lake Erie docks are lighter than they were a year ago show 
that an active season is opening. New shipments of ore may 
be laid down on these docks inside of a month. Coke prices 
remain at $5.85@6 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and 
$5.10@5.25 for 48-hr. furnace. 


Detroit—Dealerg report an unusual scarcity of coke. 
Many of the retailers are unable to supply it and some refuse 
to take orders. The Semet-Solvay Co. and the Detroit City 
Gas Co., large producers of the product are weeks behind in 
filling orders. 


St. Louis—Coke is in good demand and consumption by 
the industrial users is large. Domestic demand has slumped 
off considerably owing to moderate weather. The dealer is 
cleaning up his supply with the ending of the season. The 
following prices per net ton are in effect, f.o.b. cars, St. 
Louis: Byproduct (all sizes), $5.25; gashouse (lump and egg), 
$4.50; petroleum (lump), $6.25. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Market suffers a heavy slump. 
Industrial companies cease storing. 


The agreement on a new wage scale has lifted the suspense 
of the past two or three months and brought about the ex- 
pected slump. The railroads are asking for cancellation of 
all unfilled storage orders and have also curtailed requisi- 
tions for current consumption. Industrial demand has toned 
down to actual requirements with further storage abandoned. 
The continued springlike weather has put a serious check 
on domestic orders, the retail dealer having retired almost 
completely from the market. The dealer contracted for a 
specified tonnage is hard pressed to place it. 

Orders for Williamson and Franklin County lump and egg 
are lagging, while nut sizes are in fairly good demand. 
Screenings are somewhat weaker, having settled back slightly 
with more offerings in the market than for some time. 

The Montgomery County, Staunton and Mt. Olive districts 
are likewise suffering from the sudden recession and it is 
reported many large industrial and railroad storage orders 
were cancelled during the week. Prices for the coarser sizes 
are tending downward, while screenings and small washed 
sizes remain firm and fairly active. 

The intermediate and Standard fields are virtually at a 
standstill. A light volume of coal is moving but chiefly on 
contract. Great efforts are required to secure orders. Low 
prices offer no inducement. Lump, egg, nut and mine-run 
have dropped back 5 to 10c. per ton. Screenings are holding 
up but display a tendency to weakness. That the active period 
of the season has ended is generally accepted. 

Following is the range of prices, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines: 


qgeueueneeneanentuninennenr 
PAT 


Domestie buying light. 
Screenings weaker. 


Williamson Staunton Mont- Inter- 
and and | gomery medi- 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. ate Standard 
SUOMI TNO 005 C69 cp coe 2d eae. cay tte g og vos ilelorg ates $1.15@1.40 $1.05@1.15 
6-in. lump.. $1.40@1.75 $1.25@1.40 $1.25@1.50 1.15@1.40 1.05@1.15 
8-in. lump... 1.40@1.75 1.25@1.35 .......... LIS @T. 40S ieee ee 
Pemietumn...  1625@1:50 -1:15@1.25) 2.2.5. 1.10@1.20 85@1.00 
1}-in. Pia ee AOL OO. a Mele aias 2 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 -85@1.00 
Peas cop: 1b) 40G) 1. 75) atc 6). iaaie « 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.40 1.05@1.15 
AOL ind We ter oe atialsien ee Sis 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 80@1.00 
6xl3-in. egg 1.25@1.50 .......... 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 S0O@ .95 
Ment. i 251.50 022.2... 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 85@1.00 
No. 2nut.. 1.15@1.40 SOG: OO Brie oe .90@1.05 80@1.00 
Mine run... 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.15 1.00@1.10 80@ .95 
eee. 80@ .90 75@ .90 75@ .90 .70@ .80 70@ .80 
ashe 
Woy) nut. 5 ~21.60@1.75 1.40@1.50 |.....05.455 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
None mute, ~1:20@1T.60) 1 265@1.40) occ caw. 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 
No.3 nut.. 1.40@1 a MeO 1. OO) | votsie weyers 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
No. 4 pea.. 1.25@1.50 1.15@1.25 .......... 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
No. 5 slack. $8005 90 Ae SOG@a 00). chee .75@ .85 75@ .85 
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CHICAGO 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Tranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump...... $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.60 $1.50@1. oy $1. bel ee Me $1. peat. 60 
Steam lump 1.35 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.35 1.30@1 

3 and 3-in. 

“lump. 1.50@1.75 Ree 1.30@1.35 Cheese 1.30@1.35 
1}-in. lump. 1.40@1.50 w 1.25 1.25@1.30 125 
Egg .... 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.60 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Nut : ae 1.45@1.50 1.20@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 
No.lwashed 1.60@1.75 asa 1250 wae MER 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.75 amid, een, ; 

No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.60 ke ee 
Mine-run. 1.10@1.25 1.10 1.00@1.10 1.05@1.10 1.10@1.15 
Screenings. .95@1.00 .90@ .95 .85@ .90 .90@ .95 .95@1.00 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. EX. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.50@1.60 $1.50@2.40 $1.50@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.60@1.75 
1}-in. lump. 1.25 Mabe Pees Pare 1.40@1.50 
Egg ....... 1.50@1.60 1.35@1.85 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.75 Ss 
i aa 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.50 1.40@1.50 1.50 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.65 we ee ae See 
No. 2 nut.. 1.40@1.50 Bee : sites 
Mine-run.. . 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 
Screenings... .95@1.00 .90@ .95 eae aay 95@1.15 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 
tricts for January and the seven months of the fiscal years 
1915 and 1916, in short tons: 



























ey | January Seven Months————. 
Destination 1916 % 1915 % 1916 % 1915 % 
Tidewater..... 500,892 22 299,676 18 3,022,405 20 2,097,133 17 
AGG sche oboe 249,632 11 209,624 12 1,561,633 10 1,492,374 12 
West.......... 1,302,484 58 1,118,588 66 9,239,009 61 8,436,425 66 
2,053,008 1,622,888 13,823,047 12,025,932 ai 
Potala: o-\seee 187 187 
From Connections 
Bituminous... . 189,179 9 66,696 4 1,280,530 9 655,129 5 
Anthra. (local) . 58 70 1,209 105 
Anthracite..... 1,226 769 9,500 9,604 
Total......... 2,243,471 100 1,690,610 100 15,114,286 100 12,690,957 100 
Coke? 256 2-22 46,521 11,437 240,461 102,314 
ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for February and the first two 
months of 1915-16 were as follows: 
February ——2 Months 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Phila. & Reading... sosesaeaaem 1,074,148 693,743 2,181,047 1,454,500 
Rehigh: Valley::....37 8a 997,630 887,267 2,015,728 1,841,339 
CentuR Roof NJ. 45 see 597,694 473,928 1,221,554 1,082,224 
Dely Lacks & West.c. {usesaee eo 839,472 630,246 1,699,702 1,205,784 
Dels & Hudsons vcs.< soa see 609,325 544,325 1,236,284 1,168,272 
Pennsylvania 504,332 372,374 1,145,240 823,574 
Erie. . id 5 US ie ate 699,700 535,883 1,366,694 1,112,890 
Ont. & Western 185,896 137,341 360,916 321,059 
Lehigh & New Eng.............. 188,109 74,808 353,491 173,872 
5,696,306 4,349,915 11,580,656 9,183,514 
Stocks at Tidewater Feb. 29 were 416,078 tons. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 





PIM 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Mar. 2—Steam coals show some irregularity. Owing to 
tonnage shortage supplies of some qualities for prompt ship- 
ment are available on slightly easier terms. Quotations are 
approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $8.04@8.16 
Best seconds............ Nominal Seconds sie e..c Meteo 7.80@8 .04 
Peconds... 6.26. oe $8.16@8.40 Best Cardiff smalls...... 4.08@4.30 
Best dry coals.......... 8.40@8.64 Cargo smalls........... 2.40@3.12 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freight—Tonnage is extremely difficult to obtain and out- 
ward chartering is very restricted. Rates are approximately 
as follows: 


Gibraltar......... $9.48 Naples.......... $19.20 St. Vincent.......$10.50 
Marseilles........ 17.40 Alexandria...... 19.20 River Plate...... 12.00 
Algiers. foto. 14.47 , Port'Said.5.... 919.20 

GROG Hatten cere e 19.80 Las Palmas..... 9.60 
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Jefferson @ Clearfield Coal @ 
Iron Co. 


This company reports, in part, for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1915, as follows: 








1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 

Gross Carmine's htc Aes eles $2,161,503 $2,556,271 $2,651,195 $2,126,023 

Expenses and taxes.......... 1,847,591 2,099,488 2,232,506 1,792,053 
Neb GaTningie cone cs ele eeicie $313,912 $456,783 $418,689 $333,970 

Bondwnterast ces estes $247,328 $248,424 $237,154 $231,020 

Sinkiae funds... 553.0 ck wees 55,000 58,280 57,215 55,000 

Preferred dividend........... (356,250  (5)75,000 (5)75,000 (5)75,000 
Total deductions.......... $358,578 $381,704 $369,369 $361,020 

Balance, surplus or def....... def. $44,666 sur. $75,079 sur. $49,320 def. $27,050 

BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 
- Assets 1915 1914 Liakilities 1915 1914 

Coallands.......$5,952,129 $6,051,805 Common stock. ..$1,500,000 $1,500,000 

Bonds in sink. Preferred stock... 1,500,000 1,500,000 
fund.......... 1,447,000 1,329,000 Funded debt..... 3,498,000 3,614,000 

CARD UR one ate eis 94,376 53,639 Held by skg. fd. 

Bills receivable... 57,122 57,122 ETUS tree eee 1,447,000 1,329,000 

Material on hand. 7,162 3,747 Accrued interest, 

Coal and coke on Cte nS leeeee 18,831 31,108 
ELS Yo Mea Ss a 43,590 31,003 Individuals and 

Individuals and _companies..... 340,452 326,650 
companies..... 434,329 660,928 Sink. funds ac- 

Construction and crued, etc...... 30,028 34,498 
equipment..... 1,171,857 1,068,200 Profitandloss.... 873,254 920,188 
Total.........$9,207,565 $9,255,444 Total.........$9,207,565 $9,255,444 


Central Coal amd Coke Co. 


The annual report of the Central Coal and Coke Co. for the 
fiscal year ended Jan. 1, 1916, shows net earnings for the 
year of $185,597, compared with $318,921 and $544,044 respec- 
tively in the two previous years. The comparative statements 
of earnings by departments compares for three years ended 
Jan. 1 as follows: 





Credit 1916 1915 1914 
Wholesale coal department.............. $291,511 $392,620 $490,742 
Retail coal department .....0 onales sess 18,884 12,465 28,124 
Washery: Gepartment ipo. -cisctts,s cite lela s)eis Gta « <)ol cacao Eee 3,551 
Mining store department...............- 86,751 127,346 139,871 
Wholesale lumber department............ 36,811 43,648 305,804 
Carson anill department... 36.02.55. sice als oh oe hers oe en 169,275 
Keith millidenpartment.ii) is os aa ls ge) tata ne 96,503 
TVTIB GT ANIGIUIE ceaid chee cusuche mat as cade manta 62,979 229 22,554 
Rentals, coal department................ 28,272 50,402 31,493 

EROSALS Lathes ve peoata et cteu nN aererl or cietoce tee $525,211 $626,711 $1,287,922 

Debit 1916 1915 1914 
Roy credit.coallands acute us cate ie ee $108,198 $126,120 $126,663 
Roy. credit*timber lands. ia. .0 0 cess scone |< thle 339,865 
General expenses, aen niko en ae ee 74,918 70,580 88,818 
Intervent. on, DORGS.. eine ane ote te 70,912 77,847 72,990 
Dep. on washery property.............-. 2,672 4,008 4,008 
Dep: on mill property <2 cite. eliie elev s/eaye cistes «arlene nn 33,982 
Dap eaVGtorsurncks Ae ce. bosanicint ots idee 4,544 4,544 4,544 
Interest. and exchange... ..> «152.6 ase 28,804 12,404 73,041 
Washery departinent...viscec seue tan na ioe 1,528 TOGA Sie. 
Live stock exting. reserve................ 19,875 pM ohne 
MOtaWOBDiGher sake okie oracle eee ie 311,454 307,790 743,918 
Net earnings......... 213,757 316,921 544,004 


A loss of $28,160 in the Delta Land and Timber Co. opera- 
tions brought the net profit of the combined companies for 
the year to $185,597. 

Note—For 
Vol. 6, p. 252. 


previous annual report of this company, see 
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Virginia Iron, Coal @ Coke Co. 


The thirteenth annual report of this company for the year 
ended June 30, 1915, reads, in part, as follows: 


Pig-Iron Business—There was very little demand for pig 
iron throughout the year, and prices hovered constantly 
around the cost of production. We operated only one furnace, 
and even so increased our stock of pig iron 30,089 tons, mak- 
ing total stock on hand June 30, 114,284 tons. Economies 
substantially reduced the cost of iron manufactured and we 
hope to continue on the reduced cost basis. 

The outlook for the ensuing year, based upon business 
already booked for delivery, is very encouraging, and we are 


in position to reap full benefit of the improvement in condi- 
tions. 

Coal Business—Your coal mines produced during the year 
1,713,800 tons at a profit of $405,242, as against a production 
of 1,988,000 tons at a profit of $449,775 for the preceding year. 
The washing plant at our Toms Creek colliery was completed 
and is fully meeting expectations. 

Bonds—We have retired by purchase during the year $7,000 
first mortgage bonds, costing $5,800, and $15,000 Carter Coal 
and Iron Co. bonds, costing $14,835, and have purchased real 
estate to the amount of $58,625. 


EARNINGS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 
‘Year 1914-15——— Year 1913-14——— 











Operation of Gross Net Gross Net 
Furnaces... 2n;,, ener $803,631 def. $10,239 $1,743,405 $11,075 
Foundries and shops......... 55,097 def. 6,687 95,293 def. 7,689 
Coal mines.:...30,cn eee 1,582,998 405,242 1,815,190 449,775 
Coke ovens: ..ssnmiet-lieaieens 196,737 6,337 428,341 28,561 
Saw mills ...23/0:.c. tetlceieteie teres AU a ike one TSO Boats 
Grist mills.220), Soe 205,632 11,921 180,129 6,689 

Total .....:.).un see eee $2,844,165 $406,574 $4,262,508 $488,411 

Note—For previous annual report of the company see Vol. 
7, Do bp Os 


Pacific Coast Company 


This company reports, in part, for the year ended June 30, 
1915, as follows: 

The net earnings of the Pacific Coast Coal Co., including 
lumber sales, decreased $264,034. General expenses and taxes 
decreased $3,698, and depreciation charged against ships was 
increased $18,405. 

It will be noted that decrease in earnings is confined prin- 
cipally to the coal department and the railroad, which de- 
pends upon that department for its prosperity. The coal busi- 
ness continued greatly below normal throughout the year. 

Dividends upon the cominon stock were suspended at the 
quarterly meeting in July. It is hoped that reasonably soon 
such a change will take place in conditions as to justify their 
resumption. Pending such change, your directors believe that 
sound business policy requires them to conserve the company’s 
resources, in order that its credit and the efficiency of its 
properties may be maintained unimpaired. 

The contemplated expenditures in Alaska the coming year 
by the United States Government should help general business 
in the Puget Sound country and so increase the demand for 
our steam coal, which the past year was less than 50 per cent. 
of normal. 

The total output of the mines of the Pacific Coast Coal Co. 
was 490,434 tons, a decrease of 191,295 tons, as compared with 
last year. The amount of coal sold at all depots was as fol- 
lows: From company’s mines, tons, 458,587; other domestic 
coal, tons, 12,026; foreign coal, tons, 16,218; total, tons, 486,831; 
a decrease of 213,904 tons, as against last year. During the 
year 30,873 tons of briquettcs were manufactured and 19,739 
tons sold. ; 

The coal business on this coast during the past year was 
the poorest it has been for many years. The war in Europe 
has demoralized offshore shipping to such an extent that bun- 
kering of ships has decreased to a minimum. A number of 
mines have been closed down. Our company has been able to 
maintain a moderate profit because its mines are favorably 
situated and it has been able to obtain and hold a consider- 
able portion of the house trade in Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
and other Puget Sound and Columbia River cities and towns. 
Sales in Alaska increased slightly but profits were meager, 
on account of the keen competition by British Columbia coals, 
on which there is now no duty. 


EARNINGS FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 














—1914-15———__. 1913-14 
Department— Gross Earns. Net Earns. Gross Earns. Net Earns. 
Pacific Coast SS. Co...... $3,670,034 $354,109 $3,779,753 $167,505 
Pacifie Coast RyveGo. ave 
Col. & P. Sd. RR. Co.) f ~—-588,004 104,178 674,173 146,022 
Coal, lumber, taxes, &e.. . 2,026,035 222,133 2,609,724 512,158 
Tptaldaakes oy ae $6,284,073 $680,420 $7,063,650 $825,685 _ 


: Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 
& sper 7388: 
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Don’ts for Bosses 
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| level grades on I1fe’s highway 
both an antidote and a remedy. | 


Nothing will settle dust and 
so quickly asa smile. Itts 





















Don't nag—a good man can be nagged Don’t withhold appreciation—it pro- 
into inefficiency. motes loyalty. You consider it proper 
to put your employee on the carpet for 
poor work; that being the case, it is 
only fair that you express appreciation 
for labor well done. 


Don't knock—it helps you none and 
hurts your employee. 


Don't refuse advice—you'll find many a 
man who can tell you many a thing Don’t pass snap judgment—hear both 
you don’t know. sides of every story. Your men believe 
in you and base all their hopes for the 
future on your sense of justice and fair 
play. Don’t disappoint them. A real 
the public his good qualities. boss can fire an employee without 


losing the man’s respect. 


Don’t advertise an employee's shortcom- 
ings—tell him where he fails and tell 


Don't withhold advice—others helped 


you to your present position. You owe Don’t be inhuman—the same rules that 
it to them to pass their aid on to the prevailed a decade ago won't succeed 
next man. Youre selfish if you don’t. today. An employee is no longer a 


machine. Heranks ahead of dividends. 


Don't hog all the glory—it’s a mighty Corporations now assume obligations 


small man who can't let credit go to as to the health, safety and content- 
those who have earned and deserve it. ment of their men that were formerly 
Is it not better to be the boss of men of unheard of. A workman’s wage should 
reputation and known ability than of include peace of mind as well as dollars. 
nobodies? Money doesn’t cancel all debts. 


When in doubt, put yourself in the other fellow’s position 
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p Coal Transfer 


and Preparation Plant 


By Haney J. Epsaii* 
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Broad To; 
SYNOPSIS—A new plant for transferring coal 


from narrow-gage to standard-gage cars was neces- 
sary. This was constructed on the two-unit plan 
so arranged that the coal 1s not only transferred 
from one railroad to the other, but prepared for 
market meanwhile. 





Back in 1856 some sportsmen spending their vacations 
in the mountains back of Mount Union, Penn., discovered 
outcroppings of coal. On further investigation these out- 
croppings were found to indicate valuable deposits, and 
a company was formed for developing them. This was 
the beginning of the East Broad Top Railroad and Coal 
Co. and of the first development of the East Broad Top 
Coal Region, though actual mining operations were not 
started until 17 years later. 

In order to market this coal it was necessary to get it 
down to the main line of the Pennsylvania R.R. at Mount 


NF Slack Flight Con 
N°! EggetNut Picking Table §,2' 01 


extra labor required to get the coal out of the cars and 
down into the pockets when these pockets became filled, 
and more or less time was lost in the shifting of both 
kinds of cars. This shifting was complicated somewhat 
by the fact that the coal handled came from several mines, 
and the different kinds had to be kept separate. 

The original timbers of the trestle lasted for many 
years, though some of them were replaced and the trestle 
was once rebuilt. A year or so ago, however, it was 
decided that the structure had reached about the end of 
its usefulness and would either have to be rebuilt or: 
replaced with some other type of equipment. 

The railroad company therefore made a thorough 
investigation of the various types of equipment which 
could be used to accomplish the desired results. The 
wooden trestle scheme was discarded largely on account 
of the greatly increased cost of timber construction, the 
poor quality of lumber obtainable at the present time and 
its limited length of life. A trestle of steel and concrete 

N°2- Shaking Screen 


N22 Ego0Nut/ Picking Table 
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TIPPLE AND PREPARATION PLANT AT THE TRANSFER STATION 


Union. For this purpose a railroad was built, but on 
account of the saving in expense in the construction and 
equipment of the road, it was constructed with a gage of 
3 ft. instead of standard gage. This meant that when 
the coal reached Mount Union it had to be transferred 
from the narrow-gage cars to those of standard gage for 
shipment over the Pennsylvania. 

For accomplishing this transfer the engineers built a 
wooden trestle so that the narrow-gage cars could be 
run up to a sufficiently high level to drop the coal into 
pockets and then into the standard-gage cars alongside 
or underneath the trestle. This system was used for over 
40 years with fair satisfaction, though there was some 





*Philadelphia, Penn. 


construction was then considered, as well as a mechanical 
car-dumping equipment. 

Both of these schemes were found to be quite expensive, 
and while they would accomplish the transfer, they would 
not provide for any improvement in the condition of the 
coal, by separation into different sizes and by picking, 
which methods are used in modern bituminous coal tip- 
ples to enhance the value of the product and to make it 
more attractive to the trade. This feature of arranging 
for the preparation of the coal appealed strongly to the 
coal companies which shipped over the East Broad Top 
R.R., so that a decision was finally made in favor of a 
conveyor-transfer station equipped with shaking screens, 
picking tables and loading booms. 


March 25, 1916 


The accompanying illustration shows the general ar- 
rangement of the station. It is built in two units com- 
bined under one roof, either of which can be operated 
separately or in conjunction with the other. As the 
capacity of each unit is 300 tons per hour, one will be 
sufficient for handling the present output of the mines 
which ship over the road. The other unit will be used as 
a reserve. ‘This will insure the station against a shutdown 
for repairs and will make it possible to overhaul one unit 
while the other is in operation, thereby making it easier 
to keep the plant in good operating condition. It will 
also avoid congestion, as both units can be operated 
together when an extra large amount of coal has to be 
handled in a certain time. 

The car equipment of the railroad is fast becoming 
modernized and the latest cars are hopper-bottom steel 
cars of 70,000 lb. capacity, with three double doors in 
the bottom, this design being similar to the latest 
standard-gage steel cars. There are, however, quite a 
number of smaller wooden cars still in operation, so that 
the average capacity per car is considerably less than 35 
tons. If the average capacity is taken as 25 tons, it is 
necessary to unload 12 of these cars per hour in order to 
secure 300 tons of coal. 

The arrangement of the station is as follows: Two 
parallell narrow-gage tracks receive the loaded Broad Top 
cars. Underneath these tracks are built two pairs of 
track hoppers, each pair delivering coal by means of 
reciprocating feeders at the bottom to two main inclined 
apron conveyors. Hach conveyor takes the coal up and 
delivers it to a double-deck shaking screen in the transfer 
building. 

The upper deck of each shaking screen has large per- 
forations and the lower deck smaller ones. At the dis- 
charge end of each shaking screen there is a main pick- 
ing table which receives the large coal passing over the 
upper screen on one side and the smaller lump coal pass- 
ing through the upper screen and over the lower one on 
the other side. This is at least the case where these two 
sizes of coal are to be shipped together. When they are 
to be kept separate, the smaller size, instead of going 
over the end of the lower screen, goes through a trap 
door, which can be opened for this purpose, and onto a 
secondary picking table. 

The smallest coal, or slack, which goes through the 
perforations in the lower screen is collected by a gathering 
hopper and either delivered direct to standard-gage cars 
or elevated by an inclined flight conveyor located between 
the two picking tables to a height sufficient for delivery 
by means of a two-way chute to either of the two picking 
tables at the forward end. This arrangement makes it 
possible to pick two sizes of lump coal without interference 
from the presence of slack, since this tends to cover up the 
lumps and prevents effective picking. 

In order to take care of the bone and slate which is 
picked from the coal there is a single refuse conveyor 
running at right angles to the picking tables and under- 
neath the center of the picking space. Chutes are pro- 
vided along the tables to receive the refuse and deliver it 
to the refuse conveyor, which discharges to a narrow- 
gage car standing on a track at one side of the transfer 
building. 

Underneath the transfer building are four standard- 
gage tracks on which cars to be loaded are run in. The 
two main picking tables are equipped with loading booms, 
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or hinged extensions, which can be lowered into a car so 
that the coa! can be delivered with a minimum drop and 
therefore a minimum breakage. The ends of these load- 
ing booms are raised and lowered by means of electric 
hoists. The coal from the secondary picking tables is 
delivered into the cars by means of inclined chutes which 
can be raised and lowered as desired. 

There are also emergency run-of-mine chutes which 
can be used to deliver unprepared run-of-mine coal direct 
from the main apron conveyors to the standard-gage cars 
or to standard-gage locomotives when it is necessary to 
coal them. All the railroad tracks are set at a sufficient 
grade so that the cars can be dropped down into position 
by gravity. These standard-gage tracks have the “ladder” 
arrangement of switches so that a train of empty cars 
can be run in and split up so as to feed the cars down on 
the tracks under the transfer building. The switch points 
are kept far enough back so that there is in each case 
room enough for an empty car just behind the one being 
loaded, ready to take its place without delay. 


Track Hoppers Are oF ConcrETE CONSTRUCTION 


The track hoppers under the narrow-gage tracks are 
built mostly of reinforced concrete, but with steel plates 
forming a certain part of their construction. The track 
beams are supported on cross-walls and cross-beams. The 
transfer building and conveyor bridges are of steel frame 
construction covered with corrugated iron and amply 
provided with windows for light and air. The main 
apron conveyors and the picking tables are constructed 
with two strands of 9-in. pitch steel-strap chain with 
case-hardened steel bushings and flanged cast-iron rollers 
at the joints. The pans are of the overlapping corrugated 
type and made of ;%,-in. steel plates. The tracks for the 
rollers are made of angle irons. The width of each 
main apron conveyor is 42 in., that of each main picking 
table 60 in. and each secondary picking table 36 in. The 
main apron conveyors are designed to operate at a speed 
of 80 ft. per min. and the picking tables at a speed of 
40 ft. per min. 

Each main picking table and loading boom conveyor 
has a capacity of the full 300 tons per hour, so that all 
the coal being handled through one unit can be loaded 
over this conveyor if desired. The secondary picking 
tables have each a capacity of 150 tons per hour. The 
slack conveyors are of the flight type with two strands 
of 12-in. pitch steel-strap roller chain and 10x30-in. 
flights of 14-in. steel attached between the chains at 2-ft. 
These conveyors operate at a speed of 100 
ft. per min. and have a capacity of 200 tons of slack coal 
per hour. The trough is made of 14-in. steel plates. 
The refuse conveyor is of the simple block chain type 
with a block chain 9 in. wide sliding along in a ;%;-in. 
steel trough. The refuse rides along on the chain or is 
pushed along in the trough by the chain itself. This 
makes a simple and inexpensive conveyor and one which 
costs little to maintain, 

The shaking screens are 6 ft. wide and 24 ft. long, and 
each screen is suspended by means of four forged steel 
adjustable hanger rods. They are operated by means of 
pairs of heavy cast-iron babbitted eccentrics with wooden 
connecting-rods. The eccentric shaft runs at a speed of 
110 r.pm. The screens are constructed of ;;-in. steel 
plate sides and 1/4-in. steel plate bottom, with sections of 
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lip screens arranged in both the upper and lower decks, 
so that the screens can be changed when it is desired to 
alter the size of the coal. 

For present requirements the openings in the upper 
deck will ordinarily be 51% and 6 in. by 8 in. slotted holes 
and in the lower deck 114 and 1% in. by 12 in. slotted 
holes. This allows of shipping 6-in. size and under, or 
from 6 in. down to 114 in. The slack which is under 
114 in. is a good size of stoker fuel. With these screens 
the large lump coal would all be over 6 in. 

This station is to be electrically operated by means of 
220-volt. three-phase 60-cycle alternating current obtained 
from the local electric company. 

The motors are as follows: One %14-hp. motor for 
operating each reciprocating feeder; one 35-hp. motor for 
operating one of the main inclined apron conveyors, which 
is 85 ft. ec. to c., and one shaking screen; one 50-hp. 
motor for operating the other main inclined apron con- 
veyor, which is 119 ft. c. to ¢., and the other shaking 
screen ; one 35-hp. motor for operating the picking tables, 
including the loading booms, also the conveyors. 

This transfer station is about as complete and uptodate 
as it is possible to make it. It is unique in that while it 
is practically a tipple equipment it is not located at a 
coal mine. It might seem that the necessity for trans- 


ferring the coal from narrow-gage to standard-gage cars 
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would be a distinct disadvantage, but it has its advantages 
in that a single transfer and preparation plant can handle 
the coal from a number of mines, so that instead of each 
mine requiring its own preparation plant, the railroad 
company offers these facilities as an added inducement 
for shipping the coal over its lines. As a matter of fact 
these facilities obtained an additional shipper for the 
railroad before the transfer station was actually put into 
operation. 
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Anthracite Tax Refunded 


There has at last been some action toward refunding 
ihe state tax to the retail coal dealers and other buyers 
of anthracite. The information came out through several 
of the big companies asking the larger dealers to present 
their bills covering the tax paid by them to the companies. 
‘he plan is to receive these bills, check them and then 
credit the amount to the account of the customer. It 
it a question whether this method will be satisfactory to 
all buyers, especially to those who have paid their bills 
promptly and are not indebted to the shipper to the 
extent of the amount due to be refunded. They can 
justly claim they paid the tax in cash and that they 
expect it refunded in the same way. It is just possible 
ihe matter will be further complicated by a suspension 
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of mining when the buyer will be unable for an indefinite 
period to “take the amount in trade.” 

There is great rejoicing, however; for although the 
detail work may delay the final settlement, the coal man 
feels at last he has something pleasant coming to him. 
His troubles may return later, if the public initiates a 
move for a refund. This is not at all improbable, as the 
newspapers have not yet learned of the matter; and when 
they do, they are likely to play the old tune that the 
coal man is overpaid, which seems to be the general 
opinion of the public. The tax which the companies 
are returning is only to cover the period up to the end 
of May 31, 1915, as the new and so far untried tax act 
went into effect on June 1 last year. 

Several of the companies are refunding the tax, but 
there are several quite large concerns who have taken no 
action whatever in this direction. These are the com- 
panies who at the time the tax was levied beginning with 
July 1, 1913, simply added it into the circular price of 
the coal. The dealers are very anxious to know what these 
companies expect to do in this direction, as they really 
feel that they are entitled to the refund, for the reason 
when they bought such coal it was always at a higher 
circular price than that sold by the companies who are 
now refunding. 


Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


About twice a year we are inspected, lock, stock and 
barrel, by the company’s safety inspector, who reports 
only to the general manager of the company. We are 
never advised in advance as to the dates of his inspections, 
and occasionally he manages to put in the greater part of 
a day before the foremen learn of his presence. 

When the position was first created, everyone predicted 
that it would not last long. They looked upon it as 
only another fool notion of the “big boss,” but the position 
developed into a surprise to us all, the general manager 
included. The first inspector was a young collegian who 
had never seen a coal mine, but was recommended for 
the job by a professor of one of the engineering colleges. 
The “G. M.” had an idea that one who was not familiar 
with things taken as a matter of course by mining men 
might give us some pointers, and it turned out that he 
had reasoned well, only it happened that some of the 
pointers put the “G. M.” on the defensive. For example, 
the inspector wanted to know why it was necessary to 
keep the tipple floor covered with black oil, thereby 
increasing the fire hazard, to say nothing of the apparent 
waste of money. It wasn’t necessary at all, except that 
the manager had refused to approve appropriations call- 
ing for modern mine-car wheel equipment. 

Since that time the general manager has never pigeon- 
holed an appropriation simply because it looked large 
and he has also given his inspectors (at any rate, we so 
suspect) instructions as to what to be on the lookout for. 

Occasionally the inspector digs up something startling, 
and before we get through making explanations everyone 
is thankful that the “G. M.” hasn’t forgotten that first 
experience of his own with inspectors. 

We are in the midst of such an experience at the 
present time. At our Shaft No. 5 we have a mine 
foreman, two assistant foremen and eight safety bosses. 
Today the safety inspector spent five hours inside of 
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that mine.without meeting any of the bosses and that 
in spite of the fact that something happened that made 
it necessary for someone in authority to be found, and 
at least a°dozen men were searching for one or all of 
them. | 

A trip of cars had been derailed near a temporary 
wooden overcast, and before the motorman could regain 
control of his motor, the overcast was rendered useless. 
No tools were at hand to repair the damage, and no one 
seemed to know just what to do in the absence of all the 
bosses. At first only the motorman and the trip rider were 
on the scene, but they were soon joined by several miners 
who happened along, and then the arguments began. 
They suddenly realized that not one of the bosses had a 
regular, appointed time for passing any particular place, 
and to go in search of any one of them would be lke 
hunting for a needle in a haystack; and because some- 
thing told them that quick action was necessary, they 
were all at sea. One thought that all the men in that 
one entry should be called out at once; it was known as 
a “hot” entry, and there was no time to lose. Another 
suggested that they must improvise an overcast at once, 
even before a man would have time to reach the face of 
the heading with a warning. Still another thought that 
a general alarm should be sounded so that all of the men 
could get out of the mine before any serious accident 
should happen. 

Fortunately, the inspector happened along just then 
and took charge of things; he was not a man fresh from 
college, as the first inspector had been. 

Why has no one had enough imagination to realize 
that bosses may be needed quickly? That is the question 
that will come back from the general manager’s office in 
a day or so. 

, Seven Thousand Miles of 
Underground Gangways 


Few people realize that there are over 7000 mules ot 
underground tunnels in the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania. In a recent report of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Mines it was stated that the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. has more than 800 miles 
of timbered gangways and drifts, and there is a total of 
2,000 miles of these underground ways in the Schuylkill 
region alone. 

Anthracite statistics show that the proportion of coal 
shipped from the Schuylkill region since production has 
reached anything like its present proportions has been 
about 28 per cent. of the whole amount shipped. There- 
fore the remaining 72 per cent. shipped from the Lehigh 
and Wyoming regions must represent over 5000 more 
miles of these underground ways. 

The greater part of this large underground mileage 
is now useless. All the coal that can be recovered has 
been taken from it long ago, but the constantly growing 
tunnels remain an increasing expense. The water that ac- 
cumulates in them must be pumped out to protect ad- 
jacent workings. 

One of the most serious problems of the anthracite 
coal operators has been the timbering of the mines. The 
Pennsylvania hills have been denuded of trees, and most 
of the timber now used is yellow pine from the South. 
Over $5,000,000 a year is now spent by the operators 
for mine timbers and lumber. 
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SY NOPSIS—A general description of the uses of 
traverse tables, with special reference to Gurden’s 
tables, in connection with surveys, together with the 
origin and development of same. Some examples 
in average practice are given, as well as some 
unusual applications of the tables. 





Among the engineers in the bituminous coalfields 
of western Pennsylvania three things are regarded as 
absolutely essential in making an accurate survey of the 
large properties, sometimes thousands of acres, operated 
by the coal-mining companies; namely, a steel or copper 
tape, a transit and an uptodate set of traverse tables. 

There are so many well-known and reliable makes of 
the two first-mentioned articles that further comment 
is unnecessary. The set of traverse tables which has been 
found to be most serviceable, and one which is almost 
universally used, is “Gurden’s Traverse Tables,” published 
in England by Charles Griffen & Co. and in America by 
Van Nostrand & Co. 


ORIGIN AND ARRANGEMENT OF GURDEN’S TABLES 


R. L. Gurden, the author of these tables, while occupied 
upon a government survey of Victoria in Australia, foun.) 
the already published tables so inadequate for his purpose 
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came result. These tables are computed to four places 
of decimals for every minute of angular measure up to 
one-hundred units of distance. If it should be found 
desirable to carry the computations to seconds, it is a 
simple matter to interpolate. 

In Table 1 is a reproduction of the upper and lower 
portions of the page, the units of distance between 10 
and 90 being omitted. The degree of the course for 
which the latitude and departure are to be determined 
may be found, if under 90° at the upper corners of the 
tables, and if over 90° at the lower corners, in a manner 
similar to that in any well-arranged table of trigono- 
metrical functions. 

The corresponding minutes of angle are to be found 
horizontally arranged at the top and bottom of the page, 
while the units of distance are placed in the extreme 
outside columns. The integral part of the corresponding 
latitude and departure is at the left of the decimal point 
in the two vertical columns on either side of the line 
running down the center of the page. Under the given 
minute column is the decimal part of the latitude and 
departure for the required unit of distance. The departure 
is found under the half of the page marked Sine and the 
latitude upon that part marked Cosine. 

As an example, suppose the tabulation of the course 
N 23° 43’ EF for 936 ft. is desired. Under the column 
headed 43 min. and opposite the num- 
ber 95 ihe latitude is found to be 
85.1457, the 85 being the integral part 
in the column near the center of the 
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page and the decimal number 1457 











429.9] 164.2 under the required minute of angle. 
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the number 93, the decimal point is 
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FIG. 1. 


that he resolved to prepare a set that would more nearly 
meet his own requirements. And he has given to engineers 
and surveyors of all countries a work which is invaluable. 

The arrangement of the calculations which he has 
adopted serves to facilitate the purely mechanical work 
involved, and when compared with many other well-known 
tables saves a number of operations in arriving at the 
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moved one place to the right, resulting 














i Bsa ae in 851.45. Then applying the same 
5 43 method of procedure to the number 6, 
Boe 5173 the result is 5.4933. The departure 
2) 11257 is found in the same way upon the op- 
Se posite side of the page. As tabulated 
1042 the operation would appear: 
3) pore Number Latitude Departure 
7334 930 851.45 374.06 
4 18978 6 5.49 2.41 
24.9 936 856.94 376.47 
1422.7 


Above Tabulations from Gurden’s 
Traverse Jab/es 


SKETCH AND COMPUTATIONS OF A SURFACE SURVEY 


The advantages of this arrangement 
over that of the older tables, one of 
which is illustrated in Table 2, may 
be shown by a comparison of the num- 
ber of operations involved to arrive 
at the same result. Using the same course and distance, 
without going into details as to the manner of using the 
table, the tabulation would be: 








Number Latitude Departure 
900 823.99 361.99 
30 27.46 Leno 
6 5.49 2.41 
936 856.94 376.47 


It can be clearly seen that one operation is saved, 
and in cases where large numbers are involved and a 
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quantity of them are to be figured, this saving of time 
and energy is quite an item. 

The use of a traverse table, as has been stated, is an 
absolute necessity to an engineer making surveys of 
property or of the underground workings of a coal mine 
in which even ordinary accuracy is required; for by the 
calculation of the latitudes and departures of a circuit 
any error will be readily detected. 


Various Uses or TRAVERSE TABLES 


In addition to the advantage of detecting errors in the 
field there are other uses to which a traverse table can 
be put. In rough, hilly and wooded country it is impos- 
sible to follow on the ground the actual boundary lines of 
the property to be surveyed. In this case it is customary 
to run a skeleton survey around the property, following 
the lines of least resistance, and from this skeleton survey 
to take angles and distances to the landmarks governing 
the property line. Then by means of the traverse table 
the data for the boundary lines may be determined. 

The point in question is illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
dotted line in the sketch indicates a random survey line, 
run wherever the physical conditions of the ground seem 
most advantageous. From various points tie lines are 
turned to the corners of the tract to be surveyed. The 
skeleton circuit is tabulated in order to detect any errors. 
If none is found, it is assumed that the field work has 
oeen correctly done, and the calculation is made to 
determine the courses and distances of the property lines. 
An example of the calculation of one line will be sufficient 
to illustrate the principle. In the sketch it is required 
to determine the direction and length of a line the ends 
or corners of which are fixed by an oak tree and a stone 
monument, and it is assumed that it is impossible to run 
the exact line between the two. 

The first step would be to tabulate the skeleton survey, 
as shown in the table in Fig. 1. From survey points 
Nos. 1 and 2, angles are turned and distances measured ’ 
from the main survey line to the two corners in question. 
A partial circuit is formed, one line only being necessary 
to complete it; this line naturally is the property line 
whose length and direction are.desired. A tabulation of 
the three lines mentioned is made, the course of the two 
tie lines being figured from the deflection angles. This 
calculation is shown in Fig, 1 under the caption, “Calcu- 
lation of Property Line.” 

The difference between the north and the south lati- 
tudes is found, as well as the difference between the east 
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and the west departures. These differences give two sides 
of a right triangle, the base being along an east-and-west 
axis with its length equal to the difference in the east and 
the west departures. Similarly the perpendicular of the 
triangle is equal to the difference in the north and the 
south latitudes measured along a true north-and-south 
line. The hypotenuse of the triangle is the course and 
distance which it is desired to obtain, the angle which it 





FIG. 2. METHOD OF COMPUTING 


makes with the north-and-south line representing the 
course. 

This explanation may perhaps be more clearly under- 
stood by referring to Fig. 2. In this figure the line AB 
represents the course and distance which is required, 
XA is the difference between the north and the south 
latitudes, AY the difference between the east and the west 
departures and a is the course or angle which the line 
makes with a north-and-south meridian. The tangent of 


r 


a equals Fe 
while the length of the line AB equals the departure 
divided by the sine of a, or AY ~— sine a, the two results 
being the course and distance of the line. 


or the departure divided by the latitude, 


Some UNusuat APPLICATIONS OF THE TABLES 


A certain line may be described in a deed by a given 
course and distance. In the field, however, only one of 
the landmarks fixing the line can be found, and it is 
impossible to directly run the line on the ground. In 
this case a partial circuit is made by the line in question, 
one tie line and the corresponding line of the skeleton 
survey. This partial circuit may be tabulated with a 
set of traverse tables, a closing line between the end of 
the survey and the opposite end of the property line from 














TABLE 1. GURDEN’S METHOD 
(Note that the lines are omitted for figures from 11 to 90 inclusive) 
Cosine Sine 
2° 40’ 41’ Aint 43’ 44’ 45’ 46/ 47’ 48’ 49’ 40’ 41’ 42’ 43’ 44’ 45’ 46’ 47’ 48’ 49’ PAB ted 
1 9159 9158 9157 9155 9154 9153 9152 9151 9150 0.9148 0.4014 4017 4019 4022 4025 4027 4030 4033 4035 4038 1 
2 8318 8316 8313 8311 8309 8306 8304 8302 8299 1.8297 0.8028 8034 8039 8044 8050 8055 8060 8066 8071 8076 2 
3 7477 7473 7470 7466 7463 7459 7456 7452 7449 2.7445 1, 2042 2050 2058 2066 2074 2082 2090 2098 2106 2114 3 
4 6636 6631 6627 6622 6617 6612 6608 6603 6598 3.6594 1.6057 6067 6078 6089 6099 6110 6121 6131 6142 6152 4 
5 5795 °5789 5783 5777 5771 5766. 5760 5754 5748 4.5742 2.0071 0084 0097 O111 0124 0137 0151 0164 0177 0191 5 
6 4954 4947 4940 4933 4926 4919 4912 4905 4898 5.4891 2.4085 4101 4117 4133 4149 4165 4181 4197 4213 4229 6 
tf 4113 4105 4096 4088 4080. 4072 4064 4055 4047 6.4039 2.8099 8118 8136 8155 8174 8192 8211 8230 8248 8267 v4 
8 3272 3262 3253 3244 3234 3225 3216 3206 3197 7.3187 Sells 2135 2156 2177 2198 2220 2241 2262 2284 2305 8 
9 2431 2420 2410 2399 2389 2378 2367 2357 2346 8.2336 3.6127 6151 6175 6199 6223 6247 6271 6295 6319 6343 9 
10 1590 1578 1566 1555 1543 1531 1519 1508 1496 9.1484 4.0142 0168 0195 0221 0248 0275 0301 0328 0355 0381 10 
91 3466 3359 3253 3146 3040 2933 2827 2720 2613 83.2506 36.5288 5530 5772 6015 6257 6499 6742 6984 7226 7468 91 
92 2625 2517 2410 23802 2194 2087 1979 1871. 1763 84.1655 36.9302 9547 9792 *037 0282 0527 O772 1017 1262 1506 92 
93 1784 1675 1566 1457 1349 1240 11381 1022 0913 85.0803 37.3316 3564 3811 4059 4307 4554 4802 5050 5297 5545 93 
94 0943 0833 0723 0613 0503 0393 0283 0172 *062 85.9952 37.7330 7581 7831 8081 8332 8582 8832 9082 9333 9583 94 
95 *101 9991 9879 9768 9657 9546 9435 9323 9212 86.9100 38. 1344 1597 1850 2103 2356 2609 2862 3115 3368 3621 95 
96 9260 9148 9036 8924 8811 8699 8587 8474 8361 87.8249 38. 5358 5614 5870 6126 6381 6637 6892 7148 . 7403 7659 96 
97 8419 8306 8193 8079 7966° 7852 7738 7625 7511 88.7397 38.9373 9631 9889 *148 0406 0664 0923 1181 1439 1697 97 
98 7578 7464 7349 7235 7120 7005 6890 6775 6661 89.6545 39.3387 3648 3909 4170 4431 4692 4953 5214 5474 5735 98 
99 6737 6622 6506 6390 6274 6158 6042 5926 5810 90.5694 39.7401 7665 7928 8192 8456 8719 8983 9246 9510 9773 99 
100 5896 5780 5663 5546 5429 5312 5194 5077 4960 91.4842 40.1415 1681 1948 2214 2480 2747 3013 3279 3545 3811 100 
66° 20’ 19’ 18’ aby 16/ 157 14’ 2: 12" ah te 20’ 19’ 18’ NW i 16’ 15! 14’ 13/ 12’ 11? 66° 
Sine Cosine 


* Change to the next higher unit. 


ANOTHER TYPE OF TRAVERSE TABLE 
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which the tie to the survey line 
has been made. The closing 
line thus calculated, in exactly 
the same manner as the proper- 
ty line in the preceding case, 
will provide the data from which 
the corner may be set. These 
data are applied by setting a 
transit over the point in the 
survey line opposite the corner 
to be placed, the deflection an- 
gle between the survey line and 
the closing line is then caleu- 
lated and turned on the transit, 
and the length of the closing 
line is measured. This will give 
the required point on the prop- 
erty line. 

Another interesting illustra- 
tion of the use to which a tra- 
verse table may be put is found 
in the location of a bore hole. 
This is shown in the sketch in 
Fig. 3, in which the entries of 
the mine are shown, the under- 
ground survey lines being indi- 
cated by dotted lines through 
the center of the entries. The 
survey line upon the surface of 
the ground from the location of 
the pump hole is clearly noted. 

The surface location of a 
pump hole is generally goy- 
erned by the proximity of a 
natural watercourse. The loca- 
tion having been definitely de- 
termined, the next step is to 
find, in the mine itself, the point 
corresponding to the one chosen 
upon the surface. In other 
words, referring to Fig. 3, the 
point numbered 8 must be di- 
rectly under the station marked 
G: 

A random survey line is run 
from the bore hole to a point 
near the entrance of the mine, 
this being represented by the let- 
ters A to G inclusive. This line 
is tied to Sta. 1 of the mine 
survey. The line in the mine is 
indicated by the numbers 1 to 7 
inclusive. A partial circuit is 
thus formed, the line from Sta. 
? to Sta. 8 being the closing 
course to be caleulated. This 
computation is performed in ex- 
actly the same manner as were 
the course and distance in the 
example immediately preceding. 
The result will give the data by 
which to drive an entry to meet 
the bottom of the pump hole. 
In order to avoid any chance 
of error in the field work two in- 
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dependent surveys are generally made, and the tabulation 
of each should give the same result. 

The superiority of the Gurden tables seems to lie in 
the fact that the latitude and departure of a number of two 
figures may be found in one operation, while in most other 
tables two operations are involved. A simple contrivance 
which will aid the eye in following the columns of figures 
in the Gurden tables, thus facilitating the purely mechan- 
ical work, is made from a narrow strip of cardboard an 
inch or so in width which will reach across the page 
of the tables. ‘Two parallel lines are drawn vertically 
across the narrow width of the cardboard. These lines 
are separated by a space equal to the width of the vertical 
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FIG. 3. SURVEY TO LOCATE A DRILL HOLE 


column containing the figures under the minute column, 
The cardboard strip is placed on a page of the tables, 
the parallel lines coinciding with any given minute on 
ihe left-hand side of the page under the heading Cosine. 
Two parallel lines similar to those previously made are 
drawn coinciding with the corresponding minute column 
under the heading Sine. The space between each of these 
pairs of parallel lines is colored in such a manner that 
they will immediately attract the eye. This device will 
save a great deal of time and is exceedingly useful. 


gS 

Saving Virtues of the Tea in the Miner’s Bucket—Address- 
ing the National Safety Council on Oct. 20, W. A. Lynott, 
United States Bureau of Mines, declared: “It has been a 
custom among miners, particularly coal miners, to fill the 
tops of their dinner buckets with tea for drinking purposes. 
Water is not much used to relieve thirst. This in a measure 
is a good practice, as the germs are destroyed in the boiling 
of the water preparatory to the making of the tea.” 

Clarksburg, W. Va., Though a Coal Town, Burns Little 
Coal because natural gas has practically taken its place on 
the local market. There is not a single retail dealer, and 
not over 15 tons of coal per week is consumed in the town. 
Yet Clarksburg is a hustling city with about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants and has a foundry, machine shops, zine works, glass, 
tin-plate, chemical, graphite, sanitary earthenware, coffin and 


carriage factories, flour and lumber mills, a brewery and 
brickyards. 
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By F. J. WARrDEN-STEVENS 





SYNOPSIS—T he coal fields of China and Japan 
are of increasing importance in view of the changes 
in the world’s coal markets brought about by the 
Huropean War. The various large ports and their 
coal-handling equipment are described. 





In the conflict now raging over Europe, we doubtless 
naturally give less thought to the Far East than to the 
state of affairs nearer home. The part being taken by 
Japan, however, to make secure against German aggres- 


for it owing to the limited output and because it is 
requisitioned for naval use. It is an even-burning coal 
of good heating value, with low ash content, and produces 
little smoke; in fact, it is generally compared with our 
average North Country coal and has an analysis approxi- 
mately as follows: Moisture, 1; volatile, 31;-carbon, 63; 
ash, 5. 

There are several other grades, both large and slack, 
produced from these mines, the better of which are shipped 
as bunkers at Chinwangtao, and also cargoes—chiefly 
consigned to Shanghai, Honkong and other Chinese ports 





PRIMITIVE COAL WHARVES AT THE IMPORTANT PORT OF SHANGHAI, CHINA 


sion and increase of power in China is of no little import- 
ance, and thus we are indirectly reminded of our subject. 

The coal resources of China are computed to be 
enormous, as is fairly well known; briefly there awaits 
development an output stated to be comparable with that 
of the United States and of about an equal average quality. 

Tsingtau has been the shipping port from the Shantung 
coalfields, producing both anthracite and bituminous coal, 
which have been practically under German control or 
influence. To the north of Tsingtau is situated Weihaiwei 
the British base, at the entrance to the Gulf of Chihli, 
across which it is an almost straight course to the port 
of Chinwangtao. Chinwangtao has now become promi- 
nent in connection with the shipment of coal from the 
Chihli fields, from which the largest output of China’s 
coal resources is at present obtained. The Kaiping mines, 
with an output of about 7500 tons per day, are situated 
near this port, and they are perhaps the most important 
of those on the Chihli fields and produce a bituminous 
coal. The best class of this coal is in considerable demand 
for bunker supplies, but it is difficult to arrange contracts 


for railway use. Bunker supplies are frequently mixtures 
of large and slack in equal proportions, or two to one. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add to what we have said 
regarding the coal from these mines; rather we may 
direct interest to the port. 


AN ImMporRTANT ALL-YEAR Port 


A special feature of Chinwangtao is that it is available 
at all times and seasons of the year, unlike the other ports 
of northern China, which generally are not accessible in 
the winter owing to ice. The port is protected by a break- 
water of curved form, 2400 ft. in length from the shore, 
but which is now being extended a further distance of 
200 ft. The quay of this breakwater, which is 66 ft. in 
width, is served by a double line of railway track, and 
there is berthing accommodation for five vessels ranging 
from 275 ft. to 600 ft. in length, drawing up to 21 ft. 
of water. 

In addition to the breakwater, and also extending from 
the shore to the west, is a pier 1673 ft. long, the head of 
which, together with that of the breakwater, forms the 
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harbor entrance, 907 ft. in width. The area of the harbor 
is 30 acres, and it has a depth of from 15 to 22 ft., but 
is being increased to a depth of 25 ft. throughout. The 
pier provides accommodation for two vessels 300 ft. in 
length and is also served by railway tracks. 

As regards facilities for loading, the railway cars come 
right alongside the steamers, from which coal is filled into 
baskets and carried by native labor, as usual at Chinese 
ports so far. Hxamples of quick working, however, indi- 
cate that a vessel can receive 100 tons per hour, and 
extensions in progress at the port are providing siding 





COAL BUNKERING AT CHINWANGTAO 


accommodation to enable about 7,000 tons to be dealt 
with per working day of 18 hr., night work being possi- 
ble as both the breakwater and pier are lighted by high 
candle-power lamps. This may be considered a fair 
example of coal shipping from China. 

Other ports in the Gulf of Chihli where coal is loaded 
are Tangku, and Taku about 120 miles southwest of 
Chingwangtao. It may here be mentioned that further 
northeast of the Chihli fields is the Manchurian coal field 
of Fushun, which has a vast tonnage available. This coal 
field is situated about 20 mi. east of Mukden, the nearest 
shipping port to which is Newchwang. This coal field 
has an output of about 5,000 tons per day at present, but 
there are prospects of extensive developments. 


OTHER ImMporRTANT COALFIELDS 


Other coalfields of China with great resources are 
Shansi and Hunan. As regards the mines in Hunan 
they are situated about midway between Shanghai and 
Tientsin, but at present no direct railway connections 
exist. Proposals, I believe, have been made to facilitate 
the shipment of this coal either by rail to Hankow and 
thence to Shanghai by light-draft vessels to enable pas- 
sage down the Yangtse River. An alternative arrange- 
ment for shipment which has been considered is from 
Tientsin via rail to Peking. At Tientsin, variation of 
the water leve! in the Yangtse River amounts to no less 
than 40 ft., so that shipping is complicated, especially in 
winter, when the river is at its lowest and craft have to 
be moored about 200 ft. from the river bank and con- 
nected by pontoons with the shore. 

Shanghai and Hongkong are of course prominent bunk- 
ering and receiving ports for coal. 

Now, as regards Japan, we will first refer to the south- 
ern island, from which about three-quarters of the present 
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coal output of that country is obtained, the ports of ship- 
ment including Nagasaki, Moji, Wakamatsu, Miike, 
Kuchinotsu and Karatzu. Moji is the chief of these 
ports as regards tonnage of coal shipments, but it is here 
proposed to refer more particularly to Miike on account 
of the special mechanical equipments which have been 
introduced there. ‘The coal is received at Miike harbor 
by the mine railway, in four- or eight-ton cars, in which 
it is conveyed a distance of about 3 or 4 miles. 


METHOD oF HANDLING THE COAL 


At the harbor are extensive storage sidings, one having 
a capacity of some 50,000 tons. This serves a series of 
five high-level trestles, each of which is constructed on a 
tunnel 13 ft. in width. The coal wagons are hauled from 
the sidings over the trestle tracks and there discharged ; 
thus a coal storage pile is formed over each tunnel. The 
iunnels are provided with loading doors on each side 
so that trucks can be loaded by gravity from the storage 
piles. These trucks are then hauled in trains of five or 
six cars at a time by electric locomotives to a track at the 
back of the coal-shipping quay, first passing over an 
electric automatic recording weigh-bridge. 

Without going into detail, these coal loaders may be 
described briefly as being in appearance more like a 
furnace-charging hoist than a hoist of the type used for 
coal shipping. <A steel skip with a capacity of 8 tons 
is used, in which the coal is hauled by a wire rope up a 
track, supported by the structure at an inclination of 
about 45 deg., and it is then automatically tipped forward, 
discharged into hoppers and thence loaded by adjustable 
chutes, with antibreakage attachments, double screening 
being provided for in the course of tipping. 

These loaders are supported on a gantry with wheelbase 
and can be moved along the quay on rail tracks. They 
are about 67 ft. in height end the gantry, which is 40 ft. 





COAL-LOADING 


EQUIPMENT AT MIIKE HARBOR 


in leicht, spans a double line of rails. The inclined 
hauling track is adjustable so that the height at which 
the skip is discharged can be varied to suit the conditions 
of loading, and the chutes have a vertical range of 30 ft. 

Each of these three equipments is operated by two 
electric motors, the larger being used for hauling the 
skip and the other for adjusting the chutes and moving 
the loaders along the quay to different positions. These 
equipments can load 5,000 tons each per day. The skips 
are loaded in recesses constructed at the back of the quay 
adjoining the wagon track, by hopper chutes, the empty 
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trucks continuing their course back to the tunnels for 
reloading. 

As regards to the port of Miike, which has only been 
available some six years, it comprises an outer harbor giv- 
ing access to an inner harbor which is entered by a channel 
6000 ft. long, formed by two jetties 440 ft. apart, which 
provides a deep-water course 18 to 30 ft. deep at low 
tides respectively, and with a width of 150 ft., to be 
increased to 250 ft. 

The inner harbor, which has an area of 124 acres, is 
protected by two breakwaters each 3000 ft. in length. 
Leading from the inner harbor is a dock of 32 acres water 
area with a minimum depth of 28 ft., this is controlled by 
a lock, the entrance being 66 ft. wide and 28 ft. deep. 

The output from the Miike collieries is from 6000 to 
7000 tons per day, nearly half of which is exported either 
as cargoes or for bunker supplies. It is a good steam 
coal, having an evaporative power of 9, but is also in 
demand for gas works, being highly bituminous and pro- 
ducing about 11,660 cu.ft. per ton. The export markets 
for this coal extend to Singapore, Manila and Java. 

Other coalfields in the southern island of Japan include 
Karatsu, near that port, and Chikuhu, the nearest ports 
to which are Moji and Wakamatsu. This field is computed 
to have resources exceeding 85 million tons. 

Coal is shipped from the central or principal portion 
of Japan at the ports of Yokohama and Yokasuka, Kobe 
and Tsuruga, the best known coalfields being Nagato and 
Iwaki. As regards the northern island of Hokkaido, this 
is stated to possess the greatest resources of coal in Japan, 
amounting to upward of 600 million tons. The ports for 
shipment of this coal are Hakodate, Otaru and Mororan. 


AN INTERESTING INSTALLATION 


It may be of interest to refer to the arrangement of 
supplying bunker coal at Mororan. Coal is received in 
the railroad car and loaded by coolies into bags made of 
straw and holding about 15 lb. These bags, one in ten 
of which are weighted, are then carried to lighters, with 
a capacity of about 50 tons. These are towed out and 
alongside the steamers. About 12 of the bags at a time 
are then placed in a large rope basket and hoisted aboard 
by the vessel’s winch. Although something like 3000 tons 
can be supplied in 12 hours in this manner, to three or 
four steamers at a time, it will be realized that it calls 
for a large number of coolies; in fact, for that service 
about 350 men are required on land and about 250 in the 
lighters and vessel, while about 60 or 70 lighters will be 
used. 

Only a mere outline of the subject has been attempted 
here, to indicate the future for the coal industry of both 
China and Japan on account of the great resources avail- 
able in those countries. 


Mining with Electric Shovels 

While the use of electricity in connection with what is 
ordinarily known as the steam shovel is not entirely new, 
the Piney Fork Coal Co. is the first to adopt it in the 
mining of coal, according to the statement of its manage- 
ment. The comparatively few coal-stripping operations 
in the United States give opportunity for accurate ob- 
servation in the matter. 

Furthermore, it is claimed on authority of the manu- 
facturers of the shovel now being used by this company 
near Steubenville, Ohio, that this device is the most 
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powerful of its nature ever produced. It has a 90-ft. 
boom, surpassing in size that of the largest shovel used 
in the Panama Canal excavations. It will cut a bank 
50 ft. deep, thus reaching the lowest point necessary in 
uncovering the coal seam anywhere within the 5,000-acre 
tract which the company is to develop. 

This shovel has a 5-yd. dipper, which, attached to the 
long boom, will displace earth over a strip 135 ft. wide. 
The weight of the entire machine is estimated at 242 
tons. A smaller shovel, having a 24-ft. boom and weigh- 
ing 44 tons, is to be used in the actual mining of the 
coal after it has been uncovered. 

Current will be supplied by a traction company from 
its power plant at Wheeling, W. Va., a distance of 12 
or 15 mi. from the mining operations. At the point of 
tapping the feed wire the traction company will reduce 
the 66,000 volts to 4,000 volts, and a motor-generator 
connected with the big shovel will convert this to 250 
volts direct current. Greater efficiency is expected from 
electric power, as contrasted with steam, in lessening the 
chances of interference with operations, particularly in 
cold weather. One of the troubles avoided is the freezing 
of aboveground water pipes. Delay from wet steam after 
a temporary shutting off of power is another annoyance 
that will be eliminated. 

The small shovel, working on the excavated level, will 
attack the coal in strips 184 yd. in width. The process 
of loosening, or “shooting,” the coal mass is much the 
same as that employed in underground mining. It is 
attended, however, with the necessity of much less pre- 
caution and can go on faster, besides not demanding labor 
of a high degree of skill. 

The new electric operations will have a capacity of 
about 1,500 tons per day, but will start off with an out- 
put of only 1,000 tons. A force of 30 men, it is estimated, 
will be all that is required. The economy of stripping 
as compared with shaft or slope mining is shown by the 
fact that 300 miners would be employed underground in 
producing the same quantity of coal. 

The small shovel can load 5-ton mine cars at the rate 
of about one per minute. These will be strung along the 
excavated space on temporary tracks and shifted within 
reach of the dipper, as required. Small locomotives will 
convey them to the tipple, where the coal will be dumped 
into railroad cars. Less degradation of the coal results 
from its being picked. up by the power shovel than if 
loaded into mine cars in small quantities by miners. 

The sentiment has developed in eastern Ohio against 
stripping, on the ground that it will leave the territory 
in a scarred, unsightly condition. This kind of mining 
has been in progress in a small way in Jefferson County 
for a year or more. The extensive nature of the new 
enterprise, which controls a stretch of land 5 mi. in 
length, has awakened alarm, not only because of the 
desolation it will cause individually, but also for fear 
that further development of the same nature will follow. 

The business men’s organization of Steubenville has 
passed resolutions condemning stripping, and the matter 
has been placed in the hands of attorneys to see whether 
grounds for an injunction can be found. Another plan 
is that of asking for the passage of a state law requiring 
that excavations be filled up and the ground leveled off 
after the coal is exhausted. Inasmuch as the Piney 
Fork company owns the ground in fee simple, it de- 
clares that it has no fear of an injunction. 
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By A, G. 





SYNOPSIS—It is sometimes necessary to flood 
a portion of a mine in order to extinguish a fire. 
A method is here outlined whereby gangway dams 
of a safe strength may be calculated. 





Mine fires are of frequent occurrence, and sometimes— 
usually as a last resort—it is found necessary to flood a 
portion of the workings to extinguish the conflagration. 
To accomplish this purpose a dam is built in the gangway 
to isolate the portion of the workings affected. 

The dam must be calculated to resist the pressure of 
the greatest head of water that may possibly come against 
it; and to insure safety, it must have a good firm bearing 
in both walls and also in the floor and roof. 

To resist great heads of water, dams must be built 
of brick, masonry, plain concrete or reinforced concrete. 
An estimate of the costs of each of these types of dams 
shows that a brick or masonry structure is the most 
expensive, costing about 30 per cent. more than one of 
plain or reinforced concrete. 

The reinforced concrete dam has the advantage that 
it may be constructed to resist the same head of water 
coming on either side, as it will take tension as well as 
compression; and the additional cost 
will be only that of the steel rein- 
forcement. Brick and plain concrete 
dams must be in compression only, as 
their tensile strengths are very low; 
hence, these dams will resist a head of 
water coming only on the convex side. 

The methods for calculating brick, 
masonry and plain concrete dams are 
identical, except that the compressive 
strengths vary. The safe compressive 
strength per square inch for brick- 
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this problem, after several trials, 8 ft. 9 in. was found 
to be the proper thickness of the dam. 

After deciding on the radius and thickness of the dam,. 
draw a plan of one-half the dam and gangway, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Then dividing the 
thickness into three equal parts, as shown by lines ab and 
cd, it is found that the point of application of the hori- 
zontal thrust is 2 ft. 11 in. from the face of the dam, and 
the inner limit of the line of pressure at point a is 2 ft. 
11 in. from the concave surface of the dam. Then divid- 
ing the gangway into 1-ft. spaces, each space representing 
a pressure of 20,000 lb., draw lines 1-2-3-4-5-6 through 
the center of each load and continue these lines through 
the dam. 

Then taking the moments about point a, we have: 


20,000 XK 1.96 = 39,200 ft.-Ib. 
20,000 < 2:96 =) 0595200 tte ta, 
20,000 X 3.96 = 179,200 ft.-lb. 
20,000 x 4.96 = 99,200 ft.-lb. 
20,000 XK 5.96 = 119,200 ft.-lb. 
20,000 X 6.96 = 139,200 ft.-lb. 

535,200 ft.-lb. 


This divided by the lever arm 4 ft. 11 in. gives the 
horizontal thrust H at point d: 
__ 535,200 
ee) 


vet = 109,224 1d. 









30 lb. Rails, 
Spaced 6}" ! 


Centers-y~ 
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work in cement mortar may be taken 
at 250 lb. and for plain concrete of 
1: 2:4 mixture at 300 lb. The strength 
of masonry varies with the different 
kinds of stone used. In order to illus- 
trate the principles for calculating brick 
and reinforced-concrete dams, the fol- 
lowing problem is introduced: 

Problem—A dam is to be built in an 
8x12-ft. mine gangway to withstand 
a 320-ft. head of water. 


A Brick Dam 


Solution No. 1—The pressure on 
the dam due to a 320-ft. head of water 
equals 62.5 & 320 = 20,000 lb. per 
square foot of surface. It is customary in designing dams 
to consider a vertical strip 1 ft. wide, as this facilitates 
calculations. To get the best results the radius of the 
concave side of the dam should never exceed the span. 
In this problem we will make the radius 12 ft. 

The thickness of the dam must be assumed and trials 
made until one is found that satisfies all conditions. In 
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PLAN 
Reinforced-Concrete Dam 


109, 224 Ib. 
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DIAGRAM OF DAM AND FORCE POLYGON 


When the horizontal thrust is greater than the sum of 
the loads on one-half the dam—in this case 120,000 1b.— 
the compressive stress on the brickwork will exceed its 
safe strength, in which case it will be advisable to increase 
the thickness of the dam and try again. 

Now we proceed to lay out the force polygon. First, 
draw a horizontal line az and‘on this line mark off ah 
equal to 109,224 lb. From point a drop a perpendicular 
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and on this line mark off the loads 6-5-4-3-2-1, each 
equal to 20,000 Ib., and connect these points with h. Now 
through point d in plan draw a line parallel to ah in the 
force polygon until it intersects load line 6; and from 
this point of intersection draw a line parallel to line bh 
until it intersects load line 5. This process is continued 
until the line of pressure is completed, the final line gh 
intersecting the bearing line at point a. Line gh repre- 
sents the resultant thrust on the bearing line, and by 
scaling is found to be 162,000 lb. 

The line of pressure should lie wholly within the mid- 
dle third to insure stability. 

Resolving the thrust, 162,000 lb., into its components 
parallel and perpendicular to the bearing line, as shown 
by dotted lines in the force polygon, it is found by scaling 
lines kh and gk that the perpendicular pressure is 154,- 
500 lb. and the tendency to slide is 50,000 Ib., angle khg 
being 18 deg. 

To insure stability against sliding, angle khg should 
never exceed 25 deg. 

Substituting in the formula 
eit 2P(21 — 3l,) 

i 127 
in which k, equals pressure per square inch on bearing 
line, J, J, and l, are as shown in the plan and P equals 
vertical pressure on bearing, we have 
7 2 X 154,500 [(2 x 105) — (3 » 35)] 

Bis 12 X 105? 

As 250 lb. per sq.in. is the allowable load on brick- 
work in cement mortar, the dam is safe in regard to 
compression. The tension &, per square inch is found 
by the formula 


= 245 24 1d. 


ee 2P(21 — 31,) 
ae 12/? 
_ 2X 154,500 [(2 x 105) — (3 X 70)] 
a 12 X 105? 
REINFORCED CoNcrRETE Dam 
Solution No. 2—Taking the tensile stress of steel at 
16,000 lb. per sq.in., the compressive stress of concrete 


k, = 2.34 1d. 
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at 650 Ib. per sq.in. and the ratio of moduli of elasticity 
at 15, in Taylor and Thompson’s textbook entitled “Con 
crete, Plain and Reinforced,” we find the safe working 
value for constant C to be 0.096 and the ratio of steel to 
concrete section P to be 0.0077. 

Considering the dam as a beam with a span of 12 ft. 
and solving for a vertical strip 1 ft. wide, the bending 
moment M in inch-pounds is found by the formula M = 
1.5 wi’, in which w is the pressure per foot of span and 
J is the span in feet. 

M = 1.5 X 20,000 X 12 K 12 = 4,320,000 in.-ib. 

The distance from the face of the dam to the center 
of the steel reinforcement d is found by the formula 


Mu 
a= 04 


in which 6 is the depth of the vertical strip under con- 


sideration. 
d = 0.096 | 22220000 = 57.6 in. 


T’o the thickness thus found must be added the distance 
from the back of the flange of the rail to its neutral axis 
(1.4 in.), and also 2 in. to properly embed the steel to 
prevent corrosion, making a total of 61 in., or 5 ft. 1 in. 

The sectional area of steel As is found by the formula 

As == "poagr=sO. OUTS Ieee OT. G5S=S.822  sqions 

Thirty-pound track rails having an area of 2.9 sq.in. 
may be used for reinforcement. 


5.322 
2.9 





= 1.84 rails per vertical foot of dam 


a = 6.52 in. or 64-in. centers 

To prevent surface cracks 14-in. rods spaced on 18-in. 
centers should be wired perpendicularly to the rails. 

If it is desired that the dam may take a head of water 
coming from either side, it will only be necessary to place 
the same amount of reinforcement in the face of the dam 
without increasing the thickness. 


Pillar Drawing 


By W. N. Werze.t 





SY NOPSIS—Advocates the saving of coal by care- 
fully planned pillar drawing and shows the con- 
ditions which should be satisfied to attain that end. 
Discusses the mining of superimposed beds by 
usual and by caving methods. 





In visiting some of the older mines in this country 
one feature which is most likely to be impressed upon 


one’s mind is the great economic loss caused by the min- ° 


ing methods that were in vogue 30 or 40 years ago. 

In many of the older mines, especially throughout the 
East, great areas of coal may be found which, owing to 
improper methods of mining, are forever lost. 

In the early days of mining the supply of coal was 
considered inexhaustible, and coal lands could be se- 





*Paper read before meeting of Utah Fuel Co. employees at 
Sunnyside, Utah, Oct. 29, 1915. 


+Superintendent, Utah Fuel Co., Sunnyside, Utah. 


cured for little or nothing. For these reasons the ques- 
tion of pillar drawing was at that time given no consid- 
eration, or if considered, the decision was against the 
drawing of the pillars and in favor of the system which 
has since been called the “hogging” method of mining. 
This latter simply means the extraction of as much coal 
as possible from a given area in as short a time as possible, 
regardless of whether that final extraction is 25 per cent. 
or 100 per cent. of the total. 

It is now realized that the drawing of pillars is per- 
haps the most important factor to be considered in con- 
nection with the economical extraction of any certain 
piece of coal which it is found necessary to mine by the 
room-and-pillar method. 'The importance of this feature 
of mining can perhaps be best illustrated by the following 
example: 

Assume a piece of coal 2,200 ft. long and 550 ft. wide, 
the coal being 10 ft. thick. We find that such a piece 
of coal would contain approximately 27.76 acres, or 277.6 
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acre-feet. Assuming 1,600 tons per acre-foot, we find 
that the tract would contain 444,160 tons of coal. Placing 
a royalty value of 10c. per ton on this coal, we find that 
its total value in the ground is $44,416, or $1,600 per 
acre, which value is not at all excessive when it is con- 
sidered that certain tracts of our best coking coal have 
in the past been sold for as high as $3,000 per acre. 

With the mining methods in vogue during the early 
days of mining in this country two entries would prob- 
ably have been turned off in this tract, rooms would have 
been turned off the entries and crosscuts off the rooms, 
the whole operation being performed with the sole idea 
of securing as much coal as cheaply as possible in any 
one day, regardless of what coal might be lost or what 
coal might cost on the day following. 

As a result of this system (or lack of system) entries 
were driven on a so-called water-level grade, the water 
level oftentimes varying to such a great extent in the 
two entries that a pillar from 2 to 10 ft. thick was all 
that was left between them; entry crosscuts were driven 
at the most convenient places; rooms were turned as 
needed and were driven any width which might best suit 
the convenience of the miners, regardless of the size of 
the pillar, room crosscuts being usually made whenever a 
miner could follow a slip or a piece of coal which worked 
easily. This easy working he would avail himself of 
until he had holed through to the room adjoining. 

As a result of all this, the pillars left to support the 
overlying strata were entirely too small to serve this 
purpose, and the place either caved and was abandoned 
or a squeeze or a creep came on, entirely closing up a 
district. 


Forty Per Cent. A Hicit RAtTE oF RECOVERY 


In checking up the amounts of coal recovered from 
areas mined in this way it will be found that 40 per 
cent. of the total was a high rate of recovery. Assuming 
this as a fair figure, the value of the coal left in the 
ground in the tract mentioned would haye been $26,- 
649.60. With more modern methods we could assume 
a total recovery of 85 per cent., or the value of the coal 
left in the ground would be $6,662.40. With still more 
modern methods—the ones which will no doubt be used 
in mining operations of the future—we could figure on 
a total recovery of 95 per cent. Using this figure, we 
find that the value of the coal left in the ground would 
be $2,220.80. This, then, would show a total saving 
between the older mining methods and the more modern, 
in the mining of a tract containing 27.76 acres, of $19,- 
987.20, or a saving of $720 per acre, which is 45 per 
cent. of the total value of the coal in question. 

The difference between the most crude and the most 
modern methods of mining would show a total saving 
on 27.76 acres of $24,428.80, or $880 per acre, which 
is 55 per cent. of the value of the coal. 

Since the mining of coal is purely a business proposi- 
tion, it becomes necessary for us to be as economical as 
possible in all departments, and in no other department 
are the same opportunities offered for the saving of money 
as in the extraction of our pillar coal. 

While the actual work of pillar extraction does not 
usually begin until several years after a mine has been 
opened, the real work of pillar extraction should begin, 
and if the best results are to be obtained must begin, 
when the first projection for the mine is being made. At 
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this time it is necessary to consider many things which 
will later on enter into the successful drawing of the 
pillars. Among the most important of these are: 

1. The nature of the coal. Some coals are of such a 
nature that the corners and sides of the pillars are apt 
to chip or split off, thus causing a great waste as well as 
a weakening of the pillar. This chipping may be caused 
by the disintegrating influence of the atmosphere, by the 
pressure of the roof or by gas pressure, or possibly by a 
combination of all of these. When these conditions have to 
be met, the pillar must of necessity be made larger than 
in seams where these conditions are not to be found. 

2. Nature of roof and floor. If the roof is hard and 
the floor is soft, the pillars are likely to be forced into 
the softer material. If the floor is hard and the roof is 
soft, the latter is hkely to become badly broken. If both 
roof and floor are hard, the coal in the pillars is likely 
to become crushed. 


Lancer Pintars REQuirED IN A PITCcHING SEAM 


3. Inclination. ‘This is one of the most important 
factors in the projection of a mine and it must be con- 
sidered before a final decision is made as to the size 
of pillars that should be provided. Although in pitching 
scams the amount of pressure on the pillars is less than 
that in flat seams, due to the fact that the pressure 
varies inyersely as the inclination, yet, other conditions 
heing equal, larger pillars must be left in order to elim- 
inate any danger of a rush or movement of the strata 
over the pillars when the work of drawing begins. 

+, Dislocations or faults. If the area to be mined 
is badly broken up or faulted, much attention must be 
paid to this feature in order to remove the danger of 
squeeze brought about through the excessive pressure 
caused by dislocated and loosened roof. 

5. Depth of seam. The depth of the seam is the meas- 
ure of pressure which the pillars must bear. The total 
power of resistance to crushing in any pillar must not 
only be great enough to sustain the pressure during the 
first working, but it must have a surplus sufficient to 
insure the safe, economical and entire extraction of each 
adjacent pillar in its regular turn. As the depth becomes 
greater the best practice seems to indicate that pillars 
should not only be larger, but that the proportion of 
their widths to their lengths should increase. In case 
the depth becomes so great that it is impossible to leave 
pulars of sufficient size to resist the pressure the room- 
and-pillar system of mining becomes impracticable and 
must be abandoned. 

6. The thickness of the coal seam to be worked. This 
factor will have an important bearing on the size of the 
pillars. In a low seam, pillars should be smaller than 
in a high seam, assuming the depth of cover to be the 
same in each case. 

7. The ventilation required. In case it is known that 
the seam about to be worked will give off gas in any large 
quantities, the pillars must be so laid out that the work- 
ings may be well ventilated with a minimum of expense. 
In order to do this, excessively long pillars would be 
out of the question. 

8. Tonnage required. Short pillars usually best enable 
the operator to obtain a large tonnage from a small area. 

9. Direction of pillars. As a general statement it 
may be said that pillars with their longest sides parallel 
to the pitch of the seam give the strongest roof support. 
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10. Direction of butt and face cleats in the coal. It 
is often desirable to have the rooms, and consequently 
the pillars, running parallel to the butt cleats and at 
right angles to the face cleats in the coal. As the butt 
cleats are not always parallel to the pitch of the seam 
it is often impossible to drive the rooms on the pitch. 
The inclination is sometimes so great that the rooms must 
be driven across the pitch or at right angles to it, in 
order that the coal may be hauled as cheaply as possible. 

11. The detailed method of working adopted. This 
last factor will to a great extent be governed by a careful 
study of all the other factors entering into the success- 
ful drawing of the pillars, as well as to the many other 
needs which bear no relation to the drawing of pillars, 
yet which must be considered in the laying out of a mine. 


DiIvIpDING THE ACREAGE INTO SMALLER PANELS 


Assuming all else to be equal, the detailed method 
adopted for working any coal area should be such as to 
insure the complete recovery of all coal in the tract. Ex- 
perience has shown that in order to do this, the sooner 
the pillars are recovered the better, provided that this 
speedy extraction is consistent with economy. This makes 
it necessary to subdivide the area to be worked into smaller 
blocks or panels, each panel to be kept separate, as far 
as possible, from the panel adjoining it, at least until 
pillar drawing begins. ‘The size of these panels or blocks 
will depend upon modifying conditions, but as a general 
statement it may be said that for economical mining they 
should not be more than 1,500 to 1,800 ft. in length and 
in width should not exceed 500 ft. 

After considering carefully all the factors just men- 
tioned, the proportion of pillars to openings is fixed, 
the direction of rooms and pillars has been determined, 
and we have a definite plan to follow during the de- 
velopment period. 

While development work is being carried on it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the greatest care be used by those 
in charge of the operation in order that all entries, cross- 
cuts, rooms, etc., be driven in the proper direction and of 
uniform width, so that pillars will be left of the proper 
size. 

During the time the first panels are being developed 
coal is likely to be badly needed, the management will 
be very desirous of increasing the output, and the tempta- 
tion will be great to start new places as soon as it is 
possible to do so, regardless of what the final result may 
be. If, however, the fact is kept in mind that a high 
output with a resultant low cost per ton at this time will 
mean excessively high ton costs later on, rooms will not 
be turned until the entries have reached their destina- 
tion, and pillar drawing will commence only when the 
inside room on the panel has been driven to the boundary. 


RECTANGULAR PILLARS AND STAGGERED CrosscutTs 


Whenever it is possible to do so, rooms should be driven 
at right angles to the entries and room crosscuts at right 
angles to the rooms. his will avoid sharp corners on 
the pillars, which are likely to become crushed later. The 
room crosscuts should be staggered; that is, they should 
not be driven opposite each other. In this manner a 
line of weakness will be avoided which might develop later 
while the pillars are being drawn. 'Timbering in the 
rooms and room crosscuts should be done in a systematic 
manner, regardless of whether the roof is apparently good 
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or bad, the system of timbering and the quantity used 
depending on the character of the roof. Timber of good 
quality should be used even though it costs slightly more 
than the cheaper grades. When poor timber is supplied, 
the expense of renewing all that is broken after pillar 
drawing has been started is often great. Track should be 
Jaid of sufficiently heavy steel on good substantial ties 
with all joints fish-plated. 

When ready to start the actual work of pillar drawing, 
the selection of the right man for this work is very im- 
portant. ‘This is especially true if the mining is to be 
done by hand. The miners should be selected from the 
most experienced and most steady men, as the work is 
at any time likely to become extremely dangerous. The 
pillar foreman should be a man who thoroughly under- 
stands his work and who at all times can enforce strict 
discipline. He should be a man who can understand a 
plan or projection and can realize the importance of 
doing things in a systematic way. 

In pillar drawing, as in the development work, it is 
absolutely necessary that the projection be closely fol- 
lowed. ‘The pillar or breaking line must be kept straight ; 
for if some pillars are allowed to project beyond this line, 
they are sure to be crushed and bounces are likely to 
occur, especially where the floor is extremely hard. For 
best results this line should not be less than 30 deg. nor 
more than 60 deg. off the line of strike. The order in 
which pillars are removed is very important. The upper 
pillars should always be removed first, taking out the 
next ones lower down in consecutive order. 


END SLICING VERSUS SPLITTING PILLARS 


Pillars may be drawn in several different ways. A 
common practice is to start at the top crosscut and take a 
skip or slice off the upper end of the pillars, continuing 
this until the entire pillar has been removed. A still 
better practice, especially where machines are being 
used, is to drive a crosscut at right angles to the room at 
a point from 25 to 50 ft. from the end of the pillar; then 
from this crosscut drive a narrow place through the pillar 
parallel with the room, later removing the two remain- 
ing stumps, taking out the inside one first. 

This method has several advantages over the skipping 
or slicing method, chief of which are greater safety to 
men and material, reduced cost for changing and shifting 
track, better opportunity for recovery of timber, ete. 

Where the roof in rooms has fallen before pillar work 
commences, Which is not likely where the panel system 
is used, a skip is taken along one side, advancing from 
the mouth of the room until the top of the pillar is 
reached, after which either of the plans outlined may be 
followed. 

When a skip is being taken along the end of a pillar 
or while the pillar is being split, it is necessary that the 
places be kept well timbered. Posts should be set with 
a slight inclination against the pitch and should be kept 
well up to the face. Too great care cannot be exercised 
by those in charge of pillar work in seeing that all places 
are properly timbered. As the cost of timber, especially 
in the Western States, is considerable, all timbering in 
pillar work should be done with the idea of its possible 
recovery. 

Where the roof is a heavy, massive sandstone, it is a 
good plan to point the lower end of the props and set 
them on a sill. As the roof settles and the weight comes 
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on the prop, this will allow the bottom of the post to 
broom out and it will settle into the sill, thus preventing 
the prop from breaking. In this way, under proper con- 
ditions, much timber may be saved. Where the roof 
is made up of soft sandstone or shales this method can- 
not be followed, as the roof will gradually settle onto 
the props and finally part from the more solid rock above, 
at which time the props are likely to break without giving 
any warning, thus making conditions extremely dan- 
gerous. 

Props should be drawn as soon as possible after the 
last stump has been taken from a skip, not only because 
of the economy in so doing, but in order to allow the 
place to cave, thus taking the weight off the adjacent 
pillars. For the safety of the men doing the work all 
prop pulling should be done with machines. 

If success is to be secured in the extraction of pil- 
lars, it is very important that no pillars or stumps be 
left behind the breaking line. If for any reason it is 
impossible to remove a stump, it should be eut off or 
shot down before the place is abandoned. This is neces- 
sary in order to allow the roof to break along the pillar 
line, thus taking the weight off the standing pillars. 
After all timber and stumps have been removed, if the 
roof still refuses to fall, it may become necessary to shoot 
it down. 


How to Work T'wo SuPERIMPOSED Coat BEDS 


Where the pillars in but one seam are being drawn, 
the work is simplified as compared to pillar drawing in 
two or more contiguous seams, especially when the two 
seams are close together. Where the interval between 
two such seams is thick, the usual custom is to work 
the seams independently, the upper seam being worked 
out first. Where the interval between two seams is thin, 
it becomes necessary to work them simultaneously. The 
question as to whether the entries, rooms, crosseuts, etc., 
in the upper seam should be directly over the entries, 
rooms, crosscuts, etc., of the seam below or over the pil- 
lars is one which is open to discussion, although the 
decision for any particular case will no doubt depend on 
natural conditions, such as thickness of the interval be- 
tween the seams, nature of interval, thickness of cover, 
ete: 

To draw the pillars in two such seams successfully, 
getting a high percentage of recovery in each, it will be 
necessary that all those in charge of the work exercise 
sound judgment and much care. The pillar line in the 
upper seam should be kept slightly in advance of the 
work in the lower seam, the distance it is kept im advance 
depending on the width of ground broken with each fall; 
‘ that is, the top seam workings should at all times be one 
fall in advance of those in the lower seam. 


Cavina System to Br AvorweED Ir PosstBLeE 


Where the strata between two seams are very thin, 2 to 
5 ft., the caving system is sometimes used. With this 
system all workings are in the lower bed, the upper 
seam being left intact until pillar work has commenced. 
When about to make a fall in the lower seam, holes are 
drilled through the parting rock to the bottom of the 
upper seam. After all stumps have been removed, the 
timbers are pulled and the parting rock is shot down, 
posts are then set on top of this rock to support the upper 
seam, track is laid on top of the fall and the top coal is 
shot down and loaded out. 
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The success or failure of this system of mining will de- 
pend almost entirely on the nature of the roof overlying 
the upper seam. If this roof happens to be a massive 
sandstone which will hold up for a short period of time, 
a large percentage of the top seam may be recovered. 
Should this roof happen to be a slate or shale, it is likely 
to break and fall on the top coal, thus making the per- 
centage of recovery small. Another feature upon which 
the percentage of recovery will largely depend will be the 
size of the falls made in the lower seam. The smaller 
the area caved at any one time the greater are the chances 
of getting the top seam before the strata above it cave. 

This method of mining is uncertain and extremely 
dangerous and should only be used when it becomes im- 
possible to secure the coal in any other way. 

The dangers to life and property in connection with 
pillar drawing are many and varied. This is especially 
irue if improper methods are used. Men are likely to 
be injured by falls of roof or coal or by bumps or bounces. 
Rails, timber, wire, pipe and materials of all kinds are 
likely to be buried under caves. Large areas of valu- 
able coal are likely to be lost should a squeeze or creep 
come on, - 

To properly protect the men engaged in pillar work 
the pillar foreman should visit all working places at least 
twice each day and oftener if possible. The mine fore- 
man should visit these places at least once each day if 
it is in any way feasible for him to do so. The mine super- 
intendent should keep a careful check on all that is being 
done in the pillar workings. If at any time these men 
find a condition that they think is dangerous, this con- 
dition should be corrected at once or the men should be 
withdrawn from that part of the mine. 

To properly protect material a careful check should 
be kept on this item by all in authority. Material should 
never be allowed to lie behind the breakline, as a cave 
may occur at any time. Track should never be allowed 
to remain over night in a place which is likely to eave 
before morning. 


By Proper Meruops Bounces May Br AvoImpEep 


Pillar workings can best be protected against bounces, 
creep, squeezes, etc., by proper methods of drawing. 
Bounces are not likely to occur if a breakline has once 
been established and if no pillars are allowed to extend 
beyond this line. In case proper pillars are left during 
the development of a mine and these pillars are drawn 
by proper methods, there is little danger of a squeeze or 
creep. Should a squeeze appear in pillar workings, it 
will be found extremely hard to stop. The only plan 
which can be followed in cases of this kind is to rein- 
force the pillars as much as possible by building wooden 
cribs or rock walls, pulling the pillars as rapidly as pos- 
sible, thus relieving the weight from the pillars adjacent 
to the affected territory. 

In cases where the action of the squeeze is very rapid 
it may be impossible to draw any of the pillars before the 
territory is completely closed. In cases of this kind the 
only thing that can be done is to abandon the affected 
territory until all excavations are completely closed by 
the squeeze; then if the amount of coal to be recovered 
will justify the expense, the territory may be reopened by 
taking up bottom or taking down top or by taking a 
skip off the pillars. This work is always very expensive, 
and it is only in a few cases that it has proved satisfactory. 
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Structural Features of a 
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Screening Plant 





SYNOPSIS—Convenience and adaptability to the 
purpose in hand are considerations which should 
govern the design of screening structures. Many 
elements, such as machinery supports, require 
special attention, while walks, platforms and statr- 
ways should all be carefully designed. 





The general lines of a screening structure should be 
dictated by convenience and by adaptation to its uses. 
Thus it is desirable to avoid columns between tracks, to 
leave convenient openings for walks, platforms and stalr- 
ways, to allow free access on one side at least to the 
hoisting shaft (at shaft mines) and to support all 
machinery parts in a manner most appropriate to the 
machinery itself. 

A design worked out on these lines will never be 
especially economical structurally—that is to say, it 1s 
always possible to save metal by neglecting considerations 
of convenience—but on the other hand, the structure 
must be looked upon as subordinate to the general uses 
to which it is to be put, and it is hard to estimate the 
money losses from years of operation of a structure in 
which convenience has not been considered. 

Each operation of maintenance and repair may through 
faulty design easily require double the time that would 
otherwise be necessary, and the little advantage in first 
cost is nothing in comparison. This is especially true 
in steel or concrete, where changes are difficult to make. 

Columns between the tracks lead to accident and injury 
to men; likewise close spacing of tracks. The screen 
structure should at least span two tracks, and the tracks 
themselves should never be less than 15 ft. apart. 

Bins should be used for ‘storing small coal only, as 
there is too much breakage in storing sizes larger 
than No. 1 nut. Bins for commercial coal should be 
preferably set over the loading tracks so they can load 
out completely on one track. They may be provided with 
discharge chutes if desired, at higher elevations, for the 
adjoining tracks. They should preferably be of circular 
form and have conical bottoms so they will clean them- 
selves and load out with minimum breakage. They 
should have either undereut or rack-and-pinion slide 


gates. 
WipE PassaGEWAys ARE UNNECESSARY 


Walks and stairways need never be wide. Two feet 
six inches is wide enough for almost any of them; but 
the railings should be placed at a convenient height, and 
the passageways themselves should be of a construction 
that will not become slippery or collect ice and snow. 
Rectangular bars placed on edge make the best stairways. 
Outside walks should be either made of steel grating or 
thick timber and interior platforms or walkways either 
of timber or concrete. 

All railings should be arranged with a foot guard to 
prevent one slipping underneath and so that bolts or 
tools cannot be easily shoved off the edge. The top rail 
of stairways should be of pipe about 114 in. in diameter, 
while platform railings can be of angles. When platforms 


or stairways go through the structure, full headroom 
should’ be allowed. It is easy to step over a brace if 
necessary, but it is also easy to be hit overhead if the 
vertical headroom is not sufficient. Therefore if the 
proper clearance has to be decreased for any structural 
reason, it is far better to infringe on the bottom than 
on the top. 

Stairways should be used in preference to ladders, as it 
is usually necessary to occasionally carry heavy tools, 
machine elements, etc., up into variens parts of the 
tipple. Even a steep stair with a railing is greatly to 
be preferred to a ladder. 

Walks and stairs should be arranged to give easy access 
to all machinery that needs attention, and this means 
practically every machinery part. 

In shaft mines the shaft opening should be clear on 
one side at least to permit the ready removal or replace- 
ment of a cage or the lowering of rails or other supplies 
needed underground. 


SLipING Bases ror Morors 


Machinery supports should be convenient and strong. 
Motors should be set on wood, and sliding bases should 
generally be used, whether the motors are belted or 
geared. This is to allow ready adjustment of alignment 
or the substitution of different rigid pinions or pulleys 
in case it is desired to modify the speed ratio between 
driving and driven shafts. 

Supports for machinery should be rugged and should 
be well braced against twisting or rotary vibration. It 
is well to remember that the structure is going to vibrate 
in the direction of the vibratory forces. A little un- 
balanced load-is sufficient to cause such vibrations, and 
no screening mechanism is so perfectly balanced under 
all conditions as to be immune. 

It is not wise to attempt to make the screen drive 
support too rigid; it is far better to allow a little 
local vibration. Members immediately supporting the 
screen, if this is done, will cushion and protect the 
main elements of the structure. This should not be 
accomplished by making the parts weak, but by proper 
arrangement, so that the stresses will travel indirectly 
into the main members. 

No floor should be designed for less than 100 lb. per 
ft. of live load, and a greater load should be provided 
for where it is likely that coal or refuse may be piled up 
or stored during operation. The roof need not be figured 
for over 30 lb. external load. The weight of all machinery 
parts should be carefully calculated and the resultant 
stresses doubled to provide for impact. Wherever the 


‘stresses are pulsating or reversing, it is good practice to 


multiply them by four instead of two. This applies to 
members supporting shaker screens and resisting the 
forces from the driving rods. 

All extraordinary stresses that may be produced by 
mishandling of the machinery must be provided for to 
the extent that no serious damage can be done to the 
structure by such mismanipulation. The total maximum 
strength should be calculated and the unit stress not 
allowed to exceed about two-thirds of the elastic limit. 
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On the foregoing basis it is safe to use a unit stress of 
16,000 lb. for members in tension and 12,000 Jb. for 
rivets. Compression members should be designed for 
the same axial stress reduced for slenderness, and the 
compression unit stress should not exceed 12,500 Ib. for 
normal loads. 

The slenderness of all members, in either tension or 
compression, should be limited. No column should have 


oad (i 
a length ratio (. where 7 is the length of the member 


in inches and r is the radius of gyration of its cross-section 
in inches) exceeding 120, no minor strut over 140 and 
no tension member over 160. There are cases when it 
is allowable to use tension members of less stiffness by 
giving them a strong initial tension, but the practice is 
not nearly so good as to make them stiff without regard 
to initial stress. 

The metal of the structural frame should be com- 
paratively thick. One-quarter inch should be the minimum 
except for purlins and girts, 3%; in. for main members 
and 8 in. where the metal is exposed to corroding gases. 

Many tipples are field bolted either wholly or in part, 
but this is not good practice except where the structure 
is short-lived and is designed to be taken down and 
moved. In this case a considerable excess of bolts should 
be used. The best practice is to rivet all important 
connections, practically everything except purlins and 
girts, and the extra cost thus incurred is amply com- 
pensated by the greater rigidity of the structure. 

The selection of the proper covering for a tipple is a 
hard problem. For want of a better material at reasonable 
cost, it is common practice to cover a tipple structure 
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crew; 





L’m the plaything of that blooming Engineer 


through. 


Oh, I have my ups and downs beyond a doubt 
Like a ball a kid is bouncing on a string; 
I am jerked and rattled carelessly about 
And they hardly let me rest for anything. 
I’m the plaything of that blooming engineer 
As he winds my greasy cable on a drum, 
And I guess the rate I travel makes it clear 
That he likes to keep his engine going some. 


PUTT ELUUULEEELLLLULeLL 


Oh, I like to bring my miners safe and sound 
To the sunshine and the daylight overhead; 
But—there’s danger in the workings underground, 
And I sometimes travel slowly—with my dead. 
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The Song tlhe Cage 


Oh, I drop ’em in the morning to their work 
As I rattle, rattle gayly down the hole 

Through the moisture and the darkness and the murk 
To the level where they burrow for the coal. 

Then I yank the cars they fill me to the top 
And I start ’em toward the breaker and its 


And I’m busy till the whistle blows to stop, 
And I hoist the tired miners when they’re 
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with corrugated iron or steel, preferably galvanized. 
Such a covering is ight, easily applied and lasts from 4 
to 10 years. Where the life of the mine is sufficient to 
warrant it, the siding mav be made of cement fabric of 
some kind and the roof either of cement tile, corrugated 
asbestos or cement-coated fabric with composition cover- 


ing. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Effect of Mistake as to Law on Contract A coal-mine 
lessee will not be permitted to escape liability under the 
terms of his lease on the ground that he made a mistake as 
to some point of law in executing it. (Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, Clark vs. Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co., 95 Atlantic 
Reporter, 462.) 

Shipper’s Liability for Freight and 
In the absence of release of a shipper 
railway company is entitled to recover from him freight and 
demurrage charges on the consignee’s refusal to accept de- 
livery and to pay such charges. If the carrier exercises its 
right to sell the freight to enforce its lien on account of the 
charges and a balance remains due after such sale, the shipper 
may be held for it. (Georgia Court of Appeals, Western & 
Atlantic Ry. Co. vs. Bewley-Darst Coal Co., 87 Southeastern 
Reporter, 702.) 

Services Volunteered by Miner—A miner arriving at the 
time and place when and where he was to commence work, as 
directed by the mine foreman, found that the room where he 
was to work was not ready, track then being laid. While 
voluntarily assisting in laying the track he was injured by a 
blast from an adjoining room that blew through the parti- 
tion. Held, that he was not prevented from recovering dam- 
ages against the operator on the theory that since he had not 
commenced his contract work he was not entitled to the bene- 
fit of the rule which requires an operator to provide a reason- 
ably safe place of work for his employees. (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, Moses vs. Proctor Coal Co., 179 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 1048.) 





Demurrage Charges— 
from such liability, a 
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- Written expressly for Coal Ag: 






To the Sunshine and the Daylight Overhead. 


And I take the rescue workers, cool and brave, 
As they risk their lives to save their fellowmen; 
And—I sometimes hoist the comrades that they save, 
And—I sometimes bring their corpses up again. 


I have carried laughing wop and sullen Finn, 
I have carried harried supers up and down, 
I have borne the youthful trapper with his grin 
And the owner with his proud and haughty frown. 
I have lowered tool and timber, drill and pump, 
I have borne his wriggling muleship through the murk, 
And I reckon, twixt the collar and the sump, 
That I do my proper portion of the work! 





March 25, 1916 
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SY NOPSIS—The anthracite operators and miners 
agree not to make statements to the public for fear 
of muddling the issue with technical questions. 
The meeting of the policy committee of the United 
Mine Workers at Pittsburgh, Penn., causes an 
eighth adjournment of their session with the 
anthracite operators. The policy committee rati- 
fied on Mar. 16 the agreement made between the 
coal operators of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois and the United Mine Workers 
of America. 











At the continued session of the subscale committee of the 
anthracite operators and miners held at the Union League Club, 
New York City, on Wednesday, Mar. 15, consideration was 
given to demand No. 5 requesting a more speedy and satis- 
factory method of adjusting disputes. The records of the 
board of conciliation, which were submitted, showed that 194 
cases were aonsidered by the board during the past four years, 
of which 133 were adjusted by it and 61 were referred to the 
umpire. 

The miners suggested at the conference that three boards 
be formed, one for each of the anthracite districts, but the 
operators objected to this arrangement on the ground that 
there would be a conflict between the decisions rendered in 
different parts of the anthracite region. Then the miners 
argued for the appointment of a permanent umpire to sit with 
the board in the hearing of cases. The operators’ representa- 
tives opposed this scheme, holding that such a plan would 
destroy the purposes of the board of conciliation and make the 
umpire the sole court for the hard-coal region. The miners 
also complained of the delay incident to the present system of 
arbitration, and the operators stated they would favor any 
reasonable plan for speeding the work of adjusting disputes. 


Ask That Mining Supplies Be Sold at Cost 


Then demand No. 7, asking that the selling price of min- 
ing supplies be fixed on a more uniform and equitable basis, 
was considered. The mine workers said there was a wide 
difference in the selling price of mining supplies throughout 
the region and urged that the cost of such supplies be ascer- 
tained and that they be sold to the miners at cost or at least 
at no more than a reasonable profit. 

Before leaving for Pittsburgh to attend a meeting of the 
policy board of the union, President White issued a state- 
ment in which he said: 

“Our conference with the anthracite operators has been 
friendly, and thus far they have manifested a disposition 
to be reasonably fair. I am well satisfied with the progress 
of the negotiations so far, and believe we shall get a favor- 
able agreement. 

“Both sides, in order to avoid confusing the public mind 
over technical terms, have agreed not to argue their case 
in the newspapers. This agreement was made at the re- 
quest of the operators. Consequently we have refrained from 
giving to the public any of the great mass of information 
in our possession bearing on the fairness of our demands, 
and on their side the operators, too, have refrained from 
public discussion since the conference began. 


White Repeats Rise Must Come from Profits 


“But certain newspapers in reporting the negotiations have 
reiterated time and again, without any occasion for doing so, 
that the wage increase we are asking would take $23,000,000 
out of the pockets of the people here in New York and else- 
where who use anthracite coal. I want to protest against the 
constant repetition of these statements. The miners know 
they are not true, and the object of repeatedly publishing 
them can only be to attempt to prejudice the public against 
the claims of men who are trying to better their condi- 
tion. 

“T could cite facts and figures at great length to prove that 
both the anthracite operators and the railroads are earning 
large profits. Statements filed by the operators themselves 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in their capacity 
as owners of the anthracite railroads, in the anthracite rate 
ease decided in the past year, show that the anthracite-pro- 
ducing industry is on a highly profitable basis, and the facts 
prove conclusively that wages can be increased without in- 
flicting hardship on the coal-using public.” 
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r Situation 


As the public is the party that should and doubtless wiJl 
pay the bill it is only right that they should know all the 
details of the settlement. The discussions should be held 
in the open and not behind closed doors. The anthracite oper- 
ators have suffered enough in the past by their secret-closet 
methods, and every time they hide anything the public con- 
cludes that it is a skeleton they have in the closet. They are 
learning to gage the public sentiment with greater accuracy, 
but there is still much to be learned. 

Secrecy in the conference chamber is a mistake. The 
mysterious guards at the doors should be abolished and che 
meeting thrown wide open to the press. Some reports un- 
favorable to the operators would be spread, just as there 
are now, but the arguments of the coal men would receive 
due consideration, at least in some papers. As it is now, 
the anthracite operators are keeping silent and a campaign 
of misrepresentation is waged against them. This is made 
easier by the fact that the truth is carefully disguised. The 
reporter who is misguided is just as much to be feared as 
one who is purposely trying to mislead. 


Anthracite Wage Conference Reassembles 


The subcommittees met after their eighth adjournment 
on Mar. 21 at 1 p.m., and not on Mar. 20, the day originally set 
for their reassembling. At the close of the day’s confer- 
ence it was announced by the miners that President White 
would, within the next two days, notify the anthracite mine 
workers to remain at work after Apr. 1, even if the negotia- 
tions for a new working agreement might not by that time 
have been completed. This is in accord with the nonsus- 
pension resolution adopted by the United Mine Workers at 
their convention in Indianapolis. The miners’ representatives 
declare that should an agreement be reached quickly it would 
be impossible to hold a convention of the miners of the three 
anthracite districts before Apr. 1. For this reason the con- 
tract could not possibly be ratified by that time. 

Consideration was given by the committeemen to demand 
No. 7, relating to mining supplies. This is the demand 
that was under discussion when the adjournment was taken 
on Mar. 15. President White outlined the plan of selling 
powder and mining supplies in practice in the bituminous 
fields. The use of permissible powder was discussed, the 
mine workers claiming that the cost of this explosive placed 
a burden upon them for which they should be compensated 
by an additional tonnage rate. 


Miners Want Pay for Rock as Well as Coal 


Demand No. 8 was next presented by the miners. It asks 
that, where coal is now mined by the car, it shall be weighed 
and paid for on a mine-run basis by the ton of 2,240 lb. and 
that all refuse cleaned from the coal (either gobbed or loaded) 
shall be paid for at a rate at least as large as that paid for 
the coal mined. The miners argued that the present system 
of payment, which is based on a car of given size, is un- 
satisfactory and that the method of payment for rock and 
other impurities in the veins by specific allowances was not 
fair to the miners. 

The operators’ representatives contended that in fixing 
prices for car work the character of the vein determined the 
price per car and where unusual conditions are met allow- 
ances are made to the miners sufficient to cover the difficul- 
ties encountered in mining. There was a lengthy discussion 
regarding this demand. 

The last subject presented by the miners in the session 
was demand No. 9, in which the mine workers ask for a read- 
justment of the machine-mining scale. President Dempsey, 
of District No. 1, in which district machine mining has been 
introduced, made the principal argument for granting the de- 
mand. This was still under discussion when adjournment 
was taken for the day. 

Later it was learned that the miners were willing to have 
machine-mining conditions referred to the individual mining 
committees and the mine managers for adjustment and that 
such a proposition would probably be submitted to the oper- 
ators’ representatives for consideration. 

The joint subcommittee received a communication from 
various civic and commercial organizations in the Lacka- 
wanna and Wyoming Valleys asking that the agreement be 
made operative for a long term. The secretary was instructed 
to reply that the request would be given consideration. 


Seranton Union Asks Congressional Inquiry 


At a meeting of the Scranton Central Labor Union a reso- 
lution was introduced by President S. J. McDonald, asking 
Congressman John R. Farr, representing the Lackawanna 
district at Washington, to induce Congress to conduct an in- 
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vestigation into the cost of mining and marketing anthracite. 
The resolution stated that while it costs $1.50 to produce a 
ton of coal, the companes retailing the product charge $7.50 
at points only 150 mi. from the mines, while right in the 
mining towns it is retailed for $4.75. 

The resolution was the result of the statement by the 
mining companies that it would be necessary to add 60c. a 
ton to the retail price if the miners’ demands for an in- 
crease in wages were granted. After an address by James 
Maurer, former Socialist member of the legislature and also 
now president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Policy Board Accepts Interstate Contract 


The agreement between miners and operators in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois has to submit to the 
many checks and balances imposed on its acceptance by the 
union. First the subcommittees of the miners and operators 
had to agree on the provisions, then the scale committees had 
to review the terms, and now the policy committee of the 
miners has had to give it its consideration. Now that they 
have approved it, there is still the referendum vote of the 
men. The solidarity of the union is well proved by the ease 
with which so many hurdles are met and taken without mis- 
hap. The agreement was ratified at Pittsburgh on Mar. 16. 

Mr. White declared that he hoped to equalize the machine 
differential in Indiana and Illinois in a future agreement, 
though this year not much had been done in that direction. 
He appeared to expect trouble in Indiana as a result of his 
signature to the agreement on behalf of the Indiana miners, 
and he said that ‘representatives of the international organi- 
zation” would appear before them and endeavor to explain 
the position of the union leaders. 


Full Text of Scale Committee Agreement 


It will be well here to give the full text of the agree- 
ment thus ratified: 


The following agreement is made and, entered into this 
Mar. 9, 1916, covering prices and conditions of mining in 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois for the two 
years beginning Apr. 1, 1916, and ending Mar. 31, 1918, to 
wit: 

1. All coal shall be weighed and paid for on a mine-run 
basis, but the block district of Indiana shall continue upon 
the present screen-coal basis and the pick-mining rate there- 
in shall be advanced 5c. per ton and machine mining 4c. per 
ton. 

2. The pick-mining rate in the thin-vein district of west- 
ern Pennsylvania shali be 67.64c. per ton, and in the eastern 
Ohio, Hocking, Cambridge and Amsterdam-Bergholz districts 
of Ohio the mining rate shall be 67.64c. per ton, while through- 
out the balance of Ohio the pick-mining rate shall be ad- 
vanced 8c. per ton, unless the joint conference of operators 
and miners in any of the subdistricts or seale districts within 
the state otherwise agrees. In the bituminous districts of 
Indiana and in the Danville district of Illinois the pick-mining 
rate shall be 64c. per ton. 

3. The machine-mining rate in the thin-vein district of 
western Pennsylvania shall be 50c. per ton and in Ohio the 
same. In the bituminous district of Indiana.the chain-ma- 
chine mining rate shall be 52c. per ton, and the rate for coal 
undermined by punching machines shall be 54c. per ton. 
In the Danville district of Illinois the rate shall be 54c. per 
ton. * 
4. All day labor, deadwork, yardage and room turning shall 
be advanced 5 per cent. on existing prices. 

5. An 8-hr. day means 8 hr. work in the mine at the usual 
working places for all classes of inside day labor. This shall 
be exclusive of the time expended in reaching such working 
places in the morning and departing from the same at night. 
Drivers shall take their mules to and from the stables, and 
the time occupied in so doing shall not be included as any part 
of the day’s labor, their work beginning when they reach the 
change at which they receive empty cars, but in no case 
shall the driver’s time be docked while he is waiting for such 
cars at the points named. 

6. All internal differences are hereby referred to the va- 
rious districts for settlement with the understanding that 
only by mutual consent shall anything be done in subdistrict, 
district or wage-scale conventions that will increase the cost 
of production or decrease the earning capacity of the men. 
All rules now incorporated in existing contracts shall remain 
in force unless changed by agreement between operators and 
miners’ representatives. 

7. All district organizations herein represented shall take 
up the preparation of coal and adopt such rules and regu- 
lations with proper penalties as will best suit the conditions 
of each district herein represented. 

8. A joint commission of three miners and three oper- 
ators shall be appointed by the Illinois miners’ and operators’ 
associations, and this commission is hereby given authority to 
establish the proper machine-mining rates in the longwall 
mines of northern Illinois without regard to existing ma- 
chine differentials. E 

. An interstate joint conference shall be held prior to 
Apr. 1, 1918; the time and place of holding such meeting shall 
be referred to a committee of two operators and two miners 
from each state herein represented, together with the inter- 
national officers of the United Mine Workers’ organization. 


The signers of the United Mine Workers of America were: 
Van Bittner and P. P. Hanaway for western Pennsylvania; 
John Moore and G. W. Savage for Ohio; John P. White, Frank 
J. Hayes and William Green for the “bituminous” district of 
Indiana; Lawrence Bramlott and Ed Haverkamp for the 
“block” district of the same state; Frank Farrington and 
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Wrank Hefferley for Illinois. The international officers, John 
P, White, Frank J. Hayes and William Green, signed not only 
for the Indiana ‘bituminous’ mine workers, but also as 
president and secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Charles Albasin, the president of subdistrict No. 
6 in eastern Ohio, did not sign the document, but returned 
home, as did also Adolph Germer, of Illinois. 

The operators who signed were: J. A. Donaldson and 
George Schleuderberg for western Pennsylvania; S. H. Rob- 
bins and C. E. Maurer for Ohio; P. H. Penna and M. L. Gould 
for the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association; Wil- 
liam M. Zeller for the Indiana “block” district; C. M. Moder- 
well and H. C. Perry for Illinois. J. C. Kolsem signed as 
chairman, while William Green, as secretary of the joint con- 
ference, placed his signature for the third time on the docu- 


ment, 


Intention of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. 


The intention of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. in southern 
Ohio is in doubt. In fact, the company has probably not 
made up its mind definitely as to the right course of action. 
It desires to operate under a far lower scale than appears 
to be about to be signed up, and it hopes to get a lower 
rate to the Lakes as a result of the suit now pending before 

State Utilities Commission. 

But if it cannot get a lowered wage or a reduced freight 
rate it will probably leave its Ohio mines idle and develop 
the 45,000 acres of coal it holds in Virginia. This latter it 
will not do, without a preliminary effort to lower costs of pro- 
duction and transportation in the field in which it has always 
been a dominant factor—the Hocking Valley region. 

The Sunday Creek Coal Co. has too much at-stake in 
Ohio to willingly close down its operations in that state. 
It controls seven mines, which are the most modern and 
most valuable of its former holdings. Leaders among these 
are the two mines at San Toy, each of which can mine 1,200 
tons a day, and in which the most modern equipment has 
lately been installed. 

Besides these mines on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., there 
are three on the Hocking Valley Ry., one on the Toledo & 
Ohio Central Ry. and one on the Zanesville & Western Ry. 
What is of more importance to the future of the company 
is the 45,000 acres of good, untouched Hocking Valley 
coal lands which it owns in fee simple. The sites of 12 large 
modern mines have been located on this acreage by the com- 
pany’s engineers, and development will be pushed as soon as 
labor and freight-rate conditions justify it. 

N. D. Monsarrat, who has taken charge of the properties 
of the Continental Coal Co., recently recovered by the bond- 
holders from the Sunday Creek Coal Co., will not make a 
statement as to the future. He claims that plans have 
not yet been worked out. It is uncertain whether the mines 
will be operated during the present season. 


the 


I. W. W. Strikers Lose Their Bitter Fight 


The Industrial Workers of the World at Greenwood col- 
liery of the Delaware and Hudson Co. have returned to work 
after weeks of idleness and some violence. Frank Lacka on 
his way to work was fired at, and as a result Thomas Lechin- 
sky was arrested and detained under $500 bail. According to 
Lacka’s own story a bullet passed through his coat and 
another through his dinner bucket, but he was not injured. 
A locomotive was dynamited by an explosive placed on the 
rail, but no damage was done. 

Superintendent Lovering refused to discuss grievances 
with any one but employees, saying he did not regard anyone 
as an employee who was on strike in violation of the agree- 
ment which is in force till Apr. 1 of this year. The miners 
claimed that after they had paid their laborers $2.12 per day 
they do not have the $2.72 which is the regular day wage of 
company miners. 

Superintendent Lovering has promised to give work to all 
who return to the mines and has agreed not to discharge 
any of them. There is much bitterness as the result of the 
strike. The United Mine Workers would like to see the I. W. 
W. men discharged for threatening and maltreating the union 
men who refused to strike. The I. W. W. members are in- 
censed at the United Mine Workers because they continued 
at work or tried to do so and because they urged that they 
could not strike under any conditions, being bound by the 
contract still in force. The laborers at the Lingceliff colliery 
at Avoca were disposed to come out on a strike also, alleging 
that the rate of $2.12 per day paid them by the miners was 
about to be commuted to 65c. a car. 

Differences between workingmen are to be anticipated and 
they are not by any means more discreditable than disagree- 
ments and jangles between employers. But at the same time 
they forewarn the employee of the great danger he is in if 
he advocates legislation whereby the enforcement of the law 
is made so weak that it can do nothing in his defense. 


March 25, 1916 


Consumers Want Wilson To 
Probe Cost of Coal 


A committee representing the Real Estate Board of 
New York and the New York Building Managers’ Asso- 
ciation has appealed to President Wilson asking him to 
appoint a commission that will make a full inquiry into 
the coal situation and ascertain the methods adopted 
for the distributing and marketing of coal and determine 
what is the ultimate cost of coal to the consumer. The 
committee has sent letters to the presidents of over 250 
civic and commercial organizations in the cities in which 
similar conditions to those in New York City exist and 
asked them to give their prompt support to the movement. 
The letter to the President declares: 


This is a situation which needs united and prompt action 
to secure results. Whether the miners strike or not and 
obtain an increased wage, for which in the final settlement 
the consumer will pay, we believe the situation should be 
promptly investigated to ascertain if coal is delivered to the 
consumer at a reasonable margin of profit to the following 
units: Miners, operators, transportation companies and local 
dealers. If it is found that any of these units are receiving 
an unfair return, we respectfully request that action be taken 
to adjust the same at once. It is rumored that the anthracite 
operators expect to change the sizes of coal delivered. We 
also believe that the efficiency of this change, as relates to the 
consumer, should be investigated. Whether or not a strike 
occurs it would be an easy matter for the operators to settle 
the wage question with the miners and make the consumers 
pay for the adjustment. 

During the strike of 1912 [?] the commission appointed by 
the President of the United States was successful in bringing 
the operators and miners into an agreement which expires on 
Apr. 1, 1916. It is therefore respectfully submitted that a 
similar commission should be appointed immediately and a 
thorough investigation made with the object of preventing a 
strike and securing, if possible, the delivery of coal on an 
equitable basis. 


As the President took no action toward the formulation 
of the anthracite scale of 1912, it must be supposed that 
the petitioners have reference to that of 1902. It is of 
course not necessary to tell coal men that the agreement 
which expires on Apr. 1 is not the same which was signed 
in 1902, though it is based on that instrument. Industrial 
peace, moreover, has not been unbroken since that time, 
though the letter would cause one to infer that such a 
beneficent result was secured, nor is it true that the scale 
has been maintained unchanged. 


New York Central Embargoes 
Against New England 


The New York Central, on Mar. 20, placed the follow- 
ing embargoes in effect on bituminous and anthracite 
coal to local and New England points: : 


1. To New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. (including 
Central New England Ry.) points, via Beacon, N. Y., except 
when consigned to hospitals, asylums and schools or public 
utilities, including water, gas, electric light and street rail- 
way companies, but not for reconsigning or reshipping. 

2. To points on the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
wnd the Central New England Ry., via all junctions, except 
when consigned to hospitals, asylums and schools or public 
utilities, including water, gas, electric light and street rail- 
way companies, or for N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. and C. N. EB. 
Ry. fuel supply, but not for reconsigning or reshipping. 

3. To points on or via the Boston & Maine R.R., via Rot- 
terdam Junction, Troy or Schenectady-Mechanicsville, except 
when for Boston & Maine R.R. or Rutland R.R. fuel supply 
or for the United States Government. 

4. To points on or via Boston & Albany R.R., via West 
Albany, Rensselaer or Hudson, except when for B. & A. R.R. or 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. fuel supply or for the Government, 
or for points on or via the N. Y. C. R.R. moving via B. & A. 
tind Chatham or when moving to Hudson Upper via Hudson. 
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5. To points on or via the Ontario division (east of Roch- 
ester or Charlotte), the St. Lawrence division and the Adiron- 
dack division of the N. Y. C. R.R. Co. 

6. When sent for reconsignment to Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
(via Schenectady and Delaware & Hudson Co.), Rensselaer, 
Rotterdam Junction, Syracuse, Troy, West Albany and West 
Albany transfer. 


|\Did Not Buy a Return Ticket 


James A. Haislip, superintendent of the Rosemont Coal 
Co., Rosemont, W. Va., declares that some men who buy 
tickets to “take a trip” should take the trouble to secure 
means of returning, because the new location may not 
please them. He shows incidentally that the miners who 
leave West Virginia, with its temperance laws and 
wage scale, really find it is not a bad state to work in 
after all—a statement borne out by actual statistics of 
average annual earnings, by the way. Mr. Haislip ex- 
hibits this letter: 

Ef uplees Measter Heizllm sand mi paea too dees pleis, 
Adamsburg, Pa., radovei bi i eme brock i gate later from 
fele eevaz astenua mi paea en uo voodno vene geeb toom now 
plees I astenue ford mi sellf Ely Ronny and hee seis ine leder 
toouo vant mee too skom beck i vood skom beck if i god moni 
bot i en godno dogon peni noua i nide moni afe bad Santmee 
moni radovei oobje pleese and good bi. Mi Atres Ely Ronny 
Adamzburg Pa. West Morland Co. 

The interpretation is as follows: 

If you please, Mr. Hezlum, send my pay to this place, 
Adamsburg, Penn., right away. By I am broke. I got 
letter from fellow. He was asking you my pay and you would 
not want give to him. Now please I asking you for myself, 
Ely Ronny. And he say in letter, too, you want me to come 
back. I would come back if I got money, but I ain’t got no 
dog-gone penny. Now I need money awful bad. Send me 
money right away. Oblige please and goodby. My address, 
Ely Ronny, Adamsburg, Penn., Westmoreland County. 


Safety Subway 


The illustration shows what appears to be one of the 
ordinary slope entrances in the anthracite district. In 
reality it is a safety subway by which men pass under 








‘railroad tracks and thus are not exposed to danger. It 





SUBWAY AT BEAVER BROOK COLLIERY 


is at the Beaver Brook colliery of Weston Dodson & Co., 
Ine., near Hazleton. Improvements of this character in- 
dicate plainly the new interest employers are taking in 
anything which will promote the safety of their men. 
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Alabama Machine Records 


A statistician, though he rarely looks the part, is a bold, 
bad fellow who ruthlessly with blood and iron sweeps away. 
every consideration but those he favors, and draws his 
deductions right or wrong, salving his pliant conscience 
perhaps with the statement that his conclusions are true, 
other things being equal, which indeed is not a usual qual- 
ity of things in general. 

This “ceteris paribus” reservation, a recognized refuge 
of lies, might well be pasted over much of the product of 
expert “figgerers,” and when Coal Age takes up the trade 
of the statistician it is well to remember that it is exposed 
to all the temptations of the profession. As a first 
assumption it is going to allege that the productions per 
man in American mines are modified solely by the use of 
cutting machines. Samuel Dean will probably take ex- 
ception being committed to an advocacy of large cars or 
possibly more truly of large equipment. 

But with the arrogance of a statistician Coal Age passes 
on regardless of the importance of the car-size question 
and will group it among those many and really important 
“ceteris paribus” conditions which the statistical expert 
is permitted to overlook. 

In 1910, 41.7 per cent. of all the coal produced in the 
United States was mined by machine, and the output per 
man per day was 3.46 tons. In 1914, 51.7 per cent. of 
the coal was the product of machines, and the output per 
man per day was 3.71 tons. 

A little excursion into the simultaneous equations 
which plagued our youth will show that if the output is a 
function of the method of mining and of it only—as we 
have boldly pretended to assume—then the machine-mine 
output per man is 2.11 times as large as the product per 
man of the mine where coal is dug with the aid of mere 
muscle and powder. ; 

But Alabama has for such considerations an unhealthy 
jolt. In 1910 that state mined 18.5 per cent. of its coal 
by machinery, and its output per man per day was 2.91 
tons. In 1914 it mined 31.7 per cent. with the aid of 
machines, and the daily product of the average man had 
dropped, not risen, to 2.87 tons—an increase in percentage 
of coal mined by machine of 71.3 per cent. and a decrease 
in output per man per working day of 1.38 per cent. 

Laboriously equating, multiplying and eliminating, the 
result is obtained that the machine mine in Alabama was 
enly 90.3 per cent. as efficient as the mine where coal was 
obtained by muscle and powder—truly an odd result. 

Too often it is to he feared that operators do not realize 
that machines need expert care and that machine work 
requires diligent planning. With all division of labor 
there must be time study and much superintendence. 
Without these there is inevitable confusion. Unless the 
operator when he installs machines is willing to watch 
them and their operatives closely the tonnage of the men 
may fall below what would have been obtained had ma- 
chines not been purchased. No one is more surprised than 
he, for he knows a machine can cut far more than two men. 
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The figures tend to show that, as a whole, in the United 
States, with all the errors of management exhibited in 
their handling, machines are increasing the tonnage per 
man roughly 111 per cent., but there are exceptions. No 
operator is justified in asking his men to accept the low- 
cred rate per ton paid for machine work unless he is 
ready to keep his machines in such working order and his 
systems in such trim that the miner can make at least as 
much after the installation of mechanical cutting as 
before. ; 

In fact, not only is the miner injured, but the net 
output being considerably reduced by the necessary con- 
sumption of fuel in the manufacture of power, the oper- 
ator does the public an injustice when he lets a machine 
mine slide into inefficiency of this sort. 

That this is perhaps not uncommon the following 
quotation from the United States Geological Survey 
report of 1913 will show: 

In Alabama the quantity of coal mined by machines in- 
creased from 38,742,549 tons in 1912 to 4,124,301 tons in 1913, 
but the average production per man per day decreased from 
2.91 to 2.82 tons. Similarly in Arkansas the production from 
machine-mined coal increased from 76,611 to 251,105 tons, but 
the daily output per man decreased from 2.95 to 2.76. The 
same condition is noted in Michigan, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania (bituminous coal), Tennessee, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington and Wyoming. In fact, in the 
majority of the states in 1913 the average tonnage per day 
was less than it was in 1912. 

The argument, it is true, is not perfect. Merely because 
a state increases its output of machine-mined coal is not 
a reason for expecting an increase in output per man. 
This increased output per mine worker can only be 
expected if there is an advance, not merely in the produc- 
tion of machine-mined coal, but also in the percentage 
which it bears to the whole output as mined by all 
methods. 

Thus Washington is mentioned as a state which 
increased its output of machine-mined coal and decreased 
its tonnage per man, but it is interesting to note that 
its output was 7.7 per cent. machine-mined in 1912, 
whereas in 1913 that percentage had fallen to 7.2 per 
cent. ‘Thus there was not only more machine coal mining, 
but also a still larger increase in the production of hand- 
mined fuel. However, in every other case the growth of 
machine coal was greater than that of the output mined 
by hand. Consequently the statement of the United States 
Geological Survey retains almost its full force. 

An earlier declaration on the same report and one fully 
justified by the facts may well be added: 


It has already been shown in the discussion of the statistics 
of the labor employed in coal mines of the United States that 
there has been in the last 25 years a marked increase in the 
average production per man in the bituminous coal mines 
which may be attributed to the increase in the use of mining: 
machines. 


And now to enumerate the other things which in the 
beginning were assumed to be equal; the mathematical 
jugglery has avoided considering the effect of the longer 
hauls, increased water handling both in regard to quantity 
and depth,the relation between a miner’s scale and his 
activity, the exploitation of thinner coal, the change in 
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personnel of operators and miners and a hundred other 

causes. These are a few of the considerations, and they 

make the simultaneous equation a poor rifle for hunting 

such elusive game. What has mathematics to do with 

sociology anyhow? And may we ask Mr. Dean if Ala- 

bama has become a votary of the British “tub,” seeing 

that its output has decreased as time has progressed ? 


Deficient Mining Laws 


How grave a responsibility devolves upon legislators 
in the enactment of mining laws is altogether too fre- 
quently emphasized by the finding in a court of justice 
that the law is inadequate and futile because of its fail- 
ure to recognize the actual and true relations of the 
parties named in the act. 

The enactment of a law is a serious matter, the impor- 
tance of which is often underestimated or not fully appre- 
ciated by those responsible for the act. In the hands of a 
court, a law is an instrument that defines and makes pos- 
sible the execution of justice, and any inadequacy in its 
construction renders it useless for the purpose intended. 
The beneficent purpose of a law is often frustrated be- 
cause of insufficient knowledge and care in its preparation. 
The results are often sad and, in many cases, heartrending. 

In a discussion on mining laws and legislation in Coal 
Age, some time ago, attention was drawn to the need 
of a law that would regulate matters relating to inter- 
state mines. This question was first discussed by John 
Verner, Vol. 7,-p. 26, and later by G. N. Lantz, p. 216 
of the same volume. The question was referred to again in 
the general summary of this discussion on page 639 of 
that volume. 

A sad sequel to this particular deficiency in our mining 
laws is the case of the widow of a miner, Jerome Good- 
ing by name, who was killed recently in a West Virginia 
mine. All the openings and the offices of the company 
operating this mine are located in West Virginia, but the 
workings where Mr. Gooding was killed had been extended 
beyond the state line into Maryland, making this an inter- 
state mine, for which there is no provision made in the 
mining laws of either West Virginia or Maryland. 

By the decision of the Supreme Court of Appeals, in 
West Virgima, this widow was refused compensation for 
the death of her husband, under the compensation act in 
force in that state, on the ground that the accident oc- 
curred outside the state, or beyond the jurisdiction of 
the court, and the law providing compensation was there- 
fore inoperative. 

Another interesting case illustrating the inadequacy 
of existing mining laws is the one recently dismissed by 
Judge Strauss in the Luzerne County Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. In that case, Richard Jones, a former assistant 
mine foreman at the Stevens colliery of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., was charged with having received money from a 
miner, who took this means of securing for himself a good 
position in the mine. The anthracite mining laws of 
Pennsylvania contain an act approved by Governor Hast- 
ings, June 15, 1897, which reads as follows: 


For the better protection of employees in and about the 
coal mines, by preventing mine superintendents, mine fore- 
men and assistants from receiving or soliciting any sums of 
money or other valuable consideration from men while in 
their employ, and providing a penalty for violation of the 
same. Sec. 1. Be it enacted, ete, that on and after the 
passage of this act, any mine superintendent, mine foreman 
or assistant foreman, or any other person or persons who 
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shall receive or solicit any sum of money or other valuable 
consideration from any of his or their employees for the 
purpose of continuing in his or their employ, or for the pur- 
pose of procuring employment, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction shall be subject to a fine not 
less than $50 nor more than $300 or undergo an imprisonment 
of not less than six months, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. 


In dismissing this case, the court held that the statute, 
though having apparently a beneficent purpose, was inef- 
ficient by reason of its being so constructed as to afford 
no means of relief, because the act assumes wrongly that 
the mine foreman was an employer of the miners working 
under his charge. The court held that superintendents, 
foremen and their assistants were all employees of the 
operator or company, and while the mine foreman unques- 
tionably is in a position to prevent the employment of 
men in the mine by the company, it still remained a 
fact that the miner was not in the employ of the mine 
foreman, which fact left the court no alternative but to 
dismiss the case against the foreman. 

Without suggesting any criticism of the decision of this 
court, it is plainly evident that here was an instance of the 
miscarriage of justice through the inadequacy of the law, 
owing to a lack of knowledge or care in its preparation. 
Coal Age would suggest that the mining laws of the differ- 
ent states are inadequate in many instances and that this 
condition should receive the careful attention of intelli- 
gent mining men and mining organizations, and further, 
that such men and bodies of men should not fail to call 
attention to these deficiencies in the law and to provide 
for their correction. Such inadequate laws as the one 
quoted should be promptly stricken from the statute books 
or revised in such a manner as to enable the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. 


a 


Methodical Pillar Drawing 

In his article on “Methodical Pillar Drawing” in this 
issue W. N. Wetzel takes a view of the value of coal lands 
which will delight the United States Geological Survey 
and the propagandists of conservation. A happy life 
we would indeed live if we could accept their conclusions 
as to the value of coal and other things. As man cannot 
do without the circumambient air, we might capitalize 
it at a good figure, and then how amazingly wealthy we 
could believe ourselves to be! Yes, and how grieved the 
air owners would feel that the trade winds are blowing 
hitherward, and that as a result we were always im- 
porting large volumes of cheap foreign air. 

As a matter of actual fact it is only when coal is sold 
in small tracts which occupy strategic positions that the 
price may reach that which Mr. Wetzel quotes—$3,000 
per acre; and then this is only true where the wage scale 
is low or where the freight rate to the market is moderate, 
either by reason of low mileage rates or because of that 
market’s propinquity. These advantages are capitalized 
in the price of the jand, which is based, not so much on 
the value of the mineral, as on its mining and delivering 
cost. Coal Age has frequently objected to estimates based 
on the nimble dime. There is no reason for the broad 
assertion that coal is worth 10c. per ton in the hill. Why 
not two cents or a dollar? If coal land is not worth what 
it sells for, or if its value is not a function of the profit 
it can produce, then what is its real value? 

It is surely time for us to realize that the value of an 
article cannot be any more than what someone is willing 
to pay for it. 
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Accident im Electric Blasting | 


Letter No. 5—Referring to the accident in electric 
blasting, an account of which appeared in Coal Age, Jan. 
29, p. 221, like Mr. Reynolds I feel that it would be 
impossible for an explosion to take place after the wires 
are disconnected from the battery. 

We must admit that explosions have occurred in the 
débris resulting from the firing of a number of shots, 
and after the current had been cut off from the battery. 
This may be due to carelessness in the handling of the 
explosive or the tamping of the holes. In the pres- 
ent case dynamite may have been exploded in this way 
by direct violence or by concussions when the men re- 
turned to work and started hammering and breaking up 
the rocks, as such accidents have happened before. I 
am inclined to think, however, that the shots were not 
properly connected up in this instance. 

There are two methods of connecting a number of 
shots to be fired by electricity. The shots may be con- 
nected in parallel, as illustrated on the left at a in the 
accompanying figure, or they may be connected in series, 
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Firing Cable--~ 
TWO METHODS OF CONNECTING UP SHOTS 


as illustrated on the right at b. In my opinion it is 
safer to connect the shots in parallel, because each shot 
is then fired independently and simultaneously, with the 
same strength of current. I believe this method offers 
less risk of misfire than when the shots are connected in 
series, as the current in the latter case must pass from 
one hole to the other through the entire series. Since 
this may result at times in exploding only the first and 
last holes of the series, I regard the method as unsafe 
and one that should not be employed. 

In my opinion the cause of this accident cannot be 
attributed to any defect in the detonators used, because 
all detonators are guaranteed by the manufacturers to 
stand the test required by the Government Testing Sta- 
tion. I would suggest that greater caution is needed, 
not only in connecting up the shots for firing, but by 
allowing more time before going back to work after the 
blasts are fired. That will give the smoke and the sul- 
phur fumes a chance to clear away and the miner can 
see better what he is doing and avoid any danger that 
he might not otherwise discover. My experience has 
taught me the importance of taking this precaution. 

I believe, also, that men are often employed in this 
work who are not qualified to perform such duties, and 
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as a result, it is not strange that accidents frequently 
happen. |More caution should be used in appointing men 
for such service, in order to avoid accidents from this. 
cause. W. T. M. 
Olyphant, Penn. 
Mining by Concentration 
Method 


Letter No. 2—The letter of John Majer, Coal Age, 
Feb. 19, p. 345, contains a suggestion that, under present 
conditions of labor and the necessity of conservation, 
should receive the serious consideration of all operators 
and mine officials. 

At the present time there is a great scarcity of coal 
miners, owing no doubt to the present boom in the coal- 
mining industry due to the increased activities of asso- 
ciated industries. The reopening of old mines and the 
establishment of new ones, with the advance in wages. 
made in some regions, have caused a wider distribution 
of labor, and the majority of mining camps have felt 
this drain. 

Mr. Majer’s suggestion that a method should be adopted 
by which the individual efficiency of those remaining in 
each camp may be increased to the highest degree is. 
timely and pertinent, especially in view of the fact that 
this class of labor may not show any numerical increase 
but rather a decrease in the years to come. 

The only way by which this efficiency can be attained 
is, as Mr. Majer points out, to have the conditions under 
which labor is performed practicable and make efficiency 
attainable. ‘This does not mean an increased expense to: 
provide these conditions, but suggests codrdinating the 
various classes of labor and adopting the most practical 
and scientific methods of performing the work, which 
must be so concentrated that a less number of men will 
be required to produce the desired output. This will 
mean a less expense for day laborers, a decrease:in the 
number of loaders or miners and an increased earning 
capacity per man per day for the miner, without any ad- 
vance in the tonnage price of mining. 


CONDITIONS IN THE SOMERSET County FIELD 


To illustrate how this may be accomplished, take a. 
mine in the Somerset County field, opened on the “C” 
seam, where the coal is an average of 514 ft. thick, on 
the western anticlinal. Here, the “rise headings” of Mr. 
Majer’s sketch can each be made rooms or producing en- 
tries, but this would necessitate their being driven at 
greater distances apart than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. It would eliminate the expense of narrowwork. 
When such a pair of room headings has reached the 
boundary, enough rooms can be started in succession to 
work 20 loaders. 

Two men can work in a 24-ft. room, and a 5-ft. ma- 
chine-cut would enable the two men to load 20 tons of 
coal per day, A single Sullivan short or longwall ma- 
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chine, operating at night, could cut these places. A series 
of five rooms on each entry would be producing constantly 
till the entries were finished. In addition there could 
be drawn at least two room pillars on each entry at the 
same time. Following the extraction of three room pil- 
lars on each entry, the entry stumps could be started. 

Altogether such a pair of headings would give work 
to 32 men distributed as follows: Rooms, 20 men; pil- 
lars, 8 men; entry stumps, 4 men. The production of 
coal would be practically as follows: Ten rooms, at 20 
tons each, 200 tons; 4 pillars, at 15 tons each, 60 tons; 
and entry stumps, 30 tons, making a total of 290 tons. 

Two pairs of butt entries and three main entries in 
operation at the same time, with one man in each, would 
advance say 5 linear ft. of entry each shift, and the 
entries being 10 ft. wide, would each produce 8 tons of 
coal per shift, or 56 tons for the seven entries, making a 
total of 846 tons from rooms and entries. With cars of 
2 tons’ capacity this output will require 173 cars. A 
haulage motor making 5 trips per day would haul an 
average trip of 35 cars and such a productive area could 
be included within a linear distance of one-half mile and 
could be served by one gathering motor that would have 
to travel a distance on the main and lateral entries of, 
say, 3 mi. in making a trip, or a distance of 15 mi. per 
day or 1.5 mi. per hr., in a 10-hr. day. 

Four such sections would thus produce an output of 
1,384 tons per day. With the entries on double shift, 
for the four sections, an additional 224 tons could be 
produced, making a total of 1,608 tons. Such a produc- 
tion would require 4 motors for the day and 2 for the 
night shift; and 6 trackmen, 2 wiremen, 2 bratticemen 
and 2 rockmen or timbermen, in addition to the motor 
repairmen, would be a sufficient force for the inside work. 

This is a very conservative estimate of the production, 
which in actual practice could undoubtedly be increased 
20 per cent. 


CoORDINATING THE WorKING Forces IMPORTANT 


The principal feature, which I wish to emphasize, is 
the codrdination of the various working forces and the 
concentration of the productive factors that are attain- 
able by such a system. 

The method of extraction I have assumed is the. re- 
treating plan, in the room-and-pillar system. It is this 
system, or at least a partial application of it, that has 
made the H. C. Frick Co. famous, not only throughout 
the United States, but the world at large. The retreat- 
ing method of extraction, whether in room-and-pillar or 
longwall work, affords economic advantages over an ad- 
yancing method of mining in practically every particular, 
but the principal objection to its general adoption is the 
fact that the returns on the investment are not so rapid. 
Granting this to be true, it may be stated that while 
quick returns are desirable, greater returns at a later date 
will produce larger dividends, which will more than off- 
set the interest arising from earlier returns. 

For illustration, assume an area of 1,000 acres of coal 
to be extracted on the room-and-pillar system. Whether 
this area be developed on the advancing or the retreating 
system, it will take the same amount of narrowwork 
in each case, and therefore the cost of development will 
be the same. The common method of procedure is to 
develop the lateral entries as soon as the main entries 
have reached a certain specified distance, and the same 
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method can be adopted in the retreating plan. As soon 
as the lateral entries are developed sufticiently to start a 
room, the room is turned off. Even though the pillars 
between the rooms are extracted as soon as the rooms 
are finished, when the entry has reached the boundary 
there will be nothing left to extract but the entry stumps, 
and these must necessarily be taken out by pickwork, 
while in the retreating method the larger part of these 
can be recovered by machine. The extraction of entry 
stumps of the length common in the Somerset field will 
engage eight men, a mule and driver a year. 

In the instance given, or under any other conditions 
in which the room-and-pillar system is adopted, the re- 
treating method can be employed as soon as each pair 
of lateral entries reaches its limit, so that the only delay 
in obtaining returns on the investment is the time spent 
in driving a single pair of entries to the limit. 

In addition to the facilities afforded for concentration 
and efficiency, the retreating method presents other eco- 
nomic features: 1. It eliminates to a large extent the 
possibility of a squeeze where the conditions are favorable 
for such to occur. 2. A better grade of coal is pro- 
duced. 3. The coal is not subjected, to the same extent, 
to the deteriorating influence of atmospheric conditions 
and will contain a larger percentage of the volatile gases 
and bituminous matter, which should make it a more 
valuable fuel. 4. Less timber is required and a larger 
percentage of that can be recovered. 5. Fewer rails and 
ties are required. 6. A greater percentage of the coal is 
extracted. %. The aircourses are maintained in better 
condition at less expense. A. M. Inur. 

Jerome, Penn. 


es 
ik ficiemt Mine Foremen 


Letter No, 33—Much has been said in regard to the 
efficient mine foreman, and the field of his operation has 
been well gone over, yet it seems to me that there is a 
section in his orbit on which the light of day has never 
shone. I shall endeavor, by narrating the following brief 
incident, to illumine this part of the mine foreman’s 
career, for it 1s an experience shared by many and for 
which they are not in any way responsible. 

T recall an efficient, well-organized coal-mining proposi- 
tion where the operations were in charge of a foreman 
whose ability could not be challenged. All was going well 
when a change took place in the superintendency; and 
as the old saying is, “New kings make new laws,” and 
their disposition is generally to surround themselves with 
those who they suppose are true and loyal servants. 

A new superintendent is often jealous of the old hands, 
or he has a number of his friends in mind for different 
places in the organization. Before he can appoint his 
friends to the places they desire, however, he must adopt 
some procedure that will create vacancies. He does not 
act immediately, but starts to work on the mine foreman 
first, by restricting the supplies going into the mine, 
changing his instructions in regard to the work under- 
ground and in other ways worrying and embarrassing 
the foreman’s efforts to maintain the same standard as 
formerly. He may direct one or more of the subordinates 
to do differently from what the foreman has told them. 
He employs new help and sends them into the mine 
without previously consulting the foreman as to whether 
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their services are needed. By these and other methods 
he destroys the efficiency of the foreman, making it appear 
that he is not as capable a man as had been supposed. 
This results in the mine foreman being blamed for many 
things for which he is not directly responsible. 

Permit me to say, in closing, that there is but one 
way for a superintendent to prove the efficiency of his 
foremen. He must take them into his confidence, talk 
over conditions in the mine and second their efforts, and 
never override their authority with the men. Should the 
foreman then prove a failure, he must yield his place to 
another more capable man. MINE FOREMAN, 

———., Ind. 
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Carbon-Monoxide Poisoning 

Letter No. 1—As being one who has been “knocked 
out,” as the boys say, or in other words been overcome by 
this gas, permit me to indorse the comments of Doctor 
Knoefel in regard to its effect on the human system and 
the treatment he has prescribed in Coal Age, Mar. 4, 
p. 429. 

As to treating a man who is in the habit of taking liquor 
[ want to say that, while a drink of brandy after the man 
has recovered his consciousness will enable him to go to 
work sooner, it may be a bad plan, inasmuch as it may 
tempt such men to expose themselves to the effect of gas 
for the purpose of getting the drink. 

I know that men given to the drink habit, as has been 
stated, are more susceptible to the effects of the gas than 
those who let drink alone. I have found, also, that when 
the weather will permit and it is not cold it is often better 
to let the person be in the open air than to take him into 
any house or shanty where the air is not as fresh. My 
remarks refer only to the treatment of men after they 
have been restored to consciousness. A. MINER. 

Carbondale, Penn. 


@ 
Double-Acting, Self-Closing 
Mine Trapdoor 
Letter No. 6—I am sending a rough sketch of a good 
mine door that has been in operation for almost two 
years in the mine of which I am foreman. This door 
has not cost the company $2 for repairs in that time, 
and has given such good satisfaction that I am glad to 
pass the idea along, believing that it meets all the re- 
quirements of a self- 
closing door that can 
be opened by a mule 
passing in either di- 
rection, but that will 
resist the pressure of 
the air current. The 
door is set in a sub- 
stantial frame made 
of square timber. 
The upper hinge is 
the ordinary heavy 
strap hinge fitted to 
a strong bolt set in 
the center of the face 
of the post. The 
lower hinge is formed by two straps of iron securely 
bolted one on each side of the door. Each of these straps 
is forked at the end, as shown in the plan in the figure. 
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The forked end of each strap fits over a staple driven 
in the face of the post. These two staples are about 5 
in. apart. 

It is readily seen that by means of this arrangement 
the open door will have a considerable fall, which will 
enable it to close readily when released. ‘The two pronged 
hinges at the bottom of the door form a base of 5 in. 
that gives sufficient stability to the door to enable it to 
resist the pressure of the air current acting to force it 
open. T. H. WILpINne. 

Lochgelly Mine, W. Va. 

|The above plan is also suggested by C. M. Cagel, 
Iferrin, UL., and R. R. Schellenger, Benham, Ky., as being 
the design of M. I. Bowen of the same place. Also, 
\Villiam James, Mystic, Ia., describes what is practically 
ihe same plan or arrangement as that already described 
hy W. H. Clark, in his letter No. 3, on page 508 of the 
last issue of Coal Age, the weight and pulleys being 
shown in Letter No. 2 of the same issue.—Editor. ] 


Drilling and Shooting Coal 


Letter No, 1---In response to the request for a general 
discussion of this important subject that appeared in 
Coal Age, Mar. 4, p. 422, I gladly offer the following sug- 
vestions as representing the best and safest practice in 
blasting coal: 

To begin, it is much safer for the coal to be mined or 
sheared before it is blasted. Unfortunately, however, 
restrictions offered by the miners’ union, labor conditions 
in the district, competition of neighboring mines and 
other similar factors render the shearing and mining of 
the coal impracticable. As a result, in certain mining 
districts the coal is quite generally shot off the solid, and 
mining or shearing is unknown. 

When driving entries or other narrowwork in those 
districts “cutting” or “cracker” shots are used. Such 
shots should not be drilled more than a foot ahead of a 
previous shot, and should in all cases be charged with 
permissible powder, if this is practicable. Every care 
should be taken, especially in narrowwork, to avoid placing 
a shot too deep on the solid or where the work will be 
performed with difficulty and may result in a blownout 
shot. 

Where mining or shearing is done, no hole should be 
drilled beyond the back of the mining or so that the 
charge will lie on the solid. In all cases the diameter of 
the auger or drill should not exceed 2 in. Augers or 
reamers of a greater diameter should not be allowed to 
be taken into the mine. The length of the auger should 
not exceed 6 ft. Every miner should have and use a 
scraper for cleaning his holes, and no hole should be 
charged before it has been thoroughly cleaned of the fine 
dust produced in drilling. Also, every miner should have 
a copper-tipped or, better still, a wooden tamping rod. 
Every hole should be tamped its full length with clay or 
dirt taken from the road. No coal or other inflammable 
material must be used for tamping. Care must be taken 
in charging a hole to push the cartridge clean to the back 
of the hole. No hole must be fired in proximity to any 
accumulations of fine dust, nor must any shot be fired 
depending on the previous explosion of another shot. 

There is a considerable difference of opinion in regard 
to the relative safety of fuse and squibs in blasting. I 
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believe that each of these possesses its peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages, but will not attempt to discuss them 
here. The safest practice is firing by electricity from a 
point on the surface after the men have all left the mine. 
Where this is not done, a hand battery can be used, which 
is safer than firing with fuse or squibs. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SHOTFIRERS THE SAFEST PLAN 


The employment of shotfirers is always the safest plan, 
whatever the natural conditions in the mine. This is 
not essential, however, where the mine is naturally moist 
and free from gas and dust. The employment of shotfirers 
avoids the possibility of a serious explosion occurring as 
the result of someone doing what he ought not to do or 
leaving undone what he should do, which is possible under 
any conditions. Where shotfirers are employed they 
should charge as well as fire each hole. Unless the shot- 
firer himself loads the hole he cannot know its depth or 
direction or the charge of powder it contains and cannot 
therefore judge of the safety of the shot. 

A good shotfirer is only an experienced miner, but it 
is easier to find a few dependable shotfirers of good judg- 
ment than to rely on securing the same element in a 
large number of miners. As shown by the incident nar- 
rated, Coal Age, Feb. 19, p. 348, many miners will load 
a hole for some one else to shoot that they would not fire 
themselves. The selection of shotfirers should be per- 
formed with the greatest care, and they should be author- 
ized to refuse to charge or fire any hole that would be 
unsafe in their judgment. 

In most cases where the shots are fired from the sur- 
face by electricity, the holes are first examined by a 
competent inspector before being charged by the miner. 
The inspector then gives the miner a sufficient number 
of detonators to fire those holes that he has approved. As 
the men are all out of the mine when the shots are fired, 
this system avoids the risk to human life, but the safety 
of the property will depend on the judgment of the inspec- 
tors who examine the shots before the holes are charged. 


Goop JUDGMENT OF SHOTFIRERS ESSENTIAL 


The importance of a shotfirer using good judgment in 
the performance of his work is illustrated by an incident 
that occurred several years ago in a steeply pitching seam 
of coal that generated both gas and dust. In this case 
fuse was used to fire the shots. According to his custom, 
the shotfirer went first to the foot of the slope so as to 
fire the shots there before water had time to accumulate. 
The miner had failed in this instance to leave any rags 
for swabbing out the hole, and the shotfirer, with more 
heart than brains, not willing to leave the miner without 
coal for the next day, cleaned as much water from the hole 
with his scraper as he could, shoved the dynamite cart- 
ridge to the back of the hole, and with little tamping other 
than a loose dummy, cut the fuse short, lt it and ran up 
the slope. Before he could reach a place of safety, he was 
rolled over and burned slightly by the blast, which did 
little execution in the coal, but blew severa! cars off the 
track, broke down a door and knocked down a few timbers. 

The fact that the slope had been sprinkled the day be- 
fore probably averted a serious mine explosion and saved 
the shotfirer’s life. Only a short time previous, a demon- 
stration made for the purpose showed that permissible 
explosives would do good work in this coal and, though 
offered at a price that would cost the miner no more than 
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the dynamite required for the same work, they were re- 
fused because the union officials claimed that their con- 
tract provided for a standard grade of black powder and 
dynamite to be used under prescribed conditions. 


UNRELIABLE SHOTFIRERS 


Another incident serves to illustrate the unreliability 
of some shotfirers. I was visiting a mine in a steeply 
pitching seam that was very dry and dusty. The miners 
were not permitted to fire shots, and the shotfirers were 
instructed to fire no shots in the presence of dust or 
before the place was sprinkled, and to give the necessary 
warning before firing. We were passing up a room when 
a shot was fired at its face, and we owed our lives to the 
fact that the shot had been well placed and did its work 
in the coal. Otherwise, we would not have escaped, as 
the place was very dusty and had not been sprinkled and 
no warning was given before the shot was fired. We 
found the shotfirer and the miner in a crosscut above us, 
but the former had no excuse to offer for his failure to 
obey the instructions given him in regard to firing. 

On a visit at another mine, I found a shotfirer in the 
act of tamping a shot with coal dust and using an iron 
tamping bar, although he had with him a wooden tamper 
and a bucket of clay, and was violating his instructions 
in not using them. Surely eternal vigilance is the price 
of safety! 

Permit me to say in closing that it is important to 
make rules looking toward safety, but what is of still 
greater importance is the enforcement of the rules after 
they are made. I believe that more disasters are due to 
the lack of enforcement than to the lack of rules. 

Epwarpb H. Cox, 

Knoxville, Tenn. Consulting Mining Engineer. 

Letter No. 2—There is one common practice in con- 
nection with the drilling and shooting of coal against 
which I wish to enter a most vigorous protest. The 
practice to which I refer is that of crimping dynamite 
caps with the teeth. 

In shooting “monobel” powder or dynamite with 
detonating caps and fuse it is necessary to erimp the 
end of the cap after the fuse has been inserted, so as 
to hold the fuse and cap in proper and safe relation to 
each other during the operation of charging and tamping 
the hole. The crimping should of course be done with 
a crimper, or a pair of specially shaped pincers. As a 
usual thing in mining practice I have found that no 
such tools are available when needed. 

Caps can be safely crimped with an ordinary jackknife. 
The most serious accident that can then happen would be 
the injury or loss of a hand, should the cap be accidentally 
discharged in crimping. 

A great many men, however, do not seem to realize 
how much danger hes hidden in the small bulk of a 
detonating cap. They persist in crimping these caps 
by biting the end with the teeth. This is a very common 
but dangerous practice for which there is absolutely no 
excuse. The accidental discharge of the cap while in 
the mouth would mean instant death. ‘Too often we 
hear of a man having the top of his head blown off in 
this way. Is it not too great a risk to take when a 
pocketknife can almost always be had in a moment or 
two? C. W. Starrorp, Trackman, 

McVeigh, Ky. Pond Creek Coal Co. 
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Locating a **Booster” Fan 


I am inclosing in my letter a rough freehand drawing 
of a three-entry system used in our mine. The mine is 
ventilated by a Stine disk fan 6 ft. in diameter, which 
gives 30,000 cu.ft. per min. in the mine. We have another 
fan of the same size and type, which we would like to 
set up at some point in the mine as a “booster” fan. This 
is necessary, because the quantity of air circulated by the 
fan at the mouth of the mine is insufficient for the 
requirements. 

Inasmuch as we cannot agree as to where the second fan 
should be placed to give the best results, I am appealing 
to Coal Age to decide this question for us. I hope by this 
means to get some good suggestions from readers who 
have had experience with “booster” fans installed in the 
mine for the purpose of increasing the quantity of air in 
circulation. P. J. Dootan, Mine Superintendent, 

Stone, Ky. Tierney Mining Co. 





The accompanying figure is a more or less exact dupli- 
cation of the rough sketch sent us by this correspondent. 
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CCurtain. 
A POORLY DESIGNED VENTILATING SYSTEM 


—Door =Stopping ><Overcast ~<Air Current 


A reference to the figure would seem to indicate that 
the 6-ft. Stine disk fan, said to be producing a circulation 
of 30,000 cu.ft. of air per minute in the mine, is located 
at the mouth of the center or main-return airway. If 
this assumption is correct, the fan is exhausting air from 
the mine. The two side entries may then be assumed to 
be the main intake and haulage roads for each side of the 
mine respectively. 

Many suggestions could be made, no doubt, showing 
how the circulation indicated in this figure could have 


been arranged to produce better results. It frequently 
happens, however, that the circulation of air in a mine 
is the result of an unfortunate development that may 
have been a practical necessity in order to avoid an 
expense that the output would not warrant. Such may 
he the case in the present instance, where the circulation, 
shown by the arrows, is open to severe criticism. 

But accepting the circulation, as shown in the figure, 
the question asked is, Where can the 6-ft. disk fan be 
located to most effectively boost the circulation? In 
order to answer this question intelligently, one should 
know in what section of the mine the ventilation is 
most deficient. 

Judging from the figure, it would seem that the greatest 
trouble would be experienced in the workings off the 
first two pairs of entries turned to the right and left 
of the main headings. The circulation in each of these 
sections is more congested than that in the rooms turned 
off the second pairs of entries on the right and left of the 
main headings. Each of these circulations, however, is 
choked by having to pass through a single entry and over 
a single overcast before reaching the main-return entry 
at the point marked A on the plan. As a result, we 
may assume that the combined circulation of these four 
sections, located to the right and left of the main head- 
ings, needs the boosting and that the circulation in each 
of the third pairs of cross-entries turned to the right 
and left of the main headings will then take care of 
itself. 

One of the main considerations in the location of a 
“booster” fan is to provide for proper balancing of the 
circulations in the different sections of the mine. Reply- 
ing to this question, then, since there is but a single 
booster to be installed, we would locate that at the point 
marked A on the plan, just outby from the mouth of 
the second pair of cross-entries, on the center or main- 
return airway. We hope to hear from others on this 
question. 

& 
infect of Fall of Barometer on 


Emission of Gas 
Kindly explain what effect a fall of barometer has on 
the gases occluded in the coal and other strata. Do they 
issue from the formations more readily or in greater vol- — 
ume when the barometer is falling than when it is rising ? 
Linton, Ind. FIREBOSS. 





In reply to this inquiry it may be stated that a fall 
of barometer does not materially affect the outflow of gas 
from the pores of coal or the emission of gas occluded in 
the coal formations, the change of atmospheric pressure 
being too slight in comparison with the forces concerned 
in the emission of gas. The gases occluded in these for- 
mations often exert a pressure many times that produced 
by the weight of the atmosphere, and the rate of trans- 
piration of the gas is not materially increased even in a 
vacuum where the pressure is reduced to zero. 
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West Virginia Mine Foremen’s 
Examination, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—What particular dangers are there in pillar 
drawing, and what in your opinion should be done to 
prevent accidents ? 

Ans.—When drawing pillars, the miner is working on a 
loose end and is particularly subject to the danger of 
falling roof. The danger is greater as the pillars have 
stood a longer time and have become more or less 
crushed or weakened under the weight of the subsiding 
roof strata. He is also subject to the danger arising 
from gas accumulated on the fall. 

To avoid accident from the first cause, the miner must 
set the necessary posts for his protection and keep a way 
open for his escape in case of need. He must examine the 
roof carefully over the pillar to discover any possible slips 
or faults and must not permit himself to work under a 
top that is loose or dangerous. The work of drawing 
timber as the pillar is taken out is particularly dangerous 
and should only be done by an experienced miner using a 
machine for that purpose. In order to avoid danger from 
gas accumulating on the falls, a good ventilating current 
should be made to sweep the place, and if necessary, 
canvas should be used to deflect the air onto the falls. It 
is frequently necessary to erect a special brattice for this 
purpose, as a slight fall of roof while the men were at 
work would drive the gas down on their lamps. 

Ques.—What should be considered in determining the 
size of pillars in mines? 

Ans.—The size of pillars is determined in relation to 
the size of opening, with due regard to the depth of cover. 
nature of the roof, floor and coal, and the thickness and 
inclination of the seam, as well as the time the pillars are 
required to remain before being withdrawn. 

Ques—W hat conditions would guide you in determining 
the width of headings in rooms? 

Ans.—The width of headings is determined by their 
use, with due regard to the nature of the roof, floor and 
coal, depth of cover, and thickness and inclination of the 
seam. A heading is often driven 14 ft. in width in order 
to avoid the payment of yardage or to furnish space for 
the stowing of the waste taken from the roof or floor of 
the entry. The width of haulage roads should always be 
sufficient to provide a good clearance at the side of the 
road for men to pass the cars. This is made a require- 
ment in many mining laws. 

The width of rooms is determined largely by the depth 
of cover, nature of the roof, floor and coal, and the method 
of mining employed at the face. 

Ques.—In your opinion would a good system of timber- 
ing prevent accidents? 

Ans.—No system of timbering, however good, will pre- 
vent accident unless due care is exercised by the miner. 
With proper care, however, the adoption of a systematic 
method of timbering that is adapted to the particular 
conditions in the seam will go far toward preventing 


accidents from falls of roof and coal. Delay in setting 
necessary timber at the working face is responsible for 
more accidents than the system employed. 

Ques.—In a room with a fair roof, how far apart would 
you place timbers ? 

Ans.—No rule can be given for the distance apart of 
room timbers that will be applicable in all cases and under 
all conditions. Rooms are frequently driven, under a 
good sound roof and with sufficient room pillars, the 
entire distance without setting any timbers at the face. 
A better practice, however, is to set a few timbers at the 
face, as a means of observing any movement that may 
take place in the roof and as an extra protection for the 
miner while he is at work. Under a fair roof, room tim- 
bers may be set 5 or 6 ft. apart. 

(ues.—Where the roof is bad, how should room timbers 
be placed? 

Ans.—When driving a room under a bad roof, posts 
should be stood in two or more lines parallel to the face. 
The posts should be from 2 to 3 ft. apart and staggered ; 
that is to say, the posts in alternate rows should not be 
stood behind each other, but spaced halfway between the 
posts in the next row. The first row of posts next to the 
face should be close enough thereto to avoid the danger 
of loose pieces of slate falling on the miner while at work. 

Ques.—In driving entries or rooms that are known to 
liberate explosive gases, what precautions would be neces- 
sary to insure safety to the workmen? 

Ans.—Only safety lamps of an improved type should 
be used when driving rooms or entries under these condi- 
tions. Each opening driven should be in the charge of an 
experienced miner familiar with gas. No one should be 
permitted to enter the mine before the firebosses have 
completed their examination in the morning and reported 
the mine as being safe for work. All safety lamps should 
be given out at the lamp station, after having been thor- 
oughly cleaned, filled, lighted and inspected by a com- 
petent lampman in charge of the station. These safety 
iamps should be securely locked in a manner that will 
show any attempt on the part of the miner to tamper with 
the fastenings. No matches should be allowed to be 
carried into the mine. 

Where blasting is performed, all holes should be 
inspected, charged and fired by competent and duly 
authorized shotfirers after the men have left the mine. 
Where electricity is used for power or lighting, the instal- 
lation should be in the charge of competent electricians 
and every precaution should be taken to avoid the spark- 
ing of the wires that might cause the ignition of gas. No 
accumulations of dust should be permitted on the road- 
ways or at the working face. The firebosses should make 
an examination of each working place in his charge while 
the men are at work and observe carefully the condition 
of the place and the safety lamps used by the men and 
give any necessary instructions to avoid possible accidents. 
Special care should be exercised when driving an opening 
that is approaching a fault or abandoned workings of the 
same or other mines. 
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No. 52 (Ex Parte)—In the matter of filing with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission divisions of joint rates applicable 
to railway fuel coal. 

1. Carriers using fuel other than coal required to file their 
divisions of joint rates on such fuel in the transportation of 
which they participate and are required, when changes are 
made in such divisions, to file a statement of facts relied upon 
as justification for such changes. A supplemental general 
order will issue under the provisions of section 6. 

2. Inquiries concerning certain features of the order in this 
proceeding, with respect to which carriers are in doubt, 
answered. 


Me 
My 


I. C. C. No. 463—Investigation and Suspension Docket. Coal 
to Rhode Island points. 

Proposed increased all-rail rate on bituminous coal in 
carloads from the Clearfield district in Pennsylvania to 
Providence, Auburn, and Olneyville, R. I., found justified. 


I. C. C..No. 5917—G. B. Markle Co. et al. vs. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co. 

Upon complaint that rates applying upon anthracite coal 
in carloads from certain collieries in the Lehigh coal region 
of Pennsylvania to Perth Amboy f.o.b. vessels for trans-ship- 
ment are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Held: 

1. Reasonable rates for the future will be secured com- 
plainants by the order entered in “Rates for Transportation 
of Anthracite Coal) 35 0G, (Cye22 0; 

2. Following Plymouth Coal Co. vs. Li, V. R-ReCoyesostac. 
C., 140, defendant found to have justified its refusal to con- 
tinue to furnish storage bins at Perth Amboy, N. J., for the 
free storage of anthracite coal, and defendant’s demurrage 
regulations governing anthracite coal awaiting trans-ship- 
ment at Perth Amboy found reasonable. 

3. Question of reparation held in abeyance for determina- 
tion in a supplemental report. 


I. C. C. No. 5922—Mitchell Coal & Coke Co. ws. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. 

1. The service over private tracks from the mines and 
coke ovens of shippers to the rails of the carrier is neither 
compelled nor prohibited by statute or at common law; but 
whichever course the carrier pursues the statutory inhibi- 
tion of unjust discrimination and unreasonable preference or 
advantage must be observed. 

2. When the carrier employs a shipper to perform this ser- 
vice for it, if the compensation is excessive, the shipper ob- 
tains an unreasonable preference and advantage in violation 
of the regulating statute. 

3. The allowance paid by the defendant here to the com- 
petitors of the complainant was unreasonable and unlawful 
to the extent that it exceeded 8 cents per ton. 


I. C. C. No. 6189—Red Ash Coal Co. vs. Central R.R. Co. of 
New Jersey. 

Upon complaint that rates applying upon anthracite coal in 
carloads from Ashley, Penn., to Elizabethport and Port John- 
ston, N. J., f.o.b. vessels for reshipment are unreasonable; 
Held: 

1. Reasonable rates for the future will be secured com- 
plainant by the order entered in Rates for Transportation 
of Anthracite Coalsb I7 CaCl 220: 

2. Following Plymouth Coal Co. vs. D., L. & W. R.R. Co., 36 
I. Cc. C., 76, defendant's demurrage regulations governing an- 
thracite coal awaiting transshipment at or near EPlizabethport 
and Port Johnston found reasonable. 

3. Question of reparation held in abeyance for determina- 
tion in a supplemental report 


I. Cc. C. No. 6678—Charles W. Davis vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. 

Rates charged for the transportation from Manistique, 
Mich., to Gladstone, Mich., of shipments of hard and soft coal, 
in carloads, originating in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
found to have been unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded rates of 75 and 50c. per net ton, respectively. Rates 


of 75c. on hard coal and 50c. on soft coal prescribed as max- 
ima for the future. Reparation awarded. 


I. C. C.—Bituminous coal rates to the Southeast. 

1. Upon the facts adduced of record rates on bituminous 
coal from the Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia coal 
fields to southeastern destinations found to be unduly dis- 
criminatory and unreasonable in the particulars pointed out 
in the report, and a basis for reasonable and nondiscrimina- 
tory rates in the future suggested. 

2. The present rates on bituminous coal from the Appa- 
lachian and Danta districts, in Virginia, to Spartanburg, S. C., 
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and from the Pocahontas and New River districts, in West 
Virginia, to Lynchburg, Va., found unreasonable and reason- 
able rates prescribed for the future. 

3. Joint rates and through routes prescribed on coal from 
the Pocahontas district to Spartanburg and other points on 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, via St. Paul, Va. 


I. C. C. No. 7409—Reeves Coal Company vs. Chicago, Mil- 
yaukee and St. Paul Railway Co. 


Defendant’s failure properly to advise complainant as to 
the route traversed by a carload of coal from Roosevelt, 
Tenn., to Dell Rapids, S. Dak., and defendant’s subsequent 
failure strictly to observe the terms of complainant’s recon- 
signing order; Held, Not to be a violation of the act to regu- 
late commerce. Complaint dismissed. 


I. C. C. Nos. 7527 and 7527 Sub. 1 
vs. Michigan Central R.R. Co. 
Western Ry. Co. 


Upon complaint that the rules and charges governing the 
weighing and reweighing of carload freight in Detroit, Mich., 
are unreasonable and unduly preferential. Held: 

1. That the Commission has jurisdiction of the weighing 
service, when the freight is moved in interstate commerce. 

2. That it is the duty of the delivering carrier, upon rea- 
sonable request, to reweigh carload freight which has been 
transported in interstate commerce. 

3. That the present charges for this service in Detroit, 
Mich., are unjust and unreasonable. Just and reasonable 
charges prescribed for the future. 

4, That the inability of carriers participating in the inter- 
state transportation of a car to agree upon their respective 
assumptions of costs for reweighing when such reweighing 
develops a shortage in excess of the limit of tolerance, can 
not be used to increase charges against the shipper. 


Detroit Coal Exchange 
and same vs. Grand Trunk 





I. C. C. No, 7796—South Canon Coal Co. et al. ws. Colorado 
Midland Railway Co. et al. 


Rates on bituminous coal in carloads from South Canon, 
Colo., to destinations in Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas, found to be unjustly discriminatory in so far as 
they exceed the rates from Walsenburg, Colo., to the same 
destinations by more than 25c. per net ton. The rates from 
Cameo, Colo., not shown to be unjustly discriminatory. 


I. C. C. No. 7830—Northern Colorado Coal Co. vs. Chicaga, 
Wyoming & Eastern Ry. Co. 


The complainant alleges that the defendants’ rates on soft 
coal from Coalmont, Colo., to points on their lines in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and Kansas are unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory as compared with the rates to the same 
destinations from Hanna, Wyo. It further alleges that no 
joint rates are published from Coalmont to stations on the 
lines of some of the defendants while such joint rates ure 
published from Hanna to these stations, and that the com- 
plainant is thereby subjected to unjust discrimination; Held, 
(1) That the rates from Coalmont are not shown to be un- 
reasonable per se; (2) that the rates from Coalmont are 
shown to be unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they 
exceed by more than 25c. per net ton the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained from Hanna; (3) that defendants should 
establish through routes and joint rates from Coalmont to 
stations on the Chicago & North Western Railway, the Colo- 
rado, Kansas & Oklahoma Railroad, the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 655.—Rate in- 
creases in Western classification territory—Part III. 


1. Proposed increase from 30,000 lb. to 40,000 lb. in the 
minimum carload weight on grain products and from 40,000 
to 50,000 lb. in the minimum carload weights on wheat and 
rye found justified. 

2. Following 1915 Western Rate Advance Case, 35 I. C. C., 
497, 603-611, proposed increased rates on bituminous coal from 
Illinois mines and other points to points west of the Missis- 
Sippi River found justified. 

3. Cancellation of the present interstate commodity rate on 
gas coke in carloads from St. Charles, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo., 
found justified. 

4. Proposed increased rates on broom corn from points in 
Kansas and Oklahoma to points in Colorado and New Mexico 
not justified. 

5. Proposed increased rates on wheat and corn between 
Arkansas stations on the St. Louis & San Francisco R.R. and 
Memphis, Tenn., justified. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The Federal Jury, on Mar. 16, brought in a verdict of guilty 
against the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., for soliciting, 
accepting and receiving rebates from the Central R.R. of New 
Jersey. 

The indictment was in 27 counts. The maximum fine pos- 
sible under the verdict is $540,000, but the jury in returning its 
finding, recommended mercy. 

This case marks the second stage of a prosecution which 
was begun over a year ago, as a result of the practice of the 
Central R.R. of New Jersey in paying the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. allowances out of the lawfully published 
rates on all shipments of anthracite coal made by the coal 
company from Nesquehoning, Penn., to points in New Jersey. 

The defense offered by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
in the course of the trial was that it acted in entire good 
faith in accepting payments, since they were made as a part 
of the consideration under a contract by which the navigation 
company in 1871 leased the Lehigh and Susquehanna R.R., 
extending from Mauch Chunk to Easton, to the Central R.R. 
for 999 years. This same defense of good faith had been 
urged by the Central. 

In the course of the argument the attorney for the gov- 
ernment called attention to the fact that in addition to the 
fine which may be imposed against the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. for the offenses of which it was convicted, 
the Elkins Act provides that the government may bring a fur- 
ther suit for the recovery of three times all of the rebates 
which the Navigation company has received during the past 
six years. It is said that this penalty might amount to 
several millions of dollars. It is anticipated that the fine 
will not exceed $200,000, the penalty imposed upon the Central 
R.R. of N. J., for granting the same rebates as were involved 
in the coal company’s case. 

Following the precedent in the railroad rebating case, it 
is assumed that the court, probably after consultation with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, will determine what it 
considers an adequate penalty for the offense and will sus- 
pend sentence upon the remaining counts. The Court has fixed 
Mar. 31 for fixing the sentence. 

At the next term the Erie R.R. will be placed on trial on 
an indictment charging it with granting of concessions in 

‘a shipment of 100 tons of coal from New York to St. Joseph, 
Mo. In this case the Government alleges that the railroad 
charged the import rate when the domestic rate should have 
been charged. There is only one count in the indictment, 
so that if the railroad should be found guilty it would be sub- 
ject to a fine of from $1,000 to $20,000. 


Why Did the Price Rise? 


The commission to investigate the cause of the rise in the 
price of anthracite coal, appointed by the Governor and pro- 
vided by the last legislature, when it was contended that coal 
operators added approximately 25c. to each ton of coal mined 
to cover the 21% per cent. state tax on hard coal, will, it is 
expected, begin hearings shortly in Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, 
Pottsville and other points in the coal region. 

Under the act creating the commission a report was to 
have been filed Jan. 1, this year, but as Governor Brumbaugh 
did not select the three commissioners until shortly before 
the time, this was impossible. It is expected that a report 
will be filed during the summer, and that a more complete 
report will be ready for the next legislature. 

The sum of $5,000 was provided for the commission, which 
has the power to employ a secretary and a stenographer, 
_ to hold hearings in any place in the Commonwealth, subpoena 

papers, compel attendance at meetings and to call upon the 
attorney-general for legal advice. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—Heads of mining corporations say that they ex- 
pect a big boom after Apr. 1. The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
plans a new breaker at Buck Mountain, and has already 
started to remodel its old Drifton structure. The Pond Creek 
Coal Co. will resume its operations in Foster Township. The 
tunnel to remove the Hazleton Basin mine water into Butler 
Valley will be started it is believed, by the Lehigh Valley 
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Coal Co. An area of virgin coal on the Porter tract in the 
Coxe lands is to be tapped. Stripping work at Upper Lehigh, 
Oneida and Buck Mountain also is to be commenced. The 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. will probably reopen its No. 2 colliery 
at Drifton, that has been closed about a year. By the sink- 
ing of an additional slope the coal can be taken out to an ad- 
joining breaker for preparation. 


Harrisburg—Charles P. Neill, umpire of the anthracite con- 
ciliation board, in a decision handed down on Mar. 17, rules 
that the Locust Mountain Coal Co., of Schuylkill County, has 
the right to install time clocks at its mines and that this ac- 
tion does not constitute a change in conditions not warranted 
by the agreement of 1912. The umpire declares that noth- 
ing was adduced by the men in their grievance to show that 
their interests were adversely affected. A short-lived strike 
occurred at the time the clocks were put in. Three other 
decisions are against the miners and one in their favor. All 
of them involve employees of the Lawrence and Stanton col- 
lieries of the Harleigh Brookwood Coal Co. in the Schuylkill 
district, who charged reduction in prices for certain kinds of 
work. In the one that is sustained the operators are ordered 
to restore the old scale. 


Yatesville—For the second time within a week the moun- 
tain cut-off branch of the Lehigh Valley R.R. was put out of 
service on Mar. 16, as a result of a mine cave-in. The sur- 
face settled several feet for a distance of over 150 ft. The 
mine workings belong to the Pennsylvania Coal Co. The 
cave-in was discovered by track walkers, and all trains were 
run over the main line through Wilkes-Barre. 


Pottsville—Anthracite operators are experiencing a short- 
age of labor and operations of the collieries are hampered. 
Alluring offers of high wages paid by manufacturers have 
depleted the ranks of mine workers. The result is that many 
miners are forced to perform their own work and that of a 
laborer in addition. At a number of collieries there is need 
of 300 men in order to bring the working forces up to normal. 
All collieries are not affected, but operators admit that the 
situation is getting to be serious. 


Secranton—The coal region is to be treated to another holi- 
day on Apr. 1, at which time the miners’ union has ordered all 
men to suspend work in order to celebrate the agreement 
which has been made by the bituminous miners securing an 8- 
hr. working day, and which is one of the demands presented 
by the anthracite miners in their present contest with the 


operators. 


Wilkes-Barre—At the suggestion of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, the district attorney of Luzerne County has 
filed an exception to the ruling of Judge Strauss in quash- 
ing the indictment in the criminal charge brought by Emily 
Johnson against Richard Jones, a former assistant mine 
foreman for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., who was charged with 
receiving money from mine employees. Jones was indicted for 
a violation of the criminal law in receiving money from em- 
ployees, but the indictment was attacked on the ground that 
Mr. Jones as a mine foreman was not an employer, but an em- 
ployee of the coal company. Judge Strauss sustained the 
theory of the law and quashed the indictment. Judge Strauss 
willingly allowed the exception and sealed the bill, so that 
his ruling can be appealed and the question decided by the 
higher court. 

Work was recently resumed at the Nottingham Colliery 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. after an idleness of 
one day. Miners at this plant have a list of grievances and 
a strike was called but the miners agreed to return to work. 
A committee was appointed to confer with the mine officials 
in an endeavor to settle the grievances. 


Lansford—The saloonkeepers of this place, Nesquehoning, 
Summit Hill and Coaldale, upon receiving a request from 
Edwin Ludlow, vice-president of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co. not to open their barrooms until after 7 a.m. agreed 
to comply. 


Bituminous 


Washington—The Canonsburg District is almost certain 
to have another coal mine in the near future. It is believed 
that this spring the Pittsburgh capitalists who last year 
purchased the coal under the J. B. McBride farm, North 
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Strabane Township, on the Chartiers Ry., will begin the work 
of opening a mine. It is said that the right-of-way for a spur 
from the Chartiers road has been secured and that this will be 
built from Shingiss Station. The mine, if opened, will be 
strictly modern and have a large output. 


Connellsville—A good car supply enabled the Connellsville 
region to produce a greater amount of coke recently than for 
some weeks previous. Shipments amounted to 463,000 tons, 
while production was 457,000 tons. This amount would have 
been increased somewhat had there been sufficient labor. 


Charleroi—Ovens of the Bellevernon Coal and Coke Co. are 
being warmed up preparatory to firing. The ovens will be 
put in operation for the first time in three years. These ovens 
were built about five years ago and Were fired immediately 
after construction. After a brief period they were forced to 
discontinue on account of poor industrial conditions and have 
not been in operation since. 


Patton—Examinations for certificates of mine foremen and 
firebosses will be held in the United Mine Workers of America 
Hall, Apr. 11, 12, 13 and 14. Applicants for the position of 
foreman and assistants are required to be citizens of good 
character at least 23 yr. old and of at least five years’ experi- 
ence inside Pennsylvania mines. For firebosses the require- 
ments are the same with additional experience in mines that 
generate explosive gas: All candidates must be able to read 
and write English. 


Winber—The extensive and prosperous operations of the 
Arrow Coal Mining Co., controlled by William Gahagen, wer¢ 
recently optioned by an Eastern syndicate, the price named 
in the option being between $400,000 and $500,000. 


Pittsburg—Judge Orr, of the Federal District Court, on 
Mar. 15, discussed a preliminary injunction on the petition of 
the People’s National Bank, of Laurel, Del., restraining the 
Commonwealth Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, from selling the prop- 
erty of the United Coal Co. 

To satisfy a mortgage of $2,714,000 held by the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co., of New York, the U. §S. District Court 
has ordered the sale of three coal properties of the Mer- 
chants’ Coal Co. This company is one of the interests 
held by the Kuhn banking house and went into the hands of 
the receivers at the time of that firm’s financial stress. The 
land is located in Somerset County, this state, and in Pres- 
ton County, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—It has been unofficially announced following a 
meeting of the New River and Winding Gulf Coal Operators 
Association that an advance of somewhat more than 5 per 
cent. will be given miners in the region where the association 
members operate. 

The State Department of Mines in its report for February 
showed 33 fatal accidents throughout. the state. McDowell 
County leads the list with 15 fatalities, of which nine were 
the result of falls of roof and coal. Fayette County had six 
fatal accidents, Marion three, Kanawha two, Preston two, 
Logan one, Mingo one, Putnam one, Raleigh one and Wyoming 
one. Seven fatalities were the result of the victims being 
struck or run over by mine cars, two the result of motor acci- 
dents, one was reported as a shaft accident and one was 
unclassified. Of the total number reported, 21 victims were 
American and 12 were foreigners. 


Montgomery—Thirty-six coke ovens at the Brooklyn mine 
' of the Scotia Coal and Coke Co. are being repaired to be put 
in blast within the next few days making foundry coke. 


Sun—The New River Collieries Co. has contracted with the 
Diamond Construction Co. of Huntington for 25 first-class 
miners’ dwellings, and will let the contract within a few days 
for a new hotel. It will also build.a modern amusement hall 
with bowling alleys, billiard rooms, ete. 


Sullivan—The Piney Coking Coal Land Co. has leased 14,000 
acres of its holdings on Piney, Stone Coal and Tommy’s Creeks, 
fourteen leases in all, and railway building to transport the 
coal is nearing completion. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—It is announced by E. B. Sutton, Government 
Mine Engineer of the Southern District, that the new Mine 
Rescue Station at Jellico, Tenn., will be ready within a couple 
of weeks. This station will occupy the second floor of the 
new Post Office Building. 


Bristol—It is understood that the Clinchfield Coal Corpora- 
tion will pay to local people $100,000 in satisfaction of claims 
to certain interests in Russell County, Virginia, coal lands, 
valued in all at about $10,000,000. The company purchased 
the lands several years ago, and the present arrangement is 
for the purpose of clearing a cloud in the title arising out 
of an ante-nuptial agreement made by the former owner. 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington—An eight weeks’ course in practical mining, 
mapped out by C. J. Norwood, head of the State Bureau of 
Mines, and T. J. Barr, head of the College of Mines and 
Metallurgy, will open at the State University, Apr. 3. It is de- 
signed for operators, mine foremen and workers. The Board 
of Examiners of the State Board of Mines will meet on May 
29, thus making it possible for workers taking the course, 
who desire to do so, to take the examination for mine foreman. 
The course will afford instruction in laying out workings, 
blasting, handling explosives, ventilation, drainage, mine 
gases, safety lamps, rescue and relief work, mining laws and 
the like. 

Barbourville—John E. Shepherd, of Covington, Ky., has 
been named receiver of the Brush Creek Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., one of the larger operations in the Brush Creek 
district of Knox County. The company was placed in a 
receiver’s hands at the instance of bondholders. The Brush 
Creek company has for several years been in litigation over 
an adjustment of freight rates and a favorable decision, 
expected shortly, would establish the mining operations on a 
paying basis, it is claimed. 

OHIO 


Cadiz Junection—Considerable interest has been aroused in 
eastern Ohio by the announcement that the Elmer W. Mit- 
tinger Co., of Philadelphia, has leased from T. E. Johnson 327 
acres of coal lands in Jefferson County. The feature of the 
deal is that the coal involved is 560 ft. below the No. 8 vein 
and has been thoroughly tested by 36 drillings. It has been 
ascertained that the vein is workable at a profit. The price 
paid was $25 per acre. Other leases of this character are 
expected in this vicinity. 


Corning—James H. Pritchard, Chief Inspector and Safety 


Commissioner of Mines, accompanied by a number of his as-. 


sistants, opened the sealed mine of the Corning Mining Co., 
last week. This mine caught fire Feb. 16 and was immediately 
sealed up after every effort to extinguish the blaze failed. 
Lack of work among the miners of the district caused an 
effort to open the mine to be made earlier than usual in those 
cases. It was found that the fire in the old part was still 
burning and a brick wall was erected to seal it off. The 
other part will be placed in operation at once. 


ILLINOIS 


0’Fallon—The three coal mines and the farm and town 
property of the Joseph Taylor Coal Co. are to be sold by E. H. 
Smiley, the receiver, under an order of the St. Clair County 
Circuit Court. The order was made at the request of Receiver 
Smiley. He told the court that the company has liabilities 
of $100,000 and less than $100 with which to pay its debts. 
The properties of the company are estimated to be worth 
$180,000. 


Duquoin—An explosion of gas in the Paradise mine, near 
here, recently killed Frank Ellis and John Kranush, shift 
hands, and injured a third man. A pocket of gas is said to 
have been ignited by the uncovered lamps of the miners. 


Belleville—Hight coal mines, together with the equipment 
and coal-land holdings and leases of the Southern Coal, Coke 
and Mining Co., a $2,000,000 corporation, which bought up this 
group of mines near Belleville ten years ago, will be sold 
under the hammer at the front door of the Courthouse in 
Belleville, Apr. 13, by order of the Circuit Court. When the 
merger of these mines was made, the Belleville Savings Bank 
and Belleville investors took $250,000 worth of stock. A reor- 
ganization followed, in which the Belleville investors were 
asked to exchange their original stock for new certificates. 
They refused, and when interest was defaulted on the origi- 
nal holdings brought foreclosure suits. 


Hillsboro—The Burnwell Coal Co. is defendant in three 
suits, which have been filed here for damages on account of 
the settling of the surface above the company’s mine. The 
plaintiffs are Edward Whitely, Michael Campion and Samuel 
Boyle, all of Witt. They allege that the company mined 
its coal under lots owned by them in such a manner that the 
surface settled 5 ft. Whitely and Campion ask $2,500 each and 
Boyle wants $2,000. 


Nokomis—It is believed that the Nokomis mine recently 
broke the record for the State of Illinois by hoisting 5,801 
tons during one working day. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester—R. W. Dick, warden of the Oklahoma State 
Penitentiary, J. Roy Williams, editor of the “McAlester News- 
Capital, and Capt. A. S. McKennon have gone to Washington 
to work in behalf of the resolution in Congress to have the 
Interior Department offer for sale the coal and asphalt 


deposits under the restricted Indian lands in eastern Okla- 
homa. 


March 25, 1916 


COLORADO 
Glenwood Springs—The shutdown of the South Canon Co.’s 
coal mine near here has closed one of the old coal-mining 
camps in Colorado. Between 60 and 70 miners are idle. The 
mine will be permanently abandoned according to a state- 
ment made by company Officials here. 


Trinidad—The Starkville mine, the second oldest Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. property in the Trinidad district and 
which has been shut down since the beginning of the Colorado 
coal strike, Sept. 23, 1913, has resumed operations. The 
first cars of coal were taken out Mar. 13. A force of 120 
men are employed. One hundred of the three hundred coke 
ovens have been fired. The Starkville mine has an output in 
normal times of 1,200 tons a day. The mine will be worked 
regularly and the remaining coke ovens are to be fired within 
a few days. 


Louisville—Albert E. Oliver, superintendent at the Monarch 
No. 2 mine, Louisville, Colo., was given a hearing, Feb. 21, 
before the Industrial Commission on the charge of an em- 
ployee who claimed to have been discnarged because he would 
not turn over to Oliver a portion of his earnings. About 
20 witnesses were examined without suostantiating the accu- 
sation. Oliver’s exoneration was accompanied by a notice 
to all parties that no such case would again be considered 
until the complainant could show in advance his ability to pro- 
duce substantial evidence. 

The Matchless mine, at Louisville, northern district, was 
the scene of a strike, recently, of about 80 miners, who re- 
fused to be lowered or hoisted by the hoistman, who had pre- 
viously carried several groups of miners a short distance 
above the shaft collar. The Industrial Commission ordered 
his discharge and a competent engineer quickly took his 
place. 


Denver—The recently established chair of Safety and HEf- 
ficiency Engineering at the Colorado School of Mines proposes 
to inaugurate night schools in the various coal camps with the 
object of teaching foreigners to read and write English; to 
teach miners methods of safety, timbering and ventilation, 
explosives, mine gases, fires, laws and sanitation; to train 
miners in first-aid and rescue work; and to, in every way, 
render assistance to the men along any line requested to 
the end of making them more efficient to themselves and to 
their employers. As this work will be under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. J. C. Roberts, for years with the Federal Govern- 
ment in this sort of work, it seems assured that it will meet 


with success. 
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John Shannahan, of Staunton, Ill., has been elected County 
Mine Inspector for Macoupin County, to succeed Peter Mehan, 
deceased. 

A, K. Cosgrove was recently chosen vice-president of the 
Lenox Coal Co. to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of H. A. Stauffer. 

B. T. Cavannah has resigned his position as office manager 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., at Van Lear, Ky., to take 
charge of the office of G. L. Walkenshaw, at Blair, W. Va. 


J. F. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co., who left Colorado recently for New York for a confer- 
ence with officers of the company, is now in Florida for a 
brief vacation. 

George Kingdon Parsons, Consulting Engineer, has located 
an office in the Equitable Building at 120 Broadway, New 
York City, in addition to an office in the Riggs Building, 
Washington, -D. C. 

Thomas McFarlane, for the past nine years foreman at 
Consolidation Mine No. 1, has tendered his resignation and 
will be succeeded by Christopher Roberts, who has been fore- 
man at No. 8 for the past few years 

Neil Robinson, of La Follette, Tenn., president of the 
La Follette Coal and Iron Co., who has been in Florida for 
several weeks past recovering from a serious attack of heart 
trouble, is much improved and is expected back at La Follette 
soon. 

N. V. James, secretary and treasurer of the War Eagle 
Coal Co., of Louisa, Ky., and secretary and director of the 
Thacker Coal Mining Co., of Mingo County, West Virginia, 
has been seriously ill with Bright’s disease at the Booth 
Memorial Hospital, Covington, Ky. 

President W. J. Richards, of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., on Mar. 17 announced the appointment of 
George S. Clemens, of Pottsville, as consulting engineer of 
the company, a new position. Charles Enzian, formerly em- 
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ployed by the Government in the Bureau of Mines, has been 
appointed mining engineer of the Shenandoah and Mahanoy 
divisions. 
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David Reese, of Elden, Iowa, recently elected president of 
the Iowa Coal Co., died at Oskaloosa, Mar. 14. Mr. Reese had 
been connected with several successful mining ventures and 
was well and favorably known throughout Iowa. 


Thomas Evans, a mining expert and part owner in the 
Kohinoor Coal and Coke Co., of West Virginia, died recently 
at the home of his daughter in Pottsville. Before becoming 
associated in the West Virginia district he was for a num- 
ber of years superintendent of the Oak Hill colliery, near 
Pottsville. 


Joseph Ditchfield, a former superintendent for the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., died recently at his home 
at Trevorton, Penn. Mr. Ditchfield came into the coal region 
early in life and finally became the owner of his mine. He 
also took a prominent part in crushing the notorious Molly; 
Maguire organization. 


John H. Hoffman, a veteran of the Civil War and for many 
years outside foreman at the Hampton mine of the Lacka- 
wanna Coal Co., died recently at his home in Scranton as the 
result of a paralytic stroke at the age of 70 years. Mr. Hoff- 
man was retired on a pension five years ago. On Apr. 5, 1864, 
Mr. Hoffman enlisted in Company G of the 116th Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was mustered out in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on July 4, 1865. He is survived by his widow, three 
children and two half-brothers. 


Capt. H. S. Chamberlain, president and founder of the 
Roane Iron Co., which owns and operates large coal mines 
and coke ovens at Rockwood, Tenn., died at his home in 
Chattanooga on Mar. 15, at the age of 79. He had recently 


passed through an operation for the amputation of his leg, 


made necessary by blood-poisoning. Captain Chamberlain 
organized the Roane Iron Co. in 1868, which purchased large 
tracts of coal and mineral land in eastern Tennessee. The 
company built the first coke furnace south of the Ohio River. 
It also operated large rolling mills. It is now capitalized 
at $1,000,000. Captain Chamberlain was born in Franklin, 
Ohio, in 1835. He enlisted as a private in the Union Army 
at the outbreak of the Civil War and rose to the rank of 
captain and quartermaster. At the end of the war he leased 
a small rolling-mill at Knoxville, which he used for army 
supplies, and with this start he advanced rapidly in com- 
mercial life. At the time of his death he was interested in 
nearly all of. the important industries of eastern Tennessee. 
He was prsident of the Associated Charities of Chattanooga 
and prominent in many organizations. ' 
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Bacharach Instrument Co. 
trated leaflet, 6x9 in. 

The Penberthy Injector Co., 
Illustrated, 80 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Buffalo Wire Works Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Illustrated, 175 pp., 8x10% in. 


The Miller Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Rail Brake.” Illustrated, 20 pp., 9x6 in. 


“Pocket COs Recorder.” Tllus- 


Detroit, Mich. “Penberthy.” 
Catalog No. 8. 


“The Friction 


The Underfeed Stoker Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. ‘The 
‘Jones Stoker.” Illustrated, 32 pp., 6%x10 in. 
Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, Penn. “The Log Book 


of the Power Plant.” 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Voltage Indicator.” Illustrated, 2 pp., 8x10% in. 


J. M. & O. R. Johnson, Ishpeming, Mich. 


Illustrated, 88 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Are Circuit 


“Hoist Recorders 


for Mines, Elevators and Furnaces.” Illustrated, 5 pp., 6x9 in. 
The Aéro Pulverizer Co., 120 Broadway, New York. Bulle- 
tin 22. ‘“Pulverized Fuel Combustion.” Illustrated, 6 pp., 
6x9 in. 
The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. “Incandescent 


Headlights for Street Railway Service.” 
8x10% in. 

The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. ‘Electric Railways, 
Mine Haulage, and Power Transmission.” Illustrated, 24 pp., 
54x8 in. ss 


Illustrated, 12 pp., 
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Girtanner-Davies Engineering and Contracting Co., 
Louis, Mo. “The Girtanner-Davies 
Tllustrated, 12 pp., 4x8 in. 


St. 
Ash Removal System.” 


The Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. “Novo Gasoline 
Engines, Contractors’ Equipment and Pumping Machinery.” 
Illustrated, 64 pp., 6%x9 in. 


The Webster 
No. 42. 
ucts.” 


Manufacturing Co., Tiffin, Ohio. Catalog 
“Machinery for the Handling of Materials and Prod- 
Illustrated, 520 pp., 6x9 in. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. “Double-beam 
Section Insulator.” MIllustrated, Z pp., 314%4x6 in. Also the 
“Form K Trolley Frog.” Illustrated, 4 pp., 3%4,x6 in. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Asbestos Protected Metal Co., of 
Pittsburgh, announces the opening of a new office in the 
Praetorian Building, Dallas, Tex., with T. R. Galey as 
manager. 

Bluefield, W. Wa.—The Appalachian Power Co. recently 


closed a contract with the Clinchfield Coal Corporation at 
Dante, whereby the power company will furnish power to the 
coal mines. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of railroads operating eastward 
from Chicago and St. Louis still report a shortage of cars at a 
number of the larger distributing points and that the move- 
ment of freight is practically on a record basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended till July 4 the increase of 10c. a ton on coal from 
mines on the Bessemer & Lake Erie R.R. to eastern New York 
and New England points, the coal passing through Buffalo. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe and 
Foundry Co. announces the removal of its Southern sales and 
traffic offices from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 1002 American Trust 
and Savings Bank Building, Birmingham, Ala. This change 
becomes effective Apr. 1, 1916. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Norwegian steamship ‘‘Froede” 
has been chartered to carry 3,000 tons of bituminous coal from 
Hampton Roads to Buenos Aires at a price of $20 per ton, this 
rate being the highest ever recorded for carrying coal to this 
point from the Atlantic seaboard. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
it is announced, will appeal from the verdict of the Federal 
Court at Trenton, N. J., finding the company guilty of 27 
counts in an indictment of accepting rebates from the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey on coal shipments over the Lehigh & 
Susquehanna Division. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Erie Railroad Co. has canceled its tariff 
providing for the loading of coal over its Buffalo lake trestle 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., thus cut- 
ting off the latter’s operations for the present, as its own 
trestle has been torn down by government order and will not 
be rebuilt till midsummer at the shortest. 


Prestonsburg, Ky.—The Beaver Pond Coal Co. and the Big 
Sandy Consolidated Fuel Co. have been made defendants 
in an action for foreclosure and receiver brought by the Provi- 
dent Savings Bank and Trust Co., of Cincinnati, in the United 
States District Court. It is charged that they defaulted in 
the payment of interest on a $25,000 bond issue. 


Denver, Celo.—Experiments which have been carried on 
within the last few months, have demonstrated that the 
northern Colorado coal will produce more gas than southern 
coking coal, which has been used for that purpose. This, it 
is said, will reduce the price of gas and will be of benefit 
both to the consumer and to the manufacturer. 


Boston, Mass.—It is reported that the New England Coal 
and Coke Co. has recently chartered its steamer ‘‘Newton” 
to carry coal to Argentina and return with general cargo 
at a figure close to $50,000 per month. She was due at Lam- 
bert’s Point, Va., the early part of the week beginning Mar. 
20, where she will load 7,000 tons of coal for Buenos Aires. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Asbestos Protected Metal Co. an- 
nounces the opening of a new office in the Hurt Building, At- 
lanta, Ga., with J. H. Nichols as manager. Mr. Nichols has 
been associated with the Asbestos Protected Metal Co. for a 
number of years at the Chicago office, and for the past six 
months has been located at the main office of the company. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The past week witnessed improved con- 
ditions in the car supply to the collieries of this district, 
many of which have been shut down part of the time during 
the last several months. For the first time in many weeks 
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sufficient cars were received to keep all operations on full 
time and the outlook is that this condition will prevail until 
Apr. 1, at least, 


Frankfort, Ky.—That two drivers of mule cars hauling 
coal out of different entries in a mine are not fellow servants 
is the opinion handed down by the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals in sustaining a $3,000 verdict for damages awarded 
Shelby Robertson, a driver, for the loss of his hand in a colli- 
sion between two coal cars in a mine of the McHenry Coal 
Co., near Echols, Ky. 


Columbus, Ohio—FProbable suspension of the $1 coal rate 
between Nelsonville and Toledo, filed recently with the pub- 
lic utilities commission by the Hocking Valley R.R., was inti- 
mated by the commissioners. The commission has under con- 
sideration the request of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. and 
the United Mine Workers that the rate be cut even below 
S5¢e, The railroad proposes that the $1 rate be effective May 5. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Hilton E. Carr recently filed suit in 
the circuit court against A. N. Cleave, executor of the estate 
of the late Col. Robert H. Sayre, to compel the Sayre Mining 
Co. to transfer to him 15,000 acres of coal land in Alabama, 
together with improvements of a value of $400,000 for a con- 
sideration of $1,000,000. He alleges that a contract was en- 
tered into several months ago for this deal, but that it has 
not been fulfilled. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—During the month of February, the Nor- 
folk & Western R.R. moved 2,554,376 tons of coal, this being a 
decrease of 99,033 tons as compared with January shipment 
but an increase of 933,355 tons over February of 1915. Shoulu 
the present rate of increase in shipments continue throughout 
the year, the Norfolk & Western tonnage in 1916 would exceed 
that of 1915 by over 10,000,000 tons, making the shipments for 
the year over 40,000,000 tons. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Fairpoint Coal Co. with large hold- 
ings east of Edgington Lane recently secured an option on 
the Kruger Estate near Wheeling Park. It is said that this 
company contemplates sinking a shaft on the property and 
will make it the outlet for coal to be shipped to Eastern mar- 
kets. While preparations are being made, negotiations will 
be started with the West Virginia Traction Co. for furnishing 
transportation facilities to Elm Grove. 


Frankfort, Ky.—Exoneration of charges of bribery of mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Senate in the matter of the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to divide Pike County, Ky., was given by an 
Investigation Committee and approved by the Senate. The 
charge had been made that West Virginia coal operators were 
seeking the division of Pike County, which is in the eastern 
Kentucky coal-mining section. The committee reported that 
rumors and gossip were unwarranted and without founda- 
tion. 


Norfolk, Va.—The Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. showed an in- 
crease of 552,861 tons of bituminous coal in January, originat- 
ing from the mines on its lines. The total tonnage for the 
month was 2,214,471 tons, and for the seven months of the 
fiscal year the total tonnage is 15,114,276, which is an in- 
crease of 2,423,329 tons over the corresponding period of 
the previous year. With the continuation of the present de- 
mand for coal it is likely that the company by the end of the 
year will show the largest tonnage in its history. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The case of Captain F. M. Imboden 
against the Clinchfield Coal Corporation et al., one of the 
most famous land cases in the history of Virginia which has 
occupied the attention of the various courts of the state for 
several years, and was appealed to the State Supreme Court 
last spring, has been decided by compromise between the 
parties to the litigation. The amount paid by the defendant 
corporation is something over $100,000. This amount will be 
paid over when the Circuit Court of Russell County has 
approved the compromise which is expected to be in about 60 
days. 

Washington, D. C.—The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission will hold an open competitive examination Apr. 4, 
1916, by the results of which eligibles will be secured for the 
position of natural gas engineer at a salary of $1,800 to 
$2,500 per annum. The duties of this position will be to par- 
ticipate in the engineering and economic work of the Bureau 
of Mines in relation to the production, transportation, distri- 
bution and utilization of natural gas throughout the United 
States, with special reference to the prevention of waste and 
the improvement of methods used in the industry. Applicants 
will be rated upon their education, engineering experience, 
reports or designs, etc. They must also be between the ages 
of 21 and 40 on the date of examination. Those who meet 
the requirements and desire this examination should at once 
apply for form 2118, stating the title of the examination 
desired, to the United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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General Review 


Anthracite companies breaking all previous tonnage rec- 
ords for March. Bituminous market decidedly mixed and 
much upset by railroad congestions. Lake shippers concerned 
over the searcity of coal. Middle Western market softer but 
higher prices are noted on new contracts. 


Anthracite—The remarkably cold weather has resulted in 
a record-breaking month in the hard-coal trade this year. 
Ordinarily March is a month when individuals raid the mar- 
kets with unlimited tonnages at the April circular or less, 
forcing the big interests to curtail operating schedules heav- 
ily, but the latter are now hard pressed to meet the urgent 
demand coming from all quarters. Buyers who had decided 
to slow up on their purchases, are again urgently in the mar- 
ket, while others who had planned to carry full stock Apr. 1 
are finding their storage piles rapidly decreasing and are 
pressing shippers hard for additional tonnage. There is a 
particular shortage of steam grades, on which agencies are 
unable to make any satisfactory promises as to deliveries, 
and some fancy prices are occasionally noted for odd lots. 


Bituminous—The bituminous situation is decidedly mixed 
due chiefly to transportation difficulties. Railroad embargoes 
have, if anything, become more general and consumers in the 
affected districts who are forced into the spot market to fill 
out their requirements, find themselves obliged to pay fancy 
prices. On the other hand reactionary tendencies and declin- 
ing prices are noted in districts where the movement is free, 
these markets being compelled to absorb the surplus tonnage 
intended for those sections where embargoes prevail. Buyers 
generally are not evincing much interest in the market, appar- 
ently confident of being able to obtain adequate supplies. 
Shippers, however, report good orders on hand, while they an- 
ticipate an active market ahead, and are not inclined to 
commit themselves too far into the future. There are un- 
doubtedly strong constructive factors in the market, such 
as the uncertainty concerning the central Pennsylvania and 
the anthracite wage conferences, the collapse of either or 
both of which would undoubtedly have a stimulating effect on 
the general soft-coal trade. 

Exports—Export inquiries are plentiful, but the high ocean 
freights are making it impossible to conclude much business. 
There has been no letup to the constantly advancing ocean 
freights, and tonnage at the moment is even somewhat scarcer 
than usual. Delays in vessel arrivals at Hampton Roads 
has resulted in another large accumulation of coal there, but 
many of the overdue vessels are now in port, which, together 
with those due this week, will absorb a large tonnage. 
Dumpings for last week showed a substantial increase. 

Ohio Valley—The market is not active but is generally well 
maintained, the chief weakness noted being due to the re- 
leasing of considerable tonnages accumulated in anticipation 
of a possible suspension of mining. The situation is undoubt- 
edly stronger than is ordinarily the case immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of Lake shipping, and operators seem to be 
justified in their optimistic position now that the Lake season 
is at hand. However, buyers do not agree with the stiffer 
attitude of the agencies as concerns new contracts, and there 
is a general tendency to delay negotiations on these, pending 
more definite developments. In the meantime Lake vessels are 
being whipped into shape and shippers are evincing concern 
over the scarcity of coal due to the transportation difficulties. 

Middle West—Mild spring-like weather, restricting the 
domestic consumption, supplemented by the cessation of the 
storage orders, has caused a definite softening tendency in 
the market. Many of the steam consumers are beginning to 
pick up surpluses accumulated in anticipation of a suspen- 
sion of mining while the domestic consumption has prac- 
tically ceased entirely. Uncertainties are the predominate 
note in negotiations on new contracts, due in part to the fact 
that the extent of the wage increases is indeterminate as 
yet in some districts. It is clear that the question of prices 
will be very bitterly contested by both sides, but it is gener- 
ally agreed that a higher level will be fixed upon. 

A Year Ago—Large anthracite companies going on full 
working schedules to meet the heavy demand at the spring 
circular. Contracts on bituminous are lower than in previous 
years. Prompt market is slack in all directions. Discourag- 
ing outlook in the Lake trade. 


Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—Although the peace rumors of Mon- 
day seem to have no basis in fact, they gave financial sen- 
timent quite a shock. It was the first real peace scare and 
it came at a time when prices had advanced, when the public 
was again becoming interested, and when the short interest 
had been materially reduced. It therefore showed the weak 
technical condition. We are apparently in a period when 
people are beginning to have their doubts as to whether we 
are to continue to receive big foreign orders at high prices. 
Actual conditions may prove that these fears are not well 
based. The peace talk may be caused to better the placing 
of foreign loans here, or it may be nothing beyond an effort 
to start a stock-market liquidation. But we are evidently 
coming to a time when peace talk will be more common and 
probably more effective. The theory is gaining ground that 
labor conditions are slowly adjusting themselves. As to 
money, it is evident that the supply continues to exceed the 
demand, Moreover, we must remember that millons and mil- 
lions of dollars in dividends and interest will now remain here 
that otherwise would have gone abroad had not foreign-held 
securities been sold. 


Iron Age—Rail buying on a large scale for 1917 is the 
outstanding feature of the market. The railroads pay no 
more than they have paid for years, and the placing of their 
orders now involves no risk and no judgment on the duration 
of the double and treble prices current for other forms of 
steel. Probably the total of recent lettings is 450,000 to 
500,00 tons. While the railroads are thus looking ahead, and 
there is heavy forward buying for vessel work, no less than 
200,000 tons having been taken for that purpose in the past 
week, there are signs that not all manufacturing buyers are 
being stampeded by the rapid advances. At Pittsburgh, while 
there is no less scrambling for early shipments, some manu- 
facturing consumers show more willingness to hold off and 
take a chance on the market of six to nine months hence. 


Dun—Only by the use of superlatives can existing com- 
mercial and industrial conditions be adequately described. 
Great as are the gains shown by bank clearings, iron output, 
unfilled steel tonnage and similar indices, mere statistical 
records no longer fully reflect a situation for which there is 
no precedent. In some branches and sections the volume of 
business has reached such vast proportions that further ex- 
pansion is dependent upon increased facilities for both pro- 
duction and distribution. Commercial failures this week are 
327 against 377 last week, 380 the preceding week and 537 
the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—W ell-nigh insatiable demand for practically all 
kinds of goods continues, necessity seemingly overriding the 
supposed power of steadily rising prices to automatically 
check consumption. Higher quotations fail to deter orders 
from rolling into the steel mills; big foreign orders are re- 
ported pending; advices of lack of materials match reports 
of short supplies of freight cars; there is more general busi- 
ness under way, notwithstanding that inclement weather in 
the east has retarded retail trade in spring fabrics; money 
is in better demand and savings deposits are of record pro- 
portions. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Strength but quiet- 
ness still prevails. The market is bound to be strong for 
several months to come, according to every indication. The 
wool growers in the West for the most part are holding firm. 
It is a seller’s market from the wool on the sheep’s back to 
the goods market. Woolen goods are somewhat less active 
than in previous weeks. Considerable business, however, has 
been transacted. Even with advances of from 35 to 50% 
over prices of a year ago an enormous business has been put 
through. It is now very evident that there will not be any 
great cancellation, at least nothing like the proportion in 
ordinary seasons. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distribution of dry goods 
for the week shows a very large increase over the same 
period a year ago. Road sales for both immediate and future 
delivery are continuing in heavier volume. Customers have 
been in the market in greater numbers. Collections are nor- 
mal. The cotton and silk markets are strong and prices 
advancing. 
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Mixed situation in Pocahontas and New River; cold weather 
increases consumption and buyers try to avoid entering the 
market. Prices steady, but Hampton Roads accumulations 
large. Pennsylvania operators inclined to modify prices. 
Anthracite receipts still far behind. 


Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River are in plentiful 
supply at the Hampton Roads piers and dispatch continues 
excellent. Apparently there are no troubles with car-supply 
or movement along the Virginia railroads and the latter may 
be counted on to keep coal coming as fast as the terminals 
can dump it, a situation quite different from that at other 
ports. On the other hand spot f.o.b. business is very light 
and no marked change is in sight. Prices continue at $2.80@ 
2.85. Bottoms are still hard to get, and outside of regular 
shipments on contract there is practically no movement coast- 
wise. Offshore demand continues fairly steady. 

The market in New England is in odd shape. The few 
consumers or dealers who have been forced into the market 
the past week have had to pay high for transportation. Car- 
goes on the market, however, would probably meet with 
poor sale. If the cold weather keeps on and those shippers 
who have undertaken to make deliveries beginning Apr. 1 
are at all slow about meeting demands on them an active 
spot market will probably develop. Meanwhile buyers will 
not show any interest unless they are absolutely obliged to, 
the margin is so great between the contract coal due them 
in April and supplies at the current market price. 

At distributing points a similar condition prevails. Prices 
for spot coal are high, $5.25@6 for Pocahontas and New River 
on cars, but sales are only for hand to mouth quantities. 
Shortage of locomotives and congestion of traffic at points 
near tidewater prevents anything like prompt service. At 
the same time embargoes are effective against two or three 
of the larger railroads all-rail. The dealers and consumers 
who are caught between the two conditions find it extremely 
hard to get coal. The New Haven railroad has on its tracks 
53,000 cars at the present time, where 37,000 is the maximum 
for efficient movement. The discouraging part of it is that 
no improvement is in sight. 

No change is observed in Georges Creek. Baltimore is the 
only port where there are any shipments of consequence and 
there the detention is such that the principal shippers are 
continuing to load most of their transportation at Hampton 
Roads. Prices for the new contract year have not been an- 
nounced as yet. 

Shippers of the Pennsylvania grades are gradually modi- 
fying their ideas of contract prices as they come to under- 
stand the state of trade here. A number of the agencies are 
behind in deliveries on contracts made a year ago and since 
these are the more aggressive factors in the market here 
very little new business is expected to develop until the season 
is farther advanced. All the Pennsylvania bituminous coals 
are very much at a disadvantage in New England this year, 
especially at tidewater. A very small proportion of the ton- 
nage is freighted under the control either of buyer or seller, 
and this is certain to be a hard year for the merchant who 
depends for his boats on the open market. 

Anthracite—If dealers in the larger cities had not delib- 
erately laid out to get extra shipments during the early 
winter in anticipation of difficulties Apr. 1, this market would 
now be in a bad way. As it is, what small reserves were ac- 
cumulated are being rapidly depleted by the prolonged winter 
weather. Hardly a tidewater dealer but is out of certain 
kinds and sizes. At the same time no premium coal seems 
to be offering. Outside freights have again got so high that 
there is small inducement to individual shippers to send 
forward what odd sizes can be had. Brisk city demand, con- 
gestion at the loading piers, and slow dumping, have combined 
with the exasperating movement of boats coastwise to make 
conditions harder than in any recent years. Broken and pea 
are the sizes in shortest supply, with stove very nearly as 
hard to get. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
OClearfields.........0..:... $2.60@3.00 $2.90@8. 80". aerate $1.35@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.80@3.25 3.10@3.55 .........-- 1.55@2.00 
Georges Creek... ....... 3.75@3:.85. 4,00@4:15) eee eee - 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.80@2.85 f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, and on cars at Boston and Provi- 
dence, $5.25@6 
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NEW YORK 

Anthracite situation hampered by embargoes. Some inland 
sections nearly bare of supplies. Bituminous active and 
prices for loaded boats high. Car supply short. Export in- 
quiries frequent but no bottoms to be had 

Anthracite—So far as demand and prices go the anthracite 
situation at Tidewater is booming, but the transportation 
problem is serious and deliveries have never been more diffi- 
cult. Embargoes are as stringent as ever and shippers are 
having difficulty in distributing supplies, especially to inland 
New England, which is almost bare of coal. 

The local trade is being taken care of although loading at 
the piers has been slow owing to frozen coal. There is plenty 
of domestic sizes to meet all demands but the steam coals are 
short. No word having come from the companies regarding 
the usual spring reduction of 50c. per ton for prepared 
coals, dealers are not placing the usual spring orders. <A 
vear ago dealers were buying coal at April prices but do- 
mestic coals are now held at the full company circular ex- 
cept on some stray lots of individual coal which have sold 
10c. off on egg and 20c. off on nut. 

The steam coal situation is serious; there is a shortage of 
these sizes and some shippers are not promising deliveries 
before ten days at the earliest. In some instances fancy prices 
have been paid for buckwheat No. 1, quotations for loaded 
boats being as high as $4.75. 

Current quotations, gross tons, 
lower ports follow: 


f.o.b., Tidewater at the 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken..... “$5705, 30 eee Peastateaecs $3.50 $3 .50@4.00 
Were 5.30 $5.30@5.30 Buck Mee io: 2.40 3.50@4.00 
Stove.... 5.30 5.30@5.30 Rice....... 2.25 2.65@2.75 
Nut. 5.55 5.55@5.55 Barley..... Lac 2.30@2.40 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher. 


Bituminous—Demand for bituminous coal is active but the 
trade in the eastern section of the country is tied up by em- 
bargoes. This is particularly true of New England where 
there is a searcity of supplies. The result is that New York 
agencies are being urged to make water shipments. The 
chief feature at Tidewater has been the fancy prices quoted 
for alongside deliveries. Loaded boats find a ready market, 
conditions at the piers making it impossible to load freely. 

Quotations to inland points not affected by embargoes are 
easy and demand fairly active. The situation at the mines 
continues unsatisfactory with cars and labor short. Shippers 
are not closing many contracts, most of them preferring 10 
wait until the new working agreement, for the Central 
Pennsylvania district is decided upon. Quotations for new 
business are usually 25 to 30c. above last years prices. 

Prices quoted for loaded boats range from $4.25 to $4.75, 
while the same coals are quoted at from $3 to $3.75 f.o.b. 

Exporters report plenty of inquiries as to prices and sup- 
ply but when it comes to a question of securing vessels there 
is no closing of contracts. Bottoms are very scarce and for 
those available excessive freight rates are asked. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b., Tidewater follow: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.75@4.00 $3.75@4.00 $3.75@4.00 $2.25@2.50 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@38.75 1.95@2.20 
Clearfield: Medium. ..2.. *3.25@3%50) 3.2p@3.00 =. eee 1.70@1.95 
South Forks..... eee 3,50@3.75 oust ee eee 1.95@2.20 
Nanty Glo... s.i0s 8s. see, BeOS 60 ee eee ae ee 1.80@2.05 
Somerset County: Me- 

diam}. .\i; coe 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 1.70@1.95 

Quemahboning.. 5... {ele eens 3.45@3.60 3.45@3.60 1.90@2.05 
West, Virginia Fairmont $ ..0....... 3.10@3.20 3.10@3.20 1.35@1.45 
Fairmont Min6-FUN ss et. tee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.15@1.25 
Western Maryland....... .......... 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 1.45@1.70 

PHILADELPHIA 


Remarkable weather boosts anthracite. Big March ton- 
nage, Prepared sizes very active. Heavy demand for steam 
srades. Dealers anxious about tax refund. Bituminous un- 
changed, but advance expected. 

Anthracite—Some remarkably cold weather, for March, has 
resulted in the busiest the trade ever experienced at this time. 
The retail man is working at maximum capacity and the 
wholesalers are hard pressed to fill orders. Usually at this 
time of the year the individuals flood the market with coal 
at the April circular or 50c. below the prices of the larze 
companies, who as a consequence are forced to curtail work- 
ing schedules heavily. As it is the big interests are work- 
ing full time, except when empty cars are not available and 
they have been able to dispose of their entire production 
at the full circular. The individuals have found it difficult to 
take care of their output and maintain prices, the trade 
in general being disposed to favor the big shippers. The 
dealers who had decided to slow up on their purchases are in- 
creasing requisitions and the buyers who had determined 
on carrying capacity stocks into April are pressing the ship- 
pers for all sizes while in the meantime their storage piles are 
constantly shrinking. 
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Broken coal continues in a strong position and will xo 
doubt maintain its present pace until the anticipated sus- 
pension. Every car that does not have to be applied on a 
contract at $3.35 finds a ready buyer at the circular price of 
$3.60. The March demand for egg coal has been remarkable 
and the companies in particular have a waiting market at 
$3.85. The production of stove is also well sold at $4.10 and 
the demand is sure to remain strong for the next several 
weeks. Chestnut at $4.25 is firmer than early in the month, 
but while the demand calls for the entire production it does 
not warrant drawing on the immense storage piles for any 
noticeable tonnage. 

There is an urgent demand for pea coal. The stocks of 
this size are getting so short that the dealers who thought 
they were comfortably supplied are now becoming alarmed; 
the demand is really remarkable and there would not be a 
pound in the storage yards today had it been possible to pro- 
cure cars to move it. It seems the only time the yards can 
really get a supply of cars is on Sunday, and this week one 
of the large companies was unable to secure labor, even at 
double rates, to work at the yards on account of the ex- 
tremely cold weather. Yet despite the demand the price 
does not advance above the circular of $2.55. The orders have 
piled up until with the present limited car supply it is an im- 
possibility to satisfy some of the best trade. All along the 
big shippers have promised to fill this gap from the storage 
yards, but they have now about given up hope and may re- 
fuse further business on this size. 

Both operators and retail dealers are cheered by the un- 
usually good collections. People are paying promptly for their 
coal, and the trade is really enjoying a period of prosperity 
compared to what they are accustomed to. 

The steam coals continue in most active demand, particu- 
larly buckwheat, and the difficulties were increased this week 
by the railroads confiscating quite a tonnage of this size for 
engine fuel. Rice also continues in big demand, although not 
so much so as the larger size. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment are as fol- 
lows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

BROKEN ARs seicces s cia'sis $3.60 $4.85 1): ne $2.55 $3.30 
Eide vss ste chiar mietetone a yene tay aie AO) Buckwheat......... 1.55 .2,80 
BGGV Git ayccrele ees e%s.e 4.10 5.10 RICO sa sis ce-ee eens .90 1.80 
CHEStN bec ci as oss 6 Ao ORO Barley. i 2: ii sleoes 250) Leal 


Bituminous—There is little apparent change in the mar- 
ket from the standpoint of prices, with the exception of some 
Fairmont grades which have run off 5@15c. a ton compared 
to previous figures; this is due to a large quantity of coal 
being held in this market by embargoes to the north and 
east. The situation is rather uncertain, and while shippers 
report good orders on hand, they are not particularly anxious 
to increase them, as they feel that a rise in price is imminent. 
The consumers, however, act as though all mining difficulties 
are now out of the way, apparently overlooking the fact that 
the miners of the Central Pennsylvania district, which pro- 
duces 50% of the coal reaching this market, are yet to be 
dealt with. Another factor which is causing the seller of 
steam coals to hesitate is the fact that the anthracite inter- 
ests have made little progress toward a new agreement. Ow- 
ing to the embargo at tide coastwise shipments are practically 
shut off. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines are as fol- 
lows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $2.25@2.50 Fairmont gas, $......... $1.65@1.75 


South Fork Miller Vein... 1.85@1.95 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.60@1.70 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1525@1.35 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.35@1.45 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.20@1 30 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.25@1.35 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Export cargoes show some improvement, 
ings fair. Large accumulations on hand. 

The movement from Hampton Roads piers during the past 
week has improved to some extent. The heaviest coast- 
wise movement has been to Bcston and Providence with export 
cargoes heaviest to Canal Zone and Rio Janeiro. Prices on 
the standard grades remain practically the same and the ac- 
cumulation of coal in the railroad yards is somewhat above 
normal, due largely to vessels failing to arrive on dates orig- 
inally nafmed. There is a large amount of vessel tonnage in 
port the early part of the week and with that over due the 
accumulation will soon be cut down considerably. 

A number of vessels loaded at Hampton Roads ports 
have been lost at sea this winter, the last being the “Kana- 
wha” which loaded 2,906 tons from Newport News for Rio de 
Janeiro. This vessel was for a number of years employed in 
the coal trade between Hampton Roads and New England 
ports but when the war caused such a heavy demand for ton- 
nage she was put into the foreign trade. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 











‘ Week Ending 
Railroad Feb. 19 Feb. 26 Mar.4 Mar. 11 Mar. 18 
Norfolk & Western.... 121,156 156,521 119,920 126,540 142,223 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 71,513 87,450 84,849 75,525 60,412 
NATOMMIAN. ©. ful, ato ei 92,243 78,463 66,912 68,598 104,810 
ELOURLS S000 eclbe eee 284,912 322,434 271,681 269,663 307,445 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 

A number of steamers were chartered for Plate coal dur- 
ing the past week, at from $24 to $24.60, with 1,000 tons per 
day discharge, some of these on regular conditions; and the 
others with considerable freight in advance without dis- 
count. It was reported on Friday last that a steamer was 
chartered to load coal at Philadelphia for Rio, at $21 net, 
but we doubt this report as we are offered steamers at $1.50 
less, for the same -voyage. Rates to the Mediterranean are ad- 
vancing, with but little tonnage offered for this class of bus- 
iness. Cuban rates are also advancing, but rates to the Wind- 
ward Islands are unchanged. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 

JERE ee is 8 oe ec $4:75@5.00 Bermuda...............$5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... GvO0mMbouter Vera Cruse ce. oc ve« 7.00@8 .00 
@Mienfuegos. 5.054 /2.,ceeee GtO0sehoutes Lanmpico.s. (its o.cnn. 7.00@8.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.50@7.75 Rio Janeiro............ 19.504 about 
Ste LMCIas «hc osha ete COU FEL Me ATILOB im, bo. es, sade nlc sone 19.50* about 
St. Thomas............. %.00@7.50 Montevideo...........24.60@25.20} 
Barbados:.«.5)) 2.4.2 eee 7.50@7.75 BuenosAires orLaPlata.24.60@25 20+ 
ESITIPStON) ean tonic ccm Gs00G@6225e ROgaNIOgs. Jc foe kok oh, s 26 .40@27 .602 
Curacgotr. ae iamece 7.00@7.25% West Coast of Italy.... 28.80@31.20 
Santiagoond.cicsss sete 6.25 about Barcelona®S........... 26 .40@28.80** 
Guantanamo............ 6.25 about Valparaiso or Callao.... 
Demerara............... 9.00@10.00 Marseilles..............27.60@30.00 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. 

11,000 tons discharge @ 30c. 2 500 discharge. ’Andp.c. * Net, 1,000 
tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: ‘Lay 


days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge, 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

Marine rates have taken another jump this week, and fac- 
tors who were counting on a softening market are facing a 
condition that looks more and more like lasting through the 
season; $2.25 has been paid from Norfolk to Sound ports and 
$2.50 to Boston, and transportation continues scarce. Cer- 
tain owners of steam colliers are chartering their ships trip 
by trip for the present, not caring to tie them up either coast- 
wise or off-shore until there are further developments. 

Boats for New York loading have also advanced from 
90c. to $1.25, with a minimum of time guaranteed for load- 
ing and discharging. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the past week: 


NORFOLK NORFOLK—Continued 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Francesco?? Civita Denis? Paraand Manaos 801 
Am. Transp.? Havana, Ulysses® Canal Zone 12,000 
Ranvik?3 Rio Janeiro 5,000 Acchilles® Canal Zone 12,000 
Hermod® Curacao 5,500 Columbian® Rio Janeiro 10,780 
Daphine? Buenos Aires 4,309 
Winneconne Pernambuco 2,570 NEWPORT NEWS 
Burstad® Manzanillo 1,200 
H. Sherwood St. Michaels 900 Gen. Hub- 
Frances Hyde® Guantanamo 887 bard?? Havana 
R. W. Stevens!* Pernambuco 1,660 Kanawha* Rio Janeiro 2,906 
Yamato Maru? Buenos Aires 4,606 Penadel Rio* Havana 3,600 
B.L. Downs? Para 1,063 Finn* Rio Janeiro 5,000 
Urd® 4,000 Neptune* Santiago 800 


11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

14 C. H. Sprague & Son 


1 Atwater & Co. 
2 Baker Whiteley 
® Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 
5 C. C. Blake Co. 


6 Castner, Curran & Bullitt 

7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

® Hasler Brothers 
10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week 


PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 

Daylight Rio Janeiro 571 H. Palmer River Plate 2,400 $20.00 
J.E.Drake Buenos J. Jones River Plate 1,600 20.00 

Avres 789 Natuna River Plate 1,028 16.00 
Dorothy Bahia 758 Forde Rio Janeiro 1,364 20.00 
R.W.Stev- Pernam- Esther Ann Bahia 631 14.00 

ens buco 1,032 Helvetia Para 424 

Tabor Martinique 2,392 Paul Pagh River Plate 1,408 24.00 
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PITTSBURGH 


Spot coal demand light and negotiations on contract pro- 
ceeding slowly. Labor shortage menaced. Producers op- 
tomistic. 

Demand for spot coal continues rather light and the mar- 
ket is far from active. Domestic consumption is heavier 
than usual for the latter part of March, on account of un- 
seasonably cold weather, but this does not affect the situation 
materially. Any element of weakness is due to the fact that 
there is to be no suspension of mining, this releasing the 
very considerable tonnages of coal that had been stored and 
causing many consumers to take less on contract than usual. 
Producers are feeling very hopeful over the outlook, regard- 
ing the situation at the moment fully as strong as could be 
expected in the circumstances, and expecting the opening of 
the Lake season to bring much stronger market conditions. 
As a result of this attitude operators are rather stiffer in 
their views on contract coal than accords with the attitude 
of buyers and negotiations on contracts are proceeding rather 
slowly. 

The car situation is better; while there are frequent short- 
ages, mining is not interfered with to any extent and it is 
quite possible a more liberal supply of cars would merely ‘n- 
volve a softer market all around. Labor is far from plenti- 
ful and is becoming more and more of a problem. 

We quote free coal as follows, the range in prices being 
due chiefly to Pan Handle steam coal being lower than 
Youghiogheny gas: Slack, $1.10@1.15; mine-run, $1.15@1.30; 


i. 


LUCE eerrereneny 


%-in., $1.25@1.40; 1%-in., $1.85@1.40, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 
BUFFALO 


Market firm. Anthracite moving better than bituminous. 
Car shortage growing worse. ConSumers asking for con- 
tracts but sellers are holding off. 

Bituminous—The movement is not heavy, due to the short 
car supply, the unsteadiness of prices and the growing con- 
fidence on the part of the operator and jobber in the future 
of the market. While this market has not partaken of the 
excitement reported from Pittsburgh, the Allegheny Valley 
operators are holding their coal very firm and feel that the 
outlook is brighter than has been the case for a number of 
years. 

Consumers are making efforts to secure contracts at 
moderate advances over those of a year ago, but as a rule 
the sellers are holding off and feel that there is yet much un- 
certainty as to new prices. There is also the complication of 
the Lake opening, which always disturbs prices. Slack is 
stronger than sizes, but it sometimes accumulates at the jne- 
ginning of the Lake season, so that prices weaken. 

The prices made by Pittsburgh operators a short time azo 
for Buffalo spot sales still hold, but they now apply mainly to 


contracts. Slack sells at about 25c. above these prices: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LUMP 303). ROb sateen ees. sar eee $2.90 $2.75 $2.80 
‘LATeG-GQuantter.ck ore Cen ae PFO AS 2-60 a ee 
Mine run Sette aan sce eis «aoe 2.65 2.50 2.60 
Black /te Se it oe eee a, Hae 2.25 2.20 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, f.o.b., except that east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—The demand has been good all the month, due 
almost entirely to the cold weather. Consumers who had 
about stopped buying for the season have had to lay in 
fresh supplies and are still buying extra coal. The uncer- 
tainty as to April prices puzzles shippers as well as con- 
sumers. Some jobbers are sending out circulars predicting 
that there will not be any reduction this spring. There is also 
the doubt as to the proposed change of sizes. The Erie rail- 
road shippers are loading anthracite into Lake vessels and 
the Lackawanna shippers would do the same if they had a 
trestle, but there is not much surplus coal on hand. ‘The 
local trade is good. Wholesale prices continue as follows 
per gross ton: 


Cars Vessels Cars Vessels 
Grates. anda $5.60 $5.85 Chestnut. -(5 ssn mis $6.10 $6.35 
Ee ie eee 5.85 6.10 Pea, .'.. va cena 4.30 4.55 
StOveS. cy 5 hee 5.85 6.10 Buckwheat........ 3.25 3.50 
TORONTO, CAN. 


Anthracite active. Bituminous quieter with some fluctua- 
tions in prices. Good supplies on hand and shipments coming 
forward more freely. 

Dealers are busy 
weather. Anthracite 


owing to the continuance of severe 
is moving freely though the scarcity 
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of teamsters considerably retards deliveries. Bituminous is 
steady though rather quiet. Stocks are well maintained and 
shipments from mines are moving with less delay. The usual 
spring reduction in the price of anthracite is not consider2d 
likely to be made this season. 

Prices have undergone some fluctuations from day to day, 
present quotations for best grades, per short ton, being as fol- 
lows: Retail, anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; 
pea, $6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; do- 
mestic lump, $6. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bit:- 
minous three-quarter lump, $3.75; screenings, $3.50; Pennsyl- 
vania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack, 


$3.79. 


TOLEDO 

Fear car shortage will hold up Lake movement when navi- 
gation opens. Conditions satisfactory from selling stand- 
point. 

Shippers are beginning to feel some anxiety concerning 
the early Lake movement, because of the car shortage. Coal 
boats are being put into good condition and will be ready to 
start early if cargoes can be provided. Coal is not coming in 
as it usually does at this season and there is practically noth- 
ing on track here at the present time. Coal is already in de- 
mand at the upper docks and there will be plenty of business 
if the railroads can provide sufficient cars to handle it. ‘The 
demand for steam coal is not specially strong and few con- 
tracts are being made. Domestic coal has been selling fairly 
well owing to~some extremely cold weather. Prices are 


holding well. 


COLUMBUS 
The colder weather has stimulated domestic trade slighily. 
Contracting for steam tonnage delayed until working con- 
ditions are settled. Prices slightly weaker. 
The lower temperatures have caused a spurt in the de- 
mand for domestic grades; dealers’ stocks are light and ad-- 
ditional tonnage is necessary. Practically all of the orders 


were for immediate shipment. In the rural districts buv- 
ing is fairly active as farmers are now able to haul coat 
over the roads. Retail prices have been fairly well main- 


tained despite the slackness in demand and dealers are not 
inclined to cut in order to force business. 

In steam circles trade is rather quiet. Contracting is not 
active as producers are holding off until the working condi- 
tions in the various mining sections are settled. Quite a few 
contracts expire after Apr. 1 when contracting will be ac- 
tive. Railroads are requiring a large tonnage for the move- 
ment of trains. 

The prospects for the Lake trade are especially promising. 
Chartering of boats is now about over and it looks like a 
season where boats will be hard to get. The ore trade being 
active will cause many owners to go up the Lakes light. 
Railroads announce that they will adhere strictly to the five- 
day free time rule and thus loading of cars for the Lake trade 
before navigation opens will be stopped. 

Pocahontas is selling better and strength is shown in all 
sections. West Virginia splints are rather weak and prices 
are declining. Gas coal is much higher than a year ago as 
contracts have been made at $1.10 as contrasted to 85c. last 
year. 


Hock- Pom- East Heck- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.50 $1.60 ..... Mine-run......... $1.15 $1.15 $1.05 
Inch anda quarter. 1.40 1.40 $1.40 Nut, pea and slack. .90 .95 .90 
Three-quarter-inch 1.35 1.35 ..... Coarse slack...... 80 -8d.5 80 
NWO: sco eee 1.26 2225s 
CINCINNATI , 


Continued cold weather stiffened the market some but do- 
mestic demand is limited. Steam grades in good demand, and 
contracting is at higher prices. 

The trade was helped out to some extent by some severely 
cold weather which forced buyers into the market, though 
buying was limited, as a rule, to carload lots. Operators 
now expect little of the domestic market until Lake shipping 
starts, and in view of the late season this is not expected at 
an early date. Screenings continue the most active, on ac- 
count of limited production and the great activity in the coke 
market. Prospects for extensive industrial prosperity during 
the year, has stimulated contracting and contract prices. Con- 
Sumers and dealers are beginning to get together on 1916 fuel 
supply, and reports indicate that figures will run from 10 to 
15c. higher than last year. 


DETROIT 

Steam coal more active but less buying in the domestic 
trade. Anthracite sluggish. 

Bituminous—Some of the steam coal users are buying 
more freely; the orders are not large but seem to come more 
regularly than in recent weeks. Three-quarter lump is in 
fairly good demand, but the most interest continues to center 
around fine coal, Domestic grades are duller. Domestic lump 
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from Hocking Valley mines holds at about $1.50. Large 
amounts of consignment coal coming into the city seem to 
have no weakeing effect on the general market and the 
greater proportion is moved at prices closely around schedule. 

Anthracite—Chestnut and stove sizes of anthracite, still 
find buyers, though interest of consumers and retail deal- 
ers appears slight. The present winter schedule of prices 
will continue in force until the end of April. 

Lake Trade—Shippers are still in search of vessel capacity 
to move coal up the Lakes, especially to ports on Lake Mich- 
igan. Several freighters have loaded anthracite at Buffalo 
for delivery when ice conditions permit. It is expected others 
will load soft coal at Lake Erie ports this week. No change 
in rates of 30c. to Lake Superior ports and 35 cents to ports 
near the head of Lake Michigan has been reported. 


guoveuvunccauversannnuancguancaznanencgcngcaecnnauceecgcannecacaneacaceccaccucaacecuuscevascausccucneteeueaceeeaeneeeueuecauacecUuee gece ET 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


No further in- 
Production makes new 


Sharp break the early part of the week. 
terest in contract furnace coke. 
high record. 

The two contracts for furnace coke for delivery to the end 
of the year, reported a week ago, do not seem to be the 
forerunner of any general contracting movement. There are 
very few idle furnaces still to come in, while the majority of 
those in operation are covered on coke for the year rather 
than the half year. Those who must buy for the second 
half seem content to wait, feeling no doubt that if the gen- 
eral iron and steel situation should grow stronger they have a 
protection in the additional byproduct ovens that are to be 
completed in the next few months, as detailed in last report. 

There was a sudden break early in the week for spot 
shipment and there were numerous small offerings at $3.25@ 
3.50, a decline from the market at the close of last week. 
The offerings were in greater number than for weeks past 
although they were only of small tonnages. Last month coke 
sold for second half shipment at $2.50 and although more re- 
cently contracts were closed at $3 it now looks as though 
moderate prices would prevail since there is to be no coal min- 
ing suspension in the union coal districts and Connellsville 
will therefore not be called upon for any coal on that account 
while additional byproduct coke ovens are to begin coming in 
next month. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 11 at 457,- 
894 tons, a new high record for a week on this movement, and 
an increase of 13,552 tons from the preceding week, and ship- 
ments at 463,244 tons, an increase of 25,206 tons. 


Chiecago—Foundry coke has advanced from 25c. to 50e. 
per ton this week. Domestic sizes are quite strong, and re- 
tailers have been heavy buyers. Some trouble is encountered 
in getting enough box cars to make shipments. Prices per 
net ton f.o.b. cars Chicago are as follows: Connellsville, $6.50; 
Wise County, $6.25@6.50; By-Product Foundry, $6.50; By- 
Product Domestic, $5@5.25; Gas House, $4.75. 


St. Louis—A steady coke movement is being maintained for 
all sizes and kind in use for manufacturing purposes. The 
season for domestic demand is nearing the end, consequently 
little is moving. The following prices, per net ton, are in 
effect f.o.b. cars St. Louis. Byproduct (all sizes), $5.25; Gas- 
house (lump and egg), $4.50; Petroleum (lump), $6.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Spot prices soft with weakening tendency. Domestic de- 
mands nil. Steam coals spotty. Contract prices advanciny. 
Anthracite shows slight improvement, 

Inactivity prevails in Western trade circles this week, the 
weather being warm and springlike. Prices show a soft- 
ening tendency and the domestic demand has ceased almost 
entirely. Coarse steam coals are spotty, but screenings gen- 
erally maintain their strength. West Virginia coals are far 
from buoyant, and prices in Western territory except on mine- 
run are weak. Moderate temperatures have brought about » 
slackening in demand on the part of retailers for domestic 
sizes, and dealers seem to be endeavoring to make present 
stocks carry them over into the warm weather. The wage 
settlement has also caused dealers to feel that no hasty ac- 
tion is necessary in renewing their supplies. 

More or less attention is centered on contract business. 
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effect of the increased wages upen the cost of production. 
Local wage settlements yet to be made in many districts will 
have more or less effect on future quotations. It is said the 
contract market is stronger than it was last year; fine coal 
seems sure to rise 5c. to 10c. per ton. Efforts are being put 
forth to make contract prices the minimum figures at which 
spot fine coal will be sold during the season. It is evident that 
there will be considerable sparring as to new prices before 
contracting will reach a settled basis. In some quarters it 
was expected that a marked break in prices would occur as a 
result of the wage settlement in New York, but this was not 
the case. Car supply has been abundant, and transportation 
of Western coals has not been delayed. 


CHICAGO 


Domestic demand slumps. 
Screenings very strong. 

Franklin County operators will ask $1.45 for domestic 
6-in. lump, egg and No. 1 nut after Apr. 1, which is 10c. higher 
than the circular prices last year. Box car shipments will 
call for 10c. per ton extra. No. 2 nut will be sold at$1.35: 
No. 3 chestnut and No. 4 pea at $1.25; mine-run at $1.25, and 2- 
in. screenings at 90c. Domestic business at Southern Illinois 
mines this week has disappeared, and a good deal of unsold 
coal has accumulated. The few orders filled have been shipped 
at concessions. Retailers are apparently waiting for the new 
price list before replenishing supplies. Screenings have been 
firm at around 95c. to $1. The mines have been operating 
about half time. Williamson County mines have had about 
four days operating time this week. 

Springfield coals are quiet with screenings fairly steady at 
85c. to 90c. per ton. The demand for coarse steam sizes has 
declined perceptibly. 

Indiana domestic demand is light, and the steam movement 
is slackening. Railroads have begun to use coal from stor- 
age piles instead of taking shipments direct from the mines; 
retailers are cleaning up surplus stocks, and are buying 
only for present needs. The demand for screenings, however, 
exceeds the supply, and prices for fine coal have stiffened 


Spot coal sold at concessions. 


somewhat. 
Dissatisfaction is expressed by the trade over the new 
circular covering West Virginia smokeless coals. The in- 


creased mine-run basis will not be effective in this terri- 
tory. Mine-run continues firm, but prepared sizes are moving 
at heavy concessions. It is hoped that the opening of navi- 
gation will afford some relief to the situation. 

Most Kentucky coals are soft except Miller’s Creek, prices 
for which remain unchanged. Quotations in some instances 
have been greatly reduced to move ears in transit and pre- 
vent demurrage. Increased efforts are being made by some 
Kentucky shippers to place additional tonnage, particularly 
gas coals, in Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana and 
Kentucky coals will undoubtedly be an increasing factor in 
competing with West Virginia, Indiana and Lake coals in that 
territory. 

The anthracite situation is a speculative one, and most re- 
tailers are awaiting the outcome of the Hastern negotiations 
to see whether there will be any advance in the cost of pro- 
ducing coal or change in sizes. Retailers’ stocks are light, and 
they show indifference as to future needs. But little buying 
will be done until after Apr. 1. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


Williamson and 


Knox and 
Iranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump...... $1.50@1.75 $1.40@1.65 $1.60@1.70 $1.50@1.65 $1.60@1.70 
Steam lump . 1.25@1.35 1.20@1 30 1.25@1.30 1.35 
23 and 3-in. 

inbhost Orgran 5 me 1.30@1.35 Be ts 1.25@1.30 
1}-in. lump. era 1.30@1.35 1.25@1.35 ¥ 
Egg 1.50@1.75 1 40@1.65 1.20@1.25 1.251.45 1.25@1.35 
Nut 1.50@1.75 1.45@1.65 nt 1.15@1.30 1.15@1.25 
No.lwashed 1.50@1.75 ae aoe me 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.75 ad ye : 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 : we. a8 
Mine-run... 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 1.05@1.15 
Screenings. 95@1.00 .85@ .90 .80@ .85 .90@ .95 .90@1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $! 50@1.75 $1.35@2.40 $1.50@2.00 $1.50@2.00 $1.75@1.85 
lj-in.lump. 1.30@1.35 1.25@1.35 nc opie 1.50@1 65 
Eegg........ 1.50@1.65 1.25@2.00 1.50@2.00 1.50@2 00 1.60@1.75 
iSite wee 1.50 1.15@1.70 1.40@1.65 1.40@1.75 ate 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.75 weet Psat a 
No. 2 nut.. 1.°0 tone aie 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.25 1.25@1.40 1.20@1.40 1 10@1.25 
Screenings. . .95@1 00 .85@1.00 eae ae 75@1 OC 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Less pressure for coal but the market continues firm. 
Occasional shortages are noted. 

There has been less pressure for coal since the wage agree- 
ment was effected, though it developed that there is some 


Shippers generally seen unable as yet to determine the exact uncertainty as to whether the scale arranged at the New 
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York conference will be confirmed by the Indiana miners. It 
is understood that the new agreement will not provide for 
any increase at all at the mines in the northern part of the 
state, but the International officers are endeavoring to con- 
vince the miners that the agreement was arranged upon as be- 
ing to the best interest of the national industry. 

Consumers are inclined to hold out for lower prices, but 
the inadequate car supply is affecting the rate of delivery 
and proving a strong sustaining influence in the market, 
and operators continue firm on prevailing prices. Consumers 
are occasionally hard-pressed for coal to keep their plants 
operating, due to the irregular delivery, but as a rule the 
storage supplies accumulated in anticipation of a possible 
suspension have been of material assistance in carrying 
consumers over. 


ST. LOUIS 


Domestic movement continues light. Industrial consump- 
tion falling off. Lump prices decline. Screenings inactive and 
slightly weaker. 

The market has about reached the stage usually set for 
early April. The dealer is devoting his efforts to the move- 
‘ment of yard reserves which are disappearing rapidly. His 
purchases in the market are at the minimum and only when 
a carload has been sold in advance of delivery. The colder 
weather of the past few days has failed to stir up anything, 
Prices for domestic sizes have declined 10 to 15c. per ton. 

Manufacturers have cut off all storage orders and many 
have commenced using their storage piles while others are 
only buying the minimum amount for immediate necessities. 
The result borders upon the customary spring depression. 
Prices covering all of the larger steam sizes are being gradu- 
ally forced downward with a drop during the week of 5 to 10c. 
per ton. Screenings are temporarily inactive and while hold- 
ing better than any other size, they have slumped off in 
spots 5c. per ton. 

Little demand exists for high grades from Southern Illi- 
nois. Large stocks are accumulating at the mines and prices 
are lower by 25 to 35c. per ton. Transit and demurrage coal 
is offered at 50c. per ton off the list. Screenings while show- 
ing a firmer tendency have suffered slightly in prices. 

Operating time in the Standard, Intermediate, Mt. Olive and 
Staunton and Montgomery County districts varies from one to 
five days per week. In Williamson and Franklin Counties 
from three to six days per week. 

Following is the range of prices, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at 


the mines: 
Williamson Staunton 
and and Mont- Inter- 

Franklin Mt. Olive gomery Co. mediate Standard 
8-in’ Jump eae: ene) eee ee eae et $1.15@1.40 $1.00@1.15 
6-in. lump.. $1.35@1.75 $1.25@1.40 $1.25@1.40 1.15@1.40 1.00@1.15 
3-in lump. LasO@ lo. .on 8. 2). op) eee ee 1 1S@1AGH eee eee 
2-in. humps. UaebO@ 1:40 PL 16@1 2b eee eee 1.10@1.20 .80@1.00 

sins tomips 1/220 @ 1.40) % nk ere 1.15@1.25. 1.05@1.45 .80@1,00 
6x3-invegges, Disa i= 10... see 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.40 1.00@1.15 
6x25 egy See ee een ae ees 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 .80@ .90 
6x13-in. egg 1.20@1.40 .......... 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 .80@ .90 
Nos T-nutg2 6120@ 1:50 wes. ee 2) 1.15@1125) 105@A81s .80@1.00 
No. 2nut.. 1.15@1.40 201 OOS eas .90@1.05 .75@ .90 
Mine run... 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.10 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 -80@ .90 
Screenings.. .80@ .90 .75@ .90 75@ .90 .70@ .80 -70@ .80 

Washed: 
No. i nutes) 1) b0@1275'o140@ 1.50 see eee 1.40@1.50 1.40@1 50 
No: 2)nut:.. 6 1225@1 250. 21 525@)1- 40a eee 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 
No.8 Dut.) le 25@ 1.5071 25 @15307" See eee 1.25@1.385 1.25@1.35 
No. 4 pea.. 1.20@1.40. 1:15@1.25  .......4%8; 1 15@1 325) Sat @ 125 
No. 5 slack. .80@ .90 F80@ 1200'S) eee .75@ .85 .75@ .85 


KANSAS CITY 


Domestic coal is overabundant, with prices tending to a 
decline. Moderate temperatures have reduced the demand 
sharply. The steam-coal demand continues strong, with prices 
firm and supplies adequate. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for November and December of 1914 and 
1915 and for the full years: 














; November ——December——~ ————— Year 
State 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Missouri... 252,105 276,728 285,547 267,715 2,762,211 2,722,463 
Kansas..... 591,383 611,877 643,213 634,223 6,162,776 6,134,950 
Arkansas... 141,554 174,867 123,737 111,003 1,643,881 1,379,427 
Oklahoma... 332,515 287,418 352,267 306,282 3,379,031 2,990,430 
1,317,557 1,350,890 1,404,764 1,319,223 13,947,899 13,227,27 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 


w. Ry. during February and the preceding three months in 
short tons: 
November December January February 
Pocahontas Field........ 1,482,015 1,387,033 1,487,189 1,434,153 | 
Tug River District...... 339,154 328,558 343,516 333,102 
Thacker District........ 268,299 258,980 284,135 254,953 
Kenova District......-.. 92,587 86,724 89,459 83,218 
Clinch Valley District.... 118,553 123,528 131,242 124,626 
Other N. & W. Territory. yy ae TEP TE 4,547 3,616 
Total N. & W. Fields.. 2,305,885 2,191,950 2,340,088 2,233,668 
Williamson & Pond Cree 90,052 87,365 96,436 100,985 
Tug River & Ky. R.R.... 57,039 51,919 58,045 50,925 
All other railroads...... 245,730 139,593 158,840 168,798 
Grand total. 7-1-0 2,698,706 2,470,827 2,653,409 2,554,376 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Shipments of coal over this road for January of the current 
vear amounted to 471,158 short tons. 
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I,C. C. DECISIONS 
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I. C. C., No. 669 Investigation and Suspension Docket—Coal 
from Colorado and Wyoming mines. 

Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal in carloads 
from mines in Colorado and Wyoming to destinations in Ne- 
braska and Colorado on the lines of the Union Pacific R.R. 
not justified. 

I. C. C.—No. 6770—Weston Dodson & Co., and Charles M. 
Dodson & Co. vs. Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. 

Reparation awarded on account of unreasonable rates 
charged for the transportation of anthracite coal from Beaver 
Brook colliery and Coleraine colliery, in the Lehigh anthracite 
coal region in Pennsylvania, to Elizabethport, N. J., for trans- 
shipment. 

1. C .C. No. 7804—E. Rickards vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Rates for the transportation of mine-prop logs in car- 
loads from Thelma and Vaughan, N. C., to Portsmouth, Va., 
found to have been unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 
Reasonable and nondiscriminatory rates prescribed for the 
future. 
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| -«- FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Mar. 8—Prices are somewhat irregular in consequence of 
shortage of tonnage. Quotations are approximately as fol- 


lofs: 

Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.20@7.68 ' 
Best seconds..........+. Nominal Seconds: )).. 50 staeone eee 6.48@6.72 
Seconds................ $7.20@8.28 Best Cardiff smalls...... 3.72@3.96 
Best dry coals...../)... 7.44@7.92 Cargo smalls. ..:.0. 050% 2.40@3.12 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
3arry, While those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freight—Due to tonnage scarcity rates show a further 
sharp advance all round, and are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar.........: $12.60 Nap lesnetaa eee $21.00 St. Vincent...... $10.80 
Marseilles....... 20.26 Alexandria...... 21.60 River Plate..... 13.20 
JM Psa Wiis fe oc 16.40 Port Said....... 22:80 
Genow. nt 21.60 Las Palmas..... 10.32 


CHINA 

Shanghai, Feb. 17—Since a month ago the market in Japan 
has advanced very rapidly owing to the greatly increased 
activity in several industries in Japan, both on land and at 
sea and the freight market has gone up so phenomenally 
prices have advanced to such an extent as to make business 
next to impossible. 

In Shanghai there has been no actual business done re- 
cently on account of the Chinese New Year holidays but the 
market remains very active and prices are firm. 


Fushun Coal—Very short supplies. 

Kailan Coal—Deliveries are being maintained under con- 
tract which takes all available tonnage. Any prospective 
buyers will be forced to pay a big advance on recent prices 
and figures quoted are quite nominal. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
The South African coal production for the past four years 
compares as follows: 1912, 8,117,078 tons; 19138, 8,801,216; 
1914, 8,477,923; 1915, 8,281,311. 
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, NODAY we write with a steel 
pen and dry the ink witha 
blotter—formerly we used a 

quill and waved the paper in the 

air. We can now communicate 
with Peking in an hour—it used to 
take a year. Wecan go a thousand 
miles practically overnight, sleep 
in comfort and live on the best in 
the land—the same journey once 
required a month. Mothers used 
to bring up their own children— 
now the job is left mostly to stran- 
gers. For recreation, our tired busi- 
ness man would saw wood or go 
hunting—now he chases a little 
white ball over a 60-acre lot. When 

a fellow finally lands near the lad- 

der’s top, the doctor takes charge of 

him and he is put on an oatmeal 
diet for the rest of his sorry life. 

This is a great age—an era of mar- 

vels. Could our forefathers return 

and see us, they would hang their 


heads, acknowledge they were 
““‘pikers,”’ and blushingly retire to 
oblivion. However, though times 


have changed and the ways of do- 
ing things are different, the same 
principles underlie success now as 
was the case 100 or 1,000 years ago. 
Men succeed today for the same 
reason they did in all of our yester- 
days. Truth has not changed; 
neither has honesty, energy, perse- 
verance, fidelity, charity and all the 
other fundamentals of a proper ex- 
istence. The passing of time has 





only proved that methods have 
changed, not human morals. 


We must do the work we are quali- 
fied to perform. General Grant 
was one of the greatest military 
geniuses the world ever knew, buta 
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EN succeed be- 
M cause they take 
pains to succeed. 

The element of luck doesn’t 
enter tnto such calcula- 
tions. We must believe 
in the thing we do, whether 
it ts selling a pair of sus- 
penders, driving a mule or 
managing a mine. Con- 
viction convinces — sin- 
cerity compels. And this 
goes for the mule just 
mentioned as much as for 
the suspenders or the mine. 
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rank failure in business. Appom- 
attox was his Austerlitz, but Wall 
Street his Waterloo. Were it not 
for his biography, written when his 
life was fast ebbing away, his family 
would have been left in a depend- 
ent condition. 


Most men owe success to the fact 
that all props were knocked out 
from under them. If we are always 
seeking the help of others, we will 
never be able to ride out the storms 





that besiege us. Being born a no- 
body is.generally a blessing. Co- 
lumbus was the son of a weaver; 
Homer, of a small farmer; Demos- 
thenes, of a cutler; Franklin, of a 
soap boiler; Shakespeare, of a wool 
stapler. Robert Burns was a 
plowman; Napoleon came from an 
obscure family in Corsica; Lincoln 
was a rail splitter; Grant, a tanner; 
Garfield, a towboy on a canal. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt started with 
$50 given him by his mother, A. T. 
Stewart swept out his own store, 
and John Jacob Astor sold apples 
in the streets of New York. 


A weak man by concentrating his 
powers on a single object can ac- 
complish more than a strong man 
who devotes his attention and time 
to many things. Much of our trou- 
ble is due to not‘knowing our own 
desires and not properly under- 
standing our own aims. There is 
an old saying: ‘‘He who pursues 
two hares at once does not catch 
the one and lets the other go.” 


There are many essentials to suc- 
cess, but the greatest is will power. 
The will to labor is even more nec- 
essary than the power to achieve. 
Brains are secondary to a fixed 
determination. One writer gives 
these three secrets of success: 
Piety, Probity and Perseverance— 
a gracious soul, a blameless life and 
a forceful will. The last is not least. 














EVERYTHING IN MANKIND IS HABIT, EVEN VIRTUE ITSELF. 


At first we carry our habits; later they carry us. Long ago a wise man said: 


“Sow an act and you reap a 


habit; sow a habit and you reap a character; sow a character and you reap adestiny.’”’ We must fight and 
conquer ourselves. No man ever drifted upstream. Success lies below the surface, and to find it we must dig. 
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[Knowing where and how others have failed is just as 
essential to individual success as a knowledge of how to 
succeed. A recent Foreword in Coal Age called attention 
to a serious accident resulting from carelessness and 
indifference to mine rules. In publishing the Foreword 
mentioned we suggested that our readers submit accounts 
of accidents due to carelessness that had come to their 
notice. The following short articles are in response to 
our request and should be both interesting and helpful 
to all mining men. We invite still other readers to send 
us accounts of accidents that might have been avoided 
had not carelessness prevailed.—Editor. | 


Shotfirer Mills Eighteen Men 
By U. 8S. WILson 


In a certain dusty mine that generated gas a disastrous 
explosion occurred, resulting in the death of 28 men. 
After this accident the mine was put on the locked 
safety-lamp system, and shotfirers were appointed to 
fire all shots, these shotfirers not being allowed to enter 
the mines to shoot places until all the men were safely 
outside the mine. 

This rule was lived up to for some time. In the 
course of a few months, however, the shotfirers began to 
enter the mine before all the men were on top. The 
result was that they began shooting holes before the 
men got out of the mine. Here’s the result: 

One evening a shotfirer set off an explosion which not 
only killed himself and another shotfirer, but also 16 
other men who had not reached the surface, and would 
have killed 100 if they had been in the mine. The 
explosion was so terrific that it rattled windows in the 
homes of people a mile from the mouth of the mine. Is 
not this a fair example of the death and disaster that are 
sure to result eventually where carelessness prevails, and 
does it not prove the worthlessness of a rule unless the 
rule is enforced ? 


Failed To Place Timbers 
By PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENT 


A miner with years of experience had driven a chamber 
for 150 ft. with a very good roof which had required 
little or no timbering. The assistant foreman on one 
of his morning examinations found a change in the 
condition of the roof at the face. He also discovered 
that the miner had gone home on the previous day with 
about enough loose coal to load a car. He notified the 
miner when he arrived at the fireboss’ station to report 
for work, to stand two sets of timbers before cutting 
or loading any more coal at the face. The assistant 
foreman, after he had passed his men, proceeded to the 
chamber in question and instructed the driver not to give 
any empty cars to the miner. He had already attended 
to the sending of the suitable timbers to the place. 

The car containing the props was placed just outside 
the bad roof, and the miner and his laborer proceeded 
to place them. The mine foreman, to whom the assistant 
foreman had reported the condition of the place, visited 
the miner during the day and found him standing the 
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timber in accordance with the assistant foreman’s in- 
structions. He again warned him not to work at the 
face until the bad roof had been secured. 

On his round on the following morning the assistant 
foreman found that one set of timber had been satis- 
factorily placed and apparently nothing done at the face. 
The miner on entering the mine was again warned to 
stand the second set before he attempted to do any work 
at the face. He proceeded to his place and was cutting 
the hitches for the timber when the assistant foreman 
arrived. Shortly after the latter left the place, however, 
he unloaded the timber from the car, then he and his 
laborer concluded to load the coal at the face into the 
car and to stand the timber later. They undoubtedly 
had concluded that the assistant foreman would not 
come in again until tomorrow; that the roof had stayed 
up now for several days, and as it had been good all 
the way up the place, would stay up until they loaded 
the loose coal; that their earnings for the day would 
perhaps be a little better for the car of coal than for 
the timber. 

They had only partly loaded the car when the roof 
fell. The miner was horribly crushed and the laborer 
seriously injured. “Another broken rule” had deprived 
another family of husband and father. Another life had 
been added to the number of fatalities which swells the 
percentage of fatal accidents due to roof falls. Mr. Miner, 
Mr. Laborer, does it pay? 


Neglect Results in Man Being 
Badly Scalded 


By A. 8S. HELPER 


One Saturday evening on coming out of the mine I 
met the foreman. He stopped, hesitated a moment, and 
then said to me: “Will you fire for us to-night? Our 
right man is off duty. There won’t be much to do, as 
we are putting one boiler off to be cleaned tomorrow.” 
I said I would, and went home, got my supper and 
reported at 6 o’clock for duty. 

It took the dayman about two minutes to inform 
me that No. 1 boiler was to be put out. I was to draw 
the fire, cut it off from No. 2 and let the steam go 
down until it did not show on the gage before I opened 
the blowoff valve. I followed his instructions to the 
letter; opened the blowoff valve and then went back into 
the boiler room (the valve was outside, and it was very 
cold, being in the winter). When I thought the boiler 
was drained, I went out again to see, and there was not 
a drop on the blowoff pipe, so I concluded it was empty. 

I then got a short plank, placed it in the firedoor, 
got a monkey wrench and torch, opened the smokestack 
doors, walked up this plank, set the torch down on my 
left, took the yoke off the manhead and tapped the 
head slightly to see how tight it was. The head fell in, 
and the water gushed out, striking me on the breast and 
knocking me backward off the plank. As this rushing 
water came down over me, it put my torch out and left 
me in the dark. I kept my presence of mind, and got 
to a place where the water could not reach me. Was I 
scalded? Yes, too horribly for me to attempt to describe. 
The reader may imagine. 


April 1, 1916 


The cause was a piece of scale which had worked over 
the blowoff pipe where it entered the boiler, sediment 
collecting around it so that the water could not drain 
out of the boiler. The firemen had been unable to blow 
down the water in this boiler for some time. Hence the 
necessity for blowing out the boiler. 

Here’s the lesson: If the dayman had told me of this 
condition and had left it to my own knowledge, I should 
have opened the blowoff valve when the steam gage 
showed a pressure of 10 to 12 lb. That would have 
forced the sediment under this piece of scale, and the 
boiler would have been drained. This is not the best 
boiler practice under normal conditions, but it is often 
wise to meet an abnormal condition with an unusual 
practice. 


Took a Chance and Lost 
By RicHarp RowLaND 


On Jan. 22, 1916, I was a driver in the mines and 
hauled coal from the day shift working in a place where 
the men were taking a stump out by pickwork. These 
day miners left the roof in a bad condition when they 
had finished their shift. 

The night shift came in immediately, and seeing a 
chance to get pick coal for which they get 72c. per ton, 
they took the risk, and instead of starting a new machine 
place they started to load a car. 

As soon as they commenced to dig at the stump, the 
place started to work, and the props began breaking 
around them. ‘This caused them to vacate the place, 
leaving the loaded car and tools behind. But as the 
place did not cave immediately, they came to the con- 
clusion they would go back and save the car and the 
tools. They gambled with death and lost; for as soon as 
they started to push the car, two men in front and two 
behind, the rock came down and buried the two men 
who were at the rear end of the car. 

By superhuman efforts they were taken out alive. One 
of them, James Warner, I helped home to his heart-broken 
wife, where he died ten minutes afterward, and the other, 
John Rowland, is crippled so badly that he is walking 
with the aid of crutches. 

Every day in the mines you can see men risking their 
lives, not because the mine foreman advises them to 
do so, but because they prefer risking their lives and 
penalizing their families for the sake of getting a few 
extra paltry dollars. 


Death Results from a Broken 
Mine Law 
By F. B. Hicks 


I wish to relate a real happening that caused death 
to a miner and injury to his laborer at the Delaware 
& Hudson Coal Co.’s No. 5 mine at Plymouth, Penn., 
some time ago. A miner broke rule 30, article 12, of 
the Anthracite Mining Law. 

He worked in the next chamber to me. It was the 
second hole he had blasted that day. I was in his 
chamber when he finished loading and tamping the first 
of the two holes. 
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This miner had no scraper to clean out his holes. 
Such a device would have cost him 25c. at a supply 
store. He was in the habit of cleaning his holes with 
the head of his drill, but this method does not clean all 
the fine dirt from the hole. 

I told him then he was breaking the mining laws and 
explained the danger he was in, but he only laughed and 
said, “When you have worked underground as many 
years as I have, you will know how to mine coal.” I 
was a young miner, he was an old one. 

He drilled the second hole and made up the powder; 
the blast was in the crosscut. He told me he was going 
to shoot, and I retreated to the gangway. When I heard 
the shot, knowing he did not have time to tamp the hole, 
I ran up to him, only to find him with the drill right 
through his stomach and almost every bone in his body 
broken. 

He had tried to ram powder back in the hole with 
the drill when the cartridge was tightened with fine dirt. 
When I reached him he was still conscious, and the last 
words he said in the ambulance on his way to the hospital 
fifteen minutes before he died were, “Hicks, if I had 
only listened to you!” 


Milled by Fall of Top Coal 
By CHIEF ENGINEER 


Here is another fatality added to the ever-increasing 
list of those caused by carelessness. 

A miner who had been working in the same breast 
for two months, who knew the exact conditions of the 
place and just what he should have done under those 
conditions, ignored them and met his death. 

The shots at the face had failed to bring down the 
top coal. This is often loose, and the miner knows 
that it should be carefully sounded before any work at 
the face is attempted. 

This man, without bothering to make an examination 
of the top coal, started to drill his hole, and the coal 
being loose, it fell on him, killing him instantly. 

How can such accidents be avoided if the miner will 
not profit by his knowledge, teaching and experience ? 





Returned to Shot Too Soon 
By SAMUEL JONES 


In the year 1900, in the Elk River shaft, Punxsutaw- 
ney, a man by the name of Geary lost his life and his 
partner narrowly escaped the same fate. It was near 
time for changing shifts, and they had drilled two holes 
in the bottom of the solid rock. In order to save time 
they lit both fuses at once, going back to wait the results. 
One shot exploded, and Geary, never waiting for the 
second shot to go off, rushed back, thinking it had 
missed. He was just reaching down to pull out the fuse 
when it went off, tearing him to pieces. He lived a 
short time, but never regained consciousness, 

This is one case where five minutes’ time would have 
meant one less accident, one life saved and for many 
relatives and friends joy instead of sorrow. Such 
instances should convince all miners that a few hours, 
let alone minutes, will often prove a profitable investment. 
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By S. W. Symons* 





SY NOPSIS—The installation of cross-compound 
corliss-engine-driven two-stage compressors in the 
place of the straight-line machines which had been 
installed only a short time before resulted in appre- 
ciable savings in coal, in labor and in boiler ca- 
pacity. 





Many coal operators consider that a low fuel cost is suf- 
ficient reason for installing low first-cost equipment re- 
gardless of the operating economy to be expected. 

This is particularly to be noted in the case of the much- 
abused air compressor. Reliability was and still is con- 
sidered a factor of prime importance, and the “old re- 
liable” straight-line simple-engine-driven compressor was 
almost invariably chosen. 

Of late years operators have come to realize more and 
more that the high-class duplex type, with compound 
steam cylinder and corliss-valve gear and two-stage air 





THE NEW COMPRESSOR IN OPERATION 


ends, will give equally if not more reliable service, to- 
gether with a degree of economy so far ahead of the 
straight-line machine as to warrant its installation when 
fuel is even as low as 40c. a ton. 

An instance of particular interest is that of the Kings- 
ton Coal Co., at Kingston, Penn., which some time ago 
discarded two straight-line tandem-compound compressors 
(which had been in use only four years) and replaced 
them with a single duplex corliss machine with compound 
steam cylinders and two-stage air cylinders. 

This installation is of interest to the coal operator, 
since it shows in round numbers the saving made possible 
by the installation of refined, uptodate equipment. 

Several years ago a consulting engineer—a salesman 
representing the Ingersoll-Rand Co.—stopped at the No. 4 





*New York, N. Y. 


breaker of the Kingston Coal Co., where there were: two 
tandem-compound Meyer valve compressors, each having 
a rated capacity of 2,600 cu.ft. of free air per minute. 
The master mechanic made the statement that they were 
constantly installing boilers at this particular place, as 
their compressors were extravagant users of steam. The 
salesman suggested that instead of buying boilers they 
should buy an economical air compressor and save the 
expense of extra boilers and the continuous handling of 
coal. ‘To drive the argument home, cards were taken from 
the compressors and a statement made of the saving that 
could be expected. 


THrE Compressors Hap BEEN INSTALLED RECENTLY 


The master mechanic stated that the compressors had 
been installed only a little over three years and it would 
not be possible to get his company to throw them out and 
purchase new ones. 

For 16 months the salesman continued to pound the 
Kingston company in an endeavor to secure the installa- 
tion of a single corliss unit in place of the two straight- 
line machines, using operating economy as the “big stick,” 
until finally an order was placed for a 30-in.-stroke corliss 
compressor having compound steam cylinders of 20 and 38 
in. diameter and two-stage air cylinders of 2014 and 3314 
in. diameter. ‘The machine when operating at 120 r.p.m. 
has a rated capacity of 3,336 cu.ft. to 100-lb. pressure. 
The order was finally placed and the machine installed 
and put in operation. 

The mechanical engineer of the Kingston Coal Co. re- 
lates the incident that he was in the compressor house 
when the new compressor was turned on to carry the load 
and the two discarded compressors were shut down, and 
that after it had been in operation about 30 min., the 
foreman of the boiler house rushed up to the compressor 
house window and exclaimed, “What in h— is going on 
here? Aren’t you going to run the compressors today ?” 


Tue Recorps SHow ReEsutts ATTAINED 


After about two months of operation the following 
data, taken from the master mechanic’s records, , were 


submitted : 


The records show that the company has been able to shut 
down three 300-hp. B. & H. boilers. In the working day of 24 
hr. it was able to save 48 tons of coal per day, which is valued 
at 40c. per ton, making a saving of $19.20 per day on coal. The 
water meters show that it is saving $1.44 per day on water. 
It saves $5.28 on labor, making a total of $25.92 per day saved. 
As this plant operates continuously for 365 days per year, it 
makes a total net saving of $9,460.80 per year. In addition to 
this it has been able to dispense with $21,000 worth of boiler 
plant. It figures that the new compressor, installed on the 
foundation, cost $13,500. 


The compressor was at first operated noncondensing, 
but later a condensing plant was installed, resulting in a 
still greater saving. 

This company has recently installed a duplicate of this 
machine and also an Erie City Lentz engine, which shows 
that it realizes thoroughly the saving that can be obtained 
by the installation of economical equipment, even in a 
region where coal is valued at only 40c. a ton. 


April 1, 1916 
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By J. J. O°; CoNNELL 





SYNOPSIS—The centrifugal pump, both under- 
ground and in the boiler plant, proved in service 
that it could effect decided savings in initial cost 
and in operating expense. Other considerations, 
such as convenience and ease of inspection, were 
also mn favor of the centrifugal unit. 





The cost of mine drainage is one of the biggest problems 
in coal mining. Its successful solution means a lower pro- 
duction cost and a greater tonnage. 

Until recent years reciprocating piston or plunger 
pumps were employed for this work. The advent, how- 
ever, of low-cost electricity and its increasing application 
for power transmission in mining work, together with its 
ease of installation and flexibility, as well as the small 
maintenance expense of the system, have resulted in the 
development and successful adoption of centrifugal 
pumps to meet coal-mining conditions and requirements. 

The chief advantages of this type of pump are large 
capacity, absence of complicated parts, economy of space, 
lower cost of installation and maintenance, greater effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Until July, 1914, the West End Coal Co., of Mocanaqua, 
Penn., has used reciprocating pumps, but decided to test 
the value of centrifugal machines in mine drainage. 
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THE TURBINE-DRIVEN BOILER-FEED PUMP 


LORE yea 


When the third level of the Lee drift, similar to that 
shown in Fig. 4, had been reached, it was found neces- 
sary to install a pump with a capacity of 400 gal. per min. 
against a 110-ft. head. To meet these conditions with 
another duplex center-packed plunger pump, similar to 
that already installed on the second level, would require 
a size 14x814x10 in., having overall dimensions of 8 ft. 
4 in. in length, and 3 ft. 2 im in width and weighing 
approximately 5,400 Ib. 

To install a triplex pump similar to the one employed 
in the first level would require a size of 9x10 with overall 
dimensions 5 ft. 3 in. wide, 9 ft. 10 in. long and 9 ft. 10 in. 
high, weighing about 5 tons. Furthermore, the water in 
this mine was quite acidulous, necessitating the use of a 
pump having the water end made of acid-resisting bronze 
or similar material, which would considerably increase 
the cost. 


EstiMATES FAVORED THE CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


Kstimates proved that a decided saving could be effected 
by installing a 4-in. single-phase double-suction Cameron 
centrifugal pump, operated by a 35-hp. motor at 1,600 
r.p.m. This pump only occupied a space 5 ft. 11 in. long, 
2 ft. 14 in. wide and 2 ft. 3 in. high, the weight being 

3,120 lb. 

As the power to operate this pump was received through 
wires, it was easily installed, since there were no steam, 
air or exhaust pipes that had to be connected to it. 





FIG. 2. THE MOTOR-DRIVEN MINE-DRAINAGE PUMP 
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FIG. 3. THE POWER PLANT 


All of the advantages expected from this installation, as 
described, were more than realized in operation. The 
pump not only gave the rated output of 400 gal. per min., 
but when necessary gave 20 per cent. greater capacity. 
After a year’s service, a close examination showed that 
despite the acidity of the water, the impellers, bearings 
and inside of the casing were in excellent condition, and 
the pump is still giving a high efficiency. 

There was also a decided decrease in the cost of mainte- 
nance with this pump, since it merely required an occa- 
sional change of packing and could be quickly examined. 


A BoruEerR-FEED PumMP Was INSTALLED 


The mine management was so well pleased with the re- 
sult secured from this pump that it favorably considered 
the installation of another similar unit for boiler feeding. 
At this boiler plant no fresh water is available, since that 
of the Susquehanna River is strongly diluted with acid 
at this point. A suction line was consequently laid across 
the river bottom to a small creek on the opposite side. 
The water from this creek was pumped to a large tank 
at the head of the breaker, similar to that shown in Fig. 
3. From this tank it flowed by gravity through a pipe 
line about 2 mi. long to a reservoir near the boiler plant. 

A 14x814x15-in. duplex pot-valve outside-packed 
plunger pump was being used at this plant. This occu- 
pied a space 12 ft. 1 in. long by 3 ft. 3 in. wide and 
weighed 9,000 lb. This machine developed 32 hp.-and 
used 120 lb. of steam per horsepower per hour. 

A careful comparison proved that this work could be 
done by a 214-in. three-stage turbine-driven centrifugal 
pump operating at 2,500 r.p.m. with a steam pressure of 
120 lb. and a back pressure of 5 lb. The capacity was 
placed at 200 gal. per min. against a 430-ft. head. This 
pump received its water under a head, forced it through 
a closed feed-water heater which was provided with 400 
ft. of 3-in. pipe and then forced it 200 ft. farther to a 
battery of four boilers having an aggregate horsepower of 
1,800. 

The steam turbine consumed 2,460 Ib. of steam per hour 
as against 3,840 lb. by the duplex plunger pump, making 
a saving in steam consumption of 1,380 lb. per hour, 33,- 
100 lb. per day of 24 hr., or practically 36 per cent. 

The space occupied by the centrifugal unit was 8 ft. 214 
in. long, 2 ft. 3 in. wide and 3 ft. 134 in. high. The weight 
was 2,400 lb. This unit is shown in Fig. 1. 


THE MINE DRIFT MOUTH 


FIG. 4. 


This pump has now been in operation night and day 
for a year and a half and has not only proved to be a. 
profitable investment in so far as the initial cost is con- 
cerned, but has been the means of saving at least $25 
per month in oil and packing, besides the big saving 
in steam consumption noted. To these must also be added 
the saving in carrying fewer repair parts, the easier in- 
stallations and control and the steadier flow. 

Another feature that has saved the pumpmen much 
time and annoyance is the fact that this unit is throttled 
on the discharge line in the boiler room. When the recip- 
rocating pump was in use, it was necessary for the attend- 
ant to run to the pumphouse several times a day and 
change the speed of the pump in order to care for the 
varying loads on the boilers. 

Both of these installations proved to the satisfaction 
of the mine management that the modernly designed, 
substantially and accurately built centrifugal pump has. 
many advantages over» large reciprocating piston _ or 
plunger pumps. Chief among these is the lower initial 
and operating cost as well as a lower power expense. 
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Mortality of Draft Animals in 
Great Britain 


The horse and pony mortality in the mines is made a 
matter of official record in Great Britain. In 1914, out 
of 70,396 animals 1,529, or 2.17 per cent., died from 
injuries, and 1,470, or 2.09 per cent., were destroyed by 
order in consequence of an injury. Disease (including 
old age, from which 54 died) carried off 826 animals, or 
1.17 per cent., but in addition 1,045 animals, or 1.48 per 
cent., were destroyed because of their diseased condition. 
Of this latter number 321 were slaughtered because of old 
age or blindness. This constituted 0.4559 per cent. of 
all the animals in the mines. Summarizing, the deaths 
due to accidents were 2,999, or 4.26 per cent., and those 
due to disease 1,871, or 2.66 per cent. The total death 
tate was 4,870, or 6.92 per cent. 

In addition to these facts the Home Office tabulates 
the number of accidents to mules where they are neither 
fatally injured nor destroyed. These numbered 10,878, 
or 15.45 per cent. Added to this, 206 cases of ill-treat- 
ment, or 0.29 per cent., were returned. In the year before, 
the animals were more frequently abused, the percentage 
being 0.67, 
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The Means of Weighing Coal 


In the past it has been the custom to pay for the 
mining of coal on the basis of screened weight; that is, 
the weight of the coal after the slack has been removed. 
For this purpose a tipple has been employed, which was 
so constructed that the mine car discharged its coal upon 
an inclined screen. The coal flowing by gravity slid into 
a basket directly over the railroad car. Between the 
basket and floor of the tipple a scale was interposed, 
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quantity of coal passes daily over the scales, and several 
attendants are required to keep the weighing operation 
moving without interruption. 

The time required to shift poises on the beam, read the 
weight and record the same on the weigh sheet is consid- 
erable, and it has been an object for which inventors have 
striven to make this operation automatic. The results 
thus far obtained have not been entirely satisfactory. 
There are legal objections to this manner of weighing, 
as the courts have not yet declared that automatic weigh- 





FIG. 1. TIPPLE WITH SCALES AND WEIGH PANS 


supporting the basket containing the lump coal by its 
four corners. 

A simple form of this tipple is shown in Fig. 1. This 
shows a suspension coal-tipple scale for weighing coal 
in baskets or pans. This type of scale was introduced by 
the Standard Scale and Supply Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
in 1893 and has been used extensively since that time in 
the coal field. 

A large portion of the coal used in the United States has 
been and still is unscreened, and the operators supplying 
such a market for run-of-mine coal require a less exten- 
sive installation than the one just described. For this 
purpose a scale of the platform type with the mine track 
crossing the platform has been employed, each car of coal 
being pushed by an attendant onto the scale platform, 
where it is weighed and the weight 
recorded prior to dumping. | 

This type of scale is shown in 
Fig. 2. As may be seen in the illus- 
tration, the weigh beam is located 
close to the platform. A double 
beam permits of setting tare weight 
on the lower beam, while net weigh- 
ing of coal is done with the upper 
beam and the weights at the beam’s 
end. 

Under the recent wage agreement 
between the operators and miners, 
all coal must be weighed as mined. 
Platform scales of some sort must 
consequently be installed at a point 
where the dumping mechanism is 
located. In mines employing a large 


number of men, a_ considerable FIG. 3. 


TRACK SCALES FOR WEIGHING COAL IN RAILROAD CARS 


SCALES FOR WEIGHING RUN-OF-MINE COAL 


FIG. 2. 


ing machines are infallible. In case of contest concerning 
the weight, there is no witness under this method. Fur- 
thermore, many mechanical objections are encountered 
which, when even satisfactorily overcome, make the ini- 
tial investment high. The future may, however, bring 
forth an automatic and recording scale free from present 
defects. J 

Accuracy in coal weighing is essential, since the payroll 
is made up from the weight taken on the scale. The ad- 
dition of weight to any individual mine car gives the 
miner only a slight advantage on each car, but the ag- 
gregate excess of imaginary coal often places the opera- 
tor in bad reputation with the trade when really no ill 
intention exists. Inspection and testing of the scales at 


least every other day prevent such trouble. 
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There is also another method to protect the interest of 
the operator; namely, to check the weight as recorded by 
the weigh sheet by weighing the loaded railroad cars upon 
a track scale. This scale should be so located that the 
tare weight of a car can be taken before loading and the 
gross weight before shipment. The net weight will of 
course be the difference between the gross and tare. 
One of the most convenient scales of this type is shown 
in Fig. 3. It consists of an overhead suspension frame, 
carrying the railroad track upon a platform. The lever 
system is arranged in the upper part of the structure. 
Eight depending rods carry the free-swinging platform, 
which is built of steel with a wooden cover. The cost of 
installation is less than that of many other designs now 
on the market, and the experience of many operators with 
this device has shown results superior to records on hand. 
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The Two Cobblers 


Side by side they worked in a cobbler shop, Bill and 
Jake. Bill was very talkative and often ceased work to 
enlighten his fellows on some woe of the world or another. 
Jake, though, was the proverbial shoemaker and stuck 
to his last. 

Across the street a large building was in course of erec- 
tion, and Bill would cease periodically from toil to watch 
the mechanics. As he glanced out one day he exclaimed : 

“Sav, Jake, see that well-dressed man in the fine auto 
givin’ orders? That’s Struthers, the contractor. He’s 
rich and makin’ more all the time. He’s sure some lucky 
guy !” 

“Is he?” ventured Jake, busily pegging away, hardly 
even sparing the time to look up. 

“Ts he?” continued Bill. “I know it. I know the time 
Joe Struthers was only an ordinary bricklayer, slapping 
bricks and mortar around like that whole gang over there 
now. Whaddye call it if it isn’t luck ?” 

If Jake had any other name for it he didn’t say. 
was too busy with his present work and his thoughts. 

The years went by, just as they have a habit of doing. 
We see the same shop. Jake is gone, but Bill is still 
there, probably sticking a little closer to his last than 
of yore, for age and toil for others had worn him down a 
trifle. Even at that he still had plenty of time to de- 
plore his lack of luck. 

On his way home at night he passed, as he had now been 
passing for several years, a fine shoestore. In golden let- 
ters on the show window appeared the name of Jacob 
Benkler. 

As Bill passed by the proprietor came out. 

“Howdy, Bill!’ he exclaimed; for it was his old friend 
Jake of the cobbler shop. 

“Oh, pretty good, Jake,” was the half-weary reply. 
“You certainly got a fine store. You’re in luck all right.” 

“Think so?” said the shoestore man, and he smiled 
sort of pityingly as Bill passed on. 

Now, Mr. Coal Man, did luck build that gulf between 
those two men? You know it didn’t. The whole truth 
is there have been too many letters wasted spelling that 
much-abused word “luck.” Just cut out the “1” and “c” 
and “k’ and there you have the answer—“u”; and that’s 
only the short way of spelling the name of the fellow who 
reads this, whether he is a bricklayer turned contractor or 
just a plain, ordinary, everyday coal miner drilling and 
shooting underground. 


He 
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Go over a list of men who do big things in this worka- 
day world and you will learn they spell luck with the 
twenty-first letter of the alphabet. Ask for a definition of 
the word, and they’d all chorus, “Hard work.” 

Luck does occasionally help a fellow, but the man who 
depends on it will starve, and in the meanwhile “you” 
and hard work will be striking the gong “success” a 
thousand times and will be paving the road to lasting 
happiness. 
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Mizin’ in with the Upper Ten. 


The Point of View 


Written Expressly for COAL AGE 
By Rurvus T. STRoHM 


Am I a successful man? My friends, 
Is that the question you’re askin’ me? 
Well now, I reckon it all depends 
On what that article ought to be. 
If mixin’ in with the upper ten 
At ball an’ luncheon an’ gay soiree 
Is what you’re thinkin’ about, why then 
I’m only a failure, I’d likely say. 


I know a chap who can 
write his check 

For a million dollars, 
an’ mebby two, 

But if I happen to 
meet him—heck! 

I don’t get even a 
howdy-do. 

His heart is a chunk 
of ice, I guess, 

An’ a ramrod’s stickin’ along his spine; 

So if his ailment is called Success, 
I don’t want any success for mine. 





His heart is a chunk of ice. 


He owns a bank, an’ he 
runs a mill 
That roars with hundreds 
of whirrin’ wheels, 
m@ An’ folks are kind of im- 
pressed, until 
They learn he got 
’em by shady 
deals; 












To boost <<, An’ so if lyin’, an 
him over a e raft, an’ greed 
rainy day. g : & $ 


‘ An’ broken trust are the rotten mess 
I’ve got to use that I might succeed, 
I don’t want anything like success. 





But if a successful man’s a guy 
Who does his damnedest to earn his pay, 
An’ has a bit of his cash laid by 
To boost him over a rainy day, 
Who binds his temper an’ curbs his tongue, 
Whose life is happy an’ free from sham, 
Who keeps his mind an’ his spirit young— 
If that’s what you’re drivin’ at, I AM! 
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By HE. C. De Wotre* 





SYNOPSIS—Considerable advantage is realized 
from the use of a top cutter in a mine where both 
floor and roof are uneven and top coal must be 
left. Both wide and narrow work is performed 
by this machine and the expense of timbering is 
practically eliminated. 





Different ills call for different remedies. Mining con- 
ditions at the Clear Creek mine of the Utah Fuel Co. 
present such difficulties that really satisfactory results 
have been secured only by adoption of a new method 
and a new means—the overcutting of the coal with a 
Goodman Straightface machine. 

To show how and why this is done, a statement of 
physical conditions must be given. The original territory 
of the mine was limited by a fault beyond which the 


top, as the miners’ shots brought the coal down in pockets, 
with hanging masses between. Thus in many places the 
roof was exposed, while over the remaining area the coal 
hung in irregular thicknesses. The shocks from the 
shooting weakened the roof, so that the access: of air 
to exposed spots made the entire top so treacherous as 
to necessitate the use of timber everywhere. 

The success of a Straightface machine in curing these 
troubles and making large gains in tonnage at reduced 
costs affords a distinct contrast to the old conditions. 
Built as a top cutter, the machine enters the coal above 
the bony band, leaving 6 to 12 in. of coal for a per- 
manent roof and enabling bottom shooting, with only 
60 per cent. of the powder formerly used and with no 
injury to the top. The use of timber is so greatly reduced 
as to be practically eliminated. From 12 to 15 places per 
day are cut—three times as many as with the under- 
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A ROOM UNDER OLD CONDITIONS 


coal had to be reached by a rock tunnel 1,800 ft. long 
driven up a 7-per cent. grade. Development of the new 
territory has proceeded until recently on the same plans 
and under the same difficulties encountered in the older 
workings. 

The seam is extremely rolling in all directions, making 
entries and rooms very irregular, with grades up to 11 
per cent. The coal is from 7 to 8 ft. thick, with no 
horizontal cleavage lines. The bottom is hard, but uneven, 
and from it the coal parts readily. The roof is poor 
and weak, slacking and falling badly on exposure to the 
air, while the coal does not separate easily from it. 
Six feet above the bottom, and therefore 1.9m 1 to 2 ft. 
below the top, there is a bony band 14 to 11% in. thick. 

In the old territory and in early development of the 
new this coal has been undercut by machines of the 
shortwall type—the type best suited to undercutting in 
this mine. The cutting is hard in this tough coal, and 
four to five places was a good day’s work. 

The air-slacking roof made necessary the leaving of 
some top coal to make working even approximately safe. 
But the nature of the coal and its adherence to the roof 
made it impossible to leave any fairly even thickness of 
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FIG. 2. A ROOM CUT BY THE MACHINE 

cutting machines. These gains loom large in their 
combined effect—their important savings of powder and 
timber, the reduced breakage of the coal, the greater 
production per man and per machine and the generally 
improved working conditions. 

Making its own top, the machine is given necessary 
clearance in successive cuts by having its cutter bar 
tilted upward so that when working on the level or a 
constant grade the inner end of the cut is 3 to 4 in. 
higher than the outer. This gives a stepped appearance 
to the roof. 


THE Bone PartinG Is A Good GUIDE 


The bony band in the coal affords a convenient guide 
to the cutting, enabling the machine runner to maintain 
the desired thickness of top coal, with small danger of 
cutting through to the roof, except in spots where quick 
variations occur in the pitch of the measure. 

Rolls in the coal bed are sharp. The machine may 
make successive runs on a track whose grade has changed 
several degrees within the length of advance of the 
machine—? ft. The rolls occur in all directions,, so 
that the bed may dip or rise straight ahead and at Ahe 
same time dip to right or left. Like a seagoing craft, 
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FIG. 3. 


READY TO MAKE SUMPING CUT 


therefore, the machine has to weather the pitching action 
of a head sea and the rolling effect of a cross-sea. A 
topographical map of the seam would represent:a surface 
like one of those choppy seas for which Lake Erie is 
justly noted. 

Since the machine performs its work in position on 
the track, the rails are so laid that it is “listed to port 
or starboard” to enable the cutter arm to follow a sidewise 
dip or rise of the seam from right to left, as indicated 
plainly by the guiding band of bone in the coal. The 
rise or dip of the bottom on the last cut is the only guide 
for the pitch ahead. 

The machine cuts a square place, remaining always 
on the track and operating as a self-contained working 
unit. It is not a turret machine, but has a more powerful 
action and a wholly different movement in its swing from 
side to side. It is sumped at the right-hand side of the 
room, the machine being drawn straight ahead on the 
track by a feed rope attached to an anchor set in the face. 
This makes a straight rib cut. 

The feed rope is then disconnected, and the running 
cut is made as the arm swings to the left, withdrawing 
until mid-position is reached and then advancing again 
to the left extreme, under such cam control as to make 
the arm end follow a straight line across the room. 

The arm then cuts its way out as the machine is drawn 
back along the track by the feed rope attached to a 
jack set behind. This finishes the cut with a straight 


FIG. 4. SUMPING CUT COMPLETED 


rib on the left, and the machine moves away, leaving a 
square-cut place. i 

The machine travels by its own power, at higher speed 
than is practical with many types of machines. A 
powerful brake affords complete control, and in this mine, 
sandboxes are provided to assist in safe handling on the 
steep grades. 


Tuer MacuHIneE Cuts BotH WipE anp Narrow Work 


The machine does all the cutting in its territory. In 
rooms it cuts its full width of swing, 20 ft., while in 
entries it works only 12 ft. wide. An indicator dial 
shows at all times the cutting distance to right or left 
of mid-position for the cutter arm, so the runner can 
gage the width of the cutting closely. 

Slabbing is easily done by swinging the arm into the 
rib to the desired depth and then drawing the machine 
backward along the track by means of the feed rope, 
properly attached to a jack or anchor. 

Rooms are turned wholly by the machine, in all 
essentials exactly as in straight-ahead driving of rooms 
or entries. Frogs and points for the room tracks are 
laid as the entry driving progresses; and on the stub 
curves at these room partings the machine makes first 
what is little more than a slabbing cut, leaving a 
triangular gash in the rib. The second cut is then 
started, the cutter arm making the regular sumping, 
swinging and backing cuts of straight work, but with 





STARTING SECOND CUT IN A ROOM 


FIG. 5. 


FIG. 6. RESULTS OF A SHOT 
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the width of the swing so gaged as to give the desired 
lead for the cut as a whole. Straightened up on the 
engineer’s sights in three or four cuts, according to the 
radius of curvature for the track, the room is then 
widened out by giving the cutter arm greater swing. 

Breakthroughs are cut as readily, by working to the 
side on stub partings temporarily laid and moved ahead 
as the room advances. Thus all cutting is done by the 
machine. 

The one machine thus far in use has to work on both 
sides of the mine, so its possible production is reduced 
by time losses in moving and in waiting for chances to 
pass mules on the main entry. Even with this handicap 
the machine cuts three times as many places as any of 
the three shortwall machines in this same territory. On 
one day, when 15 places were cut, the work was in 10 
rooms and 5 entries, making a total of 260 lin.ft. in 8 hr: 
The time was divided into 41% hr. cutting, 214 hr. moving 
and 11% hr. waiting. A second machine has been ordered, 
so that soon there will be one for each side of the mine. 
Then there is no reason why each machine should not 
regularly cut 20 places a day. 

The top shooting after the undercutting machines 
required the use of 15 sticks of powder, breaking up the 
coal badly and leaving an irregular roof, while the bottom 
shooting after the top-cutting machine requires only 9 
sticks, yielding a lumpy coal and in no way straining 
the machine-made roof of undisturbed coal. 

The miners prefer to load after the top-cutting machine, 
with its greater production of better coal by the use of 
40 per cent. less powder, not to mention the safer 
working conditions under the firm and dependable roof, 
requiring little timbering. The company secures a 
larger tonnage of lumpy coal, with a less number of men. 
Development is more rapid, timber costs are negligible, 
casualties are reduced, old difficulties are eliminated and 
in eyery way the situation is improved by the machine. 


Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Last week I received a letter from the general manager 
of our company congratulating me and my men upon the 
fact that according to the company records just compiled, 
covering the last half of the year, our mine held the 
record for quality of coal loaded. He then went on to 
say that for years the management had been having 
similar figures compiled every six months, but had kept 
the results solely for the information of the higher offi- 
cials; this year, however, they had decided to inaugurate 
a new policy, and in the future results of the tabulations 
would be forwarded to each of the company’s superintend- 
ents as soon as completed. He closed his letter by 
reminding us of the fact that the company’s sales, and 
likewise the number of working days, depended largely 
upon the quality of the coal loaded for shipment; and 
looking at the matter in that light, the miners at our 
camp deserved praise, not only from the company officials, 
but from the miners at al! of the company’s mines. 

I was so well pleased with the letter that I decided 
to have it copied and posted on the bulletin boards at 
once, that all of the miners might see it. Getting our 
miners to load reasonably clean coal had been no easy 
matter, but now that our combined efforts had borne 
fruit, it seemed only fitting that all who were in any way 
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responsible for the feat should share in the glory. To 


give the matter a personal touch I added a short footnote 
calling attention to the fact that our company had earned 
quite a reputation during the year because of the average 
quality of coal that it shipped, and as a direct result 
was now so well supplied with orders that our neighbors 
were becoming jealous and puzzled. 

I did not have to wait long to get an expression 
upon the manager’s letter and my comments thereon; 
the general manager forwarded me a letter today that he 
had received from one of our pit committee, inspired 
entirely by the correspondence posted on the bulletin 
boards. The burden of the letter was a vigorous protest 
against the assumption of the manager that our miners 
deserved praise because they had loaded clean coal. 
According to its writer, they had no desire to load clean 
coal, and the only reason they did load clean coal was 
fear of the outrageous dockage that inevitably resulted 
when a poor fellow was unlucky enough to have his check 
found on a car containing slate and bone in excess of 
certain arbitrary limits (arbitrary was underscored). 

It was a very long letter and was apparently writtem 
while its writer was in an angry mood. It was full of 
repetitions, and with each repetition it became more and 
more evident that he held his temper with difficulty. To 
accuse a miner of having such ‘motives—surely some 
managers had the nerve of the devil! Fortunately the 
miners still had some committeemen who would not 
stand for such slander and were willing to tell managers 
just where to get off. Much of this was only intimated, 
but it was there nevertheless. 

After reading the committeeman’s letter, I found 
myself moved by two conflicting emotions—the humor of 
it and the pathos of it. What humorist could conceive 
of anything more ridiculous, and yet back of it all, what 
tragedy? One of my inside foremen has a pet expres- 
sion that he uses on all occasions: “Well, isn’t that just 
like a miner!” He has used it so much that it doesn’t 
mean much to him, but as it flashed through my mind 
tonight, I realized how expressive it really is. 

cS 
A Successful Hoist Installation 


The installation of a mine hoist which has proved emi- 
nently successful in operation was recently made by the 
Maple Ridge Coal Co., at Holsopple, Penn. This com- 
pany opened a new slope (which will eventually be 3,000 
ft. long) and asked for bids on a hoist to handle the out- 
put. After receiving a number of proposals from mine 
hoist manufacturers, Cornelius Meagher, superintendent 
of the mine, was sent to investigate the merits and details 
of construction of the various hoists. 

Mr. Meagher, after visiting several plants and looking 
into the general styles of construction, also went to vari- 
ous mines to see different types of hoists in operation. 
It was his recommendation that the S. Flory Manufac- 
turing Co., of Bangor, Penn., which has been building 
hoists for more than 30 years, be awarded the contract. 
This was done and the hoist supplied. 

This hoist was chosen because of its simple construc- 
tion, ease of operation and the rigidity of the band fric- 
tion. The machine furnished was of the double cylinder 
type, 1214,x15 in., with drums 42 in. in diameter ard 42 
in. long placed side by side. These drums were equipped 
with the hand-operated Werner patent band friction. 
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The hoist was designed to handle 120,000 lb. on a 6- 
per cent. grade at an average rope speed of 500 ft. per 
min. Provision was made, however, for considerable sur- 
plus power and overload capacity. In writing to the manu- 
facturers some time after the hoist was installed Mr. 
Meagher said: “We pull out 20 loaded cars, each weigh- 
ing 4,500 lb. gross, and drop back empty cars also in trips 
of 20, and all of them standing on a 9-per cent. grade 
against the load. The empty cars have their wheels 
locked. We can start a trip of loads without trouble. The 
largest trip we have yet hauled was 23 cars, and when 
these got outside I discovered that 8 of them were off the 
track. The slope has an inclination of 14 per cent. against 
the load, and as far as I could see the hoist was not over- 
loaded.” 

According 
hauled loads 
pacity. The 


to Mr. Meagher’s statement, the hoist has 
of almost 100 per cent. above its rated ca- 
machine is equipped with cut steel gears, 
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THE HOIST AT HOLSOPPLE, PENN. 


wood-lined brakes and flanges on the drum deep enough 
to store 6,500 ft. of 34-in. rope. The band frictions are 
hand-operated, being controlled from the battery with but 
slight exertion on the part of the operator. The hoist 
may, however, be equipped at any time with steam-oper- 
ated thrusts. 
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A New Portable Loader 
By J.. Tracy HAbr 


“A powerful portable loader that runs on a standard- 
gage track,” is the way the Manierre Engineering and 
Machinery Co, characterizes its latest success in the coal- 
loading field. 

This loader, which loads coal without any appreciable 
breakage, operates under the usual conditions, but has two 
features that the ordinary portable loader does not boast ; 
that is, it operates on a standard-gage track and it “spots” 
cars without the use of the ‘dangerous cable and snatch 
block. 

Portable loaders have always been operated on an extra- 
wide gage, because they upset when extended on a 
standard gage. The new Manierre not only operates 
on standard gage, but will also load a boxcar on parallel 
tracks spaced the legal 13 ft. center to center. ‘The 
importance of this will be fully appreciated by any 
concern in the coal-loading field. 
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READY 


TO LOAD BOXCAR ON STANDARD-GAGH TRACK 


The second feature of this new machine is the manner 
in which it is coupled to the boxcar when “spotting.” 
As stated, the dangerous and slow cable and snatch block 
are discarded. ‘Two hinged arms engage the door-frames 
of the boxcar to be loaded, and it is at once firmly held 
in the exact position for loading. This method, it will 
be seen, makes for speed, because the wheels do not have 
to be blocked, and the loader can be run into the car 
while in motion and the chute can be attached the instant 
the car is in position. 

The control of the car which carries the loader itself 
is very much like that of a street car. It does not take 
a skilled mechanic to handle it. The loader will pull 
six loaded cars, and as a result of the ability of the 
machine to handle all the coal that can be got to it 
and its speed in “spotting,” the loader has a capacity 
of 300 tons hourly. 

The loader proper, which is of the usual standard 
24-in, steel-apron type, has one new feature of excep- 
tional interest and value. When going in and out of a 
car or when swung out at full length on its supporting 
arm, it is kept in perfect balance by means of a drum 
controller which the operator starts right or left as 
indicated by two pilot hghts on the loader proper. Those 
familar with such loaders will fully appreciate the added 
advantage of this device, as the operator has the balance 
of the loader under control at all times. He thus can 
facilitate its movements into and out of a boxcar. 

Seven months of work on the docks of the C. Reiss 
Coal Co., at Manitowoc, Wis., have proved the effi- 
ciency and reliability of this portable boxear loader. 





SELF-PROPELLED LOADER AT MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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im Coal 
at ‘Tipples 


By Miner RaymMonp* 





SYNOPSIS—Though we always talk of “dump- 
ing’ coal, in no modern tipple is coal dumped, 
but slidden and gently at that. The coal finds 
tts way from the mine to the gondola by a series 
of gliding and transporting movements—a quite 
different experience from that from which it suf- 
fered a few years back. 





So much has been said and printed on the subjects 
of efficiency and its partner scientific management and 
so many crimes haye been committed in their names that 
the mere mention of either is liable to draw a heavy 
sigh of extreme ennui from the reader. Someone has 
defined efficiency as the successful stoppage of all economic 
leaks in any given commercial activity, and this article 
will deal with the successful plugging of a hole through 
which profits have been slipping away from the coal 
operator. The leak in question is the troublesome 
breakage experienced in the preparation and shipment of 
bituminous lump and egg from the mine dump to the 
dealer. As the remarks following apply equally to both 





*Tiffin, Ohio. 


lump and egg, for 
be considered. 

Although there is no fixed rule, as a matter of common 
understanding, dealers are expected to accept without 
complaint a car of lump in which the breakage loss does 
not exceed 5 to 7 per cent., according to the softness of 
the coal. This applies to hauls of 500 miles or less with 
one or two transfers of the car from train to train. 
Inquiry among dealers in northern Ohio has developed 
the fact that this expected 5 or 7% per cent. has been 
reduced to 2 or 3 per cent. by coal operators who have 
modernized their plants by the installation of efficient 
screening and loading equipment. A breakage 50 per 
cent. below that which the dealer is expected to accept 
is a certain indication of successful preparation. 


purposes of brevity lump only will 


MoprErN TrippLes NEITHER JAR Nor Drop Coan 


As it would take nothing less than a cataclysmic 
reorganization of the character of train crews in general 
to cut down the breakage caused by the jerks and bumps 
in transit, we must look to the tipple for the cause of 
the improvement noted in the foregoing paragraph. Let 
us trace the course of a lump from the time it leaves 
the cage or mine car until it comes to rest in the railroad 





FIG. 1. UNDER SIDE OF LOADING BOOM AND CONE OF 


COAL IN END OF CAR 


END VIEW OF HALF LOADED CAR. NOTE 
BOOM COUNTERWEIGHT 


FIG. 2. 
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FIG. 3. PLATE FEEDER DELIVERING TO SHAKERS 


car, ready to start on its travels. For our illustration 
we will use an imaginary tipple differing in no point of 
design or equipment from the ordinary run of uptodate 
tipples now being installed. The cuts in connection with 
this article are photographs of equipment designed and 
manufactured by the Webster Manufacturing Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio, for various tipples in the West Virginia and 
Virginia fields. 

The product of the mine is brought to the tipple dump 
by mine car or cage according to whether the tipple 
is at the shaft opening or some distance away. Much 
attention has been given to methods of discharging cars, 
but with the development of the rotary type of dump, 
with its carefully designed collecting chute, breakage at 
this point has been greatly reduced from that experienced 
under older methods. With a modern rotary dump the 
coal slides rather than falls into the dump hopper, and 
the presence of slack acts also as a cushion for the lumps, 
softening the jars and shocks. 


A FrEeper Is EMPLOYED 


From the hopper the coal is delivered to the first 
screen by a feeder, usually of the reciprocating plate 
or apron conveyor type. With neither of these feeders 
is there any loss due to breakage, as both convey the 
coal to the screen in a constant stream, and the fall at 
the discharge point is small. The cushion of slack is 





WITH LUMP COAL 


A CAR ALMOST LOADED 


FIG. 4. FRONT VIEW OF THE SHAKER SCREENS 
still present to soften any possible jar or shock to the coal. 
During the screening process, providing the screens 
are properly designed to prevent any lodgment of lumps 
in the perforations, no fall is encountered that will 
seriously break even the softest coal. Over the screens 
themselves the lump is subjected to nothing but a slide, 
urged on by the oscillation of the shakers. Where more 
than one separation is made and the lumps pass over 
more than one screen, clearance between two successive 
shakers is from 1144 to 3 in. As the lump is carried 
over this slight drop at some speed, the momentum 
gained makes its path more of a glide than a fall and 
no damage is done. The same is true of the point where 
the lumps pass from the lump screen to the picking 
table. Here.again the clearance is not greater than 
3 in. and no jar is experienced, particularly as the lump 
and conveyor are traveling in the same direction and at 
nearly the same speed when they come into contact. 

We have now arrived .at another point where breakage 
has been very troublesome. So far the lumps have been 
screened and picked with safety, and the problem of 
avoiding breakage centers itself in transferring the lumps 
from the picking table to the car. In the older tipples 
where curved or sliding chutes are still used, a destruc- 
tive fall is unavoidable, especially in forming the first 
“cone” in the end of a car. Fortunately for all con- 
cerned, this difficulty need no longer worry the progressive . 
operator, as the solution is found in the modern loading 
boom, of which views are here shown. 

It is interesting to note that the boom is an outgrowth - 
not only of the various attempts to load lump successfully, 
but of a development in methods of refuse removal. 
About 20 years ago a steel apron conveyor, very similar 
to the one now widely used, was first operated as a picking 
table, but refuse was removed from the run-of-ming before 
screening took place. In the next few years designers of 
tipples placed this steel-apron picking table immediately 
below and at right angles to the end of the lower screen, 
discarding the spiral chute, but retaining the extensible 
type for loading cars. This step advanced picking 
methods, but did not help the breakage at the loading 
point. 

The next improvement brought out the modern boom, 
which is merely an extension of the picking table, the 
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framework being hinged at a convenient point. The 
outer end is hung from wire cables and can be raised 
and lowered at will. The boom is counterweighted, per- 
mitting the use of a small and compact hoist usually 
placed at the upper end of the conveyor, but controlled 
from the trimming platform by cords which terminate 
in heavy handles. , 

_As to the avoidance of breakage by the use of this 
equipment, the illustrations speak for themselves. 

At the United Collieries, Inc., of St. Charles, Va., 
a loading boom was introduced which, according to C. W. 
Bondurant, has put an end to the breakage of block 
coal resulting from the former use of an ordinary chute. 
The longest drop the coal sustains is when the first blocks 
fall into the car. They only drop about 16 in., and as 
soon as a cone is formed the rest of the loading takes 
place without further breakage. The boom also supplies 
8 ft. of picking space, so that the coal is not only freer 
from small pieces, but also cleaner from slate than it 
would otherwise be. 


& 
Success im Mechanical Detail 


The progress and the success of the present generation 
rest not so much in its larger inventions as in its per- 
fection of detail. The Boulton and Watt engines were 
delayed in their progress toward success by the fact that 
boilers of sufficient strength and reliability had not been 
up to that time constructed. So the engines had at first 
to operate on low pressure. The automobile and the 
flying machine have similarly been hindered by the 
inability of the manufacturers to supply engines of the 
requisite power per pound of dead load. 

It is the man who makes a specialty of a detail who 
makes possible much of our vaunted progress, for after 
all the inventor merely assembles such parts, and if they 
have not been developed he cannot invent to any purpose. 
Many of the present wonders of invention may have 
occurred to dreamers years ago, but they did not have 
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Oh, it isn’t in the dollars and it isn’t in the fame 
And it isn’t in the prices of the coal, 


And it isn’t in the winning, but in how you play the 
game, 


( 
And in how you’ve kept your conscience and your soul; 
‘There is merit in the dollars that you honestly acquire 
But the prize of true endeavor is a finer thing and higher, 


Out of all the lively struggle and the stress, 
If your fellow mortals like you—that’s Success. 
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If your fellow mortals 
N like you— 





regret, 
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SUCCESS 


It is good to get the money, but if that is a/] you get 
And your trail is one of ruthlessness and hate, 
You’re a poor benighted failure, doomed to sorrow and 


Though you live in regal splendor and in state; 

This is not a world of money or machinery, but men 
(Though we oftentimes forget it, more or less), 

And for owner or for trapper here’s the simple truth again, 
If your fellow mortals like you—that’s SUCCESS. 
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the wherewithal to put them in practice, and the ideas 
were stillborn. 

The success of the modern mining plant similarly 
depends on those parts which permit of steady work 
and certainty, and one cannot afford to overlook such 
details. Efficiency in an economical plant is often im- 
possible because a few parts have a way of breaking down 
and making trouble. Only continuously smooth running 
can give a good yearly average. For example, the 
Jefferson Union Co., of Lexington, Mass., has specialized 
on one small part, has successfully arranged to make it 
sufficiently heavy and well designed that it may be always 
equal to its work, has simplified its construction, reduced 
corrosion to low limits and has so constructed it that it 
can be connected and disconnected rapidly. 

The union is made of high-grade air-refined malleable 
iron, carefully inspected and properly tested. The brass 
seat ring is set into a recess in the union so that it 
cannot work loose under the unequal expansion of the 
brass and iron. The spherical face of the upper part 
of the union is ground in contact with the seat with 
which it must be paired in use, and the parts are kept 
together so that each part will be assembled only with 
its mate. 

An infinitesimal leak once started, releasing steam from 
its captivity at say 100 lb. pressure per square inch, will 
rapidly enlarge a passage in the seat until a large and 
annoying leak will result. The weak points in a union 
become progressively weaker, and nothing is more im- 
portant than initial perfection in workmanship. 

A union is like anything else—give it your whole 
attention, organize to make nothing else, think of it, 
dream of it, excluding all distracting interests, and an 
article of merit is bound to be the result. Fourteen 
years of such codrdination of effort and resource on one 
such small article is certain to result in the manufacture 
of a leading product. We talk glibly of specialists, but 
there is no one who has a title to the designation equal 
to that of the careful and painstaking manufacturer. 


ie 








© By BERTON BRALEY 


You’ve a right to win a profit from your muscles and your brain 
And the wealth that you’ve created you have earned, 
For the world, in simple justice, will not grudge your honest gain, 
And the money’s not intended to be spurned; 
You should get what you have coming, miner, timberman 
or boss. 
There’s no reason you should garner more—or less, 
But remember, when you figure on the profit or the loss, 
If your fellow mortals like you—that’s Success. 


You're a noor benighted 
failure— 
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SY NOPSIS—Friable coals after even the most 
careful preparation are often more or less injured 
in the process of loading into railroad cars. A 
shaking chute with an adjustable shake deposits 
the material gently and with minimum degrada- 
tion. 





In preparing coal for domestic use much thought has 
been given to provide a method that will clean and size 
the larger grades perfectly. After this has been accom- 
plished, however, too often the product is broken up and 
its commercial value decreased in the process of placing 
it in cars for shipment. 

As a means of preventing this degradation the most 
modern tipples have been equipped with booms that are 
designed to deposit the coal gently and trim the load to a 
good appearance. Some of the best free-burning coals 
are very friable and even after the most careful sizing con- 
tain a small percentage of fines. 

Such coals are found in Somerset County, Pennsyl- 
vania. It was to meet the need of a boom that would 
rescreen sized coal and then load it gently in a ear that 
the Rands shaking loader was designed. The loaders that 
are the subject of this description were built for the 
3rothers Valley Goal Co., at Macdonaldton, Penn. They 
are at the No. 3 mine, the first installation of these load- 
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ers having been made at the No. 2 mine of the same 
company. 

In most tipple installations two booms are employed, 
one being for lump and the other for egg coal. The 
booms are installed in connection with a Marcus screen, 
so they are on the same level and practically duplicates. 
An accompanying illustration shows the ideal installation 
and operation of a loading boom. 

The delivery from the end of the screen to the booms 
is made so as to give practically no drop. Each boom 
consists of two reciprocating chutes, the upper one hay- 
ing a small but fixed slope, while the lower portion has 
its upper end pivoted so that the lower end can be raised 
or lowered by means of an electric hoist. This lower 
chute in its lowest position delivers the coal near the 
bottom of the car. 

This maximum inclination is never enough so that the 
material will flow by gravity, and the minimum is never 
so little that any kind of coal cannot be shaken down 
the chute. 

The upper chute with the fixed inclination is driven 
with an eccentric with a fixed stroke. The lower chute 
is driven by an eccentric set at 180 deg. to the first 
and through a link, so that by moving a block up or down 
the rod attached to the block imparts a long or a short 
stroke to the chute. This adjustment is simple, yet one 
which it is highly desirable to have. 





POSITION OF RANDS LOADER 


WHEN COMMENCING 


TO FILL A RAILROAD CAR AT THE TIPPLE 
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THE RAND BOOM SHAKING LUMP COAL INTO A CAR 


The movement of the block is controlled by a pair of 
levers pivoted to a crank arm on a shaft; the movement of 
the shaft is in turn affected by a worm and wormwheel at 
the end. The wormwheel is at the upper end of the 
shaft. On the other end is a handwheel which controls 
the stroke adjustment. 

In starting to load a car the lower boom chute is first 
dropped to its lowest position by the boom hoist, then the 
operator by means of the handwheel adjustment lowers 
the connecting-rod to its lowest position and _ shortest 
stroke. When the chute is steepest a slight movement 
conveys the coal. 


RAISING AND LOWERING THE Boom 


As the coal pile builds up, the end of the chute is raised, 
but it is always kept close to the coal. ‘The operator by a 
few turns of the handwheel can lengthen the stroke as the 
end of the boom rises. This operation needs only to be 
repeated a couple of times until the boom is loading in 
its highest position. The provision for rescreening con- 
sists of 3 ft. of perforated plate at the extreme upper 
end of the lower boom. The dust from this screen drops 
into a small screw conveyor and is carried to the slack 
track. 

This somewhat detailed description is given to show the 
successive steps necessary to handle friable coal. It has 
been demonstrated that for such a material this process is 
necessary and has produced profitable results through the 
decrease in degradation and consequent less amount of fine 
material in the car and the better appearance of the load. 


It is not necessary to provide booms with an adjust- 
able stroke for all kinds of coal, so this refinement can 
often be dispensed with. The booms described were de- 
signed and built by the Roberts & Schaefer Co., and 
the patents therefor are owned by it. 


a 
Welpful Axioms 


When you have no reason to smile, keep in practice any- 
way.—‘‘New England Pilot.” 
e 
Live each day so as to shake hands with yourself every 
night.—“New England Pilot.” 
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A man without enthusiasm couldn’t sell steel saws in a 
jail—‘“‘New England Pilot.” 
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The world bestows its big prizes both in money and honors, 
for but one thing—and that is initiative-—Elbert Hubbard. 

To travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, and 
the true success is to labor.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

& 

It takes an unusually smart man to speak seven languages, 
but it takes a smarter man to remain silent in one.—‘“New 
England Pilot.” 


It may be proved with much certainty that God intends 
no man to live in this world without working; but it seeins 
no less evident that He intends every man to be happy in 


his work. It was written, “in the sweat of thy brow,” but 
it was never written, “in the breaking of thy heart.”— 
Ruskin. 
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SY NOPSIS—Description of an improved acety- 
lene safety lamp recently developed by T. M. 
Chance. It retains the brilliant light and testing 
power of former acetylene lamps, but sucesssfully 
adds to them safety and the power of automatic 
relighting whenever the lamp is extinguished. 





The acetylene lamp is readily extinguished by a 
concussion. As the generation of gas is continuous, 
reignition if only provided by an uncertain hand-operated 
device might be delayed till a violent explosive mixture 
was formed in the lamp. The gauze might pass the 
flame of the resultant explosion, and thus a gaseous 
atmosphere surrounding it might be ignited. It was 
only the successful provision for instant relighting which 
made it possible to retain all the great advantages of 
an acetylene safety lamp without the introduction of any 
of its dangers. 

All flame safety lamps employ a wire gauze, perforated 
metal or other equivalent means for preventing the 
passage of flame from the combustible gases inside the 
lamp to an inflammable or explosive atmosphere sur- 
rounding it. 

In recent years the principal object sought has been 
the development of a safety lamp that will give more 
light than those in common use. The best results so 
far attained, in lamps that have come into general notice 
and use, have been obtained from oil- or benzene-burning 
lamps of the bonneted Mueseler and Marsaut types, 
which have a glass shield surmounted by a gauze that 
is surrounded by a protective. metal bonnet. 

The illumination obtained from such lamps has ranged 
from 0.6 to 1.2 cp. for lamps of the Marsaut bottom 
air-feed type and from 0.5 to 1.3 ep. for lamps of the 
Mueseler nonreflector type, down to from 0.15 to 0.2 
cp. for standard Davy lamps. The electric miners’ cap 
or hand portable lamps in use give about 0.50 mean 
horizontal candlepower. 


DANGER AND DIFFICULTY OF WORK IN THE DARK 


No one who has not actually used these several types in 
the working places of coal mines can possibly appreciate 
how poorly such small candlepower illuminates the work- 
ing places and how far these lamps are from giving 
enough light for really efficient work. Most of them in 
practice do not continuously give even the small candle- 
power at which they are nominally rated, but even when 
working in their best condition they give poor illumina- 
tion of the fallen coal or of the working face. As the 
black surfaces of the coal, of the floor and of the roof 
reflect little or no light, the miner in doing his work 
must depend largely upon other senses than that 
of sight to fix the relative location and position of the 
coal or of the coal faces upon which he is working. 

He cannot see to drill or to use his pick or shovel 
effectively, nor can he readily or easily see the slate or 
other refuse that should be removed from the coal. When 
he examines the roof he may at times overlook dangerous 
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conditions and at other times set props where none are 
needed. In other words, handicapped by insufficient 
light he mines and loads less coal, is more likely to be 
injured by falls of roof, etc., is more apt to suffer 
impairment of vision from eye strain and is more lable 
to send out dirty coal than his fellow who is working 
with an open oil torch or an open acetylene lamp. 

It will perhaps be unnecessary to refer to the great 
improvement in mine lighting that has in recent years 
been effected by stationary electric lights and by the use 
of portable acetylene lamps. In many mines the open 
acetylene lamp has almost entirely displaced the open oil 
torch and has furnished the miner with light at a cost 
equal to or materially less, light for light, than that of 
an oil torch. ‘The relation of these costs depends of 





FIGS. 


1 AND 2. WOLF LAMP WITH CHANCE BURNER 
course upon what grade of oil the miner may be per- 
nutted to use in open torches. Where high-grade oil is 
required, the cost of the acetylene light is much less 
than that of the open oil lamp. If in comparing the 
relative costs of these two methods of lighting we take 
into account the illuminating candlepower furnished by 
oil and by acetylene, we find that under practically all 
conditions the light produced from acetylene is much 
cheaper than that obtained by the use of oil. 

Many attempts have been made to use acetylene in 
safety lamps, and a number of acetylene safety lamps 
of different types have been manufactured and offered 
for sale, but none of them has come into general use. 
The obstacle to the use of such lamps is that they fail 
to meet requirements which are essential to safety. 


PRESSURE OF ConcussION Drives Back GaAs 


It is well known that an acetylene lamp or any lamp 
burning a combustible gas which is supplied to the burner 
under a very low pressure—a few inches of water gage, 
or an ounce or two pressure per square inch—is easily 
extinguished by a shock or concussion such as that pro- 
duced by blasting. Whenever the atmospheric pressure 
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external to the lamp becomes greater than the pressure 
of the acetylene or other combustible gas, the flow of 
acetylene through the burner tip immediately ceases and 
the flame is extinguished. If this rise in pressure is 
caused by a pressure wave from the concussion of a 
shot in blasting, the flame is instantly extinguished, but 
the jet of acetylene is immediately reéstablished, for such 
pressure waves travel at high velocity and the duration of 
this increase in pressure at any place is but a small 
fraction of a second. 

When an open light is thus extinguished the miner 
can use a match or a reigniter to relight his lamp, but 
if his light is a safety lamp, it is of course locked so 
that he cannot open it, and his only remedy is to find 
the lamp, feel his way out and return the lamp to some 
lighting station underground or at the surface, where 
a lamp tender is on duty to perform this service. 

The only way of avoiding this annoyance and danger 
to tha miner is to equip the lamp with some form of 
relighter by which he can himself relight his lamp, and 
this has been done in some types by the use of a strip 
of paper with phosphorus patches, similar to many pocket 
cigar lighters or by the use of an “Auer-metal” relighter. 
As neither of these is automatic, and as some seconds or 
minutes may elapse after the lamp is extinguished before 
the miner finds it or attempts to operate the relighter, 
the acetylene that has passed through the burner while 
the lamp was extinguished has had time to form an 
explosive mixture filling the interior of the lamp. Under 
such conditions the miner in operating the relighter will 
of course fire this combustible mixture and produce an 
explosion that may wreck the lamp or may force flame 
through the lamp gauze and ignite any explosive or 
combustible atmosphere surrounding it. 


SELF-IGNITER ReLigHts Lamp INSTANTANEOUSLY 


To overcome this difficulty it is evident that the 
relighter must operate to relight the gas-jet immediately 
after it has been extinguished; that is, the acetylene 
gas-jet must be reignited just as soon as acetylene again 
commences to flow through the burner. ‘To meet this 
condition the relighting device must therefore work 
automatically and instantaneously. 

In the acetylene safety lamp described this end has 
been attained by placing a refractory substance, capable 
of absorbing and retaining heat, adjacent to the flame of 
the lamp, but not in contact with it, and of such dimen- 
sions and shape as will insure the heating of this 
substance, mainly by heat radiated from the flame, to a 
temperature higher than the temperature necessary to 
ignite acetylene. 

The reigniter shown by the photograph is a flattened, 
serpentine coil of “Nichrome” wire, an alloy of nickel 
and chromium. It is placed between the flames of the 
burner, which may be furnished with two or any desired 
number of jets. 

The action of this reigniter is positive and certain. 
The lamp has been subjected to test by placing it within 
30 ft. of holes for raising bottom, heavily charged with 
dynamite. These shots extinguished all other lamps at 
much greater distances. It readily put out the acetylene 
lamp also, but it was instantaneously reignited, and the 
spectators, not realizing that it had really been ex- 
tinguished, expressed themselves as of the opinion that 
no relighting device was needed for a lamp which could 
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remain burning in face of such an explosion. This 
reigniter remains red-hot as long as the lamp burns; 
that is, as long as the carbide charge is generating 
acetylene, and will always instantaneously reignite the 
flame when it is extinguished by shock, jar or concussion. 

In constructing these lamps it is important to so locate 
the reigniter that it will not be in contact with the flame, 
because the latter will be chilled by the contact and 
its temperature will be lowered, its luminosity reduced 
and a deposit of carbon will form upon the reigniter 
which will quickly grow to a mass of considerable size. 
Any such accretion will still further reduce the temper- 
ature and luminosity of the flame. Carbon so deposited 
upon the reigniter will become detached and may clog 
up the burners or become deposited on the glass shield 
or upon the wire gauze. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR A PRACTICAL REIGNITER 


In developing this lamp many different forms of 
reigniters have been tried out in practice, including 
different metals and refractory nonmetallic materials, 
fabricated in many different shapes and forms and of 
widely varying dimensions. “As a result of this work 





FIG. 3. A 12-HR. COMPACT LAMP OF LIGHT WEIGHT 


certain conditions have been clearly established as neces- 
sary to success. The most important of these as-already 
stated is that the reigniter must not be in contact with 
the flame. Another essentia, requirement is that the 
reigniter must be operative whether the flame of the 
lamp be high or low. It is of course essential that it 
be rugged enough to withstand ordinary shocks and jars, 
and it must not quickly deteriorate or become weak or 
brittle from oxidation or any other cause. 

In practice the lamp will be cleaned, charged with 
carbide and water, lighted, assembled and locked in the 
lamp house by the lampman, and handed to the miner 
lighted and ready for use and capable of burning at 
its rated capacity for a full shift of say 9 or 10 hr. It 
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will be practically impossible to extinguish the lamp by 
ordinary shocks, jarring, swinging at high angles from 
the vertical, by the concussions caused by shotfiring or 
by drafts in going through doors or while traveling 
along airways or roadways. 

It can be turned down for gas testing, and for this 
purpose is more sensitive than a Davy or other oil lamp, 
and it can be extinguished by turning off the water and 
gas should the miner at any time find it necessary to 
extinguish it because of the presence of firedamp in 
dangerous quantity. When so extinguished it will of 
course be necessary to return it to the lamp tender, 
either at the surface or at relighting stations maintained 
underground for this purpose. 

The lamps shown by the photographs are of the two-jet 
burner type and will give from 3.0 to 4.5 standard 
English sperm candlepower. Some flame safety lamps 
are said to produce 1.75 cp. using kerosene, but this 
illumination is obtained by means of a reflector. It will 
be readily understood that if resort be had to the use of a 
veflecting device a concentrated light of 6 or 7 ep. can 
be obtained from this acetylene lamp. 


EFFICIENCY WHEN THE LAMP GLAss Is SMOKED 


It should be noted that the candlepower is greatly 
affected by the condition of the glass. Oil-lamp glasses 


soon get sooted and greasy, and the effective light is 
thus greatly reduced. If the factor of absorption of 


hght by a glass shield be taken at 0.5 cp.that is, the 
light lost by the dirty condition of the glass—a benzine 
lamp of 1.0 cp. is reduced to 1.0 — 0.5 ep., or 0.5 ep. in 
actual service, and the loss of this quantity of light has 
been ascertained in many lamps in underground use. 

If the same high loss is experienced in the acetylene 
safety lamp—a quite unlikely condition, as this type 
of lamp does not often make much soot—then the 
effective light from a 3-cp. acetylene lamp will be 
3.0 — 0.5 cp., or 2.5 ep., and the ratio of the benzine 
to the acetylene lamp illumination is as 0.5 is to 2.5 
or as 1 is to 5, instead of the ratio of 1 is to 3 with the 
glasses clean. The lower percentage of light lost from 
dirty glasses will thus be an important factor in com- 
paring the relative illumination obtained with oil and 
acetylene lamps. 

It is common to find the gauze of the oil-burning 
safety lamp badly sooted, and hence unsafe, after a few 
hours’ burning. The acetylene safety lamp can often be 
used for days without the gauzes needing to be cleaned 
and with a relatively small accumulation of dirt on the 
inside of the glass. 

The oil-burning safety lamp is extinguished in atmos- 
pheres containing 16 to 18 per cent. oxygen, while the 
acetylene lamp can burn in air containing as little as 14 
per cent., and men can exist in an atmosphere containing 
less than 12 per cent., and in some cases if there is only 10 
per cent. of free oxygen. Hence the acetylene safety lamp 
may be used in atmospheres extinctive to oil lamps and 
will also detect firedamp in atmospheres that are so low 
in oxygen, due to the presence of this inflammable gas, 
that they will actually extinguish the oil-burning safety 
Jamp. 

The advantages which may be claimed for this type of 
lamp may be briefly and conservatively stated as follows: 

1. Illumination—The superior illumination which is 
given by this type of lamp, being from three to six times 
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that of any oil or electric safety lamp now in use, will 
(a) enable the miner to make a better inspection of the 
roof, props, etc., and keep his working place safer and 
in better condition for economic and efficient work; (b) 
aid him to clean the coal from the slate in a much better 
manner than is now possible, thus saving a large economic 
loss now suffered in many safety-lamp mines; (c) enable 
him to increase his output, owing to increased efficiency 
in mining and loading the coal; (d) improve his work- 
ing conditions by reducing the eye strain resulting from 
the deficient illumination supplied by the oil and electric 
safety lamps now used. 

2. Relighting Properties—The reignition is absolutely 
automatic and instantaneous in action. It cannot cause 
interior explosion in the lamp. Some of the advantages 
that will follow its use are: (a) In case of a colliery 
disaster, such as an explosion of dust or gas, the lamp 
will instantly relight itself. Hence the miner is not 
left in darkness, as is the case when kerosene or sperm 
oil safety lamps are used. The miner will thus have a 
much better chance to make his escape before the after- 
damp reaches him. (b) Reignition is provided without 
the accompanying danger of wrecking the lamp by internal 
explosions and the risk of the firing of an explosive 
atmosphere, as is the experience when using manually 
operated reigniters with benzine safety lamps. (c) 
Increase in atmospheric pressure due to blasting or falls 
of roof has no effect on the efficiency of the lamp, the 
reigniter automatically relighting the lamp after any 
such disturbance may have extinguished it. (d) The 
acetylene lamp cannot be extinguished by jarring or 
overturning, as is the case with oil-burning lamps, and 
if laid on its side the flame burns centrally in the lamp 
gauze with little danger of overheating and breaking 
the glass, an accident quite likely to occur in oil-burning 
safety lamps. 

The lamp shown in the photograph, Fig. 1, is a 
German Wolf acetylene safety lamp of 12-hr. burning 
capacity which has been converted to operate under the 
system described by the addition of the automatic re- 
igniter, marked a@ in the figure. Fig. 2 shows the same 
lamp as it appears partly disassembled. The lamp shown 
in Fig. 3 is a proposed 12-hr. lamp with standard Wolf 
bonnet, but with a type of acetylene generator designed 
to produce a lighter and more compact lamp. 
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Pennsylvania Retailers Are 
To Be Investigated 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has appointed C. Tyson 
Kratz, of Norristown, Penn., as the third member of the 
commission to investigate the cost of retail coal. Mr. 
Kratz succeeds Thomas Martindale, the Philadelphia 
merchant, who declined the office. The commission is 
to ascertain if the retail price of coal has been increased 
owing to the imposition of the first coal tax law on 
July 1, 1913. The commissioners are without salary, 
but are allotted $5,000 for expenses. Mr. Kratz is an 
attorney with independent means, and on account of 
a very picturesque manner he has in performing his duty, 
the proceedings will be quite enlivened. The retail dealers 
are enthusiastic over the proceedings, as they want the 
coal-consuming public to actually see under the authority 
of law just what a small proportion of the cost of coal 
accrues to them. 
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lS at 
ithout Crosscuts 

By W. J. Montcomery* 
the air that his actual requirements demand. It also 


SY NOPSIS—A discussion of the excessive losses 
incident to leakage of air through stoppings. The 
author proposes a scheme for overcoming this by 
reducing the number of crosscuts. The plan has 
already been successfully applied in a number of 
instances. 





The object of this article is to bring before mining men 
a plan whereby the ventilation of entries may be accom- 
plished efficiently without the use of frequent crosscuts. 
The average distance to drive ahead of the air is about 60 
ft., but with a method of ventilation such as herein out- 
lined, it should be practical to drive at least 300 ft., and 
even a much greater distance if sufficient power is used. 

It is important first to go into the cost of crosscuts. 
It may be claimed that the coal taken from these pays the 
expense of making them, but it must be remembered that 
the first cost is a small item. After the breakthrough is 
once made it becomes a serious matter to keep it tightly 
sealed up. Stoppings are built of many materials, and the 
cost varies according to the kind used. The average cross- 
cut is about 50 sq.ft., and an 8-in. brick stopping will cost 
about $15, a concrete stopping with an 8-in. wall will 
cost about $10 and an 8-in. concrete block stopping about 
$8. If stoppings were built of any of these materials, 
the leakage of air and their maintenance would be reduced 
to a minimum. In many coalfields the stoppings are 
built of gob material, rough lumber and tongue-and- 
groove lumber. With the use of these stoppings a great 
loss occurs in the ventilating current. When a portion 
of the air is short-circuited through the stoppings, it is 
obvious that the fan must handle a greater amount of air 
so as to get sufficient ventilation to the working faces. 

Before taking up the cost of ventilation current it will 
be of especial interest to note the results of observations to 
determine the leakage of air through mine stoppings, as 
published in Bulletin No. 99 of the Bureau of Mines. 
The following results were obtained by taking the reading 
at 16 different mines, and it is of interest to note the 


small percentage of air which reaches the last crosscut: 
Percentage 
Reaching 


Quantity of Air Quantity at Last 


Mine No. at Fan, Cu.Ft. Crosscut, Cu.Ft. Last Crossecut 
1 119,533 18,232 : 
2 120,410 16,737 13.9 
3 65,300 6,160 9.4 
4 120,000 40,000 33.3 
5 64,700 15,600 24.1 
6 59,827 7,035 a be WAG 
ie 96,000 22,140 23.0 
8 50,400 3,840 7.6 
9 38,160 12,300 32.2 

10 35,290 5,125 14.5 
11 77,364 9,600 12.4 
12 160,276 37,672 23.5 
13 28,130 2,380 8.5 
14 90,000 12,000 1'3:9 
15 62,240 10,950 17.6 
16 69,400 23,250 33.5 


It will be noted that the average for the 16 mines 
shows that less than 20 per cent. of the air reaches the 
last crosscut. This might not hold true for the modern 
mines that are developed today, yet it is my experience 
in testing ventilating currents that few mines are able to 
show 40 per cent. of the air at the last crosscut. 

What does that signify to the operator? It requires him 
to purchase a fan capable of handling three or four times 
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costs him many thousands of dollars each year handling 
the excess quantity of air which is short-circuited through 
the hundreds of stoppings in the mine. Furthermore, it 
necessitates high velocities in the main aircourses, creating 
more dust in suspension and endangering the mine. 

It is interesting to note the cost of maintaining a ven- 
tilating current where 60 per cent. of the air is lost 
through defective stoppings. This involves a wide range 
of calculations, but the Bureau of Mines in its Bulletin 
No. 99 has figured this out on a practical basis. They 
represent a mine where the actual volume of air required 
is 36,000 cu.ft., costing approximately $387 per year, 
but it is necessary for the fan to handle 90,000 cu.ft. 
at a cost of approximately $3,444, owing to the fact that 
60 per cent. is lost through stoppings. The power 




















FIG. 3 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRIES VENTILATED BY 
SMALL FANS 


required to move a certain volume of air increases very 
rapidly as the volume increases. If leaky stoppings re- 
quire the fan to handle double the quantity of air that 
is necessary for the ventilation proper, the power required 
is increased eight times. 

It is thus seen that stoppings are an expensive propo- 
sition, and steps should be taken to eliminate the indis- 
eriminate use of these in new development work. This 
can be accomplished by the use of auxiliary fans, as 
shown herewith. 

Fig. 1 shows how a small fan is used for single-entry 
driving. Often a single entry will serve where it is 
necessary to drive a double entry for the purpose of secur- 
ing ventilation. The fan may be placed either at the 
mouth of the entry and discharge the air to the face, 
or the reverse. The latter position will clear the entry 
of smoke quicker than the former. 
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Fig. 2 shows a single fan for double-entry driving. 
With this method five-sixths of the crosscuts can be elimi- 
nated. A canvas door is hung at the fan to prevent it 
from returning the same air again to the face. How- 
ever, the percentage of air returned is very small, and I 
regard this as an unnecessary precautionary measure. 

Fig. 3 shows two fans for double-entry driving. With 
the use of two it is possible to use a smaller fan and motor 
for each unit and eliminate the tubing through the cross- 
cut. However, for practical purposes the single unit, as in 
Fig. 2, appears preferable. A single unit also simplifies 
electrical connections. 


& 
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There are also other purposes to which these fans may 
be applied in coal mining, and one in particular is its use 
in rooms to drive out gob gas. The tubing used in con- 
nection with the fans is pliable, practically waterproof and 
air-tight. It is furnished in sections and fitted with coup- 
ling bands, which enables it to be carried close to the 
working faces at all times. 

This apparatus consists essentially of a stepped multi- 
bladed blower, direct-connected to or belted from a motor. 
The equipment is manufactured by the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co., Columbus, Ohio, which has installed it in vari- 
ous mines with pronounced success. 
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Ball Bearings for Mime Motors 


By A. H. Maccarrray* 








SYNOPSIS—A study of the advantages of using 
ball bearings, with particular reference to their 
application to mine locomotives. Their use 1s 
rapidly spreading, and some companies are even 
throwing out old machinery in order to install 
the new type of bearings. Accuracy of the 
alignment obtained in the motors ‘materially 
increases ther life. 





There are many reasons for the selection of ball bear- 
ings for mine motors, both from the mechanical and the 
electrical point of view. There must be advantages, or 
such concerns as the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., General 
Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co. and Suliivan Machinery Co. would not specify 
or use ball bearings at materially greater cost. ©. W. 
Larson, of the General Electric Co., mine locomotive 
department, in a recent article’ drew particular atten- 
tion to his reasons for adopting ball bearings, after 
exhaustive tests. They were: 

1. Owing to the bearing strength and durability of 
ball bearings, the armature is prevented from sagging 
down on the poles, thus preventing burnouts. 

2. Inasmuch as grease is substituted for oil and 
bearings are sealed on both sides, the commutator and 
windings are kept clean and the possibility of short- 
circuits and grounds is greatly reduced. 

3. Increased efficiency, especially in comparison with 
plain bearings, not properly lubricated. 

4. Bearings are built on the radial principle, with 
double row of balls, and thus carry about three times 
the number of balls as single-row bearings. This means 
longer life, as the pressure per ball becomes much less 
owing to greater number on which the load is divided. 

5. The bearings are also self-aligning, which is a most 
excellent feature, as there is no binding to be encountered 
in mounting or in operation. 

It is to be noted in the late type of locomotives that 
neither armature nor axle bearings project outward, this 
being due to the fact that each size of motor must be 
designed for maximum power at a minimum gage. Ball 
bearings take up materially less room latterly than any 
other type of anti-friction bearings. On account of the 
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narrow-gage conditions, each fraction of an inch must be 
accounted for, and consequently all dimensions must be 
kept to the minimum. 

Mining machinery receives less care and attention than 
any other class of machinery. Where ordinary sleeve 
bearings are used, the bushings are allowed to wear out, 
and the armatures ultimately rub on the pole pieces until 
they are burned out. ‘This condition has been practically 
overcome, as the ball bearings last a long time provided 
dirt is excluded and lubrication is applied occasionally. 
Many of the first ball bearings used on motors are still 
in operation. 


INCREASED UsE oF BALL BEARINGS 


Concerns that have purchased machinery equipped with 
ball bearings in late years appreciate the advantages of 
them and very often go to great expense changing old 
machinery so as to use ball bearings. One manufacturer 
writes as follows: 

“We have adopted the ball bearing as standard. Our 
reason for this is that they are self-aligning, and in 
case the bearing housings do not fit accurately in the 
field frames, there would be no undue strain on the ball 
bearings. Another reason is that there are many balls, 
and therefore the bearing runs smoother.” 

At first sight it might appear strange that the subject 
of motor commutation should have any influence upon 
the type of bearing employed. Good commutation is, 
however, directly dependent upon the accuracy and fine- 
uess of setting of motor bearings, regardless of their 
type. ‘To secure the best results motor armatures must 
revolve closely and concentrically with the pole faces. 
Furthermore, particularly in coal mining, the revolving 
parts must be kept free from oil, which tends to accu- 
mulate dust, thus forming a carbonizing compound which 
endangers commutation and is extremely hable to cause 
flashovers. 

In this respect the compact bearing heads employed 
in ball-bearing units and the effectual sealing of the 
lubricant chambers have proved of immense value. Pro- 
tected from the lubricant, the commutators retain their 
finish and the brushes are kept free from an accumulation 
of dust. 

Another factor which strongly affects commutation 
is the maintenance of the air gap. Plain bearings are 
subject to a continuous rubbing action which causes wear 
on the bearing surfaces, frequently allowing the shaft to 
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settle out of the true center of the magnetic field, thus 
necessitating frequent gaging of the air gap and inspec- 
tion and possible replacement or renewal of the bearing 
linings. 

On ball-bearing machines this wear is practically 
eliminated, as hardened steel balls roll on hardened steel 
races. Rolling action is substituted for rubbing, and 
practically continuous accuracy is secured. Self-align- 
ment in ball bearings provides for the sudden impulses 
of load without binding and insures the best possible 
load distribution with a minimum pressure per ball. 


REsuLts OBTAINED witH Batt BEARINGS 


An example of the results secured with ball bearings 
is shown in one removed from the pinion end of a 
mining locomotive after two years of continual service. 
During this time the locomotive had traveled approxi- 
mately 60,000 miles. The bearing showed no appreciable 
wear and was immediately returned to service. 

Instead of repeated attention to bearings, as is required 
in plain bearing machines, a weekly filling of the grease 
cup and an occasional inspection insure long life and the 
elimination of bearing troubles where ball bearings are 
employed. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
despite the extremely small coefficient of friction for ball 
bearings, it is absolutely essential that they be lubricated. 

The advantages of ball bearings as applied to mine loco- 
motive motors may be summed up as follows: Freedom 
from repairs, a material reduction in the amount of 
lubricant required, long intervals between inspection, 
good commutation, and decreased wear on the gearing. 

What is probably more important so far as coal mining 
is concerned, the locomotives are more dependable and 
are more nearly in constant commission instead of being 
in the repair shop. 
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Thoughts To Think About 


There is no way toi judge the future by the past. 
& 

No man can read with profit that which he cannot 

learn to read with pleasure. 
& 

It is the taxes of our idleness, our folly and our pride, 
rather than of our government, that weigh so heavy. 

Old men do not regret so much that opportunities 
were not abundant, but that the ones they had were so 
often missed. 

a 

If every man would pursue his career as if he had 
but a day to live and a great object yet to accomplish, 
there would be few failures. 

Thomas Jefferson drafted the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence when 33; Napoleon was emperor of France at 35; 
Daniel Webster was the leading lawyer of the United 
States when 36. Youth is no barrier. 

A man may be able to design a high building or a 
great bridge and yet be unable to properly lay a brick or 
saw a timber. A writer may attain great fame because 
of his thoughts sublime and yet be unable to spell 
correctly—which proves the supremacy of the creative 
mind over the imitative. 
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Mine Car Trucks with Opene- 
Cap Wheels 


About eight years ago the Phillips Mine and Mill Sup- 
ply Co. placed upon the market its patent open-cap truck 
for mine cars. While this truck represented a radical de- 
parture from existing practice it was immediately re- 
ceived with favor. At present one coal-mining firm has 
11,226 of these trucks in use, another has 2,239, another 
3,007, while still another has 13,436 trucks. These fig- 
ures show clearly how heavy has been the distribution of 
this device. 

These trucks were furnished not only on new cars 
which were built complete in the Phillips company’s 
shops, as well as those supplied to other builders who were 
under instructions from their customers to use them, 
but they also replaced old-style running gear which would 
not have been profitable to continue longer in service, in 
view of the economy afforded by this type of truck. These 





SIDE AND BOTTOM VIEW OF THE TRUCKS 


economies are real and tangible, as is evidenced by the 
fact that many concerns have discarded immense quanti- 
ties of old-style wheels and axles in order to equip their 
cars with the Phillips trucks exclusively. 

With many of the old square axles and straight-bored 
wheels it was difficult to hold the axle in place securely 
and the wheel could not contain sufficient lubricant for 
any length of time. It was difficult, if not impossible. to 
get the oil or grease to the back of the wheel hub where 
it was needed for effective lubrication, and in consequence 
the wheels wore out internally, especially at the back, 
while being otherwise in good condition. The axles on 
account of the wear coming mainly at one point wore oval, 
the journal assuming a cross-sectional shape not unlike 
that of a pick handle. The cars were consequently hard 
to move as the result of this excessive friction. 

The open-cap wheel obviates this difficulty, and in 
many of even the first trucks put in use no wear on the 
axles or wheels is perceptible, and the polished surface of 
the cold-rolled steel axle is not even scratched. Not only is 
internal wear eliminated, but sideplay of the axle in 
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the journal box is impossible. There are only two bolts 
in each journal box and ten in the complete truck, per- 
mitting it to be easily and quickly applied or removed 
from the car. 

The axle can be removed by withdrawing one linchpin 
and pulling the axle through the boxes without removing 
the latter. Double stirrups connect the boxes to the car 
bottom and prevent them from shifting. The axles are 
thus held in true alignment with the track at all times, 
and the calculated play between the wheel gage and track 
gage cannot be exceeded. Either grease or oil can be used 
as a lubricant, and the pull required to move a car 
equipped with this type of truck is much less than that 
ordinarily required for cars with straight-bored wheels 
and cold-rolled steel axles. 

The elimination of internal wear appeals to all opera- 
tors, while an easy running car is something which they 
all desire. With semifluid grease, which is difficult if 
not impossible to retain in an ordinary straight-bored 
wheel, the open cap wheels will run for six to eight months 
with one lubrication, and are being thus operated in many 
mines. One large operator who is using about 1,500 of 
these trucks under cars of 3-ton capacity recently com- 
pleted a test which showed that he ran a number of cars 
equipped with this truck for 27 months with one filling 
of grease. 

While this test is an interesting one and doubtless other 
instances could be found where cars have been operated 
for an equal length of time without lubrication, it would 
hardly be advisable for any operator to attempt to run 
his cars either equipped with this type of truck or any 
other for a period of over two years without at least care- 





THE AUTOMATIC SWITCH INSTALLED 


ful inspection every six months or thereabout. The test 
mentioned, however, well demonstrates what neglect these 
wheels will stand under certain circumstances without 
injury. 


Progress of the Pennsylvania 
Tax Refund 


The refund of the Pennsylvania state tax continues a 
topic of much interest in the anthracite industry. So 
far the refund has only been made by three of the larger 
companies, which in selling their coal under the tax law 
rendered bills with the tax itemized. It is now learned, 
however, that another large company, which simply 
added the tax in the cost of the coal, is preparing a 
circular to be sent to its customers advising them that 
it too will now make the refund. This news will be 
received with great interest by the dealers, and also by 
those individual operators who billed their coal in a 
similar manner. The smaller concerns have been waiting 
to see what the larger companies would do in this respect. 
Some of the retail dealers, becoming anxious at the 
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delay, had been threatening to take some action against 
the companies who, as rumor had it, did not intend to 
refund the tax. However, much satisfaction is manifested 
now that the situation is clearing. 

It is also interesting to note the varying attitudes 
of the dealers receiving the refund. Some have rendered a 
bill claiming interest on the amount of tax, and assuming 
an arrogant attitude; they do not seem to realize the large 
expense to which the companies were put to contest the 
law, not to mention the great additional expense of 
accounting, incident to the collecting and refunding of 
the tax. 

On the other hand, many of the dealers are extremely 
grateful and are at pains to say so. Some of the letters 
received by the mining companies are a big surprise to 
them, so unusual is it for them to receive commendation 
about any feature of their business. 

The incident is related of one dealer who when told 
to send in his bill could not believe the news and thought 
at first his informant was joking with him. When he 
was assured that he was entitled to over a thousand 
dollars, he said he had never expected to receive any 
refund, and as a consequence had never kept account of 
the amount of the tax. 


New Automatic Electric Switch 


A new type of automatic electric switch and section 
insulator has been placed upon the market by the 
American Mine Door Co., of Canton, Ohio. The accom- 
panying illustration, which shows this switch installed 
in connection with a section insulator, needs but little 








WITH A SECTION INSULATOR 


explanation. As may be readily seen, the switch is 
operated by the trolley wheel when passing in either 
direction in such a manner as to energize the section of 
trolley wire extending to the left of the instrument when 
the locomotive is passing in that direction and to cut off 
the power from this section when the locomotive returns. 

This device can be attached to the trolley wire with but 
little work, and as the switch is separate from the in- 
sulated splice, objectionable arcing is entirely eliminated. | 
When it is desirable to install electrically operated signals 
in connection with this section insulator, it may be 
readily accomplished. When such signals are to be 
operated successively for each trip, the switch can be 
wired to turn on a red light when the motor approaches 
and a green light indicating safety after passing it. 

When a selective signal is required, the switch may be 
placed on a short parallel trolley wire, and the motorman 
need only push gently on the trolley pole to make the 
wheel take the branch, when the switch will turn on any 
desired signal light for which it may be connected. The 
simplicity and reliability of this arrangement, as well 
as the ease with which it may be installed, will commend 
it forcibly to mine electricians. 
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Storage-B 








SY NOPSIS—Steep adverse grades rendered mule 
haulage unsatisfactory and expensive. The 
storage-battery locomotive even under decided 
disadvantages has handled the output with success. 





An example of the successful operation of storage- 
battery locomotives under conditions where it was thought 
this type of apparatus would not do the work is the 
installation in the Ocean No. 2 mine of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. 

In this mine the service requirements were so severe 
that mules could not do the work satisfactorily, and 
the expense and difficulty of handling the output in 
any other way made the storage-battery locomotive the 
only available means. 

Although the Pittsburgh Coal Co. doubted that these 
locomotives could do the work, it installed one about 
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of the automatic braking screw type and the brake shoes 
were of standard MCB construction. 

The batteries consisted of 80 Edison A8 cells mounted 
in 12 trays, 11 with 7 cells each and one 3-cell tray. The 
battery box is of sheet steel lined with wood. It is held 
in place on the locomotive by flanges on the frame and 
so arranged that it can be easily removed. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED Morors WERE EMPLOYED 


The motors are especially designed for battery work 
and are of rugged construction. They are of the totally 
inclosed type to eliminate the danger of explosion due 
to the presence of explosive gases in the mine. A special 
control is used with this outfit which has but one resist- 
ance point and allows the motors to operate with a 
minimum demand on the battery. 

The motors are supported in a cast-steel cradle, one 
end of which bears on the axle, the other being spring- 





“SIDE VIEW OF THE STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


one year ago, and the performance of the locomotive 
has been successful in every way. 

The average number of cars hauled per day in the 
mine is 135. The weight of the car empty is 2,000 Ib., 
each having a 2-ton capacity, making a total weight of 
6,000 lb. when loaded. The grades of the mine are 
severe. One of 14 per cent. for 220 ft. and another of 
3 per cent. for 700 ft. were the most prominent. 

The locomotive built to handle this work was 10 ft. 
6 in. long, 4 ft. 4% in. wide, 3 ft. 11 in. high and 
weighed 10,900 lb. It was equipped with two V49 type 
80-volt ball-bearing motors, outside hung. Double- 
reduction gears of the spur type were used, giving a 
total ratio of 16 to 1, in two reductions, the first of 20 
to 68 and the second of 16 to 76. The frames were of 
the well-known “Barsteel” construction, the brakes were 
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hung to the frame. This is equivalent to the suspension 
used on street railway motors. The entire cradle with 
gearing can be easily removed and the motors taken from 
their support. Oil and waste lubrication is used on the 
bearings of the cradle. 

Each motor is connected to one axle by double-reduction 
gearing, the gears being of steel with machined teeth. 
Both reductions are covered by cases, and the gear on the 
axle is split to make removal easy. The machine thus 
corresponds closely to standard construction of trolley 
motors. <A series of tests made on this locomotive showed 
the possible performance of a machine of this type. 

With a six-car trip on a 12.8-per cent. grade, total 
weight of train exclusive of locomotive 33,600 lb., the 
wheels slipped and the locomotive stalled. Sand was 
applied to the rails, and the locomotive started and 
hauled the load to the top of the grade, a distance of 
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about 200 ft. A list of tests made on this locomotive 


follows: 
No. Weight, Time, Power, Power, 
Cars Lb. Seconds Amp.-Hr. Watt-Hr. 
1 6,925 45.0 2.76 232 
2 121845 51.0 4.00 320 
3 18,770 61.6 5.68 436 
t 23,195 69.0 7.28 538 
5 28,220 90.0 9.04 700 


After these tests the locomotive was coupled to two 
20-ton locomotives and hauled them 3,700 ft. in 6 min. 
39 sec., with an ampere-hour consumption of 11.92 and 
a watt-hour consumption of 996. 

This locomotive has been in operation about one year, 
and the daily performance has been exceptionally good. 





END VIEW OF LOCOMOTIVE, SHOWING CONTROL DEVICES 


There are 25 working days during the month, and the 
average number of cars hauled per day was 135. This 
includes the hauling out of the loaded cars and the 
spotting of the empties. At no time was any of the 
working day spent in charging the batteries. The power 
consumption per day was found to average 312 amp.hr. 
With the exception of a few minor adjustments soon 
after the installation of the locomotives, no trouble has 
been experienced with the equipment and practically 
nothing has been spent on repairs to either the mechanical 
or electrical parts. 

A table showing the amount of work done by this 
locomotive during a two weeks’ period follows: 


Empty Cars Loaded Cars Loaded Amp.- 
Date Cars with Coal with Slate Hours 
4 65 65 24 rapguy & 

5 50 89 8 290 
9 98 112 10 344 
10 108 116 13 285 
12 110 125 10 280 
15 112 126 7 320 
16 118 122 4 305 
18 106 107 13 345 
19 125 128 10 305 
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Transportation to Pacific Coast 


In response to a recent request for bids by the Navy 
Department for the transportation of 5,000 tons of coal 
from Hampton Roads to the Pacific Coast, only one tender 
was received, this being $12 per ton exclusive of the 
Panama-Canal tolls. In event of the canal not being 
open to transportation on the arrival of the vessel, the 
shipper agreed to discharge at Colon at a rate of $6 per 
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ton. These exceedingly high rates have forced the depart- 
ment to an entirely new departure; namely, requesting 
bids for transportation by rail. Under date of Mar. 24 
the department has issued the following request for ten- 
ders: 


Bids will be received until noon, Apr. 7, for the transpor- 
tation of about 5,000 tons of coal to the naval coal depot at 
Tiburon, Calif. Offers are solicited for transportation either 
by rail or water. 

In the case of transportation in merchant bottoms the 
vessel will load at Hampton Roads, Va., and the usual condi- 
tions in regard to loading and discharge will govern, this 
department guaranteeing a daily discharge rate of 400 tons. 

In the case of all-rail transportation being accepted the 
coal will be loaded at the mines of the Crozier-Pocahontas 
Co., on the Norfolk & Western, in McDowell County, West 
Virginia, and delivery will be required on floats alongside the 
steel wharf at the naval coal depot, Tiburon, the Government 
guaranteeing a daily discharge rate of not less than 500 tons. 
The usual rate of demurrage will be allowed in case this rate 
of discharge is not maintained, it being understood that the 
railroad company will deliver the cars at the mine in such 
order as will avoid demurrage. 
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Am Ash-eConveyor System 


The power of air moving at high velocity to transport 
various granular materials has long been known, and 
many devices have been constructed to utilize this as a 
means of ash disposal from power plants. Some time ago 
the Girtanner-Daviess Engineering and Contracting Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., placed upon the market the G.-D. 
ash-ejector system. This is one of the simplest arrange- 
ments of the kind at present in use. 

In this system the current of air is generated by a 
jet of steam which is introduced into the conveyor pipe 
much as is done in the ordinary water injector used for 
feeding boilers. By this means a strong suction of air 
is induced in the conveyor pipe on one side of the steam 
nozzle, while a pressure exists upon the other. Ashes 
are introduced into the pipe through suitable openings 
on the suction side of the nozzle and may be discharged 
into a suitable tank or receptacle on the pressure side, 
or they may be discharged onto a dump or direct into 
vehicles, through the medium of a target box. 

This system has now been perfected to such a point that 
35 lb. of steam per minute at a pressure of 110 lb. at the 
nozzle will convey about 200 lb. of ashes. Where the 
steam pressure is higher more steam will be used, but a 
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CROSS-SECTION OF STEAM NOZZLE AND CONVEYOR 
PIPE AT A BEND 
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larger quantity of ashes may be transported. Plants have 
been equipped with this system which contained from 18 
to 20 boilers, and the ashes are handled without manual 
labor other than that required to feed the line. Dust is 
done away with without the necessity of sprinkling the 
ashes. By discharging the ashes vertically, allowing them 
to precipitate by gravity they do not pack in the bin. 
When ashes are handled by the steam jet system, dust 
is allayed, while at the same time there is no danger of 
fire in the ash bin. There is further no liability whatever 





ASH BIN AT END OF CONVEYOR 


of gas explosion in the ash receptacle which might be 
caused by the deposition of live coals from the ash- 
carrying system. Furthermore, by the use of steam the 
ashes are effectively quenched without becoming wet 
enough to freeze in cold weather. 

As may be seen in the accompanying drawing, the back 
of the elbow in the conveyor pipe, where the greatest 
wear and abrasion necessarily take place, is made extra 
thick. Furthermore, since the elbow is made up of several 
sections, each consisting of a back and front portion 
bolted together and forming a segment of the curve, the 
rear half of any segment may be removed and renewed 
at any time. In the event that a pipe segment should be 
worn through and it is inconvenient to make an immediate 
repair, wood or other material may be bound against the 
opening and the system operated for the time being or 
until an opportunity may be secured for a thorough and 
workmanlike repair. 

There are no moving parts in this ash-ejector system. 
The only things that move are the steam, air and ashes. 
All expense incident to the wear and tear and upkeep of 
moving parts or machinery, lubrication, etc., are dispensed 
with. All parts of the pipes are composed of a special 
chilled iron which has been designed to withstand the 
action caused by rapidly moving ashes; consequently, 
portions of the pipe which are subject to the abrasion of 
the moving material last many times as long as they would 
if composed of ordinary cast or gray iron. 

While the expenditure of steam for the weight of 
‘material handled may at first appear high, nevertheless 
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this should hardly exceed 4 to 6c. for steam per ton of 
ashes handled; and it should be remembered that there 
is no expense in the maintenance of delicate machinery 
which requires constant attention and lubrication. This. 
also eliminates the interest, depreciation, etc., on such 
machinery. This saving probably more than offsets the 
high consumption of the steam necessary. 

By the use of the steam jet system, power is used in its 
cheapest form ; no power-house equipment, such as engines, 
generators, etc., is needed. This system has been installed 
in a number of coal-mine power houses and appeals 
strongly to operators, since coal is cheaper at the mine 
than anywhere else, whereas labor is frequently higher. 
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New Step Perforated Screen 


A new type of step perforated screen for coal prepara- 
tion has been recently placed on the market by the Cross 
Engineering Co., of Carbondale, Penn. This will be 
known as the Lee improved lip screen, patent on which 
has been applied for. The first installation of this screen 
is being made at the West End Coal Co. colliery, at 
Mocanaqua. 

This screen consists of separate segments of any desired 
width and length bent in a circular are at the point of 
connection, thus forming steps of any desired height. 
The segments are held in place by ordinary bolts or they 
may be riveted if desired. 

The makers claim that this screen offers greater flexi- 
bility than one made of a single flat plate. By making 
the screen in sections each section is renewable when 
more worn than the other sections, thus prolonging the 
active life of the whole screen. Greater flexibility is 
also secured in adjustment and in holding the screen 
plate in the frame by employing separate segments; this 
construction stiffens the screen and prevents sagging at 
the centers. This arrangement also increases efficiency 
through a more equal distribution of the material han- 
dled over the surface of the screen, the steps of varying 
height as required giving various effects in the tumbling 
of the coal to meet local conditions. 

This screen offers less liability to clog than any other 
form of step screen, as at the lower end of the perfora- 
tion (at the step or connecting point) the perforations 
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are fully open. The screen may be employed as an auto- 
matic picker of flat or undersized material by separating 
adjacent segments by washers of varying thickness. The 
perforations also may be made round, oblong, square or 
slotted. 

The minimum height of step depends upon the thick- 
ness of the screen plate. These may, however, be made as 
follows: Screen plates lighter than 3% in., minimum 
height of step % in.; #5 to 14 in., minimum height 114 
in.; heavier than 14 in. plate, minimum height 1% in. 
Several orders have been received for installation in the 
anthracite region and many inguiries for further infor- 
mation from the bituminous and splint coal fields. Screens 
to fill these orders will of course be built and installed 
as rapidly as possible. 
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A Longwall Mime Reorganized 
By WILLIAM JAMES* 


As an illustration of a successful reorganization of an 
old longwall mine that through lack of good management 
and a practical method of development had got into poor 
shape, I want to describe briefly what took place when 
this mine fell into new hands—parties that understood and 
appreciated the value of efficient and uptodate methods 
of mining and equipment. 

For five years previous to the change that I have men- 
tioned as taking place, this mine had been a poorly paying 
proposition. It was a longwall mine opened by a slope 
operated by a tailrope that extended about 400 yd. from 





X = Roof Caves 
O = Tai!-Rope Extension 
S= Slope Bottom 











AN OLD LONGWALL MINE REMODELED 


the mouth of the slope into the mine. The distance from 
the general working face to the mouth of the slope was 
about a mile. 

As shown in the drawing, which represents roughly 
the general plan of the mine, there was a_ great 
extent of roads to be kept open, which also meant a large 
expense for mule haulage and maintenance. At the four 
different points marked Y on the plan, heavy roof falls 
occurred, owing to these places having lagged behind the 
others, thereby producing a zigzag line of longwall face, 
instead of one which was continuous and regular. As a 
result, four dayhands were kept constantly employed 
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cleaning up falls and keeping the face open, because the 
falls blocked the ventilation. 

Under these conditions the expense was further in- 
creased by reason of many of the miners being obliged 
to push their coal a greater distance than the 125 ft. 
which was the limit specified in a working agreement 
that provided for a payment of 10c. per ton when coal 
must be pushed a greater distance than this, and in some 
cases the rate paid varied from 15 to 20c. per ton. 

Under the new management the first step taken under- 
ground was to divide the mine into three districts, 
straighten up the longwall face and drive cross-entries 
to the southeast and southwest, which eventually cut off 
nine entries that formed long haulage roads in the old 
system. The straightening of the working face distributed 
the roof pressure more evenly on the coal, and we had no 
further trouble with falls of roof at the face. As a result 
we were able to dispense with the four dayhands who were 
previously employed regularly to keep the face open. 
This meant a great saving in the working expenses of the 
mine. 

Another step taken a little later was to extend the tail- 
rope system in three directions into the mine to the points 
marked O in the figure. After the extension of the tail- 
rope, six mules were able to do the work of the nine 
mules previously employed ; but it soon developed that we 
were short of cars under the new working conditions, and 
for awhile the tailrope system had to be operated at a 
disadvantage because, instead of bringing out 30 to 35 
cars a trip, we were only able to secure trips of 16 to 22 
cars. 

While this condition lasted, we figured that we. were 
losing from 40 to 50 tons of coal a day, although our 
output had greatly increased. For example, in the first 
two days of the operation of the extended tailrope system, 
the output of the mine increased from 140 to 190 tons a 
day, and later, when the car supply was sufficient for all 
requirements, this output was increased to 300 tons a day, 
which made it the largest output of any of the ten mines 
located in that district. Under the old system, also, it 
was a frequent occurrence to have a mule’s leg broken by 
reason of the great crowding of mules and cars on the main 
parting, where the trips were made up for the tailrope 
ready to be hauled out of the mine. During the past five 
years since the reorganization we have had no accident 
of this kind. 
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American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual: 
convention at Pittsburgh, Penn., June 27-30. 


Iliinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 
Madison, Wis. 


Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its annual meeting 
and first-aid contest at Lexington, Ky., May 12 and 13. Secre- 
tary, Ivan P. Tashof, Lexington, Ky. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold its 
spring meeting at New Orleans, La., Apr. 11-14, 1916. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 


Byproduct Coke Producers’ Association of America, formed 
in Chicago on Jan. 14 last, will hold its first annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., on July 14, lasting probably two or three days. 


International Railway Fuel Association will hold its eighth 
annual convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., May 
15-18. Secretary, J. G. Crawford, fuel engineer, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R.R., Chicago, Ill. 
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WH. M. CrankKshaw 


Young men are rapidly coming to the front in the 
anthracite field, and none is taken more seriously or has 
earned recognition more quickly than Hugh Crankshaw, 
manager of the Harwood Coal Co., at Hazleton, Penn. 

Born in Lancashire, England, in 1883, Mr. Crankshaw 
secured his early schooling in his native country, later 
receiving a bachelor of science degree from Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester, England. One year later, in 1907, 
he was successful in securing a first-class colliery mana- 
ger’s certificate at Newcastle, England, and immediately 
left his home shores for new fields, locating first in 
Mexico, where he engaged in miscellaneous mining work. 

In college Mr. Crankshaw took an active part in 
athletics, winning the fencing championship of Manches- 
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HUGH M. CRANKSHAW 
General manager of the Harwood Coal Co., Hazleton, Penn. 


ter University in his freshman year and holding the title 
throughout his entire college course. His love for ath- 
letics has never diminished, and although his participa- 
tion in various forms of sport is not now so strenuous, he 
is still devoted to all forms of healthy recreation. Golf 
is his particular fad at the present time. 

Immediately after landing in Mexico in 1907, Mr. 
Orankshaw devoted several weeks to visiting isolated min- 
ing camps, riding more than 2,000 miles on horseback. 
In 1909, while serving as chief engineer for the Cia. 
‘arbonifera de Sabinas, he took some of his firebosses 


and foremen to the colliery of a neighboring company 
where an explosion had occurred and there directed the 
work of opening up the damaged mine and restoring ven- 
tilation. For this work the Mexican government gave 
him a medal, suitably inscribed, which he still retains 
among his treasured possessions. 

In 1910 he was appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Mexican Coal and Coke Co., and in 1911 
left Mexico to accept the position of superintendent of the 
New River Collieries Co., at Eccles, W. Va. In 1912 
he was appointed district superintendent of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., in charge of the Lansford dis- 
trict, and in 1915 was made manager of the Harwood 
Coal Co., at Hazleton, Penn., which position he still oc- 
cupies. 

Mr. Crankshaw is a member of the Institute of Mining 
Engineers in England, the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and the Royal Societies Club of England. He 
is the type of man who puts his whole heart into whatever 
task he sets out to perform. He is enthusiastic about his 
work, his friends and all that enters closely into his life. 
Ever playing the game with his cards on the table, his 
motives are not questioned by those who pull with him 
or those who pull against him—friend or foe can find out 
where Hugh Crankshaw stands on any matter simply by 
asking him. The result is that he enjoys the confidence 
of the men he works for and the trust of those who work 
for him. Not many young men have delved so deeply, 
so persistently and so unswervingly into the intricacies of 
coal mining as he has, and the coal industry of America 
is better off for his being a part of it. 
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James E&. Roderich 


For the benefit of the younger generation and those 
who sometimes despair of their lot in life because of cir- 
circumstances, educational or financial, a brief sketch of 
the present chief of the Department of Mines of Penn- 
sylvania, Hon. James E. Roderick, is offered for the 
Suecess Number of Coal Age. 

His biographical notice in Smull’s, which introduces 
Pennsylvanians to their public servants at Harrisburg, 
closes with the sentence, “He is a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Hazleton and a director of the 
Hazleton National Bank.” 

This summing up presents tersely the character fea- 
tures of a citizen who is well worthy of space in the Who’s 
Who department of Coal Age. Mr. Roderick’s achieve- 
ments serve well as an example of the possibilities open 
to all ambitious youths. Mr. Roderick has never appeared 
in the class of industrial captains or financial wizards, but 
he has attained such a measure of success in both of 
these fields as would give him an entrance to their coun- 
cils. It is probably this fact that has kept him in the 
ranks of workers and retained for him the esteem of his 
fellow citizens. While he is chief of the Department of 
Mines and well sustains the dignity of that important 
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post, he is still greeted familiarly by the men who worked 
under his direction as youthful toilers in the mines, and 
their greeting is returned in that hearty way which comes 
from mutual respect and confidence. 

The mining industry has developed some remarkable 
men in Pennsylvania—men who have builded that others 
might enjoy better advantages in hfe; men who have 
solved difficult problems that the industry with which they 
were identified might succeed and today represent fabulous 





JAMES HE. RODERICK 
Chief of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania 


industrial interests that go into council with the toilers 


and try to amicably smooth out the wrinkles and insure 
a system of industrial peace. These are the real big 
men, because as they have grown and developed they 
have not lost sight of the human side of the industrial 
problem. Even though we may not know them, theirs is 
the satisfaction of earning the encomium pronounced by 
Cicero when he said, “Of all human doings, none is more 
honorable, none more estimable than to deserve well of 
the state.” Such a man is James E. Roderick. 

Mr. Roderick is now entering his 75th year. Since he 
quit school in South Wales at the age of 13, he has con- 
tinued the grind of labor practically without interruption. 
At that tender age he began work in the mines, and con- 
tinued for five years, when he came to this country and 
located at Pittston, Penn., where he began life as a 
miner’s laborer, advanced in the scale to miner, and in 
1866 assumed his first job as mine foreman for the 
Wilkes-Barre Coal and Iron Co. at its Empire shaft. 

After four years as mine foreman Mr. Roderick was 
made superintendent for the Warrior Run Mining Co. 
and in 1881 he was made mine inspector for the Hazleton 
anthracite district. In 1889 Linderman & Skeer, operat- 
ing the Stockton mines, secured his services as general 
superintendent, and when their lease expired in 1896, 
Mr. Roderick was selected as general manager for the 
A. S. Van Wickle mining interests. 
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It was about this time that the United Mine Workers 
of America began to show activity in the hard-coal section 
of Pennsylvania. Starting in with the Honey Brook 
district near McAdoo, which is in the lower edge of the 
Lehigh field, John Fahey, then the organizer, had won- 
derful success in enrolling members; and it was not long 
until acute issues were raised between the union and the 
mine operators. In this movement the Van Wickle min- 
ing interests could not escape attention. There were no 
arbitration committees then to discuss matters, and things 
were warming up all around for the big test of strength 
that was to come later. The turmoil being intense and 
threatening, Mr. Roderick was the first to open negotia- 
tions for equalizing wages in the lower Lehigh field. At 
the time it was regarded merely as an adroit evasion, even 
by some of his fellow employers, but it eventually became 
the basic principle of settling disputes for all. It so hap- 
pened the writer was then following, in a newspaper way, 
the affairs of that district and was quite familiar with 
events as they transpired. This is not written in eulogy, 
however, but merely as a brief review of a career 
that is worth while. In 1899 Mr. Roderick was appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Mines under Governor Stone. In 
1903 Governor Pennypacker made him chief of the De- 
partment of Mines, which position he still holds. He was 
selected a member of the commission appointed by Goy- 
ernor Beaver to build the State Hospital at Hazleton and 
is at present one of its trustees. In his home town of 
Hazleton he has been identified with many movements 
for public improvement and served as school director and 
member of the borough council. 


llenry Gassaway Davis 


Like many another great industry, coal mining had its 
“Grand Old Man,” and in the death of Henry G. Davis 
on Mar. 11 a unique and inspiring figure passed to the 
great unknown. We often speak of a rugged character, 
a man of purpose, a person of high aims and ideas, an 
individual possessing grit and determination—H. G. Davis 
was the personification of all these. He was all that is 
best of the “old school,” the kind of man who has been 
and will be held up as an example for young Americans 
to follow. 

Born in Maryland in 1823, he lived 93 years of life, 
and much longer than that of service. Some men live 
565 days every year; there are others who exist only a 
couple of months in each twelve; while there are a few 
whose life is not measured in days, but in deeds. The 
“Grand Old Man” was a worthy member of the latter 
class. 

Descending from Revolutionary stock and having the 
advantage of spending his early life on a farm with 
Mother Nature as his principal teacher, Mr. Davis started 
life well-equipped for a strenuous struggle. The fight 
commenced when he was 15, for at this age he started 
working for a neighbor on a farm at 25c. per day. In 
the wintertime for several years he got a little schooling, 
but this was soon ended, for he was early made bread- 
winner for the family. At 19 he secured a position as 
freight brakeman on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. In 
those days railroading was a hazardous occupation, for 
there were no self-couplers, airbrakes and other safety 
devices such as are in use today. The division on which 
he worked extended from Baltimore to Cumberland, Md. 
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After serving a year as brakeman he was promoted to 
freight conductor, and later was again promoted to 
passenger conductor, being known on his run as “Captain” 
Davis. 

His early hardships tended to make him businesslike, 
and above all other things impressed him with the true 
value of a dollar. His early poverty, therefore, was a 
blessing in disguise and laid the foundation for ideas 
that shaped his life to such a successful end. While 
serving the railroad Mr. Davis became acquainted with 
Henry Clay, and this intimacy which developed while 
Mr. Clay was traveling from Cumberland to Washington 
later ripened into a lifelong friendship. 

President Swan of the Baltimore & Ohio soon dis- 
covered the remarkable possibilities in the young con- 
ductor who was working for him, and accordingly 
appointed Mr. Davis division superintendent—a position 
which in fact made him the right-hand man of the 
president of the road. During all these vicissitudes of his 
railroad career, he was not blind to the opportunities 
that presented themselves through the medium of West 
Virginia’s natural resources. It was this recognition of 
the country’s opportunities that caused him to seek and 
secure appointment as agent for the railroad company 
at Piedmont, W. Va. 

Shortly after this Mr. Davis severed his connection 
with the B. & O. and entered the mercantile, lumber 





HENRY G. DAVIS 
The “Grand Old Man” of the coal industry 


and coal business. All of his savings had already been 
invested in timber and coal lands lying in proximity to 
the courses of Cheat River and its tributaries. These 
lands were bought for trifling sums from owners who 
did not realize their ultimate value. The prices paid 
by Mr. Davis varied from 50c. to $1.50 an acre. The 
outbreak of the Civil War helped him materially in a 
financial way because of the many large army contracts 
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which he secured for furnishing food and other supplies 
to the soldiers. 

Having accumulated sufficient wealth to insure his 
independence, his ambitions turned into political channels. 
His friendship for Henry Clay had made him a devoted 
Whig, and his first ballot was cast for the Kentuckian. 
In 1866 Mr. Davis was elected to the West Virginia 
Legislature. Two years later he was elected to the State 
Senate, and a little later became the leader of his party 
in the state. 

In 1870 Mr. Davis was elected to the United States 
Senate, and in 1876 was sent back for a second term. 
His business interests had been expanding so rapidly, 
however, that he voluntarily retired from active politics, 
in order that he might devote all of his time to the 
development of the great coal lands that he and his 
brothers had accumulated. His next step was to build 
the West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh R.R. through 
Tucker, Barbour and Pocahontas Counties, connecting 
this road with the Baltimore & Ohio on the west and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio on the east or south. It was after 
the partial completion of this work that he and his son- 
in-law, the late Senator Stephen B. Elkins, founded the’ 
city of Elkins, W. Va., destined to become one of the 
state’s leading municipalities. Senator Davis moved his 
home from Piedmont to Elkins, building a palatial man- 
sion on a commanding hill on the outskirts of the town. 

Having acquired the habit of railroad building, 
Senator Davis did not stop with the West Virginia 
Central, but built another railroad known as the Coal 
and Coke Ry., which he completed in 1906. He remained 


as its president and moving spirit until his death. 


In 1904 the National Democratic party made Senator 
Davis its nominee for the vice-presidency of the United 
States, running on the ticket with Alton B. Parker. This 
final demonstration of the love and trust placed in Mr. 
Davis by the greatest men of his country came as an utter 
surprise to him, for the reason that he was not even 
present at the convention at the time of his nemination. 
Few lives of American men are more inspiring than that 
of Henry G. Davis. It is such careers as his that carry 
hope to the hearts of the humblest of American lads. 
May the coal industry have another “Grand Old Man,” 
and it is our wish that whoever succeeds to the place held 
by Senator Davis in the minds and thoughts of coal- 
mining people shall be as deserving of respect and love as 
he was! 


& 

Three Thousand Technical Men Indorsed Preparedness by 
passing the following resolution: The engineers assembled in 
public meeting in New York City on Mar. 20, 1916, under the 
auspices of the Engineers’ Committee on Military Lectures »e- 
lieve that it is unworthy of a great nation like the United 
States and that it is dangerous to the peace, safety and liberty 
of its people to remain in our present position of inadequate 
military, naval and industrial preparedness. We believe that 
between pacifism and militarism there is a just, safe and 
proper ground greatly in advance of our present position—a 
ground which involves large additions to both the navy and 
army, a large increase in our schools for training officers and 
a coordination and mobilization of the physical and industrial 
resources of the nation. We believe that this nation should 
never make war except to enforce peace; that when strongly 
supported by armed resources its influence in maintaining its 
own liberties and rights and the liberties and rights of the 
weak and oppressed throughout the Americas will be greatly 
strengthened. We believe that Congress should give due 
weight to the opinion of experts and should then appropriate 
sufficient money to put the nation in a position of defense 
against attack on either the Atlantic or the Pacific Coast. 
We demand that our representatives in Congress act in ac- 
cordance with this expression. 
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Department Meetings as One 
Means to Success 


Does the company you work for ever hold any meetings 
of its superintendents, department heads, mine foremen, 
assistant foremen, firebosses, etc.? Do you have a chance 
to exchange ideas with and get new ideas from the other 
fellows who occupy positions similar to yours in the 
company? You say, No! Then your concern either 
willfully or ignorantly disregards one great factor of 
success in its operations that will inevitably mean a loss 
of many dollars, and you are not having the chance 
to succeed in your particular work to which you are 
rightly entitled. 

Let me ask, What is the spirit of your organization 
anyway? Does each superintendent or foreman work all 
to himself, thinking only of his own little department, 
which may be at cross-purposes with some other depart- 
ment, and is he forgetful of the big thing—the success of 
his company? Such a condition, if it exists, can be 
overcome by adopting a plan of department meetings. 
This can be made still more comprehensive in nature 
by active committee work as a part of the plan. 

I recently talked to a man who had spent several days 
at one of the biggest and most successful plants in the 
North. The man works for a concern in the South 
which is noted for the efficiency of its management and 
in which the policy of holding department meetings is 
closely followed. In the course of our conversation he 
said to me: “You know we have a fine lot of men, and 
our plan of holding depart- ——= 
ment meetings has been pro- 
ductive of great enthusiasm, 
but I must say those fellows 
have it on us. Why, some 
of them are together at lunch 
or in committee meetings 
every day, and the spirit of 
that crowd is contagious. 
Anything good that is evolved 
by one department is sent 
right along the line. They all 
get the benefit of it. There 
are substantial prizes for good 
suggestions, and a _ bonus 
system helps greatly in keep- 
ing everyone on his toes. I 
don’t believe for a moment 
that the company could have 
achieved the success it has 
without those meetings.” 
My friend was right. Those 
meetings of the men who 
are making the wheels turn 
are a vital factor in the 
success of that concern. The 
biggest element in every 
concern is men—the men 
who dream and plan, the 
men who direct and the men 
who execute. They cannot 
be as successful when work- 
ing as separate units as 
when they pull together in 
perfect teamwork. Now for 
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Success 


He has achieved success who has lived fully, 
laughed heartily and loved much; 


Who has acquired the confidence of children, 
the trust of women and the respect of men; 


Who has learned to appreciate the beauty in 
nature and the good in men; 


Who has made the world 
found it, whether by the building of a factory, 
the painting of a picture or the expression 


Who has done his work well, whether that 
work was to govern men or to govern his 


Who has kept an open mind and a civil 
Who has never passed hasty judgment on a 


Who has practiced charity, and has received 
largely, because he has given largely; 


Who has had sympathy for all and has learned 
something from babes and from sages; 


‘Who has had the courage to go where he 
would send a man; to do what would become 


Whose life has brought out the best in others, 
morally and mentally; 


Whose censure is an inspiration, whose praise 
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the cream of this matter. What will department meet- 
ings do for your concern, Mr. Owner or Mine Manager? 

First, they will give your foremen a chance to get 
acquainted. It is as true on the job as it is out in the 
world that Jones doesn’t like Smith just because he 
doesn’t know him well enough. When your foreman at 
A mine asks for a new pump and you tell him that B 
mine has one that is not being used, he doesn’t want it 
because he doesn’t know the B foreman and doesn’t want 
to use what he thinks has been discarded. You see he 
is only thinking of A mine’s success. He forgets that 
a new pump will require a certain amount of the com- 
pany’s best and quickest asset, real money. But when 
these men get well acquainted in department meetings 
they will develop the spirit of company success and will 
put in service many an article now rusting at the plant. 

Secondly, through these meetings your operations at 
all points will get the benefit of a good plan or method 
evolved by any one plant or department. Has the fore- 
man of one mine worked out in practice a good plan of 
delivering empties and getting ioads from rooms? ‘Then 
you will get the benefit of this plan at all your mines. 
Has one foreman devised some particular safety device 
that is saving money at his plant? He will be glad to 
give all the rest the benefit of it, for a man likes to have 
his ability recognized. 

Thirdly, a good spirit will be developed in your organi- 
zation. Men are gregarious; they love to get together 
and “swap” ideas. They like to meet with the “boss,” 
especially when he is showing them the way to the 
company’s success. Don’t 
mind serving lunch and hay- 
ing plenty of cigars at these 
meetings. We have been 
forcibly struck when we noted 
the cigar bills of some com- 
panies that are strong for 
department meetings. The 
size of the bills was rather 
astonishing, but not nearly so 
astonishing as the results 
achieved in developing a spir- 
it of teamwork and healthy 
rivalry in the organization. 
Let more and more coal- 
mining companies adopt the 
policy of department meet- 
ings in 1916. Don’t confine 
them to mine operations only. 
Bring in your commissary 
manager, your auditor, your. 
chief clerk, your timekeepers 
and storekeepers. You will 
find that all of these have 
ideas of value and can help 
as much as anyone else in 
making your concern a suc- 
cess. A man rarely thinks 
his best thoughts without the 
spur of company, and when 
he is describing a matter to 
someone else, the holes and 
weak places in his arguments 
show up more plainly to him 
than ever. 
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Anthracite Wage Conference 


When the joint subcommittee of the anthracite operators 
and miners resumed its session at the Union League Club in 
New York City on Wednesday, Mar. 22, demand No. 9 was 
discussed. This demand calls for a readjustment of the scale 
now in force for machine mining. 

The discussion was led by President White and District 
President Dempsey, the former explaining how the difficul- 
ties confronting the introduction of machine mining in the 
bituminous region were overcome. Mr. Dempsey, who is pres- 
ident of the Scranton district, in which machine mining has 
been introduced, argued for an equitable differential and asked 
that the committee decide upon a fair method for determin- 
ing rates. 

At the session held on the next day, Thursday, the matt2r 
of the miners continuing at work after Apr. 1, pending the 
result of the present negotiations, was taken up, and the fol- 
lowing agreement was reached: 


It is agreed by the representatives of the anthracite oper- 
ators and mine workers as follows: 

Section 1. That the terms and conditions of the agreement 
of May 20, 1912, be extended from Mar. 31, 1916, until such 
Aaah the negotiations now pending shall be completed or 
ended. 

Section 2. That the anthracite mine workers continue at 
work during the period provided for in Section 1 hereof. 

Section 3. That the terms and conditions of any agreement 
that may be negotiated during the period provided for in Sec- 
tion 1 hereof, upon the signing of such agreement-by the re- 
spective parties, shall be retroactive to Apr. 1, 1916. 


A letter was sent to each of the anthracite district officers 
notifying them that the agreement had been reached. 


Miners Ask District Settlement of Disputes 


The subcommitteemen then took up demand No. 10, in 
which the mine workers request that “the arrangement of de- 
tailed wage scales and the settlement of internal questions, 
both as regards prices and conditions, be referred to the rep- 
resentatives of operators and miners of each individual dis- 
trict to be adjusted on an equitable basis.” 

Conditions in the various fields were outlined by the min- 
ers, who argued that wherever unfair conditions exist they 
should be readjusted on an equitable basis. The miners are 
firm in their belief that if this demand is granted by the 
operators it will go a long way toward adjusting many of the 
wage and labor grievances existing in the hard-coal fields. 

Not a word has come from the operators as to how far they 
will go in granting any of the demands of the miners, but 
it is almost certain that they will not recognize the United 
Mine Workers’ Union and absolutely sure that they will not 
grant the 20-per cent. increase in wages demanded. One oper- 
ator in speaking of this demand said that 20-per cent. increase 
in wages when added to the demand for an 8-hour day, also 
included in the program, would mean a 35-per cent. increase 
in earnings. The miners on the other hand contend it would 
mean a 31.1-per cent. increase. 

The committees have before them for consideration 11 de- 
mands instead of 10, demand No. 1 having been divided into 
two, the term of contract being considered as one, and the 
making of individual agreements and contracts in the min- 
ing of coal being made the eleventh. 

The entire session of Friday, Mar. 24, was given up to 
the consideration of demand No. 10, which was also under 
discussion on the previous day. The miners produced the 
official rate sheets of a number of colliéries in the anthracite 
region and pointed out the parts of these which they con- 
sidered inequitable. They urged that changing conditions in 
the mining regions had resulted in further inequities which 
need adjustment. 

There was no session of the joint subcommittee held on 
Monday, Mar. 27, owing to the absence of W. L. Connell and 
W. J. Richards, two of the operators’ representatives. 

The miners concluded the presentation of their demands at 
the morning session of Mar. 28, International President White 
and District Presidents Dempsey, Kennedy and Matthews all 
addressing the conference. The principal talk, however, was 
made by White, who spoke for an hour and a half. In his 
summing up he devoted most of his time to discussing what he 
termed the three cardinal demands—the 8-hr. day, recognition 
of the vnion and the wage question. 
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Miners Say Day’s Work Can Be Done in 8-Hr. 


Taking up the demand for an 8-hr. day, President White 
urged that the mine workers could produce and prepare as 
much coal in eight as they do now in nine hours. He empha- 
sized the fact that there was much lost motion at present and 
that the work in the mines was not done as efficiently as it 
might be. This would be eliminated if the 8-hr. day was 
granted the mine workers. He cited as an example condi- 
tions in the bituminous fields where he said the miners were 
producing as much coal in eight hours as they formerly 
did in nine. Continuing, President White said that mines oper- 
ating 9 hr. in the nonunion districts, employing the same num- 
ber of men and machines as those in the unionized fields, do 
not produce any more coal. 

It may be stated here that in the anthracite region are 
many miners who doubt whether their earnings will not be 
reduced by the granting of the 8-hr. day to the mine workers 
who wait on their needs with cars, locomotives, mules and 
dumps. They are afraid that a scale which affirms the 8-hr. 
day for all men will injure their interests. The miners and 
their laborers have never worked a full 8 hr., and their work- 
ing time will not be affected. They naturally hesitate to agi- 
tate against others obtaining a condition which they them- 
selves have long enjoyed, even though they realize that its 
effect on their own interests is open to question. 

On the demand for recognition of the union White said it 
was an economic necessity and that its adoption in its fullest 
terms would prove beneficial to operators, miners and the 
merchants of the region. Local strikes, he said, would be en- 
tirely eliminated if the union is given full power to govern 
its members and if that power is recognized by the operators. 
But such full power involves not merely accepting the union, 
collecting the checkoff, or even creating a closed shop. Full 
power is not attained till unions can and will collect fines 
from their members by operation of the law, or imprison 
them for nonpayment. It is absurd to say even at a closed- 
shop mine that the union now has the power to make the 
men work when they are desirous of going on strike in 
contravention of their solemn agreements. 

The increased cost of living was cited by President White 
as one of the reasons for an increase in wages and he pre- 
sented a mass of statistics to support his arguments. The 
question of inequalities he said must be settled within the 
districts affected, because any basic-scale arrangement for 
the adjustment of such disputes would always be unsatis- 
factory. In support of his contention White said that the 
miners in the bituminous field had long profited by an ar- 
rangement of this kind. 


Operators Ask Miners To Guarantee Output 


The operators’ representatives followed, giving a general 
outline of the situation as they view it. S. D. Warriner led 
the argument, which was brief, devoting his remarks to the 
matter of recognition. Short talks were given by the other 
operators’ representatives, Messrs. Connell, Richards and -Wil- 
liams, which were principally devoted to a discussion of the 
demand for an 8-hr, day. Some reference was made to the 
wage increase. Regarding the first, the operators said they 
desired some assurance that the mine workers could produce 
as much coal in 8 hr. as they now do in 9 hr. This latter 
proposition is said to be the vital point of discussion. The 
hope was expressed by the operators’ representatives that the 
committee would be able to reach some constructive solutio. 
of the matters under discussion. 

Another communication was received by the joint sub- 
committee from the Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce, 7e- 
questing that the contract be made for a period longer than 
two years. The secretary was instructed to draft a reply and 
submit it to the committee for action. 

On Wednesday, Mar. 29, a compromise offer was expected 
from the operators’ representatives, but it was not forthcom- 
ing. The operators presented rate schedules, mostly of inde- 
pendent operators, to prove that inequalities in wages did not 
exist. The operators said that many of the low rates against 
which the miners’ representatives had argued in presenting 
their demands were obsolete and no longer in use.. On Apr. 1 
the anthracite miners celebrate the institution of the 8-hr. 
day in the bituminous regions, and the international officials 
will probably be present and an early adjournment for that 
purpose is expected. 
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Philadelphia Joint Conference 


On Monday, Mar. 20, the operators and miners in central 
Pennsylvania, a bituminous district, met in Philadelphia to 
arrange for a new contract to replace that which expires on 
Mar. 31. So far nothing seems to have been accomplished. 

There were 18 demands to be considered. The miners’ 
representatives were James Purcell, of Wellsboro, district 
president; Charles O’Neill, of Clearfield, district vice-president; 
Richard Gilbert, of Clearfield, district secretary and treasurer, 
and an executive committee of ten members, headed by F. E. 
Waite, the president of the Dubois subdistrict. 

About 30 operators’ representatives were present. B. M. 
Clark, of Punxsutawney, attorney for the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. and president of the operators’ 
association, John C. Forsythe, of Clearfield, secretary, and 
Henry Boulton, vice-president respectively, of the associa- 
tion, were the leaders of the operators. 


Ineorrect Basing Rate Complicates Matters 


The first two demands were considered at the first session, 
but the operators could not see their way to accept them be- 
cause the recognition of the union was interpreted by the 
miners to mean the closed shop and because the second demand 
was not as innocuous as represented. The increase called for 
was 3c., and as that was the rise in the central competitive 
district it looked fair enough, but the base rate was set at 
50c. a ton, which the operators claim is much more than many 
of them are paying at present. For most of them 47.12c. 
was the rate paid, and the base rate was therefore 2.88c. 
higher than their present rate, and the proposed rate would be 
5.88c. higher yet. 

On the following day the operators refused to grant the 
next three demands. They stated that the minimum wage 
scale for men was 383c.; adding 5 per cent., the rate would be 
84.65¢c., and not 87.27 to 40c. as specified. Of course trapping 
work being done by boys can hardly be figured in as consti- 
tuting a real minimum day wage. The miners offered to sign 
up with the operators for the interstate scale, but the opera- 
tors declared that conditions in central Pennsylvania would 
not permit them to accept it. 


Demands Receive Somewhat Speedy Rejection 


On Mar. 22 the operators refused to make the 8-hr. day 
figure “from bank to bank,” resisted the demand for weekly 
paydays and declared themselves against the delivery of cars 
by the operator at the working face and their removal there- 
from at his expense. 

On Mar. 23 demand No. 9 was reconsidered after its tabling 
on the previous day. This provides for a 5-per cent. increase 
in all dead work and yardage and that no men shall receive 
less than 37.27c. per hr. (that is, $2.98 per day) when paid 
by the hour. This was refused. The maintenance of old 
differentials in tonnage and yardage as in the contract of 
1914 was denied, as also was the discontinuance of the use 
of coal-cutting machines in pillars and stumps and payment 
for all narrowwork. 

On Mar. 24 demands Nos. 14 and 15 were presented and 
refused. The first requires all local inequalities to be referred 
to the local union for adjustment, and the second gives the 
checkweighman and district executive board the right to 
test scales. The delegates representing the miners then 
desired to present the other three demands together, but the 
operators wanted them discussed separately. 

It is not likely that the operators will, in the end, reject 
all the demands in their entirety. They are doubtless willing 
to modify their contract as much as and no more than the 
interstate contract was modified, and they are correct in their 
attitude. The miners apparently in their explanatory note 
have not been quite aboveboard with the public, but they 
cannot disguise the inwardness of things to men who know 
the scale they are paying and have paid. 

Scales, too, are tricky things, none too well written at 
the best, and they need the living voice to make them clear 
and some clever man to rewrite them. Unfortunately some 
of the best masters of technical English use their powers 
only to insert “jokers” and render the obvious uncertain. In 
view of these things the operators do well to insist on a clear 
declaration from the miners’ officials as to the meaning of 
every sentence and every clause. And as future peace depends 
on that knowledge, inconsiderate haste now would be inad- 
visable. 

Moreover, the operators are feeling out the true attitude 
of the men. Differences often exist between them and the 
demands do not.always represent the mature and unanimous 
judgment of those who too often unthinkingly advocate them. 

It is questionable even now whether the international 
officers do not regret their insistence on the run-of-mine 
scale, the acceptance of which has been delayed in some 
sections by the reluctance of the miners more than by the 
opposition of the operators. 
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Indiana Miners’? Convention 

The annual convention of District No. 11 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, comprising the so-called “bituminous” 
coal miners of the State of Indiana and excluding the workers 
in the “block” coal mines, met at Evansville, Ind., on Mar. 21. 

The miners showed strong opposition to the action of their 
international officers at New York City, and though the con- 
vention decided not to try as a body to interfere with the 
referendum, it protested against “the usurpation of authority 
of the international officials” in signing the contract on behalf 
of the Indiana district representatives. 

The great victory does not look well to many of the 
Indiana coal miners. The miners in the southern part of the 
district are on a mine-run basis, and as the wage rate has in- 
creased they are benefited; but the miners of the northern 
part are paid on a screen basis, and as a result of the change 
they figure they will lose by the new scale and they are 
wrathy. Just as in parts of western Pennsylvania there is 
a certainty that the change will bring nothing but a lowering 
of wage, so in Indiana the same assurance prevails, and it 
is anything but a source of gratification to the miner. 


Evansville Entertains 200 Miners’ Delegates 


Evansville entertained the convention for the first time. 
Terre Haute used to be the regular place of meeting. Two 
years ago Linton succeeded in. securing it, but this time 
Evansville was favored. 

After Edward Stewart, of Terre Haute, had called the 
meeting to order the miners were welcomed by William IF. 
Tieman, president of the local Central Labor Union, on behalf 
of the labor organizations of the city, and by Benjamin Bosse, 
mayor of Evansville, on behalf of the citizens. Father O’Hara, 
the Rev. Mortimer P. Griffin and A. J. Pogue, chairman of the 
local committee on arrangements, addressed the assembly. 

At the end of the last fiscal year, November, 1915, there 
were 19,2131%4 paid-up members in the Indiana “bituminous” 
district, and 20,08831%4 members including those in arrears. it 
is estimated now that there are 22,000 members, and they 
were represented by some 200 delegates. 


Some Delegates Threaten Break in the Union 


To Vice-President Hayes and Secretary-Treasurer Gree2n 
of the international organization was left the task of en- 
deavoring to have the miners favor the recent contract. It 
was no easy matter. There were some men who threatened 
that the miners would withdraw from the international body if 
the interstate contract should be forced on them by a referen- 
dum of all those affected. 

The opposition does not consist merely of insignificant men. 
Edward Stewart, the president of the district, and William 
Mitch, the secretary, both of Terre Haute, are opposed to the 
scale which has been signed, though the attitude of the former 
became more favorable to a compromise day by day. 

Hayes was almost apologetic. He called on the miners to 
accept the contract because it ended a 40-year struggle and 
would benefit the interstate area as a whole by removing the 
differences in computing tonnage. Hayes told the Indiana 
miners they could not afford to strike alone and give the 
Ohio and Illinois operators a chance to take their markets. 


Indiana Men Long Opposed to Mine-Run Weight 


W. C. Morgan, of Terre Haute, said that he had opposed 
the mine-run system of payment for 42 years, and District 
President Stewart declared that he had notified the inter- 
national officers that the Indiana miners, who had the double 
standard, did not want to be deprived of the right to the 
screen basis of measurement. 

Stewart declared, “I do not want to say that the inter- 
national officials had no interest in Indiana, but I do believe 
that they had more interest elsewhere.” As a matter of fact 
the run-of-mine method of weighing is largely an obses- 
sion with the international officers. Green has in a way im- 
mortalized himself with his antiscreen bill and by the estab- 
lishment of run-of-mine weighing in Ohio. But in his zeal 
for its enforcement he has insisted on its being made oper- 
ative where the miners are distinctly hostile to it and where 
they stand to lose by its introduction. The leaders seem to 
view the interstate area through an Ohio eyepiece. 

Stewart and Mitch made a strong protest against the 
United Mine Workers “Journal,” censuring it for saying that 
they both had been in favor of the agreement as it stood. The 
statement was declared to be untrue and made solely to mis- 
lead the miners. 


Smith Urges Separate Agreement for Indiana 


ee: Smith, of Clinton, offered the following resolution: 
esolved, that we demand an apology from our interna- 
tional president and that he must render to us the same 
honorable service that we have always had in the past witn- 
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out any reflection or deviation, and be it further resolved 
that we refrain from sending ballots to the various locals to 
vote for or against the acceptation or rejection of said 
scale, and be it further resolved that this district No. il 
negotiate its own scale and agreement to be dated Apr. 1, 
1916, and to continue for two years. 


On Friday, Mar. 24, more conservative counsels prevailed, 
and a resolution was passed by 57 to 42 to the effect that 
the interstate wage scale signed in New York City should 
be submitted to a referendum of the locals without inter- 
ference of the district, but having thus conceded the meat of 
the international leaders’ contention, the delegates protested 
in the resolution against their ‘usurpation of authority.” 


Must the Coal Face Be “Snubbed” in Indiana? 


In the morning of the same day the convention sent a 
telegram to President White desiring an interpretation of 
clause 7 of the New York agreement on the preparation of 
coal and penalties. The miners wanted to know if the inter- 
national officials would sustain them in their position if they 
refused to accept any change in their present status. Mr. 
White replied: 


Specific terms of the New York agreement must govern. 
Any clause on preparation of coal must be mutually agreed to 
by operators and miners. All details must be worked out 
locally. International officials on ground have full authority 
to speak for the international organization. 


Clause No. 7 in the New York agreement says that “all 
district organizations herein represented shall take up the 
question of preparation of coal and adopt such rules and 
regulations with proper penalties as will best suit the con- 
ditions of each district herein represented.” 

Stewart reported that Philip Penna, who represented the 
Indiana operators, had discussed this matter with White and 
had secured from him an understanding that this clause 
-should be held to mean that the Indiana miners would under- 
take to maintain like working conditions to those in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. The miners in Indiana, according to this, 
would have to agree to “snub” their coal, and this would much 
decrease their earning power. The miners are afraid that uni- 
formity may be pressed even farther and that they may lose 
their weekly payday. 

The shotfirers’ bill and the garnishee bill were advocated 
by H. C. Hughes, of Ayrshire, legislative representative of the 
miners of the district. The miners want the washhouse act 
obeyed, now it has been proved constitutional. 


Officers Refuse to Hide Behind Skirts 


When on Mar. 23 Edgar Wallace, of Indianapolis, the editor 
of the United Mine Workers “Journal,” announced that Mother 
Jones would arrive on the following day, the declaration was 
made that the international officers and the scale committee 
were trying to hide behind a woman’s skirts. So it was de- 
cided that Mother Jones should not speak, and it was an- 
nounced that she came only to see Hayes and Green about the 
differences between the union and the seceders in West Vir- 
ginia. She left without addressing the convention. 

The miners exhibited by their fear of Mother Jones that 
they realized to the full what an asset that person has been 
to them in their recent troubles. She has many times 
sheltered the union beneath the folds of her ample skirts and 
has often with benignity covered over some transactions 
which could only be described as shady. 

a 


Miners’? Convention im Ohio 


On Tuesday, Mar. 21, the eighteenth annual convention 
of the eastern Ohio miners composing subdistrict No. 5 met 
at Bellaire, Ohio, and discussed the newly signed interstate 
bituminous agreement, not viewing it, however, with much 
favor. About 150 delegates were present, representing approx- 
imately 14,000 mine workers in the eastern Ohio field. 

President C. J. Albasin, it will be remembered, refused to 
sign the scale, and his address made clear the objection which 
he made to its acceptance. He said in part: 


You are well aware that a tentative agreement was reached 
between operators and miners in New_York City, Mar. 9, 
1916. This is an interstate agreement. It was made for the 
coalfields of Ohio, western Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois, 
and it is subject to ratification by a referendum vote of the 
members of the organization in all the bituminous fields 
[affected]. 


Rejects the Greatest Victory of the Union 


This contract was adopted at the New York conference. 
As your representative I felt it my duty to oppose it, and I 
believed that in so doing I expressed your sentiments. We all 
realize that the completing of this contract is a great victory 
for the organization as a whole, for it makes payment for 
coal on a mine-run basis universal in the bituminous-coal 
fields of the country and it practically establishes a uniform 
price for mining throughout the competitive field. It does this 
by raising the price of mining in certain fields where the 
price is low to the higher price ruling in other fields. Further- 
more, it carries an advance over the last contract of more than 
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6 per cent. in the mining rate and provides a 5-per cent. 
increase for day labor. It is perhaps the greatest victory 
that has ever been gained by our organization. 

Except for one clause we might well give vent to unquali- 
fied joy in accepting this contract. I mean clause No. 6. 
It was because of its presence in the contract that I felt con- 
strained to go on record against it. It seemed to me that it 
left us no means of escape from certain unbearable condi- 
tions which we were forced to accept at the last settlement. 
‘We then faced hardships and almost destitution after a bitter 
struggle of 14 months. The financial condition of the organi- 
zation was deplorable, and consequently certain rules were 
admitted in our contract that would otherwise have been 
excluded. The New York agreement, indeed, gives us the 
privilege of taking up internal conditions with the opera- 
tors. This we shall do, but you will decide what shall be the 
nature of our struggle. 


Clause 6, to Which Eastern Ohio Miners Object 


By reference to the issue of “Coal Age,” Mar. 25, 1916, p. 
542, it will be seen that Clause No. 6 provides: 

_ All internal differences are hereby referred to the various 
districts for settlement, with the understanding that only by 
mutual consent shall anything be done in subdistrict, district 
or wage-scale conventions that will increase the cost of pro- 
duction or decrease the earning capacity of the men. All 
rules now incorporated in existing contracts shall remain in 
force unless changed by agreement between operators and 
miners’ representatives. 

Albasin urged that the miners support a number of changes 
in the workmen’s compensation act, particularly in regard to 
increased awards to the families of victims in the case of 
death. He recommended a law to compel state institutions 
to buy Ohio coal, another to correct present freight rates and 
a third ‘‘to compel all mine foremen and firebosses to pass a 
practical examination given by a board of practical mine 
workers.” He spoke favorably of the scheme to erect a labor 
temple in Belmont, which the miners might make a subdistrict 
headquarters and for which $10,000 was already available. 

Vice-President William Roy’s speech was largely political, 
condemning Representatives Hays and Hodgin and Senators 
Moore and Howard for their vote in favor of the Gallagher 
amendment of the Green antiscreen bill. 


Helped Over Difficulties; Would Now Build 


The secretary-treasurer, William Applegarth, reported that 
the total receipts for the preceding fiscal year ending Feb. 29, 
1916, were $54,531.98, and the expenditures were $41,791.41, 
leaving a cash balance of $12,740.57. Six local unions had been 
organized during the fiscal year and eight were abandoned, 
leaving 84 local unions, with a membership of 13,626 mem- 
bers. The total amount received for the donation fund, which 
was established for the relief of the men and their families, 
was $13,029.74. Of this, $13,005.30 was expended from July 
onward, leaving $24.44 in the fund. 

The committee on officials’ reports approved the action of 
Albasin in leaving the New York conference and recom- 
mended that the convention sustain him in that action. They 
also approved of the suggestion that 5c. per week per man be 
assessed to furnish a fund to purchase a site and erect a sub- 
district headquarters along the Ohio River front. They 
approved the movements to secure a miners’ hospital and to 
open codperative stores, and they indorsed Vice-President 
Roy’s stand against compulsory arbitration. 

The eastern Ohio miners show themselves in a bad ligut. 
Helped over all their difficulties by miners east and west, 
they have barely attained a surplus when they want to 
build a labor temple instead of trying to pay back the gener- 
ous contributions of others or to build up a reserve so that 
they can carry along others as they have themselves been 
carried in their difficulties. They are not yet convinced that 
their wages are all the operators can pay, and they are among 
the few mine workers to protest against what is known as the 
“Columbus clause” in the contract. It is hard to express with 
sufficient force the fatuity of their present stand. 

At Peoria, where the Illinois miners are holding their 
convention, a’ similar objection has arisen to the restriction 
of liberty in making local readjustments, and the difficulties 
suggest a reason why the miners may in the future break 
away from an interstate contract which either prohibits all 
elasticity in accommodating local needs or else makes the 
protocol a mere outline of an agreement with every possibility 
of clashes later in arranging local conditions. 

The conference tried to finish with exemplary speed. At 
the suggestion of the committee on rules and orders no one 
was allowed to speak more than once or for more than five 
minutes on any subject. But on Saturday night, Mar. 25, the 
meeting was not concluded, and was adjourned till Monday. 
The scale committee, of which the eighth and last member 
was named on Mar. 24, had not yet formulated its program. 

The annual convention of the United Mine Workers in 
the Hocking Valley subdistricts will meet at Logan, Apr. 5. 
A joint convention of miners and operators will be held 
immediately after the adjournment of the miners’ meeting for 
the purpose of conferring upon the details of the agreement. 
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“Block” Coal Convention 


When the international auditors made their report at the 
Indianapolis convention they declared that the “block” coal 
district of Indiana, No. 8, had 767 paid members, 179% mem- 
bers exonerated—more than the Seventh District of Penn- 
sylvania by the way—and a total roll of 946% members. 

There are smaller districts, it is true—Local Union 828, of 
Indianapolis, with 24, Alabama with 32, Nova Scotia with 37, 
No. 29 West Virginia with 342, Vancouver with 344 and Ten- 
nessee with 632. These figures are inclusive of all members, 
paid and exonerated. Colorado had only 520 paid members and 
so had less than the Indiana “block” district. 


Miners 10¢. but No Work 


This small district held its exclusive convention at Brazil, 
Ind., beginning Mar. 23. The delegates are strongly opposed 
to making any concessions to the operators. There is a 10c. 
differential between the “block” and “bituminous” coals despite 
their contiguity, the “block” coal scale being the higher. The 
mines work irregularly because of this differential. The oper- 
ators claim that a reduction of 10c. would give the “block” 
coal miners steady work, but when at a joint meeting in Jan- 
uary a concession was suggested, the miners remained solidly 
by their differential. 

The “block” coal miners managed to get the union to con- 
sent to their retaining a screened-coal basis of measurement, 
and strange to say they have arranged in the scale not only 
for the retention of this privilege, which is right, but also 
for an increase of 5c. per ton on pick-mined coal and 4c. for 
machine-mined. It is clear that idleness, evidenced forcibly 
by the 19 per cent. of exonerations, has taught these willful 
‘block’ miners no lesson. 


Have Differential, 


Plight of “Block” Miners Sadder Than Ever 


According to some reports the Northern Indiana bituminous 
scale will be lower than ever owing to the introduction of the 
mine-run basis. The “block’’ coal miners, nevertheless, are 
ready to arrange for an increase higher by 2c. and le. than 
the “bituminous” coal miners. How they expect to succeed no 
one knows. They would do well to imitate the Belleville, IL, 
miners who want a reduction in wage. When one learns of 
the attitude of the ‘‘block’’ coal miners he is forced to wonder 
if the word “block” is an attribute of the coal or of the 
worthies that dig it. 

The miners believe that as the operators have provid2d 
for no referendum to check the décisions and signatures of 
their scale committee, they cannot now seek a readjustment 
of the signed contract even though the miners are in no way 
bound to accept it. 

Probably the operators’ scale committee in certain sections 
was not really representative of the operators and some of the 
mine owners may not feel bound by its action. In the “block” 
coal district, however, small as it is, one man, William M. 
Zeller, has signed the protocol. 
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Imterstate Contract Opposed 


The interstate contract between bituminous operators and 
miners has been criticized in other places than Ohio and 
Indiana. In western Pennsylvania there are miners who be- 
lieve it will reduce their wages. The upper Monongahela 
Valley around Charleroi, Penn., does not favor the contract. 
The territory south of Monongahela between that city and 
Brownsville favors the old method of measurement, believing 
the new scale is based on the supposition that more slack will 
be made than the miners are now making. The miners in this 
region will probably vote against a confirmation of the 
agreement when the protocol is submitted to a referendum. 


Belleville Miners May Ask for 4c. Decrease 


In the Belleville district of Illinois, which is close to St. 
Louis, the miners and operators are said to be desirous of 
arranging a lower scale than is provided in the contract. 
They would like to see the rate of mining reduced 4c. per 
ton. According to E. S. Phaler, superintendent of the South- 
ern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., the Belleville operators, who 
have to pay 64c. per ton, cannot compete with the southern 
Illinois operators, who only pay 60c. a ton. As a result, the 
production in the Belleville district has dwindled, while the 
output of southern Illinois has increased. 

The disadvantage of idleness outweighs any profit which 
the Belleville miners may obtain from the higher scale. There 
is no chance of equalizing the wages now by increasing the 
pay of the southern Illinois miners, and an effort is to be 
made to have the Peoria convention authorize this reduc- 
tion. Mr. Phaler has prepared a statement showing the 
gradual diminution of the output in St. Clair and Madison 
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Counties, constituting the Belleville district, and exhibiting 
the steady increase in the production of Perry, Franklin 
and Williamson Counties, which constitute the southern Illi- 
nois group. 

From July, 1910, to July, 1911, the Belleville district output 
was 8,889,861 tons and that of the southern Illinois 8,981,887 
tons. From July, 1914, to July, 1915, the output of the Belle- 
ville district was 6,305,038 tons and the production of south- 
ern Illinois 16,658,558 tons. 


Central Illinois Mine Owners Discouraged 


The high wage scale is operative all over central Illinois 
and not only in the Belleville district, and the new scale 
which continues these former conditions has made the opera- 
tors lose heart. Their difficulties are reaching a climax, the 
low scale not being the only trouble. The coal is not so 
thick and desirable in many places as is that of southern 
Illinois. The operators in the latter district are hard put 
to it to avoid bankruptcy, and the condition in central Illi- 
nois is even more grievous. 

Many mines in the latter district are being closed with 

announcement that they will be idle for two months. 
The expectation is that most of them will not work all 
summer. A number of the Peabody Coal Co.’s mines in San- 
gamon County will be closed Apr. 1, and it is expected that 
most if not all of them will be idle later. William Jess, agent 
for the Peabody interests in Springfield, recently organized 
into the Springfield District Coal Mining Co., announces that 
the Cora mine, at Andrew, and the Peabody mine, at Stoning- 
ton, would close Apr. 1 and that conditions might develop at 
any time that would cause a cessation of business at all the 
mines. The Woodside mine is closed, and .the company’s 
mine at Pawnee was recently sealed. The new Taylorville 
mine has been closed for several weeks, and the old Taylor- 
ville mine is expected to suspend shortly. The Devereaux 
mine, of the Chicago-Springfield Coal Co., and the Jones & 
Adams mine, east of Springfield, will close Apr. 1. The Jeffer- 
son Coal Co.’s mine, south of Springfield, has not been work- 
ing for some time. 


the 
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Lockers for Washhouses 


The accompanying illustration shows a style of steel 
locker for clothes, particularly well adapted for washhouses 
at coal mines. These lockers are installed at a mine 
belonging to the Security Coal Mines Co., Duquoin, Il. 





STEEL 


CLOTHES LOCKERS INSTALLED AT MINES OF 
THE SECURITY COAL CO., DUQUOIN, ILL, 


One of the features of this design is free circulation of 
air, which condition is most essential for satisfactory 
service at mines. The lockers are substantial and afford 
absolute safety for the things contained in them. They 
are much more sanitary than wooden lockers and of 
course have the additional advantage of being fireproof. 
These durable coal-mine washhouse lockers were con- 


structed by the Berger Manufacturing Co., of Canton, 
Ohio. 
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In this world the only luck that ever helped a man 
is the luck of rising early, working hard and maintaining 
honor. 

No one can row against the stream all his life and 
make a success of it. It is fundamental that there must 
be accord between a man and his work. 

& 

The idea that success depends upon beating somebody 
is wrong. The permanent advances of humanity have 
come from codperation more than competition. Sensible 
work never hurt anybody, but rivalry embitters and 
kills. 


The University as a Successful 
Character Builder 


The average mine manager if asked what is “college- 
made character” would either say that “there ain’t no 
sech animal” or that the organism it described mightily 
resembled a bookworm, the sole object of which seemed 
to be to bore deeper and deeper into books. 

Now as stated in an editorial entitled “Ideals for Col- 
lege-Made Men,” Mar. 11, 1916, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching is trying to find out 
the right ideals for colleges to advance by asking the 
members of the engineering profession what are the char- 
acteristics in men which they most value. At a recent 
meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Pro- 
fessor Mann reported progress in the investigation and 
stated that as a result of the replies sent in by several 
thousand engineers it was ascertained that knowledge of 
the fundamentals of engineering science had only a rating 
of 13 per cent. 

Conceivably, it may be true that character is the im- 
portant qualification for men in authority in engineering 
enterprises, but it does not follow that colleges are the 
right places to inculcate such character or that they can 
with advantage undertake such work. Thus bread is an 
indispensable factor in life and banks are great public 
institutions having to do with all human activities, but 
it does not follow that bread shall be made in the deposit 
vault or distributed through the cashier’s window. And 
still less are we justified in believing that the teller, 
who can add a long column of figures correctly, is there- 
fore well qualified to mix dough. 

If character is to be described as initiative, integrity, 
responsibility and resourcefulness, then there are few col- 
leges in this country which have it as an important by- 
product, though one element of character, integrity, is 
aided by college training. Probably in many universities 
it is true that character as thus defined and considered 
as a whole is destroyed rather than created. 

In England there are two universities and several 
schools which are believed to give character. The stu- 
dents, who until entering have been privately trained, live 
in these communities a somewhat unregulated existence, 
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and their minds are allowed to react on one another. 
The young man enters into a large community life and 
learns to adapt himself to it and so obtains a forceful 
character, but not always one which shows responsibility 
or resource. 

Send the same student to a college where he will under- 
go a heavy grind, and he will tend to lose responsibility, 
resourcefulness and initiative. In order to rule out misfits, 
for which the faculty would be blamed, the university 
will arrange his curriculum and will direct his studies. 
Thus at the very outset the student is relieved of the 
necessity of decision. 

Then he buries his nose in books and learns to rely on 
them. Every volume he reads has been closely scanned 
by a critical faculty, and he is taught to believe in it as 
infallible. Indeed it is often absolutely above cavil, but 
even so the quality of discernment of the student is lulled, 
and his tendency to sit in judgment on all matters ebbs 
slowly away. He tries to think in accord with his instruc- 
tors rather than to be led by his own reflections. His 
gullibility and simplicity are thereby increased, though 
of course he will obstinately refuse to believe what the 
books assert is not true. 

If there is a brilliant man in the faculty, the student 
learns to look up to him, but in this he is imitative, and 
so he is weak. Men can only be made forceful by exer- 
cising discernment, by doing things, by taking large re- 
sponsibilities and by making decisions. Some undertake 
such matters at college, though the time they have for 
them is limited. Such men usually had all the characte1 
they needed before they came to college, and it is not able 
to rob them of it or of the critical faculty they brought 
with them. 

It is the working and not the preparatory life which 
builds character. No college teaching will make a man 
out of the chicken-hearted fellow who worries about a 
small debt or mortgage, who is afraid to open a telegram, 
who, fearing that a letter has something unpleasant in 
it, lays it on one side, who puts off all unwelcome tasks, 
who looks at life with a squint or who instinctively dreads 
a big burly fellow, a man of the world or an official in 
uniform. 

Some men would rather have someone else open their 
letters and tell them the contents than face the full burden 
of complaint borne on the unwelcome lines. Some dread 
interviews because they fear the contempt of others. Some 
fear to make friends lest they may later offend them, and 
the thought of failing in a new job makes them seek 
it praying all the while that they may not be successful 
in obtaining it. When they are given a recommendation 
by a friend, they wonder how ever they will be able to com- 
ply with its terms. Praise appals; blame overwhelms 
them. And at times the very thought of false steps taken 
years ago sets cold chills running down their spines, so 
that they speak out loud in their mental embarrassment. 

At such a moment a surveyor will forget his plummet 
or his notebook and the engineer-in-chief perhaps some- 
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thing far more important. Thus this stupid preoccupa- 
tion in trifles which do not matter brings other oversights, 
which cause further preoccupation and new oversights. 
The chain of circumstances is continuous. Wishing to 
succeed is sometimes so carefully implanted that all that 
can grow in the field is wishes, regrets, sensitiveness, 
worries and what not, so that success cannot rear even a 
tiny spike of blossoms. 

Such men, no matter how efficient they may be or how 
much they may be valued, avoid taking a vacation or 
even a business trip lest in their absence some mismanage- 
ment may be revealed or some misrepresentation made. 
They fear that when they return they may find the word 
for their supplanting has already gone forth. 

What is there for such a man but experience large and 
full? And perhaps after all it will only wreck him. Much 
depends on the man. An acid turns litmus red, an alkali 
blue, some turn an experience to their upbuilding where 
another would be headed by it to destruction. Experience 
is the only cure—teaching is positively an irritant and 
aids rather than cures the affliction; but the disease may 
be almost beyond the power of arrest. 

Yet the man, regardless of his enfeebled will, may be 
sane enough and strong-minded enough, even pugnacious 
over some matters, and he will scrupulously hide these 
signs of his weakness. He has abundance of character 
of a sort, often of the best sort, though it is not such 
as aids him in governing others. He may be an admirable 
fellow in every other way. 

Schools may teach facts, may develop thought, may even 
build up the ethical qualities in man, but the mental 
qualities of character grow best under adverse condi- 
tions, which foster self-dependence. They prosper most 
when least tended, and they cannot be a natural product 
of the schools because college professors are only rarely 
found to be possessed of them. 


Favorable Business Outlook 


Prosperity in the coal industry, which means accelera- 
tion and plenty in all branches, is so entirely dependent 
on general industrial activity that an analysis of current 
conditions presents an interesting study. The situation 
at present has seldom been more favorable. The latest 
statistics show a significant expansion of the coal con- 
sumption that bespeaks a highly encouraging speeding up 
of operations in all lines. 

The tonnage statement of the Pennsylvania R.R., by 
far the leading coal carrier in the country, shows a moder- 
ate increase for the total year 1915 of something over 
214 million tons. For the first two months of the cur- 
rent year the growth shows a spectacular increase of 
3,335,160 tons, the total being 12,945,792 tons. 

The statement of the Norfolk & Western Ry. for the 
same period, though involving a smaller tonnage, shows 
an even more unprecedented increase, the total for the two 
months of this year being 5,608,525 tons as compared with 
3,646,759 tons in 1915. The figures for the year 1915 
indicate a substantial increase over the preceding twelve 
months, 30,931,234 tons being handled in 1915 as com- 
pared with 26,490,580 tons the preceding year. 

That the hard coalers are also participating in the 
boom is evident by a gain of 214 million tons during 
January and February, as compared with the same months 
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last year, the total for the period of 1916 being 11,580,- 
656 tons. With all indications pointing to record-break- 
ing shipments for the month of March, there is no doubt 
that this difference will be substantially increased when 
these figures are available. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. during the half-dozen 
months ending with and including January was outstrip- 
ping her record for the year before at the rate of half a 
million tons a month, the current statements showing a 
movement of from 3 to 314 million tons per month as 
compared with an average of about 214 million tons for 
the previous period. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. for the seven months end- 
ing with and including January of this year increased 
her tonnage 214 million tons as compared with the pre- 
ceding period, the respective figures being 15,114,286 tons 
in 1916 and 12,690,957 tons in 1915. 

Even with the heavy decline in our exports to Canada, 
the foreign movement has satisfactorily recovered and 
shows a gain for the year 1915 of 214 million tons as 
compared with 1914, the respective figures being 20,305,- 
254 tons in 1915 against 17,632,094 tons in 1914. 

‘The Middle Western carriers have apparently responded 
to the improvement somewhat slower, the year of 1915 
showing a movement of 45,670,562 tons on the 17 princi- 
pal roads as compared with 43,773,755 tons in 1914. 
However, the monthly statements for December indicate 
an increase at the rate of over half a million tons per 
month, the movement for that month in 1915 being 5,- 
440,040 tons, as compared with 4,775,869 tons for the 
same month last year. 

One of the most significant increases is that exhibited 
in the performance of the 13 leading carriers for the five 
months ending November, the total for that period in 
1915 being 117,206,846 tons as compared with 99,507,374 
tons in the preceding year. The November figures for 
these carriers indicate that they are beating their monthly 
records for 1914 at the rate of nearly 7 million tons per 
month. 

A glance at the annual reports of the leading coal 
producers throws further light of an encouraging nature 
on this subject. The United States Steel Corporation, 
for instance, in 1915 mined 20,800,204 tons of coking 
coal, as compared with 15,890,382 tons in 1914. In the 
annual report of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. for last year the 
following significant comments are found: 

“Demand gradually increased during the last half of 
the year, and the year ended with a short supply due to 
improved general demand. Our products went to Sweden, 
Italy, Argentina and Brazil, but shipments were limited 
by lack of vessels and high cost of transportation. It is 
believed, however, that a permanent foreign market has 
been secured for it on its quality. Canadian commer- 
cial conditions continue to shuw the disastrous effect of 
the war on all lines of business, but are now improving. 

“The outlook is encouraging for both tonnage and 
prices. For the past eight years none has been a good year 
throughout. For 1916 there are good grounds for expect- 
ing a larger tonnage and materially better prices than 
for 1915; also a good gain in net profits.” 

President Truesdale, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, says in his annual report for 1915: “Without 
doubt so long as the European War continues, the de- 
mands upon this country will result in a continuance of 
the existing high tide of business and general prosperity.” 
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A Successful Centralization of 
Township Schools 


By C. E. Owen* 





SY NOPSIS—Description of a modern fireproof 
building which replaces a number of one-room 
schools scattered through the Adkin district of 
wWcDowell County, West Virginia. Its construc- 
tion makes it possible to give an excellent and 
well-graded education to all the children of the 
district. 





About three years ago the Board of Education of the 
Adkin district of McDowell County, West Virginia, in 
which are located the mines of the United States Coal 
and Coke Co., decided to make some better provision for 


be properly provided. The district superintendent who 
controlled the schools could not give them the care which 
he desired. 

It was decided therefore to collect the pupils in 
specially constructed wagons or hacks and take them to 
a central or consolidation school to be constructed just 
south of Gary. The children within a radius of a mile 
and a half walk to the school, but those who live at a 
greater distance, some as much as four miles, are conveyed 
in wagons, such as can be seen in the illustration. Little 
difficulty has been experienced in the transportation part 
of the program, although at first the roads were not very 
good. They are getting better, however, every year. The 


locations of the small schools and of the large institution 
which supplants them are shown on the map. 

As soon as the preliminaries were settled and the 
necessary funds were forthcoming, plans were made and 





PUPILS BROUGHT TO SCHOOL IN COVERED WAGONS 


the school needs of the children. The population was 
rapidly increasing, and the buildings were inadequate 
to house all the pupils who would soon be seeking for 
admission. 

The schools that had hitherto served the community 
were small one-room buildings, each little mining village 
having one for white pupils and one for colored. With 
this arrangement, though schools were numerous and 
handy to the children’s homes, they could not be properly 
supervised nor could the material needs of the children 





*Architect, 1038 Third Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


SCHOOL, SHOWING EXCAVATION AND RETAINING WALL 


work begun on the preparation of the site for the build- 
ing. The roughness of the country made it necessary 
to make a large excavation and build extensive retaining 
walls before a level area of sufficient size for a building 
and playground could be obtained. A retaining wall was 
built along the creek to protect the playground and 
increase the area. 

The foundation of the school consists of a heavy rubble 
concrete base under the outer walls. All the interior 
columns rest on concrete footings. The entire frame- 
work of the building is of reinforced concrete, the 





STAIRWAY 


AUDITORIUM ON FIRST FLOOR 


AND FOUNTAIN 


CLASSROOM, SHOWING SKYLIGHT 
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FOOT OF THE REINFORCED-CONCRETE STAIRWAY 


outside walls not carrying anything but their own weight. 
The roof and second floor are constructed of reinforced 
concrete and hollow tile, an excellent form of fireproof 
construction. 

‘he outside walls are of dark red rough-texture brick 
and hollow-tile “bakup” blocks. The trimming is of Ohio 
sandstone, except the cornice and entrances, which are 
of solid. concrete and were molded in sections at the 
building site and placed in position as they were needed. 

The second-story ceiling is constructed of ribbed wire 
Jath and plaster and is suspended from the roof and has 
openings for ceiling lights under those in the roof, which 
in their turn are covered by skylights. The partitions 
throughout the building are of 3-in. plaster blocks. ‘The 
heater space, however, is surrounded by a 9-in. brick 
wall. The height from floor to ceiling on the first story 
is 14 ft., and the same dimension on the second floor is 
12 ft. 

The stairway is of monolithic reinforced concrete and 
rests on a brick foundation. The balusters have a wood 
trim, and there are safety treads on the concrete steps. 
The lower part of the stairway leading from the ground 
floor is 8 ft. wide, but farther up it divides into two 
branches, each 5 ft. in width. 

The lighting, heating and ventilation closely approach 
the ideal for a buil ding of this class and location. The 
rooms on the first fobs, which are not used for classrooms, 
are lighted by the usual method, having windows on one 
side and one end. The rooms on the second floor are 
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PLAN VIEW OF ROOF, SKYLIGHTS AND VENTILATORS 


CLASSROOM, WITH SOFT, EVEN LIGHT FROM ABOVE 


all used for classrooms, and they are all lighted, as is also 
the hall, by: means of skylights. There are three of 
these to each room, and their aggregate area is half as 
large as that of the floor. 

They are constructed of steel, copper and rough wire 
glass, and the curbs are built of brick and covered with 
copper flashing. The skylights all slope to the north 
and over them are placed steel sunshades, in such a 
manner that the direct rays of the sun are prevented 
from passing through at all times and only north light 
is allowed to enter the room. ‘The light passes down 
from the skylights to the ceiling lights, which are in the 
flat suspended ceiling and which are about 25 per cent. 
larger than the skylights. 

They are glazed with maze wire glass so that they 
cannot break or fall into the room. The sash are in 
small sections and are easily removed for cleaning. A 
great volume of soft diffused hight is admitted by this 
method. There are no shadows, and no artificial light 
is ever needed in the daytime. The pictures show the 
beauty of this method of lighting, which is even better 
when all the shades are drawn on the windows. 


KacH Cuitp Has 30 Cu.Fr. or Arr PER MINUTE 


The heating and ventilation are accomplished by means 
of a fan-driven hot-air plenum system. ‘The outside air 
enters the building at the south end, passing through 
a steam tempering radiator in the first partition and then 
through a cloth filter by which the dust is removed. It then 
passes through the fan to another radiator, where part 
of it is reheated and the rest is bypassed to the plenum 
chamber, which is double. 

Here it is mixed by automatic dampers so that its 
temperature becomes that which has been determined as 
best suited for the classrooms, This temperature is 
regulated automatically by thermostats in each separate 
room, which do not allow the temperature to vary through 
a range of over two degrees. The air then passes out 
through the volume dampers, which regulate the heated 
air so that the proper amount to ventilate each room 
is provided. The quantity of course depends on the size 
of the room and the number of pupils, being 1,200 cu.ft. 
per min. for those classrooms that are designed for 40 
students. 

Only the temperature of the air is subject to regula: 
tion, the ventilating volume remaining constant at al 
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GROUND FLOOR HAS NOT A SINGLE CLASSROOM 


times. The air then passes through the flues to the 
classroom and is admitted through an open register about 
t14 ft. from the floor. This is made of comparatively 
large size so that the velocity of the issuing air is much 
reduced. The air then circulates through the classrooms 
and coatrooms, being still foreed forward by the fan. 
Finally it passes out at the floor level through a register 
in the coatroom. 


Croup oF Warm Atr ABoveé Upper CLAssRooMS 


The exhaust air from all the rooms then goes up 
through a vertical flue to a point above the suspended 
ceiling, thus warming and ventilating this space just 
as it does the rooms below. The suspended ceiling is 
the feature which does away with the previous objections 
to skylights, for the air space and the duplication of the 
window lights prevent excessive heat in the summer, and 
the heating system provides against sweating and cold 
drafts in the winter. With this provision skylights 
become ideal for lighting purposes. The air after warming 
the ceiling passes to the outside through the ventilators 
which are attached to each skylight. 

The wires for the electric lights and the signal system 
are all in conduits and reach every room, so that the 
superintendent is always in direct communication with 
every part of the building. The plumbing and sanitary 
needs are fully met, there being plenty of automatic 
fixtures, closets, lavatories, showers and drinking foun- 











UPPER-FLOOR ROOMS ARE LIGHTED 


FROM ABOVE 


tains. Sanitary baseboards are used throughout the 
building, being of wood where maple floors are used and 
of concrete on concrete floors. : 

All wood floors are of maple, laid over concrete, and 
excluding the small amount of lumber employed in these, 
there is little wood used. The doors and window frames 
are of oak as are also the trim on the blackboards and 
in the coatrooms. The feature of the building which is 
noticed by strangers is the combination of safety, economy 
of space and general convenience of arrangement. 

Every precaution has been taken against possible 
accident by fire. The heating apparatus is completely 
isolated in an absolutely fireproof room, in which no 
combustibles are kept. All waste spaces where rubbish 
could accumulate have been eliminated. 

As a precaution against panic, all doors open outward 
and are fitted with panic locks which permit them to 
be opened from the inside whether they are locked or not. 
The halls, stairs and passages are wide, and it is easily 
possible to empty six rooms in single file simultaneously 
either down the stairs and through the front doors or 
through the two back rooms and across a bridge to the 
hillside. 

The rooms are so grouped and the doors so placed that 
the distance traveled in going about the building is 
reduced to a minimum. ‘The superintendent’s office is 
located in front of the stairs and between the two 
entrances. From this central location he can follow 





THE MOST INTERESTING VIEW OF THE SCHOOL, SHOWING SKYLIGHTED ROOF AND BRIDGE TO SAFETY 
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almost everything going on in the building with little 
effort and but trifling expenditure of time. 

The painting and decoration is plain and subdued, the 
colors used in the classrooms being a flat tone of sage 
green for the walls and a buff tint for the ceilings. All 
ether rooms are of a darker shade of green and light 
brown. The halls are enameled to a height of 514 ft. 
to prevent dirt and chalk marks from adhering to them. 

Seven of the classrooms are designed for 40 pupils and 
two for 50, thus providing for the seating of 380 pupils 
on the second floor. The auditorium is located on the 
first floor and is furnished with 380 opera chairs. The 
tioor slopes to the front about 16 in. in 50 ft., allowing 
everyone an unobstructed view of the stage. Much of 
the high-school work can be done in the auditorium, but 
whatever requires special equipment, as do domestic 
science and laboratory work, is taught in other rooms. 


AN InstIDE PLAYROOM, OR GYMNASIUM, PROVIDED 


The heater rooms are equipped with two Ideal boilers 
of the largest size and a 7-ft. Sirocco fan with 10-hp. 
motor. The radiators, compressors and water heater are 
also located in this room. The playroom in this building 
will accommodate about two classes at one time, and the 
playground outside is well provided with all devices for 
athletics. As the winters in this section are not very 
severe, games can be played in the open air at all times. 
There are many mining communities where such a 
building as this is much needed. All school districts 
that have as many children and have equal facilities for 
gathering the pupils together should erect a building at 
least as good as this and better if possible. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant 
when all school children shall be so housed that the 
parents can rest assured that no horrible catastrophes, 
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Typical Cross~section of Skylights and Ceiling 
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MAP SHOWING WHERE CHILDREN ARE GATHERED 


such as have occurred in the past, will happen again, and 
that the little ones who trip gayly off to school in the 
morning will rush home just as happily when they have 
been dismissed in the afternoon. 


2 
Shorter Hours for Bartenders 


The Court of Luzerne County; Pennsylvania, the 
largest anthracite-producing county, has made the follow- 
ing announcement regarding the movement to require 
late opening and early closing hours for saloons, which 
has been steadily advocated by all the coal companies: 


Replying to innumerable requests from representative 
individuals and organizations throughout the county, chiefly 
churches and larger employers of labor, in respect to the 
closing of bars in licensed places between midnight and 8 a.m., 
the court says: 

“A majority of the judges question their power under the 
present law to impose such a condition, and therefore no order 
is made; but a minority of the judges hold that unwillingness 
to accept such a condition, which would prevent indulgence by 
laboring men on their way to work early in the morning, 
proves the unfitness of an applicant thus plainly bringing 
the matter within the power of the court. All the judges 
signify as their strong personal opinion that licensees ought, 
as many of them do, for their own welfare, to voluntarily 
submit to such a reasonable restriction upon their business. 

“Those drinking places which by early opening catch the 
workmen on their way to the mines and shops impair the 
efficiency of labor and invite accidents, and should be in law, 
as they surely are in fact, public nuisances, to be abated with- 
out ceremony.” 


We are not sent into this world to do anything into which 
we cannot put our hearts. We have certain work to do 
for our bread, and that is to be done strenuously; other work 
to do for our delight, and that is to be done heartily; neither 
is to be done by halves or shifts, but with a will; and what is 
not worth this effort is not to be done at all.—Ruskin. 

The Prospects of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
for 1916 are the most favorable of any period since its organ- 
ization. A large number of new names have been enrolied, 
and great interest is being manifested in the next meeting, 
which will probably be held in Salt Lake City in June. 
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Success in First-Aid Work 


Letter No. 2—Following the reports of first-aid meets 
last year, I remember seeing in Coal Age [ Vol. 8, p. 228] 
a letter severely criticizing some of the methods of judging 
the work performed by the different teams. I felt at the 
time that the criticism was just and that many of, the 
suggestions offered were good. 

The summer months will soon be with us again, and 
first-aid teams will be using their spare time in preparing 
to compete in contests, not only in Illinois, but in other 
states. I want to draw attention here to the main problem 
to be solved in this connection, which is the general plan 
and methods to be adopted in judging these contests. In 
previous first-aid meets the judges have been doctors only. 

While there is much to recommend such a plan, it is 
clearly open to the objection that, owing to doctors being 
very busy men and subject to emergency calls at any and 
all times, it is difficult to secure a sufficient number of 
them to watch every movement of the different teams 
taking part in the contest and scattered over the field, 
so as to arrive at a correct and accurate judgment of their 
relative standing or merits. Though the judgment of a 
few doctors is fully competent, it is inadequate to meet the 
demands of the occasion. On the other hand, it may be 
possible to obtain a larger number of men less capable, 
but whose judgment, owing to their number, would be 
more adequate for the occasion than that of the few 
doctors to whom I have referred. 


Two Crassks oF JupGES To Br CONSIDERED 


There are thus two classes presented, and I would not 
attempt to choose between them as to their relative 
merits: 1. Competent judges giving inadequate judgment. 
2. More adequate but less competent judgment by trained 
first-aid men. 

Now it seems to me that it is worth while to consider 
whether it would not be advisable, under these conditions, 
to secure as judges in the coming first-aid meet this year, 
say half a dozen doctors who are competent to judge in 
regard to first-aid work and the same number of trained 
first-aid men from the Bureau of Mines rescue corps or 
other organization, provided, however, that the men 
chosen for this duty should have no connection with the 
teams that enter the contest. This requirement is a very 
important one in order to eliminate any chance of favor- 
itism being shown in judging the contests. 

I hope to see this subject discussed further by those who 
are interested in first-aid work and who may have some 
suggestions to offer that will bring good results. 

: First AIDER. 

[The matter to which our correspondent has drawn 
attention is one of the greatest importance to all contest- 
ants in first-aid work at national or interstate meets. The 
readers of Coai Age will remember that there was some 
dissatisfaction expressed in regard to the manner in which 
the first-aid contests held last May in Birmingham, Ala., 
were judged. There is no question but that the points 





mentioned in our correspondent’s letter are worthy of 
careful consideration. We shall be glad to have the opin- 
ions of first-aiders everywhere in regard to the best 
method of selecting .judges in these national contests, 
which have attracted such wide attention and interest in 
recent years.—Editor. | 


8 
Success in Mime Management 


Letter No. 1—In considering the numerous small items 
that go to make up the successful operation of a mine, 
I want to refer to one that is often in evidence, although 
its influence is not apt to be as fully recognized as its 
importance deserves. 

The item to which I refer is, in fact, one of the small 
wheels in the train that make up the complete working 
equipment of a mining operation. It acts as a wheel with 
imperfect bearings or mesh and serves to retard the 
movement and efficiency of the entire train. I refer to 
the extreme secrecy that is often practiced by coal-mining 
officials in respect to unimportant details a knowledge 
of which would greatly advance the education and effi- 
ciency of the employees in every branch of the work. 

There are, no doubt, many things in the operation of 
a mine regarding which secrecy should be maintained by 
the mine officials in charge. On the other hand, there 
are many minor items that do not come in this category 
and regarding which information should be given that 
would be of interest and helpful to those performing the 
work. Comparatively few mine officials realize how much 
the efficiency of the working force would be increased by 
the frank and open discussion of some of these questions 
regarding which much secrecy is often maintained. 
Indeed, it is a matter that most mine officials have not 
seriously considered. 


THe Minr Map 1n Crass Work 


In this connection I will refer briefly to an incident 
that occurred some time ago in my own experience when 
I was instructing an evening mining class in the general 
principles of coal mining. The incident would be amusing 
but for its serious aspect and result. It was with great 
difficulty that I finally secured from the superintendent 
of the company a blueprint copy of a mine map, after 
explaining to’ him that I wanted to use the same solely 
as an illustration in the classwork. I explained, also, 
that it would be of great assistance in discussing the 
different questions that come up in the class. 

The superintendent met my request with the objection 
that “if the blueprint should be used as a plan for any 
other operation the boss would raise cain about it.” It 
was only my promise that the blueprint would not go 
out of my hands, and would either be destroyed or 
returned to him, that enabled me to secure the use of 
the copy for the purpose desired. 

This illustration will serve to show that there often 
exists in the minds of mine officials a narrowness of 
conception that greatly retards the evolution of the highest 
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efficiency in mining work. Yet it is common to hear these 
same officials boastfully claim how much they are doing 
to instruct their miners in better ways of performing 
their work and increasing their own safety. I want ‘to 
draw a little comparison between the attitude of such 
mine officials toward other operations and that manifested 
by the average coal miner toward his workfellow. 

For the sake of illustration I will assume that the man 
at the face, John Smith, is driving an entry and Jim 
Brown starts to turn a room not 20 yards away. What 
will Smith do? Will he try to hinder Brown or attempt 
to hide from him any knowledge he has gained by having 
worked. many years in this field? No, bless your heart, 
Smith goes to Brown, sees if he has everything he needs, 
tells him the best way to shoot his coal, and the chances 
are that before returning to his place he may remark, 
“Now Buddy, if you need any powder, soap or paper, 
go to my box and help yourself.” I am glad to say this 
is the prevailing spirit among the old and better class 
of miners. “Help your buddy” seems to be their slogan. 


THE Gret-TocGETHER SPIRIT AMONG OPERATORS 


I am glad to be able to say that I have observed many 
instances where the same spirit prevails among operators, 
but this is often shortlived, and too often a cut-throat 
policy takes its place. The spirit manifested at operators’ 
meetings is often quite different from that with which 
one operator treats a competitor in the same market or 
operating in the same district. While harmony exists in 
respect to common protective measures, in a joint meeting 
the get-together spirit seems to disappear entirely when 
the most efficient methods of mining and the most success- 
ful management of an operation are to be considered. 

What is an operator more than a successful miner that 
has risen to an independent position? As a miner, he 
was obliging to his buddy, obedient to instructions, willing 
to help anyone in trouble or one who was less intelligent 
or experienced than himself. Let operators who have 
come up from the ranks remember that it has been these 
qualities that have made them what they are today. We 
all need a broader perspective of our own occupation. 
We should realize that, when we impart an idea or help 
another by suggestions, it will, like the bread cast upon 
the waters, return to us again. WILLIAM CROOKS. 

Kimberly, Ala. 


. 


Letter No. 2—We often hear mining men who have 
been in the coal business a number of years say that 
mines operated by electricity are not able to get the 
coal out as cheaply as the old pick mines operated with 
steam and air. No doubt this statement is true in some 
cases, but if so, it is due to poor management. Too 
many superintendents have the idea that any man who 
is able to change an armature.in, a haulage motor or 
mining machine is an electrician, and therefore able to 
take care of an electrically operated mine. 

T have in mind a large coal company that had equipped 
one of their mines with the most uptodate electrical 
machinery, which for some reason for about 2 years had 
proved a complete failure. There were altogether 12 
haulage motors, and the mine foreman was able to get 
enough coal to keep everyone of them busy 10 hours each 
working day, but somehow there never were more than 
seven or eight of the motors in working condition. That 
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company had six so-called electricians in less than one 
year. ‘Those that did not leave inside of a month were 
fired for incompetency, and the highest salary paid to 
any one of them was $80 per month. 

But one day a young man came along and applied for 
a job as electrician who, by the way, had learned his 
trade in some European country. He told the superin- 
tendent that if he would give him a trial, he would work 
one month on the condition that if his work was not 
satisfactory he would ask no pay; but on the other hand, 
if satisfactory he would expect $125 per month. At 
first the superintendent did not want to listen to such 
an agreement but finally decided to take a chance, and 
put the young man on the job. 


‘A CoMPETENT MINE ELECTRICIAN 


Unlike the others before him, this electrician spent 
most of his time in the mine. He soon found that there 
was enough trolley and feeder wires strung in the entries 
to carry all the load with a very small drop in voltage, 
if they had been put up right. So he proceeded to make 
all the joints electrically and mechanically perfect and 
tap the feeders onto the trolley at short distances. He 
next asked the superintendent to let him see the requisi- 
tion of all the electrical supplies that had been bought in 
the last six months and found that there had been enough 
compressed bond purchased in that time to bond every 
single joint in the mine. 

In this mine there were two track gangs—one for the 
smal] steel and one for the heavy steel. Their orders were 
io bond every joint of rail and cross.9nd all switches, 
compressed bond being used for the heavy steel and wire 
hond with channel pins for the small steel. When these 
men were asked where their bonding tools were, none of 
them knew. In fact, they did not remember having seen 
any such tools. Yet all the bonding material had been 
taken inside and most of it put somewhere along the rib 
and forgotten. Many of the compressed bonds were put 
under the fishplates, and the few that had been’ put in 
were flattened out with a hammer. 


Mine Suppeitigs Bougut anpd WASTED 


The electrician now asked the superintendent to put 
one man in each gang under his supervision, so that he 
could hold him responsible for the bonding. This request 
being granted, all the bonding was looked over and soon 
put in such a shape as to stop the almost daily occurrence 
of burned-out armatures. The electrician also noticed 
that anybody who knew how to open a controller was 
put on as motorman. With the permission of the super- 
intendent he gave the motormen instructions how to 
handle a motor without injury to the armature or resist- 
ance, and at the same time pull more cars than they had 
been hauling, while using less power. He then connected 
an ammeter and voltmeter on a motor and had each 
motorman pull a certain number of cars, and showed them 
plainly the number of amperes each one consumed. In 
that way he soon developed a set of motormen that were 
a real asset to the company, as all motor trouble dis- 
appeared. ; 

Six months saw a great change in this mine. It was 
a novelty to see a motor broken down. The mine foreman 
was a different man; in fact, everybody seemed to be in 
better spirits. Where they used to hoist 600 and 700 
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cars a day, they now hoisted 1,100 and 1,200 cars, with 
much less effort. The upkeep of the motors had been cut 
in two. Only eight months before, the management had 
about decided to do away with electric-haulage motors 
and use air motors, as the coal was cut with air punchers. 
Inside of six months this young electrician had turned 
failure into success in spite of all the bad feelings, and 
objections he encountered. 

There are a good many electrically operated mines that 
could almost be called failures, owing to the employment 
of men who have not the ability and initiative to take 
charge of such equipment, but work under the supervision 
of the mine boss. On the other hand, most of the larger 
companies have, in the last few years, come to realize 
that the only way to get results is to run their mines 
on a department-store plan, by having a coal department 
and an electrical and mechanical department and getting 
experts at the head of each department. 

Logan, W. Va. C. J. FUETTER. 


cS 
Handling Explosives im Mimes 


Letter No. 6—I beg to offer the following suggestions 
i regard to one of the most important subjects thus 
far discussed in Coal Age: 

Explosives should be stored on the outside of the mine 
in a heavy masonry or metal magazine having a light 
roof, which should be the weakest part of the structure, 
so that in case of an explosion its force will be largely 
projected upward. The magazine should be located at 
a safe distance from the mine openings and buildings. 
Whenever practicable, it should be located in a sidehill 
or dirt bank as a dugout or cave. 

Caps, exploders and squibs, especially the two former, 
should be stored in a separate building. Open lights or 
smoking should not be allowed in either building, nor 
should any person be permitted to enter except those 
whose presence is required and authorized. “Hach miner 
should be allowed to take but one day’s supply of 
explosives into the mine each day, so as to reduce the 
amount of explosives underground to a minimum. If 
black powder is used, each miner should carry his day’s 
supply in a metal canister. Squibs should be carried in 
metal squib cases, and caps or exploders can best be 
carried in a small wooden block with holes bored in it, 
into which the caps or exploders will fit neatly, each 
hole being stopped with a tightly fitting plug. 


Taking EXPLOSIVES INTO THE MINE 


If the working faces are not far from the mine opening, 
when the miners walk in they may carry their day’s 
supply of explosive in with them, obtaining this at a 
station conveniently and safely located where the day’s 
supply should be brought from the magazine. The miner’s 
canisters should be previously filled at this station by 
an authorized person. This building or station, like the 
storage magazine, should be of metal or masonry with 
a clay or wooden floor. The same strict rules should apply 
here also, and no one should be permitted to enter 
the building save the one in charge. The canisters 
should be fitted in a receptacle to prevent any powder 
leing spilled on the floor. 

If the miners ride in, especially where electric haulage 
ig used, the day’s supply of explosives should be taken 
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into the mine during the night shift, in a wood-lined car 
having no exposed nails, and deposited in a station or 
stations inside, where the men can get their supplies as 
they go to work. These stations should be cut into the 
solid coal, the open side being closed with a masonry 
or metal wall provided with a metal door, and no open 
lights, smoking or unauthorized persons must be allowed 
therein. 


Kept 1n Lockep Boxss AT THE FACE 


In the mine the miners must keep their explosives 
in locked boxes, which should be placed a_ sufficient 
distance from the working face, so that any flame or 
flying coal from shots cannot reach them. The box 
should stand around a corner, out of the line of possible 
blasts. The necessary precautions regarding proximity 
of open lights and smoking when handling explosives are 
too well known to be given more than passing mention. 

I want to urge the more extensive use of permissible 
explosives for blasting coal and rock in mines, in 
preference to dynamite. The extra cost of permissible 
powder will be more than compensated by the increased 
safety resulting from its use. Permissible explosives 
should be used exclusively wherever the coal can be shot 
with it and a marketable product obtained. Unfortu- 
nately this can not always be done at the present time, 
but it is to be hoped that the manufacturers of explosives 
will yet devise something that will enable black powder 
to be removed from coal mines. 

Where black powder is taken into the mine in kegs 
these must never be opened by driving a pick into the 
top of the keg, which has been a too common practice 
of some miners and has cost many lives, owing to the 
blow from the pick striking a spark and igniting the 
powder. The keg must be opened by pulling back the 
little slide that covers the opening. Boxes containing 
explosives of any character should be opened with a 
wooden wedge and mallet, which should be kept for that 
purpose. Epwarp H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The Mimer and Safety First 


Letter No. 6—In discussing the safety of the miner, 
it must not be forgotten that this is closely connected 
with his efficiency in the mine. Indeed, safety and 
efficiency in coal mining go very largely hand in hand. 
The miner that is efficient in his work will generally 
be found to be one that protects himself from the dangers 
with which he is familiar. He does this from force of 
habit. He knows that it is easier and will require less 
work to set a post under a loose piece of slate than to 
clear up the fall, and he knows too well that the neglect 
to do this in time may cost him his life. 

The coal-mining industry is facing a shortage of men 
in the near future. Reference has been made to this 
in the letters that have appeared in recent issues of 
Coal Age on “Immigration in the Future.” To offset 
this coming shortage of men it is necessary to secure 
greater efficiency among miners. When mine officials 
have been able to obtain 100 per cent. efficiency in their 


‘miners, they will have solved the problem of shortage of 


miners to the best of their ability. The question arises, 
how shall this be accomplished ? 
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In my opinion, careful training and strict discipline 
will teach the miner to be efficient in his work and will 
bring the results desired and necessary in the economic 
operation of a mine. Let coal operators instruct their 
miners in the proper methods of mining and blasting 
the coal. Teach them how to keep their working places 
in a safe and healthy condition and make them realize 
that then and then only will they be able to do the 
amount of work required of them. Relieve the miner of 
the extra work he is often obliged to do because no one 
is at hand to do it for him—work that should be 
attended to by men charged with that duty. The miner 
will then be able to give his whole attention to the mining 
of coal, which is necessary in order to maintain a regular 
output of coal. 

The extra work that miners are often obliged to perform 
for themselves is switching cars, baling water, handling 
rock on the road, etc. If this work is properly done 
by others appointed for that purpose, greater efficiency 
will be produced in the miner. The miner is a human 
machine, and like other machinery, he can exert only a 
certain amount of horsepower. If he exerts 50 per cent. 
of that power doing other work, his efficiency as a miner 
is decreased to that extent. W. H. SAULSBERY. 

Seanor, Penn. 


Thrift Among Miners 


Letter No. 3—In reading the interesting letter of 
John Rose, Coal Age, Mar. 4, p. 426, I was impressed 
with the idea that he had sounded the right note in ref- 
erence to thrift among miners when he expressed the 
opinion that the lack of banks in mining towns is not 
the main reason for the miners’ money going to waste. 
I have resided in mining towns since I was born, and 
lived in log-sided cabins as well as in the most uptodate 
houses of model mining towns today, where the streets 
were paved and moving pictures, opera houses, banks, 
post offices and every other convenience that goes to 
make a little city were provided. 

In every locality I have found the same element 
of humanity—the same improvident expenditure of means. 
For example, the coal digger making $5 a day is gen- 
erally observed to have nothing but the clothes on his 
back, while the driver earning $2.50 a day is found to 
own his own home and, perhaps, to have a snug bank 
account besides. The fact that the bank, in one case, 
was located in the same building as the coal office aid 
the miner had no need to go out in order to deposit his 
money made no difference in the final result, which will 
always be the same regardless of the bank being con- 
veniently located. 


THE SocraAL SIDE OF THE QUESTION 


This question of the improvidence of miners has a 
social side that is too often given little or no consideration 
but which enters the problem of home life of mine 
workers to as great or even greater extent than is true 
of other industrial classes, because of their peculiar isola- 
tion from the rest of the world much of the time. 

Some people are born spendthrifts, while others are 
born to save what they earn. The temptations to spend 
money are found on every hand. The saloon invites the 
men to spend their money for drink, while their wives 
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and children go without food and clothes. In other cases 
family extravagance is responsible for the large expendi- 
tures. Sometimes the money goes for amusements and 
other pastimes and sometimes for costly gowns that are 
in fact above the social standing of the women who wear 
them. 

IT have observed this extravagance of dress in many 
mining towns where, according to general public opinion, 
the people are impoverished and often objects of charity. 
Closer observation and more intimate knowledge would 
have revealed the fact, however, that the money earned 
was foolishly spent instead of providing those things that 
were more needed in the daily life of the people. 


Tote Days INvITE WASTEFUL EXPENDITURE 


Permit me to suggest that one great reason for the 
miners’ wasteful expenditures is the numerous idle days 
when they are forced to loiter about town instead of being 
at work in the mine. This, together with the short hours 
the miner must work, as compared with other occupations, 
gives them much spare time, and unless a man is natur- 
ally industrious his idle hours drag heavily and he must 
find some sort of amusement or pastime to employ them. 
Thus many opportunities are afforded for spending money. 
A comparatively small number of miners spend any time 
reading or studying to improve themselves. Their habit 
is to congregate on the streets or in the stores and tell 
stories or otherwise pass the time away. 

It is this phase of the subject that needs the most 
careful study of those interested in the welfare of mine 
workers. Being shut out from the sunshine most of the 
day, the miner feels the need of recreation and compan- 
ionship in his off hours, and finds this where he may. 
One of the greatest needs of mining towns today is a 
good Y. M. C. A. organization that will provide these 
recreations and pastimes for the miner. As miners be- 
come more educated through such efforts in their behalf, 
a change will be effected and habits of idleness will give 
place to those of study and self-improvement. These 
habits will develop thrifty miners who will save their 
money and provide homes for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In this way, the floating population of mining 
camps will gradually disappear. Efforts in education I 
helieve will do more good than the providing of any num- 
ber of banks in mining towns. Miners are always sus- 
picious of banks and other corporations controlled by men 
of capital. 


Turirt May Prove a Practica HINDRANCE 


Permit me, in closing, to remark that thrift among 
miners has one drawback. It often happens that the fore- . 
man, with the desire to help the more needy, gives the best 
places in the mine to such men, and the thrifty man must 
wait his chance. Attention has been drawn to this fre- 
quently in Coal Age by showing how the man who runs 
a high store bill is favored by the mine foreman and given 
a good place to work in hopes that he will be able to square 
himself at the store. I want to say that this is not a wise 
plan. Every man should have an equal chance in the 
mine. Anything else discourages the idea of thrift and 
lessens the efficiency of the working force. I hope that 
this discussion will open the eyes of many miners who 
have given little thought to their wasteful spending of 
money that should go for other things. 

Cleaton, Ky. OstEL BULLOCK. 


April 1, 1916 
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Wet and Dry Air Compared 


We are having quite an argument in our mine, among 
the firebosses and assistant mine foremen, as to whether 
the atmosphere is heavier or lighter when it is raining. 
It is claimed by some that wet air is heavier than dry 
air, while the reverse of this seems to be indicated by 
the fact that the barometer is usually lower during a 
storm or when it is raining. Many DIspuTANTs. 

Sykesville, Penn. 





As has been frequently stated in Coal Age, air contain- 
ing moisture is always lighter than air that is dry or 
that contains less moisture, volume for volume and under 
the same pressure. This is owing to the fact that, as 
explained in Coal Age, Vol. 6, p. 156, water vapor which 
has a specific gravity of 0.6235 is lighter than the air 
which it replaces. Vapor does not saturate the air, as 
is commonly supposed, but the space it occupies, since 
for any given temperature the same weight of water 
vapor serves to fill a given space whether that space 
contains air or is a vacuum. It is therefore clear that, 
as the vapor which is lighter than air displaces a certain 
portion of the air in a given space, air containing moisture 
will weigh less than dry air, bulk for bulk. We may add, 
however, that the chief reason of the low barometer at 
a storm center is due to the upward rush of the atmos- 
pheric current at that point, rather than to the unit 
weight of the moist air. 

@ 


Shaker-Screen Problems 


I have been much interested in the installation of 
shaker screens at coal tipples and would like to see the 
following questions answered in Coal Age: 

1. What is the correct method of estimating the horse- 
power necessary to drive either a single- or a double- 
shaker screen, at an angle of 180 deg. with the driving 
shaft? 

2. What are the relative stresses shown by shaker 
screens in a vertical and horizontal direction, with 
reference to ascertaining the necessary strength of the 
members supporting the driving shaft? 

3. What is the most satisfactory method of taking up 
the shaker strains and preventing the transmission of 
the vibrations produced by the operation of the screens 
from extending throughout the tipple and reaching the 
headgear of the hoisting shaft? 

These are matters of considerable importance to us, 
and their solution I believe will prove of equal interest 
to many others. MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 
able 








The question of taking up the stresses arising from 
the operation of shaker screens is largely one for the 
constructing engineer. The proper framing of a wooden 
tipple or the design of a steel tipple must be such that 
the several members will take up these stresses and 
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transmit them to the foundation of the structure in the 
most direct manner possible. The entire structure, as 
every engineer knows, must have sufficient stability to 
successfully resist the particular strains and shocks to 
which they will be subject. 

In answer to the questions asked and in response to 
our request, Raymond G. Lawry, Chicago, IL, an engi- 
neer of experience in the design of coal tipples and shaker 
screens, writes as follows: 

1. There is no difference in the horsepower of a single- 
or double-shaker screen. The horsepower of a shaker 
screen is affected only by the weight of the screen and 
the material, the length of stroke and the speed of 
vibration or number of revolutions of the driving shaft 
per minute. There are no exact formulas available for 
calculating the horsepower required to drive shaker 
screens, but in my experience during the past 10 years, 
I have found the following formula to give good results 
and to be entirely safe: 

Assuming W equals weight of screen and material, 
in pounds; m equals speed of driving shaft, in revolutions 
per minute; and / equals length of stroke, in inches, 
the horsepower H applied to the driving shaft may be 
calculated by the formula, 

re ice (2 
~ 28,000 

2. The reaction produced in the operation of the screen 
is transmitted through the eccentric rods to the driving 
shaft. This force is in the direction of the rods, which 
are generally horizontal. It may be calculated by first 
finding the acceleration in the same manner as that 
employed in the case of a steam engine. The formula 
for finding the acceleration is 

DOCS AE) Nal al 
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in which f equals acceleration, in feet per second; v equals 
velocity of crankpin, in feet per second; r equals radius 
of crankpin circle, in feet; J equals length of stroke, in 
inches. 

But the force F is equal to the mass m times the 
acceleration f; thus, F = mf; or, since the mass is equal 
to the weight W divided by the force of gravity g, 











_ des. W 3.1416?77 _ Ne Wn2l 
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As an example: For a 6-in. stroke and 100 r.p.m., 
this force is F = 0.85 W. If the screen is unbalanced, 
this full force is transmitted from the drive shaft to 
the structure. In the case of a pair of screens at 180 
deg., the force due to the difference in the weight of 
the two screens is the one to be provided for. 

3. The strains transmitted to the supports of the 
driving shaft must be provided for in the swaybracing 
throughout the structure. Turnbuckles should be pro- 
vided by means of which the slack can be taken up 
from time to time so as to produce the required rigidity 
in the structure. 
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West Virginia Mine Foremen’s 
Examination, 1916 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Under what conditions would you consider coal 
dust dangerous in mines? 

Ans.—Coal dust is always an element of danger in 
mines to a greater or less extent, according to the fineness 
and inflammability of the coal and the extent to which 
gas is generated in the mine. Coal dust is an element of 
greater danger in the working of soft coal than when 
mining anthracite. The coal-dust danger is much 
increased where blasting is performed in the mine, espe- 
cially if gas is present even to a small extent. The danger 
is much greater where black powder is used for blasting. 
Only permissible powder should be used in the mining of 
a soft, inflammable coal. 

Ques.—Should the fireboss report dangerous conditions, 
owing to gas and dust in a portion of the mine, what pre- 
cautions should the mine foreman take to safeguard the 
employees? 

Ans.—On being informed of the dangerous condition of 
any portion of a mine, the mine foreman should take 
measures to prevent persons from entering that section 
except those who are competent and authorized to remove 
the danger. If men are already working in that section, 
these should be promptly withdrawn and all entrances to 
that portion of the mine carefully guarded. Before men 
are again permitted to enter the place, the entire section 
should be examined by a fireboss and reported as safe for 
work. 

Ques.—What are the dangers due to the use of elec- 
tricity in and about mines? 

Ans.—When the installation is imperfect from any 
cause or improperly made by an incompetent person, 
there is danger of fire resulting from the short-circuiting 
of the current or the sparking of wires producing the igni- 
tion of gas that may be present, or a shock may occur by 
accidental contact of men or animals with unprotected 
live wires on traveling roads or at places where it is neces- 
sary for men and animals to cross under the wires. An 
accidental fall of roof may break down the electric wires 
and increase these dangers where the installation has been 
improperly made. Such an accident cannot always be 
foreseen, but it is important to guard all electric installa- 
tions under a weak roof by securely timbering the entries. 
The switchboard of an electric installation should be 
placed where it will not be accessible except to the mine 
officials in charge. All motormen and others in charge 
of electric machines or motors must be thoroughly 
acquainted with electricity and the duties they have to 
perform, in order to avoid accidents arising from igno- 
rance on their part. 

Ques.—How would you prevent accidents from mine 
cars? 

Ans.—The answer to this question will depend largely 
on the method of haulage employed, the size of the out- 
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put and the general plan of the mine. All haulage roads 
should be wide enough to allow a sufficient clearance on 
one and the same side of the road for men to pass the cars 
safely. Haulage roads should not be used as traveling- 
ways. Men should not be permitted to climb between the 
cars of a trip standing on a sidetrack or parting. No 
attempt should be made to couple cars until they have 
ceased to move. All cars should be of the same type or 
kind and provided with sufficient bumpers to prevent the 
bodies of the cars from coming together. 

Where motor haulage is employed, no one but the 
motorman and a possible triprider should be permitted to 
ride on the locomotive, and no one should be permitted to 
ride on a loaded trip or in cars carrying tools or powder. 
In mule haulage the driver should not be allowed to ride 
on the tail chain. No doors should be placed at the foot 
of a grade. In gathering hauls where two or more drivers 
are working on the same parting, they should work 
together in order to avoid the chance of a collision. 

Ques.—What methods would you adopt to reduce acci- 
dents from falls of roof and coal at the working face? 

Ans.—Every miner should be instructed to make a 
careful inspection of his working place when he first 
enters the same and before starting to work. He should 
inspect both the roof and the coal at the face and replace 
ull timbers that may have been knocked out by the shots 
the night before. A reliable system of timbering should 
be employed that is best adapted to the particular condi- 
tions of roof and floor. 

Under a frail roof, posts should be set in rows parallel 
to the face and at distances apart varying from 2 to 4 ft., 
according to the amount of roof pressure and the charac- 
ter of the roof and floor. The posts in alternate rows 
should be staggered so that they will not stand directly 
behind each other in succeeding rows. All coal should — 
be spragged while being mined, and if necessary, “cock- 
ers’ should be stood against the face of the coal. The 
latter is only necessary where the coal is quite weak or the 
seam has a considerable thickness. 

The miner should examine his roof at frequent intervals 
during the day, and particularly after firing a shot, before 
proceeding to work. Every working place should be regu- 
larly inspected by the mine foreman or one of his assist- 
ants, at least once a day while the men are at work. If 
timber is needed, the foreman or his assistant should see 
that the miner sets what posts are required without delay. 

(ues.—Why are permissible powders safer than black 
powder ? 

Ans.—Permissible powders are safer than black powder 
because they produce little flame, and this has a tempera- 
ture much below that of the flame produced by black 
powder. The flame of permissible powder is also shorter 
and has a lower temperature than that produced by the 
explosion of dynamite. Also, the flame of permissibles is 
of short duration. Owing to these facts, permissible 
powder is much safer to use in the presence of gas or dust, 
because the danger of ignition is much less, owing to the 
short duration and low temperature of the flame produced. 


April 1, 1916 
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Washington, D. C. 


A general investigation into the Lake cargo coal rates has 
been ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission upen 
its own motion. This general investigation will involve the 
reasonableness and propriety of the rates on bituminous coal 
from mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Ohio to the lower Lake Erie points for 
transshipment over the Great Lakes. The ports involved in 
the issue are Erie, Conneaut Harbor, Ashtabula, Fairport, 
Cleveland, Lorain, Huron, Sandusky and Toledo. The case 
brought to the Commission upon the complaint of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Operators’ Association will be combined with this 
general investigation. 

The Commission has fixed Apr. 24 next as the date for 
beginning the hearings in the new investigation. The roads 
which are made respondents are the Bessemer & Lake Erie; 
Baltimore & Ohio; Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern; Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton; Chesapeake & Ohio; Hocking Valley; 
Pennsylvania Co.; Pennsylvania R.R.; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; New York Cen- 
tral; Norfolk & Western; Vandalia; Wabash-Pittsburgh Term- 
inal Ry.; Western Maryland, Wheeling & Lake Erie, and the 
West Side Belt R.R. 

There has long existed dissatisfaction over the difference 
in rates on lake coal from the Pittsburgh @istrict and from the 
West Virginia district and competing mines. In a previous de- 
cision the Commission directed that a part of the then existing 
discrimination he removed. The result was that the roads in- 
creased the Pittsburgh rates. Now the Pittsburgh rate of 78e. 
per ton has been assailed by the coal operators of that dis- 
trict. The Commision has arrived at the conclusion that 
proper adjustment of these rates can be more “equitably, ex- 
peditiously and comprehensively considered and disposed of 
by a general investigation into the entire situation.” Not only 
has the Commission before it the formal complaint against the 
78c. rate from the Pittsburgh district to Ashtabula but it has 
also received numerous informal complaints directed against 
the present rates from mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio. All of these 
will be considered together. 


Petition for Reopening 


A petition for a reopening of the anthracite coal case has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Central of New Jersey, Erie, Delaware & Hudson; Lehigh 
Valley; and New York, Ontario & Western railroads. In par- 
ticular the Commission was requested by the roads to permit 
the continuation of the present schedule of rates on prepared 
sizes and on smaller sizes from the anthracite region to Al- 
bany, Troy and Mechanicville, N. Y. Since these points are 
rate basing points for the New England territory the scope 
of the petition is much broader than appears upon its face. 

It was contended in a separate complaint filed by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson that when fixing reduced rates to these 
three New York points the Commission measured the distances 
over the short routes, and if the reduced rates are put in 
effect on Apr. 1 as directed, the more circuituous roads will 
be excluded from the traffic. In a separate complaint filed by 
the Central of New Jersey it was contended that the dis- 
crimination in rates between the coal of prepared sizes and 
coal of the smaller grades, the Commission fixed rates for the 
latter at 82 per cent. of the rates for the former. This, it was 
said, is merely an arbitrary difference and does not represent 
a true measure of the competitive value of the two clases of 
coal. 

The joint petition to the Commission signed by all of the 
roads asking for the reopening of the case, stated: 


The undersigned respondents make this request because 
they firmly believe that full investigation of the situation 
will disclose that the rates now prescribed by the Commission, 
effective Apr. 1, 1916, of $1.65 on prepared sizes and $1.36 on 
pea and smaller grades to the points named are unreason- 
ably low, are not justified by the record, and are inconsistent 
‘with the remainder of the rate structure prescribed by the 
(tXommission; and because, as is well known to the Commis- 
4sion, it will be exceedingly difficult if the rates of $1.65 and 
$1.86 respectively once go into effect, to restore rates to the 
reasonable basis herein suggested even though at a later 
time the Commission should conclude that such basis is just 
and teasonable. The rates which will go into effect on Apr. 
1 next will immediately become the basis for contracts for the 
sale of coal and various interests will thereby become estab- 


lished on the basis of the rates so going into effect, so that 
any subsequent modification of those rates will work hard- 
ships which could not arise if the situation is temporarily pro- 
tected in the way herein requested. Furthermore questions 
of burden of proof may take a _ different, and from the 
standpoint of respondents a more difficult, status, if the said 
rates of $1.65 and $1.36 once go into effect. 

_ Respondents further suggest that if the Commission per- 
mits the rates here suggested of $1.85 and $1.60 (as maximum, 
no existing rates to be increased) to be temporarily put into 
effect on Apr. 1, no interests can suffer thereby, because, in 
the event the Commission shall later decide that those rates 
should be reduced, the Commission can protect all persons af- 
fected by awarding reparation back to Apr. 1. 

_ Respondents further respectfully represent that an ad- 
ditional reason for permitting the temporary relief here re- 
quested is that otherwise the rates, of $1.65 and $1.36 which 
respondents respectfully protest are unreasonably low, will 
at once become the basis for adjustments of rates into New 
England territory because the rates from the mines to New 
England are made up of the rates charged by the carriers in 
New England business from the Aibany gateway to destina- 
tion, and it will be exceedingly difficult, after rates shall 
once have been adjusted on that unreasonably low basis to 
readjust the rates into New England territory upon a more 
reasonable basis. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The smaller hospitals throughout the coal regions of the 
state which handle a great many cases from the coal mines, 
are seriously considering following the lead of 27 of the larger 
institutions, which have combined in a fixed schedule of prices 
for the treatment of patients who came under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Harry A. A. Mackey, chairman of the 
Workmen’s Conpensation Board recently wrote to the Gover- 
nor charging that many hospitals all over the the state had 
been fostering petty graft by doubling their rates to em- 
ployers in accident cases. The Association of Hospital Su- 
perintendents at a recent meeting took the matter up and 
adopted uniform rates for industrial accidents. These rates 
are as follows: 

House cases, bed, board and general nursing, $2 a day: 
minimum charge, $5 operating room fee, $5; laboratory exami- 
nations, which often are not needed, $2 to $5. 

In all these cases the ambulance service is free, while the 
serums, drugs and vaccines required are given at the cost to 
the hospital. Receiving ward and dispensary cases, first and 
subsequent dressing, $1; anesthetics, $3. 

Other fees—Minor operations, $2 to $5; major operations, $25 
to $50; X-ray examinations, $3 to $10; reducing and dressing 
fractures, $5 to $15; reducing and dressing dislocations, $3 to 
$10. No charge will be made for written reports as-to the 
condition of the patients, but $3 to $5 will be charged for 
special examinations and full reports of the cases. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—Officials of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. are hav- 
ing great difficulty in purchasing sufficient mules to meet 
their purposes. Because of the war the animals are scarce 
and extremely high in price. Despite the fact that this com- 
pany has practically equipped all its collieries with electric 
haulage there are always certain grades of work which neces- 
sitate the use of the mine mule. 


Nesquehoning—Fire of unknown origin on Mar. 24 dam- 
aged the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s boiler house at 
No. 14 colliery to the extent of $2,500. 


Morea—The C. M. Dodson Coal Co., operating the Beaver 
Brook and Morea Collieries has provided a handsome club 
house for the use of the young persons of both sexes at 
Morea. A course of lectures on sociological topics is being 
arranged. 

Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—The Consolidation Coal Co., which has been 
conducting extensive development operations in Somerset 
County announce that its two new collieries in the Jenner 
field are now ready to make shipments. 


Uniontown—About 185 employees of the mechanical and 
electrical organization of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and the 
Trotter Water Co., recently attended a meeting in the City 
Hall for the purpose of listening to instructive talks by Tec: 
Kelly, master mechanic, W. A. Chandler, electrical engineer, 
and others. A general discussion followed each address and 
the meeting was highly instructive throughout. 
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Arnold—Following reports made by the Street Committee, 
the Borough Council of Arnold is taking steps to prevent fur- 
ther damage from sinking of streets which pass over the 
mines of the Valley Camp Coal Co. The subsidence is becom- 
ing so marked that gas and water mains are breaking, and 
in places several inches of depression are shown. Precau- 
tions against flooding through breaking water mains are being 
taken by the water company. 


Rockwood—For the first time in some months, the supply 
of cars was recently- approximately normal, and all of the 
mines which shared in this supply worked full time, long 
trains being sent out. It is predicted by some operators that 
the inconvenience from lack of car supply will become less in 
the future and the supply will be better. 


Big Bend—All the operations of the Big Bend and Com- 
mercial coal companies have been shut down for some time, 
the men having walked out because of a disagreement with 
the coal companies over the question of payment for pick 
mining. It is thought that the men will not return to work 
prior to the beginning of a new agreement some time in 
April. 


Connellsville—The coke production of the Connellsville 
region for the week ending Mar. 18 was approximately 432,000 
tons or a decrease of 25,000 tons from the preceding week. 
Shipments amounted to $429,000 tons, or a decrease of 33,000 


tons. 


Brownsville—The overflowing of the large reservoir at the 
Royal Works of the W. J. Rainey Coke Co. recently threatened 
for a time to flood the workings of the mine and endanger 
the lives of almost 200 miners employed therein. Warnings 
were sent to all portions of the mine and the workmen sum- 
moned to the surface. A large ditch, which was excavated by 
the men from the mine, changed the course of the water and 
prevented flooding. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—A meeting of the Central West Virginia Coal 
Association, held here on Mar. 24, brought out discussions re- 
garding the car situation and coal rates in the Fairmont and 
Pittsburgh districts. Operators state that thousands of cars 
loaded with coal have been kept standing on tracks, being 
held by the railroads for their own use in case of a rise in 
price, and they demand the release of these cars. An inade- 
quate supply of cars for loading is also claimed. The whole 
matter will be vigorously presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which, it is pointed out, has so far heard 
only the railroad side of the case. 

The Federal court has confirmed the sale of the Four 
States Coal Co.’s holdings, which took place here on Feb. 9. 


Bluefield—It is reported that an explosion occurred on Mar. 
28 in the east entry of the King Coal Co.’s mine, at Kimball, 
between here and Welch. Four bodies were soon recovered 
and shortly afterward the rescuers found four other men 
badly burned but still alive. It is believed that approximately 
100 men were entombed in the colliery. 


Logan—The H. T. Wilson Coal Co. of this city was recently 
helped in the demolition of an old tipple by a March gale. 
During the noon hour, a gust of wind tore off the roof of the 
old tipple. No one was hurt. This structure is being demol- 
ished to make way for a new modern tipple and the acci- 
dent helped rather than hindered the plans of the company. 

The Guyandotte Valley Coal Operators’ Association has 
announced a voluntary increase of 5 per cent. in wages, 
effective Apr. 1. It is estimated that the increase amounts 
to about $40,000 a month for the district. 


Montzgomery—There is a heavy demand for men at all coal 
mines in this vicinity and throughout the New River field. 
This is especially true of the mine operations along the 
Kanawha and Michigan Ry. Hundreds of men could be accom- 
modated at the mines along this road. 


North Fork—The Ashland Coal and Coke Co. recently 
erected at its operation one of the most uptodate playhouses 
in the coal field. This theater has a seating capacity of 300 
and has been given the name of “The Palace.” It was recent- 
ly opened in moving-picture entertainments. 


Morgantown—E. N. Zern, Professor of Mining Engineering 
at the West Virginia University, has announced a six weeks’ 
course in mining at Morgantown, beginning June 19, in which 
persons can prepare for positions as fireboss, mine foremen 
and superintendents. There will be no tuition fees. 


Milburn—The Milburn Coal Co., J. H. Morton, general 
manager, has just completed 30 new houses for employees, 
fitting them with running water, toilets, kitchen sinks, ete. 
The company has also purchased 300 rose bushes to be planted 
along the fences between the employees houses. 
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Wheeling—Coal shipments on the Ohio River have not 
been as low as at the present time for years. Most of the 
orders at present received by the operators are rush orders 
and require shipment by rail. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Two thousand three hundred dollars was paid 
to the convicts working in the Flat Top mines of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. for over-task coal mining and 
loading during the month of February. Half of this was for 
additional coal gotten out by the convicts over the tasks 
assigned by the state officials. 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—The Workmen’s Compensation Bill was recently 
signed by Governor A. O. Stanley. It will become effective on 
Aug. 1. Kenneth Meguire, of Louisville, president of the Har- 
lan Coal Co., was one of the principal advocates of a compen- 
sation bill. 


Jenkins—Increases are being made 
Consolidation Coal Co. here. 
the tonnage. 


in the plant of the 
April will see a big increase in 


Harlan—A large mining plant is being installed by Wil- 
son & Broger, on the Hall development, reached by the 
Wasioto & Black Mountain R.R., a branch of the Louisville & 
Nashville system. 


Whitesburg—The Norfolk & Western Railroad Co. has 
issued an official denial of recent press reports that it would 
build an extension into Pike and Letcher Counties, Kentucky. 


Barbourville—The Brush Creek Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., which for several years has had a petition pending with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for an adjustment of 
freight rates, has been placed in the hands of a receiver, John 
E. Shepherd, of Covington. It has obligations of about $80,000 
it is said. It is owned by Jellico, Tenn., interests. 


Pineville—The White Star Coal Co., organized by the Moss 
interests, plans to open its development on a spur of the 
Wasioto & Black Mountain R.R., in Harlan County, May 15. 
This company has a 9-ft. vein of solid coal with slate roof and 
floor. 


OHIO 


Sant—lIt is reported that a vein of No. 2 Wellston coal was 
discovered recently on the Harley Davis farm, while a gas 
line was being laid. If investigation discloses a good vein, 
arrangements will be made to operate it. 


Columbus—Nicholas D. Monsarrat, formerly manager of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co., has been appointed by the Federal 
court as receiver of the Continental Coal Co., under $25,000 
bond. Application for the receivership was made by the 
Guarantee Trust Co., of New York, on behalf of the bond- 
holders, and was consented to by the company, following de- 
fault in interest on $1,569,000 of bonds. It is understood that 
the ‘mines of the company, which have been operated by 
the Sunday Creek company under lease, will be reopened 
under the receivership and operated actively. 


Martins Ferry—tThe stripping of coal is now becoming com- 
mon in Jefferson County and will soon spread to all parts 
of the state. Three strip mines are now producing coal and 
about half a dozen others will begin to mine by this method 
in the near future. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The Vandalia Coal Co., the largest in the 
state, has recently put in operation again the Lattas Creek 
mine, the tipple of which was destroyed by fire several weeks 
ago. Time was gained by removing the tipple from an aban- 
doned property in the same field. It adds 1,300 tons a day to 
the company’s output. 


Vincennes—Edwin D. Logsdon, Indianapolis, president of 
the Indian Creek coal mine at Bicknell, was arrested recently 
by the county sheriff, charged with failure to provide free 
wash houses for the miners, under the Indiana law. The 
Superintendent of the mine was fined $300 a short time ago 
on a similar charge. The mine provides wash houses, but 
charges the miners $1 a month each for their use. 


ILLINOIS 


Glen Carbon—The Madison Coal Corporation is enlarging 
the shaft of mine No. 2 at Glen Carbon, and will install 
larger self-dumping cages and new top works. 


Belleville—A movement has been started to have the min- 
ers of the Belleville district reject the 3c.-a-ton wage increase 
agreed upon by the Miners’ National Convention, because of 
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“the destructive effect this would have on competition with the 
Southern coal fields of Illinois, which have wage advan- 
‘tages. P 


The Tower Grove mine has been closed indefinitely 
following a walkout of 22 miners, ordered by Edward 
Dobbins, of the executive board of the United Mine Workers 
‘of Illinois, because officials of the mining company refused 
to reinstate an engineer who was discharged after being found 
-aSleep while on duty. 

Hight coal mines, operated by the Southern Coal, Coke and 
‘Mining Co., together with their equipment and coal-land hold- 
ings and leases, will be sold at auction at the Courthouse 
door in Belleville, Ill., Apr. 13, by order of the Circuit Court. 
‘The sale is purely formal and is the necessary method of 
-carrying out plans formed in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of the company several years ago, which have been hin- 
-dered by litigation. The property will be sold by the South- 
ern Coal and Mining Co. and will be bought in by the Southern 
‘Coal, Coke and Mining Co., which is the reorganized company. 


Springfield—The Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, is closing 
-down for the spring and summer many of the mines in the 
Springfield district, which it controls, because of the lack of 
-demand. Duncan McDonald, secretary and treasurer of the 
miners’ union of Illinois, states it is probable several hundred 
miners will be idle as a result. 

Steps toward closing the receivership of the Williams- 
ville Coal Co. are being taken by H. J. Linkins, the receiver, 
who has filed his final report in the Circuit Court, and 
has asked the court to direct the payment of $1,010 by 
former Master in Chancery Pfeifer to the receiver, to be used 
in paying off the mine’s employees. The money was received 
by Pfeifer from the sale of the mining company’s property 
under foreclosure in a case brought against the company by 
the Sangamon Loan and Trust Co. Judge Creighton has 
ordered all parties to show cause Apr. 8 why a final decree of 
‘distribution should not be entered. 


Hillsboro—A temporary injunction recently obtained by 
the Shoal Creek Coal Co., restraining several attorneys from 
-collecting a judgment for $6,308.19, obtained by Mrs. Marie 
Romani against the company for the death of her husband, 
until their respective rights could be adjusted, has been 
-dissolved and the interpleader suit brought by the company 
for the purpose of learning who is entitled to the money has 
been dismissed by Circuit Judge Jett on the ground that 
jurisdiction lies in the county where the judgment was 
obtained. The company will renew the action in Cook County. 
‘This is a case in which different attorneys. who represented 
the widow at one time or another have filed claims which, if 
allowed, will entirely wipe out the amount of the judgment, 
leaving nothing for the widow. The coal company is ready to 
pay the judgment but does not know who to pay it to.. 


WYOMING 


Cumberland—It is reported.that Cumberland Mine No. 1, 
which has been closed or practically closed for some time, 
will soon be reopened. Some of the coal which was left in 
the previous mining is to be taken out, as well as some new 
-coal. This mine in the past when working full gave employ- 
ment to approximately 200 men. 
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Copenhagen, Denmark—It is reported that the Russian 
Government has purchased for $20,000,000 from Norwegian 
and American interests, large coal properties at Spitzbergen. 
‘This coal will be used on the Murmanski Ry. and for the new 
naval station on the Murmanski eoast. Mining operations 
under Russian control will begin shortly. 

London, England—It is reported that the South Wales coal 
miners and operators have agreed to the nomination of a 
conciliator by Walter Runciman, president of the Board of 
“Trade, in connection with the points in dispute between min- 
ers and operators which threatened to develop mto a strike. 
‘The miners’ grievances are regarding Sunday work and 
bonuses. 
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Cc. C. Wright has been appointed chief engineer of the Allen 
& Garcia Co., of Chicago. 

John T. Hagin has bought 5,000 acres of land in Blount 
County, Alabama, from the Elliott Chapman Coal and Coke Co. 
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George M. Furness, formerly of Johnstown, has been made 
mine superintendent of the Poland Coal Co. with works in 
Greene County, Penn. 


E. R. Martin, of the Lumaghi Coal Co.’s sales force, at 
St. Louis, was a delegate to the Missouri Democratic State 
Convention, held in St. Joseph, Mo., on Mar. 22. 


F. Landstreet has severed his connection with the Punxsu- 
tawney Coal Co. and associated himself with Swayne & Co. 
in the sale of bituminous and gas coals from Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 


It is reported that David Lloyd, of Scranton, district sup- 
erintendent for the Coal Department of the Lackawanna, is 
to be made assistant general manager. Mr. Lloyd has refused 
to verify these reports. 


Frank A. Kearnes, of Welch, W. Va., has resigned his 
position with the G. A. McAbee Powder Co., to become general 
manager of the Bengal Coal Co., of Logan County. He will 
be succeeded by E. W. Wenner. 


Fred M. Sackett, president of the North Jellico Coal Co., 
has presented his resignation as secretary of the $300,000 
Louisville Auditorium Association, which purposes building 
a public auditorium in Louisville, Ky. 


Richard Morris, foreman of the Seminole operation of the 
Allegheny River Mining Co., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Furnace Run operation, vice James Ewing, re- 
signed. This is effective Apr. 1, 1916. 


E. F. Saxman, of Philadelphia, Penn., has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of the Ebensburg Coal Co., 
operating at Colver, Penn., one of the largest and most modern 
bituminous coal mines in the state, effective at once. 


Mrs. J. E. Fellows has been appointed manager of the 
coal properties of John EF. Miller & Son, at Port Huron, Mich. 
The firm has 600 ft. of dockage with modern facilities for 
fueling vessels. Mrs. Fellows succeeds her husband, who died 
Jan. 28. 


J. E. De Bergh, of the Knickerbocker Fuel Co., attached 
to the Philadelphia office, has been promoted to a position 
in the New York office of the company. Leonard W. Warner, 
well known in the Philadelphia coal trade, will succeed to the 
vacancy in the Philadelphia office. 


G. C. Smith has been appointed general sales agent of the 
Stafford Coal Co., which is located in the Stock Exchange 
Building, Philadelphia, Penn. This company has recently 
taken over by purchase the mining properties of the New Cen- 
tral Coal Co., in the Fairmont district, and the entire output 
will be handled in this territory. 


C. Tyson Kratz has been appointed by Governor Brumbaugh 
of Pennsylvania as a member of the commission authorized 
by the last legislature to investigate the retail price of 
anthracite following the imposition of the tax in July, 1913. 
Mr. Kratz takes the place of Thomas Martindale, the Phila- 
delphia grocer, who declined the post. 


H. V. Brown, formerly with the Pneumo-Electro Machine 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., recently purchased the Cherry Tree 
Machine Co., formerly the Cherry Tree Iron Works. This 
plant is being rapidly put into operating condition and a 
corps of engineers and draftsmen have been working out 
designs for some time for mining machinery to be manu- 
factured at the plant. 


S. Makagawa, of Tokio, Japan, a prominent official of 
the Japanese Bureau of Mines, is spending some time in 
inspecting the mines and equipment of the Consolidation and 
other coal companies in West Virginia. Mr. Makagawa has 
been in the United States five months, and after spending a 
year in this country will go to England to devote a similar 
period to studying mine methods employed there. He has been 
sent abroad by the Japanese Government to study safety 
methods in connection with mine operation. 
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-H. K. Wick, coal operator of Youngstown, died at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Mar. 24, while on a visit to his Buffalo office. 


Thomas Moffatt, Sr., one of the oldest coal operators in 
Tllinois, died at his home in Sparta recently, of heart failure, 
at the age of 80 years. 


William Ringheiser was killed at Maple Hill colliery, 
Shenandoah, Penn., on Mar. 22, and his brother George, a 
councilman from the first ward, narrowly escaped a similar 
fate when a blast blew through upon them from the next 
breast. The dead man was a former police lieutenant. He 
was working in the mines temporarily, expecting an appoint- 
ment on the Philadelphia police force next month. 
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Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. Bulletins. “Car 
Wheels and Axles.” Illustrated. 

The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Catalog. ‘“Ke- 
wanee Unions and Specialties.”’ Illustrated, 72 pp., 5x8 in. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 70-A. 


“Sullivan Rotator Hammer Drills.” Illustrated, 28 pp., 6x9 in. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., New York. Bulletin 
No. 15. “Electric-Mine Hoists.” Illustrated, 30 pp., 9x12 in. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Bulletin No. 1000. “Mine-A-Phone.” fTMllustrated, 16 pp., 
8x10 in. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. Book No. 213. “Elevators, Con- 
veyors and Machinery for Handling, Preparing and Storing 
Gravel, Stone, Sand, etc.” Illustrated, 80 pp., 6x9 in. 

A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 
Bulletin No. 110. ‘Duplex Pumps.” Illustrated, 36 pp., 6x9 
in. Bulletin No, 154. “Centrifugal Pumps.4 16eppreeGxoein- 

Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Book No. 249. “Insur- 
ing the Coal Supply.” MIllustrated, 24 pp., 6x9 in. Book No. 
240. “Wagon and Truck Loaders.” Illustrated, 62 pp., 6x9 in. 
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MeArthur, Ohio—The Hocking Development Co., of Colum- 
bus, has purchased the property formerly known as the Starr- 
Hocking mine. 

Effingham, Il].—The coal docks of the Vandalia R.R. here 
were practically destroyed by fire, Mar. 25, with $15,000 loss. 
Spontaneous combustion is believed to have been the cause. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., of 
this city, has added to its sales force Walter Gage, formerly 
with the Chicago & Carterville Coal Co., of Chicago. Mr. Gage 
will cover western Iowa and Nebraska. 





Zanesville, Ohio—The Kehota Mining Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $125,000 to mine and sell coal. The 
incorporators are John Winefordner, Clifford Winefordner, 
Frank E. Haas, Frank R. Meyer and E. M. Kirk. 


Mullins, W. Va.—The contract for building ten houses for 
the Trace Fork Coal Co. was recently awarded to J. L. Early, 
of Mullins. This will make an addition of 20 houses to the 
company’s property since the first of the year. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The Witch Hazel Coal Co. has made 
arrangements to increase its capitalization from $10,000 to 
$75,000, for the purpose of enabling it to secure additional 
funds, with which its holdings of coal lands will be in- 
creased. 


Mairmont, W. WVWa.—The Fairmont & Mononga Coal Co. 
recently closed a deal for 8,000 acres of coal land in Marion 
and Monongalia Counties, paying a sum of approximately 
$600,000. Within four months the company expects to operate 
mines on these holdings. 


Princeton, W. Va.—It is generally understood here, but 
lacks official confirmation, that the Virginian survey into the 
Buchanan coal fields has been abandoned. It was reported 
also that the survey under way in the eastern Kentucky 
field has been given up and the survey forces disbanded. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Captain Theodore Krum, former owner 
of the steamship “City of Philadelphia,” has had five coal 
barges built on the Great Lakes and as soon as the ice clears 
they will be towed to the Atlantic seaboard by his recently 
purchased tug, “W. W. Taylor,’ and placed in the coal service. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—It is understood that P. Edward Keiley, 
of Atlanta, Ga., in his recent purchase of the property of the 
Turley Coal Co., at Turley, Tenn., from the receivers, is being 
backed by the Coca-Cola Co. of America, which will furnish 
ample funds for the improvement and operation of the prop- 
erty. 








Pittsburgh, Penn.—A partnership has been formed by Louis 
T. Blum and William Archie Weldin, both civil engineers, 
under the firm name of Blum, Weldin & Co., engineers and 


surveyors. Offices of the new firm are located in the St. 
Nicholas Building, Fourth Ave. and Grant St., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


Washington, D. C.—The recent bill which passed the House 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to lease Govern- 
ment-owned mineral-bearing lands for periods of 20 yr., has 
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been favorably reported on by the Senate Public Lands 
Committee, with an amendment, omitting coal lands from 
its provisions. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Southern Appalachian Coal Opera- 
tors Association has brought a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Southern Railway Co., 
seeking a rate adjustment so that its members may compete, 
it is declared, on shipments south with the Bon Air field, north 
of Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Provo, Utah—The Utah Power and Light Co. will start 
construction shortly on a 75-mi. power-line, extending from 
Provo south and east into Carbon County. Current will be 
carried at 44,000 volts, and power furnished to the United 
States Fuel and other companies. M. Cheever, chief engi- 
neer, and party, have returned from a trip of inspection over 
the proposed route. 


Hindman, Ky.—The Hindman-Beaver railroad will build 
a line 20 mi. long from Jones’ Fork through an extensively 
rich coal field in Knott County to Hindman, the construc- 
tion to start some time in April. Rights of way are reported 
as being secured. This will be the most important railroad 
line planned in eastern Kentucky in years—especially from 
a coal and timber standpoint. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Mackie Clemens Coal Co. announces 
that two new mines have been put down recently and that 
work on two additional ones will begin the first of April, 
while still another will be opened on May 1. Two of these 
are on the Katy line, one on the Frisco and one on the 
Santa Fe, while the mine which will be developed in May is on 
the local route of the Frisco. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
hear oral argument in this city, Apr. 14, on the complaint of 
the Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis against the 
Terminal Railroad Association et al., involving allowances. 
and divisions paid by commercial carrying roads in the Illi- 
nois field, which own or control mines which they serve. 
The legality of certain allowances is challenged. 


Williamson, W. Va.—A deed has been filed in the County 
Clerk’s office, whereby Thomas West acquires the interest of 
Alexander Stafford in the 1,400-acre tract of coal land opposite 
the mouth of Gilberts Creek, on Guyan River. This property 
is believed to be one of the most valuable undeveloped tracts 
of coal land in the county on account of its peculiar location 
and the quantity and quality of the coal underlying it as well 
as the evidence of oil and gas, which it exhibits. 


Boston, Mass.—It is reported that a group of 15 local busi- 
ness men of Boston have incorporated a company to be known 
as the Boston Steamship Co., with 10,000 authorized shares. 
James VW’. Balcomb is president, Joseph S. Donnell, treasurer, 
Donald M. Hill, clerk. These and Arthur S. Webster are 
the incorporators. Each of the 15 investors has agreed to 
put up $100,000 for the purchase or the exercise of options 
of two new steamers to be built by the Chester (Penn.) 
Shipbuilding Co. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Scarcity of tonnage is being felt by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy Department. 
Because of high freight rates and the great demand for 
tonnage, the Government is experiencing trouble in finding 
sufficient bottoms to transport coal to the various naval sta- 
tions. For the first time within the knowledge of a number 
of men on the floor of the Phliadelphia Maritime Exchange, 
the Government is asking for bids for the transportation of 
about 5,000 tons of coal from the Atlantic Coast to the naval 
depot at Tiburon, Calif. 


Columbus, Ohio—Considerable interest is manifest by Ohio 
coal men in the announcement which came out of Washington, 
D. C., to the effect that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will investigate coal freight rates from mines in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky and Maryland to Lake 
Erie ports. The hearing will start Apr. 24. Formal com- 
plaint on the rates in eastern Ohio districts has been made 
by the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association. It is announced 
by the commission that many informal complaints have been 
received. It will open the entire question of coal freight 
rates in central traffic territory. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Orders calling for the construction of 
1,000 steel hopper coal cars, aggregating an expenditure of 
between $1,250,000 and $1,500,000 were placed by the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Ry. Co. on Mar. 24. The cars will be of 100,000 
lb. capacity each and will be built by the Standard Steel Car 
Co. and the Pressed Steel Car Co., each of which concerns has 
received an order for 500 cars. The new cars will be rushed to 
completion as soon as possible, so that they may augment the 
railway’s present coal-carrying equipment that is now taxed 
to its capacity, owing to the heavy traffic. Additional orders, 
it is expected, will be placed in the near future. 
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General Review 


Continuance of operations at anthracite collieries causes a 
break in the market. Numerous uncertainties in bituminous 
create a mixed situation. Exports heavy. Lake shippers 
anxious for the opening. Middlewestern market softer and 
production heavily curtailed. 


Anthracite—There were heavy cancelations of orders when 
it was announced that the miners would continue at work 
pending further negotiations on the new wage scale, as a 
Suspension of mining had been anticipated. The larger steam 
users generally have a substantial surplus on hand and have 
withdrawn from the market, temporarily, at least. No spring 
reduction was made on Apr. 1, and dealers are curtailing their 
purchases down to their immediate requirements. The ques- 
tion of future prices is causing much concern and it is clear 
that no spring reduction can be anticipated before May 1 at 
the earliest, the question hinging largely on how soon a set- 
tlement of the wage scale is effected. 


Bituminous—Reports from the labor conferences, railroad 
embargoes, and the paucity of marine transportation both 
foreign and coastwise, continue the dominating features in 
the soft-coal market. More or less stringent embargoes con- 
tinue against rail shipments to down East points, and New 
England consumers are still generally forced to rely on water 
transportation for emergency supplies. The plentiful supply 
at those centers obtaining a free movement from the mining 
regions has placed the consuming interests in a strong posi- 
tion in those sections. The sales agencies are exerting special 
efforts to keep coal moving in order to maintain the mine or- 
ganizations intact; the’ feeling is general that an active de- 
mand will develop shortly and the companies are making 
special efforts to keep the operating departments tuned up 10 
the highest efficiency. New contract prices are on a definitely 
higher basis, and it is understood that a fair amount of busi- 
ness has already been concluded. 


Exports—The foreign movement continues on a large scale 
despite the constantly advancing freight rates. Shipments 
over the Hampton Roads for last week reached the second 
highest level since the record breaking boom of last August 
when the movement was just missing the 400,000-ton mark. 
Shipments to South American ports have been especially 
heavy. With the grain trade falling off during the summer 
months, it is possible that more vessels may be available for 
the coal traffic, and it is also possible that more reasonable 
rates may be obtained. In spite of the fact that there is 
a rather excessive accumulation of coal at most of the tide- 
water piers, some of the large shippers are still occasionally 
short of certain specified grades. 


Lake Market—The transitional stage, pending the open- 
ing of Lake navigation, finds the market rather weak, with 
operators anxiously looking forward to the Lake demand to 
relieve the pressure on the market. All indications so far 
are for a fairly early opening, and there will doubtless be a 
heavy rush of coal when the movement gets fully under way. 
Vessel rates to upper Lake points are very stiff. The chief 
interest in the current market centers on the transportation 
difficulties which are so acute that shippers are not prepared 
to make any positive guarantees of deliveries. Prices in the 
prompt market are consequently more or less nominal, and 
it is felt that those recently named in the Pittsburgh district 
were too low, considering that it may yet be several weeks 
before transportation improves. 

Middle West—The market is definitely easier, except on the 
Indiana ‘grades, where buying has been mildly stimulated by 
the uncertainty as to whether the miners will ratify the wage 
agreement. With the advent of the spring weather, the do- 
mestic demand has about ceased, while steam consumers are 
beginning to use up their surpluses. As a result, production 
is heavily curtailed, and it is understood that quite a number 
of mines will shortly suspend operations for the summer. The 
contract market is firm, and it is now generally agreed that 
the range of prices on this business will be about 10c. per ton 
above last year. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite buying lacks the customary vigor 
that should characterize the opening prices. Bituminous 
continues dull, and contracting is slow. Current sales sub- 
stantially below normal, and some agencies are attempting to 
force the market. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—If any one studies the situation 
closely from day to day, there is not much satisfaction to be 
derived. Uncertainty is the regulating feature. What pros- 
pect there is for peace in Europe is based upon hope rather 
than upon any tangible development, especially in view of 
the fresh declaration of the allies that the war will not stop 
short of complete victory. To certain people fear of a collapse 
of Germany may be a restraining influence, and to others the 
coming republican presidential nomination. It is the unknown 
rather than the known that disturbs sentiment. Money 
remains abundant and will be even more liquid after the 
quarter day. There is a great absence of knowledge regard- 
ing the situation, and today this is impressive in an unusual 
degree. 


Iron Age—Signs of a more conservative spirit are begin- 
ning to appear in the steel trade, with intimations that the 
crest of the wave of price advances has been reached or is 
near at hand. Sentiment inclines no less strongly to the be- 
lief that the mills will be crowded for all the year, but 
there is less excitement and buyers are not as indifferent to 
the effects of high prices. War demand is not as insistent, 
partly because of the long time for which mills are sold. But 
there is the definite statement from agents of Great Britain 
that they will now place no contracts for machining shells for 
more than three months ahead. In several quarters in the 
machine tool trade the pressure is not so great. Some manu- 
facturing consumers of iron and steel, driven for months by 
the fear of a shortage of material, have large stocks and many 
inventories have doubled. 


Dun—Reports continue remarkably uniform regarding 
manufacturing progress, but, in many sections, development of 
spring business at retail is temporarily checked by inclement 
weather, which also restricts building operations and proves 
a drawback in other directions. Winter stocks, however, have 
undergone exceptional depletion, and, with favorable condi- 
tions prevailing, distributive trade should make rapid headway 
during the new season. Though prices are unusually high, the 
purchasing power of the people is steadily augmented by in- 
creased pay rolls and special distributions, the strengthened 
financial position of consumers being reflected in the pro- 
nounced preference for the better grades of merchandise. 
Commercial failures this week in the United States, are 380 
against 327 last week, 877 the preceding week and 503 the 
corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—A talé now rather commonplace is told by this 
week’s reports. The preéminent characteristic is unpreced- 
ented activity in all of the larger lines, distributing as well as 
manufacturing, with, however, a rift or two in the steady, 
easy onflow being furnished by inclement weather retarding 
retail trade in the east, by growing concern over high prices 
and by the less pleasant aspect of Mexican affairs. 


Dry Goods Economist—The principal developments of the 
week have been the accentuating of the freight congestion 
and the searcity of merchandise. Mills producing piece goods 
of all kinds, knit goods, etc., are making every effort to in- 
crease their output. Little can be done in this direction, how- 
ever, not only because of the scarcity of dyes, but also on ac- 
count of inability to obtain a greater number of operatives. 
Thus the conditions as regards supply and demand may be 
summed up in the statement that distributors are “buying 
deliveries.” ' 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—A big movement in 
scoured wools has been the feature of the week under review. 
The worsted mills, early in the season, bought a big supply of 
B-supers in the grease so that only a small supply was left 
on hand. Another prominent feature of the market is the 
stiffening of all holders on low wools for blanket and woolen 
purposes. Owing to the firmness of the wool growers in the 
West, it is predicted that much wool will be shipped to the 
dealers on consignment. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods shows a large increase over the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Road sales continue to exceed those of 


a year ago, for both immediate and future delivery. More 
customers have been in the market during the week. Col- 
lections are ahead of the same period last year. The cotton 


market is strong, and prices are advancing. 
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BOSTON 


Light spot demand for Pocahontas and New River in the 
f.o.b. market. Production maintained in order to retain labor, 
Demand still active for inland delivery. Georges Creek con- 
tact prices rumored. Anthracite deliveries slow but demand 
begins to slacken. 


Bituminous—Dumpings at Hampton Roads are restricted 
by the shortage of marine transportation. Those factors who 
have boats of their own are able to buy Pocahontas and New 
River of the best grades at prices down to $2.75 f.0.b., but be- 
cause most of these interests are obligated to take coal on 
contract the spot market is very light. Then, too, in more 
than a few instances coal on contracts beginning Apr. 1 is to 
cost the buyer less than on the contracts just expiring, and 
that has a further tendency to make receipts here of Hampton 
Roads coals much less than usual. On the other hand, the 
agencies are extremely anxious to keep coal moving in order 
to prevent labor from going to other regions. 

For inland delivery from points like Boston and Providence 
the active inquiry for these coals continues, although perhaps 
on a more even basis than a week ago. Practically every 
steam-user of any consequence has burned more coal the past 
winter than was contracted for and the result is a steady de- 
mand for part cargoes at practically all the distributing 
points. The embargoes against all-rail shipments, has been 
another important factor in this territory. For emergency 
supplies practically all of New England has been forced to 
rely on tide-water coal. Stocks are light in all directions 
and the marvel is that New England got through March as 
well as it did. 

While Georges Creek is apparently in no better supply 
either at Baltimore or at Philadelphia, regular receivers of 
that grade are understood to have been offered contracts for 
the year beginning Apr. 1 on a basis 15c. higher than last 
year f.o.b. vessel, making the new price $3 f.o.b. Baltimore. 
At the mines $2 has been named as the probable contract 
figure. 

The agencies for the Pennsylvania steam coals continue 
their active canvass for season orders. The prices first an- 
nounced have been somewhat modified and already a fair 
amount of business has been closed. There has been con- 
siderable shifting on the part of buyers from one shipper to 
another on account of service during the winter but it is likely 
that the tonnage, particularly that all-rail, will be distributed 
among the various factors about as usual. Certain shippers 
who are in position to make deliveries both all-rail and from 
tide-water are using the railway congestion that has pre- 
vailed all winter as an object lesson and are guaranteeing 
to keep plants supplied from tide-water if the service breaks 
down all-rail. If this form of contract were generally taken 
up with it would narrow down the competition to a very few 
concerns. F.o.b. Philadelphia and New York and on cars at 
eastern points the Pennsylvania grades so far have shown no 
recession in price. 

Anthracite—Shipments have not improved but clearer skies 
are counted on to make the coastwise movement better, and 
higher temperatures will slow up the demand. Dealers in 
New England were running very close to the danger line 
early in March and the long spell of cold weather completely 
upset their calculations. Retail trade, therefore, has been a 
hand-to-mouth affair, with surprisingly little interest on the 
part of the public in a possible suspension of mining that the 
trade up to recently considered probable Apr. 1. 

Broken is the size in shortest supply at the moment, al- 
though the steam sizes are not far behind in the demand. 
Now that no reduction in price is to go into effect until an 
agreement is reached between operators and mine-workers, 
New England buyers with all their anxiety for shipments are 
now proceeding very cautiously. The smallest chance that 
coal in May or June will be less in price than today is enough 
to dull their interest is accumulating supplies for a demand 
that may be months off. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.-<../:.....-.. $2.65@3.00 $2.95@3.85 ........06 $1.40@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.80@3.30 3.10@3.60 ........-- 1.55@2.00 
Georges Creek.......... 3.75@3.80 4,00@4;:10\ ee ee el 
Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.75@2.85 f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and on cars at Boston and 
Providence, $5.25@5.75. 
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NEW YORK 

Anthracite market easier. Demand continues fair and 
prices stationary. Call for buckwheat heavy.. April busi- 
ness prospects bright. Bituminous demand normal but trade: 
anxious for settlement of wage agreement. 

Anthracite—The announcement that the miners would con- 
tinue at work after Apr. 1 pending the signing of a new wazge- 
agreement has caused a better feeling and there have been 
more orders received by shippers. Dealers now ralize that no- 
spring reduction is to be made, at least not until later in the- 
season and are placing orders for sufficient coal to supply 
their customers. Indications point to good business the first 
part of April as stocks are low. At tidewater orders are: 
plentiful but there is considerable delay in delivery, due both 
to frozen coal and the scarcity of small boats. The call from 
New England and Long Island Sound points has been urgent. 

The demand for the prepared sizes is about evenly divided. 
Holders of premium coal are having trouble in getting rid of 
it and frequently are forced to sell at company circular. 
The greatest call is for the steam coals. Pea coal is strong 
at from $3.75 to $4 f.o.b. Quotations on buckwheat last week 
were at $5.25 alongside while early this week they dropped to- 
from $3.35 to $3.75 f.o.b., according to quality. 


Current quotations at the lower ports gross tons, f.o.b. 
Tidewater follow: 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken... \$5405aaaeeee nee eee Pea). snes $3.50 $3.75@4.00° 

Pige. cee 5.30 $5.30@5.30 Buck...... 2.05: 3.35@3.75- 

Stove....a: 5.30 57380@5.50 Rice... oe 2.20 2.50@2.75- 

INUti. 3 pias 5.55 5.55@5.55 Barley..... 1.75 2.25@2.50- 


Quotations from the upper ports are five cents higher on 
account of the difference in towing rates, 

Bituminous—The bituminous coal market is in fairly good 
condition. Prices are some lower than a week ago but the 
demand remains good and loading is better. Supplies are not 
large here while shipments to line dealers are slow on account 
of the freight congestion. The failure of the operators and 
miners of Central Pennsylvania to come to an agreement is. 
causing some uncertainty. Many large contracts remain un- 
signed, and those concluded have been at from 25 to 30c. 
higher than last year’s prices. 

The embargo situation is practically unchanged. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to keep New England in fuel and for 
this purpose the railroads frequently lift the embargoes for a 
day ata time. Water freight rates are strong and in the New 
York harbor 40c. is the average price asked. Shippers are 
having difficulty in keeping up deliveries on contracts. 

Demand at Tidewater is normal but deliveries are greatly 
delayed and loaded boats are quickly picked up at better 
prices than prevail for f.o.b. coal. Current quotations, gross 
tons, f.o.b., Tidewater for the various grades follow: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.75@4.00 $3.75@4.00 $3.75@4.00 $2.25@2.50 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.35@3.60 3.35@3.60 3.35@3.60 1.80@2.05 


Clearfield: Medium......, 3:525@3.50 3,.25@3.500). see 1.70@1.95. 
South Forks]. 3:50@3 75) DL. eae een ee ee 1.95@2. 20. 
Nanty Glo...esece cs cee |)ed0(DS)/G0ln ie cyst ciel cians 1.80@2. 05. 
Somerset County: Me- , 
diums sioner eens 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 1.70@1.95 
Quemshoning «.......55 0 eee een Eee 3.45@3.60 3.45@3.60 1.90@2.05 
West Virginia Fairmont } .......... 3.10@3.20 3.10@3.20 1.35@1.45. 
Fairmont mine-run.. eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.15@1.25 
Western Maryland .ca.csueeeee 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 1.45@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 


Heavy cancellations of anthracite orders except on pea. 
Old prices in effect. Tax refund under way. New freight 
rates overlooked. Bituminous softer with $2 coal almost gene. 
Embargoes continue. 

Anthracite—The market has been almost reversed by the 
agreement to continue work after Apr. 1 pending the final out- 
come of the conference. Immediately the news became known 
cancellations were recorded at a wholesale rate. The action of 
the conference was a distinct surprise, as it had been gener- 
ally expected a suspension would ensue. Shippers are now 
accepting orders for April shipment at the circular in effect. 
since the first of the year, but so far very few orders are be- 
ing placed. With the old prices standing it begins to look as. 
if the proposition long agitated for delaying the spring re- 
duction until May 1 will automatically take effect at this: 
time and may remain fixed at that period for future years. 

The sizes most affected by the falling off of orders are the 
steam grades, as most manufacturers have six to eight weeks” 
supply on hand. However, the question of new prices is: 
causing some concern, as all contracts expired with the last 
of March and the shipping interests have not quoted new 
prices as yet. Shipments made in April will probably take 
last month’s prices. Pea coal is the one exception as deal- 
ers seem convinced that this size will be abandoned and are 
accumulating every possible ton they can at $2.55 at the 
mines. 
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A remarkable incident of the present disturbed conditions 
is that no one seems to take into consideration the new freight 
rates which became effective on Apr. 1. The new rates apply 
after that time, and cover both tide shipments, as ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and line shipments 
under the ruling of the Public Service Commission. Prob- 
ably this apparent lack of interest is due to the multiplicity of 
stirring events affecting the trade at this time. 

The prices for such shipments as are made in April per 
gross ton at mines for line trade and f.o.b. Port Richmond for 
tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

ISEOKOM Graal v'ee'cle's ove $3.60 $4.85 POR verse tate $2.55 $3.30 
NESE Wau mlare) sae daiie\Veioliere 3.80) DelO Buek wheat... eee bo 2.30 
PRC te te os cous ayers" e.0 4.10) 5.10 RCE den «5 a isfase eee eee .90 1.80 
NONGGONUG so sce ane 4.25 5.35 Barley ji. Sse coe tye phe) 


Bituminous—The market continues erratic, with a general 
decline in all prices, despite most pessimistic reports from the 
conference of miners and operators of the central district. 
The decrease ran from 5c. to 40c. per ton, this latter change 
havifig been made in Georges Creek, which is now barely able 
to maintain a $2 price, whereas six weeks ago it brought 
$3 without trouble, with predictions of even higher. 

The orders in hand are not very large and the consumers 
show no inclination to increase them. The entire situation 
is difficult for the shippers to understand, and they think 
the users of coal underestimate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. There is plenty df coal in the city, but this is owing to 
the fact that the entire territory to the north and east is en- 
tirely shut off, while into Philadelphia shipping conditions are 
comparatively easy. It is believed that as soon as the em- 
bargoes are lifted at Port Richmond, Port Reading and Port 
Liberty prices will advance rapidly. 

The prices per gross ton at the mines are about as fol- 
lows: 


Georges Creek Biz Vein.. $2.00@2.10 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.60@1.75 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.10@1.20 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.30@1.40 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.30@1.35 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.15@1.25 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.10@1.20 

HAMPTON ROADS 


Foreign movement shows up well. Government takings 
fair with movement to New England ports about normal. 

Dumpings over the various piers at Hampton Roads for 
the past week show up well. The foreign movement has 
been large to South American ports and the coastwise busi- 
ness has been about normal with the government loading 
two cargoes into colliers. The coastwise shipments have gone 
to practically all of the larger New England ports with 
some small cargoes to Baltimore and the Southern ports. 
Export cargoes have consisted of New River and Pocahontas 
principally. Although a circular price of $3 is being quoted 
the actual price is around the old circular of $2.85 for the 
standard smokeless coals and about $2.65 for high volatiles. 
While the accumulation of coal at tidewater is somewhat 
large, a number of the larger shippers have been short. 

The Virginian Ry. will in all probability dump more coal 
during the month of March than ever before in the history 
of the road. Up to the morning of the 27th they had dumped 
over 350,000 tons, and indications are that they will come close 
to the 400,000-ton mark before the end of the month. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 











Week Ending: 

Railroad Feb. 26 Mar.4 Mar.11 Mar.18 Mar. 25 
Norfolk & Western.. 156,521 119,920 126,540 142,223 165,608 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 87,450 84,849 75,525 60,412 90,095 
TAIRA aia late o'0.'0 08a 78,463 66,912 68,598 104,810 103,055 

SGEM IS rtrints eves cic e's 322,434 271,681 269,663 307,445 359,758 
BALTIMORE 


Exports improving. Contracts being concluded at moder- 
ate advances. Spot business soft. 


The most important feature of the trade here just now is 
a resumption in export movement. Seven vessels loaded here 
this week a total of 17,912 tons. With the grain trade drop- 
ping off for the summer months, more bottoms will now be 
available, and more reasonable rates may prevail. 

In most cases operators have been demanding from 20 to 
30c. in excess of last year’s figures on new contracts. Con- 
sumers have been refusing to come in at such figures, but 
contracts are now being placed at from 10 to 20c. above 
old figures. 

Partial embargoes are still in effect and an excess of coal 
has been dumped on this territory. Coal is offered on a mine 
basis as follows: Georges Creek Tyson, $1.65; Miller Vein, 
$1.50; Quemahoning, $1.50; Somerset, $1.30 to $1.40; Freeport, 
$1.15; Fairmont gas, three-quarter, 95c.; same, mine-run, 90c., 


and slack, $1. 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Early last week the “peace talk” then current caused ship- 
pers to hesitate in regard to further commitments, but this 
was only temporary and conditions are now the same as they 
were a week ago. In fact, two or three steamers have been 
chartered at $25.20 for Lower Plate ports, which is an advance 
over previous fixtures. West Indian rates are also firmer and 
steamship owners are not inclined to accept shippers’ ideas 
either to the Mediterranean or to the west coast of South 
America. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 





To Rate To Rate 
ETA Vand, 2) od. ee corre $4275@5100 Bermuda. «21-00 elele sine es $5 .00@6.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 6/25. about ee Vers, Cruzie. .c0 cs Gers oe 7.00@8.00 
iGienftiegos. {335n004558 G: OO@iG 750 Fh ampico...s scence son. 7.00@8.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.50@8.00 Rio Janeiro............ 19.50* about. 
St. Lucia Ce DO@SLOGP Santos® thay. os sincles shan 19.504 about 
St. Thomas 7.00@7.50 Montevideo........... 25.20! about 
Barbados 7.50@8.00 BuenosAires orLa Plata. 25.204 about 
Kingston 6. 25@6. COR PECOSETION. en. ae. 26 .40@27.602 
(Ose Rsnbooontoneecre. c 7.00@7.25% West Coast of Italy.....28.80@31.20: 
Santiago 6.00@6.50 Barcelona®........... 26 .40@28.80** 
Guantanamo.. 6.00@6.50 Valparaiso or Callao............... 
IDOMOPATA, «0300s de Ce ee ee Marseilles..............27.60@30.00 


* Creaiences paying edockiee dues. ** Spanish dues for account. 
21,000 tons discharge @ 30c. 2500 discharge. And p.c. 4 Net, 1,000: 
eed discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge, 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

Two dollars and forty cents is the current rate on medium- 
sized tonnage, 2,000 tons upward, Hampton Roads to Boston, 
and $2.15@2.25 to ports like Providence and New Bedford. 
Milder weather conditions may ease freights somewhat but it 
is realized that the world-wide shortage is the real cause of 
high figures. A steady demand from South America with 
offers of lucrative cargoes on the return trip continues to 
take tonnage from the coastwise service and it is against char- 
ters like these that New England must bid in order to get 
forward an adequate fuel supply. 

Barge freights on Long Island Sound, New York loading, 
have eased off from $1.25 to $1@1.10. Slow dumping at all 
the piers and the unheard of accumulation of boats together 
with a less active demand for coal are influences that will 
cause these rates gradually to slope off. 

OCEAN CHARTERS 

The following charters have been reported from various 

sources during the past week: 


VIRGINIA NEW YORK 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Pleiades? Buenos Aires 2,932 $25.20 Se dinslie Macoris 250 $5.50* 
Russ? Buenos Aires 1 577 24.00 W. 
Skogstad? Trinidad 2,357 NE eet Macoris 260 = 5.50* 
C. EB. PHILADELPHIA 
Ross! Para 375 Day Rio 
# - = 
sess Ueto Seer 1,103 5.75%. Heht®* Janeiro 571 $21.00 
Maletta? Plate 1,539 ' Nor Uae 
en Havana 1,547 
ay Saal Plate 1,474 Fr = dat Havana 1 (098 “ih 
Mu : odiva a Romana 50} 
Murphy RioG.doSul 572 S. M. Sea- Porto ~ 
man ico 
BALTIMORE F.C. Mar- 
Skinfaxe? Guantanamo 964 Bowen tinque 1,500 6.50 
Gulfaxe? Colon 1,046 1Prompt. ? Previously announced. 
3 April. * And port charges. *® About. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the past week: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Arizonan Para 1,063. T. Crown* Santiago 
A. E. Bullard® Pernambuco 2,121 Cira?4 Gibraltar* 4,100 
Newton?® Buenos Aires 6,339 J. M. Haskell? Pointe Pitre 2,500 
J. Palmer?? Para 1,812 TJiddesdale7 By 
Jungshoved® St. Lucia 4,500 
Curaca® Bahia poy PHILADELPHIA 

Oe j2 i 5,56 

ei aais oar TAIT Storfond Havana abe 
New Orleans?? Havana 1,554 Tabor te de France ’ 
Sherman? St. Georges §809 oer peers 1,098 
Unbe Mendi?7 Buenos Aires 5)463.) eGR oe avana 77 
Benpark?? Spezia 1,811 Modiva* La Romano 8 
W.P.Hood® PP. Plata 837 Major Pickands Lisbon 
J. C. Meyer? Paianeee 1,330 * Gibraltar for orders. 


11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 
14 C. H. Sprague & Son 
156 Va. Coaling Corp. 


6 Castner, Curran & Bullitt 

7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

® Hasler Brothers 

10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 


1 Atwater & Co. 

2 Baker Whiteley 

3? Barber & Co. 

# Berwind-White 
C. C. Blake Co. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Market unchanged. Prospects of Lake movement. 


The market shows no material change, and is rather a 
dragging affair. Operators are now counting the time until 
the opening of Lake navigation, expecting the resumption of 
shipments on a large scale to turn the balance in favor of the 
sellers of coal, buyers meanwhile being very reserved in the 
matter of making contracts and calling for very little prompt 
coal. 

There have been heavy rains over the lower Lake region 
and the ice has been clearing very well, but at the Soo con- 
ditions as to ice are no better than normal at this date. 
The first shipments of ore from the head of the Lakes will 
probably be within a few days of Apr. 25, the average date, 
and it is doubtful if much coal will go up until after the 
boats have brought down their first ore cargoes. Domestic 
demand is very light. We quote: Slack, $1.10@1.15; mine-run, 
$1.15@1.25; %-in., $1.25@1.40; 1%4-in., $1.835@1.50, per net ton 
at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Difficult to get cars moved; embargoes off one day, on the 
next. Cheap Southwestern coai still coming in. Anthracite 
quieter. 

Bituminous—The shipper pays small attention to any- 
thing but the movement of cars. If an order comes in an 
effort is made to get the railroads to ship the cars, but there 
is no knowing how long it will take. There is still some 
cheap Southwestern coal coming here. Most of it has been 
cut off, but shippers are finding sales of it at $1 for mine- 
run and $1.15 for three-quarter. The Pittsburgh prices sent 
out several weeks ago are regarded as too low since it will 
take at least 30 days to get the roads straightened out. 

Following are average contract prices of bituminous in 
this market: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LAM ais sare wrersie coiater eaters wie sivlageritoeeis $2.95 $2275 $2.80 
Three-quarter, «cae ciele sce ee See 2.85 2.60 3 ees ats 
Mine Tins. < <icis alone! ole eoxlsiews wea cs pelipenrate te 2.40 250) 2.60 
Black ..ds. eee dee oe tera rete din {ei5 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, f.o.b., except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—There has been a brisk trade up to this time 
since the steady winter set in early in February and sales 
have been much better than was expected. At the same time 
there is no expectation that April will see much coal moved. 
Consumers are well supplied and the amount of coal available 
is so small that practically all Buffalo agencies are short. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade fairly active, though warmer weather slows up the 
domestic demand. Steam business holding fairly well. 

With the report current that a suspension of a week or 
two is very probable after Apr. 1, buying on the part of 
steam users has been more active. The demand is especially 
strong from plants making iron and steel products and other 
lines of manufacturing continue to expand. There is also a 
good demand from railroads. 

The domestic trade has been rather quiet because of the 
warmer weather and prices in retail circles have weakened 
to a certain extent. Buying is mostly in small lots to piece 
out the trade until the stocking period arrives. 

Contracting for steam tonnage is more active than for 
several months. A large number of steam contracts expire 
after Apr. 1 and since the wage scale has been settled figures 
are now being written into the contracts. Contracts for gas 
coals are being made at about $1.05 for mine-run and $1.15 
to $1.20 for three-quarter inch. Contracts for West Virginia 
splints are made at 95c. for mine-run and $1.05 for three- 
quarter inch. 

Operators are looking forward to a rather active Lake 


trade and preparations are being made to take care of a 
larger tonnage than was shipped last year. Boats will he 
scarce. 


Pocahontas is growing slightly stronger in the local mar- 
ket. There is also a better demand for anthracite. West 
Virginia splints are selling fairly well but prices remain 
quite weak. 


Hock- Pom- East Heck- Pom- East 

ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.50 $1.60 ..... Mine-run......... $1.15 $1.15 $1.05 
Inch anda quarter. 1.40 .90 


r 1.40 $1.40 Nut,peaandslack. .90 .95 
Three-quarter-inch 1.35 1.35 ..... Coarse slack...... .80 .85 .80 
Nut. : 1225)" 1/25. 
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CINCINNATI 

Market slightly improved, and prospects are good for the 
spring season. Current demand quiet, but prices firm. 

With the contracting season under way and the opening 
of Lake shipments now at hand coal men are looking ahead 
with confidence. Demand has not been active for domestic 
grades and retailers have bought only in limited quantities. 
The various steam coals continue strong, due to the small pro- 
duction and the steadily improving demand. Contracting has 
not been especially active, but is about normal. The higher 
prices, necessitated by increased wages and other factors, is 
causing some delay. The car supply is still poor, but a full 
supply just now would mean an excess supply of coal. 

DETROIT 

Steam consumers show little interest. Little buying of 
domestic grades. Shippers offer a 40c. rate to Milwaukee by 
Lake route. 

Bituminous—In the general market, buying is not active 
nor on a large scale, though prices are holding steady. Small 
sizes are in the best demand. A small improvement in the 
domestic trade followed the heavy snowfall last week but was 
of short duration failing to add materially to the business. 
Speculative coal is plentiful but it is being handled without 
much cheap tonnage getting on the market. In the general 
trade, prices are fairly steady, aside from short fluctuations. 

Anthracite—Weather conditions have reduced the buying 
of anthracite for household use and retail yards are taking 
only sufficient for current demands. Embargoes on the Grand 
Trunk have retarded transfers to that in Buffalo delaying de- 
livery to buyers in the local district. The restrictions have 
been modified so that cars for delivery on Grand Trunk 
tracks in Detroit and Windsor are now being received in a 
limited number from connecting roads in Detroit. 

Lake Trade—Vessel owners were offered a block of 100,000 
tons of coal for delivery in Milwaukee at a rate of 40c. during 
the week but it is not reported any contract was closed. The 
rate offered is 10c. higher than the going rate of last season 
and is five cents higher than is stipulated in contracts closed 
six weeks ago. 


PT Le 


CORE 


SUT 
CONNELLSVILLE 


inactive and prices not clearly defined, 
Production and shipments de- 


UOCCULCUUCETSILIEE 


Tune 


Market rather 
though evidently no firmer. 
creased, 

There are decidedly divergent opinions as to the state of 
the coke market. Transactions in spot furnace coke furnish 
little criterion, as the tonnage involved is small and prices 
show a wide range. Middle interests assert that they have 
been able to pick up many small lots of spot furnace coke at 
$3.25, while operators point to occasional sales they have made 
at $8.75 as an indication that the market is practically at that 
figure. Foundry coke is rather slow and it is increasingly dif- 
ficult to secure $4 for even the best grades for spot shipment, 
except for a carload here and there. 

The contract market is equally devoid of a definite posi- 
tion. While we reported a fortnight ago two contracts for 
furnace coke, running to the end of the year, at $3, it has 
since been learned that an important tonnage had previously 
gone through at $2.50, and there is room for suspicion that the 
seller would name that price again. We quote: Spot fur- 
nace, $3.25@3.75; contract, $2.50@8; spot foundry, $3.75@4; 
contract, $3.25@3.75, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 18 at 432,689 
tons, a decrease of 25,205 tons, and shipments at 429,768 tons, 
a decrease of 38,476 tons. 

Buffalo—The market is rather dull. Prices went too high 
and now something of a reaction has followed. The con- 
sumption is good, but prices cannot be uniform so long as the 
movement of cars is so uncertain. Quotations are somewhat 
lower, $6 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $4.85 for 
48-hr. furnace, with no stock coke offering. 

Chicago—Coke demands are more than shippers can take 
eare of, and the capacity of domestic coke ovens are being 
taxed to the utmost extent. Prices continue as follows per 
net ton f.o.b. cars Chicago. Connellsville, $6.50; Wise County, 
$6.25@6.50; By-Product Foundry, $6.50; By-Product Domestic, 
$5@5.25; Gas House, $4.75. 

St. Louis—The feature of the coke market lies in the in- 
dustrial consumption which continues at a satisfactory rate. 
Domestic movement has quieted with the approach of warm 
weather. A few cars of petroleum coke were moved during 
the week. The following prices, per net ton, f.0.b. cars St. 
Louis, are in effect: Byproduct (all sizes), $5.25; Gashouse 
(lump and egg), $4.50; Petroleum (lump), $6.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW from the Springfield mines, and steam coal consumption is 

Market situation generally easier but contract prices are S!OW- Screenings are well taken at 85c. per ton. 

stronger. Production heavily curtailed. Indiana steam coal demand is a little stronger, due to 


A desultory market, devoid of any new developments has 
prevailed throughout the week. Domestic demand is nil with 
coarse steam sizes at a standstill, and the only spot coal show- 
ing any life is screenings on which prices are steadily main- 
tained. In some cases April circular prices have been offered 
to move accumulated domestic sizes. Steam users have an 
abundance of coal to meet their requirements for 60 days 
and are using this up before placing further orders. Produc- 
tion has been heavily curtailed, so that there is no surplus 
of screenings. Some mines are only operating one-third time, 
and it is reported that a great many mines will be closed 
down for the summer months on Apr. 1. Mine-run is being 
crushed in some instances to meet the obligations outstand- 
ing for screenings. 

All indications point to the Lake season opening early. It 
is understood that a good many of the docks are already 
placing contracts for fresh supplies to be shipped just as 
soon as conditions will permit. It is generally felt that 
contracts on Indiana domestic and steam coals will range at 
least 10c. per ton higher during the coming year, while 
Southern Illinois 2-in. screenings will not be sold below 90c., 
and Nos. 3 and 4 sizes at less than $1.25. No. 5 washed coal 
will probably sell at 95c. under contract; Central Illinois 
grades will be held at 85c. to 90c. for fine coal, and $1.25 for 
steam lump. Illinois lump, egg and nut will sell at $1.45 for 
early delivery. 

ST. LOUIS 

Early summer dullness reigns. Demand searce for all 

large sizes. Small coal moving in light volume. 


The spring lull has settled firmly upon the market. The 
dealer is an absent factor, excepting for an occasional pur- 
chase. Domestic deliveries have virtually ceased. Indus- 


trial consumption is being supplied from the storage piles to 
such an extent that the buyer is virtually off the market. 
Screenings and small washed sizes are quiet but show a tend- 
ency for betterment and higher prices. Lump, egg, No. 1 nut 
and mine-run have about reached the lowest possible range of 
prices. 

Operating time at the mines is diminishing, the maximum 
being three to four days per week with the minimum at some 
mines one day or less. Many mines are being closed indefi- 
nitely while others are contemplating a change to the co- 
operative basis. 

Much new contract business is now upon the market. Many 
wholesalers and dealers are devoting their time and energies 
in that direction. Contract prices are on a higher plane than 
a year ago and those contracting early will have the advant- 
age of the best prices. 


Following is the range of quotations, per net ton, f.o.b. 

cars at the mines: 
Williamson Staunton 
and an Mont- Inter- 
Franklin Mt. Olive gomery Co. mediate Standard 

Choe. TORIES. ot gg yA aie $1.15@1.40 $1.00@1.15 
6-in. lump.. $1.25@1.75 ae $1.25@1.40 1.15@1.40 1.00@1.15 
Sane Leco@ leo! 1.25@1.85 aa. sees 1 15@140' = eee 
2-in. lump.. 1.20@1.40 1 16@! 38 Seid ets ate 1.10@1.20 80@1.00 
1}-in. lump. OL TAO Ne Maa. 4 cick 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 .80@1.00 
6x3-in. Cee we Ih ZOOL. 75) 6... ee. 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.40 1.00@1.15 
OR OPINMER COMI ec ct mtn eee 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 80@ .90 
6xli-in. egg 1.20@1.40 .......... 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15  ‘80@ .90 
Oeent 201.50 we 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 75@1.00 
No. 2nut.. 1.10@1.40 GOCE OO TM anins inca .90@1.05 75@ .90 
Mine run... 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.10 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 80@ .90 
cere ne .80@ .90 .75@ .90 75@ .90 .70@ .80 70@ .80 

ashed: | 
WowL mut... 1.50@1.75 1.40@1.50 .......... 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
NomemmiUt. 8 1.25@1),.50! 1.25@1.40 .....5..6- 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 
Nass outweme lsc L.50 -1:25@1.35 «2... sk. 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
No.4 pea.. 1.20@1.40 1.15@1.25 .......... 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.2¢ 
No. 5 slack. ESOC) w OO) 0 SOM? 90) -/.. seater .75@ .85 .75@ .85 

CHICAGO 


Sereenings steadily absorbed without chanze 
Spot smokeless some- 


Buying slow. 
in price. Anthracite demand light. 
what stronger. 

It is said that Saline County shippers will shortly market 
their product through the Franklin County Coal Operators As- 
sociation. At this time only one or two operators in the 
Franklin County district are outside the fold, and the acquisi- 
tion of the Saline County shippers will tend to greatly 
strengthen the selling plans of the organization. Scarcely a 
mine in the Southern field has been able to operate half time 
this week. Even on this basis, unsold coal has accumulated, 
and the accumulation is now larger than at any time during 
the season. Spot screenings are readily sold at from 95c. to 


fears that the wage settlement will not be satisfactory to the 
Indiana miners. Domestic coal is bringing around $1.60 per 
ton. Contracts will generally be from 10c. to 15c. higher as 
the outcome of the increase in wages. Some car trouble has 
been experienced at the mines. A number of operations are 
scheduled to close down on Apr. 1 for the summer months. 
Screenings continue strong at from 85c. to 95c. per ton. 

Smokeless continues to improve. A little spot mine-run is 
being offered, and most of the prepared sizes are absorbed at 
$1.60. Contracting has been freely done at the new cir- 
cular prices recently announced. But little Pennsylvania 
smokeless is reaching this territory and prices are only nom- 
inal. 

The call for Hocking is slightly improved, with sales of do- 
mestic lump around $1.50 to $1.60. 

Movement of Eastern Kentucky coals has been below 
normal. Prices on the domestic product take wide range. 
Contract quotations also vary widely, and it will take some 
time to develop standard prices. 

Anthracite is holding up rather well, and few concessions 
are in evidence. Most retailers are waiting for April dis- 
count figures before placing stocking orders. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
not f.o.b. cars, mines: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Iranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump...... $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.60 a 50@1.60 $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.65 
Steam lump 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.30 Aechieir 
23 and 3-in. 

lump..... foe erate 1.30@1.40 Phe nae 

1}-in. lump. ae +2 1.30 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.45 
FEO arcis sae 1.50@1.75 1.40@1.60 1.20@1.25 1.35@1.50 1.40@1.50 
ING es eens eee 1.40@1.50 rie 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.25 
No.lwashed 1.50@1.75 eae 1.50 Soe Pat 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.75 ee oe sa Ae ee, 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 i ee een esta 
Mine-run... 1.20@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.20 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.20 
Screenings. . .95@1.00 .85@ .90 .80@ .85 .90@ .95 .85@ .95 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. 2. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.50@1 0 $1.85@2.25 $1.60@2.00 $1.50@2.00 $1.60@1.85 
lj-in.lump. 1.25@1.3 1.50@1.60 
ee ens e oO) ay i 25@2. OO 1. 60@2. DOR 1 50@2 00 1.40@1.50 
INGib sttes! ae ae 1.15@1.60 1.40@1.75 1. 40@1. 75 o Ses 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.75 dees Rea PS te a3 
No. 2 nut.. 1.40@1.60 Sie rhe ere 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.40 1.20@1.40 1.15@1.20 
Screenings. . .90@1.00 .75@ .85 KSibis yavas 70@ .90 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Mines running to full capacity of the car supply. Buying 
somewhat larger, owing to Indiana miners’ attitude on wages. 
Outlook for summer bright, and higher prices anticipated. 

The car situation has improved considerably and mines are 
making better time; all those that have sufficient cars are 
running full capacity. The disinclination of Indiana miners to 
accept the proposed wage agreement has stimulated some buy- 
ing that for the time being had been postponed. But the 
larger consumers are mostly well stocked up and are not in- 
creasing their supplies. There will not be much market for 
domestic lump from now on. The lump situation already has 
an easing effect on screenings and 85c. is about the best ob- 
tainable for Nos. 5 and 6, f.o.b. mines. 

The industrial activity in Indiana seems to be nearing its 
maximum. A plant not making normal time is hard to find 
and many are working double shifts. The outlook therefore, 
is much brighter than in the last two years, or more. 
Whether this will be reflected in better prices is not yet 
plain, but it is certain to result in more business. 
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I, C. C., No. 7694—C, Reiss Coal Co. vs. Ann Arbor Railroad 
Co. 

Demurrage charges, due to inadvertent cancellation of 
free-time provisions, collected on coal in carloads held for 
reconsignment at Frankfort, Mich., found to have been unrea- 


sonable and reparation awarded. 


I. C. C., No. 7839—National Clay Works vs. Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad Co. 

Demurrage charges at Mason City, Iowa, on 13 carloads of 
coal shipped from Panama and Harrisburg, Ill., found to have 
been assessed unlawfully. Reparation awarded. 


620 


I. C. C.—No. 7813—Berry Coal and Coke Co. ws. Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. 

Rate charged for the transportation of a carload of black- 
smith coal from Chicago, Ill, to Twin Falls, Idaho, not found 
to have been unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


I. C. C. No. 7,774. Bennett & Son et al vs. Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Company et al. Portions of Fourth Section Ap- 
plications Nos. 1,548, 1,747 and 1, 757. 

1. Rates for the transportation of bituminous coal in car- 
loads from the Kanawha and New River districts in West 
Virginia to Culpeper and Manassas, Va., not found unreason- 
able, and the complaint dismissed. 

2. The inhibition of the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
fourth section is not restricted to movements over the line of 
a single carrier, but extends to transportation over routes in 
which one or more carriers participate. 

3. The defendants’ fourth section applications which seek 
authority to continue lower rates on coal from the Kanawha 
and New River districts to Alexandria, Va., and Washington, 
D. C., than to Culpeper and Manassas, Va., granted in part. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for February and the 
two months of 1915 and 1916, in short tons: 








February— ——Two Months-—— 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
AMEtHTACIEC siclss'ceiseletee olo\s 971,580 771,173 2,108,458 1,657,406 
B1GUIMIMNOUS sis vs’ sie is (0) 4,201,193 3,039,055 8,515,999 6,527,991 
Cokes jes SCR IOC Sia 1,129,603 741,102 2,321,830 1,425,235 
TPotelonc.t erteteie aiate 6,302,376 4,541,330 12,945,792 9,610,632 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during February 
and the previous two months: 














December January: —— February ——— 

1915 1914 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Coal eigasie 2,805,803 2,227,899 2,707,785 2,293,406 2,666,007 1,906,210 
Coke. aecens 377,511 232,594 382,692 221,395 378,461 232,111 
Total 3,183,314 2,460,493 3,090,477 2,514,801 3,044,468 2,138,321 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 
tricts in February and the eight months of the fiscal years 
1915 and 1916, in short tons: 














February Eight Months 
Destination 1916 % 1915 9% 1916 % 1915 % 
Tidewater..... 444,482 22 263,523 19 3,466,887 20 2,360,656 17 
IMVABE)s pisos siowarte 230,810 12 188,078 14 1,792,443 11 1,680,452 12 
West... . 1,172,442 58 862,940 62 10,411,451 61 9,299,365 66 
Potalscgieraens « 1,847,734 1,314,541 15,670,781 13,340,473 
From Connections 
Bituminous.... 160,360 8 74,365 5 1,440,890 8 729,494 5 
Anthra. (local). 108 1438 1,317 248 
Anthracite..... 967 819 10,467 10,423 
Totalsccwtcts . 2,009,169 100 1,389,868 100 17,123,455 100 14,080,825 100 
Cokeneiectucwae 41,352 14,309 281,813 116,623 


MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal handled 
over the 17 principal Middle Western carriers for December, 


and twelve months of 1915, compared with the same periods 
last year: 


——December———s ————12 Months 














1914 1915 1914 1915 
Illinois Central.............. 801,825 951,293 7,794,615 8,115,795 
Gi& Ei TRI ardoeoe there 777,984 887,476 6,954,957 6,797,834 
Gy Bue QO] RR naeareie ss 653,552 727,180 5,911,239 6,021,753 
CCCI Sts iy RiReee sac 546,021 616,752 5,012,514 5,359,585 
Vandalia R.R. igo obr 502,906 606,101 4,553,990 5,057,089 
C.T.H.&S.E. » Ry. rete etter 336,357 420,002 3,081,901 3,260,588 
C. & A. Ry ect ale 218,066 236,150 1,801,699 2,094,737 
Wabash Re R.. 195,315 187,171 1,633,531 1,625,771 
154,867 159,407 1,564,721 1,610,396 
109,717 151,995 1,430,554 1,291,260 
102,693 70,616 890,811 971,577 
73,143 88,508 702,692 651,439 
75,482 82,388 565,213 685,150 
74,628 59,181 557,995 506,180 
51,062 83,309 561,802 711,278 
53,603 62,095 393,738 480,802 
48,648 50,416 361,783 429,328 
Totals 4,775,869 5,440,040 43,773,755 45,670,562 
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COAL EXPORTS 
Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, at the specified districts, during the month of January, 
1916, were as follows: 











Districts Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maine and New Hampshire..... 116 150 '*) eee eRe 
Maryland... - «= :./e ole plein: este 42,302 2,257 
Massachusetts................ Wt 0 i se re 
New York... us cteemmererienatanns 8,921 893 136 
‘Philadelphia... . 2guslopisemnanen 15,347 54,134 2,567 
South Carolina... sae enteane tiie 50 2,472 23 
Virginia... sic © om etetmiete Pei tana 284,951 3,366 
Mobile. «occ. in> + pt he ev ette ceen ae ee en 126. chee Wk 
New Orleans... s<aat citet lt eteie ate neem 443 39 
ATIZODAL. « . «: « «se «hanno rete ccna ei ese na 7,156 13,340 
Eagle Pass. « .\s «¢wliteeateie isnt te alma 718° 5 eee 
Tl Paso... -. ovate See 5,110 1,950 
oe eC MMIII Srsiore norcring 8 ko am 5,402 3,244 © 
San Francisco .. sie. .ss clereachdna’ eTemeneie i mime. rein ten etfege) nn oe ene 43 
Southern California. . » eayatot ae aie ch het 67 ee eee 
Washington.. «oe eee eras 23 321 O00 L 
Buffalo. ..:<2..2 ee eee 169,280 287,074 47,062 
Dakota. so Shehe (ene Ota 6,185 8,127 329 
Duluth & ‘Superior. sotd ageneeretetoine 1,242 6,655 78 
Michigan... street eine 33 99,680 9,701 
ODIO. . & oe. «seve «1h telesraiettee te etiaale tie a 66,897 1,132 
Rochester: a:< js: ceo 6) oer nents 1,833 34,339 221 
St. Lawrenceoa.- cll ahieiennetate 70,792 31,858 1,823 
Vermont... -.. ip eleitetetsiet lane 1,013 1,270 48 
Total... s/s senile eee ener 274,986 942,144 90,890 
BUNKER COAL 
Gross Gross 
* Tons Tons 
Maryland. .. . . 2: een 28,660 “Philadelphia..i: . cee en eee 31,395 
New York:. >). 02 een 269,068  Virginiaty.0. 2.2. eccteieieeinene 146,668 
 inimM a eee na gern ia mmm ne 
: FOREIGN MARKETS : 
se sumarinaiineanuertmyateammcsdagushenemiatneottatetns arate use eresne eee eee eae Sane eea ER 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Mar. 15—Operations are still hampered by scarcity of 


prompt tonnage. The coal market is, however, fully steady 
for early and forward loading. Quotations are approximately 
as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... ar 20@7.44 
Best seconds... nace Nominal Seconds: =. 22.eeemeeere 6.72@6.96 
Seconds... .\... , sneer $7.20@7.44 Best Cardiff smalls...... 4.08@4.20 
Bestidry. coals #:.n)seee 7.44@7.92 Cargo smalls........... 3.24@3.48 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.0.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freight—Tonnage is still very short and as excessive rates 
are demanded, chartering is very much restricted. Rates are 
approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar..2 Joeen 


1 $13: 200 Naplesaaencepire $22.20 St. Vincent...... $11.40 
Marseilles....... 21.23 Alexandria...... 24.00 River Plate..... 13.80 
Algiers; ... 2 eeeee 18.33% Port'Saidts... 5 aeone0 
Genoa... sc0ces | 2on 40 ues) banner ermal OLS 


Exports—British exports for February and the two months 
of the past three years were as follows: 














February Two Months 

To 1914 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
ARUSHA «eee 138,417) B25. oc eee 377,421 |. 2230S. eee 
Sweden.... 220,389 237,303 118,433 506,877 500,239 241,660 
Norway...» 244,198 185,702 159,649 461,880 396,037 329,704 
Denmark... 202,057 238,343 196,814 448,074 447,127 390,625 
Germany... 584,564.04, he. See einen 1,137,997 . [ASe eee 
Netherlands 139,634 137,234 95,347 267,046 268,612 205,964 
Belgium.... 172,828¢ oy toe eee 351,677 o.nh eee 
France..... 1,320,767 1,260,077 1,327,379 2,556,409 2,644,038 2,674,965 
Portugal’... 98,217 112,162 84,758 228,995 182,096 178,443 
Spaintwaee 293,684 223,305 219,602 639,305 382,655 418,625 
Italy. gees 865,145 575,144 470,008 1,655,750 1,045,029 894,688 
Aus. Hung.. 81,904). 26S eee 154,746 oa foe eee eee 
Greece..... 80,171 40,456 17,973 126,462 64,044 19,426 
Roumania...  <idis see eee eee 8,334. .ch meer cece : 
Turkey. Jets 63,0755 Ws ee ee an eit eae 103,294. ......o5 4 ene 
Algeria..... 85,052 77,427 71,207 216,326 176,654 153, 018 
Portugals. . 23,138 31,470 20,898 44,049 40,907 37,626 
Chile ohh caeye 46,638 4,065 562 82,036 9,289 829 
Brazil. sepa 162,795 46,404 31,138 281,326 112,888 62,583 
I ruguay... 64,302 35,61 19,602 120,825 85,305 49,609 
Argentine. . 326,176 190,704 104,586 680,946 369,304 262,817 
Channel Iss, 12,759 9,761 6,704 24,790 17,101 19,105 
Gibraltar... 19,868 40,019 52,190 52,349 70,288 86,226 
Malta...... 44,135 11,353. 6,387 79,821 22,669 16,093 
ey pts. eee 265,097 121,065 37,227 580,279 270,730 121,140 
Aden? shee 11,481 11,841 5,336 23,560 22,095 5,336 
India. ene 19,845 365 637 21,682 9,290 8,523 
Ceylon, 26,206 9,022 7,106 64,745 15,626 12,856 
Miscell*ous. 113,335 30,655 33,152 223,646 90,430 68,034 
Coke! ae 94,595 74,296 115,978 218,851 166,893 228,787 
Briquettes.. 154,136 81,108 107,711 324,081 145,146 206,801 

Total.... 5,974,608 3,784,894 3,310,384 12,063,579 7,554,492 6,693,483 
Bunker.... 1,615,132 1,301,083 1,166,596 3,346,144 2,678,164 2,235,840 

* Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. & West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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The Men Who Stick 


HE MAN who jumps from 

one job to another never 

learns enough about any 
particular class of work to 
become valuable to it. He is a jack- 
of-all-trades and master of none. 
Youth at first is in his favor, but 
gradually he becomes unable to 
give to the new work even the 
energy and enthusiasm of the be- 
ginner, and he finds the lowest paid 
and most menial classes of work be- 
yond his ability. If you will talk 
with such a person you will find 
that he leaves a job because he has 
a grievance of some kind; he leaves 
the next for a similar reason, and 
so on, to the bitter and humiliating 
end. He fails to grasp the fact that 
it is not the boss or his job that is 
at fault, but himself. 


If you have a job and are making a 
decent living, stick to it, or at least 
investigate very carefully the new 
work that you propose to under- 
take. The chances are that the 
new job has the same objections to 
it as the old one, and there is the 
cost, in money and time, of moving 
and making a new start. The ex- 
perience you have gained in the 
old job is of no value to you unless 
you continue in that class of work. 
You have made an investment, but 
have “‘cashed in’’ neither the prin- 
cipal nor the interest. 


Moreover, in nine cases out of ten, 
you will be back in a month or a 
year, pleading for reinstatement. 
Your request will probably be 
granted, but how different will be 
your attitude and condition. On 
leaving, you were an appreciated 


workman, in line for the best that 
your employer had to offer. You 
return a suppliant for the husks 
and worse than this, you find less 
able men who possessed the sticking 
habit occupying the better places 
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Me 





EN may be divided 
into two classes—the 
successful and the unsuc- 


cessful. Of all the factors 
leading to success the dispo- 
sition or ability to adopt a 
course and hold to it, regard- 
less of wind or weather, ts 
perhaps the most potent. 
Of all the factors which 
carry a@ man downstream, 
along with humanity’s 
wreckage, 1s the tendency or 
disposition regularly to alter 
his course. In the end he 
drifts with the current into 
the sea of oblivion. 
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which you could have had if you 
had held your ground. Your old 
companions are now above you. 
They have saved while you have 
wasted; they are independent while 
you are dependent; they are going 
forward while you are going back 
to begin all over again. 


The men who go forward in any 
business are the men who stick, 
studying the work in each depart- 
ment in which they are placed. 
Finally, through sheer persistency, 
if for no other reason, they come to 
know more about the business than 
anyone else. The rest is easy. 


Miners as a class make the mistake 
of moving from one place to an- 


other. In doing so they lose the 
chance for the good working place; 
they lose time, money and the 
confidence of their employers. 
They develop restless habits; they 
become spendthrifts; they loosen 
home ties, they weaken the friend- 
ship and support of old neighbors. 
Saving nothing, they are always in 
debt, or as far in as they can get. 


The opportunities for advancement 
in the mining business for well-in- 
formed miners are excellent. From 
a boss to a foremanship or super- 
intendency is a step which the 
miner whose habits are right must 
surely take. 


Cut the booze, begin the study of 
the mining game; forget about 
your rights and begin to worry 
about your duties. Quit knocking 
and develop the boosting habit. 
Stick to the job until you are mas- 
ter of it, and if your boss does not 
believe in your efficiency, stick 
until you prove your worth to the 
complete satisfaction of others as 
well as yourself. 


Go over the industrial history of 
the last 25 years and you will find 
the truth of the results of “‘sticktoit- 
iveness’”’ exemplified in! the lives 
of men famous in the business 
world. Armour stuck to beef, 
Hill and Harriman to railroads, 
Edison to electricity, Carnegie and 
Schwab to steel, Rockefeller to oil, 
Morgan to finance, and so on with- 
out end. All of these captains of 
industry and thousands of others 
that might be mentioned had the 
faculty of sticking to a job until 
they made good. 
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By EH. E. Finnt 





SYNOPSIS—In separating coal from slate in a 
jig the particles of the various materials arrange 
themselves on the jig bed according to their various 
specific gravities—heavy slate at the bottom, good 
coal on top. Successful resulis therefore depend 
much on the thickness of the bed of material and 
the care exercised in slating. Great advantage 
accrues from operating the slate discharge auto- 
matically. 








The successful jigging of coal depends upon the differ- 
ence in specific gravity of the coal and the refuse which 
accompanies it. Coal is lighter than slate, while bone 
(a poor grade of coal composed of a mixture of coal and 
slate) is midway between the two in weight. The specific 
eravities of these substances vary at different mines. The 
ereater the difference in specific gravity between the coal 
and its impurities the easier may a good separation be 
obtained. 

Referring to Fig. 1, beginning with slate, bone and coal 
in the jig pocket A, the material slides by gravity down 


compartment. The jig tank is full of water, and as the 
dasher D, operated by two eccentrics above, is lowered, it 
forces an amount of water equal to the dasher displace- 
ment up through the grates and again draws it back with 
ihe upward stroke. This pulsating motion of the water 
aids the material in passing under the feed gate and into 
the jigging compartment. However, on account of the 
small opening below the feed gate, only a thin layer 
comes through; thus making it easy for the slate, bone 
aud coal to take their positions according to their specific 
eravities; that is, coal on top, bone in the center and 
slate on the bottom. 

The three materials now advance across the jigging 
compartment, aided by the pitch of the grates and the 
pressure of the incoming feed. As the compartment 
becomes filled, the coal goes over the coal discharge and 
into the upper conveyor line. The slate or rock goes 
under the slate gate # into the bottom conveyor line, and 
as this lne is put in motion by. a clutch, the slate is 
discharged. The slush or fine material going through the 
erates is let out by the slush gate F at the bottom of the 
jig tank, and is later sized over a shaker. 
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AMIE ts 1. 


the chute, between the dasher arms, into the jigging 
compartment, but back of the separation or, as commonly 
called, the feed gate B. This feed gate is set at a short 
distance (determined by experiment) above the perforated 
bronze grates C which form the bottom of the jigging 
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SECTION OF A COAL JIG 


In good jigging the following precautions should be 
closely observed: 1. Packing strips around the edges of. 
the dasher must be kept tight. Failure to do this means 
less pulsation of water and a corresponding decrease in 
the capacity of a jig. 2. The grates must be well secured ; 
otherwise they move with the pulsation, thus giving the 
material less time in which to separate. 3. Grates must 
be smooth and evenly set so as not to disturb the separa- 
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tion already made. 4. Liners between grates as well as 
grates of equal size should be placed opposite each other 
so as to keep the agitation balanced. 

Sometimes a streak of coal appears on the slate at the 
discharge end. If this streak is on the top of the slate, 
it signifies that the coal is leaking through the coal boot 
or between the slate gate and the front of the jig. If 
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cent. of slate. The coal end of the jig showed 2.4 per 
cent of slate during the test. The weight of the slate 
(with 2.3 per cent. of coal) throughout the test was 


3,904.25 lb., or approximately 1.95 tons. 

This weight was obtained by weighing one bag of slate 
and multiplying by the number of bags filled and dumped 
a sample being taken from each. 
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This showed the jig 
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the streak seems to be down through the slate, it means 
a hole in the grate so that the separation is disturbed. 
This will usually cause trouble in the coal end as well. 
A uniformly poor slate end means that the packing strips 
are too loose to give a separation or that the jig runner 
has pulled his slater too long. 

The expression “capacity of a jig” means absolutely 
nothing unless accompanied by an explanation. <A jig 
might handle 10 or 12 tons per hour at some operations 
and handle but 9 at other places because of a larger 
percentage of rock in the mine product. Rock being 
heavier than coal, less will be raised with the same force 
of water. Besides this there are other things which 
govern the capacity—speed of dasher, length of dasher 
stroke, height of feed gate, height of total bed and: pitch 
of grates. 

A change of any one of these will change the capacity, 
while a change of two might balance each and cause no 
variation. Neither is it fair to average the day’s run 
for capacity, unless a large jig pocket is used. A uniform 
rate cannot be obtained, and the jig is at times running 
under its average. Again, the feed gate must be raised 
to accommodate any increased amount of material, and 
the jig is working unsatisfactorily. 


Tur RESULTS OF TESTS 


As an example the results of a few tests on capacity 
are here given. The first test was made at Greenwood 
colliery on June 5, 1914. I made the test because the 
jig appeared to be handling a large amount of material. 
The test was on No. 5 jig, which was handling stove coal. 
The duration of the test (1:05 to 1:35 p.m.) was 30 
min. Twelve samples were taken from material entering 
the jig and showed 56.9 per cent. of coal and 43.1 per 


ARRANGEMENT OF COAL 









AND 


SLATE 


ON THE JIG BED 
to be handling 4.51 tons of material for one-half hour, 
or 9.02 tons per hour, 

The stroke of the dasher was 4-in. and the speed 105 


rp.m. The thickness of bed was 23 in., the height of 
the feed gate was 31% in. and of the slate gate 3 in. The 
arrangement of grates was 34, 34, 5% and 14 in. The 


jig was equipped with an iron dasher. 

This jig had the advantage of a forced feed, since it 
was at the end of a long chute, so that material was 
forced under the feed gate without raising it. 

A similar test on an egg-coal jig at the same colliery 
showed a capacity of 12 tons per hour. This capacity 
was upheld by the average of the day’s run on all egg 
jigs, and no cars were condemned. However, the egg 
from No. 11 jig was dumped with that from No. 10, 
and the amount of slate in the raw material was only 
21 per cent. During the next morning the percentage of 
slate changed to 39 per cent., and every car was con- 
demned. More jigs were then put on egg coal in order 
to clean it properly. The same jig runner was handling 
the jigs in each case, so that I credit the change of 
capacity to the change of slate percentage. 

There is a difference of opinion in regard to the arrange- 
ment of the perforated grates forming the bottom of the 
jigging compartment. Some prefer a uniform bottom, 
while others prefer three sizes of grates—the largest in 
the back under the feed gate, the perforations diminish- 
ing by 14 in. in diameter toward the front of the jig. 
An example of this arrangement for chestnut coal would 
be two plates with 5-in. perforations, one 1% in. and 
one %-in. grate each side of the center bar. 

About a year ago I spent considerable time after breaker 
hours in the analysis of different conditions of jig beds. 
This was done at Hauto washery, Greenwood and Coaldale 
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collieries. In each case I stopped the jig under working 
conditions, shoveled off the coal to near the surface of the 
slate bed, from which point I picked off each piece by 
hand, so as not to disturb the slate bed surface. I then 
measured the height of slate bed at intervals of 6 in. from 
the feed gate to the front of the jig. From these tests 
I plotted the surfaces as shown in Fig. 2, Nos. 1 to 6 
inclusive. 

Nos. 1 and 2 show sections of an egg-coal jig at Hauto 
while handling No. 11 material. The height of the feed 
gate was 51% in. and that of the slate gate 44%4 in. In 
the first instance the jig had been running 10 min, since 
it had been slated. In the second it had been running 17 
min. since it had been slated. No. 3, also from an egg 
jig at Hauto, shows the effect of running the slater too 
long. No. 4 shows the condition of the bed while a 
good slate bed was being maintained. 

In each instance I found that if there were not a good 
separation at the feed gate then there would be none 
at all, which proves conclusively that the separation takes 
place at the feed gate and that this is where the most 
agitation should 
be. Therefore the 
best  arrange- 
ment of grates is 
two with large 
perforations at 
the feed gate, 
the size dimin- 
ishing toward 
the front. This 
gives a stronger 
pulsation where 
it is needed and 
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ward easily. An- 
other peculiarity 
which I observed in this analysis of slate beds was 
that a thin slate bed would contain practically no 
flat slate except on top or mixed with the coal, while 
with a bed 15 in. or more in thickness (varying at 
different mines), the flat slate was found standing on 
end and mixed throughout with that of round or cubic 
fracture. This is shown in Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 and signi- 
fied that if it were possible to keep the slate bed between 
15 and 19 in. in thickness the flat slate, for which coal 
is often condemned, could be removed. However, I could 
not see how this could be done, as a jig runner cannot 
see the height of his slate. 
An AvTomATic SLATE DISCHARGE 


About six months after these tests were made, an 
overflow jig with automatic slate discharge was installed 
in the Panther Creek Valley. I will mention this jig 
later, but suffice it to say that an electric contact, which 
operated a rotary slate gate, was made by a copper can 
or float resting on the surface of the slate bed. I was 
enthusiastic when I learned that a similar float was to be 
tried on other jigs as an indicator for apprising the jig 
runner when his slate was high, for I saw in addition to 
this the possibility of keeping the slate bed at such a 
height as to take out the flat material, which often results 
in the condemnation of the jig product. 


FIG. 3. 


AN IMPROVED JIG 
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The float was tried out at No. 10 and No. 14 operations 
with success. When the pointer at the end of the float 
stem coincides with a point marked high, the jig runner 
starts his slater and the pointer descends until the point 
marked low is reached, when the slater is stopped. The 
first floats were frail, and others of a stronger type are 
now being used, No. 10 and No. 14 collieries being 
entirely equipped with this device at the present time. 

The disadvantage of the type of jig shown in Fig. 1 
is in the breakage of coal caused by the coal conveyor. To 
overcome this trouble a remodeled type of this jig was 
made, differing from the other only in its slate and coal 
discharge. As may be seen in Fig. 3, the latter consists 
of a plunger A operated from an adjustable eccentric. 
Its perforated top is inclined at an angle to suit the 
coefficient of friction of the coal. The coal from the 
jigging compartment drops onto the plunger A, and as 
this rises, the coal is held by the arm B until the plunger 
reaches its full height, when the coal slides down the 
chute C without jar or crushing. 

The slate which goes under the slate gate S is picked up 
by the rotary slate gate R and dropped into a chute by 
which it is carried to the slate elevator. Above the rotary 
gate is the guard G, which is free to rise, but has 
sufficient weight to keep the slate from going over the 
rotary slate gate. 

As far as I know, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
is the first to do any great amount of experimenting with 
the jigging of rice or No. 2 buckwheat coal. Much work 
has been done by this firm, with considerable success. 


CoaL JiaciInc Over A BED oF Rock 


Practically the first experimental work was done at 
Nesquehoning colliery. An overflow jig was used, but 
instead of employing small grates for the bottom of the 
jigging compartment, a bed of rock supported by large 
grates was used. Rock of various sizes as well as various- 
sized grates were tried at different times. 

As the raw material came under the feed gate the 
slate would settle on top of the rock bed, which of course 
is alternately rising and falling with the*motion of the 
dasher. As the rock rose, a slightly wider opening between 
the pieces allowed some No. 2 slate to settle into it, and 
this would be pulled down with the rock. Thus an 
amount of slate, depending on the thickness of rock bed, 
would be precipitated at each complete stroke. This slate 
was dropped by the rock through the grates and was taken 
out of the slush gate with the slush. The great advantage 
of this jig lay in the fact that it was practically automatic. 

However, a few disadvantages were met with. Feldspar 
rock, which has a fracture approaching cubical, seemed 
to give the best results. A bed of this was made of proper | 
thickness to suit the amount of slate in the raw material, 
and satisfactory results were obtained until this percent- 
age of slate increased. If this increase lasted any length 
of time, the slate could not go through the rock with 
sufficient rapidity, and hence would go with the coal. 
On the other hand, if the thickness of the rock were 
made to suit a large percentage of slate, and a small 
percentage of slate came, then (since each stroke takes 
a certain amount) coal must go through to make up for 
the decreased percentage of slate. 

Another disadvantage was the rapid wearing of the 
pieces of rock. This required frequent replacement and 
considerable attention. 
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On account of these disadvantages the work was stopped 
for the time being and attention turned to using the 
same jigs, but grates with 3%;-in. perforations. This gave 
the jig shown in No. 6, Fig. 2, except that in place of 
the slate elevators the slate dropped from the front of 
the jig grates and into the slush tank as the slate gate 
was opened. Considering both the slate and coal end, 
the results were only slightly better than was the case 
with a rock bottom. 


THREE DISADVANTAGES 


The three disadvantages with this arrangement were 
irregular feed due to lack of storage pocket capacity, poor 
sizing due to rushes of material and inability to see the 
character of the slate. These three considerations are 
prime factors in all good jigging. 

The first is the most important. Considering the 
hoisting of coal, its transportation within and outside of 
the mines and the large amount of breaker machinery 
other than jigs, it is easily seen that on account of 
trouble in any one step or process of preparation a steady 
or uniform feed can never be maintained for any great 
length of time. Therefore to accommodate a rush of 
material there should be storage room before the shakers, 
in order to get good sizing, and before 
the jigs, so as not to necessitate the 
raising of the feed gate above the best 
working position. If the feed gate is 
raised, it means that the separating 
layer coming under the gate is too 
thick to let the slate settle quickly and 
a poor coal and slate result. 

Sizing is almost equally important, 
for the greater percentage of un- 
dersize in a jig goes with the slate, 
causing a rich slate discharge. One 
might say that we are at present jig- 
ging stove coal with 30 per cent. of 
undersize, but this 30 per cent. is 
in reality merely small stove-size mate- 
rial. It is impossible to jig two sizes 
of coal in one machine with any degree 
of success. Ability to see the quality of slate is also im- 
portant, for if the jig is working properly the degree of 
perfection attained in the concentrates is the same as that 
secured in the tailings. When a colliery has a lot of 
coal condemned, it is reasonably certain that the slate 
report will show bad slate also. This is uniformly true. 
Hence, if a jig runner can see the slate as well as the 
coal, it makes him doubly confident that these machines 
are working properly. 

The three advantages just mentioned were considered in 
the installation of jigs for No. 2 buckwheat at Tamaqua 
colliery. These jigs have elevators which raise the slate 
for the inspection of the jig runner, as well as making 
it possible to use a slate valve without the necessity of 
a watertight casing. 

The automatic float control of slate discharge is accom- 
plished by lowering the pawl on the ratchet which sets 
the rotary valve in motion and discharges the slate into 
the elevator. A solenoid, electrically energized, holds the 
pawl free of the ratchet until the float is raised by the 
slate bed and a contact is made. The pawl is thus 
released and engages the ratchet until the contact is 
broken by the lowering of the slate. 
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A Successful Car Wheel 


About three years ago the Irwin Foundry and Mine Car 
Co., of Irwin, Penn., placed upon the market the Sen- 
senich truck, which has met with a considerable degree 
of success. The distinctive feature of this truck is the 
oiling arrangement of the wheel, which embodies a large 
oil chamber. ; 

The wheel is of the inclosed hub type, as may be seen 
in the accompanying illustration. To provide a means 
of oiling which will be effective in all positions of the 
wheel, a 1-in. steel pipe is bent into a U-form and cast 
into the hub. This pipe, as may be seen in the drawing, 
is partially embedded in the wheel hub, and when the 
Jatter is cast the wheel becomes almost wholly integral 
with it. 

The wheel is held in place on the axle by a malleable- 
iron lug fitting into a groove near the end of the axle. 
The axles, which are of cold-rolled steel, are also free 
to turn in the stationary boxes. 

As may be seen in the illustration, the pipe gives the 
central oiling feature so that the wheel may be lubricated 
in any position. Furthermore, there is no possibility of 
the oil passages becoming clogged as a result of bad cor- 


A= Moalleable Lug 
B=Sezscrew 
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DETAILS OF THE NEW IRWIN WHEEL, SHOWING OILING ARRANGEMENT 


ing. If desired, the hole drilled in the pipe for the pur- 
pose of introducing the lubricant may be closed with a 
suitable pipe plug. 

The efficiency of this oiling system has been thoroughly 
demonstrated in practice. It is particularly adapted to 
semifluid grease, and when used with this lubricant, the 
wheel will give long service on one lubrication and the ex- 
pense of oiling will be greatly reduced, both as relates 
to the cost of the lubricant and also the cost of labor 
for its introduction. 

; @ 

Oklahoma Coal Mining—In an address before the Rotary 

Club, of McAlester, Okla., George M. Brown, mining engineer, 


brought out the following interesting facts regarding the 
Coal was first mined in the 





mining industry in Oklahoma: 
Indian Territory (now Oklahoma) about 1870 by David 


Mishamontutti at McAlester. The first mine was opened in 
1872 and is still in operation. The largest producing mine is 
No. 4 at Gowen, its average production being over 800 tons a 
day. The deepest shaft is No. 9, at Alderson, which is 837 ft. 
deep. The thickest coal is 10 ft. and occurs at No. 3 Samples, 
at McAlester. The best-ventilated mines are at Henryetta and 
Lehigh. The longest slope is No. 8, at Krebs, approximately 
5,100 ft. in length. The deepest workings are No. 5 mine, at 
Krebs, approximately 1,250 ft. The most gaseous mine is at 
Buck, though it has several close competitors. The largest 
worked-out area is at Krebs and amounts to approximately 
1,325 acres. 
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Turnouts for Mime and Other 
Narrow-Gage Tracks* 


By Rauten D. Brownt 


The development of narrow-gage railway track is con- 
fined chiefly to limited layouts for industrial plants and 
to mining operations where limited clearances necessitate 
its use. A coal-mining company operating many mines 
which had been developed independently was forced by 
economic necessity to standardize its equipment. As 
some of the mines were already developed extensively, it 
was not considered advisable to relay the tracks entirely 
to change the gage, but it was found possible to use one 
type of frog and switch for all turnouts. 

Standard designs were adopted, and the results of com- 
putations were placed in tabular form for the use of the 
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AND SWITCH DESIGN FOR 
AND INDUSTRIAL TRACKS 


FIG. 1. STANDARD FROG 
NARROW-GAGE MINE 


construction gang. Certain assumptions had to be made, 
such as the length of the wing rails of the frog and the 
heel distance of the switch, but they were all within the 
limits of accepted practice and can be applied to any 
industrial-track system. The designs of the frog and 
switch point, shown in Fig. 1, were made after consider- 
TABLE 1. DIMENSIONS OF STANDARD FROGS AND SWITCHES FOR 
NARROW-GAGE INDUSTRIAL AND MINE TRACKS 
Standard Frog for Motor Turnout (Right or Left) 


Frog Length Wing Heel Lengthof Straight 
Angle, Rail, of Frog, Rail, Distance, Throat, Rail, 
Frog xX per Yd. A B Cc D E 
No. Deg. Min. Lb. Bt ln, In. tps elirate In. Et on. 
3 18 55 30 a 1A 16 2 SORE ee 
4 14 TD 30 4 8 20 3 0 52 2 9 
4 14 15 40 4 8 20 3 0 63 3 0 
5 11 25 30 4 10 20 3 2 1% 3 0 
5 11 25 40 5 0 20 3 4 83 3 0 
Standard Switch for Motor Turnout (Right or Left) * 
Dist. Length of " Length of 
Length Between Rail Rail Gage of Bridle Rod 
Wt. of of Point, Bridle Planed, Punching, Track, Rod Punching, 
Rail, Lb. F Rods, L H K G M N 
per. Vd: s Mesbnerek't.! Wine Pte in ino In. Pt ying In. 
20 4°70; i rod) 1 4 A, i 36 5 8} 25 
25 ts" -O7 ) Grod) 1 6 A 40 6a0F 29 
30 4 0 (1 rod) 1 9° RD 42 6 23 31 
30 6 MO F238 2 6 4 2 44 6 43 33 
30 7 6 3 0 3 0 4 2 48 6 8} 37 
ADL. OP 0 Rota ano lO Ae aE ee aR 
40 Ad eae eR Ree ee ty 
* The throw of switch point is 3} in. for all cases. 
ing both simplicity and economy of construction. Any 


ordinary blacksmith or ironworker will make these parts 
without difficulty. The cost of making a No. 5 frog and 





*Article from “Engineering News” of Feb. 3, 1916. 


+Assistant general superintendent, O’Gara Coal Co., Har- 
risburg, Ill. 
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6-{t. switch points at a well-equipped mine shop 
was: Material $6.37; labor of blacksmith and machinist, 
$6.58; total, $12.95. 

A cast-steel frog supplied by manufacturers at a cost 
of about $6.50 is inherently more rigid than the riveted 
frog, but unless unusual precaution is taken it is dif- 
ficult to fasten it securely to the ties. In order to stiffen 
the riveted structure, cast-iron fillers may be added which 
also support the flange of the wheels in passing over the 
throat of the frog, thus relieving the jar to the rolling 
stock. 

In designing various parts of the turnouts it was kept 
in mind that all such turnouts may be of only temporary 
usefulness In one particular location and that the con- 
stituent parts may be used many times before being cast 
aside as useless. The standard frog is somewhat shorter 
than one designed to the specifications of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, but the saving in 
weight and bulk, with the consequent saving in making 
the several installations, will more than offset any loss 
due to instability. 

The cost of laying and ballasting a No. 5 turnout com- 
plete, as shown in Fig. 2, was as follows: 


two 











One 30-lb. No. 5 frog and two 6-ft. pele 5 aes 4b & anal: eae $12.95 
40 ties, 5x6-in., @ 20c. Naty Back 28 8.00 
Spikes, bolts, tie- -plates, ete: tiie weal : 2 .75 
1 low switch stand and rods.....s.-.:.++-++..sts +. eu ie 2.25 
2 headblocks, 5x6-in., 8 ft. long. >. 32 4 os ove oe 1.00 

Total material: see bite a diokGg all Sy Nee ao $24.95 
Laying, 16 hr. @ 354e:.0..... 05. «on uti seabsi? 4s fake gar «50d ee er 5.68 
Rallasting and surfacing, 8 hr. @ 35}e........ dos. ces fee eee 2.84 

Total labor. aac Cee we bow, Sivldi a 2 Budo atte eee ae $8.52 

Total cost of material and Jabor=:be 0 oo ose eee ee $33.47 


dimensions of the standard frogs, switches and 
The formulas used 


The 
turnouts are given in Tables 1 and 2 
for the turnouts are as follows: 


G =o sin AX =F sii 
sind (X + VY) 
G— Bsin X — Fsin ¥ 


Radius Rk = = me ee hg! 
cos Y — cos X -d 





Chord length U = 





Lead S = (RF + 1% G) (sin X — sin Y) 
+ BosX +F +0 


in which 


A = Frog angle; 
Y = Angle of point rail; 


B = Length of wing rail; 
F = Length of switch rail; 
O = Distance from actual to theoretical frog point; 


G = Gage of track; 
FR = Radius of turnout. 
The dimension of O was taken as 2 in. and the heel 


distance of switch points as 414 in. 
The spacing of the ties depends on the size of the tie 
and the style of the turnouts. If the regular set of 
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FIG. 2.5 STANDARD TURNOUT FOR NARROW-GAGE MINE 
AND INDUSTRIAL TRACKS 
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switch ties is used as in standard-gage trackwork, 5x6-in. 
ties spaced 18 in. ¢. to c. will give good results for track 
laid with rails weighing up to 40 lb. per yd. If the 
turnout is laid with. ties of even length staggered in, as 
shown in Fig. 2, a spacing of 16 to 18 in. c. to e. for each 
branch has proved satisfactory. This style of construc- 
tion is specially well adapted to underground turnouts, 
where headroom is limited and flat ties 3x5 in. or 3x6 
in. are used. All switch ties should be of hardwood and 
treated if possible, as decay will set in before mechanical 
wear destroys their usefulness. 

TABLE 2. DIMENSIONS FOR TURNOUTS IN NARROW-GAGE TRACKS* 

Gage of Track, 36 In. 


Mid- 
Length of Length of Chord ordinate 
Switch Radius of Length of Straight Curved Curved 
Points, Turnout, Lead, Rail, Rail, Rail, 

Frog F R NS) a U V 
No. Ft. Bissiinoeenit. eln es aehie cl nee ete eee In. 

3 4 49270. 16 Sit 10 1 Oty <10) 10 ees 

4 4 81 14 19 3 13 5 13 8 - 

4 6 a 8i 22 6 14 8 14 102 45 

5 4 141 7} 22 27 16 43 16 75 a 

5 6 126.7 26 OF 18 23 18 43 348 

5 7 122 97 28 4} 19 02 19 : 475 

6 7 1e4-eD4y 30.) 94°) 21) See 23h BG 43 

Gage of Track, 42 In. 

3 4 52 1% 18 94 12 11% 13 32 445 

4 4 99 24 22 3 16 5 16 8i + 

4 6 92 63 25 9 ale abl 18 24 52 

5 4 172 0} 25 92 1S ibn yee 3 

5 6 1538. 83 29 114 22 14 22 3t 433 

5 7% 149 13 32 53 23 1} 23 4 5x5 

6 7 223 5} 36 7 27 34 27 6 ove 


*The table prepared by Mr. Brown includes five widths of track gage—36 in., 
40-in., 42-in., 44-in. and 48-in. We give the figures for the 36-in. and 42-in. 
gages ‘only. —Editor. 

Too often the trackwork for mines and industrial works 
is poorly executed, owing to lack of experience of the 
tracklayers and construction foremen. The essential re- 
quirements do not differ from those of the standard gage, 
and true alignment and surface may be obtained by in- 
telligent supervision. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 

eat’s Diary 

Yesterday we celebrated a wedding in camp, the first 
one for several years; it is doubtful if we will have 
another soon, or at least not until any prospective brides 
or grooms now living in our midst have a chance to 
forget what happened to the bride and groom yesterday. 

Fortunately it was a one-day affair, the ceremony, 
wedding journey and house-warming all taking place 
between sun-up and midnight. Had these events been 
extended over a week or more, as is often the case, 
it is doubtful if either the bride or groom would have 
survived the ordeal. 

The groom is one of our boss drivers, and the bride 
je the daughter of one of our most popular miners. 
They planned to keep the entire matter secret, going so 
far as to rent a house in advance, in the name of the 
groom’s father, stating that his family would arrive the 
following week. Even the pastor, when he was requested 
to go up to the bride’s house, was not told that he 
would be expected to unite a couple for better or -for 
worse. The groom had explained his request for a day 
off by stating that he had to do some shopping in the 
city, and the bride schemed a mission that required a 
trip to the city to inspect songbooks for the Sunday 
School choir. 

Had the morning train been on time they would at 
least have got out of camp before any outsiders found 
out about the wedding, but unfortunately the train was 
an hour late; and during that hour they let the parson 
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go on an errand for them, and he, poor man, let the 
cat out of the bag in spite of himself. Most of the 
camp’s men were at work, but the news spread quickly 
to the women and children, once the secret had passed 
the lips of the minister, and they lost no time in 
assembling at the station to see that the departing couple 
were given a befitting send-off. 

But the real spirit of the day’s adventure was not born 
until the men inside learned of the wedding. By 
quitting time everyone of them had heard of it, and as 
they came from work, it was the sole topic of conversation, 
They still had about an hour for planning before the 
down train was due, and they used that hour to very 
good purpose. 

When the train, with the returning bride and groom, 
pulled into the station, every man, woman and child was 
there to meet it, and in spite of the pitiful protests of 
the bride’s mother, each was there for a purpose. The 
groom was taken in charge and carried to a two-wheeled 
cart, to which was harnessed the only vicious mule owned 
by the company. After being allowed to take a good look 
at the mule, he was bound, ‘pagged and thrown, into the 
cart and told to drive to his new home if he expected 
to get there. The mule started off at a gallop the moment 
he was turned loose by the crowd, and came to a halt 
quite as suddenly a few moments later, after having un- 
wound two reels of telephone wire. Simultaneously, the 
bride was taken in charge by the ladies and promptly 
marched to the Sunday School room to make a report 
on songbooks. 

About an hour later the bride and her escorts, the 
groom and his bodyguard, accompanied by the rest of 
the camp’s citizens, met at the prospective home of the 
wedded pair and launched the house-warming. In this 
adventure the newlyweds were again entirely at the mercy 
of the merrymakers and were not allowed to get within 
whispering distance of each other until the celebration 
had been concluded. The going-out of the camp’s lights 
was the time agreed upon in advance for the concluding 
of the jollification—the presentation of a handsome 
wedding present, a surprise to even the bride’s mother. 
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New Colliers Building 

The American Shipbuilding Co. is constructing two coal 
colliers at its Detroit yards of 2,100 gross tonnage each, 
with a speed of 914 knots, one for Hasler Bros., Inc., 
and the other for Barber & Co., Inc., both to be delivered 
during the current year. The State Island Shipbuilding 
Co. is constructing two collers of 2,200 gross tonnage 
each, with a speed of 12 knots, for the Clinchfield Navi- 
gation Co., Contracts for two new coal steamers have 
been awarded by Darrow-Mann Co. of Boston to New 
York Shipbuilding Co. of Camden, N. J. Each vessel 
will be 369 ft. long and will have capacity for 8,500 tons. 


x 


27) 


The Fatality Rate in Great Britain in the five years first 
recorded, between 1851 and 1855 inclusive, was 4.301 per thou- 
sand. In the last four years the average fatality rate in the 
same country has been 1.248 per thousand, a decrease of 71 
per cent. With only two exceptions each quinquennial pe- 
riod has been better than the previous, and the record for the 
quadrennial period ending with 1914 gives promise that the 5- 
yearly period terminating with 1915 will make a record. In 
1914 the rate was only 1.074 per thousand, for there was but 
one accident which could by any interpretation be regarded as 
large; namely, that in the Whinmoor seam of the Wharncliffe 
Silkstone colliery. Here 12 persons were killed and 3 injured 
by an explosion of firedamp. 
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By Jostan KEELY* 





SY NOPSIS—The author develops some original 
lines of thought on conditions governing success 
that denote an unusually keen observer of broad 
experience and a careful student of the subject. 
A number of pertinent and generally overlooked 
aspects of the question are touched upon and the 
great value of practical experience at the working 
face 1s emphasized in particular. 





Everyone has his own secret ambitions and his own ideas 
of what constitutes success. Our preachers would have us 
contented with one kind of success and our captains of in- 
dustry have set a pace for another. At our mining insti- 
tutes, our superintendents’ meetings, our casual meet- 
ings of two or three in town, in groups of men around the 
coal offices and among the drivers on the parting, the 
bulk of conversation pertains to and weaves itself around 
the subjects of “making good,” “delivering the goods,” 
“knocking the persimmon,” “cleaning up on him,” “put- 
ting one over,” “skinning him” and “putting the cleaner 
on him,” all of which slang stands for degrees of success 
sought and attained in mining camps. 

If we could analyze our own thinking processes, it is 
possible that most of the mental comparisons we are daily 
making between ourselves and those around us are largely 
estimates of our own chances of success as compared with 
others. The frequency of the expressions “down and 
out,” “up against it,” “on the toboggan,” “on his uppers,” 
“broke” and “riding free” suggest how we are continually 
passing judgment on the popular conception of what 
success is and what it is not. 


UNREST AND STRAINING FOR SUCCESS 


The hundreds of carefully worded applications that 
come into any moderate sized coal company from men in 
all departments of mining and from every quarter of the 
United States tell the story of the struggle for success 
better than anything else. Perhaps the coal business pre- 
sents a greater number of so-called failures than any other 
great industry, and it might be well for us to look more 
carefully into the reasons. 

In the first place, it will probably be agreed that no 
other industry is subject to such ruinous competition. 
Only the best survive. In order to secure the best in 
every department frequent changes have been made—not 
always changes for the better either. The willingness 
of some companies, often begotten of necessity, to make 
sweeping changes in hopes of surviving a desperate situ- 
ation has encouraged men in good positions to change in 
order to better themselves. There has developed also the 
professional quack who will guarantee certain results if 
hired at a definite salary and who, like the fortune teller, 
will tell you a better fortune for a dollar than for a 
dime. 

Then, in new fields there are always those investors who 
develop some poor stuff and fail, carrying down with them 
men who have previously been successful and who deserve 





*General manager, Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 


Kayford, W. Va. 


a better fate. ..Nething is apt to take the fight out of a 
man like losing his whole stake in an unsuccessful venture. 
Also, being connected with a concern that has gone down 
is not considered a good recommendation. 

To meet the needs of producing cheap coal many mines 
have concentrated, discontinuing small operations and 
throwing superintendents and mine foremen out of em- 
ployment. The inference is of course that had they 
been especially competent they would have been retained 
under the new organization and a place found for them. 

In certain large companies the line of promotion is not 
definite, and men, instead of remaining, leave to accept 
what appears a better position or better opportunities 
for promotion. In any event there is an army of letter 
writers seeking positions, which indicates that their ideas 
of success lie in new fields; yet there are so few who have 
made any conspicuous success by changing from company 
to company that experience seems to favor long employ- 
ments. On the whole, one company is as good a judge 
of merit as another, and the most favorable move toward 
success as indicated by promotion is where a man rises 
in his own company rather than changing to even a bet- 
ter position in another. 


As TO THE COLLEGE MAN 


It may not be out of place here to speak of seeming 
lack of success on the part of young men having taken 
college training or a technical course at college. It would 
appear that for many positions around the mines the claim 
to exceptional education is an actual bar, as it not only 
indicates lack of experience, but often lack of willingness 
to do the work necessary to get that experience. Many a 
young man has gone away sorrowfully when told that 
what he first needed was to go into the mines and rough 
it. While the boast of many of our successful coal men 
that they “started as trappers” is not actually necessary 
to a successful mining career, yet had they been unfit, 
they would probably have stayed in the mines; and one of 
the surest ways to determine ability is to start where abil- 
ity is needed. 

The difficulty is that those in the mines are there by 
necessity, and the same necessity that sends them to the 
mines prevents their getting the education that might 
bring a higher degree of success. 

When there is such a demand for men who have both 
education and mining experience, it is a wonder that 
more young men out of school do not voluntarily sacrifice 
their desire for a “white collar” job by going into the 
mines and digging coal, keeping on the alert for opportu- 
nities to help the mine boss at bratticework, trackwork and 
timbering.. All the first promotions are made from min- 
ers who are willing to “help in a pinch” and show abil- 
ity. It is almost impossible for a mine foreman who has 
not been an actual miner to handle a mine successfully, 
yet any office clerk can pass the theoretical examination 
for a certificate. 

Going into the mines means no sacrifice in money, for 
all office boys know that the majority of miners make more 
than they do themselves. It is by no means a visionary 
theory to advise many of these youngsters, ambitious for 
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a coal-mining career, to start digging coal. The physical 
training alone will be worth something. They would 
not have to write out an application, as miners are ac- 
cepted wherever they apply. Go in with a “buddie” if 
you know nothing about it. After several years of inside 
work, if you are not found more valuable than the unedu- 
cated man of similar experience, and if you do not rise 
to better positions, the experiment would indicate that 
you are not destined to be a successful coal man. 

Of course there are departments of the coal business 
where success may be met without this practical training, 
but it cannot harm anyone. However, to those who might 
don the cap and lamp in a spirit of exaltation and with- 
out that faith in the survival of the fittest which goes 
with the candidate for success, it might be well to admit 
that some determination is required for such a step, but 
application at the mines would soon test this determina- 
tion. 

Marks or THE SUCCESSFUL 


An apprenticeship to the positions usually considered 
successful in a coal-mining career should consist of a 
period under the same discipline that a good coal official 
expects to maintain. Many of the petty labor troubles 
arise under officers who have received promotion through 
other than from such apprenticeship. Hundreds fall 
short of success by not holding on to the humbler posi- 
tions where one succeeds and by giving up to look for 
something better. Since in the struggle for promotion all 
cannot succeed, what is the difference between living 
out an uneventful existence on one job and making an 
almost certain failure by changing to others? 

Shakespeare’s villain Iago says: ‘Many there be, who, 
doting on their own obsequious bondage, wear out their 
time much like their master’s ass, for naught but pro- 
vender.” The pendulum has now swung so far the other 
way that they seem to be wearing out their time writing 
applications and collecting references. 

Perhaps there is no surer way to achieve a conspicuous 
success than to handle a mine well as a mine foreman. A 
thoroughly educated mine foreman who can handle a 
mine successfully has all the elements necessary to a great 
eareer. Some moderately well educated men are mak- 
ing failures at this on account of not having had the 
necessary apprenticeship. Many fairly good mine fore- 
men are as high as they can go because of the lack of even 
a fair schooling, and it is too late now to get it. There 
seems to be a gap in the line of promotion at this point, 
which leaves that mine foreman at the top notch of an 
inside career, but effectually barred from the larger 
spheres of management. The logical line of promotion 
would be assistant foreman, foreman, superintendent, dis- 
trict superintendent, general superintendent, district 
manager, general manager, etc. Why would it not be log- 
ical for the college graduate or any young man with the 
requisite business education and office training to take the 
necessary inside apprenticeship instead of writing ap- 
plications and asking for references certifying that he 
can make good at anything? Must a mine foreman con- 
tinue to be the finished product of the inside organization, 
with nothing ahead but a possible raise in salary or a 
change to a better mine, or can this most important of 
all positions be given its place in a more definite line 
cf promotion? 

There is also another view of success which has ap- 
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parently become obsolete in America, and that is the pride 
in the success of doing one thing well. Perhaps there 
are men who were never intended to be promoted; at 
least, there are many who account themselves failures be- 
cause they have not reached the top. America’s refusal 
to accept a mediocre success has gone a long way toward 
American achievement, but it has also almost eliminated 
the contented class. Some lay this to American women, 
but as they have no chance in Coal Age to defend them- 
selves we will not take this position nor develop certain 
interesting circumstances giving rise to the accusation. 
However, certain it is that it need not be a bar to progress 
nor a stifling of legitimate ambition to choose some posi- 
tion requiring moderate attainments and returning a fair 
remuneration and there spend some extra time in the cul- 
tivation of those virtues which are rapidly being lost to 
those who make success and money synonymous. 


em 
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Old Fire-Doors Made Usable 


The repair man in a large industrial plant having a 
number of boilers to tend successfully uses the method 
of repairing the fire-doors shown in the illustration. 
The door is first blocked into position, and the holes 
in the hinges are reamed out to about 1 in. diameter 
with a ratchet and extension drill (an ordinary drill 















































DOOR SUPPORTED FROM BELOW 


welded to a long shank). A new hinge pin is used 
which not only passes through both hinges, but extends 
about 9 in. below the bottom hinge, and to the lower 
end of this pin a turnbuckle rod is fastened by two 
nuts, its other end being bolted to the front end of the 
door just below the handle. 

This makes a substantial arrangement. There is no 
warping from the heat, and the turnbuckle corrects any 
sagging of the door. The job has, moreover, a neat 
appearance,’ and it is only necessary to proportion the 
parts to the weight of the door to get complete satis- 
faction. The idea is that of Robert Fullerton, Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and was published in Power, Mar. 21. 

& 

Relative Freedom of Coal Miner from Tuberculosis—“A 
visit to 81 coal-mining districts with a total population of 
33,395 inhabitants revealed the fact from statements of coal- 
camp physicians that not more than 50 miners were tuber- 
culosis victims,” according to Dr. W. A. Lynott, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, speaking at the Fourth Annual Safety 
Congress of the National Safety Council. “It is true,’ he adds, 
“you will find tuberculosis in the families of miners, but the 
majority of miners themselves seem to have a certain im- 
munity.” 
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Casings for Foundation Bolts 

When placing anchor bolts in machine foundations, a 
casing, either of metal or wood, is located concentrically 
around the bolt, so that lateral movement for adjustment 
is afforded in all directions. This is frequently necessary 
because the bolts may be located inaccurately and because 
toe holes in the bedplate of the machine, for which the 
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be necessary to enlarge the hole in the bedplate to compen- 
sate for the error. Obviously it is an expensive and time- 
wasting procedure to ream out these holes. 

The second function of a casing is to permit the re- 
inoval of the anchor bolt. Where this is desirable a pocket 
should be provided under the anchor plate for the recep- 
tion of the nut on the lower end of the bolt. 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF CASINGS AND TEMPLETS FOR ANCHOR 


foundation is constructed, are usually cored, not drilled, 
and inaccuracies in their location may be expected. 

If either the bolt or the hole in the bedplate is out of 
its proper place, the play which the casing affords will 
make it possible to spring the head of the bolt so as to 
correct the inaccuracy; whereas if it were solid in the 
foundation—that is, if no casing were provided—it would 


The question of when to use casings admits of no 
general answer. ‘The accompanying illustrations show 
various types of casings, described by Bruce Page in Power 
of Jan. 4, 1916. The problem is not as simple as it at 
first seems and often causes much trouble when the engi- 
neer has not prepared to meet it. The needs of almost any 
case will be met by some one of the types given. 
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By SAMUEL DEAN* 





SYNOPSIS—The writer shows how futile tt ts 

to hope for tonnage if a small car is used, that 

depth is not so incompatible with hard work as 

has been stated, that the British unions restrict 

output and that the incompetence of superinten- 

dents is the cause of much inefficiency and lack of 
- safety in America. 





A paper which I prepared and read before a meeting 
of the North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers at Newcastle-upon-Tyne appears 
to have caused much discussion on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The title of the paper was, “Modern American 
Coal-Mining Methods, with Some Comparisons,” and as 
all rights of publication or translation are reserved by the 
Federated Institute of Mining Engineers the contents 
eannot be published in Coal Age without violating certain 
ethical proprieties. 

The paper with complete discussion makes a fair-sized 
volume. Many mining men of prominence joined in 
the discussion, including such men as Carl Scholz, W. R. 
Wilson, the general manager of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co.; James Ashworth, of Vancouver; Alfred J. Tonge, 
general manager of the Dominion Coal Co., Nova Scotia; 
E. W. Parker, Harrington Emerson and others too 
numerous to mention. Among those who took part in 
England were George Blake Walker and H. W. G. 
Halbaum. 

Copies of the Transactions containing the complete 
“story” can doubtless be obtained from the’ secretary of 
the Institute of Mining Engineers, 39 Victoria St., 
Westminster, London, S. W., England. 


How Discussions or PAPERS ARE SECURED 


For the benefit of similar institutions in this country 
it may be well to describe how these world-wide dis- 
cussions are engineered. The writer prepares his paper 
some months before the date set for the meeting at which 
the paper will be read and forwards the manuscript to 
the secretary, who immediately has it set in type. The 
writer having examined and corrected the proofs of his 
paper and illustrations, the final proofs are printed and 
copies are mailed to different people who are invited to 
join in the discussion by correspondence. They prepare 
their written remarks and forward them to the secretary, 
who reads them at the meeting after the paper has been 
delivered. The writer of the paper then receives printed 
copies of the comments and forwards his replies thereto. 

The paper and complete discussion are then printed in 
the Transactions of the institute and forwarded to all 
the members, who are located in nearly all the coalfields 
of the world. 

An intelligent discussion of a paper is generally most 
interesting, and yet we have many institute meetings in 
this country every year at which few debates of any 
importance occur. The principal reason for this is 
because members do not have .an opportunity of familiar- 
izing themselves with the paper beforehand; advance 
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copies are not printed, and men who have been asked 
to read papers do not actually commence to write them 


before the night that precedes the day of the meeting. 


So much for our way of conducting mining institutes. 
Now for the production of coal. 

America holds the record for total production and for 
production per man employed. We employ the largest 
railroad and mine cars in the world. And I suppose our 
accident rate is also a “record.” We must endeavor, and 
T believe some of us are now trying our best, to lose this 
latter “championship.” In the past our state mine 
inspectors were placed in office by the politicians; the 
two worked hand in hand, and there is no getting away 
from the fact that the high death rate in American 
mines is a monument to that combination. 

We have the only “modern” coal-mining country in 
the world where mine superintendents do not have to 
pass a severe examination. We can open up a coal mine 
and put a man in charge who has never been 10 ft. 
underground. He, like a master mariner or a surgeon, 
has to direct difficult operations and has valuable lives 
under his charge, but the master mariner and the surgeon 
are compelled to pass severe and bona fide examinations. 
Can anyone give me a sound reason why it is not also 
necessary for the superintendent to pass an examination ? 
Will any operator or mine owner describe the benefits 
which the industry derives from having noncertificated 
men in complete charge ? 

We have eclipsed the world in production per man, but 
appear to have blundered into it. We don’t know the 
correct type and size of car to use under certain specified 
conditions. We can see different kinds and capacities of 
cars being used in seams that are the same in thickness 
and pitch and have similar roof conditions. 

The big car is the principal cause of our high outputs. 
Some people claim we lead because over 50 per cent. of 
our bituminous coal is cut by machines. But we should 
still be ahead even if we did not have a single coal cutter 
in use in the country, though it is true that the extensive 
use of mechanical appliances is one of the reasons why 
we are so far in the lead. 


Wuy GERMANY Doss Not MINE Aas MucH PER MAN 


Carl Scholz says that we are ahead of Germany in 
production per man because: 

1. Our seams are thicker. 

2. Our beds lie level or nearly so, whereas on the 
Continent of Europe they pitch from 10 deg. to almost 
vertical. 

3. Men are employed in Germany to fill the excavated 
area or goaf. 

4. The apprentice system is in force in the latter 
country, but in America anyone is permitted to go to 
work at the coal face. 

5. Greater precautions to prevent accidents lower 
production in Europe, and there a mine foreman is 
provided for every 20 or 25 miners. In the United States 
there is one mine foreman for every 100 or 150 miners. 

6. Shooting off the solid increases output in America. 

Mr. Scholz also claims that the size of cars has not 
much to do with the output per man and that in the 
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longwall mines in America small cars and narrow gages 
are used; that in the thin seams in Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Michigan the tonnage per man did not much exceed 
that in Europe, and that it would be easier to adopt 
British mine cars in America than vice versa. This last 
remark is quite interesting; there would be ample room 
for those “little tubs” in American mines, but what 
would the result be? What could be expected if the 
3-ton cars used at, say, Vesta No. 4 were discarded and 
half-ton cars were installed? Would the output per man 
be maintained? Of course there is only one answer. 

But are small cars generally used in thin seams in 
modern mines in America? I doubt it, and I believe it 
can be shown that, taking seams of similar thickness and 
including only men employed in mining and loading and 
haulage work, America is ahead of any other country, 
and for the reason that larger mine cars are used. 


TIME AND EFForT WASTED IN USING SMALL Cars 


The following is a moving picture of a man loading 
2 tons of coal in a mine where half-ton capacity cars are 
used: The man loads his first car and then waits until 
it has been removed and replaced by an empty or he 
removes it himself and returns with an empty. He 
repeats this operation four times, and each period of 
waiting or tramming would doubtless be of longer dura- 
tion than the time required to fill the car: On the other 
hand, if he received a 2-ton car and loaded that in the 
time required to load two 10-cwt. cars, including the 
periods of waiting or tramming, it is at once apparent 
that his output would be doubled and that only half the 
number of men would be required at the face to produce 
the same quantity of coal. 

A similar picture can be drawn of the whole travel 
from the face to the shaft bottom. When a trammer or 
driver takes a 10-cwt. car from the parting, he travels 
a certain distance to the coal face and back, returning 
with half a ton of coal. Had he taken a 2-ton car he would 
have covered the ground in the same period of time, but 
would have returned with 2 tons of coal. In handling the 
cars between the farthest inby parting and the shaft 
similar comparisons hold good, and the number of haulage 
hands could be reduced at least 50 per cent. and yet they 
would deal with the same quantity of coal. 

S. H. Cashmore, an English colliery manager, has 
carefully timed the work of men loading after machines 
in an English mine where 10-cwt. cars were used and 
found that only about a fifth of the loaders’ time was 
actually occupied in loading, nearly the whole of the 
remainder being spent (or wasted) in topping up, tram- 
ming or waiting for empties. 

Mr. Scholz could probably imagine how many “sea 
tubs” and men would be required and how much time 
would be occupied to move the live and dead “freight” 
across the Atlantic in normal times if cockle boats were 
used instead of “Aquitanias” and “Olympics.” 
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Wuere LAarce Cars Have Nor Ratsep OUTPUT 


It is perfectly true that larger cars can be seen in the 
mines of South Wales, cars having a capacity of from 
2 tons to 3 tons, with track gages of 3 to 31% ft. and 
rails weighing 75 lb. to the yard, having been used for 
over 50 years. The majority of cars in use now hold 
from 25 to 30 ewt., but it is difficult to induce the miners 
there to fill the cars to capacity. 
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W. L. Morgan in a letter in Coal Age, Dec. 25, 1915, 
p. 1072, said that to the best of his knowledge the union 
does not interfere with the miner with respect to the 
amount of coal he can load. If that is the extent of his 
“knowledge,” it is evident that anything else he has to 
say about conditions in that coalfield cannot be of much 
value, 

As is well known the whole tendency of the miners’ 
union is to advise the men to reduce individual effort, 
so that more men may be employed to perform a given 
amount of work. The introduction of coal cutters and 
face conveyors has been retarded in South Wales because 
the miners insisted on and obtained terms of remunera- 
tion exceeding the advantages gained in reduced cost and 
increased output. 

M. Stassart, of Mons, has told us that no special 
difficulty was met with in workings in Belgium over 
1,100 m. deep, either from increased temperature or 
atmospheric pressure. The maximum temperatures at 
the working faces at 1,150 m. (3,773 ft.) were 79 deg. 
and 86 deg. F. These were quite bearable on account of 
the ventilation maintained and the dryness of the air. 
The production per man at the face was 4.5 long tons 
and the output for all men employed 0.846 tons, which 
was not less than the output per man in shallower seams. 


BELGIAN INEFFICIENCY LIES IN MINE HAULAGE 


If the output per man for all employed is less than 
1 ton per shift it shows clearly that thousands of men and 
boys are employed in Belgium and other countries to 
move the small cars back and forth between the coal face 
and the shaft, where if larger capacity cars were used 
hundreds could do the work and send the same quantity 
of coal to the surface. The fact that larger cars are 
used in South Wales and the output per man is the 
lowest in the world shows to what an extent unionism 
or syndicalism has reduced efficiency. 

There are a number of mines in Belgium where the 
workings are between 3,000 and 4,000 ft. below the 
surface. The seams are deeper and thinner and more 
gaseous than they are in South Wales, and perhaps Mr. 
Morgan will tell us the reason why the output per man 
is more in Belgium than in South Wales. William 
James might also give us the name of the colliery and 
the depth of the seam where he was unable to hold his 
hand on the rocks in the gob on account of the natural 
heat. 

Men actually in charge of mines in South Wales and 
who took part in the discussion of the paper referred to 
state that to introduce improvements in that coalfield 
would necessitate a wholesale reorganization of the system 
of labor. Lloyd George, an eminent Welshman, who has — 
turned out to be one of the strong men of his country, 
has also explained clearly in speeches in the House of 
Commons and at munition centers how “unionism” is, 
holding back the production of munitions of war even at 
a time like this. 

A native American who joined in this same discussion 
and whose remarks were quite lengthy painted life in 
the mining camps of his country in dreadfully drab 
colors. He said that the American coal miner of whatever 
nationality was more or less an industrial nomad. He 
had no settled habitation that he could call home. The 
lives of the majority of the camps were short. The 
houses or “shacks” were the property of the company. 
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The miner had no inducement to beautify his dwelling, 
because his tenure was brief and uncertain. He had 
spent his life in such camps and fully realized the 
depressing effects of their environments. 

But like a great many other people he suggested 
nothing to improve conditions. He did not explain the 
political system which permitted anyone to go into the 
“coal-mining business” and in an effort to get rich quick 
allowed him to throw up a number of wooden shacks and 
did not restrain him from employing a butcher or baker 
as a superintendent of his “mine.” In conclusion I would 
suggest : 

1. That all mine superintendents be compelled to pass 
a Federal examination, covering the science and principles 
of coal mining; the planning, laying out and surveying 
of mines, both underground and on the surface; the 
ventilation of mines (illustrating this work on large maps 
of intricate mine workings) ; the sanitary arrangements 
of mining villages; mine safety, etc. 

2. That no man be allowed to sit for such an examina- 
tion unless he had had at least five years’ experience 
underground. 

3. That no man be allowed to act as general superin- 
tendent or general manager or take any part in the 
technical management of a mine or group of mines unless 
he held a mine superintendent’s certificate. 

4. That all coal mines be operated under a uniform 
national mining law. 


Coal Exports After the War 


The recent “peace scare” which created a mild stam- 
pede in business circles has diverted thought and study 
to what the ultimate effect will be when this does finally 
occur, as must inevitably be the case. Some interesting 
sidelights are thrown on this subject, as concerns our coal 
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export trade, by an interview in the Journal of Commerce 
by R. Martens, of R. Martens & Co., a large exporting 
firm with headquarters in Petrograd and branches in 
London, Paris and Vladivostok. Lord Rhondda, better 
known to American coal men as D. L. Thomas, the head 
of the Consolidated Cambrian Co., Ltd., is president of 
Rh. Martens & Co., so that the opinions of the members of 
this concern are of particular interest. The chief points 
developed in the interview with Mr. Martens were: 

The recent inquiry which his company had made in the 
market for 300,000 tons of American coal for shipment 
abroad has been withdrawn because of the scarcity of 
vessel tonnage and the high freight rates. 

The shortage of coal in Europe is the most severe for 
many years. 

‘Only those companies in Europe making abnormal 
profits on war-supply orders are able to meet the exor- 
bitant figures at which American coal is held, owing to 
the high vessel rates. 

Wherever possible, European countries are using sub- 
stitutes for coal. Wood and peat are being utilized to 
a great extent, and Russia is consuming a large amount 
of oil, enormous surpluses of this being available now 
that exports through the Black Sea have been cut off. 

During the first year after peace is concluded, Europe 
will require 20 million tons of American coal, pending 
the rehabilitation of the mining industry. The second 
year 10 million tons will be required, and the third, 5 
million tons, after which American shipments to Europe 
will be down to the average preceding the war, or lower. 
Inability of the German Government to subsidize the 
Westphalian operators may eliminate that country as an 
important factor in the export business. 

European exporters will ultimately resume their former 
position in the world’s export markets. There will be a 
certain demand for American coal, but this will only grow 
as our general export trade develops. 
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ALES of war and devastation, 
Congress cutting childish capers, 
Hints of peace and arbitration 
Cram the columns of the papers; 
But the sinking of a liner 
Doesn’t get as much attention 
From the horny-handed miner 
As the item ‘“‘No Suspension.” 
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Feeling conscious that the Devil 
Would be diligent in calling 
Idle fools to drunken revel, 
Mischief, quarreling and brawling, 
He recalls with satisfaction 
That his fellows in convention 
Paved the way to sober action 
By a vote for ‘‘No Suspension.” 


NO SUSPENSION 
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Doesn’t get so much attention as the item, 
“No Suspension.” 





As he works away serenely. 





By Rurus T. StroHm 
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Raids by greaser bandits vainly 
Try to set his heart a-flutter, 
Since his interest is mainly 
Fixed on earning bread and butter, 
So his smile keeps on expanding 
As he hears repeated mention 
Of the happy understanding 
That insures against suspension. 





As with work and steady money 
He'can keep the wolf from prowling, 
Every glance is bright and sunny 
And his brow is clear of scowling. 
He enjoys existence keenly, 
Free from care and apprehension, 
As he works away serenely, 
Mighty glad for ‘‘No Suspension.”’ 
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Anthracite Wage Conference 


The wage conference between the miners and operators of 
the anthracite region still pursues its uneventful course. Last 
week the deliberations of the subcommittee were shortened by 
the fact that Saturday was Apr. 1, or Mitchell Day, when the 
miners celebrate the granting of the 8-hr. day in the bitu- 
minous coal regions. 

The session at the Union League Club, New York City, on 
Thursday, Mar. 30, was short, and the discussion dealt with 
demand No. 9, which relates to machine-mining. An ad- 
journment was taken early till Monday, Apr. 8, so as to give 
the mine workers’ leaders a chance to address the miners in 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, and to give S. D. Warriner an 
opportunity to attend court in a suit. The anthracite region 
made much of Mitchell Day. Governor Brumbaugh spoke at 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre on that occasion and addressed the 
congregations from the pulpits of some of the churches of 
Wilkes-Barre on Sunday. 

In his speech at Scranton President White assured the 
miners that a raise in wages and the recognition of the union 
could be confidently expected, and he intimated that the 8- 
hr. day was a possibility of the near future. 


White Asks Hard Coal Miners To Work On 


Before leaving Scranton he made public the following letter 
which he had sent to the officers and members of local unions 
in districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9, which are the administrative sec- 
tions into which the anthracite region is divided: 


The international convention by an almost unanimous vote 
decided that, pending negotiations of wage scales, our mem- 
bership should remain at work. The representatives of the 
anthracite districts are now engaged in negotiations in New 
York City and are doing everything in their power to prose- 
cute vigorously the demands of the anthracite mine workers 
formulated in their ait convention, but a settlement 
cannot be effected by Apr. 

Notices have been sent to all local unions in the anthracite 
districts for the men to remain at work, and I wish to em- 
phasize the necessity of our membership complying with this 
order. The international and district organizations will in- 
sist upon a strict adherence to this policy. Therefore all offi- 
cers and members of every branch of the organization in the 
anthracite districts should be governed accordingly. We are 
hopeful of being able to work out a satisfactory agreement 
at an early day. 

At the meeting on Monday, Apr. 3, discussion was continued 
on demand No. 9, in which a readjustment of the machine- 
mining scale is requested. The operators’ representatives 
continued their argument, and at the close of the meeting de- 
clared that they had completed the presentation of their 
case on the demand. They submitted at Monday’s session ad- 
ditional statistics to show that the scale was in no way in- 


equitable. 


Philadelphia Joint Conference 


The demands of the soft coal miners in central Penn- 
sylvania, which have been under consideration by the 
operators and miners’ representatives in Philadelphia since 
Mar. 20, have been rejected by the operators. The subscale 
committee is now considering a new wage agreement, which 
on the completion of their work they will submit to the full 
committee. 

James Purcell, president of district No. 2 of the United 
Mine Workers, and the secretary, Charles O’Neil, sent out 
notices on Wednesday, Mar. 29, instructing the miners to 
continue work until further notice, following thereby the 
instructions of the Indianapolis convention rather than the 
accepted resolutions of the Dubois scale committee, which 
were clearly beyond the limited powers of the district. 

The Indianapolis convention ordered the men to work so 
long as a settlement was under discussion and success was 
reasonably probable, but the delegates at Dubois agreed to 
strike if the closed shop was not granted by Apr. 1, though 
such an arrangement was not even demanded elsewhere. Of 
course such futile and unconstitutional resolutions might as 
well have been burned as accepted by the miners, because the 
international officials would not support a local demand of 
that kind and cannot even tolerate it, as it shows clearly in 
the anthracite region that “recognition” is not merely a 
readiness to accept any representative the miners may elect 


for the purpose of advocating their interest, but a willingness 
to compel every employee to indorse and support a certain 
organization whether he will or no. No wonder, then, that 
the local officials disregarded the action of their own conven- 
tion just as the convention had disregarded the action of the 
Indianapolis meeting. The passing of such resolutions and 
even their framing show plainly that the officials do not have 
that firm hold on their men that they repeatedly declare they 
have in their conferences with the operators. 
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Miners’ Interstate Referendum 


It will be remembered that the interstate agreement is 
valid only if confirmed by the mine workers in a referendum. 
News from the upper valleys of the Hocking Valley district 
indicates that the wage agreement is being almost unani- 
mously ratified by the Hocking field mine workers. Nearly all 
the locals with which the 8,000 miners of that field are affili- 
ated have voted, and the scarcity of the dissenting votes is 
held to indicate that the Hocking miners want to work, 
anticipating steady operation during the coming months. 

Sanford Snyder, of Athens, president of the United Mine 
Workers in the Hocking subdistrict, announced that the bien- 
nial joint conference of the miners and operators would be 
held at Logan, beginning Monday, Apr. 10. The biennial 
meeting of the Hocking miners began Wednesday, Apr. 5. The 
organization of the United Mine Workers of America in Ohio 
has decided to make the Hocking district the basing point of 
the entire state in the new two-year agreement on wage and 
working conditions. : 


Indiana Finally Ceases To Oppose Agreement 


The representatives of the Indiana miners assembled at 
Evansville, Ind., were gradually won around to the interstate 
agreement, their active opposition weakening day by day, 
though nothing remotely resembling enthusiasm is shown for 
its provisions even now. Indiana is one of the areas where 
victory is supposed to be perching on banners; for under the 
new agreement has not the run-of-mine principle been pro- 
vided in place of the screen basis? But Indiana rather liked 
the screen method of weighing and cannot be won to favor the 
new system. The receipt of a telegram from John P. White 
promising the Indiana miners that they could decide on their 
own methods of working somewhat mollified them. They 
did not want to be as careful to produce large coal as the 
miners are in the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio for 
instance. They wanted to be allowed to make fine coal to 
their hearts’ content and to be paid the regular run-of-mine 
price for it. When they found they could do so without union 
interference they voted for the agreement 205 to 154. 


Nonunion Kentucky Meets Unfriendly Critics 


But they are keenly sensible to the fact that nonunion 
Kentucky is making all maintenance of wage hard for the 
Indiana operators, and they have voted unanimously to bring 
that part of Kentucky into the union fold. 

Other parties have their eyes on these nonunion Kentucky 
mines. The Western Kentucky Operators’ Association in 
conference with the miners at the Seelbach Hotel in Louisville, | 
Ky., are asking for a 20-per cent. reduction so that they can 
meet the fierce competition. The miners admit the operators 
have a difficulty in meeting the nonunion coal in an open 
market, but stand firm for a 3c. rise in the price per ton and 
a 5-per cent. increase in the rates for deadwork and yardage. 

They urge that to lower wages slightly might be a good 
way to increase the yearly income, provided the nonunion 
mines did not take the cue and make a similar reduction. The 
miners in the competitive field not being unionized, the union 
men say there is nothing to prevent the operators who employ 
them from lowering wages, so as to leave the union employee 
as little work as ever, with an undesirable decrease in ton- 
nage rate or daily wage. 

The operators urge that the miners by a reduction of 20 
per cent. would assure themselves of steadier work than they 
obtained last year, when the mines operated only about 30 
weeks. The increase the miners ask amounts to about $50,000 
a year, and the miners allege that the operators are seeking 
a reduction of $320,000 per annum. 
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New Anthracite Association 


Announcement was made on Mar. 29, from the office 
of Madeira, Hill & Co., 143 Liberty St., New York City, 
of the organization of the “Anthracite Coal Operators 
Association,” composed of independent operators with an 
aggregate tonnage of about 13,000,000 tons per annum. 
A meeting of the board of governors of the organization 
was held on the day previous, at which many matters 
pertaining to the coal industry were discussed. 

The association was formed on Feb. 10 of this year and 
includes in its membership nearly all the independent 
operators. The officers are: President, Percy C. Madeira ; 
first vice-president, John Markle; second vice-president, 
S. B. Thorne; secretary, Alan C. Dodson; treasurer, D. B. 
Wentz; board of governors, J. L. Cake, W. L. Connell, 
KH. B. Jermyn, T. D. Jones, J. L. Kemmerer, W. T. 
Payne and C. ID. Simpson. 

The objects and purposes of the association are: The 
conservation of coal properties by improved methods of 
production and distribution. The provision of the best, 
safest and most improved means for the mining of coal 
and the safeguarding of miners and other employees en- 
gaged in such pursuits. The collection and preservation 
for the use of its members of the laws passed in the dif- 
ferent states of the Union pertaining to coal mining and 
production. 

The present membership includes the following: 


Mill Creek Coal Co., Hazleton, Penn.; George F. Lee Coal 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn.; Haddoek Mining Co., Miners Bank 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Penn.; H. H. Smith & Co., Inc., West 
End Trust Building, Philadelphia, Penn.; Pine Hill Coal Co. 
and Wolf Creek Coal Co., 17 Battery Place, New York City; 
West Nanticoke Coal Co., Commercial Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; E. S. Stackhouse Coal Co., Shickshinny, Penn.; 
Midvalley Coal Co., J. S. Wentz & Co., Upper Lehigh Coal Co. 
and Maryd Coal Co., Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Buck Run Coal Co. and Darkwater Coal Co., Minersville, Penn.; 
G, B. Markle Co., Jeddo, Penn.; Raub Coal Co., West 
Pittston, Penn.; East Bear Ridge Coal Co., Scranton, Penn.; 
Pardee Bros. & Co., Hazleton, Penn.; Girard Mammoth 
Coal Co., West End Trust Building, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Harwood Coal Co., Lansford, Penn.; Temple Coal Co., Sterrick 
Creek Colliery, Northwest Colliery, Lackawanna Coal Co., Ltd., 
Mt. Lookout Coal Co., Forty Fort Coal Co., S. B. Thorne, presi- 
dent, Whitehall Building, New York City; Sacandaga Coal Co. 
and Nay Aug Coal Co., Scranton, Penn.; Colonial Collieries 
Co., Thomas Colliery Co., Harleigh-Brookwood Coal Co. and 
Wilkes-Barre Colliery Co., Madeira, Hill & Co. affiliations, 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Penn.; Buck Ridge 
Coal Co., 1 Broadway, New York City; East Boston Coal Co., 
Kingston, Penn.; Trevorton Colliery Co., Citizens’ Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mt. Jessup Coal Co., Ltd., Moosic Mountain 
Coal Co., M. S. Kemmerer & Co. and Alden Coal Co., Whitney 
& Kemmerer affiliations, 143 Liberty St., New York City; W. 
R. MeTurk Coal Co., Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Locust Mountain Coal Co., Dodson Coal Co. and Charles 
M. Dodson & Co., Weston Dodson & Co. affiliations, Bethlehem, 
Penn.; Excelsior Coal Co., Shamokin, Penn.; Traders Coal Co. 
and Jermyn & Co., Scranton, Penn.; Gorman & Campion and 
Port Carbon Coal Co., Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Archbald Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn.; West End 
Coal Co., C. D. Simpson, president, Scranton, Penn.; Emperor 
Coal Co., Pottsville, Penn.; Red Ash Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn.; Enterprise Coal Co. and Green Ridge Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Penn. 


The membership or entrance fee and first year’s dues to 
the association are $5 per colliery operated or represented 
by the applicant for membership. The annual dues there- 
after are at the rate of $5 per colliery. But further dues 
may be levied on the members based on the tonnage pro- 
duced, the assessment being determined by the governing 
board, but these shall not exceed 2 mills per ton per year. 

Each member will normally have but one vote, but 
should any member desire that another course be followed 
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in relation to any specific vote, then the voting shall be 
upon a tonnage basis, each company being entitled to one 
vote for every 10,000 tons shipped during the preceding 
year as the record appears in the official report of the 
chief of the Department of Mines. A difficulty may be 
foreseen here unless the reports of the mines are published 
with greater promptitude than has hitherto been custom- 
ary. The permissible assessments amount to $26,000 per 
annum, providing that it seems well to make such calls 
on the membership. 


Anthracite Size Change Delayed 


While the discussion as to the change of sizes of 
anthracite has somewhat subsided, there is not the least 
doubt that the change will be made. Owing to the many 
other important questions engaging the attention of the 
operators at this time it has been decided to postpone 
the innovation. It is believed, however, that the date 
is now fixed for a time when the labor difticulties will 
have been adjusted and also when the storage yards of 
the large companies are cleaned up on the old sizes. 
It is not expected that the change will be made simul- 
taneously by all companies, as there are some who 
assert that they do not propose to make any change. 
Notwithstanding this fact, it is believed that the economic 
factor underlying the whole problem is such that within 
a year at the most the screens for sizing the coal will 
be changed at all breakers. 


The Man Who Wins 


The man who wins is an average man, 

Not built on any peculiar plan, 

Not blest with any peculiar luck— 

Just steady and earnest and full of pluck. 

When asked a question, he does not “guess,” 

He knows and answers “no” or “yes”; 

When set a task that the rest can’t do, 

He buckles down till he’s put it through. 

Three things he’s learned: That the man who tries 
Finds favor in his employer’s eyes; 

That it pays to know more than one thing well; 
That it doesn’t pay all he knows to tell. 

So he works and waits, till one fine day 

There’s a better job with bigger pay, 

And the men who shirked whenever they could 
Are bossed by the man whose work made good, 
For the man who wins is the man who works, 
Who neither labor nor trouble shirks, 

Who uses his hands, his head, his eyes— 

The man who wins is the man who tries. 


The Man Who Fails 


The man who fails is the sort of chap 

Who is always looking around for a snap, 

Who neglects his work to regard the clock, 

Who never misses a chance to knock. 

He is grouchy and slow when work begins; 

When it’s time to quit he jokes and grins; 

He’s always as busy as busy can be 

When he thinks the boss is around to see. 

He believes that a “pull” is the only way 

By which he can ever draw bigger pay, 

And he sulks and growls when he sees his plan 

Upset by the “push” of another man. 

He’s on the job when he draws his pay— 

That done, he soldiers his time away; 

While the men who tackle their jobs with vim 

Keep pushing and climbing ahead of him. 

For the man who fails has himself to blame 

If he wastes his chances and misses his aim; 

He’d win if he’d use his hands and wits— 

The man who fails is the man who quits. 
CHARLES R. BARRETT. 
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Successful Car Building 


The Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Co., of Penns 
Station, Penn., began making Eureka wheels in 1900. 
At that time the firm had a capacity of 200 wheels per 
day. These wheels were designed without bolts, caps or 
gaskets, being of the exposed linchpin type. They were 
also provided with an extra-heavy chilled tread and were 
built with a large oil chamber, a trap for preventing the 
escape of the oil, and a dust and waterproof valve to pre- 
vent the entrance of foreign matter such as dust, dirt and 
mine water. 

The wheels, which were straight spoked, were thor- 
oughly annealed after casting, so that internal stresses 
due to shrinkage were relieved. This wheel was favorably 
received on the market, and because of changes in mining 
conditions and the constant demand for greater capacity 
for mine cars, the design of the wheel was improved from 
time to time, as well as the quality of the material used. 
The capacity of the plant was also periodically increased, 
until at the present time 800 wheels can be turned out 
per day. 

Many of the early wheels put out by this firm are still 
in use, while some of this type are employed in practically 
every mining field in the country. 

One of the improved designs of this wheel embodies a 
push-button valve, with a high spring tension. This al- 
lows a greater rapidity of oiling than was possible with 
the original design. 

About five years ago a roller-bearing design was per- 
fected in this type of wheel. This retains the original 
exposed linchpin simplicity and ease of removal, while 
affording the decreased friction incident to the employ- 
ment of Hyatt roller bearings. 

With the increasing length and speed of mine transpor- 
tation, as well as the heavier loads hauled, the ordinary 
raethods of attaching axles to cars became not entirely 
satisfactory. Accordingly this firm in 1906 perfected 
the design of its angle-bar truck to overcome these diffi- 
culties. This truck prevented the distortion or warp- 
ing of the car bottom, held the wheels accurately to gage 
and maintained the length of the wheelbase. Furthermore, 
the axles made of cold-rolled steel were free to revolve in 
the stationary boxes, which is a particularly advantageous 
feature in rounding curves. The wheels and axles are 
thus of the full-floating type, and the truck while rigid 
so far as the framing and boxes are concerned is extremely 
flexible in operation. This design has fully demonstrated 
its ability to withstand indefinitely the shocks and 
rough usage unavoidable with underground mine haulage. 
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BOTTOM VIEW OF THE CAR TRUCK 


This firm has been building wooden mine cars since 
1875, and no doubt much of its success has been due to 
the reputation that it has secured for building its cars 
carefully and finishing its products in a thorough and 
workmanlike manner. About 10 years ago it began the 
manufacture of steel cars. These were built up in sec- 
tions, either bolted or riveted together. This construction 
permits the rapid and easy repair of a car that has been 
damaged either in a wreck or otherwise and facilitates 
upkeep generally. 

At the Panama-Pacifie Exposition the Hockensmith 
company was awarded the gold medal for its wheel, truck 
and car. Needless to say this award was given by thor- 
oughly disinterested judges and shows their conclusions 
concerning the excellence of this firm’s products. 

Coal Traffic of the Sault Ste. 

Marie Canals im 1915 


The Government statistical report of lake commerce 
passing through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal for the season 
of 1915, which has just been issued, discloses some inter- 
esting features. For instance, the coal traffic through the 
canal shows a progressive decline over the past three 
years, which has attained to alarming proportions. The 
record tonnage was established in 1913, when 18,622,938 
tons was moved through the canals, while in 1914: only 
14,487,221 tons was moved, and 13,357,058 tons in 1915. 
Never before in the history of the canals has such a 
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persistent and heavy decline in the coal tonnage occurred, 
the nearest approach being the loss of about 1,500,000 
tons in 1908, as compared with 1907. 

The total movement of anthracite coal in 1915, all 
westbound, amounted to 2,030,730 tons, and bituminous, 
11,326,328 tons. The number of American vessels pass- 
ing through the canals totaled 646 and carried 66,877,411 
short tons. The Canadian vessels passing through the 
canals totaled 806 and the short tons carried amounted to 
71,290,304. For the five-year period ending 1904 there 
was a total of 27,285,093 short tons of coal carried 
through the canals, or an average of 5,457,019 tons per 
annum ; the total for the period ending 1909 aggregated 
46,491,267, or an average of 9,298,254 tons per annum, 
and for the period ending 1914, 76,888,356 tons of coal 
was passed through, or an average of 15,377,671 tons. It 
will thus be noted that even though the past two years 
have shown a rather alarming decline in the movement, a 
study of the tonnage over the 15-year period indicates a 
most satisfactory increase. 

The accompanying table gives a compilation of the 
chief statistics concerning the coal movement, all the 
tonnage figures having been reduced to a uniform basis 
of short tons, of 2,000 lb.: 


Value per Ton 








Total Anthra- Bitum- Total Season 

Year Ratest Value cite inous Tons Opened Closed 
1887... 90 $4,735,454 *$3.50 *$3.50 1,352,987 May 1 Dec. 2 
18838... 70 7,367,644 *3 50 *3 .50 2,105,041 May 7 Dec. 4 
1889... 47 5,702,190 *3 50 *3 50 1,629,197 Apr. 15 Dec. 4 
1890... 45 7,619,238 *3.50 *3.50 2,176,925 Apr. 20 Dec. 3 
ASOtn 9 43 8,776,362 *3.50 *3.50 2,507,532 Apr. 27 Dec. 7 
1892... 41 10,164,931 *3.50 *3.50 2,904,266 Apr. 18 Dec. 6 
1893... 40 10,528,420 *3.50 *3.50 3,008,120 May 1 Dec. 5 
1894... 40 8,191,917 #2 .93 *2.93 2,797,184 Apr. 17 Dec. 6 
1895... 37 6,993,351 4°25 2.40 | 2,574,362 Apr. 25 Dec. 11 
1806..0° 32 8,452,073 4.75 2.50 3,023,340 Apr. 21 Dec. 8 
1897... 30 9,456,824 5.50 2.60 3,039,172 Apr. 21 Dec. 14 
1898... §-35 10,334,461 4.75 2.40 3,776,450 Apr. 11 Dec. 14 
1899... 46 12,854,278 5.70 2.60 3,940,887 Apr. 26 Dec. 20 
1900... 44 14,620,840 5.25 3.00 4,486,977 Apr. 19 Dec. 16 
1901... 38 15,492,226 5.60 2.90 4,593,136 Apr. 20 Dec. 21 
1902... 45 16,570,398 6.25 3.25 4,812,478 Apr. 1 Dec. 20 
1903... 53 24,898,407 5.80 3.15 6,937.633 Apr. 2 Dec. 15 
1904... 40 19,657,221 5.50 2.60 6,454,869 Apr. 30 Dec. 26 
1905... 33 20,706,302 5.60 2.75 6,509,056 Apr. 10 Dec. 20 
1906... 35 25,136,044 5.75 2.50 8,739,630 Apr. 13 Dec. 22 
1907... 31 34,461,584 5.80 2.60 11,400,095 Apr. 22 Dec. 15 
1908... 30 28,868,837 5.47 2.50 9,902,460 Apr. 21 Dec. 15 
1909... 31 29,044.855 5.47 2.50 9,940,026 Apr. 20 Dec. 16 
1910... 31 41,392,801 5.30 2.75 13,513,727 Apr. 12 Dec. 15 
1911.. 31 48,552,057 5.85 2.75 15,332,876 Apr. 22 Dec. 16 
1912:.., 30 49,303,871 6.00 2.85 14,931,594 Apr. 24 Dec. 19 
1913... 30 58,927,341 5.85 2.70 18,622,938 Apr. 14 Dec. 18 
1914... 30 46,173,087 5.85 2.70 14,487,221 Apr. 20 Dec. 17 
1915.. 30 42,359,320 5.80 2.70 13,357,058 Apr. 13 Dec. 20 


* Average price of anthracite and bituminous coal combined. 


+ In cents per 
short ton. 


eS 
Industrial Preparedness 


At the sixth annual banquet of the Westinghouse in- 
terests in the Pittsburgh district, held under the auspices 
of the Westinghouse Club, on Saturday evening, Mar. 11, 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, the principal speaker was William 
L. Saunders, vice-chairman of the Naval Consulting Board 
and chairman of the board of directors of the Ingersoll 
Rand Co., of New York. 

Mr. Saunders had chosen for his subject, “Industrial 
Preparedness for Peace and War,” and in the course of 
his remarks said that if the industrial strength of the 
United States became known, no foreign country would 
dare attack us. We are the largest and richest of all 
industrial nations. This is generally admitted. The 
last census (1912) showed the wealth of the United 
States as being about 188,000 million dollars. Today it 
is probably 200,000 million dollars. The consumption of 
coal in the United States is 5 tons per capita—a larger 
coal consumption than that of any other nation. The 
per capita coal consumption of the great industrial na- 
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tions England and Germany is 4 tons, while that of 
France is 1.6 tons, and Russia with its millions of popu- 
lation only 14 of a ton. 

This means that our industrial wealth is enormous, 
and it is industrial wealth which offers the greatest pro- 
tection to a nation in time of war. It is obvious that 
this industrial wealth cannot be utilized in full measure 
unless it is organized, and it is obvious also that it takes a 
long time to organize a country as big as the United 
States; hence the importance of beginning now to place 
our industries in a position where they will respond quick- 
ly and fully to the needs of the Government in case of 
trouble. 

This is a subject that should particularly interest Pitts- 
burgh, because it is one of our largest industrial cities. 
Being situated back from the exposed coast, Pittsburgh 
would naturally occupy a place of great importance in 
time of trouble. The President of the United States has 
asked the five leading engineering societies—namely, 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical—to 
organize the industries of the country. 

A plan has been formulated by the Naval Consulting 
Board involving a directorate of engineers in each of the 
48 states of the Union—this directorate to consist of 
five men, one from each of the societies mentioned. These 
men have been selected by their respective societies and 
will have the aid of all other engineers in the States in 
tabulating and correlating our industrial resources. 


Where a Telephone Installation 
Increased the Output 


A novel and rather unusual example of success in 
increasing the productive capacity of a mine was attained 
at a Kentucky operation through the installation of a 
telephone system. The mine had produced between 800 
and 900 tons per day for a number of years, when the 
extension of the working places made it desirable to effect 
a change in the main haulage roads. The change was 
practical in every respect, and besides cutting down the 
length of haul by several hundred feet, it eliminated the 
necessity of keeping up several thousand feet of road- 
way. most of which required timbering. 

It was thought by all the company officials that the 
change would result in a larger output, and there was 
considerable surprise when it was found that the produc- 
tive capacity of the mine fell off to between 500 and 600 
tons. Drastic measures were resorted to in the endeavor 
to close up the leak, in the course of which both the mine 
foreman and haulage foreman were discharged. At about 
this time I was transferred from another operation of the 
company to this mine. In view of the reports I had 
heard concerning the loss in productive capacity I had 
expected to find the mine very badly run down, but the 
reverse proved true. The mine was clean and uptodate 
in every respect, with the rooms well drained, the trolley 
wires well hung and a plentiful supply of power. 

When hoisting was started I made the rounds of the 
sidetracks and found that all the drivers were waiting 
from 30 to 40 minutes for each trip of empties. I took 
this up with the foreman, and we corrected the trouble 
by cutting off one driver on each sidetrack; but matters 
were still unsatisfactory, so we instituted an investigation 
of the main haulage motors. After a very careful study 
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of this problem we found that the three motors were 
interfering with each other in such a manner that one 
and sometimes two of them were continually waiting for 
a connection between each other or the third motor, and 
in the event of any one of them being wrecked, the whole 
mine would be tied up. 

A consultation of the mine officials was held, and it was 
decided to install a complete telephone system throughout 
the motor haulage roads so that each motorman could 
receive instructions at all sidetracks. The system was 
installed with the utmost dispatch, and so perfect was the 
control over the haulage that lost time was practically 
eliminated, and the output of the mine jumped up to be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,200 tons per day. 

The system has now been in operation for about three 
years with practically no accidents of any kind. Some 
difficulties in the upkeep have been encountered, the boxes 
collecting moisture and the batteries being difficult to 
keep up. The trouble of the moisture was overcome by 
putting an electric light bulb in each box, and better 
insulation for the wires has been obtained by hanging 
them from the coal instead of on the timbers, as was 
originally done. 

@ 


Robindale Mine Explosion 


An explosion occurred at the Robindale mine of the 
Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co., Seward, Indiana County, 
Penn., on the morning of Mar. 30, eight men losing 
their lives. Perhaps only one other explosion in Penn- 
sylvania has developed such force, that being the Naomi 
disaster at Braznell, Fayette County, Penn. 

The dead, all of whom were married, are: John 
Waddell, superintendent ; H. H. Yocum, mine electrician ; 
Thomas Hoover, cageman; George Matson, motorman, 
and four Italian miners. There is a possibility that 
two more men were in the workings at the time of 
the explosion. The interior of the mine was completely 
wrecked, and heavy steel beams that were used in the 
overcasts were bent and twisted. The tipple at the mouth 
of the mine was wrecked, and the fan was put out of 
commission. 

Usually thirty men are employed in the mine, but a 
strike had been declared the day before. It was first 
reported that the “strikers” had dynamited the mine, but 
the mine officials are not of that belief. The mine is 
practically newly opened and is reached by a shaft 
opening about 250 ft. deep. Four Italian miners went 
into the mine to get their tools, intending to work 
elsewhere owing to the strike, and their open lights 
undoubtedly set off a body of gas. It will never be 
known if the men had the permission of Superintendent 
Waddell to go into the mine, which was not inspected 
for gas that morning; but it does appear that they had 
permission, for it was practically impossible for them to 
get into the mine without passing Mr. Waddell and the 
three men who were killed with him, as the latter were 
making some repairs near the foot of the shaft. 

Immediately after the explosion, Mine Inspectors T. D. 
Williams and Nicholas Evans, of Johnstown, with first- 
aid men from the Cambria Steel Co.’s rescue force, were 
on the scene. Shortly after the accident, James E. 
Roderick, chief of the Department of Mines, with Mine 
Inspectors Joseph Knapper, Joseph Williams and C. D. 
Crocker, also arrived from Pittsburgh, where they had 
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been attending a meeting of the mine inspectors. The 
quick arrival of Mr. Roderick and his inspectors on the 
scene was made possible by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., which ordered one of its limited trains to stop at 
Seward. 

The mine started to fill with water during the early 
afternoon, thus delaying the rescue work, but after awhile 
the pumps were started and the danger was removed of 
the workers’ being electrocuted by the falling of an electric 
wire into the water. 

The seven bodies recovered were burned almost beyond 
recognition. ‘The five mine inspectors on the ground 
entered the mine repeatedly to search for the body of 
Thomas Hoover, but they were unable to find any trace 
of it, and it is beheved to be buried under the débris. 
The men on strike were among the first to tender their 
services for rescue work. 


An Improved Target for Use in 
Determining Azimuth 


The illustration shows a target for determining azi- 
muth which was employed in a topographical survey of 
Fort Sill Military Reservation in Oklahoma. It is 
described in “Professional Memoirs”? by Lieut. D. H. 
Connolly, Corps of Engineers, as follows: 

The only devices worthy of mention in the survey were 
the targets. Two kinds were tried. One was the usual 


book method of letting the ight shine through a hole in 
a piece of tin, making the hole of such size that the mark 


es 16" ton ‘ 








ILLUMINATED TARGET FOR AZIMUTHAL OBSERVATIONS 


looked about the same size as the star. The target that 
gave better results is shown by the sketch. This one was 
plunbed over the copper plug in the monument. In 
sighting on the mark the opaque design on the target 
was bisected by the cross-hairs of the theodolite. 

This target was better than the hole in the tin, be- 
cause it made a large flare, which helped in picking up 
the mark quickly. As time is an important element in 
this kind of observation, and the base line made a large 
angle with the meridian (about 80 deg.), this ease in pick- 
ing up the mark was a big advantage. The target was 
illuminated with two burners attached to one of the small 
acetylene lamps furnished to engineer troops for use in 
the drafting tent. One or two more burners would have 
been better, as two did not light it so brilliantly that the 
cross-hairs stood out distinctly against it. 
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The Miner and Preparedness 


With almost a single voice the mine workers have 
declared themselves against preparedness. Yet it is prob- 
able that very few there are who would be indifferent 
if war were forced on us and their help was needed. 
The miner is by no means indifferent to the honor of 
the flag and the needs of his country. 

Unfortunately such sacrifice as he is willing to make 
when the country is attacked will avail him nothing. 
As a nation without means of protection can make no 
efficient resistance, perhaps it is better for it to be concil- 
iatory when caught unprepared. But given time to 
prepare for resistance, it is mere cowardice and parsi- 
mony to leave a nation without arms and to run the risk 
of a foreign occupation. 

The miner is of all persons the least likely to submit 
peacefully to the crushing heel of a foreign despotism, 
and he is likely to be one to suffer most heavily from 
such an untoward change in our national status. But 
he has so fully absorbed the teaching which declares that 
there is no danger, and he has been so completely misled 
by the misstatements in our school histories that it is hard 
to arouse him to the national peril. 

At the first cry of danger to the republic there would 
be a generous response from the miners, but without 
guns or training they could do little but dig trenches— 
for the enemy. As in Great Britain, the pick of the men 
could volunteer—the men who valued home and country 
and knew what defeat meant; and the rest would stay 
at the mines and make trouble, the union leaders being 
utterly unable to control them after the reasonable and 
patriotic men had left. 

There is a certain percentage of men in every mining 
community who call themselves socialists, but believe 
wholly in seeking their own personal advantage and have 
no real interest in the advancement of society in general. 
Socialism is too ideal to succeed, but strange to say among 
its adherents are many who have no ideal other than 
their own personal profit. It is these men who will be 
left when the call to arms has taken away the better 
men; and their selfishness will succeed in disgracing 
labor, for there will be no one to vote to work when 
they declare for a strike. 

The natural segregation of the discontented will take 
place here as in Great Britain and will make much 
trouble. It is true, of course, that the South Wales 
miners were partly justified in their agitation so long 
as the operators were making unlimited profits. It is 
to be hoped now that prices have been fixed the miners 
will realize that their duty does not permit striking or 
agitation, though there has been a strong disposition 
to find an occasion for a strike despite all that eae 
a disagreement would portend to the nation. 

Preparedness is certainly coming, whether the miners 
favor it or not; and every mine official ought to prepare 
himself by ac quiring some knowledge of war conditions 
and service, as the engineers in all the cities are now 


doing. Even better yet, he can combat the spirit which 
declares that the nation which is defenseless can do most 
for justice and international law. It is as if a man 
were to say that property would be safer and people could 
be happier if we did away with the police. 


Federal Fatality Statistics 


Hitherto our fatality statistics, federal and other, have 
been too vague and have not enabled us to tell just under 
what conditions an accident occurred. The manner of 
their collection, through the mine inspectors of the various 
states, has hindered the federal authorities in their 
endeavor to get the necessary information. The duties 
of inspectors were reasonably felt to be to reduce the 
number of fatalities rather than to record them, and 
the former duty loaded them all somewhat heavily. 

Inspectors are the hardest of working men. In the 
past there were one or two careless inspectors who would 
come to a mine and write a report on information 
supplied by the operator or one of his employees. But 
this is no longer true, and the recent departmental 
ruling in Pennsylvania, which requires the inspectors 
figuratively to “punch the clock,” is not justified by any 
slackness on their part, but only by the clamor of people 
who are probably less prompt in fulfilling their duties 
than the diligent men they have ignorantly criticized. 

And because inspectors have been busy men, they have 
never standardized their reports and have never given 
consideration to their value in the compilation of a 
detailed classification. The federal bureau has succeeded 
in arranging for this service to the public, and it is 
therefore to be supposed that the inspectors as individuals 
have undertaken to furnish the information. Yet there 
is much more needed, and it is to be hoped it will follow. 
We still desire to know what parts of the body are affected 
by accidents, and it is presumed that this information 
will soon be obtained. 

Meanwhile it is pleasing to note the activity displayed 
by Albert H. Fay, of the Bureau of Mines, in placing 
our mine statistics on a sound basis, and it is a plain 
duty to bespeak for him the hearty codperation of all 
in an industry the officials in which are already some- 
what grievously overburdened. If it had not been for 
the lack of leisure, the information would probably have 
been available in our state reports long ago. 


Diagnosis by First-eAid Men 


The article of Fred B. Kilmer in our issue of Mar. 11 
may easily be misapprehended if not read with care. 
He condemns the teaching to first-aid students of the 
diagnosis of disease, but he does not disapprove, at least 
openly, of instruction on the diagnosis of injury. 

As a matter of fact the first-aid man always diagnoses 
the injury after a manner. It is therefore useless to 
condemn the attempt to train him to make such a 
diagnosis. Years ago first aid was reprobated, but the 
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answer made to the objectors was unassailable. This 
answer ran somewhat after this manner: “First aid is 
as old as man. Whenever a man is hurt, someone will be 
there to do something for him, right or wrong. The 
study of first aid assures the victim that he will be helped 
and not injured by the assistance rendered.” 

So also with diagnosis. The first-aid man skilled or 
unskilled is going to make out “what is wrong” with 
the victim. He is going to assume that certain parts 
are whole and certain parts broken. But unless we teach 
the trained men to make careful inquiry and to exercise 
discretion these assumptions will be largely wrong. 

To assume that a man has not a broken arm when 
he has may result in the turning of a simple fracture 
into one that is compound or in the severance of an 
artery, or it may merely result in wasting time over 
some minor operation such as the splinting of the 
wrist when the whole arm needs attention. Again such 
lack of care may cause the patient untold suffering and 
may give him a shock from which he will with difficulty 
recover. This is only an illustration and one might 
with profit elaborate on such mistakes at much greater 
length. 

Serious mistakes are probably often made in first-aid 
work from a lack of care in diagnosis, though of course 
no one hears about it. The victim’s wounds receive 
attention eventually, and the doctor is unable to tell the 
injuries that were natural from those which resulted from 
inefficient first handling. 

The first-aid men when working at a problem are told 
that this and that are the injuries sustained, but when 
a man is found groaning below ground there is no little 
slip of paper to tell the rescuemen just what ails him. 
He may be able to throw the necessary light on his 
injuries and to diagnose the case himself, but the first- 
aid man must frequently draw his own conclusions; and 
he will be a wise man if he takes no chances, but 
bandages and stiffens a somewhat larger part of the 
victim’s body than the infallible indications show are in 
need of attention. It is well to oversplint than to under- 
splint a patient, and it is better to be safe than to be 
sorry. 


Entrance Age to “Mule Heaven” 


The British, as shown under the title “Mortality of 
Draft Animals in Great Britain,” on p. 568 of the last 
issue, keep a record of the life of their horses and ponies 
at work in their mines, and from it most interesting 
information can be obtained. The percentages have been 
calculated for the benefit of our readers, and it only 
remains to draw interesting deductions. 

The rate of death, natural and by order, is nearly twice 
as high for accidents as for disease. American mules 
probably would show an ever larger proportion of deaths 
from accident, as their health is excellent and their 
treatment is probably not so good. 

It is interesting to note that only 54, or 0.077 per cent., 
were allowed to die of old age. The percentage would 
probably be far larger in America, where pasturage is 
cheap and where it is customary to keep the veterans of 
the haulage roads till death overtakes them. 

But the most interesting thing about the whole record 
is that the total death rate is only 6.92 per cent. Suppos- 
ing the animals are never removed from. the mine to the 
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farm, as is often the custom in America, the active life 
of a horse or pony would be 14.5 years. If the animal 
was 3 years old when initiated to the mine workings, 
the average entrance age to “animal heaven” would be 
about 17.5 years, which is quite a respectable duration of 
life. 

It must be remembered, however, that the record is for 
a selected period between 3 years of age and death and 
not between the birth and decease of the animal, and 
therefore if the living conditions are normal the figures 
of average life should show a better result than is obtained 
among the same animals where their whole death rate 
from early foalhood is taken into consideration. It is 
the “expectation of life” above the age of 3 years which 
is considered. To that is added the 3-year period, and 
calculations of this character always give a higher result 
than the same expectation from the day of birth. 

It is questionable whether an equally favorable record 
could be shown on this side of the Atlantic, where the 
mule too often gets treatment which is not kindly and 
where he does not get enough care and consideration when 
he is sick. 

The British figures seem to show that even the mines 
in Great Britain are healthy places, despite their greater 
depth and higher temperature. Putting the statistics 
on a base similar to those in use in respect to men, the 
fatality rate is 21.7 per thousand, or rather 42.6 per 
thousand, including deaths inflicted by order after an 
accident. If with this drawback animals live in the mines 
till they are 17.5 years old, their existence underground 
cannot be unhealthful. However, we must not forget 
the possibility of change of occupation, which is the 
statistician’s perpetual nightmare. 

Somehow there is a haunting sense that there is some- 
thing wrong when the mines kill 21.7 animals in a year 
and there are only 1.1 fatalities among miners in the 
same period. The relative proportion is probably no 
better here, and the rate gives us a fair matter for 
careful thought. The figure 21.7 is used, and not 42.6, 
because the accidents to the 20.9 per cent. of animals 
killed by order after injury were probably for the 
most part such as would end in the case of men merely 
as serious accidents and not as fatalities. 

Uncertainties in the New 
England Market 


The demand is good for the smokeless coals at New 
England distributing points for delivery inland. On 
such business $3 is named as the base price, plus $2.25 
for freight and discharge, making $5.25 the average 
close price on cars to Providence or Boston. A number 
of consumers are being forced into the market through 
the expiration of old contracts, and others are obliged to 
buy because of embargoes against all-rail deliveries. On 
the other hand, the factors who have free coal are not 
inclined to sell except for prompt shipment. Practically 
no prices are now being made for delivery through the 
season. The poor condition of the railroads is going 
to throw a large additional tonnage on the tidewater 
points, and when the effect on marine freights is con- 
sidered there are reasons for the apprehension that is 
beginning to be widespread. Those who were looking 
ahead so eagerly to Apr. 1 find the situation getting 
more complicated as time goes on. 
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Frick Welfare Brotherhood 


The local institute movement has been mainly started 
from without, or at least as a welfare project organized 
by some department head. The Frick Welfare Brother- 
hood had no such origin. It “just grew,” and the seed 
was a certain gay float prepared for an industrial parade. 
The constructors of the float, during intervals in their 
labors, discovered that they had a common aim—to learn 
more about mining—and they decided to form an organi- 
zation to promote that end. 

It was a more than ordinarily ambitious float which 
started the movement, as the illustration herewith clearly 
shows. As the parade was to be held at night it was 
necessary to light it up brilliantly, and the district electri- 
cian of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., having a 1-hp. 
direct-current motor in stock, decided to use it as a 
motor, driving it by a motorcycle engine. Thus he was 
able to supply current for several 5-watt 10-volt lamps, 
which were placed in series. 

The power generated was enough to supply current for 
100 such lamps, yet it was possible to conceal the “plant” 
behind canvas on the front end of the float. With such 
brilliant illumination the coal wagons painted on the 
cotton drill showed up with remarkable distinctness. The 
safety-first and first-aid signs were painted on glass, and 
their lighting was easily arranged. Several additional 
lights were added for general illumination purposes. 

As can be seen, the front end of the float illustrates 
an emergency hospital with a patient, nurse and doctor; 
the rear end was occupied by a first-aid team, which 
bandaged the patient during the parade. 

As a result of the care taken in the construction, the 
float took first prize at the festival; but better yet, as 
stated, it formed the Frick Welfare Brotherhood, which 
meets monthly and has as its motto: “Safety First, 
General Efficiency, First Aid and Coéperation.” 

At the monthly gatherings, lectures are given by promi- 
nent coal men. As a rule there is a question box, and 
if any question is broached which is too difficult for 
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immediate reply, someone is appointed to obtain the 
information before the next meeting. The officials of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. are of course giving the movement 
every encouragement, but the institute has its origin in 
and its main support from those who occupy no official 
position. The badge of the brotherhood has been painted 





EMBLEM OF THE FRICK BROTHERHOOD 


on a glass screen set in a frame of mission type. This 
is lighted from the interior and keeps the “brothers” in 
mind of their perpetual obligations. 

The officers elected for the first six months of the year 
were M. O. Hopwood, president; C. J. Spence, vice presi- 
dent; T. M. Polanofsky, secretary; J. T. Fornwalt, 
treasurer; J. L. Berg and Charles McGoogan, auditors. 

At the opening meeting of the year addresses were made 
by W. H. Glasgow, assistant general superintendent, 
C. L. Albright, Boyd Glasgow and George Smithley. 
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Jellico Mime-Rescue Station 


The illustration on page 642 shows not a bank, a public 
library or a city bathhouse, but a mine-rescue station 
and post office combined, at Jellico, Tenn. It is the 
kind of building which is commonly called “a piece of 
governmental pork” or “a plum” if not erected in New 
York, Washington, D. C., or a few like large cities, because 
it has been quite generally thought that, outside of 
communities like these, fine buildings should not be 
erected by the government. 

But the logic of such arguments is, to say the least, 
weak. The only objection to the adopted method of 
making appropriations is that it is not based on popu- 
lation, but on chance or bargaining. Every town is 
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entitled to a Federal building commensurate with the 
number of its citizens, and it is a bright idea to combine 
a public work like mine rescue with the delivery of mail 
by building a common home which will house them both. 
The efforts of Richard Wilson Austin, who is the 
representative of the second district of Tennessee, are 
reflected in this building. The inscription on the frieze 
reads, “Post Office and Mine-Rescue Station.” It gives 
much satisfaction to the mining men at Jellico. They 
feel it is an official recognition of their industry and 
of their efforts to promote first-aid and rescue work. 
The building costs about $80,000 and measures 50x70 
ft. The entire second floor is given over to the work of the 
Bureau of Mines, and the accommodation is the best 
that has hitherto been given to this organization at any 
point. There are office rooms, a lecture hall, a smoke 
room, bathrooms, toilets and locker rooms, all heated by 
hot air and illuminated by inverted lights. Electrical 
connections are provided for the motion-picture machine, 
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and an exhaust fan is installed for clearing the air of 
the smoke room after tests have been made. 

Philip Francis, superintendent of the Proctor Coal Co., 
is secretary and treasurer of the local mine-rescue organi- 
zation, of which Louis Francis, mining engineer, is 
captain, assisted by Thomas Francis, electrical engineer, 
Vincent Thaler, Walter Lewis, Hickman Smith and John 
Reed. 


Community Nurse Brightens a 
West Virginia Town 


Social welfare work is being carried on by the Federal 
Joal and Coke Co. at its colliery at Grant Town, W. Va. 
The work is under the direction of Miss Beatrice K. G. 
Flynn, of Boston, and has been going on since June, 
1915. 

In addition to her welfare work Miss Flynn assumes 
the duties of district nurse for the coal company, and 
her ministrations to the families of the miners in times 
of sickness have tended to make her the most popular 
woman in the community. 

A modest settlement house has been provided, where 
the girls of the community are taught to cook and sew 
and learn the arts of housekeeping. A children’s play- 
ground has been established, where various forms of 
amusement are at the disposal of the children and grown- 
ups as well. 
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Creature Comforts in Camp 


Perhaps too many of us have made up our minds 
that a mining camp is a place into which no creature 
comforts can ever enter because we have no sewer system 
and in most cases there is no running water in the 
houses. However, a scheme has been devised by which 
the outhouses can be replaced by a closet in the house, 
without providing sewer connections. 

The fitting consists of an outer casing and seat below 
which is placed a large pail which is made of noncor- 
vodible material. Half full this pail weighs 25 lb., and 
it is said that it needs to be emptied only every three 
or four weeks. 

To keep it sweet it is covered by a mixture of one 
part of chemical fluid to two parts of water. But this 
provision, while apparently 
calculated to keep the con- 
tents innocuous, is further 
aided by a thorough ventila-’ 
tion of the stool, four small 
holes being made in the bot- 
tom of the casing and a 3-in. 
sheet-steel pipe being at- 
tached near the top. 

By connecting this with 
the chimney a draft is ob- 
tained which should make 
this closet, it would seem, 
less objectionable than are, 
during use, the ordinary un- 
ventilated fixtures such as 
are supplied for the resi- 
dences of even the wealthy. 
Those who have investigated 
the action of ventilated clos- 
ets, such as a few office build- 
ings are now privileged to 
possess, will readily recog- 
nize the possibility that this 
contrivance will have some 
advantages even over the 
porcelain stool with sewer 
connections. The 3-in. pipe 
can be put through specially 
cut holes in the house chim- 
uey or can be enlarged with a “reducer” so as to fit into 
a regular 6-in, flue hole or can be run through the’ roof 
and be satisfactorily ventilated solely by means of a 
strong natural draft. 

The same company makes a washstand with a hand- 
filled tank which holds 414 gal. of water with a receptacle 
for used water in the base. Those who prefer it can also 
add the hot-water heater, shown in the illustration, which 
burns denatured or other alcohol and heats the water 
in one to three minutes. The equipment, with its clean 
white enamel finish, its mirror and polished nickelwork, 
should make it attractive. Put in the mine foremen 
and superintendents’ houses, these fixtures would be 
given a fair test, and if found as attractive as they 
appear might be installed in all the better houses in a 
mining camp wherever they would be appreciated and 
where care would be taken of them. The manufacturer 
of these fixtures is the Rowe Sanitary Manufacturing 
Co., of Detroit, Mich. 
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Accident im Electric Blasting 


Letter No. 6—I have been much interested in the 
discussion of possible accidents in electric blasting and 
have recently performed a simple experiment for my own 
satisfaction. I thought that the results obtained would 
be of interest to the readers of Coal Age and that possibly 
their publication would be the means of saving a life that 
might otherwise be sacrificed through no lack of care on 
the part of the person, but because our knowledge of 
conditions in this respect is incomplete. 

In thinking the matter over, I wondered if a shot could 
be exploded prematurely by the accidental contact of a 
Sare firing cable with the rails of the track on which a 
motor was being operated, provided there was a broken 
joint somewhere between the motor and the shaft bottom. 
To satisfy myself on this point I performed the following 
simple experiment: 

I prepared a shot, and having connected up the battery 
cable to the fuse wires, I laid the bare end of the cable 
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across the track on which a gathering motor was being 
operated. There was a broken joint in this track outby 
from the motor. As a result, when the controller of the 
motor was opened, the shot was fired by the current that 
passed through the motor, the rail and the firing cable. 

This experiment seems to be sufficient proof in my 
mind that a prepared shot might thus be fired accidentally 
under conditions similar to those I have described. I 
have drawn a rough sketch to illustrate this point. If 
my conclusion is correct, a shot prepared at the face of 
any one of the rooms shown in the figure could be fired 
prematurely by reason of the bare firing cable being in 
contact with one of the rails of the track while the gather- 
ing motor was at work in that section, provided there was 
a broken joint at some point outby in this track. I would 
like to hear from others in regard to this point, as in my 
opinion it is an important one. 


Lochgelly, W. Va. Tuomas H. WitpIna. 





Letter No. 7—I have followed the interesting discus- 
sion concerning accidents in electric blasting, started by 
the inquiry of James T. Reynolds, Coal Age, Jan. 29, 
p. 221, but have failed to see any reasonable explanation 
of one point, mention of which has been made in Letter 
No. 4, Mar. 18, p. 507, and Letter No. 5, Mar. 25, 
p. 546. The writer of each letter draws attention to the 
fact that the first and last holes of a number of shots 


connected in series may be exploded, while the middle 
shot will not be fired. 

During an experience as shotfirer in one of the 
bituminous mines of Pennsylvania, in which I fired 620 
shots, I had only three misfires. About 95 per cent. 
of all the shots were fired in the coal, while the remainder 
were used to break rock. In this work I used No. 6 
electric blasting caps with 6-ft. iron wires and a small 
battery consisting of two dry cells, which I described 
In a previous article, Coal Age, Vol 7, p. 255. On two 
separate occasions I attempted to fire two small charges 
at the same time, my general practice being to fire only 
a single shot at a time. On each of the occasions to 
which I refer, the detonators were connected in series, 
and in both instances but one charge was exploded, 
leaving the other intact. In each case, after reasonable 
delay the second charge was connected to the battery, 
with the result that when the circuit was closed the shots 
were fired successfully. 


RESISTANCE OF BRIDGE WIRES IN DETONATORS 


My explanation of the failure to fire both shots in 
these two instances was that there was a difference in 
the resistance of the bridge wires of the two caps. To 
explain, suppose the bridge wire of one of the caps had 
a greater electric resistance than that in the other cap. 
It seems reasonable to believe that the cap whose bridge 
wire offers the greater resistance will be more quickly 
heated to a temperature necessary to explode the fulminate 
than the wire having the lesser resistance, and the 
resulting explosion of the first cap would then break 
the circuit and prevent the explosion of the second cap, 
provided of course that the battery used is one of small 
capacity, as was the case in this instance. 

The three misfires in a total of the 620 shots men- 
tioned above bears witness to the efficiency reached in 
the manufacture of electric detonators. In order to avoid 
possible accidents, the three caps that misfired were 
placed on the rail and run over by a haulage motor, 
with the result that two of these, though crushed flat, 
failed to explode, which would indicate that they were 
not loaded with fulminate. The other cap exploded under 
the wheels of the motor, suggesting that the bridge wire 
in this cap was. either missing or broken, or that the 
iron lead wires were short-circuited. 

Permit me to suggest that the very feature that recom- 
mends the use of electric blasting in place of firing by 
fuse or squib is frequently the direct cause of accidents. 
That feature is the confidence the shotfirer has that 
he possesses a better control over the firing of shots. 
Absorbed with the thought that he can cause the explo- 
sion at any moment he may desire, he forgets other 
important things and is often foolhardy enough to use 
a lead wire that is too short to enable him to reach a 
point of safety. 

He is apt to forget, also, to give the necessary warning 
to other persons in the vicinity. My experience is that 
miners are prone to seek a hiding place that, while 
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out of range of the shot, is too near for safety, and I 
have been obliged many times to warn them to go to a 
safer distance. At other times I have found men stand- 
ing against a rib under a loose piece of slate that might 
be jarred down by the force of the blast. 

To make electric blasting reasonably certain, it is 
necessary to take the precaution to use fresh explosives 
and test all detonators. It is of the utmost importance 
to employ persons for this work who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the use of explosives. In order to make 
shotfirers constantly alert to danger and willing to use 
only the safest methods in their work, they should be 
questioned periodically and necessary instructions given 
them. All shotfirers should be in possession of and 
familiar with the several publications relating to their 
work that are issued from time to time by the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. M. D. Cooper. 

Elsworth, Penn. 


Sealing Off a Mine Fire 


Letter No. 1—Being a more recent subscriber to Coal 
Age, I did not get the benefit of the 32 letters that dis- 
cussed this important subject some time ago, referred to 
in Ostel Bullock’s inquiry, Coal Age, Feb. 19, p. 349, and 
which are said to have expressed a wide range of opinion. 
I believe that our experience in sealing off two mine fires 
similar to the one described by Mr. Bullock will be of 
interest at this time. 

The first fire occurred about 10 ft. inside of the 
jast or open crosscut at the head of a pair of entries, while 
the second fire occurred 45 ft. inside of such an open 
crosscut. Both of these fires were handled in the same 
way and with practically the same results, except that 
there was but a single explosion following the erection of 
the stoppings at the second fire instead of a series of 
smaller explosions that occurred when the first fire was 
sealed off. Although the single explosion at the second 
fire was more violent than any of those that occurred in 
the first fire, neither of them was strong enough to dam- 
age the work done on the stoppings. 


First StoppInc PLACED ON INTAKE 


The first fire occurred about six weeks ago near the 
head of the fifth-south off the main-east entry. In com- 
pany with six or seven well-trained and experienced fire 
fighters, I] reached the scene to find that the fire had 
gained considerable headway and that the dense smoke 
had backed up 150 ft. against the air current on the 
intake, while the return airway appeared like a milky 
stream of dangerous smoke. 

Since there were two rooms with open crosseuts inby 
of the point we had reached on the intake, it became 
necessary to push forward and gain a point inside of the 
last room, where we proposed to build the first stopping. 
Any attempt to increase the ventilation for this purpose 
seemed to make the matter worse, and the scheme was 
adopted of nailing a sheet of canvas to a piece of 2x4-in. 
tracking, which was then held by two men above their 
heads while they advanced slowly up the entry, pushing 
the smoke before them. 

By this means it was possible to reach a point just in- 
side of the last room, where the canvas was nailed in 
position so as to completely close the entry, although a 
little smoke continued to come over the top of the curtain. 
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While two men proceeded to erect a frame for a perma- 
nent stopping, two others started to open the crosscut just 
outby from this point, so as to short-circuit the air cur- 
rent and permit it to pass into the return airway. About 
the time the first stopping was completed on the intake, 
this crosscut between the entries was opened. 


SECOND STOPPING BuiLt oN RETURN AIRWAY 


Work was now started on the return air by stretching 
a curtain from the outby rib of this crosseut forward to 
within 2 ft. of the inby corner, which forced the air pass- 
ing through the crosscut against the smoke in the return 
current. It was a difficult task, now, to push the curtain 
forward, gaining a foot at a time across the return airway. 
But having at last successfully accomplished this, the cur- 
ain was advanced slowly, as before, up the return airway 
to a point about opposite the stopping erected on the 
intake, where it was set in position so as to close the 
return airway at that point. 

Although dense smoke continued to come over the top 
of this curtain, it proved a great check and enabled the 
men to build a permanent stopping outside of the curtain. 
When this was done, a second like stopping was built 
about 3 ft. outside of the first, and the space between 
filled with fireclay rammed as tightly as possible. 


ExPpLosions FoLLOWED THE BUILDING OF THE SECOND 
STOPPING 


i may say that after the curtains had been placed 
across the entries, as I have described, slight explosions 
occurred on the inside every 10 or 15 minutes. Orders 
had been given forbidding any shooting within 1,000 ft. 
ct these stoppings so as to prevent their being injured 
by the concussion of the air due to blasting. Five weeks 
later the stoppings were opened. It was found that the 
fire had been smothered completely. Nothing then re- 
mained to be done but to turn the ventilation again into 
the entries and clear out the volume of gas that had 
accumulated behind the stoppings. 

The second fire occurred about a week ago, and as I 
have said was treated in the same manner. This fire is 
still bratticed off and will remain so for a sufficient time 
to put it out. Permit me to say that, in my opinion, had 
we placed the first stopping on the return airway, the 
fire would have driven us out of the mine and we would 
have been obliged to seal off the tops of the shafts. 

Carlisle, Ind. JOSEPH MBAKIN. 


ay 
Success im First-Aid Work 


Letter No. 3—As a student and a captain of a first-aid 
team, I wish to discuss the benefits derived from this 
work by men who spend time in gaining a knowledge 
of the duties of a first-aid man. 

I do not know whether the writer of the article that 
appeared in Coal Age, Mar. 11, p. 465, is a medical man 
or not, although his address is the same as that of a firm 
that sends out a great many first-aid supplies to the mines 
of the country. The view presented by this writer is that 
of some instructing physicians, who hold that the less 
knowledge a first-aid man has the better it will be both 
for him and for the men he will treat. The doctors of 
a certain class wish to keep secret many points that 
would be of great help to first-aiders. They seem to de- 
sire to cloak their instructions in mystery. 
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We cannot all be doctors, nor do we wish to be. We 
do, however, crave the knowledge that will help us to 
locate with unerring accuracy the bleeding artery of 
some poor fellow who may be bleeding to death. I 
cannot give my unreserved approval to any course of 
first-aid work that would not supplement the spoken word 
with charts and books explaining the necessary steps to 
aid the injured. We need more graphic illustrations of 
how to rescue and treat our workfellows injured by 
accident. Illustrations should be prepared so plain and 
graphic that a “greenhorn” mine worker could grasp 
their meaning and be able to give the needed aid, instead 
of running in panic to the shaft bottom when his “buddy“ 
was caught by a fall. With a better knowledge he could 
stay and render the aid needed to keep the unfortunate 
man reasonably safe until help could reach him. 

We find the boys have not the same interest in their 
work with triangular bandages that they had with rollers. 
The appearance is lacking for exhibition work when the 
former bandages are used. Triangulars if made of 
standard length and properly stored are really the best 
for nearly every kind of injury, although they do not 
work as well as rollers in injuries of the fingers and also 
some injuries to the face and head. 

THe Mine Hosprrat a Mucu Nerepep Haven 

J am surprised that anyone could find fault with the 
maintenance of colliery hospitals. Where will the first- 
aid team put a man on a cold winter’s day when he has 
been brought from the mine, which is fairly warm, and 
is suffering from shock and needing warmth more now 
than ever, if not in the warm hospitals provided at the 
head of the shaft for just such cases as this? The under- 
ground hospital; crude as it may be, is a very fine haven 
for a fellow who has been led perhaps a mile from his 
working place, blind from the effects of the quick and 
merciless gas. He needs absolute protection from the air 
and needs the treatment for shock which the trained 
first-aid man must give him. 

Instead of being afraid that through a little knowledge 
a first-aider might injure his fellow worker, would it not 
be better to impress again and again upon our minds 
the results of infection, the pain of mishandling a simple 
fracture and the need of extension and rigid splinting in 
all cases of this kind? Would we ever allow a tight 
bandage to cause a victim pain and perhaps gangrene if 
we knew that such results would follow? We need, not 
less instruction, but more, in order that we may deliver 
our fellows to the surgeon so treated that they will have 
a better chance because of the lessened danger of infection 
and be able to get away from the hospital and be back 
again at work in a less number of days. 

Suppose that for a stated period the cases from our 
mines were closely noted and the results of the actual 
work done were tabulated, and the winning first-aid team 
proclaimed upon this basis. I wonder if the contest 
winners would then be the winners in the actual number 
of recovered cases. 

No! We need the mine hospitals and the fuller knowl- 
edge that comes from a closer study of the work of giving 
ease to our stricken fellows. The doctors and nurses 
are doing their work well where they are. What we want 
to know and know well is how to. do the first quick work 
of the battle with infection and death, so that the men 
when they come into the hands of the surgeon will have 
will come to the surgeon with a good chance. 
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The state ought to take interest in the fellows who 
train themselves in this line of work. A test should be 
provided that could be taken by all first-aid men, which 
if they are able to pass would entitle them to a badge 
that would mark them, when traveling or in search of 
pleasure, so that if anything occurred they would be 
known and would be available for service in the relief 
of the stricken one. For in the broadest sense this whole 
work rests on and is founded on that deep sense of 
charity for the needy which found its fullest expression 
in the life of Him who blessed the giving of a cup of 
cold water to a needy one. J. KENVIN. 

Maryd, Penn. 


Efficiemcy re Fimamcial Success 


Letter No. 1—In reading the article “Efficiency vs. 
Making Money,” Coal Age, Feb. 26, p. 366, it occurred 
to me that there is often a great deal of romance 
associated with the idea of efficiency. 

In my opinion the efficient man is the practical man— 
one who is able to judge work or to size up a job and 
who knows how to organize his forces so as to get the 
maximum of work performed by a minimum number 
of men, while maintaining a standard of normal working 
conditions. 

Company efficiency begins with individual or personal 
efficiency. Personal efficiency depends on two chief 
factors, common to every individual; namely, time supply 
and life, or energy, supply. There is, however, in 
addition to these a personal equation that is different 
in each individual, and in the last analysis efficiency must 
therefore depend on a study of personality. 

Because of the difference in personality, individual 
efficiency is not a matter of standards or methods alone, 
since these must vary with the individual. What may be 
a short-cut or easy method for one will often prove a 
long and difficult task for another. 


ELEMENTS IN SEcuRING PracticaL EFFICIENCY 


Thus in the great struggle for practical efficiency in 
all matters in which the individual is concerned, there is 
required a wise judgment of human nature and individual 
capacity. The efficient man in any action is the one 
who stands between profit and loss and whose judgment 
of persons and affairs is such as to bring results; in 
other words, the man who can produce the goods. 

The idea of industrial efficiency is mainly based on 
the profits realized in the production of coal, steel or 
any other commodity. There has been considerable 
contention as to whom these profits belong—whether, as 
claimed by the socialist, they are the earnings of the 
toiler or, as seems more rational and right, they are the 
reward of good management and the legitimate income 
of invested capital. But without entering into this 
argument it may be said that invested capital and 
efficient management contribute a much-needed service 
to society and benefit the toiler by providing him the 
daily wage that is his sustenance and the income from 
his investment of time and labor. 

In comparing industrial plants producing like com- 
modities, we find some that are operated at no profit, 
while others, owing to better management and greater 
efficiency, realize profit in proportion to the effectiveness 
of their methods. A little reflection makes clear to the 
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unprejudiced mind that, while there may be a_profit- 
sharing plan in plants where the efficiency of the workers 
and their cooperation have been made factors to increase 
the general efficiency of the plant and decrease the cost 
of production, such a plan must be carefully worked 
out on an equitable basis. 

In closing, permit me to cite a case that comes to 
mind of an operator who, when considering the applica- 
tion of a man for the position of foreman, showed him 
the plan of the mine and told him to go underground 
and examine the workings. On his return from the mine 
the operator said that he would appoint him foreman 
only on the condition that there should be no increase 
in the operating expenses of the mine, except as 
warranted by an increased output of coal. The man at 
once accepted the terms and made good. 

That mine today has nearly doubled its output as the 
result of changes made by the foreman which were better 
suited to the condition of the workings. The incident 
illustrates what I said previously that the efficient man 
is the man who can produce results—the man whose 
intelligence enables him to adopt methods and train his 
men in a manner to produce a maximum output at a 
minimum cost. WILLIAM JAMES. 

Mystic, Iowa. 

Locating a Booster Fan 


Netter No. 1—In reply to P. J. Doolan, Coal Age, Mar. 
25, page 550, 1 wish to say that the location of a booster 
fan is immaterial in so far as best results in quantity 
are concerned, provided, however, that the course of the 
air current in the mine is not altered. 

Assuming that each fan when working under similar 
conditions by itself produces a circulation of 30,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute, the two fans working together would 
produce, according to the well-known rule that makes the 
power ratio equal to the cube of the quantity ratio, a 
circulation of 


V 30,0008 + 30,0003 = say 38,000 cw.ft. per min. 





with the fan placed anywhere on the aircourse. 

Bridgeport, Ohio. Frank KAIn, JR. 

[Let some of our fan engineers and others say whether 
the rule quoted by this correspondent will apply to the 
tandem location assumed in this inquiry. Or does the 
rule quoted here only apply when the fans are set side 
by side or otherwise are working independently on the 
same mine? A tandem arrangement is when the air 
discharged by one fan becomes the intake for the second 
fan.—Editor. | 


The Ambulance Chaser 


Letter No. 1—If it were not for its serious aspect, the 
incident recorded under Hillsboro, Ill., Coal Age, Mar. 4, 
p. 432, would be amusing, showing as it does the willing- 
ness with which some people permit lawyers to settle their 
claims for damage in case of accident or to enter suit for 
them, agreeing to allow the lawyer 50 per cent. of the 
amount recovered. 

The incident to which I refer is one in which a coal 
company was sued for an accident that resulted in the 
death of a man. It appears that the case was carried to 
the higher courts on appeal, and it develops that lawyer 
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No. 1 now has an attorney’s len of 50 per cent. of the 
judgment, which was $5,000 and interest, amounting in 
all to over $6,000. The company is willing to pay the 
money called for in the judgment, but has been notified 
by two other lawyers that they each have a 25 per cent. 
lien on the same judgment. 

It is easy to see that if the lawyers have their way in 
this case the widow will have nothing. It is indeed a 
serious case if the parties who brought suit agreed to the 
payment of the remaining 50 per cent. of the judgment 
to these other lawyers who took charge of the appeal. It 
would seem that this was done in order that lawyer No. 1 
might be able to secure the stipulated 50 per cent., which 
was his share. 

Although knowing nothing of this accident or the 
parties whom it concerns, permit me to draw a mind 
picture of the widow after her breadwinner had been 
brought home lifeless. In order to keep the wolf from the 
door and sustain herself and possibly two or three 
children, she is obliged to take in washing or perhaps find 
a place in a factory where she can work. 


MIstEp BY LAWYER’s ARGUMENTS 


In a short time, a lawyer hearing of the accident and 
scenting a good case, by specious argument prevails on 
the widow to allow him to enter suit with the understand- 
ing that he is to retain 50 per cent. of the proceeds as his 
share. The widow is happy at the thought that the money 
she will get will permit her to return to the old country, 
if she is a foreigner, or to educate her children that they 
may be able to earn a better living for themselves. Now 
imagine her surprise when she is told that the case has 
been appealed and carried to the higher courts and that 
she must wait for the outcome; and finally picture, if you 
can, her condition when she at last realizes that the 
lawyers have absorbed the whole of the judgment that 
they have obtained, and there is nothing left to her. It 
must have been heartrending, indeed, for her to learn 
that she had been cherishing false hopes all these years 
since the case was first taken to court. 

Compare this condition with what this widow might 
have secured for herself by making a settlement directly 
with the company without going to court. Suppose, for 
example, the company offered to settle the case out of 
court for $500 paid to the widow. Should the case be 
taken to court, a suit would be entered for $1,500 and 
perhaps a verdict given for $1,000, half of which would 
go to the lawyer. The widow would then receive no more 
than what she would have got without going to court. 

Although the amount sounds larger and seems inviting, 
the results are no greater, and there is much risk, as is 
shown clearly in the incident to which I have referred. 
The old maxim is still true that.in the settlement the 
lawyer gets the oyster while each of the parties to the 
suit must be satisfied with the shell. 

My advice is, settle the case out of court. Mine super- 
intendents are human, and when approached in the right 
way, there are few cases they will be unwilling to settle 
in a manner that will give as great satisfaction as could 
possibly result by a suit, and without risk of the widow 
being disappointed in the end. By doing this we can 
get rid of the “ambulance chaser.” I am glad to say that 
the compensation law is doing wonders in this direction 
in many coal-mining states. OsTEL BULLOCK. 

Cleaton, Ky. 
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Difficulties im Coal Washing 


For some time past we have been up against a proposi- 
tion in regard to washing our coal that we have been 
unable “to solve satisfactorily, and we would be glad to 
have suggestions from those who have had a similar 
experience that would tend to solve the difficulty. We 
are mining the Black Creek seam of Alabama coal, which 
is underlaid with a black fireclay that makes the mine 
water very muddy, with the result that the fine coal from 
the washery is found to contain a high percentage of ash, 
which makes it undesirable for use. 

By the use of a Montgomery washer we have succeeded 
in reducing the ash content in the nut coal as low as 1.78 
per cent., which we regard as exceedingly low. The next 
size is the pea coal, which has parsed through a Y-in. 
revolving screen and over another 3% revolving screen, the 
latter being a jacket around the fen Oar difficulty 
lies in the fact that the fine coal that passes through the 
3's screen is more than we require to fire our boilers, and 
we are anxious to rewash this fine coal so as to use it for 
a blacksmith coal. 

T want to ask whether it is not possible to take all of this 
fine coal and run it through a tank of clear water, the 
tank being built on the plan of the old Stewart washer 
or the Robinson washer, having a cone shape, and in 
which the coal is introduced at or near the bottom? The 
tank is provided with a central shaft having radial arms, 
which are kept in motion and serve to prevent the coal 
from settling to the bottom of the tank. The fine coal is 
thus made to flow over the top of the tank with the water, 
while the heavier mud settles to the bottom and is drawn 
off by two valves, much the same as in the Robinson 
washer mentioned previously. 

W. L. Smitu, Mine Superintendent, 

Altoona, Ala. Raccoon Mining Co. 


In reply to this inquiry we are pleased to submit the 
following letter received from EH. Paul Stewart, an engi- 
neer whose experience in the washing of coal renders him 
capable of giving the best information possible in regard 
to the elimination of the high-ash content in the fine coal 
due to the presence of the fireclay underlying this seam. 
Mr. Stewart writes as follows: 

“T have noted with much interest the difficulty pre- 
sented in this inquiry by reason of the presence of an 
excessive amount of fireclay in the washed product. In 
reply permit me to refer to my recent description of a 
washer installation of the Roberts-Schaefer Co., in the 
southern Indiana coalfield. In that case two principal 
results were required and successfully obtained by means 
of the special process employed—the careful sizing of the 
washed coal and the thorough removal of the fireclay. 

“We have learned through years of experience in the 
Tllinois coalfield and elsewhere that the only practical 
method of removing the fireclay from the washed coal is 
by the employment of a special shaker screen and sprays 
of clean water. In this process the washed coal is first 


dewatered as much as possible by means of a perforated- 
bucket elevator that delivers the coal to a shaker screen or 
screens where each size of coal is subjected to a thorough 
spraying of water. The smaller sizes of coal are then 
passed over a perforated area having ;g-in. holes, which 
permit the spray water to drain from the coal, carrying 
with it the fireclay. Whenever possible, this water should 
be run by a sluiceway to a waste point, or if the water- 
supply is limited, this waste water may be conducted to a 
large settling tank or pond, and after clarifying, can be 
used again. I may say that any system of fireclay 
removal that retains this water in circulation will prove a 
failure, as the fireclay will always adhere to the washed 
coal. 

The shaker screen has many advantages over the revolv- 
ing screen in this service, since the coal is spread out 
over a large area and a better opportunity is provided 
for the thorough spraying that is necessary for the 
complete remov al of the fireclay. Also better results are 
obtained in the screening and sizing of the coal when 
shaker screens are employed. It may be argued that 
much fine coal will pass through the ;'g-in. Abies and be 
lost in the waste water, but as a matter of fact this loss 
is very small, depending on the amount and fineness of 
the coal and the volume of water required in spraying. 
There is usually just enough coal dust mixed with the 
waste water to turn it black, but the operator has the 
choice of this condition or having the fine coal saturated 
with fireclay, which would be practically removed in this 
process. 

“Referring now to Mr. Smith’s inquiry, I would suggest 
that he should install a shaker screen for the treatment of 
the fine coal, and thus provide for the more thorough 
spraying of the product passing through the 3%-in. screen. 
I gather from his letter that the cleaning and sizing of 
Ase coal is satisfactory except for the fireclay’ found in 
the fine coal coming from this screen. If this assumption 
is correct he would hardly be justified in replacing all of 
his revolving screens with a shaker screen installation 
such as I have described. 

“Tf this change is made, the small shaker screen 
suggested should have a speed of 140 r.p.m., a 4-in. throw 
of eccentric and a perforated area consisting of bronze 
plates with as small holes as possible, say °/,,-in. diam- 
eter. As this plate will be very thin, it should be 
supported by a 3;-in. steel pe having 214-in. or 3-in. 
perforations. By passing the 335-in. coal over this screen 
and using a liberal spray of fresh water, satisfactory 
results should be obtained and practically all the fireclay 
removed, making a superior blacksmith coal. 

“The suggestion of passing this fine coal through a 
conical tank filled with water kept in agitation by paddles 
hardly offers a satisfactory solution Ge the probleri, as 
sufficient agitation to cause the coal to flow over the top 
of the tank would also carry over the fireclay. The screen 
installation suggested above would be less expensive and 
prove more successful, while the closed tank would be an 
experiment, that is doubtful, to say the least.” 
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West Virginia Firebosses’ 
Examination, 1916 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—If you were employed as fireboss in a gaseous 
mine how would you conduct your examination to ascer- 
tain the true condition of the mine? 

Ans.—Having ascertained that the mine fan was run- 
ning properly before descending the shaft, I would first 
proceed to the foot of the downcast or the main intake 
airway upon entering the mine, and note whether the 
usual volume of air was in circulation. From this point 
I would follow the intake air current to the mouth of the 
first split and proceed to examine the working places in 
order in each division or section of the mine, always 
following the air current, and entering each working 
place to examine the face and to make sure there is no 
gas accumulated therein and that the place is safe for 
work. 

The examination should include an inspection of the 
roof and coal face, noting also the condition of the timber 
supporting the roof, which may have been dislodged by 
the blasting of the coal the previous shift. Every place 
examined and found to be safe for work should be marked 
plainly by the fireboss and should show the date of the 
examination. If the place is found to be unsafe in any 
respect the fireboss must bar each entrance to such place 
by putting a danger signal at the opening, so as to prevent 
any person from entering the place unwarned. 

Ques.—What evidence would there be to show that you 
had examined all the working places therein ? 

Ans.—Besides the mark made by the fireboss at the 
working face of each place, giving the date of the examin- 
ation, and the absence of any danger signal at the mouth 
of the room, the fact that the place is not reported as 
unsafe for work by the fireboss in his record book at 
the bottom of the shaft or that the miner’s check 1s 
not removed from the board at the entrance of the mine 
is sufficient evidence that his place is safe for him to 
enter and proceed to work. 

Ques.—What, in your opinion, is a miner’s first duty 
on entering his working place in the morning? 

Ans.—Every miner should examine the roof and the 
face of the coal upon first entering his working place 
and before doing anything else. He should observe that 
no timbers have been knocked out or loosened by blasting 
the coal the night before. He should also sound the 
roof and make a careful examination to detect any loose 
pieces of slate, fault lines or slips that may appear in 
the roof. If any timber has been displaced, this should 
be reset before the miner proceeds to work, and any 
new timbers that may be required should be stood in 
place at the same time. On reaching the coal face, 
examining the roof as he goes, the miner should look 
for the mark of the fireboss on the face of the coal, 
showing that the place has been examined that morning 
and found to be safe, as required by law. This should 
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be done before proceeding to set any timbers that may 
be required. 

Ques—In your judgment, how often should the 
abandoned parts of a mine be examined ? 

Ans.—The frequency of the examination of abandoned 
parts of a mine will depend wholly on the conditions 
with respect to the extent of such abandoned workings, 
their condition and the circulation of the air current 
through them. Under reasonably safe conditions and 
where the return current of these places shows no 
particular increase in the percentage of gas present, it 
may not be necessary to enter and make a more thorough 
examination oftener than once a week. Under other 
conditions that render the abandoned parts of the mine 
a menace to safety, a careful examination of such places 
should be made regularly every day, to ascertain the 
condition of the roof strata, the possibility of falls and 
the accumulation of gas. 

Ques.—When making the examination of abandoned 
parts of a mine and finding an accumulation of explosive 
gas, what method would you adopt to remove the same 
or make the abandoned portions of the mine safe? 

Ans.—Where considerable gas has accumulated, all the 
men in that section of the mine should be withdrawn before 
any attempt is made to disturb or remove the gas. It 
may be necessary in such cases to remove all the men 
from the mine. Having done this and having safeguarded 
all entrances to the return airway to prevent men enter- 
ing the same, and having selected only experienced men 
equipped with good safety lamps, the work of removing 
the gas should be started from the intake end of that 
section. Having done this, the next step is to increase 
the volume of air entering the abandoned section and 
proceed to erect such brattices as may be necessary to 
carry the air forward and make it sweep the places where 
cas has accumulated. In this work it will be necessary 
to keep the lamps where they will be reasonably protected 
against a rush of gas due to roof falls and to watch the 
lamps carefully, advancing only as the condition of the 
air will permit. In this manner the gas should be driven 
from all places where it is lodged until its removal is 
complete. 

Ques.—In a gaseous mine where 160 persons are em- 
ployed, would you consider the ventilation sufficient 
providing the quantity of air in circulation is equal to 
150 cu.ft. per min per man? 

Ans.—This volume of air would meet the requirements 
of the state mining law of West Virginia, except as the 
mine inspector decided that more air was needed for the 
proper ventilation of the mine. This could be determined 
only by an examination of the mine to ascertain the 
condition of the air at the working face. Without 
this knowledge of existing conditions in the mine, it is 
impossible to answer this question, which will depend 
wholly on the purity of the air at the working face and 
its gaseous condition, in connection with the quantity, 
character and fineness of the dust suspended in the air 
current, 
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Washington, D. C. 


A petition asking for a modification of the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of last July involving the 
rates on coal from mines in Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky and 
Tennessee to many points in the Mississippi Valley has been 
filed with the Commission by the Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way Co.; the Alabama Great Southern; the Gulf & Ship 
Island; the Illinois Central; the Mobile & Ohio; the New 
Orleans & Northeastern; the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago; 
the Northern Alabama; the Southern; and the St. Louis: & 
San Francisco railroads. In the order of the commission of 
last year it was held that the advanced rates to all points in- 
volved from mines in Alabama were justified with the ex- 
ception of rates to certain points in Mississippi and Tennes- 
see, 

The petition just filed with the Commission states: 

“In working out said schedule of rates to points in the 
Mississippi Valley generally, your petitioners have been gov- 
erned by and have endeavored to maintain the rates to the 
sixteen specific points named in the order in I. & S. Docket 
No. 569, supra. To five of said points petitioners seek author- 
ity to establish as a part of the general readjustment, rates 
higher than those named in the order of the Commission, the 
said points and the said rates, taking Southern Railway 
Group 3 as illustrative, being as follows: 


To Rates Prescribed Rates Proposed 
Heol hl oe $1.45 1.60 
Fisestiespure., MISS. .....0..0. 8s 1250 1.60 
PMS VCC VLISSo .)sc5e vie es oe ole Sue 1,45 1.55 
Perret ERIE SR le doa eins oem whe. «, ous wuerecn 1.45 1.55 
BitmermrrsG, MISS). 1655s stele es 1.25 1.30 


“Petitioners respectfully show that rates less than those 
shown as proposed rates to the above stated points are so 
low as to work a hardship on petitioners, requiring not only 
what petitioners respectfully represent are unreasonably low 
rates but requiring no higher at intermediate points and 
largely destroying the consistent adjustment of rates through- 
out the territory generally, which petitioners and other car- 
riers involved are endeavoring to establish to the entire ter- 
ritory.;7 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Denial is made at the state Department of Mines, of news 
items appearing in the papers recently, to the effect that Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh has ordered that the 55 state mine inspec- 
tors, “must put in a full 8-hr. day every day but Sunday.” 

“Orders to the mine inspectors are issued by the Chief of 
the Department of Mines,” says James E. Roderick, chief of 
the department, “and not by the Governor who is too broad 
minded to interfere with the head of a department and his 
employees. “It would be ridiculous to issue an order of this 
kind, as the mine inspectors are now putting in from 6 to 8 
hr. each day in the mines, besides spending several hours at 
their offices at clerical work, ete., after returning there from 
them.” 

Mr. Roderick further states, that it would be almost im- 
possible to limit the hours of the mine inspectors, as in many 
emergencies, such as mine fires, floods, disasters, cave-ins, 
rescue work, ete., an inspector may be on duty almost con- 
stantly for several days, getting little rest or sleep. It was 
also pointed out that the inspectors are subject to call at any 
hour of the day or night in case of trouble and that it would 
be detrimental to the state inspection service to issue an order 
limiting the hours of the inspectors. 


The State Has No Claim 


That the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has no claim to 
excess charges collected by the coal operators and dealers 
under guise of protecting themselves because of the 2% per 
cent. tax on anthracite coal, since this was declared uncon- 
stitutional, was the opinion expressed recently by the At- 
torney General’s Department. 

This opinion is based on the escheat proceedings filed some 
months ago by an attache of the Auditor General’s Depart- 
ment as a precautionary measure for the state. 

Numerous requests for advice from coal operators who ad- 
mit having collected additional Sums in excess of the regular 
price are being answered now by the department through 
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Deputy Attorney General Hargest. He is advising such deal- 
ers that they are safe in refunding such money to the pur- 
chasers who paid the tax money. 

It is said at the Attorney General’s department that no 
escheat proceedings can be made by the state where persons 
who paid the money to dealers are known. The state can 
step in only in cases where the persons who paid such sums 
have died and left no heirs. Such cases are believed to be too 
few to warrant attention. 

Under this ruling each consumer must take up individually 
his own case with the dealers to whom the tax levy was 
paid. 


S234 Sha eer 


Coal Company Is Fined 

In imposing a fine of $100,000 upon the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co., in the United States District Court on Mar. 31, 
Judge Reilstab took occasion to outline the theory upon which 
the Federal Government seeks to prohibit rebating on the 
part of common carriers. The coal company had been found 
guilty on 27 counts charging it with accepting rebates from 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey on shipments of coal from 
Nesquehoning, Penn., to Elizabethport, N. J. 

The entire day’s session of the court was devoted to hear- 
ing testimony and argument in behalf of the coal company 
for leniency and the plea of the counsel for the Government 
that a substantial fine be imposed, both as punishment to 
the coal company and as a deterrent to other possible vio- 
lators of the interstate commerce law. 

Ex-Judge Beitler, counsel for the coal company, made a 
novel charge, namely, that the Central R.R., which was 
recently fined $200,000 for granting the rebates, had made no 
bona fide effort to defend the suit, but had, in fact, won a 
distinct victory through its conviction, notwithstanding the 
$200,000 fine. 

He added that by the decision declaring illegal the ’lateral 
allowances” claimed by the coal company under its lease, that 
corporation would lose $100,000 a year for the next 950 years, 
the life of the lease. He intmated the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey would be a corresponding gainer by the decision. 

Judge Reilstab, at this point, remarked that the imposition 
of a fine is, at best, a silly way to punish a wealthy corpora- 
tion. He deplored the apparent lack of respect for authority 
and disregard for the law manifested by the present genera- 
tion in business affairs and otherwise. ‘ 

“In my judgment,” said the Court, “there must be a sub- 
stantial fine. There must be a distinction observed as to the 
culpability as between the Central R.R. and the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. They did not benefit in the same 
manner, but both are legally and morally culpable.” 

Remarking that at one time the coal company was en- 
titled to concessions under its contract or lease, which was 
not a violation of the law when entered into, Judge Reilstab 
nevertheless emphasized that the policy of the Government 
had been changed respecting rebates and concessions by quasi 
public corporations. 

It has been unofficially announced that the coal company 
will appeal from the fine. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


East Seranton—A serious cave-in and flood in the Pine 
Brook colliery of the Scranton Coal Co. took place on Mar. 30. 
The cave-in occurred in Roaring Creek in Nay Aug Park and 
was about 6 ft. in diameter. The water from the creek flowed 
rapidly into the mine and help was called in an attempt to 
stem the tide. Baled hay, bags of sand, and anything else 
available was used and finally the flow of water was stopped. 
There were several men in the mine at the time, but all were 
gotten out safely. 


Jenkins—Now that the frost is leaving the ground the 
Butler colliery of the Hillside Coal and Iron Co. is bothered 
with surface water entering the mine, but owing to recent 
improvements officials are able to cope with the situation. 
Seeing the water accumulate they opened the dam inside and 
let the surplus run to Pennsylvana No. 4 shaft where the mam- 
moth pumps were able to handle it. A report gained circula- 
tion that much damage was done to the inner workings and 
many lives were endangered, but such was not the case. 
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Shamokin— Michael Schultz and George Lokokosie were re- 
cently blown down a breast at the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co.’s Henry Clay shaft by an explosion of gas 
when Lokokosie unscrewed the top of his safety lamp to 
light a cigarette. Both were badly burned. 


Hazleton—The United Mine Workers of District No. 7 have 
started a movement to open a codperative store here. Local 
No. 2077 is back of the campaign. 


Edwardsville—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co. has started the steel work on the new breaker at its 
Woodward colliery. This breaker will be constructed en- 
tirely of steel and concrete and when completed will be one of 
the biggest breakers in the anthracite region. For a number 
cf years this colliery led all others in output. 


Tamaqua— The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has 
prepared plans for the erection of a new modern coal breaker 
this coming summer to take the place of No. 11 breaker. 


Nescopeck—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is figuring on the 
driving of a $100,000 tunnel from the Hazleton basin through 
the Butler Mountain to the Nescopeck Creek. Action will not 
be taken until an agreement is reached between the miners 
and operators that is satisfactory. 


Plymouth—Breaker boys in the No. 8 colliery of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. declared a strike on Mar. 30 and tied up 
the operation because company Officials transferred a boy 
from No. 2 colliery to attend the “jigs”, instead of promoting 
one of the boys at No. 3 breaker. Union leaders have en- 
deavored to induce the boys to return to work, but they 
refuse. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—An explosion occurred Mar. 30 in the Robin- 
dale mine of the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. at Steward 
resulting in the death of eight men. This is believed to have 
been a gas explosion and was one of the most violent ever 
occurring in Pennsylvania. All bodies removed were badly 
mangled and burned. 


Monongahela—The trade in river coal has been steadily 
decreasing for some time and many of the barges and tow- 
boats which used to ply the river are now sent to the Kana- 
wha River field of West Virginia where coal is loaded for the 
southern trade. The recent removal of docks from this city 
and the fact that no repair work is being done on the fleet 
of empty craft moored at this place, leads many to believe 
that the coal trade by river to southern markets is about 
over. ‘ 

Charleroi—Coal exhaustion will shortly result in the per- 
manent suspension of the Schoenberger Mine of the Pitts- 
burgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. at Baird Station near Donora. 
This location which was an important producing center a few 
years ago is now showing evidences of depletion, and Baird 
Station as a mining village is beng vacated. 


Connellsville—With 88% per cent. of the ovens in opera- 
tion, the coke production recently aggregated 459,000 tons and 
shipments 456,000 tons. Spring freshets interfered some- 
what with shipments in the lower Connellsville region where 
most of the merchant operations are. This difficulty was not, 
however, as great as was expected. 


Belle Vernon—Miners in the Belle Vernon district are de- 
bating whether the screen system of pay or the proposed 
run of mine basis is the better for them. The proposed new 
scale submitted to the miners, as a result of the recent dis- 
trict convention in Pittsburgh is being hotly discussed, with- 
out any definite decision. At other mines along this valley 
the same problem is being considered. 


Indiana—The Imperial Coal Co., by a deal, which was re- 
cently consumated will handle the output of the Creamer 
Coal, Coke and Slate Co., of Creamer, Penn. The deal in- 
cludes the formation of the Diamond Smokeless Coal Co., for 
which an application for a charter has been filed, and which 
company will in turn lease the operating plant and part of 
the coal holdings, about 2,500 acres, of the Creamer company’s 
property in Indiana County. The deal will take in the new 
town of Charles, situated in the immediate vicinity. The 
incorporators of the new company are James P. Thomas, 
Frank D. Baker, Charles A. Owen, Phillip HE. Thomas, Ed- 
ward H. Zimmerman and H. A. Ling, all of Johnstown. The 
new company intends to enlarge the plant and push the oper- 
ation to full capacity. 


Pittsburgh—Most of the mines along the Monongahela 
River will continue to operate while the details of the new 
scale are being worked out. The run-of-mine scale will be 
installed on the 1%4-in. basis, payment to be made at a rate 
of 5 cents over the previous price for machine mined coal. 
Five per cent. additional will be paid on day and and dead 
work prices. The run-of-mine scale will be installed within 
90 days. 
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Irwin—Operators in the Irwin bituminous coal field on 
Apr. 1, posted notices at the various mines, of an increase in 
wages. The scale will be 90 cents for pick mining, a five-cent 
advance over the former rate. Machine cutting and loading 
is raised from 52 cents to 58 cents. These rates are for the 
net ton, meaning the screen system will prevail. Day labor 
is raised in proporton, drivers to receive $3.05 a day. The 
companies who have signed the new scale include the West- 
moreland Coal Co., Penn Gas Coal Co., Keystone Coal and Coke 
Co., Ocean Coal Co., Baltimore & Pittsburgh Coal Co., W. B. 
Skelly Coal Co., Adamsburg Coal Co. Export Coal Co., Manor 
Gas Coal Co., and Delmont Gas Coal Co. About 7,000 men are af- 
fected. The companies last year produced around 7,000,000 
tons of coal and coke. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville—The Panama mine of the Ben Franklin Coal 
Co. recently suspended operation owing to high water This 
mine shuts down when the water reaches approximately the 
30-ft. mark. 


Bluefield—Three men were killed and 20 injured by an 
explosion on Mar. 28 in the mine of the King Coal & Coke Co. 
at Kimball near here. A number of the injured were badly 
burned and are in a critical condition. 


Williamson—The Borderland Coal Co. mining on the Ken- 
tucky side of the Tug River but loading on the West Vir- 
ginia side, will build a new steel tipple to replace the one 
recently destroyed by fire. L. E. Armentrout is general man- 
ager at Borderland, W. Va. 


Powelton—The Mt. Carbon Co., Ltd., is opening a new mine 
90 ft. above the present one. G. H. Powell is general man- 
ager. A new tipple will be constructed. 


Leewood—The Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Josiah 
Keely, general manager, is displacing its compressed air 
plant with electric power purchased from the central station 
serving that field. 


Charleston—In an effort to relieve the car shortage which 
has for some months seriously hampered the coal industry, 
the West Virginia Public Service Commission has entered an 
order permitting all railroads in the state to increase demur- 
rage charges from $1 to $2 a day. The order became effective 
Apr. 1, and will continue in force until June 15. 


Fairmont—The contract for the construction of the Fair- 
mont & Bingamon R.R., from Hutchinson to Wyatt, a distance 
of six miles, has been awarded to the Miller Construction Co., 
of Lock Haven, Penn. The new line is a part of the Western 
Maryland system, and will connect with the Baltimore & 
Ohio near Hutchinson, serving as an outlet for the mines of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. at Wyatt. 

West Virginia coal operators, meeting here a few days 
ago, made preparations for fighting the proposed increase 
in freight rates on West Virginia coal at the hearing, 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on Apr. 24. It 
was declared that if the proposed increases are granted it 
would prove ruinous to the coal industry of the state. Arthur 
Hale, who becomes traffic manager of the Consolidation Coal 
Co. on May 18, C. H. Jenkins, president of the Central West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, and R. B. Isner consti- 
tute a conference committee which will have charge of the 
presentation of the coal operators’ side of the case at Wash- 
ington. The West Virginia Public Service Commission is as- 
sisting the coal men in the fight. 


ALABAMA ; 


Birmingham—C. H. Nesbit chief state mine inspector has 
announced that Alabama’s coal production for 1915 was 15,- 
266,331 tons, and the coke production 2,780,976 tons. The pro- 
duction is considered excellent as many furnaces were out and 


“many mines closed down during the first half of the year. 


Mr. Nesbit believes the coal production for 1916 will exceed 
17,000,000 tons and the coke 4,000,000 tons, judging from the 
past three months. Jefferson county produced about half of 
the state’s production. There were 63 deaths in coal mines 
of the state during 1915, or one death for every 242,321 tons 
of coal mined. The death record is the lowest since 1893. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—This city has been selected as the place of 
holding the next annual convention of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute, which has a membership of 350. The gathering will 
be held on May 12 and 13. One of the features of the meet- 
ing will be a first-aid contest to be staged in the stadium at 
the University of Kentucky. Mining companies from both the 
Eastern and Western fields have entered teams and it is ex- 
pected that $500 in prizes will be awarded. Kentucky ranks 
fifth in coal production and the eastern field is moving for- 
ward very rapidly. 
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Shawnee—A five-week strike at the Hanna-Essex Coal Co.’s 
mine at Pine Run ended after Secretary-Treasurer Savage, of 
the United Mine Workers of America, had conferred with 
both the operators and miners. He advised the men to go 
back to work. The strike was called when the mine com- 
mittee protested against the placing of one machine man. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The strike at several of the strip-pit operations 
in Jefferson county, which resulted in a small sized riot at 
Parlette, has been settled and the men are arranging to re- 
turn to work at once. The operators of all of the strip-pits 
got together to treat with the miners. An advance of 5 per 
cent. was given all men, which work by the day. The mini- 
mum wage for any man is $2.47 per day and the maximum 
$2.98. Steam engineers which are in a separate class are given 
an advance from 45 to 50 cents an hour for 8 hr. work. The 
companies signing were the Beech Flat Coal Co., the Modern 
Mining Co., the Piney Fork Coal Co., and the Witch Hazel 
Coal Co. Another operation, the Hopedale Mining Co., backed 
by Pittsburgh capitalists will soon start operations a mile 
west of the plant of the Modern Mining Co. 

A strong organization has been effected among oper- 
ators in the Pittsburgh No. 8 district for the purpose of 
gathering statistical information as to the cost of produc- 
ing coal. This information will be gathered by expert account- 
ants and one of the objects will be to educate the various 
operators in the district as to the cost of producing coal. It 
is claimed that operators in that district as well as other min- 
ing regions have been deceiving themselves as to the cost 
of producing coal and have been doing business at a loss. The 
plan of organization is modeled after the Illinois Operators 
Association. C. P. White, formerly connected with the Carne- 
gie Fuel Co., of Minneapolis has been selected as secretary of 
the organization. 


INDIANA 


Clinton—It was supposed the chief opposition to the ac- 
ceptance of the mine-run basis of paying miners in the 
Indiana field would come from this and the Terre Haute fields. 
The referendum votes so far taken by the locals are strongly 
in favor of acceptance. Operators are preparing to rebuild 
or remodel tipples, so that the weighing will be above the 
screens. 


Princeton—The drivers in the Princeton mine, who went 
on strike because one of them was discharged, returned to 
work, after a week’s idleness, during which 350 miners were 
also forced out. The state board is to settle the trouble. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—The St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co. has been 
granted a temporary writ of injunction against the tax col- 
lector of Caseyville Township, restraining him from collect- 
ing $1,201.33 taxes assessed against the company on its capi- 
tal stock. The company alleges that the assessment, made 
by the Board of Review, was without authority. A number 
of other corporations have resorted to the same procedure. 


Hillsboro—The Kortkamp Coal Co. is confronted by two 
sets of claimants, under the State Compensation Act, for the 
benefits for the death of Harry M. Enos, an employee of the 
company, who died Dec. 8, 1915, from injuries. J. E. Tanner, 
of Springfield, state arbitrator of the Industrial Board, has 
been taking testimony here. The claim was first filed by 
Enos’ widow, Mrs. Caroline Enos, on behalf of herself and 
her two children. When the case was called the children of 
Enos by a former marriage presented their claim, which is 
based on the allegation that his second marriage was null 
because it took place within a year from the time that he 
was divorced. The amount to be awarded is about $3,500, 
equivalent to four years’ earnings of the deceased. 


Springfield—Co6perative stores established in many IIli- 
nois mining towns have not proven a success, according to a 
report that has just been made by Frank Farrington, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of Illinois. The report deals 
with 27 stores in existence at the time that it was compiled. 
Farrington says the stores are not being supported sufficiently 
to make them a permanent success. Two, one at Peoria and 
one at Streator, had to discontinue because of lack of patron- 
age. An attempt is being made to establish one of the stores 
in Belleville. 

MISSOURI 


Kansas City—The Kansas state board of administration 
has given permission for the mining department of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, at Lawrence, to sink a mine there. A. C. 
Terrill, professor of mining, at the college, announces that 
this will be done in order to give practical instruction and 
real practice to mining students at the University. 
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H. H. Lineaweaver & Co., Inc., coal operators, has been 
appointed line sales agent for the Corbin Coal Co. 


A. W. Hamilton, manager of the St. Louis Branch of the 
Peabody Coal Co., is confined to St. Lukes hospital, St. Louis, 
having recently undergone an operation. He is reported as 
doing well. 

William W. Heintz on Apr. 1 assumed the duties of secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Berwind Fuel Co. with office in the 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill, succeeding Victor R. 
White, resigned. 

Charles A. Owens and James P. Thomas, president and 
vice-president of the Imperial Coal Co., have opened offices in 
the Widener Building, Philadelphia, to look after the inter- 
ests of the company. 


J. A. Jeffries, general manager of the Kerens-Donnewald 
Coal Co., St. Louis, returned to his home in St. Louis recently 
from Springfield, Ill., where he had been in a hospital several 
weeks from injuries received in a railroad wreck. 


J. J. Wolfersperger, who recently resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Yampa Valley Coal Co., at Oak Creek, Routt 
County, Colo., is visiting his father at Sterling, Ill., and ex- 
pects to make a business trip to Colorado early in April. 


Dr. William F. Rittman, inventor of a process for obtain- 
ing a greater yield of gasoline from crude oil, recently re- 
signed as chemical engineer in the Bureau of Mines, to be- 
come vice-president and acting head of a new corporation now 
being organized in Pittsburgh to manufacture gasoline. 


E. G. Lawrence, for several years sales manager in Chi- 
cago for the Lumaghi and Williamson County Coal com- 
panies, will succeed to the duties of general sales manager at 
the St. Louis offices in place of J. J. O’Donnell, resigned. Mr. 
O’Donnell will assume a similar position with the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co., of St. Louis. 


J. H. Hall, superintendent of the Elkhorn Coal Co.’s mine at 
Kona Station, is in a Lexington, Ky., hospital, receiving treat- 
ment for a dangerous bullet wound which he received while 
playing the peacemaker during a fight at Kona Station on the 
evening of Mar. 30. Sam Marcum, a well driller, is dead. Mar- 
cum is alleged to have attacked Edward L. Williams, a clerk 
at the store in Kona. 


Francis O. Froeb, wholesale leather dealer of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been appointed receiver for the Clay County Block 
Coal Co., operating a mine at Coal Bluff, Vigo County, Ind. 
It is alleged the company has an indebtedness of $70,000 long 
past due. The company is said to be hampered by a lack of 
capital, the property being a good one. It was formerly 
owned by the Ehrmann Coal Co., of Terre Haute. 


Cc. D. Boyd, of Knoxville; Tenn., who for the past 11 years 
has been general freight agent, in charge of the traffic de- 
partment of the Atlanta-Cincinnati division of the Louisville 
& Nashville R.R., has been appointed general coal and coke 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville System, with headquarters 
at Louisville, Ky. This is a new position created on account 
of the great development of the coal fields in Kentucky, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Illinois, Virginia and Indiana served 
by this railroad. 
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Mine Car. J. E. Renshaw, Coalburg, Ala. 1,175,178, Mar. 
14, 1916. Filed June 7, 1915. Serial No. 32,798. 

Miners’ Safety Lamp. W. Best, Morley, Eng. 1,176,423, 
Mar. 21, 1916. Filed Dec. 1, 1915. Serial No. 64,422. 

Gas Producer. B. Versen, Dortmund, Germany. 1,175,844, 


Filed Nov. 3, 1913. Serial No. 799,018. 
E. C. Morgan, Morgan Park, Ill. 1,175,- 
Filed June 27, 1910. Serial No. 569,169. 
Miners’ Gas Burning Lamp. F. E. Baldwin, New York, N. Y. 
1,174,035, Mar. 7, 1916. Filed Feb. 2, 1912. Serial No. 675,026. 
Smoke Consumer. O. W. King, Fort Worden, Wash. 1,176,- 
465, Mar. 21, 1916. Filed Dec. 19, 1914. Serial No. 878,075. 
Mine Breathing Apparatus. W. E. Gibbs, New York, N. Y. 
1,176,711, Mar. 21, 1916. Filed July 9, 1915. Serial No. 38,880. 
Hollow Grate Bars. R. Grabowsky, Hanover, Germany. 
1,177,320, Mar. 28, 1916. Filed June 29, 1915. Serial No. 36,980. 


Mar. 14, 1916. 


Mining Machine. 
O71, Mar. 14, 19162 
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Automatie Mine-Car Stop and Release. 
Worden; Ill... 1,176,123, Mars 211916: 
Serial No. 789,867. 


Mine Car. M.S. Simpson, assignor to Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,176,782, Mar. 28, 1916. Filed July 29, 
1915. Serial No. 42,656. 

Apparatus for the Electric Transmission 


Speech in Mines. 
Mar. 14, 1916. 


W. K. Anderson, 
Filed Sept. 15, 1913. 


of Signs or 
J. H. Reineke, Bochum, Germany. 1,175,082, 
Filed July 16, 1912. Serial No. 709,660. 
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Duquoin, 111.—The Forester Coal and Coke Co. of Duquoin 
recently awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaeffer Co. 
for a Rands loading boom for installation at the company’s 
tipple. 


Port Clinton, Penn.—It is reported that the transportation 
of coal via the Schuylkill Canal will be delayed until late in 
the spring or until the culm washed into the channel by 
the winter floods can be removed. 


Philadelphia, Pern.—On Apr. 1, the Cambria Steel Co. took 
up offices to the Widener Building. W. S. Ottinger, formerly 
assistant general manager of sales, has been placed in charge 
of tne advertising of this company. 





Hallidayboro, Ill.—The Jackson Coal Co. expects to remodel 
its tipple and coal washing plant and install various im- 
provements at Hallidayboro. The Roberts & Schaeffer Co. 
of Chicago has been given a contract for this work. 


Ehrenfeld, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corpor- 
ation recently awarded the Roberts & Schaeffer Co., of Chi- 
cago, a contract for a Marcus patent picking screen and coal 
handling equipment for installation at this firm’s mine. 





Birmingham, Ala.—Arrangements are being made by James 
Galey, chairman of the reorganization committee, for the 
reorganization of the Sheffield Coal and Iron Co. It is proposed 
to obtain about $1,000,000 new capital by issuing new securi- 
ties to present bond and stockholders. 


Boston, Mass.—The “Jerome Jones,’’ the  five-masted 
schooner recently launched at Bath, Me., has been chartered to 
earry a cargo of 2,500 tons of coal from Norfolk, Va., to the 
River Platte, at a freight of $20 per ton. A similar charter 
has been given the five-masted schooner ‘Harwood Palmer.” 


Vancouver, B. C.—C. F. Law, manager in British Columbia 
and Alberta for the interests of Lord Rhonda, advises that 
the coal magnate is ready to negotiate with the British gov- 
ernment to construct a line of railway from Prince George 
into the Peace River country for a distance of 450 miles. 


Montgomery, W. Va.—The New River Collieries Co. has 
contracted with the Diamond Construction Co. of Huntington 
for 25 first-class miners dwellings. It will let the contract in 
the next few days for a new hotel with 26 bedrooms, all of 
good type. This firm will also build a modern amusement hall 
with bowling alleys, billiard rooms, ete. 


New York, N. Y.—B. Nicoll & Co., Singer Building, New 
York, has been appointed exclusive sales agent for the coal 
from the Dorothy and Sarita Mines as well as that from the 
Annabelle Mines formerly owned by the Four States Coal and 
Coke Co. M. F. McDermott, formerly manager of sales for 
the Four States company has become associated with B. Nicoll 
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Jefferson City, Mo.—The Public Service Commission has 
eancelled the maximum and mileage rate schedules enacted 
by the Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain railroads, and 
ordered them to restore the blanket or zone rates on coal to 
enable the more distant mines to secure a market. Under 
the proposed schedule some rates were advanced from $1 to 
$1.75 per ton, which brought forth strong protests. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Pickands, Mather & Co., of Cleveland, who 
practically control the harbor fueling on Lake Erie, have 
announced the following uniform prices for all ports: $2.95 
net for three-quarter, $2.85 for mine-run, $2.75 for nut and 
$2.40 for slack, from the car dump and 15c. extra from the 
lighter. A cargo price has also been fixed at $2.50 for lump, 
$2.40 for three-quarter, $2.30 for mine-run and $1.80 (gross) 
for slack. 


Huntington, W. Va.—All previous coal-loading records es- 
tablished by the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. were broken when 
2,494,250 tons of coal was loaded in the month of March. 
During the past month 42,520 more tons of coal was loaded 
than in January, which up until March was the record month. 
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Bight hundred sixty-nine thousand nine hundred forty-five 
more tons of coal was loaded during March than in the same 
period last year. 


Oliphant, Penn.—One hundred thousand tons of coal which 
has been in storage at Oliphant for the past several months 
was recently sold by the Hudson Coal Co. to the Standard Oil 
Co. The price paid is not known but is said to be some- 
where around $2 per ton. Work of shipping the coal has al- 
ready commenced and it will be delivered to plants in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Ohio. This is believed to be the 
largest amount of coal ever purchased in a single trans- 
action. 


Columbus, Ohio—The committee to have charge of the 
arrangements for the annual meeting of the Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana Coal Association, which will.be held at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, Aug. 1, 2 and 3, has been appointed. C. M. Anderson, of 
Columbus, is chairman; Charles T. Harther, of Toledo, treas- 
urer, and B. F. Nigh, secretary of the association, secretary. 
It is promised that the program will be more pretentious than 
ever before. <A fine entertainment program will also be 
arranged. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
of Pennsylvania is planning to bring the 1916 convention of 
the coal men to Philadelphia. It was also stated that when 
the 1915 convention adjourned at Wilmington the matter of 
selecting the time and place for the next convention was 
left to the officers of the body to settle. Philadelphia has 
not had the convention for many years, and efforts are being 
made to take the Pennsylvania retailers there for the annual 
conclave and outing. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—An order was recently made by Ref- 
eree James M. Anderson for an immediate private sale of the 
plant and properties of the bankrupt Dayton Coal and Iron 
Co. Under the terms of the order, the sale is to be conducted 
by W. A. Allen, into whose hands the entire assets of the 
bankrupt firm were recently transferred. Mr. Allen is to dis- 
pose of the property at private sale for cash, subject to the 
approval of the referee. The value placed upon the property 
by appraisers was $725,377.50. 





Boston, Mass.—The Darrow Mann Co., of Boston, is steadily 
increasing its fleet. In addition to the three new steamers 
now building at Camden, N. J., and to be delivered about 
June 1, this firm has placed a contract for two other steamers 
369 ft. long with capacity tonnage of 8,500. They will be con- 
structed by the New York Shipbuilding Co., of Camden, N. J. 
This concern has also recently purchased two lake steamers, 
the “Selwyn Eddy” and “Harvey Brown,” 4,500 tons each. 
They will be brought to the coast soon and used in the coal 
trade. 


Philadelphia, Pemn.—With but one or two exceptions the 
month of February was the most successful in the history of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. The gross 
receipts for the month were $3,508,006, as compared with $1,- 
890,585 for February, 1915, or an increase of $1,617,420. The 
surplus for the month after deduction of operating. expenses 
was $216,569, as compared with a deficit of $164,530 for Feb- 
ruary, 1915. It is intimated that the month of March will even 
make a much better showing than this, and is only likely to be 
exceeded in the amount of tonnage moved in the month of 
March, 1902. 


Toronto, Ont.—At the annual meeting of the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Co., at New Glasgow, N. S., on Mar. 29, Col. 
Thomas Cantley, the president, in reviewing the operations of 
the company, stated that owing to shortage of steamers for 
transportation and skilled labor, mining was not carried on 
so vigorously as in former years, the total coal output being 
618,103 tons, or 134,050 tons less than the previous year. 
Of this 284,971 tons, or 110,323 tons more than during the 
previous year was used in the iron and steel and other 
plants. The coal consumption of the company on account of 
larger operations was likely to show a further increase this 


year, so that coal sales in the market would be comparatively 
small. 





St. Louis, Mo.—R. W. Ropiequet, of Belleville, Ill., attorney 
for the Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau, of St. Louis, filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington recently 
a brief in support of the operators’ protest against the 
proposal of the Southern Ry. and the Chicago & Alton to 
increase the rates on bituminous coal from $1.90 to $2.10 per 
ton from mines in the Belleville district to Kansas City and 
other Missouri points. Attorney Ropiequet contends that the 
roads have not attempted to justify the increase and argues 
that all the evidence submitted by the carriers tends to up- 
hold the reasonableness of the $1.90 rate. The rate was 
formerly $2.05. The carriers voluntarily reduced it to $1.80 
Now they want to raise it again. 
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General Review 


Anthracite offered at concessions and uncertainty is the 
predominating note. Bituminous weaker and hinging largely 
on the labor conferences. Exports heavy. Lake opening de- 
layed. Middle Western situation dull and large number of 
mines suspending operations, 


Anthracite—A peculiar deadlock exists between buyers and 
sellers in the hard-coal trade. The continuation of the winter 
price schedule has caused the dealers to hold off buying, while 
operators are indifferent about making sales owing to the 
uncertainty concerning the labor negotiations, and even go 
so far as to warn buyers that all quotations may be with- 
drawn. Buying at the moment is confined to consuming in- 
terests who always stock up at this time of the year, and 
who are adhering to their usual practice, though in a re- 
stricted way. It has recently developed that large blocks of 
individual coal have been offered at substantial reductions on 
the regular circular, though indications are that very little 
business has been done even with these inducements. The 
uncertainties in the bituminous trade have tended to stiffen 
up the steam grades, while embargoes against New England 
shipments continue as rigid as ever. 


Bituminous—With the mining interests professing a firm 
belief that the wage conferences in the central Pennsylvania 
district will wind up in a disagreement, there is a distinct 
note of suspense and uncertainty in trade circles. In spite of 
these conditions prices have shown a weakening tendency, 
except to points where embargoes are in effect, though it is 
noted .that some interests are withdrawing options, and it is 
difficult to see where other factors will be able to meet their 
contract obligations in event of a deadlock at the wage con- 
ference. 


Exports—The export movement over the Hampton Roads 
piers continues very heavy, though it has not attained to the 
record-breaking proportions of last August. The announce- 
ment that the British Government would requisition a num- 
ber of vessels to go to South America for grain caused the 
most perceptible reaction in vessel rates to that point for a 
long time; the reopening of the Panama Canal has been a 
further contributing influence toward an easier freight mar- 
ket, but in other directions freights are stiffer, if anything, it 
being almost impossible to obtain charters to Huropean ports 
because of the heavy demand for grain and other cargo. 


Lake Trade—Ice conditions are unusually severe on the 
Lakes and former hopes of an early opening have been defi- 
nitely abandoned; shipping cannot get underway before the 
middle of the month at the earliest, though loading is being 
started at some of the ports. In the meantime, the current 
situation continues quiet but rather uncertain. There is a 
tendency to force the market in order to keep the mines run- 
ning and hold the mine organizations together in anticipation 
of an active demand later. Buying, on the other hand, is 
more restricted, domestic consumption having practically 
ceased with the advent of spring, while steam users are draw- 
ing largely on the reserves accumulated in anticipation of a 
possible suspension. As a result, consignment coal is more 
plentiful and more difficult to move, before demurrage accrues. 


Middle West—The market is dull, many of the large steam 
consumers now drawing on their supplies of storage coal, 
while a number of mines are preparing to close down tem- 
porarily. However, prices are holding firm, except on an 
occasional tonnage of consignment coal that has to be sacri- 
ficed in order to avoid demurrage. The uncertainty in the 
labor situation, the New York agreement apparently being 
uniformly unsatisfactory to all concerned, is causing some 
uneasiness. Negotiations on new contracts are progressing 
in a satisfactory manner, the basis ranging from 5 to 10c. 
above last year’s figures. A large number of contracts have 
been concluded in the past week or two, particularly for 
Lake coal, prices on which are understood to be somewhat 
above the figures mentioned. Lake shippers are impatiently 
waiting the opening of navigation and a heavy rush of coal is 
expected. 


A Year Ago—Heavy movement of anthracite, but the out- 
look is not encouraging. Bituminous slightly firmer, though 
buyers predict a further recession. Some large contracts still 
open. No improvement in the prospects for the Lake trade. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston’ News Bureau—The situation continues as favorable 
as could be expected in view of the world-wide war. It is 
evident that the position of the allies is improving more than 
that of the Germans, and the world is happier because of this. 
We are coming up now to the question of crops, and at the 
moment this is not too encouraging, although with the excep- 
tion of winter wheat, it is too early to form any valued 
opinion. We in this country are particularly fortunate. We 
are doing an enormous business, as is shown by the increased 
return upon invested capital, and we are sane with it all. We 
are strengthening our position all along the line. There is 
every reason, however, for the unusual conservatism every- 
where manifested. It is not only a question as to the length 
of the war, but it is a question of the crops, of the tariff, of 
the political situation. 


Iron Age—March brought the production of American iron 
and steel to new and astonishing figures, so that the rate for 
pig iron is now practically 40,000,000 tons, and for steel ingots 
43,000,000 to 44,000,000 tons. At the same time mills made no 
headway in March in overtaking orders; some of them fell 
farther behind. Significant in its bearings on rail prices and 
expectations of the duration of large consumption of steel is an 
announcement just made by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion that its rail-making subsidiaries “have decided to main- 
tain the present prices until May 1, 1916, as to rails sold for 
delivery up to May 1, 1917, but will make no commitments 
beyond that date.” 


Bradstreet—After eight months of steady expansion trade 
still continues on the up grade, and its chief characteristic 
is sustained activity. More seasonable weather has come 
along to stimulate retail distribution; the old plaint of lack of 
materials, as well as of car shortages, is as loud as ever; 
prices keep on rising, practically every report speaking of 
this feature as a factor that fails to discourage business. 
Indeed, fear of still higher prices causes purveyors to con- 
tinue to rush buying, to actually bid up the markets against 
themselves, and to completely overturn the long-practiced 
policy of buying from hand to mouth that prevailed in the 
years following 1907. 


Dun—It is reassuring, at a time of unprecedented busi- 
ness activity, that conservatism is increasing rather than di- 
minishing. Confidence is widespread in the continuance of 
record-breaking achievements in production and distribution, 
but there is now a more general disposition to avoid specu- 
lative excesses and to guard against over-extension in any 
quarter. This spirit of caution is manifested in the efforts 
to check the rapid rise of prices in the steel industry, as 
well as in the textile markets and other leading lines. Com- 
mercial failures this week in the United States, are 381 against 
380 last week, 327 the preceding week and 472 the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Domestic wool sold 
during the week under review would show a loss if sold on a 
basis of the prices for new contracts, because the ideas of the 
growers are still so high. When the cheap Australian wools 
have been absorbed, the manufacturers will turn more to the 
domestic wools. The woolen-goods market has not been very 
active during the week. The productive capacity is sold up 
more than most purchasers realize and upon this condition 
the price situation is likely to hinge. There has been a 
much greater number of inquiries for merchandise for export 
purposes. 

Dry Goods Economist—Considering that many manufactur- 
ers are not seeking orders at present trade has been fairly 
active during the week. Jobbers, as a rule, have their men 
on the road to obtain orders for fabrics for next fall and 
winter, as well as for current demands on those goods and 
on others. In several lines, however, manufacturers realize 
that due to the backward spring retailers have not yet had a 
chance to dispose of their initial stocks of seasonable 
goods. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale shipments of dry 
goods show a considerable increase over those of the corres- 
ponding week of past years. Road sales for both immediate 
and future delivery are in greater volume. More customers 
have been in to the market. Prices are firm, and the mer- 
chandise situation is reaching an acute stage in some lines. 
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Pail 


BOSTON 


Apprehension over the extra tonnage of Pocahontas and 
New River that is likely to be thrown to New England because 
of railroad congestion. Georges Creek available only in small 
quantities. Pennsylvania shippers upset by labor uneasiness. 
Anthracite deliveries still slow. 


Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River at Hampton Roads 
continue the even course of the past few months, output 
somewhat less than normal on account of the shortened 
supply of boats, but movement good and dispatch excellent. 
Cargoes are coming forward on new contracts but there is a 
decided lull in spot business. Apparently there is no longer 
any pretense of asking $3 f.o.b. and actual quotations range 
from $2.75@2.85. Equally there is little doing on new 
contracts except in scattered instances where either buyer or 
seller controls marine transportation. 

The Georges Creek shippers are apparently making no 
effort to sell. The output is still very much curtailed by the 
inadequate car supply and it would not be surprising to hear 
soon that the distributors are sold up for the year. Dribbling 
amounts are now coming through to Philadelphia and New 
York to fill the more pressing requisitions but no surplus is 
looked for until trade conditions are very much different. 
Fleet units belonging to the largest shippers are still loading 
Pocahontas and New River more or less regularly at Hampton 
Roads. 

The Pennsylvania grades, particularly those in the central 
districts, are apparently on the edge of a flurry. A hitch in 
labor negotiations has caused some of the interests to with- 
draw options and at certain points it would take very little to 
start a small panic. The uncertainties of labor supply are 
enough to make operators very wary on commitments. The 
steam trade from New York and Philadelphia is certainly very 
much upset at this writing. Those with contracts already 
made are wondering whether they will be able to get the 
coal. In sympathy with the current situation prices have 
advanced 20@25c., even on the grades less favorably known; 
that is, f.o.b. mines in scattered instances for prompt shipment. 


Anthracite—Shipments to New England continue to be 
very slow. Practically all the shippers are from 30 to 60 days 
behind on their orders. Milder weather is about the only 
encouraging sign to those dealers who have been down to 
bare boards much of the time since Jan. 1. Buyers are also 
waking up to the fact that there are now fewer sources of 
supply than formerly and even those with barges available 
have had their fleets somewhat reduced during the last two 
seasons. 

It is evident too that unfavorable weather has a very 
direct effect on output at the mines through the irregular 
dumping at the loading piers. Thick northeasterly weather 
early this week has again interfered with the movement of 
boats. The Penobscot and Kennebec Rivers opened to naviga- 
tion on Apr. 1, rather earlier than was expected and that only 
increases the pressing demand for domestic sizes. Broken and 
the buckwheats are in very short supply. The steam sizes 
are likely to meet with strong demand all season in this 
territory on account of the high price of bituminous. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfield): 2 0.j2...). «5 $2.65@3520' $2:95@8°50 ©] S22 $1.40@1.90 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.85@3.25 3.15@3.65 .......... 1.60@2.10 
Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.75@2.85 f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and on cars at Boston and 
Providence, $5.25@5.75. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite demand quiet but steady. 
for present needs. Bituminous situation 
embargoes partly removed. 


Production sufficient 
easy. Tidewater 


Anthracite—Mild weather and continuation of mine opera- 
tions has resulted in a quiet market. There is a steady call 
for supplies but the demand is not urgent. Shippers are able 
to make deliveries without much trouble. The announcement 
that the mines would work after Apr. 1, notwithstanding the 
failure of the subcommittee to reach an agreement, had its 
effect upon dealers and orders are slower. 

Nearly all the loading docks here are free of embargoes 
and some shippers claim that coal is being received faster 
than it can be loaded into bottoms. Shipments to points along 
the Sound are being rushed. Embargoes all-rail to New 
England remain unchanged and there are shippers who say 
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that it will take 60 days to relieve the situation there after 
the embargoes are lifted. 

Operations at the mines are not active and if the movement 
was free the present production would fall short of the 
demand. 

Company’s tidewater prices are held firm with an occa- 
sional cut of 10c. by individuals to unload. Demand for 
prepared coals is well balanced but the call for the steam 
sizes is not so insistent as last week. Pea coal is bringing 
company circular. The smaller coals continue active. 


Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports follow: 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken..... $5.05. Sree eee oe PERL her $3.50 $3.50@3.50: 

Egg. «ae 5.30 $5.30@5.30 Buck...... 2D 3.00@3.25 

Stove.... 5.30 5 SOS oO a hice ase. ae 2.25 2.15@2.25 

Nut... bye} 5.55@5.55 Barley..... 1.75 2.00@2.10 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—The bituminous market seems to have settled 
down to a summer basis. There is no great activity and 
production is light. Shipments from the docks in the New 
York harbor are plentiful and with a good supply on hand 
prices are not as strong. Loaded boats are not in such great 
demand. 

Shipments to line points are slow, embargoes especially in 
New England making it almost impossible to get coal forward, 
to some points. Water transportation to New England and 
points along the Sound is better. Prices at the mines for 
shipment on the Eastern roads are easy because of the com- 
paratively few points to which coal can be sent. The failure 
of the scale committee in Philadelphia to arrive at a new 
agreement for the Central Pennsylvania miners has had an 
effect upon the local market. Contracts are being closed with 
prices from 25 to 30c. above last year’s rates. Some buyers 
continue to hold off expecting still lower prices than now 
prevail. 

Labor supply continues to be a source of worry to the 
operators and cars are also scarce. Inquiries are numerous 
for export but bottoms are scarce and freight rates high. 

Quotations for various coals, gross tons, f.o.b. tidewater 
follow: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.60@3.75 $3.60@3.75 $3.60@3.75 $2.15@2.20 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.40@3.60 3.40@3.60 3.40@3.60 1.85@2.05 


Clearfield: Medium...... 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50  (.....5)5) 1.70@1.95 
South Forks \-8 ee seer 8.50@3.75. 0. 2 eee 1.95@2.20 
Nanty Glo....7).! cheated (6 OD @SS60 0 es i ne 1.80@2.05 
Somerset County: Me- 

dium. 0. sae 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 1.70@1.95 
Quemahoning? NGih i ane: Medien sein 3.45@3.60 3.45@3.60 1.90@2.05 
West Virginia Fairmont } .......... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.25@1.35 
Fairmont, Miners. ae eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.15@1.25 
Western Maryland....... 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.55@1.70 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite orders slump badly but Mareh prices continue. 
Short time at collieries likely. Cut prices develop few orders. 
Hituminous almost at a standstill and prices drop. 

Anthracite—It appears as though many operators will 
soon have to close down on account of lack of orders. The 
dealers show little interest at the prevailing prices while 
the operators claim they do not know how long their mines 
will be in operation and even these quotations may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice. Conditions seem to indi- 
cate the strong possibility of trouble, but the dealers have 
large stocks and. are seemingly indifferent. The general 
public, however, is getting uneasy and laying in extra sup- 
plies, particularly those who usually take advantage of the 
regular April reduction. If it were not for this business the 
retail men would be practically idle. 

Reports became quite numerous this week that the individ- 
uals were offering large blocks of coal at a considerable reduc- 
tion from the March circular. These seem to be made very 
quietly, as most dealers when pressed refused to divulge the 
source. Nevertheless this has ben verified in quite a number 
of instances and there can be no doubt that stove coal, for in- 
stance, has been offered at $3.90, or 20c. under the prevailing 
price while numerous offers are noted at $4. Probably the 
biggest cut has been on egg coal, which has been sold at 
reductions of 30@40c.. per ton, while chestnut has been quoted 
at $4.10. But despite these low offers very few orders have 
been placed, as the dealers seem to believe that they will get 
the regular April prices in the course of a week or so. Pea 
coal has also been quoted at less than $2.55, though this was 
on inferior grades, as this size continues in very strong de- 
mand. The uncertain conditions in the bituminous market 
makes the steam sizes hold on wonderfully well, especially 
buckwheat. The concerns who had contracts for steam sizes 
which expired on Mar. 31 seem satisfied with the arrangement 
of continuing the contract price for such shipments as are 
made in April. Most of the industrial plants have large 
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reserve stocks and they will be able to withstand a suspension 
of several weeks should it come. 

The embargo on tide coal at Port Richmond is being lifted 
occasionally and quite a good tonnage of coal is going forward 
to coastwise points especially New England. 

Collections continue good, and the shippers have their 
outstanding accounts at the lowest ebb for some years. Much 
of this is due, however, to the large credits being made for 
the state tax. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for line 
shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

PSTOICD Is ds dataisie'so.c'6 0 $3.60 $4.85 PBs. ait aretiteoanscreices $2.55 $3.30 

NESE ee eranS Sv: aie ini:e ais’ « 3.85 5.10 Buckwheat......... 1.55 2.30 

he Ee eee ae 4.10 5.10 RICOR To chs che hla cae .90 1.80 

Chestnut..........- 4.25 5.35 Barloy aes, sale sierra -55 1.30 
Bituminous—The present is a time of suspense. The con- 


sumer is not buying, the operator is not particularly anxious 
to take orders, not knowing how long he will have anything 
to sell, and the miners of the Central District seem to be 
equally uncertain about working. No progress has been made 
at the conference and most of the mining interests believe 
that the meeting will adjourn and that the mines will sus- 
pend. In spite of these conditions prices continue to fall, 
although the latest decline is not so violent. The biggest 
change was a shading of from 10@15c. on some of the Fair- 
mont grades. A few of the other coals, principally the Penn- 
sylvanias, declined only 5c. a ton, while the others remained 
stationary. The decline here is due entirely to the fact that 
this city is plentifully supplied with coal, as the embargoes 
against shipments out of this territory are only: opened a 
few days at a time and not enough coal passes to materially 
relieve the congested situation. West Virginia shippers are 
badly handicapped by the car supply. The shippers are chafing 
under what they consider several instances of inequitable 
treatment and are threatening suits if they are compelled to 
pay demurrage. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, are about as 
follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, ¢......... $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas,mine-run.. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.05@1.10 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.30@1.35 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.30@1.35 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.15@1.25 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.05@1.10 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Dumpings for week show up well. Total movement for 
March amounts to 1,393,859 tons. Virginian Ry. breaks prev- 
ious records. 

Dumpings for the last week of March were heavy, although 
the movement herein has not been quite so large as antici- 
pated. There is a fair accumulation of coal at Tidewater, 
with considerable vessel tonnage overdue. The demand dur- 
ing the week has not been so heavy for spot cargoes, although 
there has been some few sales made. Prices are practically 
unchanged. 

Dumpings over the three piers at Hampton Roads for 
March totaled 1,393,859 tons, of which the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. handled 626,880 tons, the Virginian Ry. 389,301 tons and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 377,678 tons. The dumpings of the 
Virginian Ry. make a record month for that road by about 
8,000 tons and places it in second place in the dumpings for 
the month. The Norfolk & Western Ry. has again failed to 
dump as much as the combined figures of the other two roads. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 





Railroad Mar.4 Mar.11 Mar.18 Mar. 25 Apr. 1 
Norfolk & Western.... 119,920 126,540 142,223 165,608 145,941 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 84,849 15,525 60 412 90,095 98,495 
MECN SE ts, 5 v5 00s 66,912 68,598 104,810 103,055, — vacAee- 

ERS oat etal. oe o es 271,681 269,663 307,445 S09; 758i oF tee. 
BALTIMORE 


Anthracite trade almost at a standstill. Bituminous busi- 
ness light. Exports decline due to vessel delays. 

' The fact that there will be no reduction in the anthracite 
circular here is the cause of the stagnation in the trade. Bi- 
tuminous conditions are none of the best. The embargo to St. 
Georges was lifted part of last week, but there is still much 
congestion on the railroads, and considerable cheap coal of- 
fering for immedate line delivery. Contract prices hold firm, 
and the better grade steam coals, even on spot sales, are usu- 
ally fairly steady. 

Prices to the trade, mine basis, are as follows: Georges 
Creek Tyson, $1.65; Miller Vein, $1.40; Quemahoning, $1.40; 
Somerset, $1.30; Freeport, $1.15; Fairmont gas, three-quarter, 
90c.; same, mine-run, 90c. and slack, 85@90c. Export trade 
took an unexpected drop the past week, due largely to failure 
of vessels to report as due. But one loading was recorded. 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The general freight market is as firm, if not firmer, than 
a week ago, but notwithstanding this the rates on coal to 
certain destinations are easier. To the Plate rates remained 
very firm until the end of last week, when they became per- 
ceptibly easier when it was reported that the British Gov- 
ernment had requisitioned some steamers to load grain at 
the Plate, which boats will be required to make the outward 
voyage and may take coal. 

The opening of the canal will cause a lessening demand 
for steamers to take coal to the Windward Island bunkering 
stations, which will undoubtedly assist in reducing these 
freights; the opening will also naturally reduce all outward 
freights to the west coast of South America. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana..... Ste nt AS olde: $4.75@5.00 Bermuda............ ..$5.00@6.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... Gozoe00tt Vera Oras ss ie on boars De 7.00@8 .00 
Cienfuezoss: 2 sine: tee 600@6. 50 a Pantpico » 6 icc. wads eetcraces 7.00@8.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.50 about Mio Janeiro........... #19 .50@20.00 
St LAICIa..,. « cunanee aes MOUMPOUME ISANUUS® t..) pes Seto. #19 .50@20.00 
St, Thomas.............. .¢.00about “Montevideo. ..i.. 2052; 24.00? about 
Barbados...j0.0 shure 7.50 about BuenosAires orLa Plata. 24.004 about 
RGHASGON. «cc sc scciecadareere ne 6,o0\abouti, Rosario... 2.2. cece. 26 .40@27 .60? 
CITHOAO: Sas cc aierteittcteree 7.00 about? West Coast of Italy.....31.20@33.60 
Santiago..25.. oe... ee ee 6.00@6.50° Barcelona®........... **27 .60@30 .00 
Guantanamo............ 6.00@6.50° Valparaiso or Callao. ...18.00@18.22 
Demerarats|.cova tee ee Gene Dna iting Marseilles..............30.00@32.40 


** Spanish dues for account of cargo. 


2500 tons discharge. *And p.c. 
6300 tons discharge. 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. 
11,000 tons discharge, possibly 500 tons at 30c. 

*Net, 1,000 tons discharge. ‘°Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge, 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 

VESSEL CLEARANCES 

The following steamers have cleared from various ports 

during the past week: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 

Achilles? Cristobal 11,984 Manzanillo* Santiago 2,200 
Musner?? Savona H. Tegner?! Santiago 
Skogstad? Port of Spain Brattingsborg* R. Plate 4,200 
Panama Natuna7 Buenos Aires 

Tramp.? Havana 7,290 MHarald* Bridgetown 4,568 
Barrett Buenos Aires 2,847 Lodaner* Havana 5,350 
Negus?* Barbados* Venus!* 5,400 
pee  Raaleges “de . Nolisment!* Genoa 7,431 

tlantide?? orto Ferrajo 50 
Norden? Havana 3,500 PHILADELPHIA 
Gurupy?? Rio de Janeiro 1,807 Nordboen* Havana 1,547 
Guildhall?? Cuba 1,800 R. Colorado Rio Janeiro 
M. Parsons?* Pernambuco 930 S.M.Seaman  Desalabra 953 
Guahkba?* Riode Janeiro 2,059 Tallac Puerto Mexico 1,103 
Davenport? San Juan 1,107 Kinmount* Santiago, Cuba 1,598 
L. Urann?* Havana 2,161, M.E.Harper Havana 
A. Soencer?? Mayanguez 554 i. T. Scott* Hee 915 

ien Antilla 
NEWPORT NEWS Fjell Manzanilla 

I. B. Ellems* P. Plata D. Carter Bahia, Brazil 
Flores? La Plata 


11 New River Coal Co. 
22 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 
14 C. H. Sprague & Son 
16 Va. Coaling Corp. 


2 Atwater & Co. 
2 Baker Whiteley 
3 Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 
5 C. C. Blake Co. 


* And Guanoco. 


® Castner, Curran & Bullitt 
7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
° Hasler Brothers 
10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 


+ And 410 tons of briquettes. 

OCEAN CHARTERS 

The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA—Continued 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
H.T.Scott Havana 915 Palmer R. Plate $20.00 
fe mounk raat pe Age O. Monarch BB. Aires 2,945 24.60 
ugusta ay Francis . 254 
A.A.Raven R. Janeiro 1,905 BALTIMORE 
Tallac® P. Mexico 1,103 5.75 Llanishen Italy® 2,434 
Torne Sweden 1,963 
VIRGINIA Hilton Tampa 2,324 
W.C. May? Bahia 607 20.00 Llanishen Italy 2,434 
Bacchus R. Plate 1,401? 24.60 1 April. ? Sublet. * West Coast. 
S. Bebis? R. Plate 2,216 24.60 ‘* And port charges. 5 Previously 
J. Jones -R. Plate 20.00 noted from Virginia. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

While quotations are unchanged transportation is even 
harder to get than a week ago and when boats have made 
their present trips and are available for charter it is quite 
likely that freights will take another jump. Meanwhile $2.25 
@2.50 is the asking range for tonnage from Hampton Roads 
to Boston and $2.15@2.25 for the same loading to Providence 
and similar ports. 

Barge rates from New York to Long Island points have 
eased to a dollar flat but any temporary shortage of either 
boats or coal will send them up again. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Market uneventful. Cars in better supply. 
maintain organizations. Prices unchanged. 

The first week in April proves decidedly uneventful in com- 
parison with the expectations that were entertained two or 
three months ago. While the wage scales are not all in 
final shape the mines as a rule are able to operate and there 
is scarcely any idleness from this cause. Car supplies have 
been somewhat better the past few days and on the whole 
transportation difficulties have caused much less inconve- 
nience than for several months past. Labor is rather scarce 
and operators are making every effort to hold their organiza- 
tions together, with the result that more coal is offered on 
the market from day to day than would be the case if a 
plentiful labor supply were assured. Practice and theory are 
somewhat at variance in this instance, as scarcity of labor is 
not operating to make the market stiff, though in the future 
the case is likely to be altogether different. 

There will be no early opening of the Lake navigation 
season. Reports as to ice conditions on the lakes have been 
disappointing and there is not likely to be much movement 
until the last week or ten days of the month. 


Efforts to 


Contracting for the twelvemonth continues in rather 
desultory fashion. We quote prices on prompt coal un- 
changed: Slack, $1.10@1.15; mine-run, $1.15@1.25; %-in., 


$1.25@1.40; 1%-in., $1.85@1.50, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 


BUFFALO 

Bituminous weak on account of mining difficulties. An- 
thracite not selling till prices are regulated. Car situation 
not much improved. No coal on track. 

Bituminous—The consumer is not urgent to buy unless he 
can get a favorable contract, and the seller is not willing to 
guess on future prices; there is nothing like a steady-going 
price anywhere. There is quite an amount of coal still com- 
ing his way from t&e Southwest that sells at 50c. or more 
below either Pittsburgh or Allegheny Valley coals. It may 
happen that the Lake trade will take up this coal, but that 
will not be known until shipments begin; loading has already 
begun, but the Lake opening may be late. 

Leading Pittsburgh shippers have announced a continu- 
ation of former prices made to the Buffalo trade, from Apr. 1 
indefinitely, as follows: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
AIM Ip ok os che eueed eb nalesciors ane see cen net cer $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Mhree=quar tera s atc dares os erste 2.85 260i. "Re nee. 
IVI 1G FUL. aes ps 2 ake caeer es rane rae eee ee 2.75 2.50 2.60 
aR aoe i Mae hee ee Fe hodtne re, ae 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, f.o.b., except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—The demand is next to nothing so far as the 
consumer is concerned, though the rail lines are somewhat 
active. The season is over and as there is no reduction of price 
for April the jobbers are mostly holding up orders. Every- 
thing is so uncertain that business is confined to coal for 
immediate consumption. Even the independent companies do 
not seem to know what to do, with no fixed prices to adhere 
to. 

The supply in general has been light for some time, though 
three of the regular Lake shippers are putting coal into ves- 
sels. The Lake opening date cannot be foretold and may be 
some weeks away. Two shippers have loaded six cargoes 
each, a total of about 100,000 tons, and the season may be 
said to be open so far as dock activities are concerned. 


TORONTO, CAN, 

Warmer weather decreases sales of anthracite. Bitumin- 
ous in fair demand with prices steady. Transportation condi- 
tions show improvement, 

With the setting in of mild spring weather the demand for 
anthracite has fallen off considerably. Bituminous finds a 
steady market as manufacturing is active in nearly all lines, 
but many large consumers are beginning to use up the sup- 
plies accumulated against a possible shortage. Prices are firm 
and a general feeling of uncertainty as to the future prevails 
among the dealers, pending a settlement of the wage scale. 
Transportation has improved and there are good supplies on 
hand. Quotations for best grades per short ton are: Retail, 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75; 
bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic lump, $6. 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous three-quarter 
lump, $3.75; screenings, $3.50; Pennsylvania smokeless lump, 
$4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack, $3.75. 
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COLUMBUS 
cleaning up preparatory to a short suspension 
Steam trade 


General 
pending a settlement of working conditions. 
good, but domestic demand light, 

The Hocking Valley and other operators closed down Apr. 
1, pending the adjustment of working conditions, and outside 
of a few small codperative mines, none is working. Steam 
users foreseeing this condition bought rather liberally for 
shipment during the first half of April. Demand,on the part 
of steam consumers has been good, as manufacturing is still 
expanding. 

Lake trade is now attracting considerable attention and 
preparations have been made for an active season. Charter- 
ing of boats is difficult because of the scarcity of bottoms and 
the opening of navigation promises to be late because of the 
large amount of ice. Practically all of the steam sizes on the 
docks have been exhausted and a good tonnage will be moved 
as soon as possible. 

Anthracite demand is good for the time of the year, as 
quite a few consumers are laying in their next season’s sup- 
ply because of the likelihood of a strike. 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.50 $1.60 ..... Mine-run......... $1.15 $1.20 $1215 
Inch anda quarter. 1.40 1.40 $1.40 Nut, pea andslack. 85 85 .80 
Three-quarter-inch 1.35 1.385 1.30 Coarse slack...... AD ake Dao 
Nut.sk he foe ee Soe A neo. ys ceahe 
DETROIT 


Light sales of steam and domestie coal. Anthracite slug- 
gish. Opening of Lake season delayed. 

Bituminous—With industrial activity showing no diminu- 
tion, the buying of steam coal proceeds on a restricted scale 
due, in part, to the heavy buying in expectation of a suspen- 
sion on Apr. 1. Even less interest is shown by retail yards 
and consumers. 

Anthracite—Shippers are still experiencing delay in getting 
anthracite, due to embargoes. Few of the retail yards are 
showing any anxiety to renew their stocks. 

Lake Trade—Unusually heavy ice blocks most of the upper 
Lake ports and the passages through the St. Mary’s River and 
the Straits of Mackinac. Little coal will be moved before 
Apr. 15 under the present outlook. Shippers find vessel owners 
unwilling to close freight contracts. It is reported negotia- 
tions are under way to contract for movement of a large 
tonnage, which will be distributed through several years. 


CINCINNATI 


Limited demand for domestic grades and poor car supply 
hold up nut and slack, Contracting progressing satisfactorily. 

The continued strength of nut and slack is still the princi- 
pal feature of the local market; at this time, however, it 
seems to be due more to an inadequate supply. The contract- 
ing season is fairly satisfactory, in spite of higher prices, 
though buyers are slow to close up contracts, many indicating 
a belief that they will be able to do better later on. The 
beginning of the Lake movement is expected to stimulate the 
whole market materially, which should mean higher prices 
all around. 


gunn COCOA eee 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Active contracting movement in foundry coke at $3.50. 
Spot furnace coke lower. 

Contracting for foundry coke has been very active, al- 
though shipments on the contracts are not to begin until July. 
The movement as a whole is nearly three months in advance 
of the usual time, foundries being desirous of playing safe 
while operators are naming a price that seems fairly reason- 
able in the circumstances, $3.50 being the established level. 
Sellers are quoting the same price for six months as for 12 
months, some buyers choosing the longer period and some the 
shorter. There are occasional negotiations for furnace coke 
on contract but on the whole this branch of the market is 
decidedly neglected. 

Spot furnace coke has taken quite a tumble in the past few 
days. The better car supply of the past ten days has resulted 
in heavy shipments on contract and some furnaces are asking 
for a curtailment, while scarcely any have been in the market 
for spot coke. For several days past it has been easy to ob- 
tain spot coke at $3, and this price could be shaded on some 
brands. We note one sale of 40 cars last Friday, however, 
at $3.25. Struthers furnace, which has been taking 15,000 
tons, has had an accident and went out of blast so suddenly 
that the stack must be shoveled out. It was the intention to 
blow out the furnace about May 1. The coke released may 
make the market still easier. We quote: Spot furnace, $2.75@ 


April 8, 1916 


8; contract furnace, $2.50@3; spot foundry, 
foundry, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

_The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Mar. 25 at 459,- 
468 tons, an increase of 26,779 tons, and shipments at 456,337 
tons, an increase of 26,569 tons. 


$3.75; contract 


Buffalo—The trade is not very active, but prices are fairly 
strong and will remain so as long as the car shortage keeps 
the production down. At one time it looked as though the 
Over-production would injure the trade badly, but there is 
no improvement in the car situation. The demand for iron 
is good and manufacturers are now taking orders for 1917 de- 
livery. Coke prices remain at $6 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
vill foundry and $4.85 for 48-hr. furnace. 


Chicago—A heavy volume of trade in coke continues, and 
top prices are still being realized. Spot shipments of foundry 
and furnace sizes in some cases command a premium. Some 
large companies have informed the retail trade that prices will 
be 25c. over the 1915-1916 basis. This will start the spot 
April prices at $4.50 Chicago instead of $4.25, and it is gen- 
erally felt that new prices will be from 25c. to 50c. per ton 
over the present schedule. Quotations per net ton f.o.b. cars 
Chicago are as follows: Connellsville, $6.50; Wise County, 
$6.25 to $6.50; Byproduct Foundry, $6.50; Byproduct Domestic, 
$4.50; Gas House, $4.50 to $4.60. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Dulliness prevails but prices are not unduly depressed. Con- 
tracting active. Screenings firm. 


The spot market on all sizes except screenings is sluggish. 
The demand for coarse steam coals is weak now that many of 
the large consumers are using storage fuel. A large number 
of mines in Indiana and Illinois closed down on Apr. 1, and it 
is predicted that most of them will remain idle for two or 
three months to come. 

It is said that a considerable amount of Lake tonnage has 
been closed at prices ranging from 10c. to 25c. per ton over 
last year’s basis. Vessel rates to the head of the Lakes will 
average 5c. per ton higher than last year. The docks are 
short of coal, and will undoubtedly absorb a large tonnage as 
soon as navigation is opened. 

Notwithstanding the general dullness prevailing, there is 
but little change in prices, except occasionally where con- 
signment coal has to be sacrificed to avoid demurrage. Con- 
tracting has been slow owing to the unsettled wage nego- 
tiations. In several districts in Indiana and Illinois trouble 
has not been entirely averted, and shippers are unwilling to 
make prices until the wage scale is definitely fixed. Nobody 
seems to be satisfied with the wage settlement made in New 
York, and this situation is bound to cause delay in making 
local district scales. 

Anthracite shippers have advised the trade that circular 
prices will not be reduced on Apr. 1 according to past custom. 
Eastern coals, particularly smokeless, have been very slow, 
but some contracts have been concluded at $1.35 on mine-run 
and $1.60 on lump and egg, these being the new circular 
prices. 


eee ee 
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CHICAGO 


Light movement of coal to Chicago district. New April 
prices announced. Screenings firm with strong demand. 

Franklin and Williamson County domestic lump is very 
slow, with egg and nut much in the same position. The 
demand for steam sizes is steady with no change in prices. 
Screenings from Southern Illinois are being shipped out from 
the mines as fast as produced, the prices averaging from 90c. 
to $1 per ton. Owing to slackening up of trade, the mines 
have averaged about two days running time this week, and 
accumulated unbilled coal is piling up rapidly. Franklin 
County new circular prices of $1.45 on lump, egg and No. 1 
nut, $1.35 on No. 2 nut, and $1.30 on special chestnut were 
announced to take effect for April shipment. The Williamson 
County operators have announced the following prices for 
April: Lump and egg, $1.45; No. 1 washed nut, $1.50 and No. 2 
washed nut $1.40. All the mines have been closing contracts 
at satisfactory prices, and the outlook is promising. 

Operators and jobbers are making contracts for next year 
on a basis averaging 10c. higher than those which have 
prevailed this year for Indiana sizes. Prices on spot ship- 
ments have not changed during the past week. The demand 
for steam grades is weak, coal from storage piles now being 
used. April prices on Clinton domestic coal call for $1.50; 
egg, $1.50, and nut, $1.40. But little coal is expected to be 
purchased from Indiana mines during the month of April. 
Screenings are very strong at 95c. 
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New circular prices of $1.35 on smokeless mine-run and 
$1.60 on smokeless lump and egg are in effect, and a number 
of contracts are reported to have been made at these figures. 
Very little smokeless coal has been sold, and some spot egg 
has been sacrificed to avoid demurrage. Shipments of Penn- 
sylvania smokeless to this market have been of little conse- 
quence, 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows per net 
ton f.0.b. mines: 


Williamson and Knox and 


I'ranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos 
GIN) as: - $1.45 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 
Steam lump 2 1.25@1.35 ae 1. 251.35 1.35 
23 and 3-in. 

lump..... Pca a 1.385@1.40 i ; 
lj-in.lump. 1.30@1.35 ey 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.40 
SBR ee 45 leo 1 35 1.50 1.35@1.50 

Nut 1.35@1.45 1.25 1.25@1.25 1.40 1325 
No.1lwashed 1.50 iste 1.50 varie AN is 
No.2washed 1.40 1.40 
No. 1 nut.. 1.45 er Mt 5% 
No. 2 nut... 1.35 Ste f 
Mine-run.. . 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.20 
Screenings.. .90~@1.00 .90@ .95 .85@ .90 .90@ .95 .90 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.45 $1.25@2.40 $1.60 $1.60 $1.50@1.60 
1}-in. lump. 1.30 a crates ier 1.40@1.50 
Ltd dae ae 1.45 1.25@2.00 1.60 1.60 1.10@1.25 
[SIF is Ree 1.35@1.45 1.10@1.70 1.40 1.40 See 
No. 1 nut 1:45 Seas nee Nt ae 
No. 2 nut Py26 Cae Ee i pies Gun 
Mine-run.. . 1.25 1.00@1.25 1.35 1.35 1.10@1.20 
Screenings.. .90@1 00 .85@ .95 Pye ) yee oe Bei: 

ST. LOUIS 


Industrial econsumpticn the only active feature of the mar- 
Ket. Screenings improve with an advance in prices. 

Aside from the industrial and railroad concerns which 
stored no coal, there is little steam coal moving in any direc- 
tion. Domestic demand is negligible excepting for No. 1 nut 
which is moving in better than other coarse sizes. Screenings 
are more active with 5 to 10c. per ton added to the previous 
week’s offerings. Many mines are operating to better capacity 
at the moment in order to accumulate some tonnage in antici- 
pation. of closing during the early days of this month, 

The following prices are being quoted on Southern Illinois 
coal for April sales: No. 2 washed nut, $1.35; No. 3 washed nut, 
$1.30; No. 4 washed pea, $1.25; No. 5 washed slack, 85c.; 3-in. 
screenings, $1.10; 2-in. screenings, 90c.; 1%-in. screenings, 
85c.; mine-run, $1.20; steam lump and egg, $1.45; 6-in. and 
3-in. lump, 6x3-in. egg, No. 1 raw nut, $1.45; No. 1 washed nut, 
$1.50. 

New contracts are being made at from 5 to 10c. per ton 
above last year’s figures. Many have been closed during the 
past week or two. No anthracite prices have as yet been 
given out. 

Following is the range of prices, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines: 





Williamson Staunton 
and and Mont- Inter- 
Franklin Mt. Olive gomery Co. mediate Standard 

Sins Tp.) eee wets Nera ei eoiacs hed nae $1.10@1.35 $1.05@1.20 
6-in. lump.. $1.25@1.75 $1.25@1.59 $1.15@1.30 1.10@1.35 1.05@1.20 
B-in. lumpy. alco @iatom 1.20@ ly 50 ered. oe TW SLOGH LS) gee ae Sere we 

Pine Lump. 61 2OGHCsO LOGE Zoi ate siete: 1.10@1.20 80@ .99 
14-in. lump. 1.20@1.30 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 .80@ .90 
6x5-Iner eee ele COL. CD nee fees a 1.15@1.30 1.10@1.35 1.05@1.20 
Ox2=1n (GE ec ee ee iene see 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 80@ .90 
Gxlt-inveze” 1:20@1780 ose ee 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 80@ .90 
INOS lentil e2OG 50. oath =: 1.15@1.30 1.05@1.25 85@ .95 
No. 2nut.. 1.15@1.35 GOGLTA1O paisthe hc cacgo 90@1.10 80@ .90 
Mine run... 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.10 80@ .95 
a etaer ‘i 85@1.00 80@ .90 .80@ .90 75@ .80 75@ .80 

ashed: 

No; nuts. | 1-50@2.755/1.40@1.60° W222... - 1.40@1.60 1.35@1.50 
Nos 2 Ut tik 2 OO WOOP Te 20@ 1 40 2 yen) tat = 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 
Nozonute, 1 ito20@1250 21251 40 eee 1.20@1.30 1.20@1.30 
No. 4 pea.. 1.20@1.40 1.20@1.35 .......... 1.20@1.35 1.20@1.35 
No. 4 slack. *80@1-200')5.80@.907 2 .cvae. 75@ .90 .75@ .90 
SEE Te TTT TT GAD ITAL a a aN | 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Mar. 22—Conditions in the steam coal trade, while not very 
active, show rather a stronger tendency. Tonnage is arriving 
a little more freely. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires... $7.56@7.68 
Best seconds............ Nominal S6CORGA! Mae. Midas nse. 7.32@7.56 
Seconds: . oa.sa4aeen $7.56@7.80 Best Cardiff smalls...... 4.08@4.32 
Bestdry coals. =. .c. eae weOo@(.92  Catzo Bsmalisc.. oes ws: o> 2.64@3.36 


Freight—Tonnage is still exceedingly scarce and rates 
show a further advance all around and are approximately as 
follows: 


Gibraltar........ $13.80 Naples......... $22.80 St. Vincent...... $11.40 
Marseilles....... 24.12 Alexandria...... 24.60 River Plate... .'. 18.00 
Algiers. cci..- 4, wees Port’ Said 2+) 250 © 24.00 
Gena ie eine: 23.40 Las Palmas..... 10.80 
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U. S. Steel Corporation 


The United States Steel Corporation during the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1915, mined 20,800,204 tons of coal for use in the man- 
ufacture of coke as against 15,890,382 tons in 1914, and 5,828,- 
278 tons for steam, gas and all other purposes, as compared 
with 5,271,911 tons in 1914. There were 14,500,818 tons of coke 
manufactured as compared with 11,173,914 tons in 1914. 

The corporation purchased during the year 142 acres of 
coking coal and 21 acres of surface in the Connellsville dis- 
trict, and at the Farrell byproduct coke operation of the 
Sharon Coke Co. the plant for the recovery of benzol was com- 
pleted and 10 tank cars for transportation of the product pur- 
chased. 

.There are on the payrolls of the corporation 191,126 em- 
ployees of which 19,485 are attached to its coal and coke 
properties. In 1914 its coal and coke employees numbered 16,- 
155. The average salary or wage per employee per day, ex- 
clusive of general administrative and selling force was $2.92 
as compared with $2.88 in the previous year, and the average 
salary or wage per employee per day, including general ad- 
ministrative and selling force was $3.01 as against $2.97 in 
1914. 

The Northern coal and coke property consists of 131,459 
acres of coking coal; 96,618 acres of steam coal and 24,879 
acres of surface. It has 72 coke plants, 22,153 beehive ovens 
and 1,261 byproduct ovens. There are 28 coal plants not con- 
nected with coke plants. 

The Southern coal and coke property (Tennessee Coal, 
Tron and Railroad Co.) consists of 178,734 acres of mineral in- 
terests and surface; 138,304 acres of mineral interests only, 
and 9,692 acres of surface. There are located on developed 
sections of this property 9 coal mining plants comprising 23 
operating mines; 11 coal washing plants and 7 coking plants, 
the latter comprising a total of 2,974 beehive coke ovens. 
There is also one byproduct coke plant consisting of 280 ovens 
at Fairfield which is operated with the blast furnace at the 
Ensley Works. 

There are located in the Connellsville coke region 13 reser- 
voirs and 6 pumping stations with a distributing system cf 
pipe lines aggregating 92 miles in length. These plants have 
a daily capacity of 18,000,000 gallons, furnishing water for use 
in manufacturing coke and in addition supplying water to 3 
municipalities. 

On Feb. 1, 1916, an advance was made in the wages and 
salaries of the subsidiary companies of the corporation. This 
increase averaged approximately 10% and on the basis of an 
annual pay roll equal in numbers to that for 1915, these ad- 
vances will call for an increased disbursement of approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 per annum. 


#3 
Delaware, Lackawanna @ 
Western 


President Wm. H. Truesdale reports, in part, for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1915, as follows: 

Coal Mining Department—The tonnage produced from our 
collieries and washeries aggregated 8,765,247 tons, a decrease 
of 284,830 tons from 1914, chiefly due to unusual weather con- 
ditions early in the year. The reduction in earnings of the 
department, amounting to $818,645, was due in part to the 
reduced tonnage produced and in part to the readjustment of 
the contract between this company and the D., L. & W. Coal 
Co., which was necessitated by a decision of the courts. Im- 
portant development work has been successfully prosecuted 
and is now nearing completion. Extraordinary expenditures 
aggregated $621,376. Of this sum $383,027 was for the de- 
velopment of the new Loomis colliery, which will be placed 
in operation early in 1916. In the development of the new 
Laurel Run property, connected with the Pettebone colliery, 
there was expended $103,487; this work will also be com- 
pleted early in 1916. These two new operations will increase 
substantially the company’s production of coal. 

A considerable expenditure was made for the purchase 
of coal cutting machines and appurtenances for use in mining 
the coal in a number of our older collieries, in which the un- 
mined coal is in the thin veins or the pillars, and requires the 


use of coal-cutting machinery. Notwithstanding this equip- 
ment, the labor cost of mining coal during the past year was 
higher than in any previous one, and this progressive increase 
in cost from year to year is the most serious problem that 
the anthracite industry has to face. 

On Mar. 31, 1916 the agreement made with the anthracite 
mine employees in 1912 will expire by limitation and a new 
agreement will have to be negotiated. 

The provisions of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, effective January, 1916, will place an added burden 
upon the operating companies. 

Income Acecount—Notwithstanding the large increase in in- 
come from transportation, the net income was about $1,000,000 
less than in 1914. This was due to several causes, the princi- 
pal ones being as follows: (a) Falling off of $259,910 in hire 
of equipment account, practically all due to the accumulation 
of cars of other railways late in the year at New York await- 
ing ocean tonnage. (b) Decrease of $611,342 in the amount 
credited account of dividend income, due to extraordinary 
receipts in 1914 in connection with the sale of the Temple 
Tron Co. properties. (c) The reduction of $185,932 in income 
from funded securities, caused by the sale of treasury bonds. 
(d) Decrease of $918,967 in coal department operations, etc. 

General Remarks—Without doubt, so long as the Huropean 
War continues, the demands upon this country will result in 
a continuance of the existing high tide of business and gen- 
eral prosperity. Should the war cease suddently, without 
doubt the business of the railways will also drop off very 
quickly. 


RESULTS FOR YEARS ENDING DEC. 31 
-——_New Basis——, -————Old Base 





1915 1914 1914 

Coal wishes eee $13,364,007 $14,056,674 $14,040,574 $14,418,507 
Merchandise fr’ght 18,742,617 15,673,086 14,448,308 15,089,057 
Passengers ....... 8,218,316 8,541,316 8,158,458 8,549,346 
Mail, express and 

miscellaneous .. 3,737,847 3,550,714 2,602,450 2,727,238 
Incidentalevennismtene 723,944 724,188 

Total i426 sane $44,786,731 $42,545,978 $39,249,790 $40,784,148 
Maint. of way, etc. $4,662,311 $5,161,625 $5,074,501 $5,148,035 
Maint. of equipment 6,869,900 6,837,926 6,318,720 6,189,093 
Traffic expenses... 920,556 844,998 837,384 887,576 
Transportation ex- 
_ penses. ise 14,222,297 138,854,626 12,423,183 12,533,965 
General. “33. 942,000 889,073 878,346 815,173 
Mise. operations.. 350,505 388,029 5. 8h. Se ee 
Transp. for invest. ‘Cr.210/621 Crii4,252 “Cralibtiz525 eee 

Total) catmisiceees $27,756,947 $27,857,024 $25,417,882 $25,573,842 
Net revenue...... $17,029,784 $14,688,954 $18,831,908 $15,210,306 
Net revenue out- 

Side oper... Pant Fae roe ee mee ees 350,842 511,800 

Total net rev...$17,029,784 $14,688,954 $14,182,750 $15,722,106 
Taxes, GtCid.iaseaed okd Goo 2,097,039 2,060,832 1,980,000 


Net, after taxes. $14,912,945 $12,591,915 $12,121,918 $13,742,106 
Note—For previous annual report of this company see 
Vol. 8, p. 830: 
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Imtercolomial Coal Co. 


The annual statement of the Intercolonial Coal Co. the 
mines of which are at Westville, N. S. shows profits for 1915 of 
$46,558, against $54,176 in 1914. After paying interest and 
depreciation $10,593 was carried forward to profit and loss 
account, including the balance from the previous year. The 
output of coal was 177,977 tons against 213,289 tons in 1914. 
During the first part of the year business was poor, but ma- 
terially improved during the later months. 

Results for the past two years compare as follows: 


1915 1914 
Profits wie a0 wisss heels oe ee ere $46,556 $54,176 
_Less— 
Sinking ‘fund G.waaeeeweuie ae te eee iene $5,250 $3,000 
Bond ‘interest Gye eee eee ere cia ee 17,860 11,900 
Discount. debs aR eee ee 1,546 128 
Total chareesita. eos eee $24,656 $15,028 
Balance’ \,\.\. otha ne ea ee ee 21,900 39,148 
Previous. balance pete eens 47,552 8,404 
Surplus” 2). 0% Bevo sei reine tear e ee $69,452 $47,552 
Depreciation Sec eee eee 58,858 Tebuite 
Profit. and. loss trae eee eee $10,593 $47,552 
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Encouraging Boss 


in advising managers, superintendents 

and foremen to give the men under them 
a pat onthe back. The common cry is ‘‘Fair 
play for the under-man’’—the fellow who 
slaves ceaselessly 
using his hands 
more than his head. 


Vin advising. seemingly takes pleasure 





Petts is ‘all: -very 
well; it sounds fine 
and is just as fine 
as it sounds. How- 
ever, there is an- 
other side to the 
fou oO mye) yustice 
looks up, down and sideways. After we 
have given thought to the employee, let 
us turn attention to the boss. 








Sometimes the mine official, the so-called “big 
fellow,’’ becomes enveloped in a blue atmos- 
phere and is near sinking in his little sea of 
petty tribulations. It is then he also needs 
encouragement in the form of evidence that 
his efforts to tote squarely for the company 
and the men are appreciated. 


The best way to encourage a good boss is to 
carefully carry out all instructions; to get the 
spirit of what he is trying to do, and then em- 
body that spirit in the everyday work. A 
recent experience may show how true this is. 


The manager of a certain company noted for 
its fairness and uptodate methods was return- 
ing from a visit of inspection to one of his 
plants. I met him on the train and asked 





ae For 1916 


We Follow Instructions 


where he had been. He smiled broadly and 
replied that he was coming from No. 4 mine. 
I told him he seemed to have had a good day. 


He said: “Yes, I have; I’ve worked hard all 
: day. My superin- 

tendent at No. 4 is 

a man I feel proud 

of. First, because 

he now acknowl- 
edges, contrary to 

his former views, 
that we are better 

off for treating our 
men so decently 

and spending so 
their wellbeing. But 









much money for 
better still, I am happy to find that. this 
superintendent, who used to be a little con- 
trary about carrying out our instructions, 
has for some months been trying his best 
to do all we tell him or write to him. 


“Tn fact, he is the fellow who has showed me 
that it is possible for a manager to write too 
many letters of instructions. Today with 
great pride he called my attention to the 
motto of his organization for this year. It 
reads like this: ‘For 1916 We Follow In- 
structions.’ Now,’ the manager said, “‘it’s 
up to me to give clear orders and not too many. 
I know the boys at No. 4 will carry them out.”’ 


That manager was thoroughly content with 
his visit to the No. 4 mine. How many more 
bosses of mines all over the country would be 
encouraged this year if the men along the line 
would give them this kind of loyal support. 


being loyal with your tongue as well as with your hands. Let the boss know vou are for him 


M = encourage your boss. You can do it by faithful work, by obeying orders and by 


wl the teme. 


At the end of the year you will have a bigger boss and be a bigger man yourself. 
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[This is the second installment of articles showing the 
dire results of carelessness in mining. If all of the men 
who work underground in coal mines would exercise ordi- 
rary caution, obey orders and carefully observe company 
rules and state laws, the death rate in mining would be 
reduced te a surprisingly low total. We will print two 
or three further installments of these articles in the hope 
that they will carry a warning to the men at the face, 
and in addition cause mine officials to recognize more 
fully the absolute necessity of requiring strict obedience 
on the part of all employees. Some companies are now 
resorting to instant dismissal as a punishment for break- 
ing any rules, and it is a question whether such severe 
measures should not prevail at all mines. The authors of 
some of these articles have requested for obvious reasons 
that their identity shall not be revealed. We are pleased 
to comply with this wish. It must be understood, however, 
that all articles come to us signed, so that we have our 
contributors’ guarantee of good faith.—Editor. | 








Roof Kills Two Men 


Here is a real happening where carelessness caused 
death to a miner and laborer in an anthracite mine some 
time ago. 

This man worked a chamber off the same gangway as I 
did and had the record of being the best miner in that 
section. ‘The coal we were working was about 7 ft. high 
on the average, but the roof was very bad, and it took 
about all the miner’s time to keep his place timbered. 

One day the mine foreman on a round of inspection 
came into my chamber and said: ‘What is the matter 
with you? Can’t you turn out the same amount of work 
as that miner?” He meant the miner referred to, who 
had a record. 

In answering I told him the condition of the roof and 
the time it took to timber it and make it safe, and fur- 
ther I reminded him that I would see myself and my 
laborer safe if I never sent a car of coal out. In con- 
cluding I said I might be sending coal out when the 
man he referred to was dead and gone. I don’t know 
what caused me to make this remark, and it often comes 
to my mind. 

Monday morning, on making my report to the fire- 
boss, I heard the latter make this remark to the good 
miner, “Why don’t you keep ‘your chamber timbered like 
this man?”—referring to me. “Your place is not fit 
for anyone to work in, and you have had more falls in 
your chamber than all the other chambers put together.” 
In concluding, he said, “You will not move from this 
shanty until the foreman comes.” 

Then I went to my work and later the driver told me 
that the foreman and fireboss went in that chamber to 
direct the miner where to stand his props and where they 
were most necessary. 

After he had timbered the roof as he was directed, 
he started to blast coal, and on firing two holes he ordered 
his laborer to push a car up to the face and load it. He 
stated that he would restand the props later, as he did 
not wish to miss any cars. 

Before the miner could restand his props and before 
the laborer had half loaded his car, the roof crashed 
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down and killed both men instantly. I heard the noise 
and helped to dig them out from under the fall; it was 
a horrible scene. 

That was the result of breaking Rule 34, Article 12, 
of the Anthracite Mine Laws. 





Sulphur Ball Crushes Two Men 


After reading Coal Age today I was reminded of an 
experience similar to the story about putting up two sets 
of timber under a bad roof. 

Twenty-one years ago I was appointed assistant to the 
inside foreman in one of the D., L. & W. coal mines. 
This foreman was a great churchman, and to procure 
a position as a miner under him it was only necessary 
to be a member of his church. 

The first week that I was there I found this out, and 
I also discovered that he had some mighty incompetent 
miners, but they were good churchgoers. 

About a year after I had first located at this mine, we 
were starting places in a 9-ft. vein which had some bad 
sulphur balls in the roof. These chambers were extremely 
dangerous, and it was necessary to drill into the roof 
and shoot down the sulphur balls. 

Well, one of the foreman’s churchmen had a place in 
this vein, and after driving in about 100 ft. off the gang- 
way, he encountered a sulphur ball that was cigar-shaped 
and extended almost the width of the breast. 

The first day I ordered him to take it down, and he 
said he would. 

Two days later I was again going my rounds in his 
place, and I saw he had not taken the dangerous rock 
down, so I told him in a few unreligious words what 
would happen to him if it was not down when I came 
in the next day. I even went further and made him start 
to drill the hole to take it down. After I had him started 
on the drilling, I left the place, and the next morning 
about 10 o’clock I got word that he and his laborer had 
been crushed to death by the fall of the sulphur ball. 

He had waited till I had left the place and then re- 
moved his machine from the roof so as to drill the coal 
in the face. Result—two men dead. 





Tine Last Post 


By THomas Morpy* 

At Lumley 6th Pit, Durham, on , 1909, Alfred Brown, 
aged 54, killed whilst “drawing.” Deeply mourned by his 
sorrowing family and a wide circle of friends. 

This obituary notice—and a memory—were all that 
was left of one of the most careful, experienced and prac- 
tical miners I have ever known, and—it was unnecessary. 
Nay, more; it was willful disregard of a known and im- 
minent danger. 

Alf was fireboss at Lumley 6th Pit, County Durham, 
England, at the time I was master shifter and backover- 
man there, and impressed me as a wide-awake, practical 
man, alive to all dangers and equal to all emergencies— 
a man you could turn to when someone was wanted to 
handle a ticklish job without any worrying on your part 
as to whether he’d come through all right. And yet 
he—well, you can judge for yourself. 








*Cumberland, B. C., Canada. 
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As often happened, Alf and his partner, after seeing all 
the backshift-men out of their district, had to go back 
and draw a jud, or a “skip” that was finished. Alf was 
a hard worker on these jobs and knew the value of quick 
action before the place began to work, and with his keen 
ear and practiced eye watching how the jud carried, the 
work rapidly progressed, till only three props remained 
to be “drawn,” when his partner cried, “Look out, Alf; 
there’s a bad breaker right behind ye.” 

“Where, lad?” said Alf as he stopped to examine his 
outgate. 

“Why, here,” said his partner; and sure enough there 
was a big breaker going right across behind him. “We’d 
best stop and set another prop or two to make thee safe, 
lad.” 

“Never bother, lad,” said Alf, “I’ll hae these last three 
out afore thou has time to set one”; and with that he 
turned back and started on the first of the last three 
posts. It was the last he ever drew, for as he knocked 
it out his outgate caved in and buried him. 

Truly a heavy price to pay for “taking a chance” on 
“the last post.” 

He left a widow and five children. 





Returned Too Soom to Shot 


I recall an accident that occurred some time ago which 
might have caused the death of two men. It happened 
in a mine where the \niners fired their own shots. The 
two young men referred to had tamped their shots, and in 
splitting the end of the fuse on one of the shots it was 
badly mutilated. The time came to shoot, and each of 
the boys had a shot to light. In trying to light the shot 
with the mutilated fuse the best that could be done was 
to burn the tape. The boys stayed near it as long as it 
was advisable, then having lighted one of the shots, they 
ran out of the room and waited. 

After a little while shot No. 1 went off. Then taking 
out their watches, they timed shot No. 2, and as it didn’t 
fire, they started back to relight it; but sad to relate, 
they had not gone far before the shot exploded and one 
of the young men received a very bad cut over the eye, 
which required several stitches to close up. 

I wish to add in this connection how my father, who 
has had a good deal of experience with shooting shots, 
both in this country and in Wales, went about preparing 
a shot where fuse was used instead of a battery. He 
gave the fuse a rigid examination before placing it in 
the powder. Sometimes a person can find an empty space 
in the fuse, and when such is the case, it is advisable to 
cut the fuse below the imperfection and throw the end 
away. It is better to lose a couple of feet of fuse rather 
than risk losing a shot. 





Why the Light Went Out 
By Ty ASEVANs* 


Keep that lamp away from your powder. It takes but 
a second to remove it from your head. Why take a chance 
to save that second ? 

Let me relate an incident that happened at a mine 
where I worked. The characters were personal friends 
and near neighbors. 


*Plymouth, Penn. 
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The miner had every reason to be proud of his buddy, 
or laborer, for he was his only son, who had been willing 
to help his father for awhile, so as to be able to go to 
college the following year. At first his invalid mother 
objected to his working in the mines, but the old miner 
had quieted her fears by exclaiming, “Why, Jane dear, 
he’ll be working with me, and I have never had an acci- 
dent in my 30 years of mining.” 

The day of the accident, the father drilled a long 7-ft. 
hole, and then with his son went back to the box to get 
the powder to shoot the hole. 

Instead of putting the lamp a safe distance from the 
powder he left it on his head. His powder came already 
made up into cartridges, and as he selected a proper 
charge, a spark from his lamp fell into the end of the 
paper, setting off the powder. He dropped the powder, 
but it writhed and squirmed straight at his boy’s face 
and burned him from head to foot. 

After two months in the hospital the doctors said, 
“Too bad; he is blind for life!” 

The shock killed the invalid mother. Three months 
afterward the father could stand it no longer and was 
found dead by the mother’s grave, with a bullet through 
his brain. 

The boy! Oh, he is a recluse now, for he cannot bear 
to have people see his hideous face and neck. He never 
goes out. 


oisting Engimeer Leaves Post 


At the mine which is the scene of the following story, 
the slope hoisting engineer is required to look after two 
large air compressors, which are in the engine room, in 
addition to his duties as hoisting engineer. The slope 
is approximately 600 ft. long and is used exclusively 
for hoisting and lowering men. A covered cage is used 
and of such a type that it is impossible for more than 
one man to get in or out at the same time. The distance 
from the mouth of the slope to the engine house is about 
100 ft. 

While the engineer was engaged in hoisting a cageload 
of men, something went wrong with one of the air com- 
pressors, requiring his immediate attention. Instead of 
stopping the cage and then looking after his other work, 
he left the engine while it was running and went to the 
compressor. 

He probably thought it would take but a moment to 
fix the compressor, and as the hoisting engine was run- 
ning slowly, he would have plenty of time to spare. Per- 
haps he had done the same thing before. However, the 
air compressor required more attention than he antici- 
pated. 

The shouts of the men as the cage was dragged through 
the space between the mouth of the slope and the engine 
house called his attention to the throttle. Before the 
engine was stopped, however, the cage crashed through 
the side of the building and over the hoisting drum, 
resulting in the death of one man, the father of a large 
family, but several other men were injured. 

The foregoing is only another instance of how innocent 
people must suffer because of the carelessness and utter 
disregard of law on the part of others. Needless to say, 
a hoisting engineer with men on the cage should never 
under any circumstances leave the engine while it is 
running. 
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SY NOPSIS—A plant that was destroyed by fire 
was rebuilt along new and more modern lines in 
less than two months. Steel und tile construction 
were employed. The tipple capacity was 250 tons 
per hour. Self-dumping cages and all modern 
equipment were installed. 





The top works of the Central mine of the Woodside 
Coal Co., Eighth and Hickory St., Springfield, Ill., were 
destroyed Nov. 18, 1915. The fire originated between 
the boiler and engine rooms and spread rapidly beyond 
control, which resulted in the loss of nearly the entire 
plant, amounting to approximately $50,000. 
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MILLER* 


On Nov. 26, 1915, the contract was let to the Roberts 
& Schaefer Co., of Chicago, with Feb. 5, 1916, stipulated 
as the latest date of completion ready to furnish screened 
coal at the rate of 250 tons per hour. 

The situation demanded exceedingly quick work in 
finishing the concrete foundations so that the structural 
steel work could proceed without interruption. Con- 
struction work in the field started Dec. 7%, just nine 
working days after the letting of the contract, and on 
Dec. 20 the erection of the steel tipple was commenced, 
being finished Jan. 8, complete in every detail. 

All of the screening machinery, chutes, ete., were on 
the ground at this time, so that assembling and erecting 
them followed without delay. While the new steel tipple 





FIG. 1. NEW TIPPLE AND HEADFRAMHE, CENTRAL MINH, WOODSIDE COAL CO., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


It was the coal company’s desire to rebuild as quickly 
as possible in order to participate in a portion of the 
winter business, but at the same time it wished to use 
only the most modern type of fireproof construction, 
suitable to its wants and conditions. 

After several days’ consideration of a number of designs 
and estimates, it adopted a Marcus steel tipple and tile 
construction for the power plant. A cash bonus was 
offered for the early completion of the work. 





*Mechanical engineer, Chicago, Ill. 


Was hearing completion, similar progress was made on 
the power house, and the repairing of the damaged 
equipment there was finished. Even before the roof was 
on, this work proceeded under canvas canopies, so that. 
no delay whatever was permitted. 

On Jan. 27, ten days ahead of the stipulated time of 
completion, the plant was put into operation—a remark- 
able record, and a service for which the operators were 
glad to pay the bonus. This enabled them to make the 
mine active and permitted 400 men to return to work. 
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Underground, the mine was in every respect modern 
and well-equipped, but the top works, consisting of the 
power plant, tipple, retail bins, shops, fan, barn, office 
building, ete., were of wood construction, built perhaps 
20 years ago. 

Nearly a dozen men and all of the company’s mules 
were below at the time of the fire, but fortunately no 
lives were lost. 
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The most difficult part of this sudden problem was 
the rebuilding of the tipple and the power plant, as the 
former had to be reconstructed of steel and the latter 
of the most economical material that could be secured 
immediately. 

However, the most urgent of all was the fan. One 
of the four 150-hp. boilers was quickly put into service 
and a temporary steam line erected and connected to 
the fan engine. By Noy. 21 these repairs were completed 
and the fan was operating, terminating further hardship 
to the mules and permitting work to be done under- 
ground. 

With a start made on all these units, and repairs well 
under way on the electrical and steam equipment in 
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the power plant, attention was turned toward a general 
removal of débris, so that the track scales could be 
repaired and the cribbing and coping about the cageways 
reconstructed, it having been badly damaged to a depth 
of about 15 ft. Also the building for housing the shop 
tools was made ready, together with its equipment, such 
as the steam hammer, drill press, grinder, forge and 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF TIPPLE AND POWER PLANT IN PLAN VIEW 


facilities for performing the greater repair and recon- 
struction work which was planned to follow; that is, the 
power plant and the tipple, especially the latter. 

The layout of the top works of the Woodside Coal 
Co. is clearly shown in Fig. 4. A side elevation of 
the Marcus tipple and power plant is shown in Fig. 3. 

It will be noted that the construction and operation 
are very simple. The pit cars are hoisted and dumped 
by self-dumping cages, the coal going immediately from 
the dump chute to the weigh hopper, in which it is 
held until the weight of each dump is recorded. A pair 
of standard 10-ton tipple scales is provided with the 
scale beam conveniently arranged in the weighroom for 
taking the weight of these dumps. The coal is then 
lowered into the feeder hopper directly underneath, 
from which it is discharged by a reciprocating 
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round perforations for removing the egg coal. Between 
these two sets of screens on the upper deck there is pro- 
vided a blank area for inspecting and picking the coal. 
The slack coal moves along the bottom deck and passes 
through gate A and chute N to cars on track No. 3, while 
the picked egg coal passes through gate B and chute P to 
cars on track No. 2. The oversized or picked lump coal 
is delivered through chute Q to cars on track No. 1. 

If it is desired to make picked run-of-mine, gates A 
and £6 on the Marcus screen are closed and all of the 
coal is loaded into cars on track No. 1. For an 
emergency, provision is made to load run-of-mine on 
track No. 1 without running any of the screening 
machinery. Gate D is arranged in the screen to deliver 
slack coal to a boiler-house conveyor for furnishing the 
boilers with fuel. 

The plant has a large retail trade supplied by wagons 
which will receive the coal from bins located on the 
up-track side of the tipple. These retail bins will receive 
their supply of coal from a chain and flight conveyor 
which is fed from the feeder hopper. 

A vertical steam engine is located in a small building 
between track No. 3 and the driveway, and a belt drive 
is taken directly to the drive wheel on the Marcus drive 
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Neutralizer of Dymamite Gases 


Douglas Lay, of London, England, in a recent issue of 
the Engineering and Mining Journal states that at the 
Van-Roi mine, Silverton, B. C., much benefit was found 
to result from the use of a small quantity of an explosive 
called “steelite” (essentially chlorate of potash with a 
small admixture of other substances) in conjunction with 
the usual charge of 40 per cent. dynamite. 

At the time of trial a connection was being made 
between two levels, 250 ft. apart vertically, at a point 
some 2,000 ft. distant from the portal of the lower level. 
The connection was in the form of a raise to a drift 
followed by another raise, and ventilation was extremely 
bad. Using 40 per cent. dynamite alone, even with the 
liberal use of compressed air for blowing out the gas, it 
was hardly possible to work one shift per 24 hr. in driving 
this connection. As chlorate of potash yields free oxygen 
on detonation, the idea occurred to use this “steelite” 
explosive as a neutralizer of dynamite gases. One stick 
of “steelite’ was placed in the bottom of each hole, 
followed by the ordinary charge of 40 per cent. dynamite. 
The result from a “gas killing” point of view was so 
successful that it was thereafter found possible to work 
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gear. This engine drive and the feeder constitute all 
the machinery for operating the screening equipment. 

It will be observed in Fig. 2 that the screening shed 
spans all three tracks, which arrangement gives a clear 
working space around the tipple—quite an advantage, 
as the track scales and their scale beams therefore are 
more accessible. 

Fig. 2 shows the general arrangement of the power 
plant and the tipple in plan view. The engine room 
contains 125- and 150-kw. direct-connected units, also 
a small lighting unit and a pair of 20x36-in. Danville 
hoisting engines. All of these were considerably damaged, 
and quite extensive repair work was necessary. 

In the boiler room are four 150-hp. boilers, a Cochrane 
feed-water heater and two feed-water pumps, which were 
damaged very little. The steam and water piping could 
only partly be used, while the four steel stacks were 
blown down by a high wind and completely ruined. 

The housing around this equipment was replaced with 
hard-burned tile built around steel roof trusses on 
I-beam posts and overlaid with wood purlins and roof 
boards and a three-ply asbestos composition roofing. 

The plant represents the most modern practice in tipple 
and plant construction; it is easily operated and main- 
tained and adequate for the capacity and preparation 
of coal demanded. 
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two shifts per 24 hr. in this heading without any ill effects 
from gas. 

The use of many so-called “fumicides” for the purpose of 
neutralizing dynamite gases has been shown by the United 
States Bureau of Mines to be quite improper and to 
actually increase the amount of carbon monoxide present 
in the gases after explosion. Potassium chlorate is cer- 
tainly free from this objection, and in the proportion of 
say 1 part of chlorate to 6 parts of the ordinary explosive, 
it appears to be well worth a trial in badly ventilated 
workings or in development faces in tight ground. In 
the latter case a cut has invariably to be blasted first, 
making two blasts to the complete round and causing an 
inevitable loss of time while the men are waiting for the 
gas and smoke to clear away. The best way to use 
chlorate of potash appears to be to wrap it in paper and 
put it in the bottom of the hole, followed by the customary 
charge of dynamite. 

& 
Miner’s Home Frees Him from Tuberculosis—“In nearly all 
cities you will find crowded tenements. Congested theaters 
and street cars are conducive to the propagation of tuber- 
cular, pneumonia and grip germs. Pneumonia, tubereulosis 
and grip are rare in mining camps because the homes are 
usually sufficiently separated, there are no street cars, play- 
houses are not common and rooms are rarely overcrowded. 
The homes of many miners are well ventilated, well lighted, 


warm, attractive and clean,” says Dr. W. A. Lynott, United 
States Bureau of Mines. 
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SYNOPSIS—A plant has been constructed in 
Denver for the production of briquettes, gas, light 
oils, creosote, pitch and ammonium sulphate from 
Colorado lignite. The briquettes are quite stable 
and contain slightly over 14,000 B.t.u. per 1b. 
The gas evolved is at present in large part wasted, 
but will of course be eventually utilized commer- 
cially. 





The United States Bureau of Mines recently published 
Bulletin No. 89, entitled “Economie Methods of Util- 
izing Western Lignites,” but this fails to make note of 
certain exhaustive research work that has been carried 
on in Denver along the same lines by Charles O. Hoover. 
It is the object of this article to explain some of this 
research. 

In the heart of Denver’s manufacturing center the 
American Coal Refining Co. has four acres of land upon 
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chemical investigation along the lines undertaken by the 
comp?ry. This laboratory will continue as the research 
department for this company’s work, but a very com- 
plete commercial laboratory has been built at the plant 
for routine purposes. 

The project covered by this company’s research and 
construction is the commercial low-temperature distilla- 
tion of lignite, with the production of numerous valuable 
substances, solid, liquid and gaseous. The coal is pur- 
chased under contract from mines in the northern Colo- 
rado field. The products from this material are a type 
of superior briquettes called “carbonets,” lght oils, creo- 
sote and pitch (with many derivatives) and fuel gas. 
Before explaining the proportions and properties of these 
products, it will be well to follow the flowsheet. 

Coal, received in standard-gage dump cars, is weighed 
in at the upper end of the yard. The cars are then 
drawn by means of an electrically driven winding drum 
and cable to the track hopper to be dumped. This hop- 
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which it has for the past year and a half been construct- 
ing a plant to commercialize certain facts demonstrated 
by Mr. Hoover. At this writing the company has ex- 
pended more than one-quarter of a million dollars in 
improvements and construction, yet few persons are 
aware of its activities. The plant is nearing completion, 
but plans are already made for the immediate doubling 
of its capacity, which will be initially the treatment of 
500 tons of raw lignite per day. 

The company was incorporated March 13, 1914. Its 
offices are at 730-735 First National Bank Building and 
its officers are C. V. Fisher, president; Charles O. Hoover, 
vice-president and chief engineer; 8. C. Peck, secretary 
and assistant treasurer; W. J. Stevenson, treasurer. In 
addition to Messrs. Fisher, Hoover and Stevenson, the 
board of directors includes Dr. G. 8. Peck and F. P. 
Lillie. 

The works of the company are at Seventh and Wazee 
St. Mr. Hoover personally owns a most complete re- 
search laboratory at 2042 Champa St., wherein he has 
for two years or more maintained a staff of able chemists 
who have performed a tremendous amount of physical and 
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per discharges into an inclined pan conveyor that delivers 
the crude lignite to a 24-in. roll crusher. This crusher 
reduces the coal to I-in. size. A bucket elevator then 
carries the lignite to overhead storage bins of 120 tons’ 
capacity. The track hopper, conveyor, crusher and ele- 
vator were furnished by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

The steel storage bins are provided with a multi-conical 
discharge bottom through which the coal is loaded into 
a specially designed four-hopper larry, each hopper of 
which holds 24% tons. This larry conveys its 10-ton 
charge to the four charging doors in the tops of each 
of four parallel ovens built in close battery. The storage 
or A bins and the larry were built in Denver by the Vul- 
can Sheet Metal Co. from special designs. 

Each oven is charged at intervals of 244 hours and 
operates independently of its neighbors. It is 36 ft. 
long, 9 ft. high and 18 in. wide and is lined with a 
special brick manufactured by the Colorado Crucible 
and Clay Co. Within the walls are horizontal, longi- 
tudinal flues, in which flame and hot gases are circulated 
from gas burners located at the front ends. After leav- 
ing these flues, the hot gases of combustion are passed 
through the boilers of the power plant in an adjacent 
building. A feature of these ovens for which patent has 
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been applied is the passage of previously manufactured 
fuel gas through flues beneath the floors of the ovens 
and up through the mass of baking lignite. The gas in 
this way becomes more heavily charged or enriched. 

The ovens are sealed as tight as possible in order that 
the baking or distillation .of the coal may be conducted 
without the admission of oxygen from the atmosphere. 
The raw charge is found to average about 1 per cent. 
oxygen, aside from that contained in the water carried 
by the coal. After sealing, the temperature. of the oven 
is slowly raised to 500° C., recording pyrometers being 
observed to note the stages. The distillation period aver- 
ages about two hours, during which there are removed 
about 10,000 cu.ft. of gas, 13 gal. of tar and 21% lb. 
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The tar from the distillates is collected in a tank, from 
which it is drawn into a preheater and then into the 
tar still, which has a capacity of 20 tons and is gas-fired. 
At temperatures up to 150° C. from 10 to 14 per cent. 
of light oils pass over to a storage tank. From 150° 
to 325° C., about 68 per cent. of creosote is delivered 
to the heavy-oil tank. The residue, amounting to about 
18 per cent. of the original charge in the still, is hard 
black pitch, very low in free carbon. ‘The creosote has 
been experimented with and found by experts to be an 
excellent grade of oil for the separation of minerals by 
flotation. 

The water used in the condensing apparatus is circu- 
lated by pumps through pipes to a tower cooler erected 
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of ammonium sulphate per ton of lignite in the charge. 
The gases of distillation are directed through the usual 
types of mains, an exhauster, scrubbers and condensers. 
Two scrubbing tanks containing tar oil of a high boiling 
point absorb benzol. Three electrical precipitating units 
next remove all other nongaseous matter. Each such 
unit consists of a 10-ft. length of 10-in. pipe standing 
upright, with a piano-wire electrode centrally suspended. 
The current is used at 60,000 volts. The refined gas is 
then conducted through long mains across the yards to 
a storage gasometer of 3,065 cu.ft. capacity, this being a 
temporary affair of sufficient capacity only to amply sup- 
ply the needs of the plant itself, all surplus gas at present 
being wasted. Eventually, large gasometers will be in- 
stalled for commercial storage. From the gasometer, 
the gas is returned to the plant through a Buffalo gas 
exhauster. 


on the opposite side of the grounds and then back to the 
plant. 

The carbon residue remaining in the ovens after the 
distillation of the raw coal is removed by a specially 
designed discharger built by the Vulcan Sheet Metal Co. 
This is electrically operated and is capable of travel in 
two horizontal directions. It is a long structural-steel 
framework carrying a dragchain conveyor, the overall 
width being such as to permit it to pass longitudinally 
into the 18-in. ovens. Upon completion of distillation 
in any oven, the discharger is spotted directly in front 
of that oven’s lower front door, the door is lifted and 
the discharger slowly enters, pulling out the hot residue, 
which drops into a cast-iron screw conveyor set across 
the lower front end of the battery of ovens. 

As the material drops into this conveyor it is sub- 
jected to a spray of water to quench any combustion that 
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might otherwise occur when the heated carbon residue 
comes into contact with air. This conveyor carries the 
residue to a screw conveyor 38 ft. long, set at an in- 
clination of 12°. This, in turn, discharges into a double- 
jacketed trommel, the inner screen of which has ¥%-in. 
meshes, while the outer screen has 14-in. meshes. Both 
oversize products pass to a 414x414-ft. Denver Engineer- 
ing Works ball mill that reduces the carbon to less than 
Y in. in size. This fine material joins the through prod- 
ucts from the screens and is taken by a flight conveyor 
160 ft. long up a slope of 20° into the B storage bins. 
Up to this point in the flowsheet all the units are de- 
signed for a capacity of 60 tons per hour. 

The B bins comprise one central hopper of 100 tons’ 
capacity and one hopper at each end with a capacity of 
10 tons. One of the small bins is for the storage of a 
solid substance used in the binder for briquetting; the 
other small bin is for fines returned from briquetting. 
The main, or central, bin receives the ground carbon 
residue already described. From these last hopper bins 
the three sorts of material are taken by trough con- 
veyors, timed by trains of gears from a single lineshaft, 
to a screw conveyor in the briquetting building. This 
conveyor delivers the mixed materials over a magnetic 
pulley (for the removal of foreign particles of iron) and 
then to a 6x30-ft. revolving, cylindrical preheater, using 
superheated steam at 450° F. in jackets. From this 
preheater the materials are elevated to a hopper, from 
which they pass by a chain conveyor to the mixer. 
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The mixer is a horizontal steel-plate trough with a 
rounded bottom, 4 ft. wide, 18 ft. long, and containing 
three longitudinal shafts, each provided with multiple 
mixing arms. The shell of this machine is jacketed, 
the first two jackets toward the feed end being fed with 
steam for maintaining a suitable temperature during the 
early stages of the mixing operation. The third jacket, 
at the discharge end, uses compressed air for the pur- 
pose of lowering the temperature after the mixing is 
accomplished. As the dry materials are fed into this ma- 
chine, molten pitch is added in small proportion. This 
pitch, one of this plant’s products, is melted in an up- 
right steel cylindrical tank 6 ft. in diameter and 14 ft. 
high. The fuel, at present, is carbonets, but it will 
ultimately be the gas made by the company and previ- 
ously described. Compressed air is admitted into the 
top of this airtight tank under a pressure of 41% lb. per 
sq.in. and forces the molten pitch up through a pipe 
into the feed end of the mixer. 

From the mixer the briquetting materials are taken 
by a flight conveyor of special design which is supplied 
with compressed air for the purpose of further cocting 
the substances on their way to the press. The stuff enters 
the double-roll press through a feeding device that as- 
sures a uniform supply for briquetting. 

The press was built by the Denver Engineering Works. 
Each roll has 328 cavities, is 323g in. in diameter and 
has a 1634-in. face. The rolls run at 15 r.p.m. and will 
briquette 25 tons per hour, each carbonet weighing a 
trifle over 3 02. 

As the carbonets leave the rolls in a rapid stream they 
are taken by a belt conveyor to the exterior of the build- 
ing and onto a moving grizzly, where they are sprayed 
with water to cool them as well as to remove the small 
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amount of fines that are inevitably produced. From the 
grizzly, a second belt conveyor, with swivel arrangement, 
carries the carbonets to the yard storage. 

The analysis of the average raw lignite used by the 
company is as follows: Moisture, 12.01 per cent.; vola- 
tile matter, 29.19 per cent.; fixed carbon, 55 per cent.; 
ash, 3.80 per cent.; heat content, 9,935 B.t.u. 

The carbonets manufactured from the residue of this 
coal are remarkably uniform in texture and composition. 
Their analysis averages as follows: Moisture (4 hr. at 
105° C.), 1.34 per cent.; combustible volatile matter, 7.60 
per cent.; fixed carbon, 84.04 per cent.; ash, 7.02 per 
cent.; heat content 14,061 B.t.u. 

The binder used is, as explained, both a solid (whose 
composition is maintained a secret) and a small amount 
of pitch. This binder itself has a heat value of over 
18,000 B.t.u. and contains 99 per cent. of matter soluble 
in carbon disulphide (CS,). The carbonets, being com- 
posed largely of fixed carbon, are very stable. They 
withstand weathering effectually, will endure rough 
handling and, when burned, retain their form until prac- 
tically consumed. Some of these carbonets were experi- 
mentally sealed in crucibles that were kept at a tempera- 
ture of 1,000° C. in an electric furnace for 30 min. Upon 
cooling, they were found to have coked, thus proving 
the possibility of producing coke from lignite. 

A noteworthy feature of this company’s plant is the 
unit-drive system installed in every department. Cen- 
trally located switchboards carrying circuit breakers en- 
able an operator to control any machine. 

Acknowledgments are due tu mr. rioover for the facts 
and figures herein quoted and to Mr. Peck and Mr. 
Fisher for courtesies rendered. 
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Prevention of Corrosion in Pipe 


Some interesting experiments on the prevention of cor- 
rosion in pipe have been made by F. M. Speller, the 
results of which were presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers in January, 1916. 

Regarding the corrosion and pitting of pipe, the conclu- 
sions were that the remedy seems to lie in the elimination 
of dissolved oxygen from water before use. In practice 
this ynay be accomplished by allowing the hot water to 
come to rest for a few minutes under greatly reduced 
pressure, which must be below normal, or by raising the 
temperature nearly to the boiling point with the water 
at atmospheric pressure, to get proper separation of oxy- 
gen and other gases. 

The author tried an alternative method of reducing 
corrosion in water lines, by satisfying or fixing the free 
oxygen. In this method clean iron turnings were used 
to remove the oxygen from the water. The rate of rusting 
varies with the surface conditions of the plate. 

The paper concludes: “However, it appears well with- 
in the bounds of possibility to predict that deaération of 
the water, through the use of plants designed with this 
end in view, should at moderate expense increase the life 
of some piping systems four or five times. Such a possi- 
bility of conservation of material is surely worthy of care- 
ful consideration by engineers.” A copy of this interest- 
ing paper by Mr. Speller may be obtained on application 
to the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Table for Computing the 
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Yardage 


By VY. S. VEAzZEY* 


The accompanying table, computed for the employ- 
ees of the McKell Coal and Coke Co., presents 
a convenient means for reducing the amount of the yard- 
age to the amount due and at the same time eliminating 
any possibility of error. Custom has decreed that meas- 
urements of this character shall be made in yards, a 
unit that the engineer seldom uses; and while the com- 
putation involved in reducing feet to yards is of the most 
elementary character, the work of changing a large num- 
ber of these measurements will require considerable time, 
particularly when this must later be supplemented by 


*Chief engineer, McKell Coal and Coke Co., 
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computing the amount due at a certain price per yard. 
As will be noted, the amount due is computed for each 
foot of measurement from 3 to 90 ft., with the equivalent 
given in yards and fractions, and for various prices per 
yard ranging from 50c. to $4, with a variable unit of 25c. 

Yardage is usually measured monthly, the previous 
measurement being shown by a paint mark on the rib or 
otherwise. Measurements are made to the nearest foot, 
the rate per yard being governed by special conditions in 
each place, such as narrowwork, slate, water, bad roof, 
etc. For example: The main entry had been driven 
83 ft. at a rate of $1.75 per yard. The table gives 83 ft., 
which is 2724 yd., and at $1.75 this is $48.42. 
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By JoHN A. GaArcrIA* 





SY NOPSIS—The best-designed and most careful- 
ly constructed coal-preparation apparatus obtain- 
able may give trouble in operation if not properly 
handled. Considerable delay and expense may be 
avoided if a periodic, preferably daily, inspection 
is made of all the equipment by a thorough 
mechanic who is personally intrusted with ts 
maintenance. 





The designer of coal-preparation equipment should 
always bear in mind the fact that the shaker screen 
usually receives less attention after it is once in operation 
than any other machine on the job. He should therefore 
work up the details, not only for rigidity and ruggedness, 
but for simplicity as well, since the little care this device 
will get will usually be from trimmers and topmen 
unskilled in handling or repairing complicated machinery. 

A machine that will size from 1,000 to 4,000 tons in 
8 hr. for from 200 to 300 days a year and endure for the 
life of the mine is a mechanical contrivance of which 
the builder may well feel proud, and it is difficult to 
understand why it is so neglected at most operations. 
The mining laws of many states provide that an examina- 
tion and signed report by a competent man shall be made 
each day of the condition of cages, ropes, safety dogs, 
hoisting engines, etc., and although this is done to guard 
against accident to the men, it is well worth the trouble 
and slight expense as a preventive of wrecks and the 
destruction of equipment. 

If the same care were exercised in daily examination 
oi the screens as is employed with the other machinery, 
there would be few delays to operation charged up against 
the shakers on the time sheet, and the preparation of 
coal would be much more uniform and satisfactory. 


A TxHoroucH PeErtopic INSPECTION SHOULD BE MADE 


It is recommended that some thoroughly competent 
person examine the entire screening outfit each day, either 
before or after the working shift—preferably after, since 
there would then be time to make any repairs found 
necessary. This inspection should not be made by the 
top boss or trimmer; the latter is not competent and the 
former usually has so many responsibilities and so much 
to do that he cannot be expected to give this machinery 
the time needed to examine it in detail and keep it in 
adjustment. The best results are obtained if the master 
mechanic, or if there is none such, one of the hoisting 
engineers, makes the inspection and the blacksmith or 
some other qualified man makes the repairs or adjust- 
ments and maintains the machine. It is suggested that 
the work be delegated to certain individuals and that they 
be held responsible, because everybody’s job is nobody’s 
job and the machinery will get better care if one man 
looks after it than it would with a dozen tinkerers. 

If the shaker is of the roller type, the raceways should 
be kept clear of grit and packed coal dust, the rollers 
should be turned through an arc of 20 or 30 deg. each 
week to avoid flat wheels, and they should occasionally 
be. checked for alignment. With shakers suspended by 
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properly designed hangers there is no danger of creep or 
shock from flat wheels or dirty raceways, but there is 
danger of sideswing from loose hanger boxings, top and 
bottom, and these should be watched carefully. They 
should also be greased occasionally to prevent excessive 
wear and the annoying squeak of dry bearings. 

The flys and doors in shaker screens are a source of 
much noise and trouble, and often a screen that sounds 
as if it were being shaken to pieces can be made practically 
noiseless by tightening up the lever of the fly-gates or 
wedging down a loose plate. Quite often wedge-shaped 
pieces of coal lodge in the perforations, especially those 
of the egg screen. These become grooved and cannot be 
dislodged except by hand; and it is “good medicine,” both 
for the screens and for the preparation of the coal 
generally, to clear these holes occasionally during the 
working shift. 

The under chutes, gate hinges and hopper doors should 
be overhauled occasionally and the degradation screens 
cleared of stuck coal whenever they show signs of 
clogging, as they sometimes will, especially when loading 
wet material. 


Tun Connectine-Rops SHouLD Have SPECIAL CARE 


The connecting-rods should receive close attention each 
day; especially must the crank end and the brasses be 
kept in shape, so that there will be no knock on the 
drive. The oil or grease cups on the cranks should be 
of the self-feed or compression type and large enough to 
hold more than one day’s supply. There is no real reason 
why the main shaft boxes, the motor or engine base or 
any part of the driving mechanism should be loose and 
shifting about, as is frequently the case. It is easy to 
keep these parts rigid and in place, if they are once 
properly installed, and it costs less money and time, with 
fewer shutdowns and less profanity. If motor drive is 
used, care should be taken to see that the current is 
fairly constant, as violent fluctuations in speed are hard 
on the machinery and bad for the preparation. 

The control for regulating the speed of the shaker 
should be placed where it is readily accessible to one man, 
preferably the dock boss or weighman; and he should be 
instructed to reduce speed to a minimum whenever the 
load is off the shaker, as nothing is so injurious and 
wearing to screens and structure as running at maximum 
or full-load speed when operating light or when no coal 
is being handled. 

The weighpan, scales and feeder, especially the latter 
when of the continuous-feed design, should be examined 
carefully each day, and wherever the feeder slats show too 
much lost motion they should be adjusted by means of 
the take-ups at the rear end. 

It is of course impossible to prevent dust and dirt 
from getting on the shaker drive of a coal tipple, and 
unless the motors are of the totally inclosed type, as 
they certainly should be, considerable trouble may be 
expected with armatures and fields. If open-type motors 
are used, they should be housed in and made as nearly 
dustproof as possible, but air ducts of some kind should 
be provided to ventilate the motor and keep down the 
temperature in the housing. 
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No recommendations are made concerning the main- 
tenance and care of the eccentrics on shaker drives. These 
are usually so troublesome on large screens that they 
receive considerable attention. It would in many cases 
be a good investment to throw them away and install 
cranks, the saving in power alone more than justifying 
the cost of the change. 

The recording scale beam (the kind that stamps the 
weight on a ribbon or ticket) has been found to give 
quite satisfactory results, especially with rapid hoisting, 
and its cost is warranted by accurate weight and elimina- 
tion of errors due to misreading the scale beam or setting 
down the wrong figures on the weigh sheet. 


Licgut Screens ArE SOMETIMES TROUBLESOME 


The hight screens used in rescreening plants and washer- 
ies for sizing small coal seem to require more attention 
than the heavier shakers in the main tipple. This is 
probably because of the comparatively high speed and 
light construction of the former. Furthermore, these 
screens are much flatter and must be kept at a pitch of 
not less than 1 in. in 12 in., or the load will not move 
forward in right relation to the thrust of the driving-rods, 
thus causing unequal loading, undue stress in the hangers 
or struts and sagging or side-swaying of the screens. 

These light screens give excellent results when they are 
maintained in adjustment, but cause unending grief and 
trouble when out of line or flattened down. It is, however, 
quite easy to keep them in condition, and broken hangers 
driving-rods and buckled plates are due to gross negligence 
or careless handling. 
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The percentage of small coal delivered to the rescreener 
from the main screens is not constant, and the fluctuating 
load on the light shaker makes necessary a stiff, rigid 
design of structure. As it is desirable to shut off power 
when out of coal at.the hoist, to signal topmen when 
bins are full, etc., it is advisable to keep a man in charge 
of the screens during hoisting time. There should then 
be no excuse for improper operation or mismanipulation 
of this machine. 

It ought to be a good investment to carry on the payroll 
a thoroughly competent and trained mechanic who will 
have charge of the tipple machinery, rescreening equip- 
ment, ete., although at smaller mines with just a shaker 
screen loading three to four sizes of coal, no company 
would be justified in employing a man simply to keep 
the screening equipment in shape. However, at the more 
modern mines, producing from 2,500 to 4,000 tons a day, 
loading domestic coal, making from five to eight sizes, 
snd employing picking tables, loading booms, rescreening 
plants and all other necessary evils that must be used “to 
keep up with the procession” and compete in the domestic 
markets, it is a man-sized job to keep the entire outfit 
tuned up and ready at all times for maximum load. 

The best design and workmanship on equipment is 
of little value with careless and incompetent operation. 
A first-class mechanic in charge, available repair parts 
and eternal vigilance will accomplish for the screening 
equipment just what they do for the generators, engines, 
cages or any other machines at a mine; namely, smooth 
operation, minimum repair costs, steady running and 
good preparation. 
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Successful Mine Inspector 


By WALTON RuTLEDGE* 





SY NOPSIS—How the youngest man to ever re- 
ceive the appointment as mine inspector in the 
United States made his way upward from a 
humble and unpropitious beginning. 





I have been one of the state inspectors of mines in Illi- 
nois for a period of about 20 years. I might therefore 
write of various successful county inspectors who have 
served under me, but will confine myself to one in particu- 
lar, T. C. Wright, of Belleville, Tl. 

The state inspectors of Illinois are appointed for a term 
of two years, after passing a successful examination before 
a mining board composed of a mining engineer, two coal- 
mine operators and one coal miner. This board reports 
to the governor of the state the various ratings of the 
candidates and submits a recommendation for appoint- 
ments. 

The county inspectors of mines are appointed annually 
by the county board of the various counties. Under the 
Ilhnois mining law the county inspector works under the 
jurisdiction of the state inspector. The state inspector 
makes an annual report to the governor of the state. The 
county inspector makes an annual report to the mining 
committee of the county board. 

T. C. Wright commenced to work in a factory when 
11 years of age. There were six children in his father’s 
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family, and he being the oldest, had to start work young, 
and of course got but little schooling. At the age of 15 
he began to work in a coal mine as a greaser boy 
at 75c. per day. At 16 years of age he commenced to 
drive a mule, and at the age of 18 he was engaged as fire- 
man at the boilers on the surface and learned to run the 
hoisting engine at the mine. At this time he started 
to study mining and engineering with the correspondence 
schools at Scranton, Penn. 

In 1902 he passed an examination as hoisting engineer 
before the mining board of Illinois and secured a position 
in this capacity at a mine, which position he held for sey- 
eral months. Being still desirous of obtaining more 
knowledge of coal mining, he commenced to mine coal 
with his father. He was then 21 years of age. 

He mined coal for about three years. Being still de- 
sirous of obtaining more knowledge of mining and mining 
appliances, the nature of gases and the general operation 
of coal mines, he took a position caring for the various 
pumps in the mine. Ile worked as tracklayer, tim- 
herman, triprider, rope splicer, shotfirer for a time and 
at caging and as topman. He also acted as mine clerk, 
which position he held during the year 1904. In 1906 
he passed before the mining board of the state as mine 
manager, being then 26 years old. 

He then accepted a position as mine manager for a 
small coal company, which he held for three years. In 
1908 he passed the miners’ examining board at Belleville, 
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and in April he was examined by the state mining board 
and passed in first aid in rescue work in mines. 

In May, 1910, he was appointed by the St. Clair County 
board as county inspector of mines, reporting to me as 
state inspector for instructions. This position he still 
holds. 

St. Clair County is one of the largest mining counties 
in Illinois. It has a total of 73 mines and an annual 
output of 4 to 5 million tons of 2 s00 Ib. each, with an 
average of 6,000 employees. 

In Sentember, 1912, T. C. Wright passed the state 
mining board as a state inspector of mines in Illinois, and 
in 1914 before the superintendent of public schools in 
St. Clair County, Illinois, he obtained a teacher’s certi- 
ficate to teach in any of the public schools in the county. 

At 11 years of age, when he started to work in the fac- 
tory, he had had but little schooling. 

He went to a country school for five years, but this 
school was in session for only six months in the year, 
so he had only 30 months of actual attendance. His 
parents had no education and could not help him. They, 
however, furnished him money to buy books on coal min- 
ing, also to subscribe for the leading journals on this sub- 
ject, and other mining literature. Whenever he had 
spare time from his work and sleep he was busy with his 
books. 

When he reported to me that he had been appointed as 
county inspector of mines for St. Clair County, I was 
afraid the county board had made a mistake, as he looked 
too young. The L[llinois mining law requires that inspec- 
tors of mines shall be at feast 30 years of age. ‘The 
county instruments used in mining had been iurned over 
to him. I examined him on the use of the various in- 
struments—barometer, water gage, safety lamp and meas- 
uring instruments—and he seemed to understand their 
use. After working with him for a number of years, I 
must say he has made good. He is at present teaching 
a class of young men, with a view of their becoming mine 
managers or inspectors of mines. 

T. C. Wright is supposed to be the youngest man ever 
appointed inspector of mines in the United States of 
America, and he has done his duty; for if he had not done 
so, the county board would have removed him from office. 
During the time I was one of the state inspectors of coal 
mines in Illinois, having a district composed of five of 
the largest mining counties of the state, I have had sey- 
eral other county inspectors working with me, and I must 
say they have all done reasonably well, as they at present 
are holding positions as mine managers. Whenever a 
county inspector reported to me, after a lengthy conver- 
sation with him as regards the mining law and keeping 
notes, making reports and his duty under the mining 
law, I requested him to subscribe for the best journals 
treating on coal mines, and to secure the best reference 
books on coal mining, to keep true records, in going into 
the mines to carry his notebook with him, and on return- 
ing to transfer his records into a larger book kept in his 
office, so that if at any time he had to appear before the 
courts he would have a true record of his various inspec- 
tions. 

I kept a series of questions and anwers thereto given 
by the various county inspectors employed under my juris- 
diction during their term of office when I was a state in- 
spector. This I must state was a great benefit to the mine 
inspection service of the State of [linois. 
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Coupling Hook for Mime 
Locomotives 


The novel and useful coupling hook illustrated here- 
with was invented by John R. Jones, motorman on the 
%,000-ft. level of the Leonard mine, at Butte. It is used 
in disconnecting a train of mine cars from the electric 
haulage locomotive when the train is connected to the end 
of the locomotive opposite to that at which the motorman’s 
seat is situated. 

The operation is simple and is accomplished by the 
motorman pulling a cord that is attached to the hook at 
the offset eye. This causes the hook to turn in the con- 
necting-chain link and to be disengaged from it. 

In some cases it is necessary to have a man on the train 
to do this work, and the uncoupling is often done while the 
train is in motion. Needless to say, this is a dangerous 
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COUPLING HOOK FOR MINE-HAULAGE MOTORS 


practice and one in which the men are not supposed’ to 
indulge. The use of this hook makes it unnecessary for 
a man-to get his hands and arms between the locomotive 
and the cars when he uncouples them, and in some places 
it will save the labor of one man on the train. 

The locomotives on the 2,000- and 1,800-ft. levels of the 
Leonard mine have been equipped with these hooks, and 
they have proved satisfactory—The Anode. 
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Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 
Penn., June 27-30. 


American 
convention at Pittsburgh, 


Dealers Association 
July. 26 and 27 at 


and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
its next annual convention on 
Wis. 


Iliinois 
will hold 
Madison, 


meeting 
Secre- 


KXentucky Mining Institute will hold its annual 
and first-aid contest at Lexington, Ky., May 12 and 13. 
tary, Ivan P. /Tashof, Lexington, Ky. 


Bypreoduct Coke Producers’ Association of America, formed 
in Chicago on Jan. 14 last, will hold its first annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., on July 14, lasting probably two or three days. 


_ International Railway Fuel Association will hold its eighth 

annual convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., May 
15-18. Secretary, J. G. Crawford, fuel engineer, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R.R., Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois Mining Institute will hold a meeting May 25, 26 
and 27 at Duquoin, Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 


Monthly 
Secre- 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
meeting third Tuesday; section meeting, first Tuesday. 
tary, Elmer K. Hiles, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its summer 
meeting at Bluefield, W. Va., on June 1 and 2. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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General Specifications for Rocke 
Dusting Machinery 


The Federal Bureau of Mines has made a large num- 
ber of explosion tests at the experimental mine at Experi- 
ment, Penn., to determine the efficiency of rock dust in 
preventing the initiation of mine explosions as well as 
in checking their propagation. ‘The proportion of shale 
dust to coal dust required to prevent or check explosions 
has been determined for coal dust from many seams. 

The rock-dust method seemed to have such advantages 
over watering methods when water is applied infrequently, 
in that more constant protection is afforded, that arrange- 
ments were made with a coal company in the Pittsburgh 
district to rock-dust a part of one of its mines and keep 
accurate account of the costs. Bureau engineers in- 
spected the rock-dusted zones from time to time and took 
samples to insure that the zones were in safe condition. 
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about 75 per cent. would pass through a 100-mesh sieve. 
This dust was satisfactory, but a coarser material would 
be easier and cheaper to prepare; therefore explosion 
tests were made in the experimental mine to determine 
the relative efficiency of fine and coarse dust. It was 
found that material prepared by grinding in a hammer 
crusher, equipped with a 'g-in. slotted screen, was only 
a little less efficient than the pulverized dust. It is be- 
lieved that suitable equipment to secure such pulverization 
can be obtained at a low cost. 

In rock-dusting a mine entry, the best way to apply 
the first coating is, under most conditions, to throw the 
dust on by hand, because a thicker and better-distributed 
coat is thus obtained. In time, coal dust settles on the 
rock dust, and redusting is desirable. This is best done 
by a rock-dusting machine, which blows into the air cur- 
rent a cloud of rock dust that settles in a mantle over 
the coal dust. The use of a machine decreases the cost 





THE ROCK-DUSTING 


This work was continued for a year, the entries being 
redusted from time to time as the occasion required. The 
test has been so satisfactory that the dusting has been 
extended to three other mines, and conferences have 
been held with officials of other companies for the pur- 
pose of explaining results with the view to adopting the 
method. Considerable interest has also been shown in 
other parts of the country, particularly in Colorado, where 
rock-dusting has been carried on in the Delagua mine 
of the Victor-American Fuel Co. for more than four years. 
The probable wide adoption of this method of rendering 
coal dust inert, therefore, makes desirable the develop- 
ment of suitable machinery, both for preparing the dust 
and for its application. 

The first rock dust that was used in the Pittsburgh 
district was pulverized limestone of such fineness that 


MACHINE IN OPERATION 


and greatly increases the convenience of redusting. Such 
a machine as used at the experimental mine and similar 
to one in use at Delagua, Colo., is shown in operation 
in the accompanying photograph. 

In order to stimulate interest in the development of 
suitable machinery for use in connection with the rock- 
dust method of rendering coal dust inert, the director 
of the Bureau of Mines is addressing the crusher and 
blower manufacturers as follows: 

TO MANUFACTURERS OF CRUSHER APPARATUS 

As the result of mine-explosion experiments at the experi- 
mental mine and explosion-prevention investigations in the 
field, the bureau is strongly recommending the use of finely 
crushed or pulverized rock dust, having no or a very small 


percentage of combustible matter, as a preventive for coal- 
mine explosions. 


_ Nearly all mine explosions in bituminous coal mines, once 
initiated, are extended by the fine coal dust that is found on 
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the surface of most mine entries. This dust, when blown into 
a cloud, is explosive. If rock dust is thrown on the surfaces 
it covers the coal dust or becomes mixed with it, and if a 
sufficient amount is used, the cloud of dust blown from such 
surfaces in the event of an explosion is nonexplosive and 
quenches the flame. The more finely divided the dust is, the 
better it is for rock-dusting. Tests have indicated, however, 
that a dust all of which will pass through a j;-in. slotted 
screen and having about 40 per cent. through a 100-mesh and 
25 to 30 per cent. through a 200-mesh screen is satisfactory 
for the purpose. Further detailed information concerning the 
use of rock dust in mines can be obtained from Bureau of 
Mines Technical Paper 84, a copy of which I am sending under 
separate cover. 

The bureau desires to inform you of this new field for 
crushing or pulverizing machinery. Information as to whether 
your company now has machines which will furnish material 
as fine or finer than that given, the output per hour, horse- 
power required and cost will be appreciated. 


TO BLOWER MANUFACTURERS 


It is desired to call your attention to the demand, which 
has arisen in connection with the work of prevention of coal- 
dust explosions in mines, for a machine designed to blow a 
cloud of rock dust. This will probably be of interest to you, 
as a positive blower is one of the essential parts of the ap- 
paratus. 

One of the methods now strongly recommended by the 
Bureau of Mines for the prevention of coal-dust explosions is 
to coat the mine-entry surfaces with rock dust so that in the 
event of an explosion a thick rock-dust cloud will be formed 
and quench the flame. The first coating of rock dust is thrown 
on the mine-entry surfaces by hand. After a time some coal 
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DIAGRAM OF THE DUST INJECTOR 


dust settles on the rock dust, and it becomes desirable to 
apply another coating of rock dust. This is probably most 
conveniently done by the use of the rock-dusting machine. It 
blows a thick cloud of dust into the air current, which carrieg 
it for long distances, the dust gradually settling out and form- 
ing a mantle over the coal-dust deposits. 

The apparatus, as used at the experimental mine of the 
Bureau of Mines, consists of a small positive blower, the air 
from which passes through a 2-in. pipe to the injector cham- 
ber into which the rock dust is fed from a hopper; the air 
and dust, becoming mixed in this chamber, is blown through 
a hose into the atmosphere. 

The attached blueprint shows an outline arrangement of 
the apparatus. The blower used has a volume of about 288 
eu.in. and is run at about 1,000 r.p.m. The pressure in the 
outlet pipe when the machine is operating is about 2 lb. 
per sq.in. 

The injector chamber should be carefully constructed. The 
2-in. air inlet is reduced to a nozzle of 1-in. opening, and the 
nozzle should extend far enough into the chamber of the 3-in. 
tee so that the nozzle opening is below the outer edge of the 
dust-hopper opening. The dust then falls or is drawn for- 
ward into the air stream and is blown through the hose. A 
flexible hose is desirable for an outlet so that the air stream 
can be pointed in any direction; also this permits its connec- 
tion to pipes through stoppings to direct the dust stream into 
aircourses or entries having no track and which ordinarily 
receive no treatment to render the coal dust present inert. 

As the rock-dusting method of rendering coal dust inert is 
now being taken up actively, it is believed that there will be 
a considerable demand for such apparatus. Information as to 
whether your company could furnish such equipment and the 
approximate cost of the same would be appreciated. | 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Well, I have lived to see a live “coal baron,” sure enough, 
beyond a doubt—I who have thrown the very name 
into the teeth of every newspaper reporter and socialist 
with whom I have locked horns during the past few 
years; and at that, he is the president of our company. 
He spent most of today in camp, accompanied by several 
of our directors. He was neither haughty and dictatorial 
nor arbitrary; neither was there any swagger or bluff 
about him; still he was a “baron” in every sense of the 
word, and never for a minute did anyone present seem 
to question his authority. 

With him argument was out of the question. When 
he desired information, he asked for it; and from such 
information he formed his own conclusions. One could 
not imagine him asking for an opinion on any subject; 
he called for facts, and from the facts determined his 
course of action. 

When he expressed an opinion on any subject, his very 
manner carried conviction; and there was an air of in- 
fallibility about him that was most impressive. A col- 
lege professor might impress one the same way when 
saying, “These are the laws of gravitation.” The state- 
ment that tells us that all men are created free and equal 
would have sounded like a merry jest if recalled while 
under the influence of this man’s personality. His every 
action bespoke administrative capacity, and men would 
follow him to the end of the world quite as a matter of 
course. 

Evidently someone had suggested to him that I was 
quite at sea in my opinions about the labor-union move- 
ment, because during the day he brought the conversation 
around several times to that subject, and each time took 
pains to address most of his remarks to me. 

First, he asked me if I had ever encountered a labor 
leader who had any plan of action mapped out to guide 
his followers after they should obtain full control over 
all industry. “Remember, nothing short of full control 
will satisfy them,” he remarked, “and they believe that 
they are justified in using any means to arrive at that 
end, even not excepting arson and murder.” 

Next, he wanted to know had I ever met a labor leader 
who seemed to realize that there are other interests be- 
sides labor vitally concerned with the administration of 
industry. This question started a long and interesting 
discussion that was participated in by all present. After 
the others said their say, the “baron” suggested that 
were it not for the autocratic control perfected by the 
employers, labor would soon back our farmers and the 
general public completely off the map. “And to think,” 
he added, “of the insults that this same ‘general public’ 
heaps upon the employers at every opportunity. 

“Take the matter of wages, for example—so long as 
increased wages do not affect the price of goods to the 
consumer the “dear public’ is ‘agin’ the operator and strong 
for the union; but let the operator attempt to suggest 
that any further increase in the price of the commodity 
will have to be met by the consumer, and the same ‘dear 
public’ insists upon an investigation by Congress to see 
whether its rights cannot be protected.” 

On parting, he said to me, “Mr. Thompson, your heart 
is on the right side, but you must watch or your sympa- 
thies will warp your judgment.” 
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Anthracite Wage Conference 


Despite the fact that the operators declared on Monday, 
Apr. 3, that their case on the readjustment of the machine 
rate was ended, nevertheless the matter was so persistent 
that it was continued on Tuesday, and when the meeting ad- 
journed it was stated that no conclusion had been reached. 
In fact, the debate continued the next day and was not finally 
disposed of till Thursday morning. The operators’ represent- 
atives suggested the providing of a minimum rate for machine 
mining, but the miners are desirous of submitting the matter 
to local boards for adjustment on what they regard as a 
more equitable basis. 

The outcome of the negotiations on the other demands 
depends in a degree on the conclusion arrived at regarding 
the demand on machine mining. As it is the first time that 
machine mining has figured in the agreement between the 
anthracite operators and miners, both sides are going slowly. 
It was estimated that last year about 1,500,000 tons of coal 
was produced by machines in the anthracite region. 


Why Machine-Mining Scale Merits Much Debate 


The scale committee of district No. 1 held a meeting, pre- 
sided over by John Dempsey, president, at the Continental 
Hotel on Tuesday, Apr. 4. This is the only anthracite dis- 
trict affected by the machine-mining scale, because only in 
this, the Northern coalfield, lying between Shickshinny and 
Forest City and including Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, are the 
measures flat enough to permit of mechanical undercutting. 

It is somewhat generally understood that the operators 
will extend the use of mining machines largely if a scale 
that will make that course profitable is obtained. The issue 
therefore is more important than the small tonnage involved 
would lead an observer to suppose. Nothing official could be 
learned regarding the meeting at the Continental Hotel at 
which the miners discussed their desires in the matter of 
machine-mining rates, the intimation given being merely that 
the rates had been discussed. 

Owing to the serious illness of his mother, John P. White 
has not attended the sessions of the wage conferences since 
Tuesday, April 4. Mr. White left for his mother’s home at 
Albia, Iowa, on Wednesday, Apr. 5, in response to telegrams 
stating that his mother was very ill. 


Will Not Decide Issues Till White Returns 


The conferences have continued however. On Apr. 6 de- 
mand No. 5, asking for a more speedy and satisfactory method 
of adjusting disputes, was discussed. The debate extended 
into the following day, when demand No. 6, asking that no 
contract miner be permitted more than one working place, was 
considered. No session was held on Saturday, Apr. 8. 

When the sessions of the subcommittee were resumed on 
Monday, Apr. 10, at the Union League Club, Mr. White was 
not present, being still at the bedside of his mother. 

Demand No. 8, wherein the mine workers ask that when- 
ever coal shall be mined on a car basis it shall be weighed 
and paid for on a mine-run basis of 2,240 lb. to the ton, was 
before the committee. Much time was spent in examining rate 
sheets and payrolls in an effort to reach an understanding. 

It is not expected that any agreement will be attempted 
until after the return of Mr. White, which is scheduled for 
this morning, Apr. 15, provided that the venerable patient, 
now 87 years old, shows no new unfavorable symptoms. 

At the conference on Tuesday, Apr. 11, the selling price of 
mine supplies was considered. The miners ask that the prices 
be fixed on a more uniform and equitable basis, and the ses- 
sion was devoted to an effort to reconcile the request with the 
present high prices of powder and other mining supplies. On 
‘Wednesday, Apr. 12, demand No. 6, relating to the restriction 
of each miner to one working place was reconsidered by the 
conference. 

It has been learned that much progress has been made by 
the committeemen toward clearing up some of the points 
under discussion, though as stated nothing definite will be 


done until after the return of President White from his home 


in Iowa. One of the matters thoroughly discussed, as the 
perusal of this report and that of last week will show, is that 
of machine-mining rates. The latest reports are that it 
rapidly approaches a settlement. It is understood that the 
miners have made a proposition to the operators’ representa- 





tives in which it is provided that the miners shall not dis- 
pute the right of the operators to install mining machines, 
but that when such machines are installed the company offi- 
cials shall notify the mine grievance committee. The com- 
mittee shall then confer with the mine officials and ne- 
gotiate an individual agreement covering the eonditions under 
which the machines shall operate, but that in no instance 
shall the contract price amount to less than the day-wage 
rate agreed upon. 


# 
Philadelphia Joint Conference 


When on Tuesday, Apr. 4, the miners and operators of the 
central Pennsylvania field met again in Philadelphia to discuss 
the scale after an adjournment since’ Friday, Mar. 31, there 
were some hopes that the operators would make some conces- 
sions and progress would be made toward a settlement. But 
of that there was no evidence, the two parties appearing to 
be as far apart as ever. 

But on Friday, Apr. 7, after the subscale committee had 
reported to the conference committee that it could come to 
no agreement, the operators offered a new scale, such as had 
been long anticipated. It runs as follows: 


AGREEMENT OFFERED BY CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
OPERATORS TO PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 

We offer to increase wages on the following basis: (1) 
Pick mining per gross ton, 3c. advance. (2) Machine mining 
per gross ton (machine mining to cover cutting, scraping and 
loading on a tonnage basis), 3c. advance. (3) Machine mining 
where done by day, hour, task or ton, or any combination 
thereof: Loading, 81 per cent. of 3c. per gross ton advance; 
cutters and scrapers, 5 per cent. advance over existing prices; 
provided that the total advance per gross ton shall in no event 
exceed 3c. (4) Net ton advance to be the equivalent of the 
foregoing gross ton advance. (5) All day labor to be advanced 
5 per cent. over existing prices. (6) All yardage rates and 
deadwork to be advanced 5 per cent., discarding fractions 
of a cent per yard or per day. (7) All other provisions of the 
1914 seale agreement to remain unchanged and to be renewed 
in their entirety. (8) Seale agreement to be for a period of 
two years from Apr. 1, 1916. 


This new offer the operators cortend is similar to the 
“McAlpin” agreement signed in New York for the Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania districts, but this is 
disputed by the miners. However, the concession offered by 
the operators has made everyone hopeful of a happy issue. 

On Monday, Apr. 10, when the miners’ representatives and 
those of the operators met at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
it was stated that prospects for an early agreement appeared 
good. 


Small Committee Will Now Try To Write Scale 


The demands of the mine workers and the new proposal 
of the operators are now being considered by a committee, 
consisting of B. M. Clark and Rembrandt Peale for the opera- 
tors and District President James Purcell and Secretary 
Charles O’Neill of the United Mine Workers. 

On Monday, Apr. 3, the Berwind-White Coal .Mining Co. 
posted notices at its Clearfield collieries advancing the wages 
of day laborers 5 per cent., and also increasing the rates of 
machine and pick mining 38 per cent. The mines of the com- 
pany are not unionized. If the “3 per cent.” advance is cor- 
rectly quoted, the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. will put 
the union operators at a disadvantage, for the latter are giy- 
ing an increase of 8c. and 5.39c. per ton, which is from 5% to 
12 per cent. 

Reports are in circulation that the scale introduced by the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. is not satisfactory to the men 
and that they will strike as a result. This has been denied 
at the company’s offices at Windber. It has also been 
reported that the men are,going to strike at the Lochrie 
mines, but John Lochrie, superintendent and general manager, 
denied that his men meditated a suspension. The Lochrie 
miners were granted the same increase as the Berwind-White 
men. The striking miners at the Valley Smokeless Coal Co. 
failed to reach an agreement and have not yet returned ta 
work. Those striking against the scale at the Morrellvilie 
Coal Co.’s works have presented their demands to the oper- 
ators and expect an early settlement. It was denied at the 
Smokeless Coal Co. office that a strike had been declared by 
the miners at the big Ferndale plant. It was also denied that 
a strike was threatened at the plant of the Loyal Hanna Coal 
Co., at Cairnbrook. 
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Suspension in the Anthracite 
Region Not Expected 


Operations at several of the mines in the anthracite region 
were either suspended entirely or curtailed on Monday, Apr. 3, 
but both operators’ and miners’ representatives attending the 
wage conference in New York City denied that the decreased 
output was due to the failure of the members of the United 
Mine Workers of America to obey the instructions of Inter- 
national President White and the district presidents which 
required them to remain at work pending the result of the 
negotiations. 

Many of the mine workers, it was said, were idle because of 
the celebration of the 8-hr. day on the previous Saturday, the 
men not having recovered from the effects of the festivities. 
Perhaps the idleness was longest at the Moosic Mountain 
colliery, at Marshwood, which lies on the eastern side of the 
northern field, not far from Scranton. No. 1 of the Mount 
Jessup Coal Co., Ltd., near Peckville, Penn., and in the same 
part of the same field, had a suspension of almost equally 
long duration. But generally speaking, the men have resisted 
the action of the Industrial Workers of the World and have 
followed the instructions of the international scale committee. 
At Pottsville, the I. W. W. was quite active, but its plotting 
was entirely without result, 


Miners’ Press Agent Expresses Satisfaction 


However, the officers of the union were uneasy and feared 
the men might demonstrate to the satisfaction of the public 
that the mine workers would not follow the pledges of the 
union and thus would vindicate the operators of the anthra- 
cite region in their refusal to recognize the organization. 
Because of this uneasiness K. C. Adams, who is the press 
agent for the miners, sent out a statement regarding the 
Situation showing how favorably it contrasted with 1912 and 
justifying the mine workers’ officials in patiently continuing 
negotiations, No one can doubt that Mr. Adams proves his 
main contention. He declares: 


The present is the first real wage conference ever held 
between the anthracite miners and their employees. In the 
years gone by it was the custom of the miners, through their 
scale committee, to present their demands at a_ general 
meeting, solicited by them, and after they had delivered oral 
arguments in support of those demands, to take their seats 
and listen to a masterfully worded and lengthy brief of flat 
rejection read by the spokesman of the operators. 

Such was the procedure in 1906, 1909 and 1912. The oper- 
ators’ organization led by the late George Baer, of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., was all-powerful. They 
defied the mine workers and refused to grant any concessions 
whatsoever, with the result that from the day of the anthra- 
cite strike commission’s award in 1908, the anthracite mine 
single increase in wages or 


workers did not receive a 
reason of any agreement 


improved working conditions by 
until 1912. 


Reason Why a Suspension Occurred in 1912 
He goes on to say that in 1912 a similar flat refusal was 
made to the miners’ demands and that a strike on Apr. 1 was 
the inevitable result. He adds: 


Following the consummation of the 1912 bituminous con- 
tract, President White asked the anthracite operators to 
reconsider their action in the interest of the public welfare. 
The operators in the meantime had felt the pulse of the 
people. Their diagnosis revealed public sentiment against 
them. They accepted White’s proposal. The conference sug- 
gested convened Apr. 10 and continued in session until Apr. 
24, when the report of the subcommittee was presented to 
the conference as a whole and adopted. 

Thus in 1912, from the date of presenting the demands, 
which was Feb. 27, 67 days passed before the subcommittee 
reached an agreement. Following the tentative contract a 
tri-district convention was called to meet in Wilkes-Barre on 
May 14. The contract was ratified on May 18, but the men did 
not return to work until May 20, 26 days after the subcom- 
mittee had agreed. The total time required to negotiate and 
ratify the agreement of 1912 was therefore 93 days, or 3 
months. 

And this long period intervened, too, when the miners were 
idle [or rather when the miners hurried the progress of nego- 
tiations at great cost by remaining idle from Apr. 1 onward.— 
Editor]. Comparing the time consumed in negotiating the 
1912 contract with the present, the progress made this year 
is surprising. Instead of creating impatience, the situation 
should be extremely gratifying to anthracite mine workers, 
even without taking into consideration the possibilities of the 
outcome, which are so promising in comparison with the 
almost hopeless situation in 1912, when the union was weak 
in numbers. 


Spent Only 19 Days in Actual Conference 


The present conference met on Feb. 21. The demands were 
presented and adjournment taken until Feb. 28 to permit 
President White to conclude negotiations with the bituminous 
operators. Bituminous differences could not be rushed any 
faster than conciliation and argument would permit. As a 
A pegae the subcommittee did not reach an agreement till 

ar. 8. 

On the morning of Mar. 9 the committee as a whole ratified 
the bituminous agreement, and President White, with the 
district presidents of the anthracite miners, met the anthra- 
cite operators the same afternoon. Not a single day’s delay 
occurred between the adjournment of the bituminous and the 
convening of the anthracite conference. Surely no one can 
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justify complaint against such an efficient arrangement or 
find cause to become impatient. 

The calendar of working days of the subcommittee on the 
anthracite wage scale is as follows: Mar. 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29 and 30; Apr. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7—a total 
of 19 actual conference days. 

What have been the causes for adjournment? Have they 
been justified? Let us consider. The adjournment of Mar. 15 
to 22 was arranged to permit President White and three 
district presidents to attend the meeting of the international 
policy committee at Pittsburgh, Penn., called for the purpose 
of ratifying the bituminous contract. The adjournment of 
Mar. 30 to Apr. 3 was arranged to permit S. D. Warriner to 
attend a court trial at Trenton, N. J., Mar. 31, and President 
White to speak at Scranton and Wilkes-Barre at celebrations 
of the 8-hr. day achievement on Apr. 1. Calmly reviewing 
the work of the conferees, adjournments have not been so 
numerous as the impatient mind of the very few and “the 
anything that will make a story, hit or miss” newspaper 
accounts would lead one to believe. 


Only 47 Working and Other Days from Start 


Only two adjournments have occurred since the real work 
began, and neither could possibly have been avoided. Forty- 
seven days. have elapsed since the presentation of the 
demands. Compare this number against the 1912 record of 
67 days, and the committee still has to its credit 20 days more 
before it exceeds what some might be inclined comparatively 
to term the time limit. Only 19 of the 47 days have been 
utilized as working days; that is, days when the committee- 
men discussed the demands and by argument sought to reach 
a solution of the big problems confronting them. 


It appears that the dissension has been made a “feature 

story” in some newspapers and that the miners are not so 
dissatisfied as certain newspaper men who are eager for 
display headlines and columns wetted with the reader’s sobs. 
At Shenandoah the miners passed a vote of confidence in their 
leaders and condemned the newspapers for their tactics. 
It is probable some feeling will be aroused by the “slow 
time” the mines have just recently been working. An attempt 
will be made to urge that they are closed as a lockout pro- 
vision instead of as an outcome of a sorely glutted spring 
market, unrelieved as it is this year by the regular spring 
discount. As the wage will be retroactive when granted, the 
Operators doubtless want to save the discount to meet the 
higher cost. 

The Cranberry colliery of A. Pardee & Co., located in the 
Minersville section, was idle on account of a dispute regarding 
the size of cars, and the mine was shut down by the manage- 
ment. The miners contend this was a lockout in violation of 
the award of the strike commission and contrary to the 
present agreement which requires the operators to continue 
work pending negotiations for a new contract. 

gS 


McAlpin Agreement Approved 


The wage agreement between the miners and operators of 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana made at the 
McAlpin Hotel, New York City, has been ratified by the min- 
ers in referendum, 84,4984 members being in favor of it and 
42,820 being opposed to it. 

William Green, the international secretary-treasurer of 
the union, states that “in the Indiana district, where the 
strongest opposition was manifested, a larger proportionate 
vote was cast in favor of the agreement than in any other 
state.” 

As shown by the referendum vote, the McAlpin agreement 
was satisfactory to most of the soft-coal miners of Illinois. 
The vote in favor of the agreement was 30,153; that against 
it was only 18,205. The contract was not acceptable to many 
of the miners in the fifth and ninth districts, because it does 
not adjust the differential of 4c. between the wage scale in 
those districts and that in force in southern Illinois. The 
differential is in favor of the men of the fifth and ninth dis- 
tricts, but they are convinced that it works to their disad- 
vantage because it prevents the operators of those regions 
from competing with the southern Illinois operators, and as 
consequence the miners of the fifth and ninth districts have 
little work. They would rather have their wages equalized 
downward and get more operating days. 


West Virginia a Coal Producer in 3616 A. D.—The coal in 
West Virginia is so nearly inexhaustible that the present 
generation, at least, need feel no alarm at the possibility 
of its depletion. The coal deposits of the state are estimated 
as capable of affording a yield of 174,044,900,000 tons. At 
the present time the production runs about 70,000,000 tons 
per year. But even if this average should be increased to 
100,000,000 tons, or a matter of about 380 per cent., there is 
enough coal in the mountains to last seventeen centuries, 
providing that care is taken not to waste the deposits and 
that the demand does not increase above the figure suggested. 
But before 3616 A. D. we may decide we have no need for 
the energy in coal. 
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Imperial Type Air Compressor 


Because of the wider use of high-pressure and super- 
heated steam there has been developed a balanced-piston 
steam-valve gear that has been incorporated in the design 
of the standard “Imperial” duplex air compressor. 

The cutoff valves are right and left-hand threaded to 
a cutoff valve stem. Steam is admitted through the center 
of the valve (Fig. 


2) to the cylinder and is exhausted 





FIG. 1 SHOWING STEAM VALVES AND RECHIVER 


around the ends of the valve. The valve-chest covers and 
steam packings are exposed to exhaust pressure only. 

The machine is built with a steam receiver between the 
high and the low-pressure steam chests, Fig. 1. A special 
expansion joint guards against destroying the cylinder 
alignment. 

The governor is a speed and pressure regulator which 
varies the cutoff by automatically rotating the cutoff-valve 
stem. It is essentially a chain-driven rotary oil pump 





SECTION THROUGH HIGH-PRESSURE CYLINDER 


FIG. 2. 


acting against a weighted plunger. The oil pressure 
maintained by this pump on the plunger varies: with the 
speed of the compressor and changes the point of cutoff 
in the steam cylinders. 

The other features of this new compressor, called by 
the maker “Imperial” Type XPV, are inclosed main 
frames containing the reciprocating parts, automatic 
lubrication by the bath system and water-jacketed air- 
compressing cylinders. 

This compressor, built by the Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 
Broadway, New York City, is made in capacities from 608 
to 3,620 cu.ft. per min. and for discharge-air pressures 
from 10 to 110 lb. per sq.in. 


Fuel-Oil Driven Compressors 


To produce air compressors with lower operating and 
first cost than any previously known—machines well 
suited to rough, heavy duty under all sorts of abnormal 
conditions, but with all the operating qualities of economy 
and simplicity necessary to high-grade stationary per- 
formance—has been the ideal of the engineers of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, in the development 
of the Class N-SO fuel-oil driven compressors. 

The importance of these compressors lies in the fact 
that they supply a demand not met by other machines. 
This is attributable to the fact that they operate on the 
lowest grades of fuel distillates. 

The compressors are guaranteed to run on any mineral 
oil of 28° Baumé scale or lighter, containing not over 1 
per cent. of sulphur. There are a number of oils well 
below this limit on which they will operate satisfactorily, 
but this depends upon the characteristics of the particu- 
lar oil, such as its asphaltum content, freedom from sand, 
etc., so that a general guarantee cannot be given, though 
recommendations for heavy oils can and will be made. 

Most of the common crude oils, fuel oils and residuums 
are naturally included in the guarantee. A few of the 
well-known oils particularly suited to the operation of the 
compressors are star oil, Diesel, calol, stove oil, solar oil, 
gas oil, kerosene and all of the distillates between kero- 
sene and lubricating oil. 

A number of these fuels. are obtainable for 3c. per 
gallon, so that these machines are-warranted to compress 
air to 100 Ib. pressure at a cost not exceeding 56c. per 
day of nine hours for each 100 cu.ft. per minute of free 
air delivered to the receiver. These figures are so lowsas 
ta seem almost incredible. The facts, however, show 
that there are dozens of machines in service with daily 
records of fuel consumption that bring their costs of oper- 
ation well under the amount stated. The immediate effect 
of these performances has been to create a heavy*demand 
for these machines and it seems certain that they will 
open up entirely new fields for the application of com- 
pressed air. 

These compressors are of the horizontal straight-line 
single-stage types with compressing cylinder bolted to 
the main frames and closely connected: in tandem to the 
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THE FUEL-OIL DRIVEN COMPRESSOR 


power ends. The propulsive cylinders are of the valveless 
two-cycle low-compression design. Ignition is produced 
by a patented positive-acting hot-plate system that elim- 
inates all electric apparatus such as magnets, timers, 
mixers and spark plugs. 

Just as in the Diesel engine, combustion takes place 
at the end of the compression stroke. The importance of 
this feature of design is immediately apparent. Air only 
is compressed in the cylinder, and the combustion is so 
complete by the time the exhaust port is opened that the 
fuel loss is negligible. This result is attained through 
the medium of a small oil pump which injects the fuel 
against the hot plate on the piston as it approaches the 
end of the compression stroke. Increased economy is 
obtained by the use of water with the fuel oil. The 
quantity of both oil and water admitted to the combustion 
chamber is controlled by a fly-ball governor. 

The outstanding features of the compressing cylinders 
are of course the patented “Simplate” flat-disk air inlet 
and discharge valves. These are the valves which have 
been credited with making possible the highest compres- 
sor speeds and efficiencies known. They are the only 
valves obtainable in American-made compressors of con- 
centric plate construction. They are guaranteed for three 
years, and the company’s records show that with 20,000 
valves in constant use there has not been a serious com- 
plaint to adjust or cause indicated for any appreciable 
modification in design. 

The compressors are made in both single and double 
machines. Single compressors come in six standard 
strokes—8, 10, 12, 14, 18 and 21 in. The smaller sizes 
may be tank mounted and the larger types set on skids, 
so that their use is not confined to stationary requirements. 

The adaptability of these machines to severe conditions 
renders them particularly attractive to mines and con- 
tractors, but they are equally desirable for railroad and 
industrial shops, for pumping oil and water by various 
systems and for use wherever cheap compressed air can 
be utilized. 

Oil-Burning Preheating 
Furnace 


The No. 3 Leyner oil-burning furnace, which is used 
extensively for heating drill steel, is now made with a 
preheating chamber which greatly increases the capacity 
of the furnace. This preheater is a section which fits 
between the body and cover of the furnace of the old 
design. It is therefore a simple matter to attach this 
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section to an old furnace by changing a few bolts. Refer- 
ing to the illustration, it will be seen that the lower 
chamber is used for the final heating and the upper one 
for preheating. 

It is claimed that by the addition of the preheating 
feature the space for heating is doubled, the heating 
capacity of the furnace is increased about 50 per cent. 
and the efficiency of the furnace is increased correspond- 
ingly. 

The type of burner now supplied with this furnace is 
suitable for either high- or low-pressure air. The air 
has merely to be throttled when high pressures are em- 
ployed; and when this is done, the burner is as efficient 
as those designed especially for high pressures, but the 
noise common to such burners is eliminated. 

This furnace burns petroleum or any of its oils, such 
as gasoline, kerosene, distillate, etc. Oil heating has 
many advantages. The steel cannot be injured by absorb- 
ing undesirable elements such as sulphur, phosphorus, 
or other impurities which are present in nearly all coals, 
nor from unequal heating, as the steel is heated in a flame 
which imparts a uniform temperature. The piece being 
heated is in full view of the operator at all times. 

The floor space occupied by the No. 3 furnace is 3x4 ft. 
No foundation is required, installation being complete 
when air- and oil-supply pipes are connected. 

The absence of smoke, soot, dust, ashes and cinders is 
a great convenience, which particularly appreciated 
in underground mine installations as well as in plants 
installed in buildings. The manufacturer of this furnace 
is the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
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Conservation of Product or 
of Raw Material? 


Sir Richard Redmayne’s recent remarks before the 
British Institute of Mining Engineers on the need that 
care be taken of our mined mineral resources as well as 
of those which are unmined are well conceived, though not 
new. The coal in the ground is merely coal; mined, it 
is coal plus labor. 

What right then have the pharisees who love to belittle 
our industry to be always gloatingly pointing to our 
waste of coal—a mere mote in the industrial eye—when, 
owing to their own negligence, there is a greater waste 
of the product which involves the loss of the labor also 
by which it was extracted and the energy and effort by 
which it was brought to the consuming plant? Worse yet, 
the consumers most prodigally waste steam, another out- 
come of coal utilization, which product has been created 
only by a further expenditure of labor. 

The public delights in the flaying of an individual 
industry for the wastage which is peculiar to it. But the 
waste of a product like coal is common to all the trades 
and industries, and so the public seems proud to see that 
it is using, let us rather say wasting, so much of the 
mineral. “Greatest country on earth,” we assert. “Use 
more coal per capita than any people on the globe.” Per- 
haps it would be better to know something about the 
brake horsepower delivered at the machine per ton of coal 
used before we start to crow so jubilantly. 

It is true that the complete use of every scrap of energy 
in coal is impossible with our present modes of conversion 
of chemical into physical energy, but even despite that 
fact, the study of such economies may be fittingly urged 
on a public that now asks that every item of mineral 
wealth be recovered regardless of the physical difficulties. 
But even if new methods for securing the whole poten- 
tiality of coal can never be discovered, certainly the public 
by using known precautions could save at least half of 
what is now wasted and perhaps a higher proportion. 

It is doubtful if today more than 3 per cent. of the 
energy of the coal used in steam raising actually reaches 
the work for which the coal is consumed. If that be true, 
how ludicrous are those vociferous manufacturers who 
waste 97 per cent. of the heat values of the mined fuel 
and condemn the mine operator who is leaving from 5 
to 50 per cent. of the unmined fuel in the hill. 

The estimate of the ultimate power outcome of the heat 
in coal is based on the figures prepared by Henry 
Kreisinger regarding a Southern cotton mill, which are 
quoted in a bulletin entitled “Hand-Firing Soft Coal 
Under Power-Plant Boilers,” published by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. He places the loss in ashes at 
3 per cent., in dry chimney gases at 26 per cent., in 
moisture at 4 per cent., in incomplete combustion at 5 
per cent., in radiation at 5 per cent., in auxiliaries at 4 
per cent., in condenser water at 43 per cent., in steam- 
engine friction at 1 per cent., in friction of shafting and 
transmission at 3 per cent., and in friction of machinery 


also at 3 per cent. Thus a coal having 14,000 B.t.u. 
provides only 420 units of productive heat energy. 

Sometimes reforms should not start at the root, but 
in the branches, and waste prevention may less fittingly 
start underground than on the surface where the coal is 
misused. 


German Miner’s Daily Wage 


We have been told so often by laboring men that Ger- 
many is the paradise of the worker that sometimes we 
need to get a better grasp of the facts by studying the 
available figures. As Coal Age has pointed out before, 
if we charged Teutonic prices for coal and paid the wage 
the German miner receives, we could turn the approaches 
of a mine into a semblance of the Garden of Eden in its 
palmiest days, especially if the workingman would codp- 
erate just as we would have him in the carrying out of 
our stereotyped plans. 

The monthly review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes a report, printed elsewhere in this issue, which 
shows that the average wage for boys in the German 
mines of various districts runs between 3314c. to 40c. 
per day; for women, between 34c. and 43c.; for miners, 
between 98c. and $1.59; for other underground workers, 
between 87c. and $1.22, and for surfacemen, between 80c. 
and $1.11. 

Now, a large degree of paternalism is needed with such 
wages. Saving is almost impossible, and the employer 
must be ready to shield such a worker from all the diffi- © 
culties which upset the equilibrium of life—sickness, idle- 
ness, childbirth, old age and death. He can well afford 
to do it. 

Our miners claim they cannot save. Let them study 
the predicament of the German miner with his 98c. a 
day in war times, with almost panic prices. In central 
Pennsylvania the miners are demanding $2.98 for 8 hr. 
where they are paid by the day. At that rate the Lower 
Silesia miner works a week for what a central Pennsyl- 
vanian regards as pay for two days. 

The American operator who would ask his men to 
accept the German scale for the German’s privileges would 
find marvelously few workingmen who would readily 
comply with his suggestion. 
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Byproduct Ovems Displace All 
Other and Older Types 


There has been a wonderful improvement in the old- 
fashioned coke oven in the last few years. Had it not 
been so, no new ones would have been constructed. The 
present Belgian oven is a model from a mechanical 
point of view, so that now 13 men will run 100 ovens. 
The cost of producing coke has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and even the gas of beehive ovens is now burned 
under boilers and furnishes power for the plant. 

And still it is hard to meet competition, for mechanical 
perfection is not all that is needed. It is necessary to 
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save the byproducts and to avoid burning up about 16 
per cent. of the coal to maintain the coking process. In- 
cidentally by the saving of carbon the ash percentage of 
the coke is decreased and consequently the value of the 
product enhanced. 

It is reported that the United States Steel Corporation 
is about to build a large plant at Clairton, Penn., one 
and a half miles in length and a half-mile wide, in 
which 25,000 tons of coal will be daily converted into 
coke and from which it is expected 140,000,000 cu.ft. 
of gas will be pumped daily into the Homestead, Brad- 
dock and Duquesne mills. Thirty cars of tar and ten 
tanks of benzol will be shipped every 24 hr. There will 
be 640 ovens at first, and eventually 1,300 will be installed. 

There is little question but that this will stop any 
further construction of beehive and Belgian ovens. All 
the mechanical contrivances utilized in the Belgian oven 
plants: can be modified so as to be available for these 
other installations. The fact that the byproduct oven 
makes more coke means that it gives less recoverable heat 
for manufacturing purposes than is given when a larger 
part of the coal is burned away, and therefore makes 
it possible to install with minimum loss of power when 
the demand for gas does not exceed what is needed for 
the local mining plants. So there is no reason why it 
should not be installed in the heart of West Virginia, away 
from soaking pits and open-hearth furnaces. 

The coking of coal in a byproduct oven will produce 
gas giving 1,500 B.t.u. per lb. of coal. It may develop as 
much as 75 per cent. of the coal as coke. A ton of 
coal will produce 1 gal. of benzene, 14 gal. of toluene, 
1 lb. of cyanogen, 14 lb. of carbolic acid, 1% Ib. of cresylic 
acid, 4g |b. of anthracene and 240 lb. of sulphate of 
ammonia. From the cyanogen can be obtained about 
2 lb. of prussian blue or 3 Ib. of yellow prussiate of 
potash, or 2 lb. of sodium cyanide. It is wrong to let 
these products be wasted, especially seeing the need of 
the country for these things now that war has closed the 
regular markets and made our dependance on alien sources 
inconveniently apparent. 


Pennsylvania Coal Investie 
gators Begin Work 


Following the initial meeting of the commission 
appointed to investigate the prices of coal in Pennsyl- 
vania, Judge Gawthrop, chairman of the commission, 
is reported to have said: “If we find that the coal 
operators unlawfully raised the prices, we will make 
them pay back to the wholesalers the money they 
obtained. The wholesalers will likewise have to return 
their unlawful increase to the retailers, and the retailers 
to the consumers.” Assuming Judge Gawthrop to have 
been correctly quoted, a lack of knowledge is divulged 
that must be viewed with much concern in coal circles. 
In the first place, the operators are already reimbursing 
purchasers for the amount of the tax, while in the 
second place it is a well-known fact that the wholesalers 
referred to have long since been eliminated as a factor 
in the coal trade, by far the greater proportion of the 
sales in Pennsylvania being made direct to the retail 
dealer. 

Should the commission endeavor to force the retailers 
to return alleged increases to consumers, it will find 
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itself facing a monumental task. Undoubtedly there 
were some dealers who increased their prices, but on 
the other hand there were many who did not. No 
sweeping general decision would therefore be applicable 
to all cases, and it would be necessary to conduct separate 
investigations of each individual dealer in order to arrive 
ai an equable decision. Furthermore, even in those cases 
where retailers did advance prices, the commission would 
not in every case be justified in ascribing this to the 
new state tax, since it is a well-known fact that the 
higher cost of commodities of all kinds, not to mention 
the constantly advancing wage scale, has frequently made 
this essential. 

It is understood that the commission will start work 
immediately, holding its sessions in the principal cities 
of the state, and there is keen interest noted among 
all concerned. On the one hand the consumer, imbued 
with the feeling that he has been the victim of a blood- 
sucking octopus for years, confidently expects relief, while 
on the other hand the retailer, who for years has been 
chafing under what he regards as unjust accusations, 
rejoices in the fact that he will at last receive redress. 


& 


Hlow Russia Has Suffered from 
Shortage of Coal 


The United States is not the only country with its coal 
resources so near its exterior lines that they are subject 
to seizure by the enemy. Germany is a striking example 
of such vulnerability, but by reason of its preparedness 
and forceful aggression, its coalfields in the present war 
have remained in its possession; and some, like those of 
the Ruhr and Aachen districts, have not even been ap- 
proached by an enemy. 

But Russia had one of its best fields, the Dombrova, 
close to the frontier line. In fact, it was the extension 
of a region better known for its developments in the 
country of the enemy—the Upper Silesian coalfield. The 
Russians must always have regarded this as in precarious 
possession, and after the war commenced, it was not long 
that they were able to hold it. 

The loss of that coalfield and the discontinuance of 
import coal reduced the available supply from 47 millions 
to 31 millions of tons, despite all the effort made to meet 
the emergency. Thus Russia has been obliged to meet the 
unparalleled demands of the war with a two-thirds supply 
of coal. 

Its Asiatic dependency and the Azof or Donetz field 
have come valiantly to the assistance of Russia, but so far 
not in a measure which will relieve the shortage. Russia 
is still as unfortunate as the United States would be with 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio bituminous fields shut down, 
providing the other fields could not produce an increased 
tonnage to countervail their loss. 

As time passes the Russian resources in Siberia and 
the Donetz basin will be brought into better operative 
condition, and before the war is over the loss of tonnage 
may be more than met. The other fields are as safe as 
those in our own Rocky Mountains from foreign invasion. 
The Donetz field could hardly suffer from an enemy which 
is not master of the seas, so far is it removed from the 
frontier. Perhaps it would be better were it a little 
nearer the front, where its output could be more readily 
placed at the disposal of the fighting units. 
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J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Builds 


Catholic Churches 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., himself a Baptist, has agreed 
to contribute toward the erection of a Roman Catholic 
Church at Berwind, Colo., one of the coal towns of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. Mr. Rockefeller has also 
expressed a willingness to codperate in building a Protes- 
tant or a Catholic church, or both, in every Colorado Fuel 
and Jron camp where the need of and desire therefor have 
been manifested by a sufficient number of the residents of 
the community to assure adequate support and perma- 
nence of worship. 

In agreeing to contribute toward the erection of 
churches, Mr. Rockefeller has stipulated that neither he 
himself nor the company shall assume any responsibility 
for or control over them. “Any church work to be suc- 
cessful must be organized and controlled by the com- 





FRONT OF NEW CHURCH AT PRIMERO, COLO: 


munity in which it is situated,” Mr. Rockefeller wrote 
to the officers of the company, in connection with his first 
gift for this purpose. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. will lease at a nominal 
rental to the congregation at Berwind a site on company 
property for the new church which is to be erected there. 
The feased tract is to be under the sole control of the 
Roman Catholic Church so long as it is used for church 
purposes. 

Much care has been devoted to the design of the new 
toman Catholic church to be erected at Berwind, for it is 
expected to serve as a type for church buildings in other 
camps. The plan evolved was that of a Spanish mission 
type of building, constructed of cement blocks and cov- 


ered with white stucco. It is contemplated that in every 


mining camp the church buildings shall be the dominating 
structures, both in location and architectural treatment. 
Tt is believed that the influence for good exerted by the 





SIDE VIEW OF PRIMERO CHURCH 


churches will be enhanced if the structures are both digni- 
fied and simple. For the Protestant churches there will 
be selected a different design from that adopted for the 
Catholic church edifices, though one equally pleasing and 
appropriate. 

In carrying out the scheme of codperation outlined in 
the industrial representation plan adopted by the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. and its employees after Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s visit to Colorado last fall, the company is provid- 
ing additional bath and club houses. Mr. Rockefeller 
personally agreed to erect an emergency hospital at the 
coal town at Primero, Colo., and at the iron-mining village 
at Sunrise, Wyo. 

Raleigh Mining Imstitute 


After climbing laboriously up a narrow but beautiful 
valley, so straitened that there is hardly room for the 
houses which line it, the train from Quinnimont on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. reaches Raleigh, W. Va., 
and enters a more gently rolling country which marks 
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MEMBERS OF THE RALEIGH MINING INSTITUTE, WHO HAVE MADE THEIR ASSOCIATION A CENTER OF PROGRESS 


the heart of Raleigh County. There is elbow room in! 
Raleigh, which cannot be said of some of the points 
just passed. 

Now, Raleigh has been noted also for some time for 
the mental elbow room, which is of as great importance 
as the physical. Raleigh has a mining institute of about 
200 members only a few of whom ranged themselves in 
front of the building when the accompanying picture 
was taken. 

The mining institute manages the building shown in 
the other illustration. It is known as the Virginian 
Theater. It was built by the Raleigh Coal and Coke 
Co., but is in charge of the employees, and a sum of 
money is to be set aside from the proceeds regularly 
as payment of the construction cost. The building was 
opened on Dec. 11 of last year, the dedication being 
attended by about 1,000 people. It was constructed with 
the intention of adding a balcony later in which 700 
persons can be seated. 

Raleigh has three bands—a 16-piece American white 
organization, a 20-piece band of colored men and the 
16-piece Philharmonic Hungarian band. All the men 
in these bands are residents of Raleigh and are miners 
or other employees of the Raleigh Coal and Coke Co. 
The scene painting in the theater was the work of a local 
artist, a Raleigh miner, being the exact reproduction of the 
entrance to President Wright’s Cincinnati home. On 
the opening night a play, “The Country Store,” was 
produced by local talent, the players being aided by a 
chorus of some 50 mine employees’ daughters dressed in 
white and suitably adorned with the colors of the Raleigh 
Mining Institute. These girls did the flag drill amid 
much applause. 

As the stage is large it was possible to serve on it 
at the close of the entertainment a supper for about 
400 guests. An undenominational Sunday school has 
been started by the mining institute and is being well 
attended. 
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Wilkes-Barre Mining Institute 


The annual dinner of the Wilkes-Barre Mining Insti- 
tute was held Wednesday, Apr. 5, at the Irem Temple, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn., and -was attended by over 1,000 
members and guests. It was the sixty-third meeting and 
the ninth annual dinner of an institute which yearly 
grows in numbers, enthusiasm and productive effort. 


The most interesting part of the program was the 
masterly oratorical address of M. F. McDonald, an attor- 
ney of Wilkes-Barre, himself a product of the breaker, 
who represented himself as having proved extremely ineffi- 
cient when he sat on a board on the picking table. That 
splintery board appears to have lost a negligent picker 
and the bar acquired an attorney of marked eloquence. 

An excellent dinner was furnished by the institute, 
the serving being done by the students of the school. In 
the program which followed, the Hon. Benjamin R. Jones 
was the toastmaster ; the President of the Institute, H. G. 
Davis, made his annual report; addresses were made by 
M. F. McDonald and B. F. Tillson; and stories were told 
by W. A. Rogers, of the Wilkes-Barre Y. M. C. A., who is 
an extremely droll raconteur. The musical preferences 
and abilities of the many Welshmen present were reflected 
in the songs during the banquet, the singing of the 
institute quartet and the solo of Gomer W. Morgan. The 
hall was somewhat large for singing, but the voices fully 
vindicated the ability of the Welsh as vocalists. 


a 
Underground Mine Ambulance 


The transporting of persons injured in the mines from 
the working face to the outside, especially when the 
distance to be traveled is great, has long been a serious 
problem. At No. 7 mine of the Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo., the mine foreman, John Maxwell, 
and the assistant mine foreman, Charles Gregory, have 
successfully solved this problem by designing a mine 
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ambulance the construction details of which are quite 
original. 

The accompanying illustration shows Mr. Maxwell 
standing by the ambulance and Mr. Gregory on the right, 
with the first-aid box in his hand. 

The ambulance is roomy enough to accommodate the 
patient and an attendant without inconvenience. It is 
electrically lighted and heated and is equipped with a 
cot suspended from springs to obviate any jarring. On 
either side are receptacles for first-aid supplies, hot-water 
bottles, blankets, ete. 

It was formerly a custom at this mine when men 
were injured to place them on a stretcher and transport 
them in a mine car to the surface. As the distance to 
be traveled was often from tkree to four miles, the injured 
men frequently became chilled and suffered from shock, 
no matter how well they were protected by blankets. 

As they traveled this distance against the intake air 
current, which moves at a high velocity and which is, 
especially in the wintertime, of a very low temperature, 
the injured persons often suffered severely and their 
recovery was materially retarded. 
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Clubhouse Opened for Miners 


The Main Island Creek Coal Co., of Omar, W. Va., 
has recently opened its new clubhouse. At present 30 
bedrooms are occupied. Ten of these rooms have run- 
ning water. The clubhouse is situated at an advantageous 
point near the main office and the No. 4 storehouse of 
the company. The porch is being inclosed in glass and 
is spacious enough to be used for dancing purposes. It 
is heated by steam, as is the entire building. 

In the living room there are a large, old-fashioned fire- 
place, a pianola and a victrola, and many enjoyable even- 
ings are expected by the boys. The bathhouse, containing 
50 showers, is not quite completed. 


a% 


German Miners’? Daily Wage 


The magazine entitled “Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir 
Volkswohlfahrt,” or roughly, “Social Practice and Public- 
Welfare Record,” published in Berlin, has an article on 
“The Wages of Miners in the First Year of: the War.” 
This article translated forms part of the Monthly Review 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for April 
and is here reproduced : 

According to statistics recently published by the Prus- 
sian superior mine offices the average wages per shift paid 
to coal miners during the first four quarterly periods 
after the outbreak of the war were as follows: 


WAGES OF COAL MINERS IN GERMANY PER SHIFT, 1914 AND 1915 





1914 1915 

ee Third Fourth First Second} 

District Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
WpperiSilesia ic. settee eee $0.869 $0.814 $0. 857 $0. 902 
DUO Wer ESA hint es tiie evichas re 828 . 807 .812 .857 
RUbr Gistriee ems e. a oe ok 1.242 1.197 1.233 ° 1.283 
Saar district (state mines)........ 1.052 1.012 1.004 1.026 
Aix la Chapelle (Aachen) district. 1.142 1.095 1.114 1.138 
Leit. Rhine’ district... 3)4s.05 4. 1.307 der 1 1.278 1.349 


From this table it is evident that during the second 
half of 1914—that is, during the period in which, on 
account of the outbreak of the war, the increase of the 
cost of living was largest—the wages of coal miners de- 
creased. The miners’ federations made representations 
to the minister of commerce, which resulted in pressure 
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being brought to bear on the mine owners to in- 
crease the shift wages of their workmen, and in the 
second quarter of 1915 small increases were granted in 
all mines. In the state mines, however, the average 
wage paid during the second quarter of 1915 is still below 
that paid during the corresponding quarter of 1914. 

In considering the average wages shown here it should 
not be forgotten that the character of the working force 
in the coal mines has changed since the beginning of the 
war. large numbers of coal miners were called to mili- 
tary duty, and unskilled juvenile and female workers took 
their places, which naturally decreased the average work- 
ing efficiency, a fact which became evident in the earnings 
of contract workers paid on a tonnage basis. The wages 
of miners proper—that is, miners and apprentice miners 
working below ground—show larger increases than those 
of unskilled workers. 

The average daily wages for the individual classes of 
mine workers during the second quarter of 1914 and of 
1915 are shown in the table following: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF MINE WORKERS IN GERMANY DURING 
THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1914 AND OF 1915 





Miners Underground Surface Young Male Female 
Proper Workers Workers Workers Workers 
District 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 


U. Silesia... $1,159 $1.257 30.840 $0,909 $0.771 $0.838 $0.295 $0.336 $0.309 $0.343. 
L. Silesia... .9385 .978  .880: 871" 9.754 802, (319 9309 5a ai ee 


Ruhr 1.473 1.585 1.075 1.116 1.040 1.100 .343 .393 
Saar*... 1.209 1.209 .983 .981 .916 .933 .3840° .367 
Aachen..... 1.292 1.342 1.031 1.061 .981 1.026 .390 .400 
Left Rhine. 1.461 1.552 1.188 1.216 1.050 1.109 .376 .376 


* State minese 
|The war started Aug. 1, 1914, so the figures given in 
the second table are illustrative of conditions both prior 
to and a little less than a year after the war commenced. | 
Meeting of Mining Section of 
National Safety Council 


The Mining Section of the National Safety Council, 
with Bb. F. Tillson in the chair, had a committee meet- 
ing in Wilkes-Barre on the morning of Apr. 5 to discuss 
the formation of local sections of the National Safety 
Council and the direction of the safety work of the organ- 
ization. 

After the meeting a lunch was given by H. G. Davis, 
the second vice-chairman, the persons present, including 
the committeemen, being H. G. Davis, district super- 
intendent, Coal Mining Department, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co.; Charles Dorrance, Jr., 
general superintendent, Hudson Coal Co.; C. K. Gloman, 
chief clerk, Susquehanna Coal Co.; J. H. Haertter, divi- 
sion superintendent, Lehigh Valley Coal Co.; R. D. Hall, 
associate editor, Coal Age; F. R. Hemelright, president 
Temple Coal Co.; John Lloyd, safety inspector, Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co.; E. J. Newbaker, division superintendent, 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Oo.; R. A. Quin, general 
manager, Susquehanna Coal Co.; D. R. Reese, general 
attorney, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co.; 
Thomas Thomas, general superintendent, Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co.; B. F. Tillson, chief engineer, New Jersey Zine 
Co.; T. H. Williams, general superintendent, Kingston 
Coal Co., and H. M. Wolflin, engineer, Bureau of Mines. 

At this meeting those present agreed to inaugurate a 
Wyoming Valley section of the National Safety Council 
and to plan for further safety work in the neighborhood 
of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. H. G. Davis was elected 
chairman and was asked to organize the new work. 
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The New Anthracite Sizes 


Letter No. 1—Permit me to take exception to the state- 
ment made in the editorial on “The New Anthracite 
Sizes,” Coal Age, Mar. 11, p. 463. I refer to the para- 
graph on page 464, in which you say, “In the first place, 
it is well known that pea coal, because of its comparatively 
low price, is extensively used in cooking stoves, when as 
a matter of fact it is not at all adapted to that purpose.” 

Allow me to state that I have been engaged in the 
mining and shipping of anthracite since 1876, during 
which time I have continued to cover as wide a territory 
as any miner or shipper engaged in the business. I want 
to say that pea coal is used very largely in kitchen 
ranges, and its use has been increasing rapidly in that 
regard. The demand that has developed for this size of 
anthracite, owing to its low price and good fuel value, is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1880 I held a contract for 
tne entire output of a certain colhery at 50c. per ton at 
the mine. 

The arbitrary change of sizes to which you refer is, in 
my judgment, unwise and cannot be made without creat- 
ing a much greater disturbance in the coal trade than 
would be warranted by the benefit that would be likely 
to ensue. A mixture of fine grade with a larger size of 
coal is of advantage in closing up the spaces and thus 
permitting the entire body of coal to burn to ash, instead 
of leaving the larger pieces partly burned, which is a 
common experience. But I am certain that retail dealers, 
as well as consumers, would very much prefer to buy 
their coal in the present sizes and make this mixture for 
themselves, rather than to have this done arbitrarily, as 
such procedure would undoubtedly oblige many to change 
their heating apparatus. 

Tt will be interesting to hear what the retail dealers 
and consumers have to say on this question. The infor- 
mation that comes to me from these sources is that they 
are satisfied with the present sizes. Pea coal is the prin- 
cipal fuel used in the upper portion of the Wyoming coal 
field, both in ranges and furnaces. J have used it in my 
own furnace exclusively for nearly 40 years and have been 
active in introducing it for these purposes among my 
customers. Many retail dealers have for several years 
sold chestnut and pea coal together as a kitchen mix- 
ture. DEALER. 
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[It is true, as stated in our editorial, that pea coal is 
extensively used in cooking stoves or ranges. It is also 
true, however, that pea a. is not adapted for this pur- 
pose, for the reason that both stoves and ranges are made 
with small burning surfaces, which are only adapted to a 
larger size of fuel, such as chestnut. With the larger 
grate surfaces used under steam boilers, pea coal makes 
an excellent fuel. There is undoubtedly good fuel value 
in pea coal, but this is not nearly so Heh as in the next 
larger size (chestnut), since the smaller the coal the 
greater the ash content. 
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Regarding the new sizes of anthracite, we belive that 
the retailer is gradually coming to favor this change. In 
our correspondent’s own state of Pennsylvania, the Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association, which is one of the largest 
and most progressive of such societies, unanimously peti- 
tioned the anthracite operators to make the change. The 
Philadelphia Coal Exchange has since similarly fallen 
into line. The mining interests on the other hand seem 
to be forced only by circumstances to make the change. 
It goes without saying that no business can be profitably 
conducted by producing more than it sells. However, this 
is what the operating companies are doing at the present 
time, as is evidenced by the stock now on hand of the 
slowly moving sizes that are carried in storage from 
one year to another. These sizes, for which there is little 
demand, are sometimes moved by cutting the price, but 
if all the companies followed this practice, it would result 
in disaster. 

We agree with our correspondent that it would be inter- 
esting to hear from others on this subject.—Editor. | 


Accident im Electric Blasting 


Letter No. S—Referring to the accident that occurred 
in ee an electric shot, as described by J. T. Reynolds, 
Coal Age, Jan. 29, p..221, W. T. M. remarks in his Letter 
No. 5, Mar. 25, p. 546, “Like Mr. Reynolds, I feel that 
it would be impossible for an explosion to take place after 
the wires are disconnected from the battery.” 

IT am glad that this important subject has come up for 
discussion in Coal Age, and though not an expert writer, 
I will try to tell what I have found to be true in reference 
to misfire shots when blasting by electricity. In my 
inspection of 15 mines, it has been reported to me four 
or five times that single shots—not a series of holes— 
have exploded after the wires were disconnected from the 
battery. On one occasion our general mine foreman re- 
ported to me that he came very near being shot by a blast 

coing off after the wires were disc onnected. In the same 
way, I can produce four or five men who will testify to 
shots going off in the same manner. 

It will be well for W. T. M. not to be too sure that all 
the detonators are good. The government men recom- 
mend No. 6 detonators, but some men are foolish enough 
to use No. 4 detonators in some cases, which practice 
generally gives trouble. In a book entitled “The Shot- 
firers’ Guide,” William Maurice explains such occur- 
rences on pages 92 and 93 as follows: 

Hanefires, or retarded ignition, may occur in the elec- 
tric detonator or may occur in the explosive. A damp 
detonator might readily hang fire. It is well known that 
a shot will sometimes explode after a prolonged turning 
of the exploder handle, whereas in general less than half 
the current will suffice. The retardation might be caused 
by an increased resistance in the circuit through partly 
broken wires, bad joints, or grease or dirt on the spring 
contacts at the terminals, thus permitting the passage of 
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only just sufficient electrical energy to warm the fuse 
bridge. The latter must then be kept heated during 
several seconds before the temperature rises to the point 
necessary for the ignition of the priming. 

The same effect may be produced if the exploder is 
underpowered, owing for instance to loss of magnetism. 
Or delayed ignition may be caused by defects in the 
fuse, as when the fulminate is badly mixed or damp, or 
there is insufficient priming, or the charge is wet. 

On page 93 of the same book there is a part of an Eng- 
lish mine inspector’s report for 1906, describing how a 
shot went off five minutes after the wires had been discon- 
nected from the battery. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that we have a strict 
rule in our mines that no person shall return to a misfire 
shot where a battery is used for at least 10 minutes after 
the battery has been applied and the wires disconnected. 
Like Mr. Reynolds and W. T. M., I don’t believe there 
are 10 per cent. of the men in our mines today who know 
that it is possible for a shot to go off after the wires have 
been disconnected. SaFETy First. 

Greensburg, Penn. 





Letter No. 9—Again referring to the letters that are 
appearing in Coal Age on “Handling Explosives in 
Mines,” permit me to comment on the thawer for dyna- 
mite described in Letter No. 5, Mar. 18, p. 508, by H. 
L. Handley. The apparatus he describes I think all ex- 
plosives men will agree is of a dangerous character. The 
electric lights below the latticed bottom may seriously 
overheat the explosives. Particles of sawdust may fall 
on the electric lights, become charred and possibly cause 
flame, or some particles of the explosive may drop onto 
the hot bulbs. The ventilation described would be entirely 
inadequate, as the piled-up explosives would stop free 
circulation. It is considered most dangerous to place an 
original source of heat directly under explosives. Hot- 
water coils at one side are the best medium, but in any 
case electric heaters should not be installed in wooden 
or combustible boxes. 

In regard to a brick magazine for the storage of explo- 
sives, permit me to say that this is not considered good 
practice, since in the event of an explosion the bricks 
become harmful projectiles. A wood-lined, corrugated- 
iron structure is safer and better, or a massive structure 
of weak concrete, which would be disintegrated in case 
of an explosion as described in Technical Paper 18. 

Denver, Colo. Mi1n1nGc ENGINEER. 

o 


The Miner and “Safety First’’4 


Letter No. 7—The interesting Foreword in Coal Age, 
Feb. 19, p. 321, on the carelessness of miners, recalls some 
experiences of my own along that line. 

For the past two years I have been what is called in 
this mine “airman.” My duties are to attend promptly 
to the removal of any gas that may be found and reported 
by the fireboss after making his examination of the mine 
in the morning. When the fireboss discovers gas in a 
working place, he at once puts up a danger sign to notify 
the miner who works in that place that it unsafe and that 
he must not enter. When such a place is found the fire- 
boss reports it to me as soon as he reaches the shaft 
bottom, and I proceed at once to remove the gas so that 
the miner can get to his work. 
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More than once, to my surprise, on reaching the place, 
I have found the danger sign kicked aside and the miner 
at work in the face of his room. When J think of it I 
wonder that more miners are not burned by such fool- 
hardy carelessness and neglect of danger. 

Another instance of carelessness on the part of miners 
that I have observed is the way they do when obliged to 
travel haulage roads in going to and from their working 
places. When they meet a motor pulling a heavy trip of 
cars, they will step to the side of the road to allow it to 
pass, but as soon as the last car has gone by they again 
jump into the road without waiting to see whether a car 
that may have broken loose from the trip is following. 
There is one man now lying in the hospital as a result of 
his lack of care in looking up the entry before again 
stepping into the road. 

Again, miners are very careless in the way in which 
they handle their powder in the mine. Every mine 
foreman knows the danger due to the careless handling 
of powder and should warn the men constantly to use 
more care when charging their holes and to keep the 
powder in a place where the flame of the shot will not 
reach it. Many a miner has lost his life and many others 
have been seriously burned because they have used no care 
in preparing a shot. CHARLES SCHOONOVER. 

Bicknell, Ind. 


Ieixect of Fall of Barometer on 
Emission of Gas 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the answer given to the 
question relating to the possible effect of the fall of 
barometer on the emission of gas, which appeared in Coal 
Age, Mar. 25, p. 550, I would like to say that as a pupil 
of the Universal Mining Correspondence School at Derby, 
England, some years ago, I was taught that it was neces- 
sary to be on the alert and exercise more caution in a 
coal mine at the time of a sudden fall of the barometer. 
Indeed, any barometric change, whether a rise or fall of 
the barometer, was to be noted, but we were instructed 
that a falling barometer marked a particularly dangerous 
period in the mine. 

When employed in the steam coal mines of South 
Wales, the miners had the privilege of selecting men from 
their own number once a month to accompany the fire- 
boss when he inspected the mine during working hours. 
Neither the day chosen for this purpose nor the men 
selected were known to the manager or superintendent of 
the mine until they reported to him after completing the 
examination. It was frequently my privilege to be chosen 
for this important work. I remember that I would gen- 
erally choose a day when the papers reported a barometric 
change as taking place, and more than once the fireboss 
would remark to me, “Well, Bill, you expect to see the 
gas showing its teeth today, don’t you?” 

During my life in Wales I have noticed that the larger 
mine explosions have occurred during periods of sharp 
barometric changes. I will mention a few of these, and 
perhaps some Coal Age readers can confirm my point. 
There were the Dinas explosion of Jan. 13, 1879; the 
Penygraig explosion, Dec. 10, 1880; the explosion at the 
Albion colliery, Cilfynydd, June 23, 1894; at Tylors- 
town, Jan. 27, 1896, and at Wattstown, July 11, 1905, 

If it is true that the fall of the barometer does not cause 
a heavier flow of gas into the mine, all Professor Gallo- 
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way’s teaching at Cardiff and that at the Universal Mining 

School at Derby, and the claims of numerous other writers 

on this subject, together with my own experience, are 

wrong and misleading. I would like to have a fuller 

explanation of the answer given to the inquiry in Coal 

Age, to which I have referred. MINER. 
Carbondale, Penn. 





| Our correspondent has failed to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the word “emission” of gas, which describes the 
outflow of gas occluded in the coal and which issues from 
the pores of the coal. The term “emission” does not 
relate to the flow of gas from fissures or pockets in the 
coal and adjoining strata. Neither does this term refer 
to the outflow of gas from abandoned workings and other 
areas in the mine where it has accumulated. 

The teachings of Professor Galloway and others and 
the experience of our correspondent are quite correct in 
proclaiming that a falling barometer always marks a 
danger period in coal mining, such periods being accom- 
panied invariably by an increase of gas in the mine air. 
This outflow of gas, however, proceeds from the crevices, 
fissures and pockets formed in the coal and adjoining 
strata and from accumulations of gas in the void 
places and abandoned areas in the mine. The increase of 
gas in the mine air is not due to an increased emission or 
flow of gas from the pores of the coal. Experiments have 
shown that the outflow of gas from the pores of coal is 
not appreciably more rapid, even when the coal is placed 
in a vacuum, as compared with the outflow or emission 
of gas under atmospheric pressure. 

A fall of 1 in. in barometric pressure, under a constant 
temperature, would cause an expansion of air or gas equal 
to 1.0345 times its original volume; that is to say that 
10,000 cu.ft. of air or gas would be expanded to 10,345 
cu.ft. under these conditions. In other words, 345 cu.ft. 
of this volume would be thrown off onto the airway during 
the time that the barometer was falling 1 in. But it is 
very seldom that the barometer drops more rapidly than 
1 in. in 8 or 10 hr., and it is easy to see that the increase 
in the gaseous condition of the air current in a well- 
ventilated mine would be hardly appreciable, owing to 
the large volume of air circulated through the airways in 
that time. 

The danger, however, as we have previously remarked 
in reply to an inquiry, Coal Age, Jan. 15, p. 136, is expe- 
rienced in the poorly ventilated places of the mine and in 
pillar workings, where the effect of pressure changes is 
most keenly felt. In this connection, we would refer our 
correspondent and others who doubt the accuracy of this 
reasoning to the complete answer given to that inquiry, 
which related to the use of the barograph in coal min- 
ing.—Editor. | 





Letter No. 2—Referring to the answer to the inquiry, 
in regard to the effect of a fall of barometer on the emis- 
sion of gas, Coal Age, Mar. 25, p. 550, let me say that 
from practical observation it is my opinion that a fire- 
boss will find more gas showing in a gassy mine while the 
barometer is falling, even though there are no old goaves 
or large abandoned areas in the mine. 

In almost all mines there are rooms that are on the 
point of falling or caving in, and the heaviest roof falls 
usually take place when the atmospheric pressure is 
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reduced. I may say, also, that my experience has been 
that gas is given off more freely at faults in mines when 
the barometer is falling than at other times. I have 
observed that the increase of gas coming from these two 
sources is sufficient to give the fireboss some trouble when 
the mine atmosphere is already somewhat loaded with the 
gas ordinarily exuding from the newly exposed surfaces 
of the coal at the working face. W. H. Loxton. 
Linton, Ind. 


Locating a Booster Fan 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the inquiry of P. J. Doolan, 
Coal Age, Mar. 25, p. 550, permit me to suggest two 
different plans or propositions, the first of which is 
based on changing the system of ventilation that he has 
presented, while the second accepts the ventilation shown 
in the figure that appeared with this inquiry. I would 
suggest the following: 

1. Arrange the circulation of air so as to provide a 
separate current in each of the districts shown on the 
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PROPOSED CHANGE IN CIRCULATION 
OF BOOSTER FAN 


AND LOCATION 


right and left of the main airways, provided the future 
development of the mine will warrant making this 
change. This will necessitate building two overcasts, 
one at the mouth of each of the return airways of the 
several ventilating districts, and driving crosscuts in the 
main entry pillars at these points, so as to permit the 
return current from each district to pass into the main 
return airway, as I have indicated by the arrows in the 
accompanying figure. 

The only reason that I can suggest for the arrangement 
shown in the first figure given by Mr. Doolan is that it 
avoids the use of trapdoors on the main haulage road 
or roads. But this may be the cause of the insufficiency 
of air in the mine. It may be, also, that the curtains 
shown in Mr. Doolan’s plan are not properly deflecting 
the air, but permit too much leakage and thus cause a 
deficiency of air at the working faces of the rooms. I 
may be wrong in this conclusion, but it was suggested to 
me by the fact that doors were used in the other entries. 
I would use automatic doors that could be opened by a 
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mule passing in either direction, so as to avoid the use 
of trappers. 

In this plan I would place the booster fan at the point 
marked A, in the same manner as indicated in the 
answer that appeared in reply to Mr. Doolan’s inquiry. 
Then if the main fan was picking up too much of its 
load and producing too much air in the first two districts 
on the right and left of the main airways, I would place 
regulators as indicated at RA, just inside of the two over- 
casts, so as to give more air in the other districts of the 
mine. However, if the booster fan at A is carrying too 
much load, these regulators would not be needed, but I 
would then place a regulator on the main return, just 
inside of the booster, as indicated at FR, unless I could 
regulate the speed of the booster so as to produce the 
desired quantity of air in these two districts. The use 
of regulators should always be avoided as far as possible, 
as they increase the resistance of the mine. 


LOCATION OF BoostER, CIRCULATION UNCHANGED 


In case it was not advisable for any reason to change 
the circulation in the manner I have suggested, I would 
then place the booster fan at either of the two points 
marked B. In this case the air would circulate through- 
out the mine in the same manner as shown in Mr. 
Doolan’s plan, and it would be necessary to regulate the 
speed of the booster so as to produce the desired quantity 
of air on each side of the mine, or this could be done by 
means of a regulator placed just inside of the overcast 
nearest to the booster. Winbea. 

Linton, Ind. 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the inquiry of P. J. Doolan, 
Coal Age, Mar. 25, p. 550, permit me to suggest that it 
has been proved, both technically and theoretically, that 
when two fans are arranged to work tandem on the same 
air current, which passes in turn through each of the 
fans, the quantity of air in circulation will not be in- 
creased. 

Th ca case in question, in my opinion, if the center 
entry is the haulage road, better results will be obtained 
by placi ing a fan at the mouth of each side entry, operat- 
ing each fan as an exhaust. This would make the haulage 
road the intake aircourse. 

If, however, the side entries are the haulage roads for 
their respective sides of the mine, the plan I would adopt 
would be to widen the main or center entry, from its 
mouth to a distance of about 50 ft. inby, so that a parti- 
tion could be built dividing this portion of the entry 
into two return aircourses of equal size with the main 
return airway. I would then place one fan at the mouth 
of each of these airways, so that they would work side 
by side, each drawing the air from its respective side of 
the partition. In this position each fan would handle 
the same quantity of air, or one-half of the main return 
current. 

Then, as the quantity of air in circulation increases as 
the cube root of the power producing circulation, and this 
power is doubled by the use of two fans, the quantity of 
air circulating in the mine will be increased as the cube 
root of 2, or ¥ 2 = 1.26 times the original quantity, giv- 
ing in this case 30,000 * 1.26 = say, 38,000 cu.ft. per 
min. Nexs B. BoLuina. 


Adamsburg, Penn. 
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Thrift Among Miners 


Letter No. 4—I have been greatly interested in the 
recent discussion in Coal Age, of the subject “Thrift 
Among Miners.” Unfortunately the lack of thrift has 
proved a real drawback to the mining industry and will 
so continue till some adequate means is found of dealing 
with the evil. 

Many people attribute thriftlessness to the miner’s love 
for booze, but after living many years in a prohibition 
state I can testify that the suppression of the liquor 
traffic has left the matter of thrift untouched. In fact, 
prohibition has caused many of our miners to be arrested 
and imprisoned for bootlegging and similar violations 
of that law. 

There are many factors involved in the solution of 
the question of thrift, and while most of us deplore 
the hard times caused by industrial depressions, I believe 
that such periods are the best things that could happen 
to teach thrift to those whom we hope to reform. ‘This 
statement may sound startling and somewhat rash, but 
if we examine it carefully we may discover that it contains 
an element of truth, which is its justification. 

Ostel Bullock, in Coal ae Apr. 1, p. 608, says: “One 
great reason for the miners’ wasteful expenditures is the 
numerous idle days when they are forced to loiter about 


town instead of being at work in the mine.” I am 
inclined to take issue with this statement. I believe 


that the many idle days, instead of causing wasteful 
expenditures, are the means of teaching the miner slowly 
but surely the lesson that he must exercise thrift in 
order to tide himself over these periods of industrial 
depression. He is now beginning to realize that if he 
can support his family on working two days per week, 
he ought to be able to save something and dress well 
when he can work six days in the week. 


THRIFT A QUESTION OF ENVIRONMENT 


To my mind the whole question, expressed briefly, is 
one of environment, and a change in the environment 
of the miner will mean a change in the miner himself. 
The result of the activities of many operators along 
this line is being demonstrated by the large number of 
people that are in attendance on gala. days, such as 
first-aid meets and other events, which are becoming 
more popular in mining communities every year. No 
one will deny that there has been a gzeat change, both 
morally and socially, in the miner in the last ten years, 
and this in my opinion is due in a great measure to 
the activities of the welfare departments in establishing 
clubhouses, kingdergartens, theaters and other places of 
recreation where miners and their families may go to 
spend a few leisure hours. 

Kducation seems to be the keynote of all our higher 
conceptions and purer ideals relating to thrift and moral- 
ity. Therefore if we are desirous to help the raising 
of the coal industry to a higher plane, which will make 
better men of our miners, we should strive to get them 
interested in the various reform movements that are 
being continually added to our mining operations all 
over the country. This seems to me to have worked 
wonders in the past and makes me feel that we cannot 
have too much of these good things. 

Kimberly, Ala. WILLIAM CROOKS. 
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kndless-Rope Winding Drum 

We have at our mine a small electric hoist with a 24-in. 
drum that we would like to use in driving an endless- 
rope haulage if we can overcome the difficulty that is pre- 
sented by the tendency of the rope to climb the grooves 
and run off the drum. Can you suggest a way that the 
rope may be made to spool on and off the drum properly ? 

Handley, Penn. J. L. GUNTER. 





The use of a single drum in endless-rope haulage always 
develops a fleeting of the rope. That is to say, the rope 
travels from one side of the drum to the other or tends 
to climb on itself. 

This fleeting of the rope can only be overcome properly 
by the use of two drums placed tandem to each other, 
either in line with the rope or one above the 
other, as illustrated in the accompanying fig- 
ure. The rope winds on the upper drum in 
the first groove, and passing over the 
second drum, winds off the corresponding 
groove on that drum. From there it passes 
to groove 2 on the first drum and then to the 
corresponding groove on the second drum, fol- 
lowing the same order until it finally passes 
off the last groove on the second drum, as il- 
lustrated in the figure. It is not necessary 
to have more than two coils or grooves on 
each drum, except where there is a possibility 
of the rope slipping on the drum, when the 
number of turns on each drum should be 
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Cost of Coal at Boston 


Can you tell me the average yearly wholesale price of 
American bituminous coal f.o.b. Boston for the ten years 
1904 to 1914, for each year? Also you may remember 
that some time last summer the Dominion Coal Co. made 
a contract with one of the American railways operating 
in Maine or Massachusetts, and that there was quite an 
outery about it. In the material that was published on 
this subject at the time was there any mention of the 
price paid? CANADIAN. 

Sydney, N. 8., Canada. 
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There is no authoritative tabulation of “the average 
yearly wholesale price of American bituminous coal f.o.b. 
Boston for the ten years 1904 to 1914.” As conditions 
are or have been in that market, such figures would be 
rather difficult to compute. Kinds of delivery, variations 
in draft of water alongside, different grades of coal loaded 
at the same piers, varying types of carriers and methods 
of discharge, fluctuating marine freights, some ships on 
a per ton and others on a per diem basis and a general 
lack of uniformity in purchase are only some of the fac- 
tors that would enter into such a computation. It would 
be very hard to standardize such prices in a way that 
would make them of any value. 

The bulk of the steam coal used in that market is 
Pocahontas and New River, the so-called “smokeless” 
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coals, shipped by water from Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va., and conditions turn largely on the output of those 
coals. The only records available are private ones, 
but a tentative table might be compiled based on contracts 
such as those of the larger street railways, they being com- 
petitive and usually reflecting something near average 
conditions. The figures would be something likes these, 
all for gross tons of 2,240 lb., for Pocahontas and New 
River steam coals, average contract price delivered along- 
side Boston wharves: 


Price F.o.b. Price Alongside 
Year Norfolk Marine Freight (C.i.f.) Boston 
LOO ee cre vegan tae aed A ‘ 55@60ce. $3.05 @3.15 
5 - Cor OCt, 5 
HOGG! a, ee 260 thereafter 70 @80c. 3.35 
.65 to Aug. r 
ERO Geto crate ets 2:75 thereafter f 50@55c. 3.10 
7 2. to Sept. 55 
LO0T eee 250 thereafter | 90¢c. 3.55 
J to Sept. 50@ 
LOOS Maes. citer lye eb thersatter ( 50@60e. 3.10 
SUE es Bie denen. third i 2.25@2. 60@65e. 2.85 @3.05 
9/10: eve Seen siete 2.50 60 @70e. 3.20 
Ra Mot ey Sager Aes ces 2.40@2.50 60@75e. 3.05 @3.20 
LOLI such.) ste eens 2.50 @ 2.60 70@75e. 3.20 @3.35 
DD ES itso, cee te ewance COlCDiac kD (xe 3.35 @3.50 
OD ASS ee el gaeen  eecaer 2.50@ 2.65 50@55e. 3.00@ 3.20 
BOL 5 tess, eine onpepaaee 2.60@ 2.70 75 @80c. 3.385@3.50 
IR) ee ye el aa Large volume of coal sold in October, 1915, 
for delivery Apr. 1, 1916, to Apr. 1, 1917, on 


the basis of $2.50 f.o.b. Norfolk plus 70c. 
water freight, or $3.20 alongside plus in- 
surance. 


These figures of course represent only one view of the 
prices obtained on the largest portion of Pocahontas and 
New River placed in that market in the years stated; 
that is, the approximate prices paid by the largest and 
most careful buyers. 

With regard to the arrangement entered into by the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine railroads and the 
New England Gas and Coke Co. and the Dominion Coal 
Co. late in the fall of 1914, no price was mentioned in 
what was published at the time.* It is commonly ac- 
cepted, however, that the provincial coal was billed at 
$2.70(@2.80 delivered alongside Boston. 

The records of receipts of provincial coal at Boston 
bear out the prediction made at the time that the tonnage 
of Cape Breton coal would not increase by the amount the 
New Haven and the Boston & Maine were understood to 
have bought, namely, 275,000 tons. And then, of course, 
Cape Breton coals are not at all on a parity with Poca- 
hontas and New River. The difference in fuel efficiency 
between these different coals is a very wide one. 

3 
Correction 


Attention has been called to a “seeming error” in the 
formula given for estimating the horsepower H required 
to drive a shaker screen weighing with its load W Ib., the 
driving shaft having a speed of n r.p.m. and a stroke of / 
in., Coal Age, Apr. 1, p. 609, as follows: 

Wn]? 
28,000 


The formula is correct, but the speed n is hundreds of 
r.p.m. Thus, for a speed of 90 r.p.m., n = 0.90, ete. 


H= 





*The “New Haven’s Purchase of Canadian Coal,’ “Coal 


Age,” Vol. 6, p. 912. 
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West Virginia Fk irelbosses’ the lamp must be returned to the lamp station. All 


Examination, 1916 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Should the fireboss possess other qualifications 
than those required by law? 

Ans.—Besides having a knowledge of firedamp and 
other dangerous gases that will enable him to detect the 
same by the use of a safety lamp, and a practical 
knowledge of mine ventilation and the machinery and 
appliances used for that purpose, and besides having had 
at least three years experience in mines generating gas, 
as required by law, the fireboss must be a painstaking, 
conscientious, honest and industrious man. He must have 
both good eyesight and hearing and be observant of every 
detail connected with the examination of the mine. 

A fireboss should also have a practical knowledge of 
geological formations that will enable him to judge 
correctly in respect to the settlement of the roof following 
the extraction of the coal and the effect’ of fault lines 
and other irregularities that occur in the strata. Though 
fearless of danger, he must be cautious and have a high 
regard for the safety of the lives of the men in his charge 
and the security of the mine. 

Ques.—What is a safety lamp ; how is it constructed ; 
for what purpose used; when is it unsafe and what in- 
structions should be given to the workmen using the 
same? 

Ans.—A_ safety lamp is one in which the flame of 
the lamp is isolated from the outside atmosphere by 
reason of its being inclosed in a combustion chamber 
all openings to which are protected by wire gauze. In 
the Clanny type known as the “working lamp,” the flame 
-is surrounded by a glass cylinder, which is surmounted 
by a gauze chimney, the latter being often protected by 
a steel bonnet. In the old type of Clanny lamp, the 
air entered the combustion chamber through the lower 
portion of the gauze chimney and descended to the flame, 
but the descending and ascending currents caused the 
- Jamp to smoke. This condition was improved later by 
admitting the air through openings below the flame, 
these openings being protected by wire gauze. 

Safety lamps are used for working in gaseous mines 
and for the purpose of testing for gas wherever its 
presence is suspected. A safety lamp is unsafe when 
handled by an inexperienced person; when exposed for 
too long a time to a body of gas; when not properly 
cleaned and put together, or when there is any imper- 
fection in the gauze. A safety lamp should never be 
carried against a strong air current or swung backward 
and forward or held in an inclined position or permitted 
to fall, since any of these conditions would render it 
unsafe in the presence of gas. 

Workmen using safety lamps should be cautioned not to 
tamper with their lamps in any manner whatsoever, and 
instructed that, in case a lamp is accidently extinguished, 
uo attempt must be made to relight it in the mine, but 


workmen, before being intrusted with a safety lamp, 
should be trained in its proper use and cautioned against 
exposing the lamp to gas unnecessarily or permitting 
anyone to handle and play with the lamp in their charge. 
They should be told to keep the lamp in a safe place 
where it will not be injured by flying coal or by an 
accidental blow or by falling. 

Ques.—Would you consider it safe to work with open 
lights in any portion of a mine liberating explosive 
cases ? 

Ans.—No! Open lights should never be used in any 
portion of a mine generating gas in explosive proportions ; 
that is to say, where gas is being liberated in sufficient 
quantity to render the atmosphere of the place explosive. 
Wherever safety lamps are used at the working face owing 
to the presence of gas, no open lights should be permitted 
to be used in any portion of that mine, except it may be 
on the main-haulage road and the shaft ean by 
trip-runners only. 

(Jues.—In mines liberating explosive gases, what pre- 
cautions would you take to insure the safety of the 
workmen ? 

Ans.—The mine should be worked exclusively on safety 
lamps of an improved type. These lamps should be the 
property of the company and should be regularly cleaned, 
inspected, filled and lhghted at a lamp station on the 
surface, by a competent person or persons who should 
deliver a safety lamp to each miner at the beginning of 
a shift and receive the same from him on his return 
from the mine. Every miner should be instructed and 
trained in the proper use and handling of a safety 
lamp before it is committed to his charge. Hach miner 
should be examined to see that he has no matches or 
other means of striking a light. 

Ques—What is a regulator; how is it constructed; 
where is it placed; and how is the ventilation of the 
mine affected by the placing of a regulator in the air 
current ? 

Ans.—The regulator, in mine ventilation, is a device 
for proportioning the air traveling in two or more splits 
in the mine, to the conditions or requirements in each 
spht. Regulators are of two kinds, known as the “box 
regulator” and the “door regulator.” The box regulator . 
is a brattice or board stopping built in the airway and 
having an opening in its center provided with a sliding 
door, by means of which the size of the opening can be 
increased or decreased as desired. The box regulator is 
usually placed at or near the mouth of the return airway. 
The door regulator is a door placed at the mouth or intake 
end of an air split and swung into such a position that 
it divides the air between the two entries in the propor- 
tions desired. There is a set-lock that holds the door 
in this position.. 

Any form of regulator acts to increase the resistance 
of the mine, although this resistance is increased to a 
greater extent by the use of the box regulator than by 
the door. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Advances in the rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
Indiana and Illinois to points in Wisconsin and Michigan and 
to other interstate points, averaging generally 5c. per net ton, 
have been further suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from Apr. 13 until Oct. 13 of this year. These advances 
in rates were previously suspended from Dec. 15 last, but the 
Commission has not had time within which to complete its 
investigation into their reasonableness. 

For like reason the Commission further suspended from 
Apr. 13 until Oct. 13 the increase in rates on coal in carloads 
from Benton and other producing points in southern Illinois 
to certain stations located on the Missouri Pacific Ry. in 
Missouri, Tuxedo Park, Mo., to Glencoe, Mo., inclusive. These 
proposed increases were previously suspended from Dec. 15 
last. 

The Commission also further suspended from Apr. 8 until 
Oct. 8 a tariff of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R.R. 
containing items providing for an increase in rates on coal 
from Raton and other points of origin in New Mexico to 
stations located on the Trinity and Brazos Valley Ry. in Texas, 
' Cleburne to Limestone, Tex., inclusive. 

Permission to establish rates on coal from Southern rail- 
way mines in Central Freight Association territory without 
strict observance of the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
act to regulate commerce, has been granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In this instance the Commission 
entered an order in substance as follows: 

“That pending the action of the Commission upon any of 
the applications for relief from the provisions of the fourth 
section, filed by the carriers or their agents on or before 
Feb. 17, 1911, respecting rates on coal from [Illinois and 
Indiana mines to Crystal City, Mo., as shown in tariff of 
Southern Railway Co., I. C. C. No. C-1625, the petitioners here- 
in be, and they are hereby, authorized to establish a rate of 
80144c. per ton on coal, carloads, from Illinois mines, and a 
rate of 951%4c. per ton, carloads, from Indiana mines named in 
the said tariff to Crystal City, Mo., via Centralia, Ill. The 
Illinois Southern Railway Co., Ste. Genevieve, Mo., and St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., provided no higher than 
the proposed rates from the points of origin described are 
maintained from any point intermediate thereto.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Scarcity of labor in the anthracite and bituminous coal 
fields it is said has been the means of promoting peace between 
the operators and the men on the question of accident com- 
pensation. When the compensation law went into effect there 
were signs of much trouble owing to the plan of some com- 
panies not to hire old men or those with big families. 

In various sections it is alleged it developed that the coal 
companies were anxious to get rid of aged men and likewise 
anxious to get rid of employees with large families. The 
movement had not gotten well under way before the miners 
began to resent it and there were signs of much trouble. 

Just at this time a great exodus of men from the coal fields 
started. There had been a scarcity of laborers and other 
hands, but an exodus set in that has taken hundreds of young 
men to other parts. They can get more money it is said 
in other industries. The result has been that the companies 
have been compelled not to discriminate against the old men 
and those with big famliies. Help is needed in all sections, 
and no questions are asked now concerning age or the size. of 
families. 

Some coal companies are having difficulty in operating 
their collieries. Where several trainloads of loaded cars 
were shipped daily from some collieries, the output is now 
often less than 25 cars. 

Within the past few weeks hundreds of men from the 
Panther Creek Valley alone, have gone to Bethlehem, Buf- 
falo and to New England towns, where they have secured 
lucrative employment in the mills and factories. Because of 
the European war, no foreigners are coming to take the 
places of those who leave. 


ee ee, 


Not Even His Father May Employ a Minor 


The prosecution of several coke workers in the Connells- 
ville coke region by state officials recently for violation of 
+he child-labor law of May 1, 1915, hasgzealled attention to an 
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effect of its operation which is considered somewhat in the 
nature of a hardship by those who must bear the consequence 
of a violation. 

The coke workers who were subjected to these prosecu- 
tions say they are being deprived of the services of their 
children which service has been helpful to the parents and 
without detriment to the children. At the same time the oper- 
ation of the law handicaps parents in maintaining a proper 
control over their children, especially boys, and prevents the 
teaching of habits of industry at a period in their lives when 
they should begin to learn something more than to play or 
waste their hours in questionable pastimes. 

In the hearing of the cases, it was charged that small 
boys were routed out of bed at midnight and forced to help 
their fathers on the coke yards until daylight, with the result 
that the boys were frequently too fatigued to do their school 
work during the day. This constituted an offense against the 
provisions of the law which prohibits employment of a child 
between the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

In one of the cases a coke worker was fined for permitting 
his son to help him in the coke yard. The boy was employed 
only on Saturday mornings, which did not interfere with his 
attendance or work at school. It happened that this particu- 
lar boy, it is said, is of a rather mischievous disposition and 
his pranks during his idle hours have cost his father a round 
sum in the past. 

The boy’s penchant for breaking windows and committing 
other depredations was discouraged, and to a large degree 
prevented while he was permitted to work for his father. 
Now that the child-labor law has been invoked in the boy’s 
behalf, he is left free to follow his inclinations during his 
Spare time. Being denied by the law the right to enjoy 
the benefit of his son’s service, which also serves to keep him 
out of mischief and teach him habits of diligence, the father 
is now faced with the possibility that he may again be called 
upon to settle for other and more troublesome pranks of the 
youngster. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Tamaqua—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
whose Silver Creek workings adjoin the Alliance Coal Co.’s 
abandoned Kaska colliery has completed the drilling of an 8- 
in. bore hole which tapped the old Kaska shaft at a point 80 
ft. below water level. The water from the flooded workings 
was being released at the rate of about 172 gal. per min., at 
the last report. Through the release of this water the weight 
on the barrier pillars between the two mines will be greatly 
lessened, and the employees of the Silver Creek colliery will 
be rendered more secure in their work. 

The mines of the Maryd Coal Co., and other mines con- 
trolled by the Wentz interests went on a three-day schedule 
commencing with this week. The colliereis of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. will work four days per week. Number 14, 
or the Tamaqua colliery, of this company will suspend for 
about a month while the installation of an electric hoist is 
made. Labor shortage still continues at the mines. At the 
Jeddo mines of the,G. B. Markle Co., 150 young men drew their 
time on the last pay day, and left for the large manufactur- 
ing centers. 


Avoea—Fire destroyed a washery owned by Sullivan & 
Boland on Apr. 8. The blaze broke out soon after the men 
had left for their dinner and was discovered by the foreman. 
About 20 men will be thrown out of work and the loss is esti- 
mated at about $10,000. The washery was handling culm from 
banks formerly owned by Hollister & Bowman. 


Hazleton—For the first time since Nov. 2, 1915, the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. mines of the Hazleton Division worked a full 
week during that ending Apr. 8. 

Spring rains in the coal region have been so _ prolific 
that a number of the mines hereabouts have been unable 
to keep the water down to the working level. Recently 
the mines of A. Pardee & Co., and the C. M. Dodson Coal Co. 
were idle on this account, and in order to supplement the work 
of the pumps, water was brought to the surface in cars. 


Pittston—The employees of No. 6 and No. 14 collieries on 
Apr. 6, showed that as a general thing they were against 
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“strikes,” for a bowling match between teams representing 
these collieries of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. opened up a ser- 
ies of games between the company’s collieries. It has been 
arranged for a series of athletic events to take place between 
the Northern and Southern Divisions during the coming 
summer. 


Gilberton—Six collieries in the Shenandoah Valley were 
compelled to suspend on Apr. 7, for want of railroad ears. 
Thousands of men and boys were thrown idle. . 


Bituminous 


Ernest—Officials of the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal and Iron 
Co. on Apr. 5, closed down the big mine here. The men did 
not return to work on the 8rd and 4th, but held meetings to 
discuss whether or not to return to work before the new scale 
is made. The company in the meanwhile decided on the 
shutdown. 


Washington—One thousand miners at Ellsworth, Coke- 
burg and Acme in this district struck recently, on account 
of having their request for a 10 per cent. increase in wages 
refused. 


Seward—The widows of the eight men killed on Mar. 30 
by an explosion in the Robindale mine of the Conemaugh 
Smokeless Coal Co. have been awarded approximately $25,000 
compensation. The coal company paid the widows the wages 
earned by their husbands during the last half of March, and 
the State Insurance Fund advanced them sufficient money to 
meet any emergency until the compensation started. This is 
the largest claim resulting from one disaster the State Fund 
has paid since the law became operative. 


Connellsville—With a car supply equal to the demand the 
Connellsville coke production recently reached a high record 
with shipments of approximately 477,000 tons which is an in- 
crease of 135,000 tons over the first week in January. Labor 
conditions had also sufficiently improved to permit the plac- 
ing of 150 additional ovens on the active list. There is 
still, however, a shortage of men and 4,000 ovens in the region 
are out of commission because sufficient labor cannot be 
secured. 


Uniontown—Fire recently damaged the tipple and fan 
house of the Prospect Coal and Coke Co. at Dearth. The dam- 
age is estimated at $4,000. It is believed that the fire was of 
incendiary origin. 

New Kensington—Approximately 2,000 of the 8,000 strik- 
ing miners in the Allegheny and Kiskiminetas valleys re- 
cently returned to work. The men struck for recognition of 
their newly-formed union and some of their employers made 
this concession. 

VIRGINIA 


Poecahontas—The Baby Mine. of the Pocahontas Consoli- 
dated Collieries Co. produced more coal during the month of 
March than during any other month in its history with but 
one exception. During 1915 there was one month’s output 
that ran beyond that of March of this year. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—It has been announced here that the amount 
of coal dumped, during 1916, at the Huntington tipple, of the 
Island Creek Coal Co. on the Ohio River, would be more than 
50 per cent. greater than any year in the past. It was de- 
clared that the tonnage handled at the tipple would probably 
increase from 400,000 to more than 700,000 tons annually. 


Fairmont—The opening of lake navigation is helping the 
operators and miners in this field, and contracts for lake 
deliveries have been closed for a considerable movement of 
coal from this region. 


Elverton—The Branch Coal Co. is completing a slack chute 
and repairing 50 coke ovens which have been idle for many 
years. C. C. Beury, of Claremont is president, and W. J. 
Zimmerman, general manager at Elverton. 


Williamson—It is said that the operators in this region 
have decided to employ a thoroughly competent secretary and 
publicity man, one who can give all his time to the inter- 
ests of the producers in this field. 


Rush Run—tThe Scotia Coal and Coke Co., G. H. Caperton, 
president of Charleston, G. H. Caperton, Jr., of Rush Run, 
general manager, has completed an incline to its new mine 
in the Sewall seam and will be ready for shipping from this 
measure in about a month. 


Eecles—The New River Collieries Co., F. C. Bayles, gen- 
eral manager, is drawing pillars in the lower seam worked 
by this company, and at the same time sinking test holes 
through the coal measure above to ascertain if pillar drawing 
in the lower seam will injure the workability of the upper 
bed. It is expected that the 120 ft. of rock intervening be- 
tween the two coal beds will arch, preventing the breaking 
up of the upper measure. 
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Beckley—The Virginian R.R. will soon put the new Stone 
Coal extension into operation, and work is progressing rapidly 
on the Piney extension from Pemberton. The new mines 
opening on these lines are equipping to produce a heavy 
tonnage. The high-carbon coals from this field, together with 
the splendidly equipped railroad serving the mines are ex- 
pected to be an important factor in the export trade. 


KENTUCKY 


Mannington—The Belmont Coal Co., recently incorporated 
by B. D. Parker, Sintha Hogg and W. G. Parker, all of Drakes- 
boro, to take over and conduct the Terry mine, opened opera- 
tions on Apr. 1. 


Hazard—The Kentucky Block Coal Co., which recently be- 
gan operations at First Creek, recently reached its requisite 
minimum. The company has the first steel tipple in the east- 
ern Kentucky field and the first retarding conveyor in the 
Hazard section. 


Roekport—The Beaver Coal Co. has leased 10,000 acres of 
land in Ohio County and it is said will begin development 
there soon. I. P. Barnard, of Louisville, leased 7,200 acres 
and the J. B. Speed estate almost as much. The Beaver Coal 
Co. is a Delaware corporation. 


OHIO 


Gallipolis—The coal mines at Spillman, W. Va., situated 
on the Ohio River, 10 miles above here, were recently sold 
by Ambrose Gibbs to the Hallwood Coal Co., of Columbus, 
in which several West Virginia capitalists are interested. 
These mines were formerly owned by Senator Camden. They 
have an output of more than 1,000 tons per day. 


Columbus—The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has de- 
cided that it has jurisdiction over a claim against the Hocking 
Valley R.R. based on an alleged overcharge for coal ship- 
ments between July, 1911, and July, 1915. It is stated that 
if a large number of claims of this nature now outstanding 
is considered and allowed by the board, the railroad company 
will have to return nearly $209,000 to shippers in various 
parts of the state, many of whom are coal operators in the 
Hocking district. 


INDIANA 


Vincennes—The Indian Creek coal mine, employing 490 
men, has been closed down for at least a month, while a steel 
tipple is being installed to replace the wooden structure. 
The wooden tipple was adjudged unsafe by mine inspectors. 


Terre Haute—The Terre Haute Trust Co. has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Terre Haute Oil and Coal Co. on the 
application of one of the stockholders, who alleges the com- 
pany is involved to the amount of $150,000. 


Clinton—At the first annual first-aid and mine-rescue meet 
held here, the team representing the Bunsen Coal Co. won 
first place; the Crown Hill second and the Miami Coal third. 
Twenty teams competed. 


ILLINOIS 


Coffeen—Announcement has been made that the Clover- 
leaf mine at this place has been closed down permanently. The 
unsatisfactory condition of the coal market is given as the 
reason. 


Peoria—The Illinois division of the United Mine Workers 
has abolished the rule against members of the organization 
belonging to the state militia. The reason given is the prob- 
ability of more men being needed to deal with the Mexican 
situation. Members are still forbidden to belong toa secret- 
service organization or a private detective agency, the boy 
scouts or the Civic Federation. Prosecutions were instituted 
at Hillsboro a few weeks ago against officials of the union 
who had excluded members of the militia from the organiza- 
tion. The case was not pushed after the men, at the direc- 
tion of the state officials, were reinstated. 


IOWA 


Kknoxville—Five hundred men have been thrown out of 
work by the closing o¢ the Wapello Coal Co.’s mines at Knox- 
ville. The mines will not be reopened. The company is con- 
trolled by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., which can 
buy its coal cheaper in the open market than it can produce 
it in the Knoxville mine, according to officials. 





: FOREIGN NEWS 


Copenhagen, Denmark—The American Arctic Coal Co. is re- 
ported as having sold its interest in the Spitzbergen Islands 
comprising 1,400,000,000 tons of unmined coal to a Nor- 
wegian Syndicate for $2,225,000. 
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Robert G. Young, the chief master mechanic of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. has been placed on the retired list 
with a pension for life. 


Alex Maule, a prominent coal operator of Belleville, I1., 
is in a serious condition at his home from injuries received 
in a fall down a flight of stairs. 


J. M. Humphrey has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. This is a new office. Mr. Humphrey 
has heretofore held the position of mining engineer. 


D. B. Wentz, president of the Wentz companies, is recover- 
ing from an appendicitis operation at his home in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Wentz was stricken while in the South and was 
rushed to Philadelphia for medical attention. 


J. Clark Evans has resigned his position with the Fair- 
mont Mining Machinery Co. to accept a position with the 
Huntington Supply and Equipment Co., of Huntington, W. 
Va., taking a one-fourth interest in this concern. 


Neil Robinson, of La Follette, Tenn., president of the La 
Follette Coal and Iron Co., who has been spending several 
weeks in Florida, recovering from a severe attack of heart 
trouble, has returned to La Follette, much improved in health. 


James HE. Roderick on Apr. 11 was appointed by Governor 
Brumbaugh for another four-year term as chief of the 
Department of Mines of Pennsylvania. This is Mr. Roderick’s 
fifth reappointment, he having been at the head of the mines 
department since 1899. 


R. C. Kerens, of St. Louis, has been elected president of 
the Board of Directors of the Coal and Coke Railroad Co., to 
succeed the late Henry Gassaway Davis. Arthur Lee, a son-in- 
law of the late Senator Davis, was made vice-president, and 
will be in active charge of the railroad. 


H. S. Montz, heretofore division engineer of the Wyoming 
Division of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has been appointed 
mining engineer, while E. B. Wagner, heretofore assistant 
electrical engineer has been appointed electrical engineer of 
this firm in place of C. W. Beers resigned. 


Percy C. Madeira, of the Madeira-Hill Co., has been elected 
president of the recently formed Anthracite Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. This is an organization of 54 companies who are 
generally spoken of in the trade as individual operators as 
distinguished from the larger operating concerns. The com- 
bined tonnage of the companies represented in the new society 
is about 13,000,000. 


Attorney-General Brown, of Pennsylvania, on Apr. 10, ap- 
pointed. J. Paul MacHlree, advisory counsel to the commission 
which will investigate the increase of the price of anthracite 
after the enactment of the anthracite coal tax. The selection 
of an attorney living.in West Chester was made, it was said, 
because of the convenience to former Judge Robert S. Gaw- 
throp, chairman of the commission. 


R. W. Ropiequet, attorney of the St. Louis Coal Operators’ 
Traffic Bureau, is recovering at his home in Belleville, IIl., 
from injuries he received a few days ago in a fall on the 
street at Chicago, where he had gone on business connected 
with the coal traffic bureau. He was overcome by vertigo 
and in falling his head struck the pavement. He did not 
regain consciousness until the following morning. He was 
then afflicted with a lapse of memory and was not able to 
recall what business had taken him to Chicago until he re- 
turned home and called in his secretary. 
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James H. Doyle, superintendent of the Hallstead colliery 
of the Lackawanna company, died Apr. 9 at the family home, 
225 Railroad Ave., Bellevue, Penn. Mr. Doyle was only 47 
years of age and death came suddenly from a heart affection. 
He had been ailing since New Years, but no one thought that 
his condition was critical. 


J. P. K. Miller, aged 59 years, chief engineer for the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. died recently at his residence in Scottdale, 
Penn., after an illness of seven weeks. Mr. Miller had had 
charge of the engineering operations for all the Frick com- 
pany interests in the Connellsville region, and was consult- 
ing engineer for the United States Steel Corporation’s West 
Virginia mining operations, and was widely known among 
mining men throughout the country. Mr. Miller was born 
in Martinsburg, W. Va. He received only a common school 
education, but by self-application studied civil engineering. 
He located in Pittsburgh in business for himself, and devoted 
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mother, five sons and two daughters, also by three brothers 
and one sister. 
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Huntington, W. Va.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is building 
a river tipple on the Ohio at Huntington, and at the same time 
is negotiating leases in the New River field. 

Taylorton, Sask.—The Western Dominion Collieries, Ltd., 
has awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chi- 
cago, for the installation of a coal tipple using a horizontal 
screen, at Taylorton. 


Tompkinsville, N. Y.—The Mannesmann Light Co. of Amer- 
ica, Inc., recently announced the’ removal of its factory and 
general offices to its new and enlarged plant at 16 Pike St., 
Tompkinsville, S. I., N. Y. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. 
recently placed an order with the Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago,.for some Stewart patent coal washing jigs for the 
washery at Birmingham, Ala. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—February shipments of bituminous 
coal over the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. amounted to 1,696,- 
357 tons, compared with 1,717,182 tons in January and 1,137,983 
tons in February of last year. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. 
is laying heavy steel on the whole of the Big Sandy branch 
of the road into the coal fields in order to facilitate the 
heavy coal tonnage now being produced. 

Bay Village, Ohio—The Dover Coal and Supply Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to mine and sell 
coal. The incorporators are H. F. Fraley, W. A. Hart, M. 
Schulz,, Edwin F. Carran, E. W. Horning. 


Haileyville, Tex.—The Texas Coal Co. was recently incor- 
ported with a capital stock of $35,000. The incorporators are 
G. L. Blackford, Dennison, Tex., Thomas W. Clelland, of Mc- 
Allister, Okla., Edward A. Elliott, of Haileyville. 


Columbus, Ohio—The West Virginia Rail and River Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to mine and 
sell coal. The incorporators are S. F. L. Dean, H. H. Dean, 
John F. Carding, Earnest EH. Hazelton, J. R. Elder. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The refusal of an increase in wages 
from 36 to 45c. an hour resulted in a strike of 125 journeymen 
in construction work at the new by- 
product coke works of the. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
Apr. 5. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The Monti Coal Co. was recently in- 
corporated to operate mines in Boone County. The authorized 
capital is $150,000 and the incorporators are Paul Hardy, R. P. 
Aleshire, A. J. Schropp, G. S. Brownley and Thomas W. Hardy, 
all of Huntington. 

Ward, W. Va.—J. W. Dawson, general manager of the 
Kelleys, Creek Colliery Co., is negotiating with the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. for about 20 barges, several boats and yard facilities 
at either Cincinnati or Louisville with plans for entering the 
Ohio River Trade. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—At the annual meeting of the West- 
moreland Coal Co., Messrs. Lewis A. Riley, Edward Lowber 
Welsh and John Hampton Barnes were reélected directors. 
At the meeting of the reorganized board, S. Pemberton Hutch- 
inson was reélected president, as were all the other executive 
officers. 

Marshfield, Ore.—A stronger demand for coal in Portland 
and for shipping has been noticed and coal-mine operators 
are opening new mines to fill the demand. The Riverton Coal 
Co. is the latest one to start operations and this company 
has chartered several schooners to transport its product to 
market. 

Russellton, Penn.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, 
has just been awarded a contract by the Bessemer Coal and 
Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, for the building of a large Marcus 
patent .steel mine tipple, using two Marcus screens, electric- 
ally operated, for immediate installation at the mine at Rus- 
sellton, Penn. The contract price is $50,000. 
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Knoxville, Tenn.—The first quarterly meeting for this year 
of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operator’s Association will 
be held at Knoxville, Tenn., Friday, Apr. 21. It will be pre- 
ceded by the regular quarterly meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association in the morning in the rooms of the 
Association in the Holston National Bank Building. 
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Cambridge, Ohio—The Forsythe Coal Co. has purchased 
the holdings of the Imperial Coal Co. in the mine at Belle 
Valley, known as the Noble mine, and in the Derwent mine, at 
Derwent. The Belle Valley mine has been idle for about six 
months. It is the intention of the purchaser to operate both 
mines in the near future. New machinery will be installed. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Ship owners are experiencing great 
difficulty in getting crews for their vessels out of this port 
and only recently the “City of Augusta” with a cargo of coal 
for Havana was held here many days on account of a short- 
age of men. The owners were finally compelled to go to 
Baltimore to secure sufficient men to enable the vessel to be 
cleared. 


Zanesville, Ohio—The Zanesville Coal Co. 
open up valuable coal properties which it owns between 
Crooksville and McLuney in the near future, constructing 
tipples and other equipment. The property consists of about 
a square mile, and switches will be run from the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. Coal is known to underlie the property in 
large quantities and is of good grade. 


is preparing to 


Elgin, Texas—A company is being organized here to de- 
velop the lignite beds found near Morgan Chapel. A tract of 
land has been purchased from W. H. Cartwright and several 
test shafts sunk. These have disclosed a thick vein of lignite 
of a quality said to be above the average for Texas. The com- 
pany will place machinery for handling the lignite and will 
develop the mine to its fullest capacity. 


Boston, Mass.—A new five-masted schooner, to be used 
mainly in the coal trade, is now under construction at Noank, 
Conn., for Fields S. Pendleton. She will have a carrying ca- 
pacity of 3,000 tons, and is to be equipped with an oil-burn- 
ing engine to be used when the sail power cannot be utilized. 
She has many unusual features in her construction as to the 
arrangement of the galley and crew quarters. 


Richmond, Va.—Two new coal development companies were 
recently chartered, one the Buffalo Coal Co., of Crewe, Va., 
with $300,000 capital stock, and officers as follows: President, 
C. E. Wilson; vice-president, R. B. Wilson; secretary and treas- 
urer, T. C. Berger. The second was the Mary-Helen Coal 
Corp., also of Crewe, Va., with $20,000 capital stock, the officers 
being the same as those for the Buffalo Coal Corp. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Fuel Co., Harry Yates, presi- 
dent, Marine Bank Building, will erect a coal dock and trestle 
on a site recently purchased, having a frontage of about 500 
ft. on Buffalo River, with ample depth for switching from the 
Lake Shore and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroads. 
Modern coal-handling machinery will be installed for supply- 
ing coal to Lake steamers. The river channel has a depth of 
23° ft. 


Ramseytown, Penn.—The Kersey Mining Co. recently pur- 
chased 347 acres of Lower Freeport coal in Jefferson County, 
the property being located in Oliver Township between Ram- 
seytown and Coolspring. An electric tramway has already 
been partly completed from Ramseytown to the tracks a 
distance of about 2 mi., and coal will be shipped from the 
Ramseytown tipple as this belongs to the same firm. It is 
estimated that 2,000,000 tons underlies this tract, and that 
from 10 to 15 years will be required to work it out. 


Austin, Texas—The Texas Railroad Commission has author- 
ized the Rio Grande & Eagle Pass R.R. to observe the follow- 
ing exception to the current demurrage and storage rules: 
“On coal, loaded on cars awaiting shipment, at points on the 
Rio Grande & Eagle Pass R.R., the demurrage charges as- 
sessed after expiration of regular free time shall be 50 cents 
per car per day.” This exception {s made because of the 
fact that shipments of coal are compelled to stand loaded on 
the tracks before moving to the border and into Mexico, be- 
cause of the disturbed condition. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A river celebration is to be held on the 
arrival, in a few days, of the first self-propelled steel barge of 
the Inland Navigation Co., which is to ply between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. City officials, members of the Business 
Men’s League, representatives of civic organizations shippers 
and merchants will meet the barge on a steamboat and give 
it appropriate welcome. The barge which was built at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., is 240 ft. long and has a capacity of 1,600 tons. 
It is equipped with four 80-hp. engines. The company is 
building a fleet to restore river traffic between St. Louis and 
New Orleans and will later put barges on the upper river. 





Harrisburg, Penn.—Notwithstanding a claim by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., alleging that Frank 
Polwiecz, of Silver Creek, died from natural causes, including 
miners’ asthma and dilation of the heart, Referee Houck, of 
the State Compensation Bureau, has awarded the widow and 
children of Polwicz $1,800 damages and funeral expenses. 
Polwicz was injured at the Silver Creek colliery by being 
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struck by a steel beam and died several days afterward. Both 
the claimant and the company relied on the testimony of the 
same physician, Dr. W. N. Stein, who stated that Polwicz suf- 
fered from injuries received at the colliery, but in all prob- 
ability death resulted from natural causes. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The retail price of soft coal was advanced 
10c. a ton on Apr. 1 on the strength of a notification from 
the operators that their price to the retailers would be 
advanced 10c. a ton on account of the new wage scale. The 
operators, in a circular letter, explain that, although the 
wage increase is only 6c. a ton, the advance in the price of 
explosives adds another cent and the advance in the cost of 
other materials and supplies, rails, steel, copper, lumber, lu- 
bricants, cement, repair parts and general supplies adds 3c. 
more per ton. The 6c. wage advance is divided, according to _ 
the circular, into 8c. for “diggers,” 2c. for additional men on 
daily wage and 1c. for men doing yardage and “deficiency” 
work. 

Toronto, Canada—Mark Workman, president of the Domin- 
ion Steel Corporation, who has returned to Montreal from 
a visit of inspection to the company’s plants at Sydney, N. S., 
states that the coal business has been seriously hampered by 
heavy enlistments of miners and by commandeering of the 
company’s steamships. Six of the largest vessels were taken 
by the British admiralty last fall, and unless these are re- 
placed on the opening of navigation the coal business will 
be seriously crippled and the economic conditions of the 
whole country affected. As regards the shortage of labor he 
pointed out that when it was found that recruiting was cur- 
tailing the coal output in Wales, the British government had 
intervened and stopped miners from enlisting, and he thought 
it was about time that recruiting among Cape Breton miners 
was discontinued. The company is now operating 17 col- 
lieries most of which are equipped with the most modern 
machinery and an additional mine will shortly be opened. 
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General Review 


Definite relapse in the anthracite market and companies £0 
on short working schedules. Bituminous continues irregular. 
Movement under way to the Lakes but opening of navigation 
much delayed. Middle west notably easier and output heavily 
curtailed. 


Anthracite—The labor and price uncertainties in the hard- 
coal industry have upset the trade completely, delayed buy- 
ing, and turned what is usually one of the most active months 
of the year into one of the dullest. Orders on hand are at 
the minimum for a long time, and a number of the big com- 
panies, including some of the individuals, were obliged to 
suspend operations this week for the first time this season; 
there are also rumors that a general suspension of operations 
may be put into effect over a seven-day period in order to 
give the market an opportunity to right itself. The situation 
at down East points continues as acute as ever, and it is evi- 
dent that the question of supplies in that territory the com- 
ing season will be a serious problem. As was expected the 
March shipments of the hard-coalers was very heavy, being 
the third largest in the history of the industry for that 
month. 


Bituminous—The market continues to vary, according to 
transportation conditions and supplies are still short at the 
more remote districts; consuming interests at such points 
find it impossible to accumulate any surpluses, and a little 
extra demand would undoubtedly force prices up. Expira- 
tion of current contracts, and delays in negotiating new ones 
is also causing more buying in the prompt market. At points 
more contiguous to the mining districts, supplies are plenti- 
ful and shippers are receiving instructions to hold up orders 
or cancel them:entirely. The chief constructive factor in 
these markets is the undoubted fact that there is a tremen- 
dous paucity of supplies in those districts where embargoes 
have been in effect. 


Exports—Supplies at loading ports are somewhat above 
normal, and although there has been a relatively heavy move- 
aient in the offshore trade, it has not been up to expecta- 
tions. Aside from a moderate easing off in rates to the 
Plate, due to certain special conditions of a temporary nature, 
ocean freights have scored still further advances and there 
is no indication that the top has yet been reached. Sailing 
vessels continue an important factor in this trade, especially 
to South American ports. 


Lake Trade—The disappointment over the late opening of 
the Lake shipping season has been offset in a measure by the 
lifting of some important embargoes that will release a 
considerable tonnage. The difficulties in reaching an agree- 
ment on the Pennsylvania wage scale also tended to stiffen 
up the market. Considerable coal has already arrived at 
the Lake shipping ports in spite of fears that the inade- 
quate transportation facilities would delay the movement. 
However shipping will be unusually late in beginning as 
there are exceptionally large quantities of extra heavy ice. 
Boats are already being loaded, and when shipping is finally 
opened coal will be rushed forward with the utmost dis- 
patch as considerable anxiety is developing at the upper ports 
over the scarcity of supplies. With the current situation 
generally dull, agencies are concentrating attention on con- 
tracts. 


Middlewest—The market is notably easier, particularly on 
Eastern coals, some of which have sold at heavy sacrifices in 
order to avoid demurrage. Spot prices generally are showing 
a distinctly weakening tendency although the curtailment pro- 
gram now in effect should check this. It is conservatively 
estimated that not more than one-third of the Illinois and 
Indiana mines will be in operation during the current month, 
and the output will probably be only about half that for the 
same period last year. Interest now centers principally on 
contracts on which shippers are canvassing aggressively, and 
the buyers seem less adverse to meeting the higher prices 
than in the beginning. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade active in all departments. 
Improved sentiment in bituminous though movement con- 
tinues light. Less tendency to force the market, and con- 
tract prices are fair. Unfavorable outlook in lake trade a de- 
pressing feature. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—Uncertainty is the dominating in- 
fluence in the situation today. News from Washington is of 
a character that fails to satisfy. Foreign business con- 
tinues large and the profits corralled in this direction have 
increased the buying power in domestic trade. 

Looking ahead, however, people are much at sea. There 
is a natural tendency to go slow in increasing stocks of 
merchandise beyond actual wants, because of the unusual 
high level of prices. But the wants keep coming and will 
come so long as the war lasts. 


Iron Age—There is the same urgent demand upon the mills 
for the delivery of steel, a good deal of it overdue, but the 
market is less feverish and new buying is lighter. Manu- 
facturing consumers are covered for some months ahead and 
the fear of not being able to get material for their opera- 
tions in the second half of the year is less a factor. The 
large increase shown in the Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders 
points to a continuance of the present strain for a good many 
months—that in the main is the judgment of the trade, and 
there is little attempt to appraise the factors in the advance 
from 8,569,000 tons of orders on Feb. 29 to 9,331,000 on Mar. 
31. The heavy March rail orders are generally thought of, but 
it is not known what part of them is included. A certain 
amount of possible steel consumption is being cut off by high 
prices, but apart from smaller buying of wire products the 
ultimate consumer has scarcely been heard from, and steel 
manufacturers have been too much driven to give heed to 
special appeals like that of the implement manufacturers. 


Bradstreet—Activity reigns supreme in whatever direc- 
tion one may look—whether to trade, industry, mining, rail- 
roading or shipping by water—and a further surge forward is 
expected when ice-closed harbors open to navigation and 
country roads improve. The pace is rapid, at a record rate, 
in fact, being neither deterred by high prices nor misgivings 
over international matters. The only existing drawbacks to 
final distribution, cold weather and bad roads, are deemed to 
be but temporary factors. Whatever lulls may be experi- 
enced are due either to inability to get goods or to the fact 
that the producing units of the country are sold up, with 
perhaps some slight easing in this or that line as the re- 
sult of seasonal changes. 


Dun—Even after months of extensive buying, require- 
ments continue remarkably heavy and further augmentation 
of business is noted. Consumptive demands are sustained in 
greater volume than in best previous years and pressure 
upon industrial forces is unabated, though in some instances 
high prices check new contracts. But such cases are still 
the exception and, in the aggregate, transactions grow rather 
than diminish, being limited mainly by the oversold condi- 
tion of mills and factories. Commercial failures this week 
in the United States, are 342 against 381 last week, 380 the 
preceding week and 473 the corresponding week last year. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The week under re- 
view has been quiet but firm in the Boston wool market. It 
is a “tremendously sound situation,” as one dealer put it. 
In the woolen and worsted goods market prices advanced 
during the week. The outlook is for still higher prices and 
for a continued well sold mill condition. Reorders are likely 
to be taken at much higher prices than the initial orders. 


Dry Goods Economist—Many retailers report an unusually 
large business and this even where the weather has been un- 
favorable to the distribution of dry goods. Not only are consum- 
ers buying freely, but they are buying a better class of mer- 
chandise. This should be encouraging to those retailers who, in 
spite of the real necessity for so doing, hesitate to ask higher 
prices than those to which their public has become accustomed. 
All along the line the price tendency continues to be upward 
and many manufacturers experience difficulty in delivering 
goods. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods shows a handsome increase over the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Road sales for both immediate and 
future delivery continue to run well ahead of last year. Mer- 
chants have been in the market in much larger numbers and 
report a good current business on all lines. Collections are 
normal. Prices are firm. 
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BOSTON 
Pocahontas and New River unchanged. Light spot market 
f.o.b. but good demand in New England for inland delivery. 
Georges Creek shipments slow. Pennsylvania grades still un- 
settled by labor uncertainties. Anthracite deliveries much in 
arrears. 


Bituminous—Prices on Pocahontas and New River continue 
easy at Hampton Roads. $2.70 is quoted for spot coal in some 
instances, but quotations on most of it continue to range from 

2.75 to $2.85. Contract demand is strong in this territory 
but with the slow movement both coastwise and by rail from 
tide-water distributing points in New England the steam 
user has practically no chance to accumulate coal. Stocks 
are therefore very light and it would take only a small extra 
demand to bid up prices for spot coal at this end. There are 
so few vessels and barges open to charter that only small 
quantities of West Virginia coals are coming forward “on 
consignment.” Actual cost is so high that such ventures are 
still speculative. Mild seasonable weather may give quite a 
different tone to the market. 

For small lots, coal on cars at points like Providence and 
Boston is in good request. On such business $3 is named as 
the base price at Hampton Roads plus $2.50 for freight and 
discharge, making $5.50 the average close price on cars 
Boston. A number of plants are being forced into the market 
through the expiration of old contracts, and others are obliged 
to buy because of embargoes against all-rail deliveries. On 
the other hand, the factors who have free coal are not inclined 
to sell except for prompt shipment. Practically no prices are 
now being made for delivery through the season. The City of 
Boston for its harbor institutions received bids from only 
two shippers, and one of the latter submitted figures for but 
one plant out of six. The lowest price named for season de- 
livery was $5.51 alongside. 

The situation on the Pennsylvania grades is not clearing 
up as soon as was expected. No pronounced advance over last 
week’s prices can be reported, although the market now is 
somewhat more even. There is still some anxiety over the 
outcome. The eccentricities of the railroads hauling coal to 
New England has caused many consumers within reasonable 
rates from tide-water to buy.such Pocahontas and New 
River as can be had. On the other hand, the high marine 
freights on the latter coals is developing an increased demand 
for the Pennsylvania grades for New York loading. Already 
some high season prices have been paid, although by far the 
most of the advance over prices on similar coals last year 
is due to dollar freights from New York as against 45@50c. 
a year ago. 

Anthracite—Receipts of domestic sizes are most discourag- 
ing. All of the shipping companies have more New England 
orders on file than they can possibly ship for months to 
come. Some of the dealers who a few weeks ago were trying 
to decide whether they would “load up” at the present winter 
circular are realizing now that it is more a question of being 
able to get coal enough for current business. There are all 
kinds of rumors about the labor controversy but so far they 
have not reached the general public; at least not to the extent 
of causing a rush of orders to the retailers. Meanwhile the 
latter are trying hard to keep abreast of the current demand. 

The slow movement of anthracite all-rail tends to increase 
the demand for water shipments. From present indications the 
distribution of anthracite this year in this territory is going to 
be a problem. 

Bituminous prices, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields, .i...2.:.+.0. $2.10@3.20 $3. 10@3. 00) aes eee $1.50@1.95 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3.00@3.45 3.30@3.75 .......... 1.60@2.10 
Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.75@2.85, f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and on cars at Boston $5.50@ 
.75, Providence 25c. less. 


‘ 


ol 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite buying slow but prices held firm except in odd 
cases where individuals shade a trifle. Dealers holding back 
on bituminous. Mueh depends on outcome of wage confer- 
ences. Prices low. 

Anthracite—Milder weather has resulted in a falling off 
in demand and dealers are not placing orders. There is an 
impression among some dealers that the companies will an- 
nounce a reduction of probably 15c. a ton on prepared sizes 
about May 1, but so far no official statement has been issued. 
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Production, while not near to capacity, is sufficient for imme- 
diate needs. Labor is short. 

There is plenty of coal at Tidewater to meet all demands 
but prices for prepared sizes are firm except where individu- 
als are anxious to dispose of a lot, when there is a shading 
of about 10c. a ton. A reaction has taken place in the steam 
coals, which are now selling at or near circular. Many dealers 
believe the market on these coals is now down to a summer 
basis. 


Current quotations at Tidewater, lower ports, gross tons, 
f.o.b., follow: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken: «:. (020 Omen et eee ee PCa coe Saree $3.50 $3. 25@3.50 
Wee... | cee 5.30 $5.30@5.30 Buck...... 2480 2.60@2.85 
Steve. 2a 5.30 5.30@5.30 Rice....... 2.25 2.05@2.25 
Nut. Seen a.05 5.55@5.55 Barley..... 1.75 1.75@2.15 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher 
owing to the difference in water freight rates. 


Bituminous—The bituminous market is inactive. Dealers 
who have plenty of coal are not anxious to sell and are look- 
ing for buyers only when it is necessary to unload cars to save 
demurrage charges. Many dealers are short of supply but 
are holding back in the hopes of obtaining bargains. At 
times it is difficult to get any of the better grades, shippers 
holding these grades for contracts. There is a feeling of 
uncertainty among the trade and much depends upon the out- 
come of the Philadelphia wage conference. 

The local ports are practically free of embargoes and ship- 
ments are freer. Much coal has been sent to New England 
water points, but complaint is heard of the delay in unload- 
ing. All-rail shipments to New England are still tied up. 
There is plenty of free coal at Tidewater to meet all de- 
mands. Mine quotations show a greater variation, much 
depending upon the road over which shipments are made. 

A few of the large contracts remain open, some buyers 
continuing to hold off expecting better prices. 


Quotations on various grades, gross tons, f.o.b., follow: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $1.95@2.05 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.35@3.50 3.35@3.50 3.35@3.50 1.80@1.95 
Clearfield: Medium...... 3.10@3.20 3.10@38.20 ~.7:7.219) 1.55@1.65 
South Porks2-\3 year 3. 20@3.. 50) .5.):- ae ee 1.70@1.95 
Nanty Glo. vee 3.10@3!20% 34. 6. ge eee 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- ; 
dium)... sacle eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Quemahoning {ioe ioe ieee eee 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
West Virginia Fairmont  .-:.-.-... 2.75@2.85 2.75@2.85 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont mine ran .. 9. ee ene 2.75@2.85 2.75@2.85 1.00@1.10 
Western Maryland enn eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite mines on short time. Little demand for coal. 
Cut prices send broken coal back to contract figure. Bi- 
tuminous slow with prices stationary, but increase expected. 
Some contracting. ; 


Anthracite—April, usually one of the four busiest months 
of the year, is in a bad slump, with little indications of im- 
provement. Notice of an agreement on the wage scale would 
cause business to open up with a boom, as retail consumers 
are anxious to buy coal, in accordance with their usual cus- 
tom this month. Many retailers are putting coal in customers 
cellars at the winter circular but with the understanding that 
if a reduction of 50c. is made they will give their customers 
the benefit. It is generally accepted that when an agreement 
is signed with the miners they will get an increase in pay, 
with a consequent increase in the retail price of coal. 

Even under these conditions there is very little business 
moving, and the orders on the books of the shippers are less 
now than last week. The Susquehanna, Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation, and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co., and a number of the individual operators, were com- 
pelled to close down their mines the first few days of this 
week. And even with this short working time there is an 
overproduction and several of the companies have quite a 
number of cars accumulating demurrage which they may 
ultimately be compelled to put into storage. It would oc- 
casion no surprise if the companies should decide to close 
down for an entire week. 


Several of the companies who had been supplying their 
furnace consumers with broken coal for the first three months 
of the year at a price of $3.35 on contract, are now asking the 
circular price of $3.60. Usually the demand exceeds the sup- 
ply of this size, as it is only produced in sufficient volume to 
meet orders in hand. At the new price many cancelations 
were received and the companies found themselves with a 
good quantity on their hands on account of the individuals 
stepping in and taking the business at lower figures. Later 
the companies adjusted the price of this size to the old 
figures. 
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It is believed that the individuals who will be compelled 
to work their mines to fill certain contracts will have more 
or less cut price coal to offer up to the time the new agree- 
ment is signed. Pea coal, of course, continues in demand at 
full price. The steam sizes are in slightly less demand, but 
there is no doubt that curtailment in the working time at 
the collieries will keep most of the fresh-mined fuel at 
the mines for steam use, which will tend to increase the 
demand for these grades. 

The prices f.o.b. cars at mines per gross ton for line 
shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line’ Tide Line Tide 

ARON cc's s.0'0.8 0 0/00 $3.60 ie 85 BL. 5.5! thw’ Ae a Mel Me nerenete $2.55 $3.30 
oO. cae t Re 3.85 10 Buckwheatcece-o 1.55 42.30 
BRCM 0.5 <0 ccesave 4.10 3. 10 LOOs «: atz Bierorandl oars .90 1.80 
PED GRGNIGG sw cc sos « 4/25) 5-35 Barley.eiGe. tec ee .55° ¥.30 


Bituminous—The market continues so well supplied that 
many shippers are receiving requests to hold orders or are 
having them canceled entirely. The consumers are convinced 
that the operators will grant concessions to the miners in the 
Central district, and that there will be no further difficulty, 
though most of the shippers are far from holding this view. 
Under such conditions it has been difficult to maintain prices 
on last week’s basis, though there has been few concessions 
on any of the grades. This stability is largely due to the fact 
that the territory to the north and east has been practically 
swept bare of fuel on account of the embargoes, and the 
moment the railroads take off the restrictions there will be a 
big tonnage rushed to those points with a consequent stiffen- 
ing of the prices. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines rule about as 
follows this week: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.05@1.10 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.30@1.35 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.30@1.35 Fairmont mine-run...... 15@1.25 
Fairmont slack.......++ +.» 1.05@1.10 

BALTIMORE 


Bituminous business light, many still buying from hand 
to mouth. Export prospects better. 

The chill and snow of last week caused many small orders 
for hard coal, but otherwise there is no marked activity, and 
many consumers are holding off for developments. 

Bituminous demand is light, most consumers still purchas- 
ing from hand to mouth. Buyers are averse to contracting 
at prices 20 to 40c. above current figures. An example is 
had in the recent refusal by the city government of bids on 
42,500 tons of bituminous for a year’s delivery, and the pur- 
chase the present week of 2,325 tons in the open market. 

The export situation is improving, seven charters being 
announced here the past week, the greatest number for a 
long time past. During the week a total of 13,207 tons was 
loaded here for export. 

Bituminous prices to the trade, both for export and inside 
the capes delivery underwent no great change, although gas 
coals are a little weaker. Prices are about as follows: 
Georges Creek Tyson, $1.65; Miller Vein, $1.40; Quemahoning, 
$1.50; Somerset, $1.30; Freeport, $1.20; Fairmont gas, three- 
quarter, 85@90c.; same, mine-run, 85c., and slack, 80@85c. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Vessels delayed and movement lighter than anticipated. 
Abnormal accumulation at the piers. 

Although there has been a fair movement from Hampton 
Roads it has not been as heavy as was anticipated. On ac- 
count of weather conditions a number of vessels have been 
delayed in arriving. The coastwise movement has been 
heaviest to Boston and Providence with other cargoes to prac- 
tically all of the New England ports and to Baltimore and 
Jacksonville. 

Circular prices are still being quoted but coal is being 
sold somewhat below these and the market on New River and 
Pocahontas is about $2.80 or $2.85. There is a little above 
the average supply of coal on hand but a considerable amount 
of this is being held for vessel tonnage over due. 

The demand for vessels is still good and in consequence 
rates are high and sailing vessels are still being loaded in 
considerable numbers with export cargoes; these are princi- 
pally for Brazilian ports although one schooner was loaded 
with 4,000 tons for Buenos Aires. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 
Railroad Mar.11 Mar.18 Mar. 25 Apr. 1 Apr. 8 
Norfolk & Western.. 126,540 142,223 165,608 145,941 144,562 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 75,525 60 412 90,095 98,495 90,981 
WED SPOVATEN TL Set 5, Stel old sai'e couse 68,598 ~- 104,810 103,055 65,026 74,198 
Uf Wey Eh Ske Se a 269,663 307,445 359,758 309,462 309,741 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers, have cleared from various ports 
during the past week: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Adela Accame!? Genoa 4,473 P.H.Crowell* RiodeJaneiro 3,982 
Bacchus?? Buenos Aires 3,500 Victor* Sagua La Grand 1,064 
Josefa Raich? Havana 3,400 Santa Theresa* Havana 3,094 
Mossoro! Pernambuco 1,767 Selene!4 Bermuda 5,260 
Ocland® Curacao 5,500 Vitalia* Santiago 1,500 
Caroline Gray® Cienfuegos 418 Esther Ann7 Brazil 1,104 
H. O. Barrett? San Juan 2,540 Nordstjernen* 3,572 
M. E. Barrett? Rio de Janeiro 2,498 Asgard* 1,800 
Soperga?? Italian Port Part car- A. W.Snow?® Pointe Pitre 
£0 

Imperator® Manzanillo 1,081 
ees ee Buenos Aires 4,000 PHILADELPHIA 

n ia? , i ; : 
Bniaees = fetta ne 953 City of Augusta Cay Francis 514 
Australia?2 Savona 2,099 Moldegaard Havana 
Wimborne?® Genoa 9,000 A.A. Raven Santos 
Ed. E. Briry? San Juan 2,000 
Gov. Powers! Pernambuco 2,472 BALTIMORE 
Zvir13 Spezia 
O. J. Olson? Havana Arborean Argentina 7,990 
Luiginia Absolom Costa Rica 3,060 

Accame?? Porto Ferrajo Clinchfield Cuba 2,157 


11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

14 ©. H. Sprague & Son 
15 White Oak Coal Co. 


1 Atwater & Co. 
2 Baker Whiteley 
> Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 
5 C. G. Blake Co. 


® Castner, Curran & Bullitt 

7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

® Hasler Brothers 

19 Flat Top Fuel Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
The following coal charters have been reported from va- 
rious sources during the past week: 


BALTIMORE VIRGINIA 


Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Absalon Port Limon 1,353 Ilford Port Militar 2,713 
Mundale Havana 2,072 Governor 
Claveresk Felton 2,441 Powers Pernambuco 1,578 $19.00 
Lydia McClel- Valetta River Plata 3,721 22.80 

lan Baxter 1,153 Ella M. 
Robert P. Rio Grande Willey Para 735 715.00 
Murphy do Sul 572 $23.00 Belmont Buenos Aires 19.00 
[Peat ee Limon 976 
Aeon reece 1,650 
Penobscot, Cuba 1,666 PHILADELPHIA 
Aah ee Fag 6 1,146 Dustin G. ieee Ss 
Lord Derby? Guayaquil 2,401 _, Cressy, Para 7267315.00 
Maipo* Valparaiso 3,186 V ietor C. . . 
CSA. Dave a Buenos = tecords Jucaro 450 7.00 
é F orence 
lz enport Altea aoe Creadick Cardenas 657 
ATLANTIC RANGE 1 May. 2 About. * Baltimore or 
Saba Buenos Aires2,687 24.60 Virginia. + With coke. 
J. V. Nassau Rio Plate 2,081 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The freight market has again advanced to all destinations, 
except to the Plate which is the only weak spot in the mar- 
ket today. A steamer of 8,000 tons capacity, was recently 
chartered from Virginia or Baltimore to a Lower Plate port 
at $22.80 per ton, with 1,000 tons per day discharge, May 
loading, and these terms can no doubt be shaded, 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana c6e teeta einen $4.75@5.00 Bermuda............ ..$5.00@6.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... Gewa about, we Vera CruUgicaciar. seis ralearire st 7.00@8 .00 
Cionfuerossas.. 4.4 ener GuOO@oS-oOseTampicoss sens cetera ee 7.00@8.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.50@8.00 Rio Janeiro........... 419.50 abou: 
St; LaiGiawws. sacar. OOS! 00. * Santos* irs vo jae eas 419.50 about 
Ste Thomadastose t4- onee eOUDcr2b SNMontevideOsss «+ ailswis 192.80 about 
Barbados: ecvekce. eetatice 7.50@8.00 BuenosAires orLaPlata.?22.80 about 
MGbeP Too Ne Mpacomoc sorte c Gi 5Uiabous —*Rasarion sj. fsih.. ns cae: 225 .20@26.40 
Gargeaose cto Paclomineietacted 7.00@7.25% West Coast of Italy... ..31.20@33.(0 
PANGUALO..« 2) + aye eeu 6.25@6.50° Barcelona®.... AQT | 60@30 .00 
Guantanamo.. Oe eee OS® 62005 BV: alparaiso or Callao. .17.00 about 
Demotarita: Uy ect an Berets ete Marseilles. . hl aha de -.30.00@32.40 


** Spanish pee for sirornit of cargo. 


2 500 tons discharge. 8 And p.c. 
6300 tons discharge. 


Pre Contiinises paying hdnelkae dues. 


1 750 tons discharge, possibly 500 tons’ * 
4+Net, 1,000 tons discharge. ®Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Several yearly charters were made last week, mostly 
barges, at a flat rate of $2 per ton to Providence from Hamp- 
ton Roads. There can no longer be any doubt that coastwise 
freights will rule high throughout 1916. Current rates are 
$2@2.25 to Providence and New Bedford and $2.25@2.50 to 
Boston. 

Barge freights from New York to Long Island Sound con- 
tinue at a dollar flat, with plenty of orders and no surplus 
of boats. Warm weather will soon make a difference, how- 
ever, in the demand for anthracite in New York City itself. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Railroad situation regarded greatly improved. Actual mar- 
ket slightly better, with sentiment much more hopeful. 

The welcome news is out that the Pennsylvania and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford have lifted nearly all their 
embargoes against shipments east and into New England, and 
a decidedly more hopeful tone pervades the Pittsburgh district. 
While the past three months have been characterized by 
embargoes going on and off almost overnight the embargoes 
now lifted are in great part of long standing, and it is con- 
cluded therefore that there is a decided improvement in the 
general railroad situation. The wage difficulty in the central 
Pennsylvania district has also operated to stiffen the local 
market somewhat. There is, however, no particularly great 
demand for prompt coal, and the dissipation of hopes that 
there would be an early opening to the Lake shipping season 
has not been a favorabie factor in the past week. It is pointed 
out, however, that whatever delay occurs, as compared with 
expectations recently entertained, will make the movement 
of coal heavier when it does come, and thus the local market 
may be reported as improved slightly physically and improved 
greatly sentimentally. 

The closing of contracts for the twelvemonth proceeds at 
a slow rate. We quote prompt coal as follows, Youghiogheny 
gas bringing measurably higher prices than Monongahela 
steam: Slack, $1.10@1.15, mine-run, $1.05@1.25; %-in., $1.25@ 
1.40; 1%-in., $1.85@1.50, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

BUFFALO 


Anthracite very quiet because of uncertainty of prices and 
bituminous, the same due to plentiful supplies. Car situa- 
tion improved only in spots. Loading Lake coal progresses. 


Bituminous—There appears to be a heavy consumption 
everywhere, but consumers are not buying and prices are 
weaker. A more or less general suspension was expected and 
now that it has not taken place there is no market. The dis- 
appearance of the snow has not helped rail operations much 
and considerable time will be needed to get the accumulated 
freight out of the way. 

Bituminous prices are not as strong as they were, but 
Pittsburgh is reported to be as confident as ever and continues 
to send out former prices for Buffalo, which are as follows: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LUM s jaca vole re oiciele tele eteteteteneierere teictere $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
‘Three-Quartebrcs arceciicetacteniowteretete 2.85 2.00 ess. 
SVEING TUL Mees ae toe wt adeta cos kere elethe tela tens 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Black... Bivaturshincd vom otenatee rene 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—Sales are about as light as they ever have 
been at this time of the year. Orders for future consumption 
are held up to wait for a possible price reduction, though that 
is not now expected for this month. Canada is still buying 
slowly. The trade is about as badly upset as it possibly 
could be. Meanwhile Buffalo is getting a large share of the 
surplus anthracite that neither the mines nor the agencies can 


sell. All the Lake trestles are active, with a large tonnage 
chartered. At the same time freezing weather all along the 
Lakes insures a very late opening. 


COLUMBUS 


mines closed and the coal trade is 
Some activity in contracting. 


Practically all Ohio 
quiet. 


With practically all mines closed the production is almost 
negligible and the sales departments have had very little to 
do. However, the tone of the market remains good and it is 
generally believed that future prospects are bright. Pro- 
ducers as well as shippers are playing a waiting game at 
this time. 

Retailers’ stocks are quite low and prices have ruled firm 
all along the line. Dealers are making an effort to “clean 
up” to prepare for the stocking-up season. There is a good 
demand for Pocahontas and prices are steady at the April 
circular. Anthracite is also moving fairly well. 

Steam business is now at a standstill as most operators 
and jobbers are loath to contract before the wage scale is 
settled. Sales managers, however, are busy looking over the 
situation and with the wage scales finally adjusted there will 
be a rush of contracting. Prices on new contracts are gen- 
erally higher than a year ago. Railroads are using quite a 
tonnage, but this is mostly surplus stocks. 
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Preparations are being made for an active Lake trade as 
there is a good demand from the Northwest. It is believed 
that navigation will be formally opened Apr. 25. Shipping 
of Lake coal will start as soon as the mining scales are ad- 
justed. 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.50 $1.60 ..... Mine-run......... $1.15 $1.20 $1.15 
Inchanda quarter. 1.40 1.40 $1.40 Nut,peaandslack. 1.00 1.00 .95 
Three-quarter-inch’ 1.35 1.35 1.30 Coarse slack...... .90 .90 .85 
Nuts... 0c et eee 120.0 ul, 20a. ree 
DETROIT 


Steam-coal inquiries are numerous but orders are light. 
Little domestie stock is being sold. Opening of navigation 
is expected to bring improvement. 


Bituminous—Steam coal is not in active demand, al- 
though wholesale dealers are receiving a larger number of 
inquiries. Orders are of small amount. Consumers appear 
reluctant to purchase more than a few days’ supply at a time. 
Fine coals continue in better demand than large sizes. 

Domestic grades are flat. Consignment coal is still plen- 
tiful in Detroit. Sales at prices below schedule are reported 
occasionally but not often enough to constitute an unsteadying 
influence. 


Anthracite—Consumers have decided the season for re- 
plenishing anthracite stocks has passed and the buying is 
on a small scale. Most of the local shippers are continuing 
the March prices in effect. 


Lake Trade—Unusually heavy ice in large quantities has 
delayed the opening of navigation on the Lakes. Shippers 
are anxious for the boats to start for the upper Lake ports, 
where supplies have run very low; this will also cause a re- 
duction in the amount of consignment coal shipped into 
Detroit. 

TOLEDO 

Vessel shortage feared by shippers. 
Toledo. 


Plenty of Lake coal in 


There is considerable coal here, notwithstanding fears 
that insufficient cars could not be secured to bring enough 
coal into this market to take care of early navigation de- 
mands. Boats are already being loaded, although there is 
not much prospect of a start for some time yet. A shortage 
of boats is expected, due to the extremely heavy demand for 
boats for grain carrying. Grain shippers who were last year 
paying %c. per bu. are now offering as high as 5c. a bushel 
and may go still higher. 


CINCINNATI 


Cool weather created some domestic buying. 
slack continues strong and contracting active. 

The continued scarcity of nut and slack remains the out- 
standing feature of the market. The movement to the Lakes 
is beginning to start up which means an increased produc- 
tion of screenings. The Lake trade is slow opening up, due to 
the backward season, but ample stocks are being accumulated 
at the docks, judging by the rail movement through here 


Nut and 


and the information of the operators on the subject. The 
trade is looking for a good spring season. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Additional furnace-coke contracts. 
with some suspensions on contracts. 
ments make new records. 


Additional contracts for Connellsville furnace coke for 
second-half shipment have been closed since last report. 
Three interests, two of them at least being steel interests, have 
closed for a total of 25,000 tons a month, at $3, there being 
two sellers, one of them a merchant interest which operates in 
pig iron and steel as well as coke and presumably took iron 
or steel in payment for the coke. In such a market, however, 
a trade deal should involve fully as high a price for coke 
as a cash transaction. Contracts previously reported on this 
movement were at $2.50 and $3 respectively. The contract 
market is not particularly active, though some additional ne- 
gotiations are in progress. Spot coke is easier, but the best 
known brands are held as high as formerly. 

With better weather and the removal of danger of re- 
stricted shipments some of the furnace interests have insti- 
tuted suspensions of shipment on contract, evidently desir- 
ing to work off accumulations held against possible contin- 
gencies, and with production heavier than ever the coke mar- 
ket is easy except for the conservative note injected by the 
fear of distinct labor shortages. We quote: Spot furnace. 


Spot market easier, 
Production and ship- 
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$2.75@8; contract furnace, $2.50@38; spot foundry, $3.75@4; 
contract foundry, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 1 at 476,995 
tons, an increase of 17,527 tons, and shipments at 476,924 tons, 
an increase of 20,587 tons. Both production and shipments 


made new records for this movement. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand is fair and would have been 
sufficient to keep prices up but some overproduction and a 
temporary shutting down for repairs of some furnaces caused 
a decline of about 50c. Shippers generally consider prices 
to have been too high, for which reason it was easy to reduce 
them. Quotations are down to $5.50 for foundry, $4.50 for 
furnace and $3.95 for high-sulphur. The demand is expected 
to improve, but production is naturally too large and only a 
light car supply can give the market any real strength. 


Chicago—The new April prices of $4.50 for domestic egg, 
stove and nut are fairly firm, although demand has softened 
somewhat. Gas-house coke is strong at $4.60; Connellsville 
is slightly easier, and byproduct foundry is in excellent de- 
mand at firm figures. Quotations per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chi- 
cago, are as follows: Connellsville, $6.50; Wise County, $6.25 
to $6.50; byproduct foundry, $6.25 to $6.50; byproduct domestic, 
$4.50; gas house, $4.50 to $4.60. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Sluggish conditions prevail though there is considerable 

contracting. Screenings the most active feature. Eastern 


coal spotty. 


Steam coals are still in demand, the call being mostly for 
screenings which are firm. A large number of operations now 
divide their limited production between steam lump and 
screenings, for which the demand is well maintained though 
conditions are otherwise dull. Domestic orders are small as 
retailers seemingly take no action to replenish stocks. Specu- 
ative smokeless coal in Western territory has resulted in 
some shippers being obliged to sacrifice tonnage at extremely 
low prices in order to avoid demurrage. The upper Lake dock 
companies are making an effort to hold out against the new 
circular prices on smokeless. 

Spot coal is becoming more plentiful, and indications point 
to irregular prices for spot coal if tonnage increases, though 
this seems unlikely now that production is being curtailed. 
There is every likelihood that the Indiana and Illinois output 
for April will be much below the same month last year, in 
some instances showing a 50% decrease. It is estimated that 
at least two-thirds of the mines of these states have closed 
down for the month of April owing to lack of orders. Im- 
mediate requirements such as contract obligations and cur- 
rent orders from retailers are filled by storage coal already 
loaded in cars on tracks at the mines, or from production of 
isolated operations where orders are centralized. 

There being so little current business available, attention 
is concentrated on contracts. Shippers and wholesalers are 
canvassing vigorously for business and the larger consumers 
such as railroads and industrial plants are not so averse to 
the higher prices, now that wages are to be increased. 


CHICAGO 


Market soft except On screenings. 
eirecular prices in evidence. 
stronger. 


The depression of the past two weeks is still in effect. 
Steam users are consuming storage coal, which has largely 
curtailed further shipments. New prices effective Apr. 1 are 
well maintained. Some railroad coal is being shipped from 
Williamson County, but in Franklin County the mines have 
been mostly all idle. 

Steam business is the principal factor in the Springfield 
district, and otherwise extreme dullness prevails. Most of 
the mines have been shut down for at least a month’s time 
and will not open until there is a revival in trade. 

The volume of Indiana steam business continues fair. In- 
dustrial conditions are such that the demand for steam sizes 
will be maintained throughout the spring and summer, par- 
ticularly since there is considerable new activity. Prices for 
Indiana coal have not been maintained at the high mark an- 
ticipated, due to over-production. Domestic trade has weak- 
ened greatly. Genuine spring weather has eased off retail 
buying 75%. A number of mines have closed down for the 
month of April to make repairs. 

Considerable smokeless tonnage has been undergoing de- 
murrage this week on account of the unwillingness of ship- 
pers to cut prices to afford disposition. Mine-run is more 


Contracting at new 
Screenings prices slightly 
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brisk, bringing around $1.35. Contracting is active at the 
new prices established. 

Kentucky grades are heavy, and much unsold coal has 
accumulated. Miller’s Creek block ranges from $1.75 to 
$1.90, while other lump is averaging from $1.35 to $1.60. It 
is hoped that lake business will soon bring relief to the Ken- 
tucky operators. Egg is very slow and the demand for lump 
quiet. Kanawha splint coal and Hocking coals are weak, with 
prices on splint lump averaging from $1.30 to $1.50; Hocking 
14%4-in. lump from $1.50 to $1.60. 

With the announcement of a continuation of the winter 
circular on anthracite the demand melted away. Unsold 
coal in considerable quantities was marketed at low prices 
this week. It is said that this coal was shipped into the 
Chicago market because an embargo had prevented its ab- 
sorption in eastern territory. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. car, mines: 


Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Gump ees $1. nee 45 at 35@1.50 $1.35@1.45 $1.35@1.50 ah 45@1.50 
Steam lump 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.380 1.20@1.25 
2} and 3-in. 
Lum peer: erie: nies asi shins fans 
1}-in. lump. Flee to 1.25 1.20@1.25 aes 
Pigs fee 1.30@1.45 1.25 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 
Nut ee aoe ene 1.25 Ans aor. 35 1.25 
No.lwashed 1.40@1.50 Saee 1.50 
No.2washed 1.40 1.40 
No. l nut.. 1.35@1.45 Ae Ree Elona 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.35 Bnte: eee Kee § ec 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 
Screenings. . .90@1.00 .85@ .90 .85@ .90 .90@ .95 .95@1.00 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna, 
& Saline Co. I. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
DAMN eer $1.30@1.45 $1.35@1.90 $1.35@1.60 $1.25@1.60 $1.65@1.75 
lj-in.lump. 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.35 tes Sean 1.50@1.60 
Egg........ 1.30@1.45 1.25@1.75 1.35@1.60 1.25@1.60 1.60@1.75 
INUG speiaveete Bite 1.10@1.50 ied sn! eek Se ste ihs 
No. 1 nut 1.35@1.45 Bee wie 
No. 2 nut 1.35 eer Betis 
Mine-run 1.25 1.00@1.15 1. 15@1, 25 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.20 
Screenings. . 85@ .95 KOO a ety et St ite ae 2 Bras 
Si. LOUIS 


Market quiet. Coarse sizes heavy. Screenings show more 


activity with better prices. 


Quiet prevails throughout the market. Storage piles still 
supply the bulk of the larger sizes. Buyers for lump, egg and 
mine-run are hardly to be found whether for steam or do- 
mestic grades. No. 1 nut is in fairly good demand. All 
washed sizes find a ready market. Screenings are showing 
more activity with better prices than previously. But few 
mines are operating and these not to exceed half time. 

Following is the range of prices, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines: 





Williamson Staunton 
and and Mont- Inter- 
Franklin Mt. Olive gomery Co. mediate Standard 
Sain. Lump ie Vente Na ee RN teks tok athachenaa bts $1.15@1.40 $1.00@1.15 
6-in. lump.. $1.25@1.50 $1.25@1.40 $1.25@1.50 1.15@1.40 1.10@1.15 
3-in. lump.. 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.40 .......... TS @ 140 ee ie 
2-in, lumps) b.-2O@1 4b we ALS @I2oe oe. cs 2 5 1.10@1.20 .85@1.00 
2-in. humps le SOS 4am meer 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 .85@1.00 
6xd-in. egg.. 1.25@1.50 .......... 1.25@1.50 1.15@1.40 1.00@1.15 
Ox2-int 6e:8 0S Ae eran tere atthe cahesels 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 85@1.00 
6xl3-in. ege 1220@1545 aie eo 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 85@1.00 
No. 1 nut. LE 20@ 150 weer saxioen: 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.15 85@1.00 
No. 2nut.. 1 10@1.40 OO@ TOL eens .90@1.10 90@1.10 
Mine run... 1.05@1.20 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.15 1.00@1.15 80@1.00 
Sorgen ings- 90@1.10 85@1.00 85@1.00 .85@1.00 85@1.00 
ashed: 
No: L nuts. L250@1275 1,40@).50 ~...... aie 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No. 2 nut.. 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 
No. 3 nut.. 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
No. 4 pea.. 1.20@1.50 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
No. 4 slack. .90@1.10 RSH) 1 OOM ee. ae gece as .85@1.00 85@1.00 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The heavy storing before April 
Prices 10c. a ton higher 


Mines starting up again. 
has cut down current business. 
at the mines. 

The Indiana miners are working, pending the final set- 
tlement of the wage scale and mines are operating wherever 
there are orders to fill, though these are scarce owing to the 
stocks accumulated prior to Apr. 1. One company with eight 
mines has two in operation while next week it will have three 
or four, and soon after that expects all of them to be going, 
probably at full capacity. The mines are producing mine-run 
only, tipples not having been remodeled yet, to comply with 
the new wage agreement. Screenings are difficult to get as 
no fresh supplies are being turned out as yet. Screenings, 
when evsilable command 95c. to $1 a ton, f.o.b. mines for Nos. 
5 and 6 and $1.05 for No. 4. The outlook continues good for 
summer operations of the mines, as the industrial situation is 
favorable. Retailers have not yet made their usual price re- 
ductions to the summer level. 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


This company reports, in substance for the year ended 


Dec. 31, 1915 as follows: 

Results—The total tonnage produced and handled for the 
year, exclusive of that purchased and handled by the sub- 
sidiary companies, was 19,134,436 net tons, an increase over 
1914 of 838,585 net tons, or 4.58%. The entire gain shown 
was made in December. 

The gross net earnings from all sources were $4,219,837, 
an increase over 1914 of $18,767, and the net earnings, after 
all charges and usual depreciation, were $1,653,524, an in- 
crease of $282,465, or 20.60%; the net earnings being 6.124% 
on the preferred stock now outstanding. This increase was 
mainly due to decrease in bond interest payments. 


Financial—As of Dec. 31, 1915, the undivided earnings ac- 
count stood in credit the sum of $10,843,514, an increase for 
the year of $299,934, and the net working capital was $6,- 
596,178, or a decrease for the year of $680,031. 

There was paid out during the year $13,120,219, as follows: 


Bonds (all companies), car trusts and mortgage debt $9,006,606 


Premiums, bonds }retired sa. 0 5 cci.c so stere wel» avelatenehseteniner 841,358 
Property. “iiss. bs bs.2 sks ces oa oe ieleelepe ol eieieyle aie sie heiannee enn 278,797 
Plants and, requipmentshs fea. ie wctecche ee ole een 508,742 
Bonds, and StOCKS: . $i.)~ ics ists pier alos ashe tated» (0 cee ee een 308,871 
IHixcess. insurance lOSSES..... 022 <5 sos me oeieud ge ee 822,255 
Preferred dividends” ..08i. de. Oia eielstebers deco pueveus tenon 1,353,590 


Funds to meet the aforesaid came from sinking and vre- 
investment funds, $8,798,959; exhaustion and depreciation re- 
serves for the year, $1,973,827; working capital, $2,347,433; 
total, $13,120,219. 

The working capital would have shown an increase ex- 
cept for $822,255 of sinkage losses in excess of amounts re- 
served, chiefly due to a sudden violent weather disturbance 
which occurred at New Orleans and Natchez on Sept. 29, 1915, 
when four lives were lost, 336 boats, barges and other craft 
were wrecked and 244,019 net tons of coal were sunk with but 
light recovery. : 

Trade Conditions—The adverse conditions of 1914 continued 
beyond the first six months, the tonnage for that period show- 
ing a decrease of about 15%. Demand gradually increased 
through the last half of the year and the year ended with a 
short supply due to improved general demand, stocking of coal 
against possible mine labor trouble after Apr. 1 and to un- 
settled rail and seaboard transportation conditions. In nearly 
every direction both contracted and uncontracted coal during 
the first ten months of the year was sold at lower prices than 
at sairy timer since 71912: The aggressive competition of 
coals from other fields continued to be the chief factor in 
reducing selling values. 

Our product went to Sweden, Italy, Argentina and Brazil, 
but shipments were limited by lack of vessels and high cost 
of transportation. It is believed, however, that a permanent 
foreign market has been secured for it on its quality. Ca- 
nadian commercial conditions continued to show the disas- 
trous effects of the war on all lines of business but are now 
improving. 

Sales values are much too low in relation to investment 
cost and risk and it is only through a material advance in 
prices that a proper return upon the investment can be had. 


Mining—Mining operations were carried on in Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois. The mining plants worked 
all or part of year numbered 58, or 68.24%; there were aband- 
oned 7, or 8.23%; available, but idle, 15, or 17.65%, and leased, 
5, or 5.88%; total, 85, or 100%. The division of full plant 
capacity were: Production, 56.26%; shortage of trade, 37.26%; 
balance, 6.48%, repairs, holidays, car shortage, etc. 

Bond Debt—During the year $9,006,606 of bond and mort- 
gage debt has been paid off, including all of the remaining 
bonds issued under the mortgage of Jan. 1, 1904, and also 
premiums for retirement of the same in the amount of $841,- 
357. This retirement, which will reduce bond interest charges 
hereafter approximately $450,000 per annum, was made pos- 
sible by the sale of property as advised in 1914 annual report. 

The direct funded debt of the merged company on Jan. 
1, 1916 was $14,235,999, with an average annual interest 
charge of $772,360. The funded debt of the subsidiary com- 
panies was $5,877,000 with an annual interest charge of $396,- 
466, all of which is secured by properties and earnings of 
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such companies. There is no present expectation or apparent 
need for any further issue of bonds and the proposed reserva- 
tion fund should effect as rapid a retirement of those now 
outstanding as both the obligations and the interest of the 
company will demand. 


Temporary Financing—To mine and carry the product until 
sold and the accounts receivable afterward requires a larger 
capital than the company now has, or ought to have, for that 
use, and makes borrowing on cargo bills of lading neces- 
sary at times and to a variable extent. Outside of these 
loans strictly confined to such use, there is no floating debt 
other than current obligations for operation and maintenance. 
Our high credit obtains lowest rates and the business to be 
done for 1916 will, through an expected substantial addition 
to the working capital, reduce such interest payments. 


A merger of the Pittsburgh Coal 
the Monongahela River Consoli- 
dated Coal & Coke Co. was effected as of Dec. 24, 1915. All 
of the stock of the former and practically all of the stock 
of the latter was owned by this company. 


Plan of Readjustment—An equitable adjustment of the 
preferred stock dividend arrears amounting to 44.584%, as of 
Dec. 31, 1915, has received our earnest consideration. While 
the undivided earnings from the beginning of operations have 
been sufficient in amount to pay them, a large portion had to 
be diverted for purchase of property plant enlargement, stock 
of the M. R. C. C. & C. Co. and other securities, all neces- 
sary for the conservation of the interests of the company, 
and cash cannot now or soon be withdrawn from the working 
eapital without injury to the company. 

{t is realized that the annual payment of 6% upon the 
proposed issue of new preferred stock is a large undertaking, 
but the plan was not recommended without the support of 
facts to warrant the belief that the future earning power of 
the company would be sufficient for its purposes. 

Railroad Freight Rates—The efforts to secure from the 
earriers fair freight rates having failed of any result, pro- 
tests have been made before the I.-S. C. Commission, etc. 


Merger of Sub. Cos. 
Co. of Pennsylvania and of 





Employees’ Association—This association has so far pur- 
chased and distributed 4,024 shares of preferred stock and 
1,776 shares of common stock among the employees and there 
are now subscribed and partially paid for 5,453 shares of 
preferred and 2,481 shares of common stock, or a total of 
9,477 shares of preferred and 4,207 shares of common stocks. 


Outlook—The outlook is encouraging for both tonnage and 


prices. For the past 8 years none have been good years 
throughout. For 1916 there are good grounds for expecting a 
larger tonnage and materially better prices than for 1915; 


also a good gain in net earnings. 


RESULTS FOR CALENDAR YEARS 
(Including Monongahela River Consol. Coal and Coke Co.) 


*Production (tons 2,000 Ib.) 1915 1914 1913 
Pittsburgh district coal..... 17,590,095 17,848,551 23,451,623 
Hocking district coal....... 840,421 ,o12 1,072,873 
HHnois, district coals iene 484,218 279,549 eee 
Kentucky district coal..2..% 219,702 113,439 182,708 
Gross, receipts) |) 4... eee $26,791,985 $25,454,301 $36,266,146 
Operating charges, mainte- 

nance, repairs, ete........ 20,426,372 19,187,127 27,612;608 
Taxes’ accrcd Yeo ones 798,299 801,760 51,561 
jInterest on bonds, etc., of 

subsidiary companies 921.521 802,719 957,326 
Losses, insurance etc........ 425,956 461,624 522,949 

Total deductionsiereas see $22,572,148 $21,253,230 $29,844,443 
Profits, after all expenses... $4,219,837 $4,201,070 $6,421,703 
Sinking funds and depletion 

coal Jandse o.oo ae eencem ete 841,318 810,076 1,555,089 
Depreciation plant and equip- 

ment® 20, ae se See 1,132,509 1,204,240 1,284,206 

Net. profits 27 anh een $2,246,010 $2,186,754 $38,582,408 
interest \on. bonds sae cemeers 592,486 815,696 856,140 
Preferred dividends (5%).. 1,353,590 1,353,590 1,353,590 

Undivided profits ...... $299,934 $17,469 $1,372,678 
Surplus brought forward... 10,543,581 10,526,112 9,153,434 

Total surplus Dec. 31...$10,843,515 $10,543,581 $10,526,112 


*Production includes sundry purchases from other pro- 
ducers and coal used in manufacture of coke. jIncludes com- 
missions, discounts and interest. 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see 
Vol. 7, p: 486: F ried! 
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to have decided that the 

burden of the miner’s 
safety should be placed on the 
shoulders of the operator, and 
many corporations are follow- 
ing a policy of supererogation 
_ by assuming even greater bur- 
dens than the law imposes. 


Preiss. OPINION seems 


Legal statutes may be wisely 
enacted and enforced with 
impartial vigor; systems of 
mining may be evolved by 
the highest talent and may be 
supervised by able and con- 
scientious officials—but the 
miner himself has a burden 
to bear which neither inspec- 
tor nor employer can carry 
for him. 


Mines may be thoroughly safe 
from an engineering stand- 
point, but the greatest factor 
of safety or danger in an in- 
telligently operated mine is 
the individual workman. Sta- 
tistics show that falls of roof 
and coal, and accidents con- 
nected with the transporta- 
tion of mine cars, kill and in- 
jure nearly twice as many men 
in coal mines as all other 
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The tendency at present 
seems to be to teach the mtin- 
er to look upon his employer 
as a kind of wet-nurse who 
must ever keep a safety-boss 
by his stde—a policy which 
decreases his efficiency as a 
workman and finally de- 
bases his manhood by mak- 
ing him unwilling to act 
well hts part. Such a con- 
dition also causes the miner: 
to be ever looking for shoul- 
ders upon which to unload 
his own burden. 
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causes combined. Only a very 
small percentage of these ac- 
cidents is caused by the failure 
of the employer to furnish 
suitable timber or proper 
transportation facilities. <A 
small percentage is due to the 
hazard of the calling, but the 
far greater number of acci- 
dents is directly traceable to 
the failure of the men them- 
selves to exercise care and 
caution. 


Damon had joys which 
Pythias could not share, Jona- 
than sorrows which David 
could not bear. Every human 


The accident rate im our mines will not reach the deo 
sired minimum until the mimer is as safe as the mine 
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beine has burdens from which 
not even Jehovah himself will 
relieve him. ‘Therefore, let 
every man who has the wel- 
fare and safety of the miner 
truly at heart consider the 
fact that the individual is as 
potent a factor in accident 
prevention as the company. 
Furthermore, let each of us 
endeavor in our dealings and 
contact with the miner to 
impress upon him that only 
by the exercise of constant 
care and prudence on his own 
part can he escape the thou- 
sand and one so-called acci- 
dents which daily—hourly— 
take their toll of human life 
and limb. 


Side by side with the cam- 
paign for safer mines should 
be waged a campaign for 
safer miners — a campaign 
which will impress upon the 
man with the pick the fact 
that the price of his safety is 
his own eternal vigilance. 
This will cause him to realize 
the value of individual re- 
sponsibility and will make 
him a better miner and a 
better citizen. 
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Automatic Car Rerail 
By R. W. Mayrr* 


A simple, cheap and effective device for rerailing mine 
cars is made in the following manner: Two full-length 
rails the same as are used for the mine track are em- 
ployed. Both' ends of these rails are bent into a long 
curve. The bent part should be from 4 to 6 ft. long, 
depending on the gage of the track. Each of these bent 
rails is spiked fast to ties, as close as possible to the 
track rails, on the inside of the track. 

The bent ends of these two rails should touch each 
other in the middle of the track. They should be laid 
side by side, one next each track rail. The space 
between the two guard rails is filled with heavy planking 
laid flush with the top of the rails. Heavy planking is 
also spiked fast outside the track rails. It is laid snug 
against the track rails and should be flush with their 
tops on the side next to the rail. Its outer edge should 
be higher, so that it slopes toward the rail. 

With heavy loaded cars, planks may not be strong 
enough and the use of heavier timbers is made necessary. 
These timbers should be covered with plates of 14-in. 
iron or steel, although it is not absolutely necessary to 
do so. The slope of the outside planks toward the track 
rails tends to slide the car-wheels in the direction of the 
track rails. 

The curve on the end of the guard rails catches 
against the flanges of the derailed wheels and presses 
them toward the track rails. The straight length of 
the guard rail holds the derailed wheel on that side, 
which is now running on its flange, against the track 
rail. The space between the guard rail and track rail is 
filled in sufficiently to permit the car-wheel to run on 
its flange, raising its tread above the rail top. 

An 8- or 10-ft. length of plank is spiked fast, parallel 
to the track rail and outside of it, on top of the other 
planking. This is placed so close to the rail that the 
car-wheels will just clear it when they are on the track. 
This plank should be thicker than the depth of the 
wheel flanges and tapered off at both ends, so that the 
wheels can run up on to it easily. It should be covered 
with 1-in. steel plate and should be at least a foot 
wide. It is placed halfway from the ends of the guard 
rails, one of them being placed on each side of the 
track, outside the track rail. The guard rails between 
the track rails and the steel-plate-covered planking on 
the outside of the track, sloping toward the rail, draw 
the car-wheels against the rails. 

The car-wheel on the outside of the track then climbs 
this raised plank, elevating the car-wheel and flange 
above the rail. The slope of this elevated planking 
and the pull of the guard rail on the opposite side 
carry the flange of the wheel over the rail and onto the 
track. If the plate iron is kept wet or oiled with car 
grease, the wheels slide easier upon it. 





*Roslyn, Wash. 
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The Northwestern Improvement Co. uses this rerail 
at its No. 6 mine tipple. This is at the end of a long 
rope haulage. The cars bumping against each other on 
coming from the kickback at the tipple, and making 
up a trip of empties, or the rope starting out with an 
empty trip, sometimes derails the cars. This device is 
placed a few feet ahead of where the end of the trip 
is when starting and never fails to replace the derailed 
cars on the track. 

The cars which are on the rails follow along the 
track without any interference from the rerailing 
device. Each side and end of this device is a duplicate 
of the other, so that it does not matter on which side 
the car is derailed or which way the trip is traveling. 
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Making a Mine Map 
By GrorceE M. Brown* 


Though the ordinary mine map will not and need not 
contain much of the following information when it is to 
be used only by those well familiar with the mine work- 
ings, it is believed that all of this information is essential 
in case the map is furnished to a distant office, mine in- 
spector, inspection department or others who visit the mine 
but rarely. These data were gathered with especial ref- 
erence to maps of mine workings on pitching seams. 

The following surface information should be indicated 
on the map: 

Mine buildings, power stations and transmission lines. 

Streams and mine reservoir. 

Surface contours. 

Railroad trackage within the scope of the map. 

Locations and elevations of benchmarks used in laying 
out workings. 

Quarter-section lines. 

Location and depth of all holes drilled for oil, gas or 
prospecting purposes. 

Surface property lines. 

The underground information should include: 

Coal dip at the face, also at the beginning of all slopes 
and planes; likewise at the crop and all places of un- 
usual dip. 

Pumps, hoists, telephones, switches, transformers and 
high-tension transmission lines underground. 

Concrete stoppings, water lines, taps and hose. 

Fault lines, 

Entries numbered, and also every fifth room. 

Elevations of transit points. 

Proximity of near-by workings should be shown. 

Where rooms or other workings have been stopped 
because of bad roof, deficient coal or other unusual con- 
ditions, these facts should be indicated. 

Partings should be indicated. 

The direction of the ventilating current should be 
ae also all doors, overcasts, undercasts and regu- 
ators. 


——— 


*Mining engineer, McAlester, Okla. 
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Pillars should be measured and drawn to scale, and 
where they have been pulled it should be noted. 

Where any section of the mine has been abandoned this 
fact should be noted. 

The height of coal and the date measured should be 
shown for all entry, slope and plane faces. 

A section through the slope or plane should be given. 

Manways should be specially indicated. 

The projected workings for one year ahead should be 
shown in faint lines. 

The map should not be drawn with a protractor, but 
laid out by codrdinates. 

If any extensions were made from information supplied 
by the mine foreman or others, this fact should be noted. 

A true dip and strike line should be drawn. 

A scale of not greater than 100 ft. to the inch should 
be used, and this scale should be indicated graphically and 
not by statement. 

Whenever a map has been extended, the date should be 
entered under the legend, together with the signature of 
the person in charge of the extension. 

The yearly production and the acreage opened up 
should be shown in a table. 
“3 


Car Off the Track 


By PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER 


“Where are you going?” asked the mine foreman of 
one of his miners. “Goin’ to get a jack from the ma- 
chine runner—car off the track,” replied the man. A 
little while later the foreman asked one of the motormen 
why he was so long in making the last trip. The brief 
answer, “Motor off the track,” was enough. During the 
afternoon word got to the bottom that there was an ac- 
cident in the mine. 

Inquiry directed to the assistant brought out the ex- 
planation that a triprider in helping to rerail a loaded 
car had had his arm broken. . 

That story is not applicable to any one mine alone, but 
with certain modifications, to many. Cars or motors 
are constantly off the track. Light rails, crooked ones, 
those that are bent and badly laid are each and all the 
cause of countless derailments. Perhaps a splice plate 
is missing, or the bolts may be loose or cut out. Then 
there is the rotten tie left in place until a rail turns over, 
or a car drops down between the rails because the track 
loses its gage. 

Again it is the frog badly placed or loose, but left 
in the track until a wreck calls attention to it. It is 
not uncommon to see a gathering motor bring its trip 
to the side track and slam eight or ten loads into an 
equal number standing there, with the result that a 
car or two jumps the track. Or perhaps the motor has 
badly cupped wheels that open up the latches after the 
motor has passed over the switch on its way into the butt 
entry with empties. You’re lucky then if only a single 
car jumps the track; there might have been half a dozen. 

Occasionally one observes a snapper’s failure to prop- 
erly apply the brake while the motor draws a car out of 
a place. The consequence is that the loaded car hits the 
curve at excessive speed, jumps off, blocks the neck of 
the chamber and possibly the entry. 

A man cannot advocate safety first and give no thought 
to cars that get off the track. The danger that may re- 
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sult when a timber has been knocked out is only too well 
known. Not long ago a mine inspector died as a result 
of injuries received when a car left the rails and crushed 
him against the rib. Placing a derailed car back on the 
track is frequently the cause of accident. 

In addition to the possibility of running into danger, 
think of the enormous and largely unnecessary waste of 
time following the derailment of a car. Usually when 
a car jumps the track in a working place, the men there 
are unable to get it back alone. Perhaps two or three 
others in neighboring places are called to help. All of 
those who respond then stop loading coal and devote their 
time and strength to the unproductive effort required 
to replace the car. And if it happens that the machine 
man must be appealed to for the use of his jack, his 
work may be delayed and the cutting fall behind. 

It is still worse, however, when the motor or loaded 
car jumps the track in the entry. All plans involving 
the use of gathering motors presume that the motors 
will be in motion at all times during working hours. 
If, then, it becomes necessary for the crew of the motor 
to spend any appreciable portion of each day in replacing 
either motor or cars, the productiveness of the motor 
rapidly drops and costs of operation go up. 

Moreover, delays of this kind, whether in working places 
or on the entries, are quickly reflected to a point where 
they are easily noticed—the mine’s production. 

It is apparent that where cars are leaving the rails in 
excessive numbers, there carelessness has produced its 
usual effect. Hither there is carelessness in tracklaying, 
supervision or inspection. 


THE MINER’s Loss Is THE ComPANy’s Loss 


There is a broad opportunity in our mines in the line 
of prevention of derailments. The causes that we have 
just reviewed can be and ought to be largely overcome. 
If a man has a car off in his place, he ought to be shown 
why it went off and instructed as to how to prevent a 
recurrence of the same thing, for his loss of time is the 
mine’s loss. 

It’s a short-sighted foreman who will pass through 
such a man’s place and then leave him to repeat the 
same blunder through ignorance and lack of proper in- 
struction. On the other hand, when it is discovered 
that wrecks are unusually frequent in the entries, it may 
pay to determine the character of track supplies and 
investigate the competency of the tracklayers. 

The few remedies here suggested will readily be sup- 
plemented by others when this subject is considered 
carefully. <A study of the causes and locations of this 
class of inefficiency, together with a record of the time 
lost, may possibly bring to light some rather interest- 
ing and perhaps surprising information. An investiga- 
tion of this nature will pay for itself. 

Not long ago an operator was told that an average 
of one empty or loaded car or the motor was getting otf 
the track for each trip that each of his gathering motors 
made each day. “Oh, no! That can’t be the case,” 
he exclaimed. But investigation showed that the state- 
ment was true. 

How is your record? Have you any reliable data in 
regard to it? Perhaps your cars are remaining on the 
track; however, you may find that unnecessary delays, 
high costs and restricted production can be traced to 
that largely avoidable cause—car off the track. 
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SYNOPSIS—A coal basin was discovered by 
accident. The plans for its development were 
somewhat out of the ordinary. These have worked 
out well in practice, and a large tonnage ts now 
being secured and prepared for market with but 
small expenditure of power. 





It is seldom that a well sunk for water reveals a 
good-sized deposit of anthracite. This was what occurred, 
however, when the Girard Estate looked for water on 
Locust Mountain just north of Shenandoah. 

Having found that the estate was richer by an unknown 
amount of coal than it had been supposed to be, the 
trustees examined the deposit by drilling and sinking 
shafts. This work showed a considerable body of coal 
lving in a long, narrow basin on the summit of the 
mountain. This tract was accordingly opened to bidders. 

In reality there are two basins in this tract, the 
Mammoth bed lying in the center of each and the 
Skidmore and Seven Foot measures outcropping around 
the edges. The Big Buck Mountain and Little Buck 
Mountain underlie both small basins, forming the larger 
basin which incloses both of the smaller ones. 

Doubtless there are other tracts similar to this in the 
anthracite district or possibly outside of its hmits as now 
known, though probably not far from them. The whole 
anthracite region is one of extensive foldings, and only 
the larger anticlines and synclines have been thoroughly 
mapped. Imposed upon these lar ger folds are innumer- 
able smaller ones, and some of these have preserved the 
coalbeds by carrying them below the point to which the 
surface has been eroded. 

This is the case at Locust Mountain. The mountain 
itself is a large fold, and there was no reason to suppose 
that the coal had not been entirely eroded from the 
summit. The top of the mountain is nearly level, rather 
swampy and apparently worthless, and it had never been 
thoroughly investigated. The drought that led to the 


drilling was a fortunate circumstance for the Girard 
Estate. 


Prospecting showed the presence of coal over an area 
of 383 acres, and the estimated amount was a little 
over 9,000,000 tons. Several operating companies bid on 
the tract, but Weston Dobson & Co. offered the highest 
price. The high royalty offered by this company was | 
made possible by the plans of operation contemplated, 
which in some respects differed materially from those 
of other bidders. 

Other operators who examined the property with the 
idea of bidding planned to sink a-shaft at the summit 
of the mountain and hoist the coal, preparing it in a 
breaker which also was to be built on the mountain. 
Weston Dobson & Co. looked at the matter in another 
light. Its plan contemplated a tunnel which would 
reach the bottom of the basin, and a breaker near the 
foot of the mountain so located that coal could go by 
gravity from the portal to the breaker and through it 
to the cars. 
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It planned to take out a large amount of coal by 
stripping, and in a considerable portion of this work 
it is using methods which are far more economical than 
those which have hitherto been possible. It planned 
the arrangement of the tunnel and the gangway so as 
to make haulage cheap. It also contemplated a system 
of mining which is unusually economical and which 
brings the expense of ventilation down to a low figure. 

The confirmation of these plans involved some rather 
delicate work. The only piece of ground in the vicinity 
which was not unstable from the effects of mining was a 
small tract lying over the No. 3 slope of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. The Girard Estate was fortunately able 
io so arrange matters that the operating coal company 
could obtain the use of this site. 


Resutts HAvE JUSTIFIED EXPECTATIONS 


The whole plan has worked out well. Starting from 
the inner end of the tunnel, the coal travels down a 
1-per cent. grade to the portal. On this grade the cars 
will almost move by gravity, so that haulage expense is 
ereatly reduced. From the portal the pit wagons gravitate 
to the breaker, and through it the coal moves entirely by 
gravity. Outside haulage is thus insignificant, and the 
only elevators in the breaker are those which handle the 
lip screenings. 

A considerable amount of the coal is being removed 
‘rom the mine by stripping. This operation is interesting, 
aud some good ideas are employed in it. Probably the 
most impressive of these is the use of a large dragline 
excavator operated electrically. About 40 per cent. of 
the coal will eventually be stripped, while the remainder 
will be mined by underground methods. The date of 
expiration of the lease will hardly give the company time 
to remove all the coal. 

This is one reason for driving the tunnel as rapidly 
as possible. The contract for this work was taken by 








CROSS-SECTION OF THE COAL BEDS 


Dolan Bros., of Pottsville. They imported Colorado 
tunnelmen to do the work and pushed it with all possible 
speed. All drilling was done with Ingersoll Leyner 
drills. Holes were shot with cap and fuse. The tunnel 
is 3,850 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, and 7 ft. high in the 
clear, with a ditch at one side 4 ft. wide and 2 ft. deep. 
The average rate of progress was 1514 ft. per day, the 
best day’s work being 24 ft. 

The property has been developed at a remarkable rate. 
The lease was closed in January, 1913, after which it 
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was necessary to prepare plans for the operation in 
detail and make arrangements for the site of the breaker. 
Ground was broken about Apr. 1, 1913, and the first 
coal was shipped on Apr. 1, 1914. During the year 
which thus elapsed between the breaking of ground and 
the first shipment, the whole surface plant had been 


erected, stripping equipment installed, the tunnel driven, | 


the gangway driven to a considerable distance, rock holes 
drilled and mining commenced. Both the surface and 
underground haulage systems had also been installed. 
During the succeeding 12 months the tonnage had been 
brought up to about the capacity of the breaker, which 
is approximately 500,000 tons per year. 

The breaker capacity is soon to be increased to about 
1,000,000 tons annually. In order to get the full tonnage 
as early as was done, it was necessary to draw from the 
stripping more than its proper share of the output, and 
for a short time the stripping furnished approximately 
80 per cent. of the coal handled. The development of 
the mine has now progressed to such a point that it is 
supplying its proper part of the tonnage; namely, about 
60 per cent. 


THB UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


The main tunnel reaches the Little Buck Mountain 
bed a little above the bottom of the basin. A gangway 
is driven east and west in this measure, and chambers 
are opened from it. To work the upper portion of the 
bed another gangway is driven about halfway between the 
bottom of the basin and the outcrop, and connected to 
the level of the tunnel by a plane. 

From the gangway driven at the tunnel level in the 
Little Buck Mountain bed, rock holes are driven to the 
other beds at such grades that coal will slide down on 
sheet iron. These rock holes are placed at intervals 
of 150 ft. From the place where each hole reaches each 
bed three chutes are driven, the middle one of these up 
the dip and the other two at an angle sufficient to let 
coal slide in iron chutes; that is, at “sheet-iron pitch.” 
From these chutes the chambers are opened 25 ft. wide 
and on 50-ft. centers; thus three chambers are opened 
from each rock hole. As soon as the chambers are finished 
the pillars are drawn back and the place abandoned. 

The tunnel is extended across the basin to permit the 
north side to be worked in the same way. Here, however, 
the gangway is in the Big Buck Mountain measure, and 
the rock holes will be placed at 300-ft. intervals. This 
will also prevent serious delays in the handling of coal 
which would occasionally occur if the whole mine was 
dependent on a single gangway. 

The plan of ventilation deserves mention because of 
its simplicity and cheapness. The beds are not gassy, 
so that there is no necessity to provide for the removal 
of anything except the air fouled by breathing, decay of 
timbers and the burning of lamps. Sufficient: air is, 
however, supplied to satisfy the requirements of the law. 

Furthermore the amount of open space to be ventilated 
is probably smaller than in any other anthracite mine 
of the same capacity and development. The plan of 
mining, as previously mentioned, involves the drawing 
back of the pillars as soon as the chambers are completed 
and the abandonment of the worked-out area. Therefore 
the live workings, which under this system will never be 
of great extent, constitute the only space requiring 
ventilation. It is the absence of gas, the small territory 
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to be ventilated and the opportunity to make openings 
to the surface for several fans which make the success 
of the system possible. 

While the first chambers were being driven, compressed 
air was used for ventilation, but after an opening had 
been made to the surface, a 5-ft. Stine disk fan was 
installed. Several of these fans are now in operation. 
Each is driven by an induction motor of two speeds, 
600 and 1,200 r.pm. Each motor develops 714 hp. at 
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PLAN OF WORKING AND VENTILATION 


slow speed and 15 hp. at full speed. The fans operate 
to draw the air out of the mine. This air enters through 
the tunnel and through the numerous openings that are 
made as different chambers break through to the surface. 

Of course disk fans do not develop much pressure, 
and it is not possible to ventilate a large district with 
a machine of this type. Such fans are, however, cheap 
and are easily moved, so that one is put in wherever it 
is needed, openings being made to the surface for this 
purpose. The fans are light, and the whole outfit, 
including the motor and house, can be easily moved. 

By this arrangement there is no separate airway to 
be kept up, and the only openings through which air 
circulates are those used for the movement of coal or 
its production. There are no extensive fans or fan 
housings, and each machine ventilates its own part of 
the workings and is independent of all others, so that 
if the ventilation of any one should for any reason be 
interrupted, the other parts will not be affected. This 
is probably the cheapest ventilating system in the anthra- 
cite region. 

Outside haulage amounts to very little, since the cars 
proceed to the breaker practically by gravity. A car 
haul is employed to raise the empties so that they will 
drift to the portal. Empties for the stripping are raised 
by a second car lift so that they can run by gravity to 
the foot of the plane. 

The breaker is not complicated. Care is taken to 
produce clean coal and to prevent breakage. Most of 
ihe cleaning in the breaker is mechanical, and only nine 
breaker boys are employed. 

Part of the coal breaks into flat pieces, which makes 
jigging difficult. This obstacle is overcome by the use 
of a Norman separator. This machine has not been 
widely introduced, but it does excellent work here. It 
consists of a series of iron rolls set parallel to each 
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other, sloping so that coal passes easily over them. They 
are spaced far enough apart to let flat pieces fall through 
between adjacent rolls. All rotation is in the same 
direction. Chestnut coal is fed at the upper end, and 
as it slides down, the flat pieces of coal and rock fall 
through, while the others pass over. The rotation of the 
rolls prevents clogging and tends to roll pieces over, so 
that all have a chance to go through. 

As the rolls all rotate in the same direction, there is 
no crushing action. This separator is successful when 
the amount fed is not above a certain capacity, but if 
too much is fed so that one piece lies on others, the 
rollers do not have sufficient grip on the coal to separate 
the pieces, and it is possible for some pieces to ride 
down the separator supported by othezs having no oppor- 
tunity to fall through between the rolls. This is really 
an illustration of the virtue ef the machine, for if there 
is not enough friction to disturb such groups there is 
certainly no abrasion. It signifies merely that this 
machine, like other separators, cannot handle more coal 
than its proper feed. Its capacity, however, is quite large, 
as all the crushed chestnut passes over it. 

Both products of the Norman separator go to jigs, 
the rounded and the flat pieces being jigged separately. 
This separation makes it possible to clean the coal 
thoroughly. It is well known that flat and rounded 
pieces cannot be jigged together with satisfaction, but 
that rounded coal can be easily separated from bone 
and shale of the same shape, and flat coal from flat 
slate. The flat coal from the jigs is sold as flat chestnut 
at a lower price than ordinary coal of this grade. 


SPIRALS ARE FED BY SHAKING CHUTES 


A device which has considerably improved the work 
of the spiral separators is the use of a shaking feed 
chute. This is set at a slope too small to allow the 
coal to slide without the aid of shaking motion. By 
the use of this device the coal has an interrupted travel 
and reaches the spiral with almost no velocity, merely 
dropping off the end of the chute. Before this was 
employed, the work of the spirals was affected adversely 
by the velocity with which the coal reached them. 

To prevent breakage of coal from falling into the 
pockets, the White receding chute is employed. This 
is a telescoping chute whose lower end extends across 
the pocket when this is emptied, gradually receding as 
the pocket fills. As soon as a little coal enters the 
pocket it fills up to the level of the chute; thus only 
a small amount of coal needs to fall from the end of 
the chute, and most of what enters the pocket merely 
slides down to the top of the heap, where it rolls gently 
down the slope. 

This operation of the chute, which keeps its end always 
extended to the coal except when the filling begins, is 
obtained by attaching the movable lower end to a movable 
battery or partition which extends across the pocket at 
right angles to the chute. This battery, with the section 
of the chute to which it is attached, is supported on a 
sloping track, so that it runs downward and forward 
when the pocket is empty. As soon as the coal fills 
up the space under the battery, the pressure causes it 
to recede, taking the lower end of the chute with it; 
thus the pocket is not filled up from the bottom over 
its entire area, but a vertical section is first filled, and the 
filling then proceeds across the pocket. 
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The whole colliery is operated electrically, except that 
coal is burned for heating. Power is purchased from 
the Harwood Electric Co., and is received at 4,000 volts, 
but is stepped down to 440 volts for use. The power 
costs are interesting. In a month of full operation 
these were as follows: Ventilation, 0.13c. per ton; 
transportation, 1.2%¢.; preparation, 0.9c.; miscellaneous, 
2.11c.; total, 4.41c. per ton. The cost for transportation 
was almost entirely for inside haulage, as the outside 
transportation was negligible. This includes nearly the 
whole cost of power for moving the coal, as no mules 
are employed. It does not include, however, the cost of 
fuel for the steam locomotives. 

The facts embodied in this article were kindly furnished 
to the writer by T. M. Dodson, general manager, and 
lL. If. Stockett, superintendent, of the Locust Mountain 
Coal Co. 
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Qa 
Gaylord’s Mistake 


Gaylord had made a mistake; at least, most people 
would have called it a mistake. Fortunately for Gaylord, 
however, he had learned somehow or other that a mistake 
is a mistake only when you admit it and the world is never 
quite sure until you do admit it. 

Not for a minute would Gaylord admit it. He was a 
clerk in a retail coal yard in Philadelphia at $40 per 
month. It was a small business, and he saw that he 
had about reached his limit so far as salary was concerned ; 
besides he was ambitious. He had always secretly admired 
the bright young men who represented the various mining 
concerns in the sales of coal to the dealers. So much did 
he admire them that at the age of 25 his sole ambition 
was to be one of them. 

With this end in view he talked confidentially to every 
salesman who came into the office and asked them to be 
on the lookout for any chance they might hear of for him 
to slip into a selling office as a clerk. He felt that to be a 
salesman he would have to learn the modus operandi right 
in the sales manager’s office. 

One day the chance came. The Blank Dash Anthra- 
cite Mining Co. wanted a young man to write postal cards 
reporting the car numbers and weights of shipments to 
the customers and make up tonnage statements on the side. 
The salary was $35 per month. 

Now $35 isn’t much money anywhere, and as it was $5 
less than $40, it took some nerve to make a step down to a 
lower salary. But Gaylord had the requisite nerve; 
he knew what he wanted and he went to it. 

But at the end of three years he was still a postal-card 
clerk at a salary of only $40, and with a score or more of — 
men ahead of him whose eyes were set on the same goal 
as his. It was about this time that people began to say 
that Gaylord had made a mistake, for the yard he formerly 
worked in had been taken over by a young man and was a 
pronounced ‘success in the trade under the new manage- 
ment. But never a word was heard from him, and his 
face wore an almost constant smile. He was a likable 
fellow and had a way of looking one square in the eye 
that gave an impression of earnestness behind the smile. 
No one could recall that he had ever said an unkind word 
about anyone. 

And he never lost faith in himself. He was persistent, 
and never a month went by that he didn’t press the boss 
for something better or a little more money. Coming 
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from anyone else this constant seeking of promotion would 
have been irritating, but somehow the boss, who had no 
great reputation for good humor, just couldn’t be annoyed 
by Gaylord, even though he had told him several dozen 
times that he would just have to wait and be patient. 

Then one day Gaylord failed to appear at the office, 
but a letter arrived in his stead. In it was his resignation, 
and the letter fairly breathed the politeness of the writer. 
No, he didn’t have another job, but he was on his way to 
Pittsburgh and surely thought he must get a job selling 
coal for somebody. The first call was at the office of the 
Blake Valley Coal Co. 


“T can sell coal,” he said to the sales manager, “and 
I want to do it for you. How about it?” 
The manager smiled, but shook his head. Then he 


thought a minute as an idea seemed to strike him. 

“How would you like to tackle a new territory? We’ve 
been anxious to get into Reading for a long time and—” 

“I’m your man!” eagerly gasped Gaylord. 

In less than a week he had equipped an office in Read- 
ing, and inside of a month by his polite, dogged persist- 
ence he had sold enough coal to at least cover expenses. 
He grew better day by day and his salary grew with him. 
He had made good. 

While at first most of the old men were inclined to smile 
at the young fellow without experience, selling a coal that 
was none too good in quality, their smiles soon disap- 
peared. Gaylord was getting orders, but there was one 
order that he particularly desired. He wanted to furnish 
engine fuel for the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Having 
added several other grades of coal to his line, he knew he 
had the goods. 

He learned that the late president, Mr. Baer, spent a 
certain day each week in his office in the Baer Building 
in Reading, and he also knew that Mr. Baer made the 
fuel contracts. Try as he would, however, he could not 
gain an interview. Every Thursday found him in the 
Baer. Building waiting at the elevator, and when Mr. 
Baer arrived, Gaylord approached him on the subject; 
and maybe he didn’t make the most of those few moments! 

He kept this up for two months almost without fail, 
and finally one day Mr. Baer invited him into his office. 
He presented his case so well that after a half-hour inter- 
view he got an order. It was not very large, to be sure, 
but that order grew until it was one of the nicest pieces 
of business ever handed out by the Reading. 

There was no doubt about Gaylord being a salesman 
now. His own company not only knew it, but other and 
bigger concerns as well. He no longer needed to hunt 
jobs; they came after him. He fairly outgrew the Blake 
Valley Coal Co., and selecting one of the many good offers 
made to him he far exceeded his original ambition, but 
with it all still called himself a salesman. 

But he was not satisfied merely with selling coal. He 
lived it and studied it. He knew what it was to fire a 
boiler and tried handling the tools of the miner beneath 
the ground. He studied in the public library until he 
forgot more than most people know about fuel. 

One day while in the mining fields of West Virginia, he 
asked a mine owner what he would take for his property. 
In six months he turned that property over at a profit of 
$7,500! All this has happened in the course of the last 
few years. Now Gaylord is in the mining business for 
himself, as a vice-president of a rapidly growing company, 
and he is still a young man. 
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What was the reason for his success? The reader of 
this article will probably discover several, but we think 
not the least important one is the fact that this man 
had faith in himself—the faith that not only moves 
mountains, but the coal underneath it as well. 

True? Well go to Philadelphia and be introduced, but 
his name will not be Gaylord, of course. 


Means Electric Gas Detector 


The increasing use of self-contained portable electric 
lamps in coal mines has created a demand for a device, 
other than the ordinary flame safety lamp, for the de- 
tection of the presence of inflammable or explosive gases. 
A detector of the electrical type has been developed by 
C. M. Means, of the Randolph-Means Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., that promises to serve that purpose. 

It consists essentially of two glowers placed in a ver- 
tical position side by side and inclosed with gauze and 
glass. The gauze is used to permit the free circulation 
of air or gas and prevent the communication of flame 
to the outside in case an ignition should take place inside 
the inclosure. The glass is used for observation purposes. 
To this inclosure is attached a handle which may contain 
dry batteries such as are used in an ordinary flashlamp, 
or it may only contain the cord connections in case a 
storage cell is used. | 

The battery which furnishes energy to operate a cap 
lamp may be used to supply electric current to the glowers 
by attaching an additional cord, and the energy used 
for the detector will not appreciably shorten the time 
the lamp burns, for only a small amount of current is 
required to energize the detector. The device can be made 
rugged and of such size as will allow of its being easily 
carried in the pocket. 





ONE GLOWER BRIGHTENS AND THE OTHER DULLS 


To use the detector it is necessary to press a button, 
which energizes the two glowers, heating both to a dull 
red. In air containing no inflammable gas both glowers 
will be of exactly the same color, but in methane or 
other inflammable gases one of the glowers will increase 
in temperature with a corresponding increase in lumin- 
osity, while the other glower will.decrease in temperature 
and give accordingly a reduced emission of light. The 
relative difference in temperature and luminosity indi- 
cates the percentage of inflammable gas present. 

It is claimed that this device can be constructed to 
indicate the presence of 0.5 per cent. of methane, but the 
most practicable device is intended to clearly indicate 
the presence of 2 per cent. or more of gas. It can be 
so operated that no ignition will occur inside the inclosure 
no matter what the percentage of gas may be, as the 
temperature of the glowers can be kept sufficiently Jow 
so that the glow will not ignite the methane even when 
mixed in ignitable proportions. A sufficiently high tem- 
perature will be reached, however, by larger percentages, 
but that is unimportant, for when the glower by reason 
of the greater percentage of methane becomes hot enough 
to ignite the mixture, the latter will be too full of methane 
to sustain combustion. 

No attempt is made in this device to record accurately 
the percentage of gas present, but to indicate only whether 
explosive gas has been encountered in dangerous quanti- 
ties. With care the percentage can be closely approximated. 
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By Nicnouas Evans* 





SY NOPSIS—EHrroneous public opinion of relative 
merit for safe mine management in different 
districts, based on thew statistical reports giving 
tonnage per fatal accident for the several districts, 
without stating the different mining conditions. 
Need of a more practical mining estimate when 
expressing opinion on relative safe mine manage- 
ment. The district having the largest tonnage 
per fatal accident is not always the one that merits 
the highest praise. 





We have more than once found the public much 
interested in the newspaper reports of the various mine 
inspection districts as they appear from time to time. 
People are anxious to learn what was the tonnage of a 
certain district and the tonnage per life lost. 

When they have learned these few facts they imme- 
diately begin not only to form, but to express their 
opinion as to the cause of such favorable or unfavorable 
reports. This premature judgment is given both by men 
who are not familiar with the conditions in the mines 
and in many cases by men who would have us believe 
that they are very familiar with every detail connected 
with mining; and among the latter are to be found mine 
-foremen, superintendents, managers and operators. 

The general public naturally believes that, because these 
men hold positions of authority at the mines, they know 
all the facts in the matter on which they express their 
opinion and so much credit is given to their statements. 

The result of such reports being read by people who 
base their calculations on the standard of mathematics 
gives rise to many unjust comparisons that we find so 
often quoted in our industrial papers and mining journals. 

It is common to find the number of tons of coal mined 
per life lost in one district, county or state compared 
with that in another district, county or state, but the 
report fails to give other data that should be known in 
order to inform one who is endeavoring to make a just 
comparison, as to where the greatest care and caution has 
been taken. 


A MATHEMATICAL CONCLUSION 


To say that a district in which 400,000 tons of coal 
is produced per fatal accident has a better or more 
favorable showing than a district where 250,000 tons is 
produced per fatal accident, the number of men employed 
in each district being practically the same, would be to 
arrive at a purely mathematical conclusion. 

A practical mining man familiar with the conditions 
met in various coal mines would ask some of the follow- 
ing questions before he would feel justified in expressing 
his opinion as to which of these two districts made the 
more creditable showing: “Have the mines in both dis- 
tricts the same conditions of top and bottom? Have they 
the same height and nature of coal seam? Do they 
employ the same grade or class of miners, as regards 
nationality and intelligence? Have the mine foremen 
and their assistants the same degree of support 
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from the management of the mine in both districts?” 

From the replies to these questions we learn that some 
of the conditions in one mine are very different from 
those in another. Perhaps both mines are working the 
same seam of coal, but more shallow, loose and dangerous 
top may be found in the mines of the district with the 
smaller tonnage per life lost. The nationality of the 
employees may be about the same, yet we find that there 
are more of one nationality injured in one district than 
of the same nationality in another district. 

The system of haulage in one district is principally 
by rope and mule, while in another it is electric locomo- 
tion. ‘he mine foremen may be of about the same grade 
of intelligence in both districts, but there are other 
differences in them that will tend to produce very different 
results in their mines. 


EVIDENCES OF Goop AND Bap MANAGEMENT 


Many operations give evidence by the conditions found 
in and around the mines that the mine officials are 
striving to keep their mine in a lawful, workmanlike 
condition. They insist on their employees using their 
best judgment and ability when doing any piece of work. 
Other mines give evidence equally strong in an opposite 
direction, showing that the management is indifferent 
to conditions in and around their mine. They aim only 
to have their mine in a condition simply to pass inspec- 
tion and are not interested in the amount of care or 
judgment used by their employees. Some superintendents 
show themselves to be “men among men” and are well 
qualified in every particular to fill the position with 
credit to themselves, pleasure to their employees and 
profit to their employers. Others appear to be holding 
such a position in spite of a lack of knowledge of mining 
in detail and sometimes in spite of good principles. Men 
familiar with the details of mining or with mining at 
the working faces can readily understand how any or all 
of these conditions greatly affect the condition of a 
mine, for in most cases the employees are inclined to 
follow the example of their employers. 

We have heard men say that a certain mine must 
be dangerous because so many men are killed in it, and 
that a certain other mine must be safe because of its 
freedom from accidents. The reasoning in both cases 
may be good, but the conclusions are not necessarily 
correct, for some mines that are in excellent condition as 
far as being well managed, well ventilated, well drained, 
well kept, well patrolled by foremen and.assistant fore- 
men and thoroughly inspected by the state inspector, 
have as many men injured as others that are not in 
nearly as good condition in these respects. 

It is not my intention to say that the method of 
making comparisons between districts, counties or states 
is wrong, but to try to show that there are a great many 
more important factors that should be considered before 
we can give the most credit to a distzict where there is 
a small tonnage produced per life lost. 

Mining as an occupation has always been and will 
always be, to a great extent, a very hazardous occupation, 
requiring constant vigilance, watchfulness and care on 
the part of every individual to guard and protect himself 
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from the dangers incident to mining. I have observed 
that the employees of coal mines are not chosen as are 
the employees of large industrial establishments. 

If the mine foreman needs a miner or other employee, 
he proceeds to engage the first applicant for ‘ae SGoby? 
About the only qualification he requires of the applicant 
is that he can at least walk. But we find men in the 
mine who have to use artificial limbs as means of travel; 
men with very poor eyesight; men who are deaf and men 
who are mutes. The same lack of qualification is shown 
in regard to their intellectual abilities. 


GREATER CARE NEEDED IN STARTING NEw Men 


In some mines men are hired by the foreman or his 
assistant, taken into the mine, assigned to a place to 
work, given a few instructions as to the width of the 
place, and the general direction in which it is to be 
worked; then the new employee is left to shift for himself. 
If he succeeds in avoiding an accident he begins to feel 
that the work is not so dangerous, and that the mine is 

‘safe and in good condition. In other mines a man is 
employed, taken into the mine, shown the place to work, 
given the same instructions, and besides this is given 
‘the extra attention of the foreman perhaps twice a day 
and cautioned to secure and make safe the top or side 
of his place. But this man meets with an accident not- 
withstanding all the attention that has been given his 
place by the foreman. As a result the place is considered 
dangerous, and the mine or part of it is condemned as 
being unsafe, but the trouble was with the man, because 
he did not use reasonable care and caution. 

The miner is subject to a great many more dangers 
than the public generally conceive, for he is working at 
the mining face; he is opening up new and dangerous 
conditions every day and these call for immediate atten- 
tion and quick action. It may be these conditions are 
found in the coal, the top, bottom .or sides, but in any 
case the miner must prepare to keep himself safe. If 
he is a careful and watchful workman these things will 
receive his immediate attention. Another miner, who 
perhaps can mine as much coal as the former, meets the 
same or similar conditions in his working place, but does 
not consider them important enough to demand imme- 
diate attention, and an accident happens because of this 
man’s failure to regard conditions with the same caution 
as the other miner. 


Miners’ NEGLECT Causes Many ACCIDENTS 


Many miners try to persuade themselves that certain 
conditions are “safe” and “all right” simply because they 
want them to be so, in order that they may carry out 
their plan to first drill a hole, or load a wagon, or take 
out another cut from the face before they give attention 
to the loose top or sides. We often hear it said at 
investigations that the victim was going to put in some 
timbers when he had loaded a wagon, or fired a shot, or 
done some other little job that could have waited until 
the place had been made safe. It is this spirit of indiffer- 
ence that comes from carelessness, recklessness and igno- 
rance, shown by so many men working in the mine, that 
causes so large a death and accident rate in many of 
our mines. 

France has been said to have the most dangerous top 
in her coal seams of any country in the world, and yet 
her percentage of-accidents is as low as that of any 
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other country. There are fewer explosions in very gaseous 
mines than there are in mines where only a small quantity 
of gas is given off. A certain coal company in Pennsyl- 
vania has been on the honor roll, having worked its 
mines for 14 years and not had a man fatally or seriously 
injured, and the writer has known that some of this 
company’s mines were very dangerous and there was 
much loose top. > 

low can we account for these facts? There is but 
one way, and that is to conclude that the men know 
they are working under dangerous conditions and, as a 
result, take no “chances.” So we often hear it said: 
“There are fewer men hurt under bad top than there 
are under good top.” Of course, I do not wish to imply 
from the above facts that it would be wise to let all 
mines get into a dangerous condition in order that fewer 
men would be hurt; but to show that if men were required 
to use the same amount of care and caution in our 
modern, and practically safe mines, that they feel com- 
pelled by the first law of nature—self-preservation—to 
use in the more dangerous mines, and under the more 
dangerous conditions, then there would be a considerable 
decrease in the number of accidents in the mines. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CoaL MINERS 


Now to advance new ideas that can be put into practice 
and that will require men to use more care in the mines 
is a more difficult matter than to give one’s views as to 
why and how men are injured. There are no lawful 
specifications as to what the qualification of a miner shall 
be, and if there was a set standard of intellectual ability, 
there would be no means of determining a man’s practical 
judgment except by letting him gain experience at the 
working face, and that after all is the method that was 
adopted years ago, and is still practised with serious 
results in many cases. A possible help would be to require 
that the assistant mine foreman in all mines shall have 
had a certain number of years experience as a practical 
miner at the working face of headings, rooms, and pillars, 
so that he can from his practical experience and 
knowledge give intelligent instructions to the miner and 
(lirect him in a proper manner how to keep his place in a 
safe condition at all times. 

Maintain a high standard of discipline at the mines 
so that men will respect and obey their instructions and 
know that a failure on their part to obey will cause them 
at least a monetary and perhaps a more serious loss. Such 
discipline will soon have the effect of compelling obedience 
to all instruction and laws. 

I would suggest that a more speedy and direct method 
of dealing with violators of the mine law be established, 
such as giving the justice of the peace power to assess 
fines for violations of the law where only the violator 
was endangered by his own action. Such a procedure 
would help to teach the miner that the first law of nature 
was self-preservation; it would obviate the excessive 
charges, and long delays that now follow the giving of 
information against such violators, and the informant 
would feel more justified in his action when he knew that 
the violator would be speedily and reasonably punished. 
If it was necessary to make him pay a fine for his failure 
to take the necessary precaution to protect himself, that 
would be a charitable act on the part of the informer, 
rather than to see him pay a large doctor’s bill or his 
family forced to pay funeral expenses. 
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SY NOPSIS—The Bureau of Mines breathing ap- 
paratus supplies oxygen as needed by the wearer. 
The cartridges have wire-gauze screens dipped into 
molten caustic soda, no caustic potash being used. 
The amount of oxygen remaining in the cylinders 
can be gaged by touch. The parts are all com- 
pletely hooded so that they are not liable to injury. 
Leakage from the reducing valve is announced by 
‘a safety-valve whistle. 





The United States Bureau of Mines announces the 
completion of a new breathing apparatus which has been 
developed after much study and experiment. In Jan- 
uary, 1914, the director of the Bureau of Mines commis- 
sioned William E. Gibbs, a mechanical engineer of New 
York City, to undertake the investigation of the problems 
involved and to construct a new type of apparatus in 
which the results of his research should be embodied. 
Columbia University kindly placed a laboratory at the 
disposal of the Bureau of Mines for this purpose. 

Rescue crews have to work hard in the poisonous at- 
mosphere of a mine after an explosion or fire, and the 
breathing apparatus they wear must be of the best design 
and construction. It must be absolutely reliable, must 
supply an artificial atmosphere of great purity, must be 
as light as is consistent with strength and should impede 
the movements of the wearer as little as possible. 

It is believed that the apparatus described in this re- 
port is of such a type, being a self-contained unit carried 
wholly on the back of the user. Practical tests of this 
apparatus will be made by the Bureau of Mines before 
it is formally approved. Patents covering it have been 
issued in behalf of the United States Government and 
dedicated to the people. 

The apparatus is hight and its parts are well protected 
against injury. By means of a special device oxygen 
is supplied at the rate it is used, and although plenty is 
available for the wearer when working hard, none is 
wasted when he is resting. Hence the new apparatus 
may be worn for a much longer time without recharging 
than. can models now in use. An unusually efficient car- 
bon-dioxide absorber, which liberates little heat, is an- 
other feature of the apparatus. Caustic soda, which is 
much cheaper than the potash salt formerly thought nec- 
essary, is used as the absorbent. 

Theoretically it is easy to supply an artificial atmos- 
phere for two or three hours to a mine-rescue man by 
means of an apparatus of no greater weight than he 
can readily carry on his back. In practice, however, many 
difficulties are met in the construction and operation of 
such devices. The knowledge that the failure of any part 
to respond to the needs of the wearer means his almost 
certain death places a heavy load of responsibility on 
the designer and constructor of mine breathing apparatus. 

A few words on the process of respiration will help 
to make clear what follows. Normal air contains roughly 
20 per cent. of oxygen, mixed with about 80 per cent. 
of nitrogen and a trace of carbon dioxide. At each in- 
spiration part of the oxygen combines in the lungs with 
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carbon, which is brought to it by the blood, and the 
air when expired contains about 4 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide (CO,). The nitrogen of the air is unchanged by 
the act of respiration and takes no active part in it. 





ExcEss oF Oxygen SHoutp Atways Be ProviprEp 


For all practical purposes an artificial atmosphere of 
pure oxygen, or oxygen containing only a small percent- 
age of nitrogen, is actually preferable to normal air under 
the conditions surrounding mine-rescue work. In spite 
of the general belief that pure oxygen is unsafe to breathe, 





FIG. 1. DIAGRAM OF PARTS AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


IN BUREAU OF MINES RESCUE APPARATUS 
_ L, weighted lever; B, breathing bag; C, cooler; IV, inhala- 
tion valve; M, mouthpiece; EV, exhalation valve; I, admission 
valve; T, tube; SV, safety valve; R, reducing valve; AC, 
absorbent cartridge; V, valve to shut off oxygen when ap- 
paratus is not in use; P, pressure gage; Os, oxygen cylinder 


no abnormal effects attend its use unless it be breathed 
for a much longer period than that during which rescue 
apparatus is customarily worn, and even then there is 
only a slight irritation of the bronchial passage. 

The amount of oxygen consumed in the body is pre- 
cisely the same when the gas is breathed in a pure state 
as when it is diluted with nitrogen in the form of air. 
There is no flushing of the face, no feeling of exhilaration, 
no increase in the pulse rate, nor elevation of arterial 
tension. Yet it is only a few years since the reverse of 
each of these statements was believed. 

If, on the other hand, the oxygen content of the air 
is materially reduced, unconsciousness and death are 
almost sure to follow without any warning symptoms, 
provided the CO, content is kept low. For this reason 
it is advisable that breathing apparatus shall supply an 
atmosphere rich in oxygen. Moreover, much of the oxy- 
gen that is made from lquid air contains 2 or 3 per cent. 
of nitrogen, and as this remains unchanged in the ap- 
paratus, analyses of the air breathed by the wearer gen- 
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erally show a decreasing oxygen content proportionate to 
the length of time the apparatus has been used. If the pro- 
portion of carbon dioxide in the artificial atmosphere 
rises much above 2 per cent., deeper breathing or panting 
warns the wearer of danger, generally in time to let him 
get to safety. 

It must be remembered that under the best conditions 
the exploration of mines in which there has been a recent 
fire or explosion is a hazardous undertaking, not only 
because of the bodily injury that may be received, but 
also for the reason that no mechanical breathing device 
can be made so perfect that it will never fail. Frequent 
inspection of the breathing apparatus and constant vigil- 
ance in keeping it in perfect repair reduce the dangers 
to the minimum. 

The elements that enter into the construction of the 
Bureau of Mines breathing apparatus are shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 1. The apparatus is supposed to 
be full of oxygen and to have a considerable surface of 
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sufficiently to permit the weighted lever Z to open the 
oxygen admission valve J, when the bag B fills again 
automatically. 

The heat generated in the absorber is removed from 
the gas by radiation, partly from the cooler C and partly 
from the bag B and the connecting tubes. A reducing 
valve R lowers the pressure of the oxygen from about. 
2,000 Ib. per sq.in. in the bottle to a pressure that may be 
controlled by the admission valve J. A pressure gage 
P indicates the available oxygen. The gas may be turned 
off by the stop valve V when the apparatus is not in 
use. 

In order to make breathing apparatus practicable, it 
should be mounted on a suitable frame and be supported 
in convenient manner on the user, and the various ele- 
ments must be as nearly perfect in operation as mechan- 
ical ingenuity and good workmanship can make them. 

Breathing apparatus as previously constructed employed 
a constant flow of oxygen from the tank of compressed 





FIG. 2. 


APPEARANCE OF APPAR- 
ATUS AS WORN 
An aluminum cover protects the parts 
from rubbing against the roof and adds 
but little to the weight. The apparatus 
is equipped with nose-breathing device 


FIG. 3. 


caustic soda exposed in the absorbing cartridge AC. When 
the subject inhales through the mouthpiece M, the valve 
IV opens and oxygen passes from the bag B through the 
cooler C to the lungs. 

On exhalation, the oxygen, somewhat diminished in 
volume and containing about 4 per cent. of CO,, issues 
from the mouth. The valve TV now closes, but the valve 
EV opens to let the mixture of O, and CO, gases pass 
into the absorber AC, where the caustic soda combines 
with the carbon dioxide (CO,) to form sodium carbonate 
(Na,CO,), with the formation of some water and the 
liberation of heat. 

Thence the purified oxygen passes by way of the duct 
T’ to the breathing bag B, which expands to make room 
for it. The total volume of gas then in the apparatus 
is less than the original volume by the amount of CO, 
taken up by the absorbing can. After the wearer of the 
iupparatus has taken a few breaths, the bag B collapses 


DETAIL OF REDUCING 
VALVE 
Valves are closed 
action actuated by 
lows. Except for a rubber gasket all 
parts are of metal construction 


FIG. 4. APPARATUS WITH ALL PARTS 
EXPOSED 
F, aluminum flap; B, breathing bag; C, 
cooler; IV, inhaling valve; SV, safety 
valve; AC, absorbent cartridge; R, reduc- 
ing valve; O, oxygen cylinder; V, valve 


by a_ toggle 


a metallic bel- 


gas, not because such a flow is desirable, but because of 
the difficulty of making a reducing valve that permits the 
flow to be interrupted. With such a system it is neces- 
sary to set the valve to deliver oxygen at a rate that sup- 
plies the demands of the wearer when putting forth his 
utmost exertion. 

At all other times the supply is excessive, and the sur- 
plus must be allowed to escape through a relief valve. 
Besides being wasteful of oxygen this method causes 
much fluctuation in the pressure within the apparatus 
and at times makes breathing difficult. 

It was felt that the first step in improving the appar- 
atus should be to design a more perfect reducing valve, 
and a series of experiments led to the construction of 
one that satisfies every requirement. An exterior view 
of this valve attached to the supporting frame is shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4, Fig. 3 shows the interior construction. 
A magnalium casting contains the valve-closing tog- 
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gles, which are actuated by a flexible metallic bellows. 
Except for a rubber gasket at the junction of the casting 
and the bellows, all the parts are of metal. 

Extreme sensitiveness is obtained and sluggishness is 
avoided by using knife edges for all the bearings of the 
toggles and by having the whole system come into nearly 
a straight line when the valve is on its seat. Perfect 
tightness and freedom from “creeping” are assured by 
the use of a monel-metal valve and a hardened-steel seat. 

When this reducing valve is attached to a cylinder of 
gas at a pressure of 150 atmospheres, the pressure within 
the bellows when the outlet is closed is about one-sixth 
of an atmosphere. This remains constant even after 
the outlet has been shut off for several hours. Such a 
reducing valve makes it possible to admit oxygen inter- 
mittently to the breathing bag in the exact quantity re- 
quired by the user under conditions -varying from com- 
plete rest to extreme labor. 


ADEQUATE PROTECTION TO PARTS WHEN IN USE 


All parts of the breathing apparatus are mounted on a 
frame of steel tubing which is carried on the back. Fig. 
2 shows the apparatus in use with its protecting cover of 
aluminum. Referring to Fig. 1, the cylinder or bottle of 
compressed oxygen O has a stop valve V connected to the 
reducing valve &, from which the gas at low pressure 
passes by way of the tube 7’, past the safety valve SV to 
an admission valve within the breathing bag. 

The safety valve has a whistle in its outlet and blows 
off at half an atmosphere. The whistle is to give warn- 
ing of leakage at the reducing valve. The cooler C, of 
blackened copper, supports the breathing bag, on which 
rests an aluminum flap /’ (Fig. 4), which rises and falls 
as the breathing bag expands and contracts. It bears on 
and holds open the admission valve J until the bag is 
about half-full of oxygen. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows: On in- 
halation, air from the breathing bag lifts the inhalation 
valve JV and passes by way of the flexible tube and mouth- 
piece to the lungs. Exhaled breath passes to the exhala- 
tion valve (hidden by the corner of the cooling can), 
thence down a flue to the left-hand end of the absorber, 
thence through the absorber, where it loses its CO,, up 
through the cooling can C, where it loses heat, and into 
the breathing bag B. 


Diox1pE ABsorBED on Caustic Sopa ScrEENS 


Whenever the supply of oxygen in the bag gets low, 
the flap F opens the admission valve and a fresh supply 
enters. The absorbing can AC has been the subject of 
much experiment. The form adopted contains 20 ver- 
tically arranged sheets of fine iron-wire gauze, held par- 
allel to each other and one-fifth of an inch apart by 
spacers. Before being inclosed in the can the bundle of 
gauze sheets is dipped into molten caustic soda (NaOH) 
containing 20 per cent. of water. The caustic solidifies 
on the gauze when cold, forming reinforced plates about 
a sixteenth of an inch thick, between which the expired 
air passes. 

This makes an efficient absorber of CO, and has the 
further advantage that the plates maintain a uniform 
surface from which the condensed and chemically pro- 
duced moisture constantly drains away, carrying with it 
the newly formed sodium carbonate, so that the capacity 
of this absorber is nearly constant until the active mate- 
rial is all used. 
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A pressure gage or “finimeter,” which is read by touch 
instead of sight and which sounds an alarm when the 
oxygen in the cylinder has been reduced to 30 atmos- 
pheres, completes the apparatus. The whole device is 
suspended from the shoulders by leather straps. 

In this apparatus there is a minimum of parts, and 
the connections have been made without the use of rubber 
wherever possible. A simple mouthpiece and nose clip 
is used instead of a helmet, experience having shown 
that the helmet is dangerous. For this reason it is no 
longer used by the Bureau of Mines. 

The weight of the complete apparatus is 30 lb., which 
is considerably less than that of similar devices. The 
pressure within the apparatus is maintained slightly above 
that of the atmosphere by the pressure of the weighted 
flap / on the breathing bag. Consequently, if the ap- 
paratus is punctured, or if a crevice in any part of the 
system opens, the leakage will be outward only. 

Exhaustive tests of the new apparatus haye shown that 
it permits unusually free breathing; that the air sup- 
plied is always comfortably cool; that as the front of 
the body of the wearer is entirely free, he is not ham- 
pered in his movements; and that the parts of the device 
are well protected against accident. The entire appar- 
atus can be quickly taken apart or put, together with a 
wrench and screw driver. 
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Specific Performance of Contracts To Lease Lands—A con- 
tract to give a coal-mining lease will not be enforced by 
ordering execution of the lease if the contract is not definite 
in its terms. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Faulkner vs. Rac- 
coon Coal Co., 181 Southwestern Reporter, 1106.) 


Effect of Pennsylvania Mine Foremen Laws—The respons- 
ibility for the care of passageways in a Pennsylvania mine 
rests on the mine owner and cannot be shifted to the mine 
foreman so far as concerns the operator’s liability for injury 
to employees. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Dobra vs. le- 
high Valley Coal Co., 95 Atlantic Reporter, 465.) 


Accidents Caused by Vicious Mules—A mine mule driver 
cannot recover damages for injury sustained through vicious- 
ness of the mule without first showing that the animal was 
dangerous, that the operator knew or should have known 
that fact and that he, the plaintiff, did not know it. (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Bird vs. Mahan Jellico Coal Co., 181 
Southwestern Reporter, 339.) 

Miner’s Right To Rely Upon Assurance of Safety—An 
employee engaged in operating a coal-punching machine was 
entitled to rely upon assurance given him by the operator’s 
electrician who had repaired it that the machine was safe, 
unless the danger in continuing its use was so plain that an 
ordinarily prudent miner would not have worked with it. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Calhoun vs. Stearns Coal and 
Lumber Co., 179 Southwestern Reporter, 590.) 


Miner’s Assumption of Obvious Risk—A miner could not 
recover for injury sustained through fall of a mine roof where 
he proceeded with work of undercutting coal after noting an 
obviously dangerous condition of the roof, (Kentucky Cort 
of Appeals, Fox vs. Jellico Coal Co., 179 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 1032.) But in cases like this, where the law im- 
poses upon an operator the duty of inspection, and the further 
duty of supporting the roof by timber if inspection shows 
this to be necessary, the operator cannot escape liability for 
accident unless it appears that the duty of inspection was im- 
posed upon the injured person, or it is shown that the danger 
was so obvious that a person of ordinary intelligence could, in 
the exercise of ordinary care, have discovered the peril. Mere 
inspection by the operator, however, does not exonerate him; 
it does not follow from the mere fact that the inspector de: 
termines that the roof is safe and that supports are therefore 
unnecessary that this will exonerate the operator from lia- 
bility for injury resulting from a fall of roof. (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Prichard’s Administrator vs. Carter Coal Co., 
179 Southwestern Reporter, 1038.) 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Today the hoisting engine at No. 2 slope has been able 
to hoist coal only intermittently because of steam shortage 
caused by the burning of two boiler shells last night. One 
of the firemen left the water-supply regulation in his 
battery of boilers to the watchful care of an automatic 
regulator while he took a little nap, and had it not been 
for the timely arrival of the night watchman, the fire- 
man’s nap would have been turned into a sleep that knows 
no waking. Owing to the quick action of the watchman 
an explosion was avoided, but the fireman became so 
frightened when he realized what a narrow escape he had 
had that he collapsed and had to be carried home. 

As a direct result of that little nap some two hundred 
miners will have their earning capacity greatly reduced 
for several days, our company will have a boilermaker’s 
repair bill amounting to several hundred dollars and a 
first-class fireman will be compelled to change his occu- 
pation or else change his residence, since our rules forbid 
reinstatement except in a different department. 

Because no one was injured physically by the accident 
it may not be brought to the attention of the company’s 
safety-first statistician to be recorded against us, but the 
company’s safety-first inspector must be furnished with 
a complete report of the accident; and by the time he 
completes his investigation, everyone who might in any 
way have contributed to the accident will have been asked 
so many questions that it will become a sore subject to 
them, which is exactly what the management most de- 
sires. 

Then must follow the investigation by the mechanical 
department to determine why the automatic regulator 
failed to regulate, and in all probability this will lead back 
to further interviews with the operating end and a call for 
recording charts that have long since disappeared, in spite 
of the fact that all charts are supposed to be filed where 
they may be available for at least one year. This will 
bring the office force into the inquiry, and everyone from 
the office boy to the chief clerk will have questions to 
answer. 

After all of the investigations have been completed and 
the heads of the different departments have had oppor- 
tunity to make such comments in writing as they deem 
necessary, the entire file so accumulated will pass to my 
office and then be turned over to the general manager for 
final disposition. : 

And what will become of the report after the general 
manager has finished with it? It will probably find its 
way to his file, and several years later if he or a successor 
has occasion to refer to it, it will have become misplaced 
like as not—all of which goes to show that men measured 
by their shortcomings are pretty much alike after all. 

To the making of automatic regulators and recording 
devices there seems to be no end, nor will an occasional 
failure, such as we have just experienced, affect their pop- 
ularity with managers in the least. Managers like to 
think of their superintendents as surrounded by recording 
devices to show them just what is being done by every 
piece of machinery on the place. But unless managers 
begin to realize that the filing capacity at most super- 
intendents’ offices is limited, superintendents will soon be 
obliged to turn their entire offices into storerooms for 
recording charts. 
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Mule Barn of Delaware, LacKae 
wanna @ Western 


The illustrations show one of the latest mule barns 
built by the coal department of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Externally it is of the same design as 
the other colliery buildings. The lower part is used for 
a stable and the upper part for storage of feed. 

The stable has 13 double stalls, arranged in two rows 
facing each other; 7 are on one side and 6 on the other. 


® 





MULE BARN OF D., L. & W. R.R. CO. 


The space of the center stall on one side is occupied by 
iron stairs leading up to the feedroom. The mangers and 
stall partitions are concrete, and the latter terminate in 
columns which support the second floor. Hach manger has 
a deep hay trough, with a feedbox at either end. The 
manger wall next to the stall is cut off about 4 in. from 
the bottom to givé room for cleaning out the manger. 
It has been found that this space is not quite high enough, 
and it is suggested that 5 to 6 in. would be better. Under 
each of the arches in the stall walls are two boxes in 
which rock salt is kept. 

The floor is concrete, and this is covered in the stalls 
with a soft brick of wood composition. This gives a 
good surface for the mules to stand on, but the long, 





INTERIOR OF BARN, SHOWING CONCRETE STALLS 
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sharp calks necessary on their shoes cut into it deeply, 
so that it is not as permanent as is desirable. 

A ditch behind each row of stalls drains to two outlets 
on each side. Ventilation is through the duct lying 
above the aisle. The air enters this passageway through 
the square openings shown, and the duct terminates in 
a vertical chimney topped by the ventilators. The stable 
as thus constructed is warm, dry and well-ventilated. 
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A WWoist Indicator 


The engineer at Bliss colliery of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad Co. has found an ingenious 
means of guarding against possible confusion at a hoist 
used for raising coal from different levels. When the 
common dial indicator is employed, it is generally marked 
for all levels. This is perfectly simple and reliable as 
far as the indicator itself is concerned, but it imposes 
upon the engineer the burden of keeping in mind the 





HOIST INDICATORS AT BLISS COLLIERY 


particular level from which he is hoisting aud doing so 
without the aid of any marks on the indicator. 

Stopping at any mark becomes something of a habit, 
and if the hoisting is changed from a lower to an upper 
level, there is always danger that the engineer may for- 
get the change and pull the cage up through the top of 
the headframe. 

At Bliss the indicator is provided with extra dials 
painted on sheet iron and having supporting hooks on 
the upper side, which are hung over the face of the 
indicator as needed. Whenever the drums are set for 
hoisting from a different level, the appropriate dial is 
hung over the face of the indicator and all possibility of 
confusion is removed. ‘The same result could be attained 
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by having all the marks painted on the one indicator 
dial and having blank sheets, cut out at the proper places, 
to hang over it. 

This indicator is the invention of W. F. Trimble, dis- 
trict machinist, and is in use also at Woodward No. 2 
shaft. 


S 
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N. ¥. Central Embargoese--lII* 


The New York Central R.R., under date of Apr. 15 
(File No. 51), announces embargoes in effect on bitum- 
inous and anthracite coal to local and New England 
points (east of Buffalo) and its New England connec- 
tions as follows: 


1. To New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. (including 
Central New England Ry.) points via Beacon, N. Y., except 
when consigned to hospitals, asylums and schools or to public 
utilities, including water, gas, electric-light and street-rail- 
way companies, or to C. N. E. stations west of Hopewell, N. Y., 
and Canaan, Conn., or for switching deliveries at Beacon, but 
not for reconsigning or reshipping. 

2. To Bristol, Hartford, Naugatuck, New Britain, Torring- 
ton, Waterbury and Waterville, Conn., via N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R.R., whether consigned, reconsigned or reshipped, except 
when for hospitals, asylums and schools or for public utilities, 
including water, gas, electric-light and street-railway com- 
panies or for United States Army. 

For all other stations on N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. and C. N. E. 
Ry. coal shipments will be accepted by those roads to extent 
daily of one-third the average daily receipts of such traffic 
for April, 1915. 

3. To points on or via Boston & Maine R.R. via Rotterdam 
Junction, Troy or Schenectady-Mechaniecville, N. Y., route, 
except when for Boston & Maine R.R., Rutland R.R. or Maine 
Central R.R. fuel supply or for United States Army. 

4. To Port Morris, N.~Y., except when for delivery on 
private sidings, including those of Ward Baking Co., Norcross: 
Bros., Shipway Bros., Knickerbocker Marble Co., McLaury 
Marble Co., Pt. Morris Chemical Co. 

5. When sent for reconsignment to Mechanicville, N. Y. 
(via Schenectady and D. & H. Co.), Rensselaer, Rotterdam: 
Junction, Syracuse, Troy, West Albany, West Albany Transfer. 


Rail Rates to Pacific Coast 


The following bids were received by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Apr. 7 (see 
Coal Age, Vol. 9, p. 588), for the transportation of 
coal by rail and water to the Pacific Coast: 

Southern Pacific Co.—5,000 tons or more from mines to 
Oakland wharf, $7.633 per net ton; from Oakland to alongside 
coal depot at Tiburon, $1.50 per net ton. 

Rock Island Lines—From mines to Chicago, $2.05 per net 
ton; from Chicago to Tiburon, 33.44c. per 100 lb. 

Union Pacific Railway Co.—5,000 tons to San Francisco,’ 
$7.635 per net ton; from San Francisco to Tiburon, $1.50 per 
net ton. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.—75,000 tons 
(assume this means 7,500 tons); from mines to San Francisco, 
$7.635 per net ton; from San Francisco to Tiburon, $1.50 per 
net ton. 

Missouri Pacific Railway Co.—From mines to San Fran- 
cisco, $7.635 per net ton; from San Francisco to Tiburon, 7.5c. 
per 100 lb. 

The Southern Pacific offer is a fraction the lowest and 
doubtless will be accepted. No steamers were offered. 

@ 

Constant Medical Care at Mining Camps—Dr. W. A. Lynott, 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, recently stated at a 
meeting. of the National Safety Council that one rarely finds 
eases of infectious fever or epidemics in mining camps, be- 
cause the-doctors, being paid on the monthly plan, are called 
whenever occasion demands, so that the occurrence of an 
epidemic is at once recognized. In cities and villages where 
each man calls in the family doctor only when he can no 
longer do without him, not only does the disease make 
progress before it is diagnosed, but it also becomes well 
spread before the doctors have begun to compare notes, 





*See also Vol. 9, p. 543. 
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Anthracite Wage Conference 


It was hoped that with the return of John P. White, 
president of the United Mine Workers, on Sunday, Apr. 16, 
the subcommittee of anthracite operators and miners would 
begin to whip the agreement into shape. It was thought that 
the only matter which had delayed progress was the absence 
of Mr. White at the bedside of his mother, who was seriously 
ill and liable to pass away at any time. 

Therefore, when he returned from Albia, Iowa, every 
expectation led the public to ‘believe that the anthracite 
operators would make a proposal, but Monday and Tuesday 
passed and it was not presented. The reason for the delay 
has not been explained. 

The official statement issued by Secretary Gorman of the 
subcommittee at the conclusion of the day’s conference read: 
“The session of the conference was devoted to an effort to 
reconcile the views of representatives of the operators and 
miners upon some of the matters heretofore discussed.”’ 

Whether the miners were ‘disappointed at not receiving 
the expected proposal from the operators could not be learned, 
and no further statement regarding it could be obtained. 

The diary of. the conference is not particularly interesting. 
On Thursday, Apr. 13, the rule requiring ‘fone contract miner 
to each working place” was discussed with animation. The 
nature of Friday’s debate has not been revealed. The formal 
statement of the subcommittee merely stated that the dele- 
gates “resumed consideration of the demands of the anthra- 
cite mine workers.” No session was held on Saturday. 


President White Urges Continuance of Work 
The telegram received from President White stating that 
he would be in New York City on Sunday morning added: 


Deeply regretting the fact that it was necessary for me 
to absent myself from the conference during the week, I 
desire at this time to express my satisfaction over the prog- 
ress that has been made in the clarifying of the situation, so 
that we can safely determine vital issues at the conference 
next week and arrive at a satisfactory agreement. 

Say to the anthracite mine workers that they must remain 
firm in carrying into effect the nonsuspension policy of the 
national organization. Emissaries of discord should be 
looked upon in. their true light—that of a menace to the 
progress of the anthracite mine workers. 

The nonfulfillment of the intent and purposes of the non- 
suspension program would be a serious mistake just upon the 
eve of the possible fulfillment of 16 years of organized effort. 
Every mine worker should be alert to safeguard the destinies 
of the organization against any possible blunder at this, the 
most important period in the life of the union. : 
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Philadelphia Wage Conference 


After sessions at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, con- 
tinuing from Mar. 20 until midnight of Friday, Apr. 14, a new 
‘ working agreement was drawn up by representatives of the 
central Pennsylvania bituminous operators and miners, which, 
generally speaking, gives the latter an increase of 5 per cent., 
or as some of the operators expressed it, increases in wages 
estimated at $3,500,000 annually. 

The new agreement, which takes the place of the scale 
expiring Mar. 31, provides for: 

Pick mining, 75c. a gross ton; for machine loading, 44.43c. 
a gross ton; for drivers, $2.77 a day; trappers, $1.25 a day, 
minimum, and for all other day laborers, a 5 per cent. increase, 
raising their pay from $2.64 to $2.77 a day. All dead work 
and yardage is raised 5 per cent. 

The operators agreed to the clause providing the check-off 
for both miners and laborers, and for the first time in district 
No. 2 they conceded the right of the miners to make special 
assessments for the support of the union. 

It was also announced that the conference addressed a letter 
to all operators, urging them to give their attention to the 
car-pushing question, to the end that this problem may not 
be an issue when the time comes to make a new contract, 

The full text of the new wage agreement follows: 


SCALE AGREEMENT, PHILADELPHIA, APR. 15, 1916 


This agreement made this Apr. 15, 1916, by and between 
the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Penn- 
sylvania hereinafter called the Operators, party of the first 
part, and the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 2, 
hereinafter called the Mine Workers, party of the second 
part. 


Witnesseth, it is hereby agreed that this contract shall take 
effect as of the date of Apr. 1, 1916, and continue in force until 
Apr. 1, 1918. Each of the parties agrees that the following 
scale of wages, rules and conditions shall be observed and 
govern, during the term of this agreement, at all collieries 
owned and controlled by the Operators and wherein a majority 
of the employees are members of the Mine Workers: 

Pick mining, per gross ton, 75c.; pick mining, per net ton, 
66.96¢c.; machine loading, per gross ton, 44.43¢.; machine load- 
ing, per net ton, 39.67c.; machine mining, per gross ton (ma- 
chine mining to cover cutting, scraping and loading on a ton- 
nage basis), 3c.; machine mining, where done by day, hour, task 
or ton, or any combination hereof—loading, 81 per cent. of 3c. 
per gross ton advance; cutters and scrapers, 5 per cent. ad- 
vance over existing prices, provided that the total advance per 
gross ton shall in no event exceed 8c. Net-ton advances to 
be the equivalent of the foregoing gross-ton advances; drivers, 
ae day (8 hr.), $2.7778; trappers, minimum per day 
(3: Bras ao. 

The rate of pay of the following classes of work shall be 
advanced above the rates paid for that class of work during 
the scale year ended Mar. 31, 1916: 

All day labor to be advanced 5 per cent. over existing 
prices. All yardage rates and dead work to be advanced 5 
per cent., discarding all fractions of a cent one-half or under, 

nd adding one cent where the fraction is over one-half. The 
harges for blacksmithing shall be three-fourths of one cent 
per ton for pick mining and one-half of one cent per ton for 
nachine mining. The Operators agree to use every reasonable 
effort to have the miners’ tools repaired and sharpened with 
as little delay as practicable. 

All differentials in tonnage and yardage rates existing 
under the 1914 seale agreement to be continued and remain 
in force during the life of this agreement, or until Apr. 1, 
i918. All the customs, conditions and provisions existing 
under the 1914 seale agreement to remain unchanged during 
the period covered by this agreement, except as modified or 
changed by the following rules and regulations: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Rule 1. If, in the judgment of the company’s tipple boss or 
inspectors, a car contains an unreasonable amount of impuri- 
ties, the miner sending out such car shall be suspended one 
day for the first offense, three days for the second offense, five 
days, or discharged, for the third offense within any thirty 
days, unless some other methods or discipline can be mutually 
agreed upon to govern at the colliery in question between the 
Operators and the officers of district No. 2. Dirty coal to an 
unreasonable amount in any car shall be placed aside for the 
inspection of the miners sending such car out, before suspen- 
sion may occur. 

Rule 2. In cases of absence from work, men must furnish a 
<ood and sufficient excuse to the foreman in charge, and unless 
such excuse is furnished the man offending may be suspended 
from work—for the first offense, two days; for any succeeding 
offense within thirty days, three days. 

Rule 3. Except in cases of fatal accidents in the mine, the 
mine shall in no case be thrown idle because of any death or 
funeral. In the event of a fatal accident in the mine, the em- 
ployees may discontinue work for the remainder of that day; 
but work at the option of the Operator shall be resumed the 
next day following and continue thereafter. Nothing herein 
shall be construed to prevent any employee from absenting 
himself from work to attend the funeral of a fellow-employee 
or member of his family, but any employee absenting himself 
to attend the funeral, who does not attend the funeral, may be 
suspended for three days. 


Mine Committee Shall Only Adjust Disputes 


Rule 4. The duties of the mine committee shall be confined 
to the investigation and adjustment of disputes between the 
mine foreman or local superintendent and any employees 
working in and around the mine. The mine committee shall 
have no other authority or exercise any control, nor in any 
way interfere with the operation of the mine, and in case the 
committee or any member thereof shall be guilty of such vio- 
lation, he or they shall forthwith be removed from the com- 
mittee. 

Rule 5. Any local rules or special agreements in violation 
of this contract shall be null and void, and no local union 
or group of local unions shall pass any rule or regulation 
in violation of this contract. 

Rule 6. All necessary props, rails or other supplies shall 
be delivered at the working places. 

Rule 7. The management at all collieries shall endeavor 
to inform their employees the night before when there will 
be work on the following day, or in the event that they are 
unable to inform their employees the night before, they shall 
Pek them at five o’clock in the morning, if practicable to 
do so. 

_Rule 8. Machine loaders shall work regularly when _ the 
mine works, and if the machine runners are unable to keep 
the machine loaders in steady work with one room the machine 
loaders shall be furnished with two rooms, if practicable. 
Should a loader fail to report for work, his room or rooms 
may be given to another loader for that day, but such loader 
must leave rooms in as good condition as found. 

Rule 9. Every miner shall be given an equal opportunity 
to load an equal turn with every other miner doing the same 
class of mining, except where necessary to advance headings 
or aircourses, and where headings and aircourses are worked, 
as aforesaid, they shall be double-shifted where practicable. 
However, it shall not increase the cost to the Operator. 
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Rule 10. Where pick and machine miners are working in 
the same mine, the turn shall be in proportion to the ratio 
which exists under this agreement between the pick and 
machine-loading prices. A square turn shall be kept in all 
mines. 

Rule 11. Wages shall be paid semimonthly on the Saturday 
nearest the fifteenth and thirtieth of each month, except at 
such mines where the present pay is mutually satisfactory, 
but there shall be two pays in each month. 


Peace To Be Maintained by Commissioners 


Rule 12. Should differences arise between the Operator 
and Mine Workers as to the meaning of the provisions of this 
agreement, or about matters not specifically mentioned in the 
agreement, there shall be no suspension of work on account 
of such differences, but an earnest effort be made to settle 
such differences immediately: 


_ First: Through the management of the mine and the 
Mine Committee. 
Secondly: The first method failing, the matter shall be 


referred to the Operators’ commissioner and the Mine Workers’ 
commissioner, permanent commissioners to be appointed by 
each of the parties hereto to serve during the life of this 
agreement. These two officials shall proceed at once to care- 
fully investigate the cause or causes of the difficulty and en- 
deavor to set*le the point or points in dispute. The decision 
of these commissioners shall go into effect at once and remain 
in effect unless or until changed by the decision of the perma- 
nent board of arbitration, to which both parties have the 
right to appeal. 

Rule 13. Pending a decision of the commissioners, no 
employee shall cease work because of any dispute, and any 
agreement reached at any stage of the proceedings shall be 
binding on both parties thereto, and not subject to revision or 
reversal by any other party or branch of either association, 
except the permanent board of arbitration. 

Note to Rules 12 and 13—Regarding Rules Nos. 12 and 13 
relating to the work of the commissioners and the board of 
arbitration, the rules are hereby renewed and made a part of 
this contract. However, in order to provide more expeditious 
methods of reaching decisions, a committee of two members 
of the United Mine Workers of America and a committee of 
two members of the Coal Operators shall meet within thirty 
days and jointly recommend to both Operators’ and Miners’ or- 
ganizations within sixty days a suitable plan to accomplish 
the results desired. Their recommendations shall constitute 
a part of this agreement and govern the method of procedure 
of the commissioners and of the board of arbitration which 
have been created by Rules Nos. 12 and 13. 

Rule 14. Under no circumstances will any Operator recog- 
nize or treat with the mine committee or any representative 
of the United Mine Workers of America during a suspension 
of work which may occur in violation of this agreement. 

Rule 15. The right to hire and discharge, the management 
of the mine and the direction of the working forces are vested 
exclusively in the Operator, and the United Mine Workers of 
America shall not abridge that right; but if any employee is 
suspended or discharged, and in the opinion of the mine com- 
mittee he has been unjustly suspended or discharged, the mine 
committee shall endeavor to have him reinstated; failing in 
their effort, they shall call upon the commissioners, who shall 
decide whether he shall be reinstated or not, their decision 
subject to appeal to the permanent board of arbitration. 

Rule 16. The regular starting time of the mines in this dis- 
trict shall not be earlier than 6:45 a.m., and not later than 
7:45 a.m., unless a different time shall be mutually agreed 
upon by the employer and employees. 

Rule 17. No Operator shall make a deduction for black- 
smithing from the wages of the employee, unless such Opera- 
tor furnishes a blacksmith. 

Rule 18. All members located on the Bennett’s branch shall 
pay the same differentials that have existed during the agree- 
ment ending Mar. 31, 1916. 


Miners Shall Always Have Place To Work In 


Rule 19. When mines are in operation under normal con- 
ditions and the Operator does not want to pay the miner for 
taking out water from his working place, the mine foreman 
shall provide the miner with work either in another place or 
with other miners, if possible to do so, until his place is put 
in working condition. 
pqnuired to wait more than 24 hr. for a switch or curve to be 
aid. 

Rule 20. In no instance shall the miner be required to take 
more than one car in any one room at any one time. 

Rule 21. In cases where miners push cars to and from the 
face, the empty and loaded cars shall be placed on the heading 
at the mouth of the room; provided, however, that where mule 
hauling is used the loaded car shall be taken, from the mouth 
of the room, if placed at parting accessible to driver. 

Rule 22. In no case shall the miner be required to lay 
road or pillars in old rooms, bail water, timber bad places or 
elean up falls of roof not caused by the miner’s own negli- 
gence, except by special agreement between the miners and 
mine management as to contract allowance for same, such 
agreement to be based on a rate of 34.65c. per hour. 

Rule 23. House rent shall be the same as under the con- 
tract which expired Mar. 31, 1916. 

Rule 24, Machine loaders shall not be required to do their 
own cutting and scraping in pillars and stumps. 


Work a Month While Contract Is Considered 


Rule 25. In the event of a new scale agreement not having 
been signed on or before Mar. 31, 1918, then and in that event 
the United Mine Workers of America, district No. 2, will con- 
tinue all men in mines regularly at work under the wages 
and conditions of this agreement for an additional 30 days 
after the date on which the scale committee of operators and 
miners hold their first meeting for the purpose of negotiating 
a seale to succeed this present scale. On reaching an agree- 
ment to succeed this present contract, the wages paid by the 
operators to the miners, dating from Apr. 1, 1918, for such 
portion of the 30 days’ work as extend beyond Apr. 1, 1918, 
shall be those that are agreed to in the next contract. And 
in case of either local or general suspension of mining beyond 
the above 30 days, either at the expiration of this contract or 
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This rule will also apply to miners 


Jules 


otherwise, engineers, pumpmen or other employees necessary 
to operate pumps and fans, hoist and lower men and supplies 
and provide the coal necessary for the boilers, and fully pro- 


‘tect all company property, shall remain at work at the prices 


agreed to under this wage-scale agreement, but it is under- 
stood and agreed that the operator shall not produce coal for 
shipment under this rule, and in case of evictions by any 
Operator, the Mine Workers reserve the right to have all fire- 
men, engineers and pumpers and others cease work imme- 
diately. 

Rule 26. No agreement shall be made by the United Mine 
Workers of America of district No. 2 with any operator not a 
member of the association, on a lower scale of wages, or 
which shall provide for a reduction, under any circumstances, 
during the term thereof, which shall not be less than two 
years. 

Rule 27. Eight hours of actual work at place of work 
shall constitute a day’s work for all labor inside the mines, 
except pumpmen and monthly men, who shall work the num- 
ber of hours required. It is understood and agreed, however, 
that the trip riders, motormen, drivers and cagers shall work 
the extra time required to clean up and deliver outside all 
coal gathered from working places to the side tracks within 
the 8 hr. of actual work, and shall be paid for such extra 
time worked at the rate per hour herein agreed upon. All 
outside labor to work the number of hours required, and to 
be paid as per rate specified. All outside labor engaged in the 
dumping and handling of coal, including mine carpenters and 
blacksmiths, to work the hours required and to be paid the 
number worked. 

Rule 28. Any regularly employed miner may at his option 
authorize deductions of coal mined for use of checkweighmen’s 
fund, such amount of coal as he may elect to subscribe. 

Rule 29. Any regular day employee working inside or out- 
side the mine may at his option authorize deductions for the 
use of the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 2, 
an amount equal to the regular authorized deductions sub- 
scribed by the miner; provided, there shall be no collections 
from mine foremen, assistant mine foremen, firebosses, or 
bosses in charge of any class of labor inside or outside the 
mine, or coal inspectors and weighbosses. 

Rule 30. Special assessments for lawful purposes except- 
ing initiation fees, fines and penalties, duly authorized by 
the executive board of district No. 2, will be collected from 
regular employees when subscribed and authorized by em- 
ployees as hereinafter provided. 


Employer Not To Be Liable for Deductions 


Rule 31. It is understood and agreed that the deduction 
mentioned in Rules 28, 29 and 30 shall only be made by the 
employer upon authority separately and singly executed in 
writing by each individual employee, and which authority 
shall contain a release of the employer from all liability 
on account of such deductions, and there shall be no so-called 
button strikes or coercive methods of any character whatso- 
ever used against the employer or employees to compel mem- 
bership in the United Mine Workers of America or the making 
of the subscriptions provided for in Rules 28, 29 and 30. 

Rule 32. All deductions provided for in Rules 28, 29 and 
30 shall be collected through the employer’s office and re- 
mitted with detailed statement to the district treasurer at 
Clearfield, Penn., less 5 per cent. to the employer for clerical 
expenses and collection. These deductions shall have prefer- 
ence over all deductions except pit expenses. 

Rule 33. It is hereby understood and agreed that the addi- 
tions to Rules 12 and 13, as set forth in the agreement expir- 
ing’Mar. 31, 1916, are hereby renewed and continued in their 
entirety. 

In witness whereof, the respective scale committees on 
behalf of their associations, by their proper officials, have 
caused the same to be signed and sealed this 15th day of April, 
1916, with the understanding that the same are to be rati- 
fied by a referendum vote of the United Mine Workers organ- 
ization of district No. 2, and by a referendum vote of the 
membership of the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators 
of Central Pennsylvania. 

The contract is signed for the Association of Bituminous 
Coal operators of central Pennsylvania by B. M. Clark, presi- 
dent; Harry Boulton, vice-president, and John C. Forsyth, 
secretary, and for the United Mine Workers of America, dis- 
trict No. 2, by James Purcell, president; Charles O’Neill, vice- 


president, and Richard Gilbert, secretary. 
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Bituminous Mimes Will Work 


The mines where the union is recognized throughout the 
district covered by the McAlpin agreement worked steadily 
after Apr. 1, except in some places where the operators ob- 
viously felt they could not pay the scale. In these places 
the miners have raised no cry against their employers, for 
they realize that even if the new scale does not make con- 
ditions any worse they were already so bad as to make 
operation impossible. These mines are mostly in central 
Tllinois. They had been hoping for relief from the recent 
negotiations and had trusted that their wage scale would 
be raised less than that of southern Illinois. When they 
found they were subject to the same increase they gave up 
the fight and shut down. 

The smaller mines, which are remarkably inefficient, suffer 
more than others from the 5 per cent. increase in day wage. 
It is easy to see that if the coal could be obtained without 
day hands there would be no 5 per cent. increase to pay, and 
consequently that part of the advance would not affect the 
mine in question. Similarly therefore it is easy to realize 
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that a mine which has few day hands suffers least from the 
increase in the rating of day work. The central Illinois 
mines also have to pay more for dead work, as they have 
more of it than the southern Illinois mines, and the 5 per 
cent. increase in that item also militates against their ability 
to continue in operation. 


More West Virginia Mines Have Raised Wages 


Then there is the demoralizing effect of the keen West 
Virginia competition. If all the companies in West Virginia 
would do as well as the New River and Winding Gulf sec- 
tion—and not a few have—little complaint could be made, for 
the wage of pick miners has been raised from 40ec. to 438c. 
per ton, or 7% per cent. 

The wage of machine loaders was increased 1.8c. per ton, 
from 30c. to 31.8c. Whether that is the equivalent of the 
rise in the area covered by the McAlpin agreement is not so’ 
clear. But the miners who cut the coal get the 5 per cent. 
increase for day labor, and all dead work, yardage and day- 
work are similarly granted a 5 per cent. increase. 

Of course it would be better if the advance were identical 
per hour in cents instead of the same merely in percentage, 
but the New River and Winding Gulf region could only be 
expected to imitate the McAlpin agreement, as written, and 
the operators did it as promptly and faithfully as could be ex- 
pected. In the future the miners had better not give them a 
rule which, followed strictly, permits them ‘to steal a slight 
advantage over their competitors in neighboring states. How- 
ever, the improvement in their position will be slight and con- 
gratulations are to be extended to them for taking the stand 
they did. 


Idleness Caused By Strike Which Never Came 


But large numbers of central Illinois mines have closed. 
Whether such idleness was justified or not by the changes 
proposed, it was amply excused by the conditions from which 
the operators have for a long time suffered. Furthermore, 
according to Duncan McDonald, of Springfield, the secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers of Illinois, practically 
50 per cent. of the mines of Illinois closed for two weeks to 
two months on Apr. 1. They have no orders and they will 
probably receive none till the present stocks, which were 
collected preparatory to a strike, have been used up. The 
fault is not with the miners, for they are willing to work if 
they are given an opportunity. 

In Pennsylvania the miners of the collieries owned by an 
affiliation of the Lackawanna Steel Co., the Ellsworth Col- 
lieries Co., have been striking in violation of the resolu- 
tions of the union as voted at the Indianapolis convention. 
The company has its mines near an arbitrary line drawn by 
the union and operators and supposed to separate the thick 
from the thin coal in the Pittsburgh bed. The line makes no 
pretension of being a close index of coal thickness, and the 
ruling is that all coal opened north of the line is in the thin 
vein and all coal opened south of it is a part of thick-vein 
territory—the emphasis being on the word “opened.” A shaft 
on the north side of the line confers on all the coal which 
is hoisted in it the quality of “thinness,” even though it is 
mined south of the line. 


Ellsworth Collieries Co. Locks Out Miners 


Looking at the map in ‘Coal Age,” Vol. 1, p. 36, it will 
be noticed that all the mines of the Ellsworth Collieries Co. 
and Acme 1 and 2 of the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. 
are south of this important line of division, as well as the 
mines of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co. The miners of the 
Ellsworth Collieries Co. are anxious to be included in the 
thin-vein district and are desirous of receiving the thin- 
vein price, and they appear to have hoped that this readjust- 
ment would receive consideration from the scale makers. 

It will be remembered that on Feb. 1 the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. increased wages about 8 per cent. This was reported as 
a 10 per cent. increase. The Ellsworth Collieries Co. at 
that time voluntarily conceded an increase of the higher per- 
centage, which later proved not to be as much of an increase 
as the machine miners of the region received 10 weeks later 
in conference at the McAlpin Hotel, New York City. But the 
company showed its excellent intentions and undoubtedly, 
as it is running a union mine, it is now prepared to pay a 
rate in line with the McAlpin agreement. 

It does not, however, view with approval any attempt 
to make it pay the additional 5.69c., which is the differential 
formerly existing between the thick- and thin-vein regions. 
The area to the north is called the ‘“third-pool field” because 
it lies between locks 3 and 4 on the Monongahela River, and 
the demand of the miners is stated as being for the “third- 
pool wage scale.” 

There has been more or less trouble since Apr. 1, when 
the new scale was to become operative, and on Apr. 8 there 
was a meeting of the Ellsworth and Cokeburg miners, which 
President Van Bittner, of district No. 5 attended. As a result 
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of that meeting the company decided to close the mines down 
and shut the men out indefinitely. The Acme mines of the 
Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co., at Bentleyville, were 
closed by a strike, but they resumed work on Apr. 17, the 
miners not receiving their demands. 

The Ellsworth companies are fully justified in their lock- 


out. They are doubtless willing to stand by the increases 
provided in the McAlpin agreement. Looking that instrument 
over carefully, however, as reported in full on page 502 of 


“Coal Age,’ no reference will be found to the thick-vein 
coal, although the thin vein is frequently mentioned. 

Of course Hazel Kirk and the mines near the mouth of 
Pigeon Creek, which are in the thin-vein district, did not 
remain idle long after Apr. 1. The Clyde and Fredericktown 
mines and Vesta No. 4 in California, which are in the thick- 
vein region but on the Monongahela River, not on Pigeon 
Creek, were also idle for a few days. The Crescent mine at 
California has been idle now for two months. 


Nonunion Miners Strike for Recognition 


In several nonunion sections there has been much dis- 
affection. Thus 88 mines were closed down by strikes in 
the Allegheny and Kiskiminetas valleys and the vicinity. 
As a result, 8,000 miners were idle, and mills and furnaces 
anticipated that they might be obliged to close down also. 
The miners want an 8-hr. working day, recognition of the 
union and a joint conference with the operators. The Ford 
Collieries Co., which is one of the largest of the companies 
affected, speedily signed the agreement to recognize the union 
and concede the 8-hr. day. The Bessemer Coal and Coke Co., 
of Curtisville, made a similar concession. 

The strike has been recognized officially by the United 
Mine Workers of America through Van Bittner, the president 
of the district. The mines tied up are located at Cheswick, 
Valley Camp, New Kensington, Creighton, Hites and Leech- 
burg. 

The operators have been disposed to grant the demands 
of the strikers because business is so brisk that they do not 
like to face a long suspension. It is likely that in western 
Pennsylvania the union will make large gains this year. The 
success in increasing wages 5.39c. per ton, or about 12 per 
cent., will tell in its favor. 


Still Apart im HocKing Valley 


The meetings of the joint scale committee of operators 
and miners in the Hocking Valley, which convened at Logan, 
Ohio, on Apr. 10, adjourned on Apr. 14, until Apr. 17, without 
accomplishing anything of note. The first part of last week 
was spent in naming the subcommittees and in organizing. 

The operators’ representatives on the committee are J. M. 
Roan, representing the Sunday Creek-Continental interests; F. 
S. Knox, representing the New Pittsburgh Coal Co.; L. D. Poston, 
the Poston Consolidated Coal Co.; James Allen, the Cannelville 
Coal Co., and T. C. Morris, the New York Coal Co. 

Demands were submitted by both the miners and operators. 
Opposite sides have been taken on a number of issues. There 
is no dispute on the question of advancing the day wage 5 
per cent., and all that remains is to figure out the exact wage 
under the new scale. 

But strenuous objection was imposed against the demand 
of the operators that the eastern Ohio rule concerning strikes 
should be adopted. That rule provides for a fine of $1 per day 
per man who strikes illegally. Only one cause for a strike 
is exempted from this rule—when the operator refuses to pay 
on the regular payday without sufficient explanation. All 
other grievances must be settled by arbitration without a 
suspension of work. The rule has worked well in eastern 
Ohio, and the operators are insisting upon its adoption in the 
Hocking Valley region. 

The operators also want more stringent rules concerning 
the loading of dirty coal. A better system of fines and dock- 
ing for the loading of dirt is one of the demands of the opera- 
tors. On the whole it appears that an agreement may be 
reached within a week or ten days. 


Exemption from Military Service in Great Britain is 
frequently based on unusual features. Recently a novel ap- 
plication for exemption for an attested single man was made 
by some 350 of the miners so that he could continue to re- 
pair and overhaul their cycles. It was shown that the eycle 
repairer saved from 30 to 40 shifts per week, and so helped to 
get more coal than he would underground, although a skilled 
miner. Formerly miners were kept from the pit because of 
the breakdown of their machines, but since the cycle re- 
pairer was installed this had been obviated. 
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Coal Strip-Pit Scale im Ohio 


Unfortunately coal stripping in the bituminous regions 
is not carried on to the depth that will later be practiced, 
and in most cases, consequently, it is extremely success- 
ful. The profits have been large and the competition with 
rival methods of mining has been severe. 

The companies which are equipped and obliged by con- 
ditions to extract coal by undermining methods are nat- 
urally somewhat antagonistic to a form of mining which 
can compete so strongly with them in the market. The 
miners who are made idle by the progress of surface 
mining are similarly displeased. 

All kinds of complaints are made that strip-pit mining 
is spoiling land values despite the fact that the value of 
the coal obtained is far greater than the price for which 
the land would sell if the coal were not there. 

If coal so shallow were mined by underground methods 
the fuel would only be recovered in part and the land 
above it would be irretrievably spoiled because it would 
be turned into a series of cave holes; it would be unsafe 
for any animal or man to travel over it and it would 
be drained of its natural moisture. 

On the other hand the steam shovel by turning over the 
land in many cases will improve it and will cause its 
mineral values to be more available for plant life. Of 
course where the material is rocky such a result is not 
obtained. 

Moreover the natural waters are not removed and the 
surface is made perfectly safe. Perhaps later it may be 
possible to arrange that a sufficient layer of nitrogenized 
soil is replaced on the top of excavated material so as to 
make the ground retain all the advantages of age with 
the rejuvenescence resulting from the deep ploughing of 
the steam shovel. 

Unfortunately, as profits have been high, there has been 
a necessity to save the present situation for the miners 
and operators near the strip pits. They naturally look 
at the situation very close home. It is not safe to argue 
with them that deeper stripping will mean decreased 
profits for the strippers and will keep strip-pit miners 
from taking the business from subsurface workers. 

The problem is a bitter one now and as a result the 
miners have been trying to secure such day wages 
for the strippers as will be high enough to curb the 
progress of the stripping industry in which wages would 
normally be quite low because in it laborers can engage 
efficiently without any knowledge of either mining or 
the English language. Consequently riots have arisen in 
Ohio, and at last a new scale has been signed which it 
is to be hoped is not high enough to put an end to the 
continued progress of the strip-pit industry, a form of 
mining which is showing steady growth. 

This type of mining can be supervised; it can therefore 
be worked by day labor with advantage and the strip-pit 
operator can obtain the benefit of all the efforts he puts 
forth to secure efficiency. So there is rapid progress; 
larger and larger shovels are bought, and no one knows 


just how cheaply overburden may be removed after awhile 
or how many feet of earth will be excavated per ton of 
coal ‘retrieved. 

The owner of a coal property with sufficient capital, a 
genius for efficiency and an ability to captain his labor 
successfully can win out at strip-pit mining, whereas in 
the underground he is hampered on all sides. The wage 
scale fixes for the underground operator the price of 
extracting a ton of coal, and try as he will he cannot 
change it more than a few cents. But in strip-pit mining 
the wage scale can be offset by efficiency, larger equip- 
ment and better methods, and depth within reason seems 
so far not to mean greater cost, but only a resort to 
more intelligent methods. 

Of course there is a limit to this meeting of needs by 
adroit mechanical scheming, and the cost of .strip-pit 
mining will at last rise, owing to depth and hardness of 
measures, so that the cost of stripping will be little 
lower than that of removing the coal by underground 
mining methods. It will be a pity if an undue wage scale 
should make that limit of depth less profound than could 
be compassed with a more normal wage. 

Tinkering with Wage Tarififs 


It is interesting to note that in the Pittsburgh district 
the miners in the thick coal want thin-coal pay, and . 
in central Illinois the thin-coal miners want their rate 
equalized with that in force in the thick coal, whereas 
in the central Pennsylvania district it was declared that 
this is unfair, that coal from 3 ft. to 314 ft. should 
pay 3c. per ton more and coal 3 ft. or less should pay 
a further differential of 2c. 

However, the central Pennsylvania protocol just signed 
does not make the changes suggested. It merely recog- 
nizes the fact that certain Bennetts Branch mines have a 
higher scale than that ordered for the rest of the region 
and it affirms that differential already long established. 

The miners whipsaw on this subject of equality of 
price and equality of earning opportunity. They would 
raise the easily mined coal to a level with the coal which 
is difficult to mine on the ground that this equalizes 
both in the market and that the companies with the 
better coal can better afford to pay the higher price. 
Then they raise the thin-coal price to a higher figure 
because more labor is involved in extracting such coal. 
As a result of the whipsawing, trade shifts around from 
one section to another, and men are idle, while their 
homes depreciate in value. Such changes in scale are as 
unsettling as changes in the tariff, and no ideal arrange- 
ment is ever reached. 

The trouble is that there is always much logic possible 
to justify either change, but it should not be forgotten 
that there is a more imperative logic which condemns 
tinkering with the wage tariff. 

The justice which is regarded by the miners as ideal, 
and which by economic readjustments evicts families 
from rented homes and renders unsalable those they have 
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erected, is perhaps in accord with reason, but none the 
less cruel and unsatisfactory. When will the miner be 
satisfied to let the industry rest? Statesmen rightly 
claim that we disturb the country every four years when 
we elect a new President. Even more rightly it may be 
contended that the miners try to uproot the whole 
industry by scale modifications every two years. 

With varying mind as to what is justice, why not let 
matters remain as they are? Communities mining low 
coal in Pennsylvania at a price roughly equal to the 
cost of extracting thick coal have a right to go’ on 
existing in the future as in the past. The thick-vein 
district in Illinois must not be handicapped unduly by 
equality of wage with the thin-vein district or it may 
not be able to overcome the difficulties arising from its 
greater remoteness from the market. It is certain that 
in Williamson and Franklin Counties, where the coal is 
thick and the rate lower, there has been no great amount 
of prosperity of late. A slight readjustment might do no 
harm, but past experience is against such changes, which 
too often bring much suffering in their train. 

Certainly central Pennsylvania operators mining thin 
coal should not be penalized by an unequal increase 
in rate. They are barely able to keep working now. 
It is not excessive royalties, highly priced lands or big 
bond issues which keep them poor, for the Clearfield 
region knows nothing of such conditions. It is the 
difficult natural conditions which hamper them, and a 
readjustment in the wage scale unfavorable to these 
operators is surely to be reprobated, not alone because 
it is unjust to the operators but because it is inopportune 
for the mine worker. 

Everyone must rejoice that the protocol which the 
scale committee has accepted does not provide for differ- 
entials which would have made work in the Clearfield dis- 
trict even more unremunerative and irregular than it has 
heen in the past. 
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Lake Coal Season Prospects 


There is certainly considerable conflict in the state- 
ments made by various observers as to prospects for iron 
ore and coal movement on the Great Lakes this season. 
Iron-ore interests have repeatedly asserted that the Lake 
fleet would be unable to bring down all the ore required, 
and if that were the case the prospects for coal ship- 
ments would be far from bright. The coal absolutely 
needed would probably be moved, but with the high 
freights incident to a positive shortage of shipping fa- 
cilities there would be no disposition to accumulate any 
coal stocks at the head of the Lakes, and plans might 
be so restricted that even the coal absolutely needed 
would not be fully provided. 

A study of the blast-furnace situation indicates that 
the higher of the estimates as to iron-ore requirements 
are altogether too high. It has been suggested, for in- 
stance, that the Lake fleet might be called upon to bring 
down 70,000,000 tons of iron ore this season. This it 
could not do, even though more than half the boats made 
the up trip without coal cargoes. 

But 70,000,000 tons is altogether an excessive estimate 
for iron ore. The United States is now making pig iron 
at the rate of 40,000,000 tons a year, and the question 
is not whether the furnaces can do better, given the ore, 
but whether they can maintain the rate, seeing that from 
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time to time stacks must go out for relining. Com- 
paring Lake Superior iron-ore shipments and pig-iron 
production during the past five years, it develops that 
a 40,000,000 ton rate in pig iron would correspond with 
59,000,000 tons of iron-ore movement down the Lakes, 
other things being equal. With the curtailment in iron- 
ore imports and the fact that producing districts outside 
the Lake Superior region cannot very largely increase 
their output, the requirements in Lake ore can hardly 
be much over 60,000,000 tons. . 

Such a tonnage the Lake fleet can probably handle, and 
still carry as much coal on return trips as may be de- 
sired. The tonnage of the Lake fleet has not lately been 
increased, it is true; for most of the small vessels, per- 
haps all that could get through the short locks of the 
Welland Canal, have gone out to the ocean, and a few 
large vessels have been lost. Past performance, however, 
has not been equal to the real capacity of the vessels, 
as the starts have usually been slow and the closings fre- 
quently early. 

This week the Canadian Government started the car- 
ferry steamer “Algomah” as an ice breaker in the Soo 
River, and other vessels are breaking the ice in other 
channels, while all vessel owners are anxious to start their 
first trips at the earliest hour. The season’s freight 
movement will undoubtedly be much larger, in propor- 
tion to vessel tonnage, than ever before. As a sugges- 
tion of the possibilities that lie in an early start and a 
late close, it may be noted that in 1913, the banner year 
for Lake ore movement, with a season total of 49,070,478 
tons, the monthly movement, in the order of tonnage, was 
as follows: July, 8,204,416; June, 7,974,444; August, 
7,677,601; May, 7,284,212; September, 7,258,413; Octo- 
ber, 6,526,103; November, 3,270,958; April, 866,386; 
December, 18,545. 

Some of the lean months, shown above, were undoubt- 
edly leaner than necessary. As a matter of fact, although 
ihe 1913 total was greater than the movements in either 
1912 or 1915, the tonnage in each of the months August, 
September, October and November was less in 1913 than 
in either 1912 or 1915. 

It has been the rule rather than the exception for Lake 
coal shipments to fall below the tonnages predicted at 
ihe opening of a season, yet there is good reason for the 
prediction made by a well-posted observer that the Lake 
coal movement this year will be close to 32,000,000 
tons. This would be between one-fourth and one-third 
larger than the average movement in the past three 
years. 

As the steel industry expands and grows to the North- 
west, its coal requirements, to be taken over the Lake 
route, are expanding. There is the United States Steel 
Corporation’s new plant near Duluth, operated as the 
Minnesota Steel Co., which went into operation about 
the first of the year. The plant has 90 byproduct coke 
ovens, requiring close to 500,000 tons of coal a year, be- 
sides which there are fuel requirements for the steel 
works. The Inland Steel Co.’s requirements are esti- 
mated as high as a million tons a year. It has 96 by- 
product ovens at present, and is building 44 more to 
provide for a third blast furnace under construction. For 
the steel industry to operate full in the next twelve- 
month there will probably be required 2,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000 tons more coal to be taken up the Lakes than in any 
previous season for this purpose. 
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Some Adjuncts to Efficiency 
im Coal Mining 
By Lucius Witiarp* 





SYNOPSIS—Miners in the little town of Roslyn 
(population under 4,000) raise $6,000 to rebuild 
clubhouse. The Northwestern Improvement Co. 
contributes $4,000 additional. Unlike the former 
clubhouse, which in its decline catered solely to the 
officials, this new building extends a real, un- 
questioned welcome to all comers. 





“The best soft coal in Washington” is said to be in 
the six-mile vein high up on the eastern slope of the 
Cascades. It belongs to the Northwestern Improvement 


Co., with its center at the town of Roslyn. 

Every coal operator knows the necessity of protecting 
from unnecessary wear and depreciation whatever equip- 
ment or machinery of any sort is used in his business. 
The “N. W. I.” has discovered by actual working ex- 
perience that to extend this policy to the human factor 
is to increase the producing capacity of its plant and to 


the employees from cities and towns and would enrich 
somewhat the barren lives of these men, upon whose 
labors the complicated structure of Twentieth Century 
industry depends. 

Mr. Bush organized a club and had a clubhouse built. 
He energized the institution with his own enthusiasm 
and genius for organization. As long as he remained 
it thrived, but it testified to the power of his personality 
by taking the down grade as soon as he left. The breath 
was about to depart from the club when the Industrial 
Young Men’s Christian Association was called upon to 
aid in the work of resuscitation. 

The coal operator who yearly sends his check to the 
Y. M. C. A. of his home city and lets his knowledge of 
the association stop there has usually little grasp of the 
work of the industrial branch. It might be described 
as the “secular arm” of the association, since its work 
has to do with all the practical and commonplace activities 
of human life in the logging camp, the mines, the irri- 
gation projects and on the railroads. 

A young and energetic general secretary of the in- 
dustrial department of the Y. M. C. A. was put in charge 
of the club. He found a convenient, roomy clubhouse 





LIKE TOO MANY OF OUR MINING BUILDINGS, THE NORTHWESTERN IMPROVEMENT CO.’S CLUB AT ROSLYN, 
NOW REPLACED, WAS A PLAIN BARN-LIKE STRUCTURE 


reduce the possibilities that friction will hinder effectual 
operation and replace harmony by discontent and ill will. 

Though machinery has supplanted the “hand” in many 
branches of industry and to a certain extent in coal- 
mining, the “hand” is still an absolute necessity, unless 
the coal is to remain where the great chemist Nature 
made and placed it—in the ground. This fact, the com- 
pany decided, made it a matter of business economy to 
protect the “hand” from unnecessary wear and tear and 
avoidable depreciation, precisely as is done with other 
working equipment. 

When B. F. Bush took the position of superintendent 
of the Northwestern Improvement Co., he saw that this 
loss could be reduced considerably by a plan for club 
life which would compensate for the enforced exile of 
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with athletic, recreational and other facilities for the 
physical and mental well-being of the members. One 
obstacle which lay in the secretary’s path, however, had 
grown up during the temporary decadence of the club. 
He found that those who had been enjoying most thor- 
oughly the advantages of the organization were those 
who perhaps needed them least—men known to the miners 
as “the white-collared bunch.” Quite a line of cleavage 
was forming which would have been fatal to the best 
interests of the club and contrary to the moving spirit 
of an industrial Y. M. C. A., which is absolute equality 
for all its members. 

To the credit of the general secretary placed in charge 
of the Roslyn Y. M. C. A. it can be said that the good 
leaven of democracy soon leavened the whole lump and 
the “white collared” fears of the miners were entirely re- 
moved. These secretaries dress much like the men they 
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FOREIGN-BORN MINERS IN ATTENDANCE AT NIGHT 
SCHOOL AT ROSLYN Y. M. C. A. 


serve and radiate an atmosphere of understanding and 
fraternal good feeling which cannot be mistaken. 

One breezy October night about three years ago the 
clubhouse took fire and burned almost entirely down, so 
that it had to be rebuilt if the men were to continue 
their associated activities. 

The company had invested $4,000 in the club property. 
To meet this unexpected contingency, they agreed to 
turn that amount over to the employees if they would 
raise the amount to $10,000. In ten days this was done. 
Just a year from the day the old clubhouse went up in 
smoke, the roomy, complete new clubhouse was opened 
for use, which is fair enough proof that the men liked 
their club. 

The accompanying illustration shows the good lines and 
ample space of the new building. It is situated in the 
little coal town of Roslyn, where it is a blessing, not 
only to the men who work in the mines, but to their 
wives and children, and to the entire community as well. 
If a short study were made of the activities that go on 
within these four walls it would reveal how rich in 
human-welfare possibilities they are. The gymnasium 
activities for one year included gymnasium classes for 
business men, seniors, juniors and ladies; group games 


A MORE HOMELIKE INSTITUTION REPLACES THE 
OLD BARRACK-LIKE BUILDING 


for each; basketball (seven teams practicing once or 
twice a week); wrestling exhibitions; boxing; athletic 
tests; indoor baseball (regular and Swedish) ; recreation 
nights, games, “Skin the Snake,” etc.; basketball night. 

The association stands for clean, square sport. These 
games and contests had the interest of the entire com- 
munity and the active participation of many. It is easy 
to see what a wholesome, energizing effect they must 
exert upon the town. 

The clubhouse is also the center for social gatherings, 
io which come not only the members of the club but 
nonmembers, men, women and children. Lecturers upon 
topics of general interest are engaged by the committee 
in charge of the lyceum department. Another phase of 
work is the finding of employment for those who need 
it. This is done by the secretary, in communication with 
mining men and with engineers in the reclamation sery- 
ice. There is a library in the clubhouse of 1,500 volumes— 
history, travel, technical subjects, matter suited to chil- 
dren, fiction, ete.—with about 500 borrowers in the town 
of Roslyn. A long line of these can be seen every day 
during hours of delivery. It is the only public library 
in the town and so fills a need not only of the miners but 
of the whole community. 





THE “MELTING POT’ AT WORK AT ROSLYN, WASH., CONVERTING CHILDREN OF 23 NATIONALITIES INTO 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 


1, Italian; 2, American; 3, Austrian; 4, Polish; 5, Scotch; 6, Welsh; 7, French; 8, Lithuanian; 9, Hungarian; 10, German; 


11, Montenegrin; 12, Slav; 18, Russian; 14, Norwegian; _ 
21, English; 22, Dutch; 23, Norwegian; 24, Swede; 25, Bohemian 


15, Finn; 16, 


Syrian; 17, Czech; 18, Negro; 19, Swiss; 20, Irish; 
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Of especial interest to the coal operator is the fact 
that these employees are taught intelligent safety-first 
methods. Hundreds are reading the books about “Mine 
Accidents and Their Prevention,” while the raising of 
their physical efficiency, the quickening of their mental 
capacity, through athletic exercise, games of skill and 
opportunity for thorough, comfortable bathing, make 
them better, more dependable employees. 

Over and above all this is the care taken of and the edu- 
cation given to the immigrant. The illustration shows 
children of 25 different nationalities who are receiving 
a welcome at the Roslyn Industrial Y. M. C. A. Think 
what it will mean to these little wanderers from other 
lands to have the books, the games, the teaching, the 
social life this club gives them, and think what it means 
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The other contestants secured place and points as follows: 
(5) Miami Coal Co., No. 2, 92.9 points; (6) Jackson Hill, No. 1, 
92.4 points; (7) Clinton Coal Co., No. 2, 91.9 points; (8) Dearing 
Coal Co., No. 8, 91.2 points; (9) Miami Coal Co., No. 3, 90 points; 
(10) Miami Coal Co., No. 1, 90 points; (11) Jacksonville, No. 1 
86.5 points; (12) Jacksonville, No. 2, 
High 
points. 


> 


84.4 points; (13) Clinton 
School, 83.3 points; (14) Clinton Grade School, 80.3 


The girls’ team, which took part in only six events, 
scored 89.3 per cent., and thus would have ranked 
eleventh had they been in competition with the rest. 
Each received a dress and a broom. The team which took 
ninth place consisted of trapper boys. They tied with 
Miami Coal Co. No. 1 team, and a further contest was 
needed to determine their rightful place. 

Dr. W. A. Lynott, mine surgeon of the Bureau of 
Mines, was the chief judge and was assisted by several 





ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE CLUB AFTER THE 
FIRE HAD SWEPT OVER IT 


to the country at large to have them by this means be- 
coming useful and happy citizens of their adopted country. 

It would hardly be possible for an enterprising coal 
operator to investigate the miners’ Industrial Y. M. C. A. 
of the Northwestern Investment Co. at Roslyn without 
feeling that his own people would be benefited by such 
an association and his own prosperity enhanced. 

The Northwestern work of the association is in charge 
of John A. Goodell, international industrial secretary, 
with headquarters at 306 Y. M. C. A., Portland, Ore. 

FirsteAid Meet, Clinton, Ind. 


The Indiana miners are such enthusiastic advocates 
of first-aid that they do not-wait for fair skies and the 
open field, but crowd into a hall in the rain and hold 
their matches. - Nothing seems to dampen their interest 
in this newest of sports, which combines help with 
pleasure and philanthropy with joy of competition. 

A celebration was held in honor of the establishment 
of the 8-hr. day in the bituminous fields on the day 
dedicated to that principle, Apr. 1, and the crowning 
event of the festal occasion was a first-aid contest. It 
was held in the Dies Hall, of Clinton, Ind., commencing 
at 2 p.m. and lasted till near midnight, except for an 


intermission at the hour for supper. 


The Bunsen Coal Co. No. 4 team, George McNair, captain, 
took first prize of 6 gold medals, to which were added 6 special 
bronze medals donated by the National Safety Council and a 
lot in the village of Universal. The score was 95 per cent. 

The Clinton Coal Co.’s No. 1 team, W. Burton, captain, was 
only a tenth of a point behind, and though much deserving, 
only succeeded in obtaining second place, 6 silver medals and 
6 boxes of cigars. The Miami Coal Co. No. 4 team, Ed Lap- 
worth, captain, made a score of 94.5, only four-tenths of a 
point less than the Clinton Coal Co. To their credit fell 6 
bronze medals and 6 boxes of cigars. The fourth team was 
that of the Bunsen Coal Co. No. 5, with a rating of 94.3, 


HOW THE MINE WORKERS, OLD AND YOUNG, WORKED 


TO REPLACE THE BURNED BUILDING 


Terre Haute doctors. Each of the ten events was 
written up so as to visualize a scene in which somebody 
had violated a rule of safety and thus it brought home 
to everyone what opportunities there were to make such 
first aid unnecessary. 

Thus event No. 7 reads: 

Miner having left shot, goes out and then returns for a 
dull pick. While in the room the shot goes off, and the man 
sustains a simple fracture of the right side 4 in. below the hip, 
a severe laceration in the center of the upper hip and of the 
right ear. Treat and carry 30 ft. on a stretcher. 

This plan is quite usual in the Middle West, and the 
idea is worthy of imitation elsewhere. The event provides 
an admonition in safety as well as a problem in first aid. 

Supper was provided for the contestants, but the 
general public supped at home. In the evening a meeting 
was held with Dr. August F. Knoefel, of the National 
Safety Council, in the chair. The speakers included 
City Attorney Mark W. Lyday, representing the town 
of Clinton; Robert Smith, of West Terre Haute, repre- 
senting the operators; Dr. Lynott; representing the 
Federal Bureau of Mines; Dr. Worrel, an eye specialist 
of Terre Haute; W. D. Ryan, of the Bureau of Mines, 
and Charles Fox, of the state bureau of mine inspection. 
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High Schools To B 
in Colorado Villages 


High-school education is to be provided for miners’ 
children in Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. villages. Con- 
fronted by the problem of making provision for children 
who had finished the common-school course and were 
ready for high school, but whose parents in many cases 
were unable to send them away from home, the company 
has decided to take the high school into the mine villages, 
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OSGOOD SCHOOL AT ROUSE, COLO. 


This decision was reached at a conference held at 
Trinidad on Mar. 17. The meeting was called on the 
initiative of the joint committee on recreation and 
education in the Trinidad district provided under the 
industrial representation plan put into effect by the 
company and its employees following the visit to Colorado 
last fall of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The conference 
was attended by members of the school boards having 
charge of the schools in Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 
villages located in Las Animas County. Officers of the 
company and County Superintendent Floyd, of Las Ani- 
mas County, also were present and gave their hearty 
approval and support to the project. 

Discussion brought out the fact that at most of the 
company’s villages there are miners’ children who had 
finished the eighth grade work provided in the common 


schools. Most of these children are eager for more educa- 
tion. In some of the villages efforts are made to send 


them to the nearest large town, thus entailing considerable 
expense and often separating the children from their 
parents from week-end to week-end. At one camp— 
Rouse, in Huerfano County—the experiment has been 
tried of extending the school course to cover the first 
two years of the high school. 

After considerable discussion the conference voted to 
recommend to each school board in Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co. villages in Las Animas County that ninth and 
tenth grade instruction be provided. This covers the first 
two years of a high-school course. Some closely adjoin- 
ing villages probably will combine for their high-school 
work. Where this is not possible each mining town will 
have its own school. It is likely that several new buildings 
or additions to the present schools will be erected, and 
additional and higher paid teachers will be employed. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN AT THE CAMERON VILLAGE 
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At the conference, C. J. Hicks, executive assistant to 
President J. F. Welborn, told the assembled school 
directors that the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., which in 
most cases will have to bear practically all the expense 
from additional taxation, is heartily in favor of the 
junior high-school plan and will gladly bear its share of 
the cost. 

Do the Night Schools Pay ? 


Tie Nanticoke, Penn., School District, in announcing 
the closing exercises of the evening vocational classes held 
last \Vednesday, Apr. 12, in the High School Auditorium, 
called attention to the fact that of the 68 students who 
had taken and passed the state examination for mine 
foreman from 1913 to 1915 inclusive, 43 were already 
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Coal Production in Thousand Tons 
per Life lost inside Mines 


WALSH’S CHART SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN 
EDUCATION AND SAFETY 
in hetter-paying positions. The earnings of the students 
prior to examination were $33,760, and in the year end- 
ing April, 1916, they earned $47,530, an increase of 
$13,770, or 40 per cent. 

The Nanticoke District Mining Institute also is giving 
circulation to a chart, compiled by J. J. Walsh, state 
inspector, and here reproduced, showing the decrease in 
the death rate of the Tenth Anthracite District since 
1911 as an evidence of the value of education as a means 
of reducing fatalities. 

a 


Mine Foreman’s Walking Stieck—This has been used from 


time immemorial to measure the thickness of coal and test 
the roof. M. H. Fies in addressing the Alabama Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association said: “Isn’t it entirely practical for the 


safety boss and the mine foreman to carry a gage instead of 
the proverbial hickory walking stick. If the walking cane 
must persist in being the emblem of practicality and the 
badge of authority, why not make it serve a double purpose 
by cutting two gage notches in it? I know of no better 
resolutions that foremen can make than that they will stop 
walking by bad track in the hope of remembering to send 
the trackmen to it and will make a practice of more fre- 
quently gaging supposedly good track. Accidents due to 
bad tram roads are avoidable. Why not avoid them?” 3 


= 
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Safety from Trolley Accidents in Coal Mines—A. F. Elliott 
suggested the following rules to the Alabama Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association for safeguarding 250-volt trolley wires: 
(1) All trolley wire should be strung on the opposite side of 
the entry to that on which the rooms are turned so that men 
will not have to pass under the wire when entering their 
places. (2) Where wires cannot be so placed, the wire must 
be shielded opposite the room to prevent men from touching 
it with tools or when lifting cars onto the track. (3) Where 
there is much traffic, wires must be shielded. (4) Electric lo- 
comotives should have two trolley poles, and these should be 
so arranged that both cannot be made alive at the same time. 
(5) Water must be drained from haulage roads. (6) Roof 
must be shot to required height for trolley wires. (7) Em- 
ployees must use shoes at all times when in the mine. 


ay 
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The Curse im a Dead Mamn’s Eye 


Letter No, 1—In reading Coal Age, my attention has 
twice been arrested recently by the reference made to 
“the curse in a dead man’s eye.” The first reference 
appeared in “Extracts from a Superintendent’s Diary,” 
Coal Age, Feb. 5, p. 252, and the second was made by 
the writer of Letter No. 30 when speaking of the 
responsibilities of mine foremen, Mar. 11, p. 469. 

I thought it would be of interest, at least to those 
of literary inclination and perhaps to others, to know 
that this quotation is taken from Coleridge’s “Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” part IV, lines 33-36, which read 
as follows: 


An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high, 

But oh! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye. 


There is here much food for thought that will no 
doubt suggest further discussion, by arousing memories 
of sad experiences that might have been avoided had 
more time been spent in sober thought and_ reflection 
on the possible consequences of reckless acts that resulted 
in disaster. Ds Mig. 

New York City. 
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Ikefhcient Mime Foremen 


Letter No. 34—In going over my past experience in 
life and reflecting on the efforts of every mine official 
to be more progressive, I find that one must be efficient 
before he can become progressive. Coal operators do 
not need men who are inefficient. 

I recall the time when I started as a trapper boy in 
the mines 24 years ago. Since then I have filled almost 
every position in mining work. I did this from a de- 
sire to make myself efficient in every branch of the 
work, knowing that this would assist me in rising to a 
better position, and would at the same time benefit my 
employer. 

Speaking of efficiency I would say that a mine foreman 
may be strictly honest in all his dealings with his em- 
ployer and with the men in his charge. While he must 
watch every cent of outlay, he must also see that full time 
is given each man for the work he has performed. He 
must faithfully fulfill all his obligations and promises in 
order that he may retain the respect and confidence of 
his men. A mine foreman must not fail to make im- 
provements in ventilation, drainage and haulage whenever 
he believes the outlay will bring good returns. In the 
daily operation of the mine he must keep his eye con- 
stantly on every detail relating to the safety of the men. 
He must be quick to observe the first indication of 
danger at the working face and must instruct all work- 
men in regard to the necessity of caring for themselves 
and others. : 

An efficient mine foreman is a good organizer. He 
has the knack of putting the right man in the right place. 
It is no small task to match men, as they must usually 
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work together. It requires the exercise of the best judg- 
ment on the part of the foreman. To succeed well in con- 
trolling the men and avoiding the many troubles that arise 
in mines, a foreman must have a mild temper and a win- 
ning way that will draw men to him and make them his 
friends. By doing so he will often be able to avoid a 
local strike. A foreman must understand his superin- 
tendent, learn his nature so as to interpret his ways and 
manner, which will often avert trouble arising from mis- 
understanding each other. There should be perfect 
harmony between a superintendent and his foreman. 

T am glad to say that in our mines the superintendent 
requires every foreman to maintain a strict discipline, 
and he codperates with them to secure this end. He 
visits the mine almost every week and goes over the work 
with the foreman and his assistants. In some cases the 
foreman will take one district of the mine in the morning, 
his assistant taking the other district, and in the after- 
noon they will change, each taking the other’s district. 
By this means the foreman is able to keep in close touch 
with all the work and the safety of the men employed. 
Sometimes the foreman and his assistant will go together. 

If the same judgment was exercised by all superin- 
tendents and if they would not try to work the life out 
of the inside officials, as they often do, better results 
would be accomplished. When the foreman and his as- 
sistants are overworked, many things will frequently 
escape their notice, because they have not the time to 
make a close observation of each working place. The 
necessary supplies are often not on hand, and other im- 
portant details are overlooked or forgotten. Such a 
condition not only acts as a sprag to the output of the 
mine, but blinds the eye of the foreman to the safety 
of persons in his charge. 

In closing, permit me to say that efficiency is merely 
the exercise of common sense on the part of mine offi- 
clals, which leads them to codperate with each other, 
thereby producing greater economy and increasing the 
output of the mine. JoHN Buaey. 

Chambersville, Penn. 


The Miner and “Safety First’® 


Letter No. S—‘Safety First” is the slogan in many 
mines, and it is a very proper one—a good motto for 
every miner to adopt. There are numerous other mottoes 
equally as good. For example: “We expect all our em- 
ployees to help us make this mine safe;” “Stop, look 
and listen;” “This wire is charged;” “Beware of the 
trip;” “Shut this door behind you;” “Let every man 
try the roof in his place before starting to work and 
after firing a shot.” 

The following notice is often seen posted in mines, 
or one to a similar effect: “All persons are cautioned 
not to go into any old or abandoned workings, rooms or 
entries, unless authorized by the mine foreman or his 
assistant to do so, and he must then be accompanied by 
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another person. Any violation of this rule is liable to 
result in loss of life and property.” 

These rules and instructions are suggested by sound 
common-sense. I know of mines where all of the fore- 
going signs and more are posted throughout the mine, 
but the miners fail to live up to the rules and regulations, 
which are broken every day so many times that they have 
come to be regarded as a dead letter by most of the men. 

Again, there are mines where the men are allowed 
to wander about from place to place and ramble at will 
wherever they please, and no attempt is made to stop 
them. In some instances live wires are grounded at differ- 
ent points in the mine, and no effort is made to safeguard 
such places. In one particular mine where the venti- 
lation is very poor the air is not conducted to the working 
face, brattices and doors are broken down, and everything 
seems to be about six months behind the times. The 
miners are permitted to employ reckless methods of min- 
ing their coal. Indeed, it may be said that the manage- 
ment of that mine have a -hobby for creating danger 
instead of trying to promote safety. 

In other cases that I could mention there is a great 
waste of material sent into the mines. Many of the 
props are unfit to stand, being too small or crooked or 
having dry rot. In some places the men are working 
300 ft. ahead of the air, because doors that should have 
been put in six months before are still wanting. Hun- 
dreds of props le buried in the gob, and hundreds of 
feet of tracking, both wood and iron rails, left in aban- 
doned rooms and entries, have been covered by falls and 
lost. What can be expected of a mine where such con- 
ditions have been permitted to exist for years. Is it 
strange that many men have lost their lives in those 
mines, simply because of a lack of discipline and system 
on the part of the management? 

All that I have said describes truthfully the condition 
in one large mine, which is only one instance of many. 
Although this particular mine was placarded from one 
end to the other with safety signs and notices such as I 
have mentioned, the miners continued to do as they 
pleased. There was no discipline, because the superin- 
tendent, for fear of losing some of his men, would not 
permit the mine foreman to enforce the rules and regu- 
lations that were posted so prominently. The condition 
is much aggravated because there are many mine foremen 
and superintendents who stand ready to hire the men 
discharged from another mine for violation of safety rules. 
In the matter of blasting coal in some mines, the miners 
are permitted to shoot off the solid and at any old time 
when they are ready. 

Some time ago I was in charge of a large mine that 
was’ very dry and dusty. It was necessary for me to 
maintain discipline, and to do this I was compelled to 
discharge many men who persisted in violating safety 
rules. For a long time previous the mine had been per- 
mitted to run down. I remember calling the attention 
of the assistant mine foreman to an accumulation of 8 
or 10 tons of fine coal dust that I found in one place, 
when he remarked that, “That is nothing; other places 
are in much the same condition.” This mine also was 
placarded from one end to the other with safety signs 
and notices. 

In my experience I have known instances where it 
might be truthfully said: “Woe betide the man who 
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would attempt to introduce any radical reform in the 
mine. He would promptly lose his official head for such 
an attempt.” Let me ask, Where are we to look for 
safety first in the operation of a mine under such con- 
ditions? The first duty of a soldier is obedience, and 
the first duty of a miner is expressed in the words “safety 
first.’ He owes it to himself and his fellow workmen 
and to his wife and family, if he is married. Let mine 
foremen do their duty as men and spend their time in 
the mine, not merely going in to measure up yardage or 
dead work when this is required, but giving their whole 
attention to the instruction of their miners and seeing 
that they do not practice any bad habits in the shooting 
and mining of their coal, or knock out a timber to per- 
mit a machine to pass and fail to reset the post. 

There are many things that demand the mine foreman’s 
constant attention if he would improve the safety of the 
mine in his charge and reduce the accident list. It has 
been my good fortune that, during an experience of 18 or 
20 vears, I have had but one man killed by a fall of rock. 
Tt has always been my custom when a man was discovered 
doing something that was not right to instruct him in the 
proper way to perform the work. If my instructions were 
then disregarded, the man would be disciplined, and if 


‘that did not cure him of the practice, he would be dis- 


missed. Dismissing a man does not come easy at first, 
but the miners soon come to understand that the mine 
foreman who is firm and reasonable is working for their 
best interest and welfare and they will come to respect 
him. I consider that the dismissal of a constant wrong- 
doer is one of the best safety-first ideas that can be put 
in practice In a mine. 

In closing, permit me to say that if mine managers 
would support the superintendent, and the superintend- 
ent back up the mine foreman in enforcing the safety 
rules in a mine, regardless of whether or not a few men 
quit on that account, safety-first efforts and work will 
be more effective. An Otp War Horsz. 

Rock Forge, W. Va. 

Waste of Material in Mines 


Letter No, 8—The question of supply and waste of 
mine material is worthy of careful consideration, having 
as it does a direct bearing on the cost of production of 
the coal as well as the successful operation of a mine. 
The waste of material in some mines may be small at 
first, but if permitted to continue will grow and soon be- 
come an expensive item. 

Someone has said, “It is the small items that aggregate 
big things.” This is especially true when applied to the 
operation of an extensive coal mine. In different mines 
the items of expense and cost for supplies differ widely. 
Some mines, having their timber and sawmills conven- 
ient, saw their own ties, caps, boards and other material 
and in this way get their supplies at first cost, while 
at other mines not so favorably situated the timbers must 
be hauled long distances and other material purchased 
in the market at an advanced cost. Consequently, what 
would be considered expensive waste in the latter mine 
would not be so considered in the former. 

Many employees of mines will drift into wasteful habits 
if permitted to do so. Trackmen will soon get to think 
that they cannnot use a tie or spike the second time, 
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when in many instances these would answer every pur- 
pose as well as new ones, to say nothing of the saving 
effected in time and expense. In my experience as a 
miner and mine inspector I have observed almost enough 
material going to waste in some mines to have supplied 
another mine of the same size. Moreover, this liberal 
supply of material did not in any way increase the out- 
put or decrease the labor expense; but the general oper- 
ating expenses were necessarily much increased. I have 
also observed a few mines operated at the other extreme, 
where the needed supplies were not furnished, because 
of a wrong idea of economy on the part of an inefficient 
management, and where the added cost of such supplies 
would have materially reduced the cost of putting out 
the coal. 


For example, I have seen cars pulled on the ground 


and through mud for lack of material to make a track. 


No sober man will claim that such work means economy 
and good management. Drivers cannot bring coal to the 
sidings without track being laid. It is necessary to first 
supply the means to get the coal and the track on which 
to haul it, and then drivers can be expected and required 
to deliver it. Miners being compelled to leave their work- 
ing places for want of material to build a door or brattice 
to get air when the company needs their coal is poor 
economy. In fact it is generally more expensive in the 
end to withhold such supplies than to furnish them when 
first needed. Again, to allow miners to suffer for air for 
lack of a door or brattice, to the extent that they can 
do only half a day’s work and perform that at a great 
disadvantage, while plenty of material is going to waste 
nearby and the bratticeman is sitting on the siding wait- 
ing for new material which he has ordered from the out- 
side, is an expensive waste, but one that is frequently 
observed in too many mines. 

Miner, in his letter No. 16, Jan. 1, p.. 24, writing in 
regard to “Efficient Mine Foremen,” attributes the waste 
of mine supplies largely to the inefficiency of the foreman 
and his assistants. I agree with him in this conclusion. 
No one on the outside knows as well as the foreman what 
kind and how many supplies are really needed on the 
inside work. He is on the ground and has an oppor- 
tunity to know the true situation, and he can forbid 
the ordering of new material and the letting of material 
go to waste that can be used again. It appears to me 
that no one is more responsible than the foreman for 
the great waste of material that is steadily going on in 
some mines. It is every mine foreman’s duty, in the in- 
terest of his employer, to see that all mine supphes sent 
in are judiciously. used and none permitted to go to waste. 
Letter No. 1, Jan. 29, p. 217, by “Incog,” gives a good 
illustration of how material is many times wasted in 
coal mines. ‘ 

It is well to keep an accurate outside account of all 
material and supplies sent into the mine, but unless 
these supplies are closely watched by someone on the 
inside, such an accounting will not keep tracking from 
being covered up and lost by heavy roof falls, because it 
has not been removed in time from rooms that are fin- 
ished. Neither will it keep unused water pipe from being 
eaten by rust, nor boards, timbers and other material 
that coud be used again from rotting here and there 
throughout the mine. JoHN Ross. 

Dayton, Tenn. 
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Locating a Booster Fan 


Letter No. 4—I have just read Frank Kain, Jr.’s, letter 
No. 1, Coal Age, Apr. 8, p. 646, entitled “Locating a 
Booster Fan,” and in accepting the invitation given in the 
appended footnote to discuss this matter further, will say 
that I do not know where Mr. Kain gets his rule for deter- 
mining the capacity of two fans working tandem or in 
series. I believe he would have difficulty in deriving such 
a rule. 

In a proposition of this kind the results obtained will 
depend not only on the theory of air flow, but equally as 
much on the characteristics of the particular fans under 
discussion. If the fan in question is one of the recent 
multiblade or turbine type, we can safely assume that the 
pressure or water gage will be practically constant, 
within slight ranges of capacity, at a given speed. On 
this assumption, then, it is easily seen that two fans of 
equal dimensions, working in series at the same speed, 
will give a combined pressure or water gage double what 
would be given by one fan working alone. 

Then, assuming that one fan of this type will handle, 
say 30,000 cu.ft. of air per min. at 14-in. water gage, 
two such fans working in series should double that gage. 
And as the capacity of a mine for passing air varies as 
the square root of the water gage, it is easily seen that 
when the water gage is doubled, the quantity of air cir- 
culated will be increased in the ratio of the square root 
of 2; or in this case, the circulation produced by the 
two fans working in series and each having a capacity 
of 30,000 cu.ft. per min. at 14-in. water gage would be 


30,000 ¥2 = 30,000 & 1.41 = 42,300 ewft. per min. in- 
stead of 38,000 cu.ft., as calculated by Mr. Kain. 


PECULIARITIES OF Disk FANS 


In the particular case that prompted this discussion, 
however, a disk fan was used, and it happens that the 
characteristics of this type of fan are at marked variance 
with the turbine type mentioned. With a disk fan oper- 
ated at constant speed, an increase in capacity is marked 
by a drop in the pressure or water gage that the fan will 
produce. On this account, with the use of a disk fan 
under the assumed conditions, no. such increase in 
capacity can be obtained as would be expected in a fan 
of the turbine type. It may be stated that two disk fans 
of equal dimensions, operated in series at constant speed, 
would yield about 13 per cent. increase in capacity and 
approximately 28 per cent. increase in water gage over 
what one of these fans would produce when operated at 
the same speed alone. In order to double the water gage, 
in this case, it would be necessary to increase the speed 
of both fans. 

My calculations on one type of fan show that to obtain 
the quantity of air mentioned (42,300 cu.ft. per min.), 
the speed of the two fans would have to be increased about 
28 per cent., and the water gage would then be doubled. 
This would require an increase of about 72 per cent. in 
the power required to drive each fan—partly due to the 
fact that a larger quantity of air is handled at an in- 
ereased speed and partly because of a greater velocity of 
the air passing through the fan, thus creating a higher 
velocity head and resulting in a loss of efficiency in the 
fan. The figures I have given apply of course to the 
particular size and type of fan on which my calculations 
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are based. They would probably have to be altered to suit 
other sizes or makes of fans having different character- 
istics, but they serve, by way of comparison, to illustrate 
the points mentioned. 

For the sake of illustration, let us assume a mine 
ventilated in three splits whose lengths are in the ratio 
of 2:114:1. Then, with a fan handling 30,000 cu.ft. 
per min., the natural division of the air is as follows: 
Split 1, 8,400 cu-ft.; split 2, 9,700 cu.ft.; split 3, 11,900 
cu.ft. The quantity of air passing in each split, as given 
above, is calculated by the general formula: 
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) = 30,000, and for the several splits, J, 

i, = 1, we have, for the quantities passing in 
onal split, as follows: 
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Suppose, now it is desired to bring the capacity of No. 
1 split, which is the longest of these three splits of air, 
up to the capacity of No. 3 split, which is the shortest. 
To increase the quantity of air in No. 1 split from 8,400 
to 11,900 cu.ft. per min. would increase the water gage in 
proportion to the square of the quantity ratio, or 
(11,900/8,400)*? = 2. In other words, the water gage 
required to produce this circulation in split No. 1 must 
be doubled. In the same way, to increase the circulation 
in split No. 2 from 9,700 to 11,900 cu.ft. would require 
an increase in water gage in the ratio (11,900/9,700)? = 
1.5. That is to say, the water gage in No. 2 split must be 
increased 50 per cent. Assuming that a 14-in. water gage 
produces the required circulation (11,900 cu.ft.) in No. 3 
split, there will then be required a 1-in. water gage in 
split No. 1 and a %4-in. water gage in split No. 2 to 
equalize the three splits. 


CrorcE oF Two METHODS SUGGESTED 


Now, there are two ways of thus equalizing the circu- 
lation so that each split will pass 11,900 cu.ft of air. 

1. The speed of the fan must first be increased so as 
to pass the required total quantity of air (3 X& 11,900 = 
35,700 cu.ft.) under a 1-in. water gage. Regulators must 
then be placed in each of the shorter splits, Nos. 2 and 
3, leaving split No. 1 open or free. And since No. 1 split 
formerly passed 8,400 cu.ft. under a 14-in. gage, it will 
now pass the required 11,900 cu.ft. under twice that 
gage; because 8,400 V2 = 8,400 & 1.414 = 11,900 eu-tt. 
per min. 

The water gage, due to the regulator in split No. 2, is 
found by subtracting the natural water gage, or that due 
to friction, from the water gage produced by the fan 
(1 in.). The natural water gage varies as the square of 
the quantity of air in circulation, and is therefore 14 
(11,900/9,700)? = 34 in. The pressure due to the regu- 
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lator in this split is, then, 1 — 34 = 44 in. In split No. 
5 the required circulation (11,900 cu.ft.) was produced by 
a natural pressure of 14 in., and the pressure due to the 
regulator in this split is therefore 1 — 4% = 1% in. | 
linally, in producing this entire circulation, we have 
a fan handling a total of 35,700 cu.ft. of air per minute 
against a 1-in. water gage, requiring under ordinary con- 
ditions of efficiency say 10 hp. applied to the fan shaft. 

2. Another arrangement to equalize the circulation in 
these three splits, so that each split will pass the required 
quantity of air as before (11,900 cu.ft.), would be to use 
booster fans in Splits Nos. 1 and 2, while running the 
main fan at a speed to produce the required total quantity 
of air (35,700 cu.ft) under a 14-in. water gage. 

Jn this case, Split No. 3 will pass the required quantity 
of air under its own natural pressure, which is the pres- 
sure due to the main fan. Split No. 1 will require a 
booster fan that will increase the water gage produced 
by the main fan (1% in.) so as to give a total of 1 in., 
which is the natural water gage required to produce 11,- 
900 cu.ft. inthis split. 

Likewise, in Split No. 2 there will be required 
hooster fan that will increase the water gage due to the 
main fan (1% in.) to the natural water gage required to 
produce the same circulation in that split. In other 
words, the booster in this split must give a 14-in. water 
eage, which added to the gage due to the main fan gives 
84-In. gage required here. 

As stated previously, the characteristic of the disk fans 

mployed as boosters in this case is that as the quantity 

of air required is increased, the water gage drops. On 
this account, while both of the boosters in Splits Nos. 1 
and 2 will be smaller fans than the main fan, the booster 
in Split No. 2 will require to be larger than the booster 
in Split No. 1, because it must produce the same quantity 
of air under a lower water gage. 

In the last-mentioned arrangement, the combined 
horsepower of the main fan and the two boosters would 
he 814 hp., or 20 per cent. less than would be required for 
a single fan at the higher water gage. The following 
inble gives these figures in condensed form: 
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Cu.Ft. Min. W.G. Size Fan R.p.M. Hp. 

Main® ane) eee eee 35,700 1% in. 66 in. 400 5% 
Booster No. 1 split... 11,900 % in 38 in. 825 2 
Booster No, 2 split... 11,900 4 in. 48 in. 425 al 

Total ......ch sus oa eads © oldle pails Sle et enna ere 

The foregoing discussion is not intended to be con- 


strued as a recommendation, but is given as an analysis 
of certain assumed conditions. Many operators would 
prefer to use the single fan in spite of the slight saving 
in power which might be effected by employing boosters. 
The use of this type of fan, however, is so common nowa- 
days, especially in drift mines and particularly in West 
Virginia fields where water gages are low, and in early 
development work in mines in other localities, that it 
seems a discussion of. this nature is opportune and may be 
of profit. 

One thing, however, is at once apparent; namely, the 
selection of the suitable size for a booster fan has no rela- 
tion to the size of the main fan, but is dependent on the 
amount of air to be handled through the particular work- 
ings it is intended to ventilate and the increment in water 
gage which that particular split requires to produce the 
desired capacity. W. A. Rows, 

District Sales Manager, American Blower Co. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Examinations im Illinois 


Kindly answer the following questions: 1. What 
knowledge must a person have of coal mining, mathe- 
matics, geology, surveying and mining machinery before 
he can take the examination for fireboss or mine foreman, 
first or second grade, in Illinois? 2. How many years’ 
experience in mining are required, and must a foreigner 
first obtain citizenship papers ? G. F. Lisrez. 

Peru, Ill. 


A mine foreman in Illinois is called “mine manager” 
and a fireboss, ““mine examiner.” Candidates for exam- 
ination for the position of mine manager, first- or second- 
grade certificate, must be citizens of the United States, 
24 years of age, with at least four years’ practical mining 
experience. They must be men of good repute and 
temperate habits. The examination for first-grade cer- 
tificate includes questions relating to experience in mines, 
management of men, knowledge of mine machinery and 
appliances, use of surveying and other instruments in 
use in mining, properties of mine gases, principles of 
ventilation, first-aid and mine-rescue work and appliances 
and knowledge of the mining law of the state. The 
second-grade examination includes questions relating to 
experience in the management of men, the knowledge of 
coal mining and mine ventilation and the mining laws. 

Candidates for the position of mine examiner must 
be citizens of the United States, 21 years of age and 
of good repute and temperate habits, and have had at 
least four years’ experience in practical mining. The 
examination questions relate to experience in mines 
generating dangerous gases, knowledge of nature and 
properties of firedamp, laws of ventilation and _ the 
structure and use of safety lamps. Also, a knowledge 
of the mining laws of the state is required. 


ZS 


Friction of Air im Mimes 


Upon what does the friction of air currents passing 
in mine airways depend, and how is it determined ? 
Recently I came across the question, “How do you find 
the friction of air in mines from the barometer?’ I 
would like to see this question answered in Coal Age. 

Alberta, Canada. i awe 


What is described as “the friction of an air current 
passing through a mine or airway” is the resistance that 
such a mine or airway offers to the passage of the current. 
This resistance, as calculated, is expressed in pounds. 
Tt is caused by the friction of the air rubbing on the 
sides, top and bottom of the airways and striking against 
timbers and other projecting surfaces in the mines. The 
estimation of the friction of air currents, or the resistance, 
in mine ventilation, is based on the number of square 
feet of rubbing surface and the velocity of the air current. 

The unit of resistance has been termed the “coefficient 
of friction,” which is a misnomer inasmuch as it repre- 
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sents other resistances than that caused by friction. There 


are two coefficients in common use, namely, the Atkinson 
coefficient 0.0000000217, which has been abbreviated to 
0.00000002, and the Fairley coefficient, 0.00000001. In 
the use of these coefficients much will depend on the 
character of the mine, size of opening and style of 
timbering employed. In mines where the airways are 
large and fairly straight and there is little timbering 
er other obstructions to the flow of the air current, the 
smaller Fairley coefficient will more closely represent the 
actual condition. But in airways of smaller sectional 
area or where timbers and other obstructions resist the 
flow of the air, the larger Atkinson coefficient is better 
apphed. 

These so-called coefficients of friction or units of resist- 
ance, represent the resistance offered to the flow of the air 
current per square foot of rubbing surface and a velocity 
of 1 ft. per min. Hence to obtain the total resistance 
it is necessary to multiply the unit resistance, or coeffi- 
cient of friction, by the number of square feet of rubbing 
surface in the airway, and that product by the square 
of the velocity of the current. It is necessary to square 
the velocity because both the number of resisting particles 
and the blow given each particle vary directly as the 
velocity of the passing air current. 

It will be readily seen that the friction of air 
currents in mines has nothing particularly to do with 
the barometer, although it is claimed that the density 
of the passing air, which varies with the barometric 
pressure, has a slight effect to increase the friction of 
the air in its passage through the mine. This effect, 
however, is so very slight that it can safely be ignored 
in calculating the resistance of an airway or mine. 


Mathematics im a Shaft 


It happened that a column pipe in a circular shaft 20 
ft. in diameter became loose, and the upper end fell 
across the shaft, while the lower end of the pipe rested on 
the opposite side of the shaft. In this position the upper 
end of the pipe came within 2 ft. of the top of the shaft, 
and it was suggested that from these data it is possible to 
calculate the depth of the shaft. I would like to see this 
question answered in Coal Age. G. L. Buack. 

Imperial, Penn. 


Disregarding the sagging of the pipe when resting in 
its inclined position, the pipe forms the hypotenuse of a 
right triangle, one side of which is the diameter of the 
shaft, or 20 ft., and the other is the depth of the shaft 
less 2 ft. Therefore, calling « the depth of the shaft, 
which is also the length of the pipe, we have, since the 
square of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides of the triangle, 

v? = (x — 2)? + 20 

ve? = 2? —4r+ 4+ 400 

4a = 404; and g = 101 ft. 
The shaft is therefore 101 ft. AEA! 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

(ues.—State how you would develop, arrange, equip, 
officer and manage a gaseous and dusty mine to insure 
freedom from accumulation of gas and dust and the 
dangers incident thereto, keeping in view safety and 
economy. 

Ans.—This question can only be answered in a general 
way, since the development, arrangement and equipment 
of a mine depend on a large number of conditions that 
cannot be assumed. For example, the development of 
a mine is dependent on the size of the undertaking, 
extent of territory owned or controlled and the facilities 
of shipping and marketing the coal. The surface and 
underground arrangement will likewise depend on these 
conditions and be modified by the character of the seam 
and underlying and overlying strata and amount of water 
to be handled, as these conditions largely determine the 
general plan of mining to be adopted. It may be stated 
that the main haulage roads of a gaseous and dusty 
mine should be made the intake airways. Also, such a 
mine should be divided into separate ventilation districts, 
each district being ventilated by a separate air split. 
Likewise, the equipment of the mine will depend on the 
amount of output desired and the market requirements 
in respect to the size and quality of the coal. In any 
case, the equipment should be such as to enable the 
handling of the daily output as expeditiously and 
economically as possible. 

The officers of a gaseous and dusty mine, besides the 
manager and superintendent, should include one or more 
mine foremen and as many firebosses as may be required 
to thoroughly inspect the mine at all times during 
working hours. Too often the fireboss is given too large 
a territory to inspect thoroughly, and cannot be held 
responsible for accidents that are liable to happen on 
this account. In the management of a gaseous and 
dusty mine it is important to make and enforce strict 
regulations in regard to the inspection of the mine in 
the morning, before men are permitted to enter the 
mine, and during working hours while the men are at 
work in their places. 

Where blasting is performed, careful attention should 
be given to the kind of explosives used and the manner 
of taking the same into the mine. No miner should 
be permitted to take more than a day’s supply of powder 
into the mine. Wherever practicable, permissive powder 
should be used. All holes drilled for shooting the coal 
should be inspected, charged and fired by competent 
shotfirers after the men have left the mine, excepting 
those holes that the shotfirer condemns as being unsafe. 
No accumulations of fine coal or dust should be per- 
mitted at the working face or on the haulage road, and 
the mine should be supplied with a good system of water- 
ing or sprinkling both the roadways and the working 
places, so as to prevent as far as possible the suspension 
of fine dust in the air current. In the operation of 


such a mine, the largest economy is insured by the 
ereatest safety, and this can be obtained only by main- 
taining a thorough inspection and discipline throughout 
the mine. 

(ues.—lf 25 kw. is to be delivered at a pressure of 
500 volts for a distance of 1,000 yd. through a cable 
having a resistance of 0.0004 ohms per yd., what must 
be the pressure at the generator ? 

Ans.—It is first necessary to estimate the current 
transmitted, from the kilowatts and voltage delivered; 
thus, 

o _ W _ 28,000 
ae a 

The loss in pressure, or the line drop, is then calcu- 
lated thus, 

E=CR = 50 (1,000 X 0.0004) = 20 volts 
which must be added to the voltage required to be 
delivered and which makes the voltage required at the 
generator 520 volts. 

(ues.—What methods would you adopt to overcome the 
dangers that arise from the presence of coal dust? 

Ans.—Make and enforce strict regulations in regard 
to the loading out of all fine coal and slack. Permit no 
accumulations of dust at the working face. Use dustproof 
ears and have all roadways cleaned thoroughly and regu- 
larly. Where blasting is performed, use only permissible 
powders. If gas is present, have all holes inspected, 
Joaded and fired by competent shotfirers, authorized to 
refuse to charge and fire any holes that in their judgment 
are unsafe. This work must be done after the men have 
left the mine. 

Where the coal produces a particularly fine and inflam- 
mable dust, the ribs, roof and floor of every working face 
should be well watered and the place examined for gas 
before any shot is fired. Avoid the firing of two or more 
shots at the same time in a close heading or room, par- 
ticularly where the gas and dust produced by the firing of 
one shot may be exposed to the flame of succeeding shots. 
Have all shots fired in rotation, beginning on the end of 
the air and advancing against the current. Also, give 
sufficient time for the smoke and gases to-clear away 
before firing a second shot in a close place. Too great 
haste in the firing of shots has been the direct cause of 
many accidents that should have been avoided. 


= 50 amp. 


Norr—Attention has been drawn to a misstatement of 
the formula given below, in the answer to the last 
question, Coal Age, Mar. 11, p. 472. The statement 
following the formula should read as follows: 

7 ey ere 
rie Saar 1.02 

That is to say, the first airway will pass 1.02 times 
the quantity that would pass in the second airway under 
the same pressure. In other words, a pressure that would 
pass 10,000 cu.ft. of air each minute in the second 
airway would pass 10,200 cu.ft. per min. in the first. | 
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larrisburg, Penn. 


In order to exchange views among the Anthracite mine 
inspectors of the state for safety within the mines, James 
E. Roderick, chief of the Department of Mines, and who has 
just received his fifth reappointment as chief of the depart- 
ment, on Apr. 13 and 14 met with the mine inspectors and 
went over with them the chief causes of accidents, empha- 
sizing the necessity of seeing that the protective measures 
provided by law are taken, and urging upon them the 
study of new conditions of danger to the end that fatalities 
may be minimized. 

It was brought out at the meeting that the number of 
fatal accidents during the first three months of this year 
shows an increase over the corresponding period of 1915. 
During January, February and March, 81 fatal accidents oc- 
curred in the districts comprising Luzerne and Carbon Coun- 
ties, an increase of 10. During the same period there was 
an increase of 20 over the number of the first three months 
of 1915, in Schuylkill, Northumberland, Columbia and Dauphin 
Counties. In the remaining district, however, which in- 
cludes Lackawanna, Susquehanna, Wayne and Sullivan Coun- 
ties, there was a decrease of 7. 

There was a general discussion of “safety first’? measures, 
with special application to anthracite mining. The import- 
ance of exercising great care in the examination of candi- 
dates for positions as mine foremen and assistant mine fore- 
men was also dwelt upon. 


Excessive Fees Are Sometimes Collected 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board on Apr. 14, directed 
that the following letter be sent to every insurance carrier 
insuring against workmen’s compensation liability within the 
state: 


It has come to the attention of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board that in certain cases where compensation has 
been paid under agreements or awards to the attorneys of 
claimants, the attorneys have retained or induced the claim- 
ant to pay to them exorbitant fees or unduly large per- 
centages of the installments paid, without having had their 
fees approved by the board, as required by section 501 of the 
compensation act. 

The board emphatically disapproves of such practices on 
the part of the attorneys. In order that this may be impos- 
sible in the future, the board requests you to pay all com- 
pensation due, either under agreement or an award direct 
to the person entitled thereto, even though such person is 
represented by an attorney of record, unless the attorney 
shall furnish to you the board’s approval of his claim for 
legal services and expenses. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—<Acting entirely upon its own initiative, the 
coal sales department of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
represented by Charles H. Gardner, has begun to distribute 
rebates due to customers. These are sums collected under the 
1913 anthracite coal tax act. To each person who dealt di- 
rectly with the company in purchasing coal, there will be 
returned the amounts designated on the bills as “tax,” in most 
cases 8 cents a ton. 


Mauch Chunk—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has 
issued notices announcing the reopening for navigation of the 
Lehigh Canal on May 15, which is somewhat later than 
usual. 


St. Clair—The stripping contractors of the lower anthracite 
coal fields have been notified by the big powder companies 
that, owing to the war, they will not enter into yearly con- 
tracts with the contractors, who often use 100 kegs of ex- 
plosives in one blast to uncover the coal beds. Along with 
the message came an increase of 25 cents a keg for black 
powder. 


Plymouth—FEjectment proceedings were filed on Apr. 15, 
by Albert D. Shonk et al. against the Plymouth Coal Co. to 
recover surface and coal property, in that borough, which 
had been leased to the coal company, on allegations that the 
terms of the lease had been violated by a refusal to mine 
coal, and pay royalties. Over a year ago the Borough of 
Plymouth secured an injunction to restrain the Plymouth 
Coal Co., from further mining under certain sections of the 
borough for the reason that it would endanger the surface. 
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considerable litigation the injunction was made per- 
manent and the coal company ceased mining and abandoned 
the colliery. 

Pottsville—Since the mines have been compelled to sus- 
pend for two or three days during the past few weeks, the 
companies are finding it difficult to get sufficient labor to 
Operate the collieries due to the men seeking positions at 
much higher wages in other lines of industry, with steady 
time. During the past winter while the mines were in full 
blast there was some defection from the ranks, but most 
of the men with steady work before them hesitated until a 
season of short working time. During the past few weeks 
the men have left the various towns in the region by the 
hundreds going to the various industrial centers throughout 
Pennsylvania, New York and New England. 


Pittston—A symposium of views on efficiency in mining 
will be the feature of the program at the annual banquet of 
the Pittston Mining Institute on Apr. 29. Prominent mining 
men from the Luzerne-Lackawanna district will be the speak- 
ers. W. H. Gillespie, a Pittston attorney, will be toastmaster. 

The No. 3 shaft of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., in this city, 
has been equipped with electrical apparatus, completely dis- 
pensing with the use of steam. 


Bituminous 


Beaverdale—Five families were rescued on Apr. 12, when 
five dwelling houses, belonging to the Beaver Run Coal Co., 
burned to the ground. Many of the inmates narrowly es- 
caped but no one was seriously burned. The origin of the 
fire is not known. There is no fire department in the town 
and the employees of the mines volunteered as firemen. They 
were able to save a long row of dwellings near the houses 
which burned. These, however, took fire several times. 


Masontown—Jasper Hughes, aged 17, was killed recently, 
while engaged in a friendly wrestling match at the mine of 
the Bessemer Coal and Coke Co. Hughes was accidently 
pushed against the frail shed of the fan house, which col- 
lapsed, throwing him against the fan. 


Morrellville—Formal announcement has been made that 
the strike of the miners of the Morrellville Coal Mining Co. 
has been brought to a close. The miners have agreed to go 
back to work on the increase granted them some time ago. 
This amounts to 3 cents on the ton for pick mining, 


Somerset—The tonnage of the Consolidated Coal Co. for the 
period of Jan. 1 until Apr. 7 amounted to 2,857,000 as against 
2,330,000 tons for the same period in 1915. The company has 
already contracted for its entire output for the present year. 

The annual examination for mine foremen and firebosses 
was recently held. The examining board was composed of 
Mine Inspector Fletcher W. Cunningham, of Somerset, Rich- 
ard Maize, superintendent of the Jenner-Quemahoning Coal 
Co.’s operation and Louis Berkey, a miner. 


Windber—Between 100 and 150 men employed at the 
Hagevo mine of the Shade Coal Mining Co. recently went on 
strike. This strike appears to be peculiar in that it was re- 
ported that the men had made no complaint to the mine 
operators and had asked for no concession, nor had they, 
according to mine officials, declared a strike. Nevertheless 
the men quit work and the operation was suspended. 


Washington—Two thousand miners recently returned to 
work in the Monongahela Valley following a strike of two 
months. At the Acme mine of the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland 
Coal Co., at Bentleyville, 600 men who struck to have their 
district registered in the third pool instead of the fourth, 
returned to work without having their demand granted. 
At California, where 1,400 men were on strike as the result 
of the presence of two locals of the United Mine Workers, 
a compromise was affected and the miners resumed work. 


Greensburg—The Keystone Coal and Coke Co. recently pur- 
chased from the Sisters of Charity of the Seaton Hill Schools 
the coal underlying land owned by that order. The consider- 
ation was placed at $212,937.60. 


Ellsworth—Miners of the Ellsworth and Cokeburg mine, 
of the Ellsworth Collieries Co., were recently paid off and 
an indefinite suspension ordered following trouble lasting 
about 10 days, over the wage scale. The closing down of 
the mines is somewhat of a surprise to many. 
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is announced that a first-aid meet will be 
held here in June. It is expected that all the big coal com- 
panies of Somerset County will take part in the meet. It is 


also likely that a tourney will be conducted in Cambria 
County this summer. 


Boswell—It 


Connellsville—Figures compiled by the ‘Connellsville 
Courier” from official sources show that the production and 
shipment of coke in the Connellsville region during the first 
quarter of 1916 amounted to over 5,600,000 tons, or at the rate 
of 22,500,000 tons a year. This will exceed by 2,500,000 tons 
the record year of 1913, if production is maintained, which is 
indicated by the sale of coke for second-quarter delivery at 
$3 a ton. Even greater production is expected the latter part 
of the year, as the United States Steel Corporation has now 
under construction at Clairton,-Penn., 600 ovens in a byproduct 
plant which will be increased to 1,500 within the next 12 
months. 


Canonsburg—Four hundred employees of the Chartiers 
Creek Coal Co. recently went on strike over a disagreement 
with the mine owners concerning the selection of a physician. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—One of the largest deeds ever executed in 
West Virginia was recently signed, sealed and acknowledged 
when the property of the Four States Coal Co., located in 
Marion and Raleigh Counties, was conveyed to its new owner, 
J. D. Ayres, of Pittsburgh, by C. E. Smith, of Fairmont, who is 
a special master in the Federal Court Proceedings that 
brought about the sale of the property. The deed which will 
be recorded in both Marion and Raleigh Counties instead of 
being an ordinary typewritten document was a printed volume 
containing more than 250 pages. - The consideration named 
was $100,000. In addition to paying this in cash, however, 
$4,500,000 of bonds, together with a large amount of unpaid 
interest and receivers certificates, were assumed. 


Huntington—The Island Creek Fuel Co. recently leased an 
engine from the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., to help 
handle its large contract with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. By 
using this locomotive and the one owned by the Island Creek 
company, something like 6,500 tons of coal is being loaded 
daily into barges. 


Welch—Every mine in this district is busy and the loading 
of coal exceeds all previous records, averaging 30,000 cars per 
month. Labor is growing scarce. 


Thurmond—Coke ovens were recently fired in this region, 
many of which have been idle for years. It is believed that 
the coke market will remain strong for a year or two, giving 
a price good enough to justify the repairing of the ovens. 


Beckley—The Lanark Coal Co., at Lanark, has opened its 
No. 5 drift and is shipping from it about four cars per week. 
A new engine was recently installed for the supply hoist. 


ALABAMA 


Cordova—tThe first shipment of coal by the DeBardeleben 
Coal Co. from Cordova to New Orleans on the Warrior-River 
without transfering, left recently. The cargo was of 850 tons.” 
The distance—600 mi.—will be made in four days. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Increased operating schedules have been 
announced by the Elkhorn Mining Corporation to apply to 
mines in its Fleming, Haymond and Hemphill fields, effective 
May 1. 


West Point—Two hundred and eighty miners employed in 
a local mine struck recently, their grievance being that the 
company would not haul them on the electric train inside the 
mine. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The No. 2 mine of the Pittsburgh-Belmont Coal 
Co., located at Neff, west of Bellaire, is making preparations 
to resume work. The interior of the mine is being cleaned up 
and several repairs are being made to the exterior buildings. 
This mine has been idle since the beginning of the strike, 
three years ago. When working full it employs several 
hundred men, although the full quota will not be put on at the 
start. 


ILLINOIS 


Taylorville—John White, mine superintendent at Mine 
No. 8, at Tovey, near here; Charles Adcock, of Kincaid, assist- 
ant mine superintendent; William Morgan and John Orpentah, 
of Tovey, were badly burned recently when their lamps 
ignited a gas pocket in the mine. They were brought to a 
hospital here in an unconscious condition. The explosion 
occurred when the four men entered a room to get their tools. 
Two other men were knocked down but were not injured. 


Belleville—The property of the Southern Coal and Mining 
Co., consisting of eight mines in operation along the Southern 
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Ry. was sold at auction at the courthouse in Belleville a few 
days ago, under an order of court. It was bought in by J. E. 
Lockwood, secretary and treasurer of the Southern Coal, Coke 
and Mining Co., for $225,000. The sale grew out of the reor- 
ganization of the company, under a mortgage for $1,100,000 
which, together with interest and costs, amounted to $1,273,- 
508.93. There has been considerable litigation between differ- 
ent groups of bondholders, but the sale was desired by the 
company and was-a purely formal transaction. The money 
derived from the sale will be used in paying judgments and 
debts against the property. The sale notice described all the 
properties in detail and its reading, at the beginning of the 
sale, occupied an hour and a half. 


COLORADO 


Oak Creek—Hayden Brothers Coal Corporation has closed 
down the mine at Oak Creek, Routt County, Colo., on the 
Denver & Salt Lake R.R. It is not known whether it will 
resume operations in the late summer or autumn, 


Junetion City—The Routt Electric Coal Co. has closed 
down the mine at Junction City, Routt County, Colorado, on 
the Denver & Salt Lake R.R., near Oak Creek, and is moving 
the equipment to the new mine it is opening south of Bear 
River in the same county and on the same railroad. 


WYOMING 


Hanna—Hxaminations for mine foremen and firebosses 
will be held at Hanna on Apr. 26, 27 and 28, about 10 men are 
expected to take these examinations. The examining board 
will consist of George Blacker, F. L. McCarthy and Thomas 


Cook. 
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TOUTE 


John T. Davis has succeeded his father, the late Henry G. 
Davis, aS president of the Davis Collieries Co. C. M. Hendley 
is treasurer, and R. B. Isner will be general manager and sec- 
retary. 

Robert Johnson, mine inspector in the Sixth anthracite dis-. 
trict of Pennsylvania, discussed the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act for the benefit of the members of the Pittston Mining 
Institute, at the meeting on Apr, 17. 


John Campion, of Denver, Colo., capitalist and owner of 
coal lands, some of which are leased to operating companies, 
has been confined to his house for several weeks past, with 
What his physicians consider a general breakdown. 


Rose Weibel, who for some time was with the Louisville 
office of the St. Bernard Mining Co., has gone to Pineville, Ky., 
where she will be at the headquarters office of the White Star 
Coal Co., as secretary to the president, White Moss. 


William McFadden has resigned as superintendent of the 
Bear River Coal Co. at Bear River, Routt County, Colo., 
effective Apr. 15, and is succeeded by David Lewis, who has 
been mine foreman for the Yampa Valley Coal Co., at Oak 
Creek, same county. 


Thomas C. Gleason, for 12 years superintendent of the Staf- 
ford Coal Co., at Baxter, W. Va., was recently presented with 
a gold watch and his wife with a handbag by the employees 
of the firm upon the occasion of his leaving for a new field. 
Mr. Gleason’s successor is Samuel Hale. 


Edward A. Uhrig was recently elected president of the 
Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co. At the same directors’ meeting, 
Alexander B. Uhrig was elected vice-president, B. W. Moody, 
formerly secretary and treasurer was made vice-president, 
Joseph W. Simpson, formerly assistant to the president was 
made a vice-president, as was Alfred Teller, formerly man-~ 
ager of country sales, Chester Moody was made treasurer, 
Edward U. Demmer was made secretary, B. R. Moody was 
elected assistant secretary and treasurer, and William S. 
Ardern was reélected general superintendent in charge of 
dock operations. 


Arnold Hirst, superintendent of the Conifer operations, has 
been appointed general superintendent of operation of ‘the 
mines of the Allegheny River Mining Co., with headquarters 
at Kittanning. Mr. Hirst will report to the president. His 
successor will be John Woodall who has been mine foreman 
at the Hunts Run operation. Hugh Ferguson, assistant mine 
foreman at the Chicasaw mine is appointed acting superin- 
tendent of the Chicasaw operation, vice Thomas Hall resigned. 

E. L. Ransome, founder of the concrete machinery busi- 
ness, will remain with the Ransome Concrete Machinery Co.,, 
which has recently been reorganized, obtaining sufficient capi- 
tal to carry on its business, as chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors and consulting engineer. Frank L. Brown, of San Fran- 
cisco, is president and manager of this firm, 
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Alexander Coulter, aged 40, prominent millionaire coal 
operator and sportsman, died at his home in Greensburg, 
Penn., on Apr. 18, of pneumonia. He was a son of Gen. “Fight- 
ing Dick” Richard Coulter of Civil War fame. 
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Boiler Brick. R. J. Allen, New York, N. Y. 1,168,697, Jan. 


18, 1916. Filed Sept. 25, 1915. Serial No. 52,733. 

Grate Bar. W. C. Armstrong, Springfield, Ohio. 1,169,107, 
Jan. 25, 1916. Filed May 20, 1912. Serial No. 698,366. 

Mine Car Coupling. W. Towers, Christopher, Ill, 1,150,980 


Filed May 27, 1914. Serial No. 841,329. 


F. W. Guibert, Detroit, Mich. 1,168,880, 
Serial No. 850,373. 


Aug. 24, 1915. 


Water Tube Boiler. 
Jan. 18, 1916. Filed July 11, 1914. 


Mechanical Stoker. O. Wundrack, Maywood, Ill. 116,837, 
Jan. 18, 1916. Filed Apr. 27, 1912. Serial No. 693,555. 
Coke-Oven Burner. <A. Roberts, Evanston, Ill. 1,169,570, 


Serial No. 860,583. 


J. G. Crawford, Chicago, 
1913. Serial No. 


Jan. 25, 1916. Filed Sept. 8, 1914. 

Boiler-Furnace Feeding Service. 
Hii ooved2, san, 26, 1916. Filed Jan. 2, 
743,287. 


Smoke and Dust Consumer. A Pool and R. Kean, Indiana 





Harbor, Ind. 1,171,750, Feb. 15, 1916. Filed Oct. 21, 1915. 
Serial No. 57,072. ° 
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A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Bulletin No. 26. Illus- 
trated; 24 pp., 8%x11 in. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mine Ventilation.” Illustrated; 8 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Jeffrey Fans for 


The Berger Manutacturing Co., New York, N. Y. “Berger 
Steel Lockers.” Illustrated; 12 pp.; 4x8% in. 

Beaudry & Co., Ine., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. “Beaudry 
Power Hammers.” Illustrated, 20 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Emerson Pump and Valve Co., Alexandria, Va. ‘“Emer- 
son Steam Pumps.” Illustrated; 79 pp.; 6x9 in. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. “Valuable 
Graphite Products.” Illustrated; 24 pp.; 3%x6% in, 

J. A. & W. Bird & Co., 88 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. ‘Magnite, 
the Perfect Paint.” Illustrated; 10 pp., 4144x7¥% in. 

B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Bulletin 


Illustrated, 24 pp., 6%x9 in. 
American Spiral Pipe Works, New York and Chicago. 
“Lap Welded Steel Pipe.” Illustrated; 8 pp.; 74x10 in. 
The C. A. Wood Preserver Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. ‘“Con- 
servation by Preservation.” Illustrated; 36 pp.; 7x10 in. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Catalog. 
“Portable Steel Buildings.” Illustrated, 32 pp., 84%x11 in. 

Hill, Hubbell & Co., 805 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Bitumastic, Its Use on Shipboard.” Illustrated, 19 pp., 6x7 in. 

The American Steam Dredge Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. “Single 
Line Revolving Steam Shovels.” Illustrated; 8 pp., 84x11 in. 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. “Downie Cen- 
trifugal Pumps,” Bulletin No. 801. Illustrated; 48 pp.; 344x6 
in. 

The Seranton Pump Co., Scranton, Penn. 


No. 221. “Electric Fans.” 


Bulletin No. 108. 


“Jet Condensers and Vacuum Pumps.” Illustrated, 12 pp., 
6x9 in. 

Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., Aurora, Ill. Catalog 
No. 22. “S-A Pivoted Bucket Carrier.’’ Illustrated, 84 pp., 
6x2 17). 


Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y. 
Illustrated, 22 pp., 


Kingsford Foundry and 
Catalog No. 18. “Type L Turbine Pumps.” 
6x9) in. 

The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
“Toledo Pipe Threading Handbook.” Illustrated; 72 pp.; 
4x7 in. 
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Frank L. Patterson & Co., 26 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
“Hot Water Service Heaters and Converters.” Illustrated; 23 
pp.; 6x9 in. 

A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
York. Bulletin No. 154. “Centrifugal Pumps.” 
12 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Cata- 
log U. “Brownhoist Transfer Cars and Larries.”’ Illustrated, 
32 pp., 6x9 in. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin No. 72. “Sullivan Drill Sharpener.” Illustrated, 
24 pp., 6x9 in. 

Hill, Hubbell & Co., 805 Superior 
“Bitumastic. Permanent Protection for 
23 pp., 6x7 in. 


11 Broadway, New 
Illustrated, 


Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Steel.” Illustrated; 


Storage Battery Locomotive Co., St. Louis, Mo. Bulletin 
No. 46. “Storage Battery Locomotives for Coal Mines.” TIllus- 
trated, 8 pp., 8x11 in. , 

Standard Wood Pipe Co., Williamsport, Penn., Folder No. 
3. “Rubberized Wood Pipe and Square Wood Pipe.” Illus- 
trated; 4 p.; 5%x9 in. 

Emmott & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 
ical World Pocket Diary and Year Book for 
trated; 429 pp.; 4x6 in. 

Stromberg-Carlison Telephone Manufacturing Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Bulletin No. 1015. “Duratex Switchboard Cords.” 
Illustrated, 18 pp., 8x10 in. 

General Electrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin No. 44,005. 
“Tine Material and Rail Bonds for Mine and Industrial Haul- 
age.” Illustrated, 76 pp., 8x10% in. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bul- 
letin No. 1632A. “Centrifugal Pumps and Centrifugal Pump- 
ing Units.” Illustrated, 46 pp., 8x10% in. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 1010 Fisher Bldg., Chi- 
eago. “Chicago Pneumatic Compressors and Giant Fuel Oil 
and Gas Engines.” Illustrated; 16 pp.; 3%4x6%4 in. 

Alberger Pump and Condenser Co., 140 Cedar St., New York. 
Bulletin No. 21. ‘“Alberger Centrifugal Boiler Feed Pumps, 
Alberger-Curtis Steam Turbines.” Illustrated, 28 pp., 6x9 in. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Catalog No 
76. “Water Lifted by Compressed Air.” Illustrated, 80 pp. 
6x9 in. Form No, 9201. “Calyx Core Drills.” Tllustrated, 128 
Dia oxo if. 


The “Mechan- 
1916.” Illus- 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin No. 
42,206. “Curtis Steam Turbine Generators.” Illustrated, 40 
pp., 8x10% in. Bulletin No. 43,253. “Series Luminous Arc 
Lamps.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 8x10% in. 

Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, III. 
Booklet No. 213. “Simplate Flat Disk Valves.’”’ Illustrated, 
10 pp., 34%x6 in. Bulletin No. 216. “Hummer Self-Rotating 
Hammer Drills.” Illustrated, 28 pp., 6x9 in. 


The Condit Electrical Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bulletin 401-A, “Type 1-D Oil Switch.” Bulletin 401-B, “Type 


1=-D.+Oil Switch.’ Bulletin 401-C, “Type .1-D Oil — Circuit 
Breaker.” Bulletin 410, Type P. K.-5 “Pole Line Oil Switches.” 
Bulletin 411, Type M-5, “Manhole Oil Switches.” Tilus- 
trated; 4 pp.; 6x9 in. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


CTEM tts 

Beaverdale, Penn.—The clubhouse of the miners of the 
Beaver Run Coal Co. destroyed by fire some weeks ago, will 
be rebuilt in the near future. A larger and better structure 
will be erected. 

Empire, Ala.—The Empire Coal Co. has just finished mak- 
ing plans for changing its mines at Empire over from steam 
to electricity. This change will be of considerable importance 
to the immediate vicinity. 
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Riee’s Landing, Penn.—The Crucible Coal Co. is reported as 
enlarging its plant two miles from this place. Highty miners’ 
houses are to be erected, and an airshaft will be sunk. This 
company owns 6,000 acres of coal land in Greene County. 


Chieago, Il].—The Chicago office and salesroom of the 
Goulds Manufacturing Co. has been moved to 12-14 South Clin- 
ton St., Chicago. This firm will still retain its warehouse at 
3801 to 3811 South Ashland Ave., where it has been located 

for four or five years. 


Columbus, Ohie—Local coal operators have learned that 
the Baltimore & Ohio, in order to relieve the pressing demand 
for more coal cars from the mines along its lines, has leased 
1,000 cars from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and a like 
number from the Illinois Central. 
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Uniontown, Penn.—Mortgages on the Tower Hill-Connells- 
ville Coke Co., were foreclosed Apr. 15 by Joseph Nutt and 
executors of the Frank Osborne estate, all of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The petition showed outstanding and overdue unpaid 
bonds of $1,000,000, secured by the mortgages, and accrued 
interest of $100,000. 


Pottsville, Penn.—Suit has been brought in the courts here 
on behalf of the Catholic Church at Maizeville, Penn., against 
the Harleigh-Brookwood Coal Co. It is alleged that the 
mining company is undermining a church building and the 
authorities of the church seek to restrain the coal company 
from endangering the property. 





New York, N. Y.—The Combustion Engineering Co. has re- 
moved its offices from the 138th to the 8th floor of No. 11 
Broadway, where larger quarters have been secured. The 
firm has also added a Cincinnati, Ohio, and a Birmingham, Ala., 
branch office, and is planning to open an additional office 
in Atlanta, Ga., in the near future. 


Pittsburgh Penn.—The Baird Machinery Co. will in the 
future distribute the Stevens line of mine equipment, such as 
mine cars, car wheels, hitchings, mine fans, cages, ete. This 
firm also carries a considerable stock of rope, nails, spikes, 
bolts, scales, telephones, pipe fittings, valves, machine and 
blacksmith-shop supplies and tools. 


Charleroi, Penn.—Using a pontoon system, river men of 
the Vesta Coal Co. recently raised one of the two steel barges 
which sank with 60,000 bu. of coal when they went over the 
dam at Lock No. 4 on Mar. 10. Ten days and nights of con- 
tinuous work was necessary to raise the barge from the 
river bottom. None of the coal in the barge was saved. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The production of anthracite during 
the month of March amounted to 6,127,351 gross tons, being 
431,045 tons more than for February, 1916, and an increase of 
1,052,058 tons over March, 1915. For:the three-month period 
of the present year the shipments amounted to 17,708,007 tons 
as compared with 14,258,807 for the similar period of 1915. 


York, Penn.—The ice having gone out of the river the 
dredgermen have just begun their activities of recovering coal 
from the bed of the Susquehanna. There are over ten barges 
working in this vicinity. The greater part of the coal is being 
sold to a paper manufacturing company at York Haven, which 
receives the coal by means of an elevator from the river bank. 





Allianee, Ohio—It is stated that 39 steam shovels will be 
used by the Carter Construction Co., of New York, in develop- 
ing the large tract of coal land a few miles from here, which 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. is planning to open. It is calcu- 
lated that the excavation will total almost 55,000,000 cu.yd. 
of earth. The steam shovels will first strip the coal bed 
and will then load the coal. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. in 
the month of March regained its lead as the heaviest shipper 
of anthracite coal. For several months the Reading had been 
outdone by the Lehigh Valley, but during the month of March 
took first place with shipments of 1,237,378 tons, with the 
Lackawanna second with 1,063,665, and the Lehigh Valley in 
third place with a tonnage of 1,063,655 tons. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Headquarters of the Pittsburgh Vein 
Operators’ Association have been moved from Wheeling, 
W. Va., to Cleveland with offices in the Marion Building. C. 
P. White has been named as secretary of the association 
succeeding Mary Grogan, appointed temporarily to fill the 
place of John V. Whalen, resigned. Miss Grogan came from 
Wheeling to enter the headquarters office. 





Boston, Mass.—In a recent paragraph the Boston News 
Bureau estimates that the prevailing prices for bituminous 
coal in this city are about 20 per cent. above the normal 
price, and probably 30 per cent. better than the low prices 
which ruled during 1914 and 1915, when the coal trade was 
at its worst. These estimates are based on the present market 
price, quoted at $1.15 and $1.20 per ton at the mines. 


Charleston, 8. C.—The departure of the steamer “Pleades” 
from the Southern Ry.’s new coal export terminal at Charles- 
ton for Buenos Aires, loaded with 5,000 tons of Clinchfield 
coal, marks the completion of the first actual step in the devel- 
opment of what is hoped to be a large traffic in coal between 
South America and the Southern coal field through the port 
of Charleston. Several cargoes have been shipped from this 
terminus to Cuba, but this is the first to South America. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—British ship owners are becoming 
much exercised by the loss of tonnage in the carrying of coal. 
Of 23 cargoes of fuel from this port in March only six carried 
the British flag, most of the vessels belonging to either 
Norway or Sweden. Formerly practically all coal cargoes 
from here were carried in British bottoms. It is also reported 
that of 2,085 cargoes clearing from the British Isles during 
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the same month all were neutral ships with the exception 
of 495. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—One big bed of river coal has been 
found by employees of the Harrisburg Light and Power Co., 
but the deposits this year are below the usual standards, 
despite high water which in former years brought down rich 
deposits from the mines. All of the barges of the company, 
three pumps and three steamboats are now at work to bring 
the coal down the stream from points above the city. It is 
estimated that about 90,000 tons were taken from the Susque- 
hanna River last year. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. recently 
organized a new contractors’ plant department to handle a 
iine of small rock and ore crushers as well as elevators, con- 
veyors and screens. These machines have been developed and 
are particularly adapted to use in road building, contracting, 
mining, rock-crushing, ete. This department will be in charge 
of Leroy A. Kling, formerly sales manager of the road ma- 
chinery and limestone crusher department of the Wheeling 
Mould and Foundry Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The municipal dock at the foot of O’Fallon 
street was dedicated Apr. 12. The same day the “Inco I,” the 
first self-propelled steel barge of the Inland Navigation Co., 
reached St. Louis and was given an enthusiastic welcome. 
The barge immediately began loading and departed Saturday 
afternoon on its first trip to New Orleans. Other barges are 
being built and in another year the company will have a fleet 
operating between St.’ Louis and New Orleans and will also 
send barges as far as St. Paul. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Local export shippers of coal have 
been notified of the extreme shortage of fuel in Spain on 
account of so many colliers flying the British flag having been 
sunk by enemy submarines. Recently one of the important 
railroads in the south of Spain was compelled to entirely 
suspend operation on account of lack of coal. Spain depends 
almost entirely on England for its fuel supplies and while 
efforts are being made to secure coal from this country, the 
chances are not good on account of the continued scarcity of 
bottoms. 


Norfolk, Va.—A total of 1,393,859 tons of coal were dumped 
over the Hampton Roads coal pier, Lambert Point, Sewall 
Point and Newport News during the month of March. The 
dumpings for the month show an increase of 105,822 tons over 
those of February, when 1,278,037 tons were dumped. The 
Norfolk & Western R.R. dumped a total of 626,880 tons of coal 
over the Lambert Point piers during the month. The Vir- 
ginian R.R. was second, with a dumping of 389,301 tons over 
the Sewall Point pier. The Chesapeake & Ohio dumped 377,678 
tons over the Newport News piers during the month. 


“Washington, D. C.—Arguments in the appeal of the Secre- 
tary of State of Wisconsin for dissolving an injunction 
obtained in the state by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. to prevent the state revoking its license to transact 
business there were heard on Apr. 18, by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Wisconsin’s foreign corporations act is 
the basis of the litigation. The constitutionality of the act is 
attacked by the coal company on the ground that it interferes 
with interstate commerce, impairs the obligations of con- 
tracts, is a deprivation of property without due process of law 
and denies equal rights under the law to persons within the 
state. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Steps are being taken by the local 
Traffic Bureau to secure reparation of 10c. per ton for buyers 
of coal in car lots at Nashville from the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co., as well as to secure restoration of the rate 
to 80c. The commission has decided a former case in favor 
of Nashville, granting a rate of 80c. for two years, but on the 
recent revision of rates becoming operative this year, the 
railroads put the rate back to 90c. This rate is from eastern 
Kentucky mines. The traffic bureau has filed formal com- 
plaint with the Inter-State Commerce Commission and is 
calling on the coal handlers for data on which to prosecute 
the complaint. 











Columbus, Ohio—The preliminary organization of the 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, including operators in the 
mining districts of the Hocking Valley, Crooksville, Pomeroy 
Bend and Jackson has been completed at a meeting held in 
Columbus Apr. 14 and 15. The matter has been up for several 
weeks, during which time the leading operators in the district 
gave their unqualified approval of the objects of the organ- 
ization and entered enthusiastically into the association. An- 
other meeting is scheduled for Apr. 22 when a special com- 
mittee consisting of U. S. Morris of the Superior Colliery Co., 
W. L. Timmons of the Zanesville Coal Co., Dr. Biddle of the 
Poston Consolidated Coal Co., and G. H. Barker of the 


Maynard Coal Co. will report on complete plans for the 
organization. 
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General Review 


Mine operations curtailed and market dominated by un- 
certainties concerning the new circular. More bituminous 
contracts concluded. Lake loading getting under way and 
market moderately firmer. Middle Western situation dull 
with mine operations rigidly curtailed. 


Anthracite—The market is dominated entirely by the un- 
zertainties in the labor situation. The sales agencies are 
frankly at a loss as to the future and as a consequence have 
assumed a passive attitude; no attempt is being made to 
urge sales and the question of stocking up at current prices 
is left entirely with the buyer. In the meantime mining 
operations are rigidly curtailed, while supplies are plentiful, 
though they would not be sufficient to meet an active demand. 
No definite announcement concerning the usual spring dis- 
count has come forth, and the best opinions now are, that 
no reduction of any kind will be made, or at best a very slight 
one. However, it is well established that some of the in- 
dividual operators are quietly cutting prices on the prepared 
grades in spite of vigorous denials. What activity there is 
centers largely on the steam sizes and the fact that one 
of the best informed companies is rapidly cleaning out its 
surplus stock of this grade, would seem to indicate expec- 
tations of an early settlement of the anthracite wage ques- 
tion. 


Bituminous—tThe final arrangement of the Central Penn- 
sylvania wage scale on about the lines anticipated, was 
pretty well discounted and affected no change in the bitumin- 
ous situation, other than the elimination of this uncertainty. 
The market continues decidedly mixed, the more remote dis- 
tricts suffering from inadequate transportation, being hard 
pressed for coal, while those sections contiguous to the min- 
ing regions are well stocked and buyers exacting as to 
quality and prices. Spot demand is confined almost entirely 
to high grade coals, which are generally all taken on con- 
tracts. Inquiries on new contracts are somewhat more nu- 
merous, and a number of important tonnages have been 
covered at the established advance for the season. The extra 
demand for railroad equipment for Lake loading has ad- 
versely affected transportation conditions at the seaboard 
and shippers are beginning to consider the possibility of in- 
cipient shortages and embargoes throughout the year. 


Lake Trade—The market is somewhat firmer particularly 
as regards Pittsburgh district coal, but is still much upset 
by transportation difficulties and incipient labor troubles re- 
ported from different localities. The outstanding feature of 
the current situation is the undoubted fact that industrial 
and steam consumption continues at the maximum and the 
technical position of the market is excellent. Some large 
contracts have recently been negotiated at substantial in- 
creases over the old figures. Special efforts are being made to 
clear out ice at different points in the Lakes. Shipments were 
started last week and all the loading ports are gradually get- 
ting into operation, although the movement to date is prac- 
tically negligible. There has been no reason so far for re- 
vising the early estimate of a record-breaking shipment of 
coal to the upper Lake ports, with the possible exception that 
coal shippers will not be able to obtain an adequate’ supply 
of vessels. 


Middle West—The market is flat, with most of the mines 
closed down entirely or working only one or two days a week 
to fill contracts for steam coal. Steam consumers have ap- 
parently dropped out of the market on the announcement of 
the recent advance but domestic buyers appear to be con- 
fident that contract prices will rule substantially below the 
market and are showing more of a disposition to cover their 
requirements. What few steam contracts have been closed, 
were concluded at an advance and with some large railroad 
business soon coming up for consideration, more activity is 
looked for in this line. Numerous test shipments are being 
made by rail into the Northwest, but little or no business is 
being concluded. Operators are becoming much concerned 
over the labor question. 


A Year Ago—Heavy curtailment by anthracite companies. 
The effect of the increased export bituminous business felt 
in all sections but trade continues dull. Lake shipping in- 
creasing but still light. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—tThere is nothing radically wrong 
with the situation. General trade continues large, our big 
industrial concerns are booked with orders months ahead and 
cannot well take new orders. Profits are rolling up as never 
before and yet we keep feeling that it is temporary and will 
end suddenly. The country is disturbed because of the 
trouble with Germany and Mexico. Washington is a sore 
spot owing to the apparent inability of the Administration to 
adjust matters satisfactorily. There is money galore. Rates 
hold steady owing to the federal bank act. Less, reserves 
are required and loans and deposits are larger. But the un- 
settling features cannot continue much longer. We must 
certainly know something about Germany soon and also 
about Mexico. 


Iron Age—The uppermost concern of the week in steel and 
security markets has been the intimation of the leading buyer 
of munitions that the British and French war departments are 
now “relatively independent” of the United States in munitions 
supplies. The conclusion jumped at in some quarters of an 
early falling off in exports of war steel is far astray. Buyer’s 
finesse is no new thing. It is quite well established that 
British contracts already closed, including a large one placed 
late in March with the Steel Corporation, call for practically 
all the shell and shrapnel steel this country can supply in 
1917. Offers of further large amounts, chiefly for France and 
Italy, in the past two weeks have found mills unable to accept 
the business. While the facts about recent war-steel business 
are guarded to an unusual degree, it is known that some large 
inquiries are out. 


Bradstreet—WNeither high prices nor fears of international 
political complications are sufficient to check the superabund- 
ant activity prevailing in trade and industry, and the country 
continues setting up new standards for future comparisons, 
Buying of staple articles continues wonderfully active, and 
another leap forward is expected when inland navigation 
actually opens. Winter wheat crop conditions are better than 
a while ago, jobbers are busy, mail-order houses are doing 
more than well, collections are good and money is firmer. 


Dun—Al]l legitimate enterprise continues to prosper, the 
absence of speculative excesses affording the best assurance 
of sustained progress. Fundamental conditions strengthen 
as strictly domestic influences become increasingly potent, 
and wholesome optimism characterizes reports from every 
leading center and section. There is still complaint, how- 
ever, of the annoyances and delays incidental to the rapid 
development of trade and industry. Commercial failures this 
week in the United States are 361 against 342 last week, 381 
the preceding week and 501 the corresponding week last 
year. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—A prominent topic 
of discussion in the Boston wool market is the situation 
among the wool growers of the West. In Montana, prices are 
very high. The old cry of “four pounds for a dollar” has been 
changed to “three pounds for a dollar.” It is reported that 
an effort is being made to contract Montana wool around 29 
to 30c. In the woolen and worsted goods market the situation 
is strong. Prices are so high that purchasers will have to be 
educated to the higher standards. 


Dry Goods Eeconomist—There is scarcity in certain lines 
and there are indications that prices will go higher, especially 
if retailers show themselves willing to pay the advances. 
It is costing mills more to produce fabrics, and manufactur- 
ers in other lines have to pay more for the materials which 
they make up. The dyestuff situation is as serious as ever, 
and the prospects for Congressional action that would en- 
courage the extension of the industry in this country are 
at present not favorable. Foreign manufacturers being al- 
most wholly out of the market, our mills must fill up this 
void as far as this country is concerned, 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distribution of dry goods 
for the week is much in excess of the corresponding period 
of past years. Road sales continue to exceed those of a 
year ago, for both immediate and fall deliveries. More cus- 
tomers have been in the market during the week. Col- 
lections are ahead of the same period last year. Prices are 
firm. 
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BOSTON 

Pocahontas and New River shorten up at Hampton Roads; 
contract demand steady and local market strong. Georges 
Creek tonnage light. Pennsylvania grades fluctuating with 
mine conditions. Anthracite continues in active demand. 

Bituminous—There are signs of a somewhat shortened sup- 
ply of Pocahontas and New River coals at Hampton Roads. 
This is a new development and is occasioned by increased 
demand from the Lakes. The car situation on the Virginia 
railroads is already affected to a considerable extent. The 
agencies are withdrawing quotations that were based on a 
free movement of coal to Tidewater and prices are corres- 
pondingly firmer. At the same time the coastwise demand 
cannot be said to have improved and for the present the only 
effect will be diminished receipts at the piers. 

Contract demand is still pressing, consumers having prac- 
tically no opportunity to accumulate coal. There is also a 
good deal of uneasiness over the outlook for transporting coal, 
particularly from Hampton Roads. Quite a volume of busi- 
ness remains uncovered and there is considerable doubt about 
how some consumers are going to get their supply. 

The anxiety in many quarters especially near the seaboard 
over the prospect of intermittent embargoes. throughout the 
year againt all-rail deliveries is causing a steady if not an 
increasing demand for coal at distributing points like Boston 
and Providence. Prices maintain the level of a week ago, 
being still governed largely by marine freights. 

“Georges Creek deliveries are still at a minimum. Season 
prices are no longer being quoted and for spot delivery only 
restricted tonnages are available. Barges and steamers that 
ordinarily load this grade almost exclusively at Baltimore are 
continuing to load part of the time with Pocahontas or New 
River at Hampton Roads, these cargoes in most cases being 
applied to Georges Creek contracts. 

Troubles in the Fairmont region in West Virginia are 
only an extension of similar local difficulties in central Penn- 
sylvania. This all has the effect of hardening prices and mak- 
ing shippers wary of naming prices for futures. On all the 
Pennsylvania grades the situation is therefore more or less 
in the air for contract business. Deliveries for the summer 
months are dealt with somewhat more freely on the range of 
figures reported last week. At New York and Philadelphia 
loading dispatch is uncertain and most shippers are guarded 
in the volume of coal they allow to run to the piers. Prac- 
tically ail grades are in good request, however, at these points 
and an active summer market is looked for. Inquiries con- 
tinue to come from consumers who would ordinarily take 
their supplies all-rail. Lower marine freights from New York 
will have a tendency to increase shipments from the New 
York ports, although embargoes are always threatening. 


Anthracite—The milder weather has of course relieved 
some of the pressure for domestic sizes, but: stocks are low 
in New England and there is still much anxiety over possi- 
bilities the next two or three months. The larger dealers 
for the present are taking on coal as fast as they can get it 
shipped and they will probably continue to do so as far as 
storage will permit. 

Cargoes have begun to move forward to points like Bangor 
and Augusta, Me., but the unfavorable weather has prevented 
shipments in anything like the usual spring volume. 

Broken and pea are still the sizes in shortest supply, 
though the buckwheats are not far behind in the demand. 

Retail prices are not likely to be reduced in this territory 
until new circulars are issued at wholesale after an agree- 
ment is reached on the mine wage scale. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at points 


al- 


designated, is quoted about as follows per gross ton: 
Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 

Clearfields. . -..» $2.75@3.20 $3.05@3.50 .......... $1.45@1.90 

Cambrias and Somersets. 3. 00@3.45 3.30@3.75 .......... 1.70@2.20 


Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17. 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 
Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.80@2.90, f.o.b. 


Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and $5.25@5.75 on cars, 
Providence or Boston. 
NEW YORK 


Mines work- 
High grades 


Anthracite supply sufficient for dull market. 
ing about half time. Bituminous buying slow. 
held for contracts. F.o.b. prices drop. 


Anthracite—The supply of coal is sufficient for a dull mar- 
ket but would not be for heavy buying, The mines are work- 
ing about half time, generally speaking. Buying has set- 
tled down to only actual needs pending the outcome of the 
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negotiations for a new wage scale. The situation is being 
watched closely by the dealers who in turn are advising their 
customers to do the same. 

The. supply of prepared sizes at the Tidewater docks is 
heavy. Owing to continued embargoes affecting inland New 
England points, there is a good call for water deliveries. 

The steam ‘sizes are becoming scarce owing to the cur- 
tailed production, while the demand remains brisk. Some 
shippers who loaded cargoes of buckwheat No. 1 during the 
recent high-price period are having a hard time trying to 
dispose of it at a profit. All the buckwheat coals are bring- 
ing about company circular though some sales of No. 1 were 
reported late last week at slightly below. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken..... $505 se iS eee Tne SH $3.50 $3.40@3.50 

Beg: chen 5.30 $5.30@5.30 Buck...... Pi fs 2.65@2.75 

Sic Velen 5.30 5.30@5.30 Rice... F 2:25 2.20@2.25 

Nut. . Seen 5x55 5.55@5.55 Barley..... eras 1.70@1.75 

Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5 cents higher 
on account of the difference in water freight rates. 


Bituminous—The fixing of the wage scale for the Central 
Pennsylvania District has had no effect on the New York 
market except to remove a feeling of uncertainty. Shippers 
fecl freer to close contracts but there has been a let up in 
demand for spot coal and a consequent easing in prices. The 
Tidewater docks, in some instances, are again over-stocked 
and late last week a general embargo order was put on South 
Amboy shipments which was still in effect on Monday of 
this week. 

Contract inquiries are heavier than last week and several 
are reported early this week as having been closed at the 
usual advance of from 25 to 30c. over last year’s figures. De- 
rand on New York shippers from New England is brisk and 
water transportation conditions have been favorable for 
quick deliveries. 

“here is an active call for high-grade coals at Tidewater 
but they are mostly out of the market, except for contract 
deliveries. The cheaper grades are plentiful. Production is 
scarcely better than half time owing to poor car supply and 
labor shortage, but even at this it is more than sufficient to 
meet all present demands. 

Line quotations vary according to shipping directions, 
ranging from $1.25 to $1.75 covering most Pennsylvania coals. 
At Tidewater quotations for the cheaper grades range from 
$2.85 to $3.25. 

Current quotations, per 
rious grades follow: 


gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater for va- 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 ‘= eae ee 
Georges Creek Tyson... 3.35@3.50 3.35@3. op 3.35@3.50 80@1.95 
Clearfield: Medium.. 3'10@3'.20) .3.. 10@3. 20. eee 1 Bo@ tl be 
South Forks sae eee $.25@3..50 1 Re is nee 1.70@1.95 
Nanty Glo.. : 1 (B. LO@BQ0G" 5 Ui win oe 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 
dium tsa . 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Que mahoning. , ees oe 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
West Virginia F airmont 3 eS Ee 2.75@2.85 2.75@2.85 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont mine run. 5 ee ig 2.75@2.85 2.75@2.85 1.00@1.10 
Westein Maryland. . PAA Mita nae ia 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite mines on half time working schedules. Little 


demand for coal. Some quiet price cutting. New agreement 
fails to affect slow bituminous trade. Prices firm. 

Anthracite—The market is so badly unsettled by labor con- 
ditions that it is impossible to tell what a day will bring 
forth from the sales standpoint. The collieries are working 
irregularly .and even the big companies are unable to pre- 
dict from day to day how long they can avoid shutting down. 
The advance business is so small that they are depending on 
each day’s orders to carry them along. As an example, one of 
the big companies after loading several hundred ears of 
prepared sizes one day was compelled to dump 150 cars into 
storage, much to their chagrin. 

Sales agents are not trying to persuade the dealers 
to buy, leaving it entirely to their judgment. The agen- 
cies are not showing the usual ambition to sell coal and 
it is a most unsatisfactory situation, with each day bring- 
ing new rumors. In the retail market the conservative deal- 
ers are losing business because they are likewise refusing to 
insist on customers filling their bins, because of a possible 
drop in prices and the subsequent loss of their trade’s good- 
will. The yards which, with few exceptions, were filled to 
their capacities on Apr. 1, have had the stocks greatly re- 
duced because the dealers sold more coal than they bought 
during the first half of the month. Now the rule seems to be 
to carry comfortable stocks but not to again go the limit. 

In spite of strenuous denials the individuals persist in 
quietly cutting prices on prepared sizes from 10c. to 25c. per 
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ton. Even the favored buyers to whom the inducements are 
offered resent the policy, claiming it will only tend to 
further disrupt the market. The agencies generally are some- 
what dubious as to whether there will be any spring reduc- 
tion in prices. It is at least clear that if there should be 
a reduction it will be very small. 

Now that the shippers have plenty of coal for this mar- 
ket and the dealers are not pressing them for shipments, col- 
lections have fallen way behind as compared with the first 
two months of the year, and are now causing the shippers 
some concern. 

The car supply question has been practically lost sight of 
in the present dullness of the market, but it is reported 
that the collieries are closed every day for lack of cars. These 
statements are not at all fair to the railroads, as all idle time 
at the mines is due entirely to the lack of orders. 

One of the large producing companies, who last fall 
stored large quantities of steam coal in every available yard 
they could secure are now moving this and several of the 
yards are already cleaned up. This would seem to indicate 
that the company does not anticipate any particular trouble 
in the region, although it is known that they are receiving 
a good price for the coal, quality considered, and it may be 
that with the conclusion of a new wage scale in the bi- 
tuminous field, they find the present an opportune time to 
move the coal. 


Prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ments and f.o.b. Port. Richmond are as follows: 
Line Tide Line Tide 
BIOkeN s5sis6 vis: $3.60 $4.85 Pea Sethu +: $2.55 $3.30 
ee ea ane) obi sieve 3.85 5.10 Buckwheat..:...... 1.55 2.30 
BGOUCs aleistaln sc. 5:0 4.10 5.10 RiGee acne ie: .90 1.80 
Chestnutse..:<. 2.66 AY20° 40.00 Barley detect ecmteion £55 (AlsaG 


Bituminous—tThe signing of the agreement in the central 
Pennsylvania district is the outstanding feature, but the news 
was accurately forecasted and caused no particular comment. 
Everyone seems to be well stocked with coal, and with the 
consumer actually expecting to buy at a lower price, there 
has been very little sold. There is no question that this mar- 
ket is glutted, and this week Perth Amboy, which had been 
opened for ten days for tide shipments, was again embargoed. 
Even under these adverse conditions, prices seem fairly stable 
which would seem to indicate that when the embargoed 
points are really opened it will result in a rising market. 
Fairmont lump and the mine-run grades have receded 15 @20ce. 
a ton, with mine-run going even lower than slack on ac- 
count of less coal being screened because of the dearth of 
orders for three-quarter. 

Prices per gross ton, 
follows: 


f.o.b. cars at mines, rule about as 


Georges Creek Biz Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, ¢......... $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.05@1.15 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.10@1.20 
West Va. Freeport........ 1.25@1.35 Fairmont mine-run...... 95@1.05 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.00@1.05 


BALTIMORE 


Bituminous conditions flat, but movement better, due to 
easier car supply. Anthracite trade at standstill. Exports 


improve. 

New business is almost at a standstill and consumers are 
slow to come in under contract. Even concessions as to price 
have failed to stimulate any spot business and many par- 
tial cancellations are noted on existing orders as industrial 
concerns seem to be well stocked for the time being. 

Better grade steam coals are holding moderately firm and 
there is little inclination to cut contract quotations. Hasy 
car supply along the Baltimore & Ohio and Western Mary- 
land railroads increased the movement. Prices are about as 


follows: Georges Creek Tyson, $1.65; Miller Vein, $1.40; 
Quemahoning, $1.45@1.50; Somerset, $1.30; Freeport, $1.20; 
Fairmont gas, three-quarter, 85c.; same, mine-run, 80c., and 


slack, 80c. 

Anthracite business is at a standstill. The continuance of 
the winter schedule over April has delayed early ordering by 
consumers for storage purposes. 

The export trade continues to improve and an increasing 
number of charters is noted. Last week a total of 12,097 tons 
was loaded for foreign ports here. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad Girar! 18 Mar. 25 Apr. 1 Apr. 8 Apr. 15 
Norfolk & Western.... 142,223 165,608 145,941 144,562 182,621 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 60 412 90,095 98,495 90,981 85,973 
Mgtiparkohl:As lea) Sees nee wa 104,819 103,055 65,026 74,198 83,228 

PU CGAIS Ptr c cure a ooh 307,445 359,758 309,462 309,741 351,822 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


COU 
CUCU, 


ou 


aa 


Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 

ee ne Aires 1,152$20.00 Brynhilda Buenos Aires 1,409$18.75 

erin anes (or y 

; Preston) 1,400 a Gee 

Tenasserim Buenos Aires 3,276 M. D. Cres- Z : 
Malpo Valparaiso 3,186+4 St hie Para 1,884 15.00 
Signe River Plate 1,492 22.20 Vladimir ; : Mase 
Jan Van Reitz Rosario 1,349 26.16 

Nassen® Guayaquil 2,081 Thalassa* River Plate 1,335 20.00 
Saba’ Guayaquil 2'687 24.60 ell Azore 990 14.00 
+ é i > ce 3 € ie 4 es * naa 9 

ee eepie | Bareclana eae. Glenaffric Buenos Aires 24.60 

PHILADELPHIA Horatio G. 

Petra Antilla 1,292 Foss* Para 747 14.00" 
General St. John, 1 At or about. 2? April-May. 

Laurie N:. Be 198 ® May. *Coke. ° Previously noted 


under Atlantic Range. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Transatlantic rates are firmer, the “Eretza Mendi” having 
been chartered from Virginia to Barcelona at $31.20, May 
loading, on which terms we have a number of other steamers 
offered, and which rate we thing can be shaded. 

Plate rates are easier, among the recent fixtures being 
the following: “Jan Van Nassau” (Dutch), 4,200 tons, 10 per 
cent., Virginia to Lower Plate, $22.20, April. ‘“Signe’’ (Swed- 
ish), 3,200 tons, 10’ per cent., Virginia to Lower Plate, $22.20, 
prompt. “Hrissos” (Greek), about 4,000 tons cargo, Virginia to 
Rosario, $22.80, April. ‘“Maston” (British), about 5,400 tons 
cargo, Virginia to Port Militar, $22.80, May. 


Freight rates to other destinations are unchanged. We 

would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as follows: 
To Rate To Rate 

AV ANess..< cc exci ate $4.75@5.00 Bermuda............ ..$5.00@6.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 6-20 ab0ub, Vera Cruzs..s oie. 7.00@8.00 
Gieniuegos:: ./-0) Siete ee 5 OO ANOUS PIELAMPICOns oor noe alee 7.00@8.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.25@7.50 Mio Janeiro........... 419.00 about 
St LulLCia dai". Folraekacetl ch cee (OG) CaOU We BAOUOS oe arcane aia 419.00 about 
Stachomasi tek eee ee 6.75@7.00 Montevideo........... 121.60@22.20 
RATDACOS.. te). se ue toe 7.25@7.50 BuenosAires orLaPlata.*21.60@22.20 
ISINGALOH tool eae ae ee 6G. 2babout = ‘Rosario... 8... 5. ka. 222.80 about 
GRIBAGAO Mics oc .etee Chane 6.75@7.00% West Coast of Italy... ..33.60@36.00 
PERIL ULES Ore onic. ot hate ahaa aes 6.00@6.25¢ Barcelona®.............30.00@31.20 
Guantanamo............ 6.00@6.25° Valparaiso or Callao....17.00 about 


Demerara........ Marseilles..............32.40@34.80 


** Spanish dues for account of cargo. 
1 500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. + Net, 1,000 


tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. ® 350 ions discharge. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. 


COASTWISE *REIGHTS 
There is no slackening in the demand for transportation 


along the coast; $2@2.25 is still the range of rates from 
Hampton Roads to Providence and $2.25@2.50 to Boston. 
There is still very little space open to charter and the 


situation in that respect threatens to be serious for consum- 
ers in New England who rely on barges and steamers in the 
open market. 

Barge freights from New York to Long Island Sound 
points have eased somewhat, charters having been made this 
week at 90c. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel | Destination Tons 
Pensiero Savona Gradfaxe Guatemala 1,594 
Daylight Rio de Janeiro Berlin Cuba 2,847 
Hermod Fort de France Rota Uruguay 3,382 
Sark Havana Robert P. 
Petra Antilla 1,292 Murphy Brazil 994 
Florence Crea- Mar Caspio Spain 3,280 
dick ; riba i: 657 NORFOLK 

NEWPORT NEWS Hawaiian® Rio Janeiro 2,498 

Tordenskjold’? St. Lucia Dorothy?* Buenos Aires 


11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

14 C. H. Sprague & Son 
16 White Oak Coal Co. 


1 Atwater & Co. 
* Baker Whiteley 
® Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 
5 C. G. Blake Co. 


® Castner, Curran & Bullitt 

7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C, Co. 
8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

® Hasler Brothers 
1° Flat Top Fuel Co. 


SHIPPING NOTES 

Warned Against German Coal—Neutral shipowners have 
been warned by the British Foreign Office that all cargoes 
or bunkers of coal of German origin in neutral ships would 
be liable to seizure under the order in council of Mar. 11. The 
Foreign Office advised neutrals to obtain certificates from 
British consular officers showing that the coal in their ships 
did not originate in Germany. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Local points in mining rates being adjusted. Pittsburgh 


operators regard signing of McAlpin agreement as being in 
regular form. Market slightly stiffer, except on slack. Ship- 
ments to the Lakes begun. 


It may be a fortnight or longer before all the mines 
in the district are down to a regular working basis after the 
general wage scale settlement. Local coal operators do not 
seem to be anxious to make it clear just how binding the 
McAlpin settlement is upon the western Pennsylvania opera- 
tors. They point out that Messrs. Schleuderberg and Donald- 
son, who signed, were regularly elected delegates of the local 
association, and that the refusal of one of the delegates to 
sign still left a majority of the delegation. 

It is suggested that at many mines there are local points 
to be settled and of course the individual operators can ne- 
gotiate better with their men as to such matters if their 
adherence to the general settlement is not too explicitly ex- 
pressed. The prediction is made in well-posted quarters that 
the minor differences will be adjusted and that in both thick- 
vein and thin-vein mines the general rates adopted at the 
conference will be established. The local association held a 
meeting in Pittsburgh Monday afternoon of this week, but 
no definite statement as to what was done is given out. 

The general tone of the coal market is improved. Con- 
sumers have shown more willingness to place contracts and 
the operators are somewhat stiffer in their views. Free coal 
is still more or less of a drug on the market and thus far 
prices are only slightly stiffer. A few operators made their 
initial shipments for the Lake trade last week but even this 
week the volume of coal actually moving in this trade is 
small. The boats are to make the earliest start possible and 
several ice breakers started work this week in the channels. 
Predictions are that the season’s total will make a new record. 
Slack has not stiffened a particle in price and as the Lake 
movement increases is likely to become easier. 

Through an obvious typographical error in last week’s 
report the minimum on mine-run was given at $1.05, or 5c. 
under the minimum on slack, instead of $1.15. We quote 
free coal as follows; slack being 5c. lower and mine-run and 
screened 5c. higher than a week ago: Slack, $1.05@1.15; mine- 
run, $1.20@1.30; %-in., $1.30@1.40; 1% -in., $1.40@1.50, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 
Demand light. Miners not working steadily. 
plentiful but still occasionally difficult to get. 


Cars more 


Bituminous—The uncertainty of everything in the coal 
business continues the dominating factor, embargoes and 
shortage of cars still interfering. The roads move all freight 
very irregularly and the result is that while some cars are 
long in getting to destination others are rushed in, to the 
embarrassment of the consignee, who was prepared for delay. 

The trade is not agreed as to the firmness of prices. Some 
shippers, especially if they deal chiefly in Pittsburgh coal, 


call the market firm, as that district is holding up prices 
rather more firmly than the average, but there is cheap south- 
western coal coming in that make local prices rather 


unsteady. There are strikes in the West Penn district and 
the miners in the Allegheny work spasmodically, threatening 
to go out entirely if the wage scale is not fixed soon. 

The consumption is good. There is no report of falling off 
anywhere and while the near approach of the opening of the 
Lake trade has weakened the price of slack that will only be 
temporary; as soon as the Lake fleet is in full operation and 
the plan of handling slack is adopted the market should settle 


down. The following is the scale of prices: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LRA acer Pelle see OEE eee $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
‘Bhrea-quarteba, oc sarc Oot ork eee 2.85 Pate, RE 
Mine 'runicis.+.0s semen aie oreo ee 231 2.50 2.60 
Slackers. %, co. vache. eat ae on eee 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—The trade is about as light as it ever is at 
this time of the year. Consumers have been obliged to buy 
some extra supplies on account of cool weather, but no 
buying for future use has been done and none will be till 
there is a definite price fixed. 

Locally, activity is confined to loading Lake vessels. If 
the port was not short one water trestle there would be a 
heavy movement and as it is there is about 200,000 already 
loaded, which is fair for a beginning. The Lake fleet is 
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beginning to move and an outlet for surplus coal will thus be 
afforded. 

The following is the continued winter price at wholesale 
for anthracite, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Buffalo: 


Grate 4.50 o2 eee eee $5.60 Chestnut “ic... omnes $6.10 
Bee .sclleuie nsenteie eeeeree BSD. Pea. aca s\e ecb are 4.30 
Stove iia sleh iter 5.85, Buckwheat’ .< 35 ese 3.25 


An additional charge of 25c. a gross ton is made for put- 
ting coal on vessels. 

TORONTO, CAN, 

Anthracite quiet. Bituminous in fair demand. Stocks 
well kept up and prices steady. Supplies coming in better 
though deliveries are rather slow. 

Business is less active with the advance of the season 
especially in anthracite. Bituminous for manufacturing pur- 
poses is in steady demand. Dealers are keeping up stocks and 
supplies are coming forward freely though deliveries are 
still a little slow. Owing to the lessened demand the short- 
age of labor is not seriously felt. Prices are steady, quota- 
tions for best grades per short ton being as follows: Retail 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75; bi- 
tuminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic lump, $6. 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous three-quarter 
$3.75; sereenings, $3.50; Pennsylvania smokeless lump, 
Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack, $3.75, 


TOLEDO 

Demurrage rates are on and boats are being loaded ready 
to start when navigation opens. Heavy shipments antici- 
pated. 

30ats are loading at the various docks although none 
have yet started up the lakes, owing to the reports of heavy 
ice at the upper ports. The new demurrage ruling of the 
railroads went into effect Apr. 11 and shippers are making 
every effort to avoid demurrage. Boats are hard to get and 
shippers are finding some difficulty in securing bottoms to 
unload cars into. The new demurrage rates have been placed 
far in advance of the usual custom and may have an effect on 
the early shipping. It is believed that boats will be more 
plentiful later on and that the Lake business will be ex- 
ceptionally heavy this season. Prices are holding fairly firm 
on all grades. 


lump, 
$4.50; 


COLUMBUS 

Some activity in steam coal contracting. 
conference being closely watched. : 

The best feature of the coal trade in Ohio is the demand 
for steam tonnage. Despite the fact that working conditions 
in none of the Ohio mining districts have been adjusted, there 
are quite a few large steam contracts being closed. One 
railroad fuel contract of large proportions was closed during 
the past week at $1.30 for three-quarter inch, eastern Ohio 
coal. That is fully 20c. higher than the contract figures of 
last year. Some of the operators and jobbers are waiting 
until working conditions are settled before closing contracts. 

Domestic business is at a standstill as the active season is 
over and stocking has not yet started. Retail prices are 
generally well maintained. There are some orders being 
placed for shipment of domestic grades in May and June and 
some operators are devoting considerable attention to future 
orders. Pocahontas remains strong in every particular and 
contract prices are well maintained. West Virginia splints 
are also improving. 

Lake trade is about to start although the formal opening 
of navigation will be later than usual. Considerable tonnage 
has been loaded already. Chartering of boats is attended 
with difficulties as the ore and grain trades are taking a large 
number of boats. , 


Wage-scale 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.50 $1.60 ..... Mine-run......... $1.15 $1.20 $1.15 
Inch anda quarter. 1.40 1.40 $1.40 Nut, pea and slack. .90 .90 .85 
Three-quarter-inch 1.35 1.35 1.30 Coarse slack...... .80 .80 whales 
Nut....0¢ Rees L120 1225-2 
CINCINNATI 


The market is inactive, Shortage of labor 
and ears is a strong factor. 

In spite of the fact that there is relatively little demand 
for coal just now, the trade is definitely optimistic. The 
prospects are good for a big spring business and prices are not 
only steady, but are showing signs of advancing all along 
the line. The scarcity of cars and a growing shortage of 
labor, especially in the West Virginia fields, are strong 
constructive factors in the market. It is fairly certain that 
there will be no labor trouble but there is going to be diffi- 
culty in getting enough men. 

The steam market is very strong, particularly as contrasted 
with the sluggish condition of the domestic trade, which is 
marking time pending the opening of Lake shipping. When 
that takes place there will be more plentiful supplies of 
screenings which will give the steam side of the market an 
easier tone. ; 


but steady. 


April 22, 1916 


DETROIT 

Lake movement starts. Market generally quiet. 
erable consignment coal but prices are steady. 

Bituminous—Steam users show a tendency to hold off 
on giving orders though inquiries continue numerous. The 
business falls considerably short of what shippers and whole- 
salers believe should be developing at this season of the year, 
with industrial and manufacturing establishments generally 
operating near capacity. The greater part of the buying 
seems to center on fine coal and three-quarter lump. 

Domestic consumers seem satisfied they will have no fur- 
ther use for fuel for the present and retail dealers manifest no 
disposition to add much to their stocks. Consignment coal is 
very plentiful. Price reductions are occasionally made to 
effect sales but there seems to have been no weakening of 
general prices. 


Consid- 


Anthracite—Very little demand appears for anthracite, al- 
though there is some interest in chestnut and stove sizes. 
Shippers are doing little business and are handicapped by the 
uncertainty as to what prices may be later in the year. 
Orders now taken are on the March basis. 


Lake Trade—Movement of coal by the Lake route was in- 
augurated during the week, when the steamers “Alpena” and 
“Wyandotte” delivered coal cargoes at Alpena, Mich. Ice 
conditions still prevent through navigation to Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan ports. Ice-breaking steamers are at work 
opening a channel through St. Marys River and into several 
ports. Coal shippers are still endeavoring to close charters 
for vessel capacity for opening trips, but are meeting with 
little success. 


es 


See 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Little activity in current buying. Spot demand for all sizes 
light. Contracting brisk. Screenings touch a higher level. 


There is no spot business in the Western coal market; 
production is flat and shippers are awaiting developments. 
Most mines are closed down, only a few working to fill orders 
for steam sizes. Operators are generally taking advantage 
of the period of idleness to make needed repairs. At a number 
of Indiana and Illinois mines new screening equipment is 
being installed. A great many miners are leaving the coal 
fields to enter steel mills and factories and a shortage of labor 
is anticipated when operations are resumed. This may cause 
the large steam users and retailers to place orders earlier 
this year in order to help the mine owners Keep their men 
together. 

Steam buyers seem to have dropped out of the market 
since the announcement of an advance of 10c. per ton on 
these coals. Some domestic buyers are of the belief that 
contract prices will be lower than open market prices, and 
show more of a disposition to close. The few contracts made 
for Western steam coals have been covered at an advance, 
and inasmuch as several railroads will shortly be in the 
market for their fuel supplies it is felt that contracting will 
soon be on in full swing. 

. Current buying seems to be mainly centered in screenings, 
which are quoted as high as $1.10 from the southern Illinois 
field. The Lake movement is receiving considerable attention; 
dock companies are quoting about 25c. a ton higher than last 
year, and as soon as navigation commences they will undoubt- 
edly absorb a much larger tonnage than ever before. North- 
western rail demand from Illinois mines is lifeless, and but 
few contracts have been placed in that territory, although 
there are numerous test shipments being made. It is expected 
that the demand for farming coal from Western dealers will 
be reduced this season because of the greatly increased use 
of gasoline and kerosene for plowing and threshing. 


CHICAGO 
Screenings very active and demand for other steam sizes 
well sustained. Smokeless market soft. Anthracite very 
dull. Contracting in the Chicago district slow. 


In Franklin and Williamson County only a few mines are 
in operation. Screenings are very stiff, while the demand for 
other steam coals, especially the small sizes, is good. Very 
little railroad tonnage is moving from this field. The recent 
cold snap cleaned up some of the unbilled domestic coal on 
track. Some contracting has occurred for Saline County pro- 
duction at the advanced prices. Spot prices are firmly held. 

A small railroad tonnage has been moving from the 
Springfield district, but there has been but little demand from 
other sources except. in screenings, which are urgently wanted 
at prices ranging from 90c. to 95c. 

In the Indiana field the Clinton mines have been idle. In 
Knox County a few mines have been operating spasmodi- 
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cally, mostly to provide coarse steam sizes and screenings. 
The Sullivan and Greene County mines-are generally closed 
and little tonnage was moved this week in any direction. A 
new schedule of prices goes into effect immediately on the 
Indiana grades about as follows: $1.60 to $1.70 for 4-in. lump; 
$1.50 to $1.60 for 2%-in. lump, and $1.35 to $1.50 for 1%4-in. 
lump. All prices will range from 10c. to 15c. per ton higher 
for the coming year. A number of mines expect to resume 
work next week on account of accumulated orders from steam 
users. 

The smokeless lump and egg trade is demoralized with 
prices sagging below the level of $1.30. Current arrivals con- 
sist mostly of mine-run to apply against contracts, and little 
spot coal is coming in. The excessive accumulations of 
smokeless mine-run last week was moved at very low prices, 
and left the spot market in a demoralized state. 

The demand for Miller’s Creek block is fair, but other 
Kentucky domestic sizes are being sacrificed at new low 
levels. Spot sales of lump have been made as low as $1.20. 
The all-rail splint trade is very quiet, but the Lake demand is 
active. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


Williamson and 
Franklin Co. Springfield 


Knox and 


Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


umpsscs.- Sle s5@T 45 $1.45@1.50 $1. aot 60 $1.50@1.60 $1. Fok ia 60 
Steam lump ote 1.25@1.35 1.385@1.50 
2% and 3-in. 

IumMp:-.- - oe & & 1.40@1.50 1.50@1.60 sae & 
1j-in. lump. A ie we ci 1.25@1.35 1.40@1.50 i tat 
Beg....... 1.85@1,45 1°25 1.30@1 35 1.35@1.45 1.40@1.50 
INUtitors ears See 1.25 1.20@1.25 1.35 1.35 
No.lwashed 1.45@1.50 a ed 1.85 Cee ee 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 1.65 
No. 1 nut.. 1.45 eras a wider dar « 
No. 2 nut.. 1.35 BMS ae : Ne ne 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 
Screenings.. 1.00@1.10 .90@ .95 .85@ .95 1 00@1.05 .90@1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. IX. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump.... .. $1.35@1.45 $1.40@1.90 $1.40@1.60 $1.25@1.60 $1.50 
lj-in.lump. 1.25@1.30 : shin ne 
LOPES eee Iso qx 25@1. 50g. 1 40@1. (a{0) yeahs 25@1.60 1.00 
Nitec... 5 ee Ls: ged 35 1.35 + eke pe ee 
No. 1 nut 1.35@1.45 stats na the Se 
No. 2 nut il Bis: 3S, Pett 
Mine-run 1.25 i 15@1. 205ml ee" Sine” ple 25@1.35 ie es .20 
Screenings.. Oo Gr OORRmune COMame Ter etn Oe. 
Harare eer a Ce Uae SUSE A a Ue ase ee age ee ARLeUSCaRaATSTEQLAEDAELUOASPSACTOLLGLAGLESCAGEUECUDRLGSABOOESLAESSIU OOTP 
COKE 
Eazencacereseenareeeeseeniovnncereeeeeocecreesreeereereenearroenneeeseecereeeeeecenerceenneeeeererrreceeeene ra eiiereenererneeeeeereeeeeeeTte 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Decreased requirements and heavy production make too 
much coke and spot prices decline while contract negotia- 
tions practically cease. 

Spot furnace coke has been very 
there being increased offerings and very little absorbing 
power. There have been additional requests for suspension 
of shipments on regular contracts, but some of the suspen- 
sions previously reported have now run out. Five or six 
blast furnaces tributary to the Connellsville region have gone 
out for relining of late and altogether there is hardly as 
great consumptive demand while with continued fair car 
supplies, the production is larger. Nothing appears to have 
come thus far of the talk of curtailing production. The 
operators are afraid of reducing the working time because 
they may lose men and as labor is scarce and likely to be 
still scarcer this is an important consideration. 

Thus, from one viewpoint, there is now a surplus of coke 
for the simple reason that a shortage of labor is feared which 
would make an insufficient supply. With the fall in spot 
furnace coke prices, consumers not covered for the second 
half of the year are less disposed to negotiate contracts and 
the whole market is rather a dull and listless one. We quote: 
Spot furnace, $2.25@2.50; contract, $2.50@3; spot foundry, 
$3.75; contract, $3.50@4, per net ton at ovens. The $4 price 
on contract foundry coke is merely an asking one, some oper- 
ators expecting to secure it later and meanwhile practically 
staying out of the market. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 8 at 465,- 
664 tons, a decrease of 11,331 tons, and shipments at 465,475 
tons, a decrease of 11,449 tons. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The price is still weak and the demand 
light, but owners of ovens in the Connellsville district say 
they look for a firming up of price as soon as the spring re- 
pairs to the furnaces are complete. The natural consumption 
of all coke, based on the size of the iron trade, is as large 
as ever. Quotations are on the basis of $5.50 for best 72- 
hr. Connellsville foundry, and $4.25 for 48-hr. furnace. 


Chicago—Contracting in byproduct coke sizes has been 
very active. Retailers are placing contracts for domestic 


easy the past week, 


~2 
ao 
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coke for the ensuing year. Spot buying shows some reces- 
sion, but prices are firmly held at previous quotations which 
are as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago: Connells- 
ville, $6.50; Wise County, $6.25 to $6.50; Byproduct Foundry, 
$6.25 to $6.50; Byproduct domestic, $4.50; Gas House, $4.50 
to $4.60. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite shipments for March and the first three months 
of 1915-16 were as follows: 


———— Mareh—"—.. 


3 Months-———. 
6 





1916 1915 1915 
Phila. & Reading........ 1,237,378 961,415 3,418,425 2,415,915 
Lehigh Valley........... 1,001,614 394,031 3,017,342  —- 2,735,370 
Cent. R.R. of N.J...... 582,465 578,322 1,804,019  — 1,660,546 
Del. Lack. & West....... 1,063,665 644,932 2,763,367 —«1,850,716 
Del. & Hudson.......... 490,453 617,605 1,726,737 «1,785,877 
Pennsylvania..........- 581,845 544,023 1,727,085 —«:1,367,597 
Forte 2. (00 as eee ea 741,714 593,250 2,108,408 1,706,140 
Ont. & Western......... 152,958 151,820 513,874 472,879 
Lehigh & New Eng...... 275,259 89,895 628,750 263,767 

6,127,351 5,075,293 17,708,007 . 14,258,807 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road for February and 
the first two months of last year and this year were as fol- 
lows, in short tons: 


———Febiuary —— Two Months 

















Coal 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Tidewater, foreign....... 92,375 239,320 196,625 425,815 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 265,018 297,508 525,569 651,468 
WOMESEIG 5c): siete Meee > 1,263,628 2,052,505 2,785,765 4,200,839 

Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... 1,096 6,198 1,510 9,826 
POMeste ... ae ae 67,489 167,857 137,290 320,577 

BE OtRNSS cas Sevens es 1,689,606 2,763,388 3,646,759 5,608,525 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 


and exports of the United States for January, 1914-15, and for 
the 7 months ending January, 1914-15-16, in long tons: 














———January Seven Months 
Imports 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 

Anthracite, total. 1 4,370 997 1 pz i ss 7,124 

Bituminous, total 134,075 156,566 801,5411 840,627 954,747 
United Kingdom 1,923 1,728 4,913 21,112 5,359 
Ganadany hime. 99,808 148,069 579,071 639,686 819,9€6 
AAT, Geiss ere 5,946 4,550 74,306 58,287 54,570 
Australia....... 25,597 2,219 141,284 120,219 74,041 
Other countries. SOLwa) Aes 1,967 1,323 811 

Coke earns e 5,118 6,289 66,0251 73,191 33,077 

Exports ‘ 

Anthracite total.. 190,299 274,986 2,283,862 2,147,876 2,090,791 
Ganada*. ako. 188,781 257,608 2,242,101 2,109,323 1,997,000 
Argentina 6.002% Wow... S TAS ea. eee 1,931 
Brazil oe eae de tard | 100) Seer 6 2,472 
Uruguay 7.0. se uses Stee ere ee S84 5 Fie ore 600 
Other countries. 1;518 17,278 41,677 38,547 88,788 

Bituminous total? 633,145 942,144 10,878,629 8,684,898 11,345,759 
Tal; cite ee Bee 88,622 100;039% een ee 577,860 1,892,579 
Canada. 354,210 536,264 8,516,274 6,005,140 6,116,441 
Panama si.css 6. 28,069 36,026 241,054 144,219 324,145 
Mexico; fiiau.a 44,128 23,099 182,973 252,138 118,511 
Cuba s. 6dr 59,197 80,860 685,759 595,328 717,656 
West Indies.... 13,797 46,109 Sy er yp & 253,390 348,661 
Argentina...... 7,259 33,142 52,801 151,419 400,380 
Brazil: Gi sercaet 19,375 31,401 170,521 201,483 334,548 
Uruguay....... ete eee 8,159 16,858 30,494 93,215 
Other countries. 18,488 47,045 675,118 473,427 1,099,623 

Total coal..... $23,444 1,217,130 13,162,491 10,832,774 13,436,550 - 

Coker tetas cnt 57,447 90,890 458,403 299,141 529/673 

Bunker coal..... 528,418 570,461 4,575,059 3,949,914 4,393,934 


1 Part year only. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during March and the preceding three months in 
short tons: 








December January February March 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,387,033 1,487,189 1,434,153 1,506,671 
Tug River District...... 328,558 343,516 333,102 338,232 
Thacker District........ 258,980 284,135 254,953 276,308 
Kenova District,........ 86,724 89,459 83,218 88,440 
Clinch Valley District.... 123,528 131,242 124,626 137,641 
Other N. & W. Territory. TGF) 4,547 3,616 5,724 

Total N. & W. Fields. . 2,191,950 2,340,088 2,233,668 2,353,016 
Williamson & Pond Creek 87,365 96,436 100,985 104,846 
Tug River & Ky. R.R.... 51,919 58,045 50,925 54,254 
All other railroads...... 139,593 158,840 168,798 205,391 

Grand'totalinan aves. 2,470,827 2,653,409 2,554,376 2,717,507 
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I, C. C. DECISIONS 


Funan PCC LL 


I. C. C. No. 7640—West Lumber Co. vs. St. Louis & San Fran- 
R.R. Co. (Submitted Oct. 4, 1915. Decided Mar. 1. 





See ae 


cisco 
1916.) 

Rates charged by defendants for the transportation of coal 
in carloads from Bonanza, Huntington, Hackett and Hoffman, 
Ark., to Onalaska, Tex., found to have been unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory. Reparation awarded. 


1. C. C. No. 7521—Meeker & Co. vs. Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey. (Submitted Apr. 21, 1915. Decided Mar. 
4, 1916.) 

The complaint alleges that the rates applicable on anthra- 
cite coal in carloads from Mocanaqua, Penn., and other points 
in the Wyoming coal region of Pennsylvania to Elizabethport, 


N. J., f.0.b. vessels for reshipment,.are unreasonable; Held: 
1. That reasonable maximum rates for the future have 
been prescribed in Rates for Transportation of Anthracite 


Coal, 35 Le CrrGaeze0: 
2. That the question of reparation be held in abeyance for 
determination in a supplemental proceeding. 


I, C. C. No. 7933—Consolidated Fuel Co. vs, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Ry. Co. Submitted Aug. 24, 1915. Decided Mar. 
20, 1916. 

Defendants’ rates for the transportation of soft coal in 
carloads from Mohrland and Hiawatha, Utah, to California 
points on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé’s branch line from 
Los Angeles, Calf., to National City, Calif., found to be un- 
reasonable; a maximum joint through rate of $6.65 per net ton 
prescribed. 


rc. C. No. T8SS2—Henry Holverscheid & Co. ws. Lehigh 
Valley R.R. Co. Submitted Oct. 18, 1915. Decided Mar. 16, 
1916, 


Charges collected for the transportation of a carload of 
coal, from Coxton, Penn., to Lizton, Ind., reconsigned to Chi- 


cago, Ill, not shown to have been unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 
1. C. C—No. 7853. OKlahoma Fuel Co. vs. Fort Smith, 


Poteau & Western Railway Co. 
Decided Mar. 20, 1916, 

Charges collected for the transportation of one carload of 
coal from Witteville, Okla., to Gould, Okla., reconsigned 
to Wellington, Tex., and returned to Gould, not found to 
have been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


rc. C. No. 8S01IS—OkKlahoma Fuel Co. vs. Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railway Co. of Texas. Portion of Fourth Section 
Application No. 461. Submitted Sept. 16, 1915. Decided Mar. 
20, 1916. 

Rate charged for the transportation of one carload of coal 
from Witteville, Okla., to Burkburnett, Tex., and the rate 
legally applicable found to have been unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. Defendants’ application for relief from the 
provisions of the fourth section denied. 


I. C. C. No, 8172—Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. Submitted Dec. 7, 1915. Decided 
Mar. 20, 1916. 

Through rate charged by defendants for the transportation 
of a carload of lump soft coal from Hudson, Wyo., to Stein- 
auer, Neb., found unreasonable to the extent that the rate 
charged for the haul from Omaha, Neb., to Steinauer ex- 
ceeded the rate subsequently established and now in effect. 


submitted Sept. 16, 1915. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Mar. 29—Prices continue very strong and great difficulty 
is being experienced in getting supplies for early loading. 
Colliery owners are heavily committed for some time ahead. 
Quotations are approximately as follows: 


we 


OE 


AULANAHENEEY 
Pro LO orc 


Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires. ., $8.40@8.64 
Best seconds............ Nominal Sceonds, 724) Feien eee 8.28@8.52 
Seconds; 1 awe athe $8.40@9.00 Best Cardiff smalls...... 4.56@4.80 
Best dry coals. 55... .. 8.64@8.88 Cargo smalls..:....... 2.88@3.84 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o-b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freight—Rates for prompt boats show some irregularity, 


due to difficulty in securing stems, and are approximately 
as follows: 


Gibraltar........ $14.40 Naples......... $21.60 St. Vincent...... $11.40 
Marseilles....... 22.29 Alexandria...... 24.60 River Plate..... 15 69 
Algiers: «se: 121723 eRortsald ace 24.00 
Genoatn denna 21.60 Las Palmas..... 10.80 


Buying—COAL AG E—Section 
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etting Your Momnes 
Are your children going to be proud of you, or are the 
y going y J 
going to feel ashamed because you are a fatlure? 
luck are wasting their time scanning this. But those 


the average everyday happenings of life. 


M “ie MEN fail to get their money’s worth in 
There are two principal reasons: First, poor 


judgment in making purchases; second, improper and. . 


incomplete utilization of the things bought. 


The improper use of what we purchase is as bad as 
its incomplete use. Something abused is little better 
- than something unused. The degree of a man’s mate- 
rial success during a year is in proportion to what he 
has saved, not what he has spent; what he has done, 
not what he has talked about, thought about and 
dreamed about. Dreams are beautiful—sometimes— 
but you can’t cash one in for even a ham sandwich. 


‘There isn’t room on this page to talk of more than one 
thing, so I’ll confine myself, not to poor judgment or 
good judgment in making investments, but to the cor- 
rect utilization of what we possess. Being an editor, 
I know more about papers than about bonds. Any 


fool can clip the coupon off a bond, but it takes pa- . 


tience, persistence and sense to extract the income 
return from a weekly journal. 


I said I knew more about papers than anything else. 
I'll go a step further and say I know more about “‘Coal 
Age’ than about any other paper; so now we’re down 
to brass tacks. 


Here are some things I know. “Coal Age’’ is the only 
paper in America devoted to mining coal. It is the 
largest paper in the world, in both circulation and size, 
dedicated to the fuel industries. Last year it gave its 
readers about 2,200 pages of editorial information, or 
more than seven pages for one cent. This was in addi- 
tion to 1,900 advertising pages, all of which were of 
great interest and real technical value. 


The average total cost of one editorial or reading page 
in ‘‘Coal Age” is $20, so that the subscriber is offered 
about $140 worth of information for one cent. Those 
who are securing all or even half this return need read 
no further. Likewise, men who attribute success to 


Are you doing the best you can? 


who claim to be too busy to study and keep informed 
are urged to read on. It’s the men who are doing 
things we want to reach, with the idea of helping them 
do bigger things. 


Two heads are better than one. One hundred heads 
are better than two. Upward of 500 coal-mining men 
expressed their opinions and described their experi- 
ences in “Coal Age” last year. No person traveling 
24 hours a day for 365 days could have visited the 
mines described and investigated the methods and de- 
vices treated in this paper by these writers. And yet 
there are those who are so deep in a rut that each of 
their elbows touches a horizon, and the only way they 
can see light is to lie flat on their back and look straight 
up to heaven. 


The 6,000 American coal mines need 6,000 superin- 
tendents, besides other officials of both a higher and 
lower rank. The men who attain to these positions of 
authority and responsibility get there through know- 
ing more about mining coal than the 900,000 other 
men who are engaged in the industry but work with 
their hands instead of their head. Sometimes luck 
will advance a man, but only ability will keep him in 
the forefront. 


Here are some definite suggestions: Set aside two 
hours each week to read ‘‘Coal Age.’’ There are 168 
hours available, so two of them can easily be spared for 
self-advancement. ‘That’s only giving 1} per cent. of 
your time to increasing your knowledge of mining. 
Any man with good health, good habits and a fair 
amount of common sense who will follow this plan a 
year will have absorbed a sufficient amount of real 
scientific knowledge about coal mining to insure him 
the respect of his associates, the esteem of his superiors 
and the lasting gratitude of his family, who cannot rise 
above the social level created for them by the head of 
the house. 


Soon it well be 


too late to be sorry. 
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Accidents firc 


[This is the third installment of articles describing 
actual instances where the results of carelessness have 
been serious and in many cases fatal. A knowledge of the 
mistakes of others is one good way to avoid a repetition 
of these dire mishaps. At least two more installments of 
these articles will be printed.—Editor. | 








It Now 
By J. B. DEHart 


Not very long ago, an experienced miner was working 
in the pillars of a certain mine. The seam pitched at 
approximately 30 deg. and the rooms were driven about 
10 ft. wide straight up the pitch, leaving pillars about 50 
ft. square. In places “rolls” were encountered in the 
roof and the seam thinned out for a few feet. 

This particular miner was working in the pillars about 
10 crosscuts or 600 ft. above the main entry. Three or 
four pillars had been extracted, and the roof was stand- 
ing on props. The pillar in which he was then working 
was nearly out, and the fireboss told him to put up a 
battery of props in the room just below to hold the rock 
in case the place should cave. Being an experienced 
miner and one who thought he knew better than the 
boss, he did not do this and that night the place caved. 

Fortunately there was a roll in the roof just below the 
pillar where the seam thinned out to about three feet and 
a large piece of rock jammed there between the floor and 
the roof. This was all that prevented the rock from 
sweeping down the room, clearing all the timber before 
it, caving the room and blocking the main entry 600 ft. 
below. It was also all that prevented this man from 
losing his job. 

Now the moral of this true story is not that orders 
can be disobeyed with impunity. .Do YOU want to take 
the chance that this man took? Have not YOU a wife 
and family, just as this man had, to whom you owe it 
to take all reasonable precautions to hold your job and 
prevent accidents? No, the moral is this: “Do what 
the boss tells you and DO IT NOW.” 





The Danger of Crossing Trips 
By T. A. MitcHELL 


At the mine where I am employed, electric locomotives 
are used to haul the cars. The brakeman is required to 
throw a switch behind each trip on leaving his section of 
the mine en route to the tipple. He is also required to 
uncouple, in order to save the time required to walk the 
length of the trip. 

Dan, a colored workman, used to cross over to the head 
end of the trip while the cars were in motion. He had 
been cautioned of the danger of this practice, but had 
replied that he was too quick to get caught. On Mar. 2, 
1916, however, he was jerked off the third car from the 
locomotive and crushed beneath the cars. 

On Apr. 10, 1916, Jim, another colored workman, was 
jerked off the rear end of the locomotive and crushed. 
He also had been warned of the danger of crossing the 
trips while the cars were running, but answered that he 
had been doing this same thing for a long time and could 
not be jerked off. 
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It cost the life of these two men to prove to the rest 
of the brakemen employed at this plant that crossing 
trips while the cars were in motion is a dangerous prac- 
tice. The company employing these men has safety rules 
posted up, requiring brakemen to ride the rear end of 
the last car, where, if jerked off, they would not be 
injured. 

I have been an eyewitness to many accidents caused 
by the violation of safety rules. In my opinion it is 
the duty of every mine foreman to discharge any man who 
refuses to obey safety rules, as he not only endangers his 
own life, but also that of others. It would be better for 
an employer to lose the services of an employee who in- . 
sists on taking a chance than to have him continue his 
service and meet with disaster, making his employer as 
well as his own family suffer the penalty of his careless- 
ness. Possibly the loss of a few jobs to such a man would 
cause him to be more careful and obey safety rules. At 
any rate there would be fewer accidents and fewer law- 





Lost Eyesight Through Striking 
an Unexploded Cap 
By GEORGE STOCKDALE 


I remember an accident that happened some time ago 
in a mine where I was working. The coal was blasted 
from the solid by a man employed for that purpose after 
all the miners had left the underground workings except 
the shotfirer. All shots were fired by an electric battery. 
The shotfirer failed to fence off or report a place where 
the hole had missed fire. 

The fireboss, on making his examination the next morn- 
ing, found that the ends of the fuse wire were twisted 
where they had been connected to the cable and took it 
for granted that the place was safe. He sent the miner 
in to work, and at 10 o’clock, when the man was loading 
his third car, he struck the unexploded cap with his pick, 
setting it off and causing an explosion that destroyed his 
eyesight, besides disfiguring his hands and face. 

This man paid the price of someone else’s careless- 
ness. 

In this same mine two men were given the contract 
to cut through a fault composed of a hard sand rock. 
There was a shelter hole in the place 70 ft. back from the 
face, and they had a cable 100 ft. long. The man that 
did the shooting on this particular day stood with 
half his body out of the shelter hole and fired the shot. 
A piece of rock flew and hit him on the head, fracturing 
his skull. He died before he got to the hospital. 





Returned Too Soon After 
Shooting 


By W. H. Noone 


One night a few months ago the families of two miners 
became alarmed over their not coming home at the usual 
hour. A searching party was formed and, on going into 
the mine, found the bodies of the men at the face of their 
working place under a piece of rock weighing several 
tons; the two miners had evidently been dead several 
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hours, and the conditions clearly indicated that the last 
work done was the firing of a shot. 

This accident emphasizes the care and caution that 
should be exercised by every workman when entering a 
working place immediately after shooting. The West 
Virginia Mining Law reads that a miner shall not enter 
a place after shooting till the smoke-has cleared away and 
shall make a careful examination of the condition of the 
roof before starting to work. It is reasonable to assume 
that the shot released coal hitherto supporting the roof— 
none too sound—and when these unfortunate men entered, 
very likely eager to ascertain what their shot had done, 
the rock came down and entrapped them. 





Paying Price of Carelessmess 
By Epwarp H. Coxr* 


Several years ago, before as much attention was paid to 
checking men in and out of the mines as is done now, I 
was called on the phone about 9 p.m. and notified that 
one of our miners had failed to show up at home. He 
was a single man and often did not go directly to his 
boarding house, so that in this instance his failure to ar- 
rive did not occasion any alarm till long after supper 
time. 

I immediately went to the mine, organized a searching 
party to go look for the missing man and phoned for 
the doctor to be on hand. The man was found dead in 
his room in the mine, partly covered with coal, having 
gone back on a missed shot, fired with a squib. The 
doctor pronounced that the man had been instantly killed. 
Although there was absolutely no liability on the part 
of the company in that case, the liability insurance 
company made a prompt settlement with the family of 
the deceased on account of the possible effect on the jury 
of being told how the man lay there in the dark for several 
hours before being found. 

This happened at a union mine, and this occurrence 
made it easy to arrange with the pit committee for the 
adoption and carrying out of a checking system to keep 
track of all who were in the mine at any time. This 
checking system was the means shortly thereafter of sav- 
ing the lives of two negro miners who, after shooting, 
had gone back to see what their shots had done before 
leaving the mine, and not having waited long enough for 
the smoke to be carried out, were overcome. As soon as 
the other men had gone out, the checkboard revealed the 
presence of two men still in the mine; and by consulting 
the mine record it was ascertained who they were and 
where they worked, and some men were sent back with a 
car to find them, which was quickly done. They were 
soon resuscitated, and in a couple of days were no worse 
off for their experience. 

Another instance in the same mine of a man going back 
on a missed shot resulted in his spending a few months 
in a hospital recovering from a fractured skull. 

In a slope mine where it was against the rules to ride 
loaded cars on the slope, the night foreman after belling 
up the last rock trip for the shift, blew out his light and 
jumped on the middle of the trip to ride out, rather than 
walk. A couple of his men followed his example, the trip 
broke loose before it reached the top, and as they had 
failed to attach the drag, furnished for the purpose to 


*Consulting engineer, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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the rear of the trip, it ran back to the bottom and killed 
all three of them. 

In the same mine, where there was a good manway to 
the top, a miner finished his work early and started to 
walk out of the main haulage slope. There was a sign 
at the bottom prohibiting walking the main slope, and 
the chainer at the bottom also told him to walk out the 
manway and even fastened a trapdor there. He forced 
the door open and walked the slope anyway. Result— 
an empty trip coming in hit him, and he was unable to 
work for about a year. 


TAMPERED WITH SprRING-LATCH SwiItcH 


In another slope mine a night man was bringing out 
rock and old timbers and taking in props. He brought 
out a trip of rock with one car of old timbers. He switched 
out the car of old timber and left it standing on the 
empty track. Then he propped shut with a tie the spring 
safety switch placed on the empty track to keep loose 
cars from running down the slope, and rode a trip of 
props down the mine. The car of old timbers rolled down 
the slope after him, evidently not having been sufficiently 
well spragged or blocked, if at all, and he was killed 
trying to save himself a little trouble by rank carelessness 
and infraction of rules and making ineffective a safety 
appliance. 

A case where a foreman was to blame for an accident 
by not enforcing discipline was at a mine where the men 
were hauled in to work from the slope bottom in a double- 
header motor trip, the grade being steep at the beginning. 
The men were supposed not to get into the trip till both 
motors were coupled on and the trip all ready to start, 
but it seemed that this rule was not enforced and the men 
crowded into the trip while it was being backed into posi- 
tion and before the second motor was coupled on. 

On this particular morning the sanding apparatus on 
the one motor that was coupled on was out of order; and 
before the second motor was attached, but with a goodly 
number of men aboard, the trip started down the grade, 
and on account of lack of sand the motorman could not 
hold it. One man was killed and one or two badly hurt. 
The foreman made the excuse that he could not keep 
the men off the trip till it was ready without losing time 
getting the run started, but he did after that, and didn’t 
lose much time either. This foreman was at fault for 
not enforcing discipline in regard to the men boarding 
the trip and also for allowing a motor to operate, espe- 
cially on such a steep grade, with defective sanding ap- 
paratus. 

Another instance was of a man walking along in a mine 
carrying in his hand a detonating cap he had borrowed 
from one of his neighbors. Evidently a spark from the 
lamp on his head dropped in the cap, for it exploded, 
causing the loss of two of his fingers. 

Another case was that of a gas-man who put an open 
light down on the ground at the mouth of a crosscut 
that was being driven and then took off his coat and 
with it brushed some gas out of a pothole right down 
on his lamp, burning himself badly and blowing open a 
door on another heading, which failed to close of itself 
on account of catching on a piece of coal or slate on the 
track, probably blown there by the explosion. This gas- 
man brought suit against the company for his burns on 
the ground that the door being open caused insufficient 
ventilation. 
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SY NOPSIS—The substitution of a modified long- 
wall method of working for the previously used 
room-and-pillar and chute-and-pillar methods re- 
sulted in many advantages. By this means a losing 
proposition was transformed into a paying one. 





The following method of working steep seams by long- 
wall is being practiced at two of the mines of the Carbon 
Hill Coal Co., at Carbonado, Pierce County, Wash. The 
Carbonado mines are reached by rail on the Northern 
Pacific Ry., 53 mi. distant from Seattle, Wash. The mines 
at Carbonado, because of folding and faulting, the topo- 
graphic and physical conditions of the seams and walls, 
present many interesting and complex features of opera- 
tion. All angles of dipping are found in the field, and 
the methods of working the seams vary accordingly. 

At present six seams are being worked, two of which, 
No. 9 and the Miller, have been changed to a modified 
longwall method of working in preference to the breast- 
and-pillar and chute-and-pillar methods practiced in the 
other seams. All the Carbonado mines have been opened 
as water levels starting above high water level in the 
Carbon River Cafion. This cafion in places has a width 
of from 50 to 80 ft. and is about 400 ft. deep near the 
mines. The river has cut through the sedimentaries and 
exposed the seams. 

The tops of the seams have been eroded and the out- 
crops are usually covered with a varying thickness of 
gravel. Owing to the available coal above water level, 
only two of the seams—the Miller and the Wingate— 
are being worked below water level. A slope has been 
sunk on the Wingate seam to the 6th level. 





ay age PARE state mine inspector, 504 Alaska Building, Seattle, 
ash. 


The Carbonado mines have been the largest producers 
in Pierce County, and their total output has reached 
nearly 7,000,000 tons. About 1,000 tons per day is 
being produced. The output of coal at the mines in 1915, 
in spite of the dull year, was 199,469 short tons, that 
of the state being only 2,407,066 short tons. 

The product of the mines is a bituminous coal ranking 
with the best in the state. From 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
coal is made into coke, the production of which, during 
the present year, was 19,178 short tons. The coke is 
made at the mines, and the remainder of the coal finds its 
market in and about the Puget Sound cities and in 
steamer trade. 

I have had occasion to note the successful application 
of the longwall method as applied to the Miller seam dur- 
ing the last two years, and for this reason the operation 
of this seam will be discussed. Several attempts were 
made to work this bed by breast-and-pillar and chute-and- 
pillar, but with poor success, owing to the bad roof which 
could not be kept up. 

The present company has been under the management 
of J. F. Menzies since Nov. 1, 1913, and much credit is 
due him for his consistent efforts to modernize, increase 
the efficiency of and render safe the company’s collieries. 

The coal of the Miller bed is from 4 to 414 ft. thick 
between walls, a detailed section of which is shown in 
Fig. 2. The coal is used as a domestic and steam fuel. 
The seam is reached by a rock tunnel 600 ft. long from 
the Wingate slope on the second level, as shown on the 
map. Because of the impossibility of profitably working 
the seam by breasts or chutes, little has been done on the 
seam compared to that done on the other beds, and the 
second level is now being worked. ‘The dip of the seam 
decreases south from the main rock tunnel, the coal at the 
present face having a dip of about 38 deg. 
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The level now being worked was originally opened up 
for chutes and pillars, and present practice is consequently 
not the same as it will be in future developments. The 
gangway, which is the intake airway, is driven in the 
coal and is timbered by three-piece sets consisting of 8- 
ft. collars and 9-ft. legs with lagging between sets. 

A counter gangway, 4x4 ft., is driven parallel to the 
main gangway, about 25 ft. up the pitch from it, through 
which the air travels from the gangway to the longwall 
face. The air then circulates up the longwall face to 
the old gangway above. It was found practically impos- 
sible to keep this gangway open as a return airway. 

In order to have a good permanent airway it was found 
more economical to drive a rock tunnel in the .footwall 
parallel to the top gangway and about 20 ft. from it, as 
shown in Fig. 5. This tunnel is 7x6 ft. and was driven for 
$19 per yard. Crosscuts are driven 4x4 ft. from the tun- 
nel to the top gangway at intervals no greater than 50 ft. 
to tap the longwall face, their distance apart depending 
on the condition of the face. 

This tunnel is the return airway for the longwall face, 
and timber is brought in through it and taken down the 
longwall face by timber packers, as required. The first 
cost of driving the top tunnel is slightly higher than 
when driving in the coal, but when the cost of retimbering, 
general upkeep and the value of a reliable and permanent 
airway and escapeway is considered, the tunnel is the 
cheapest in the end. Chutes connecting the gangway 
and counter are driven up the pitch 25 ft. apart, as shown 
in Fig. 5. 

MerruHop or OPENING A FACE 


The method of opening up the longwall face, as shown 
in Fig. 3, was as follows: The first two chutes are driven 
narrow up the pitch from the gangway, with a 12-ft. pillar 
intervening. ‘The crosscuts above the counter are driven 
aboue 4x4 ft. with a block of 50 ft. between them. As 
soon as the chutes are up one block, the longwall face is 
begun, there being room for one miner, who starts in 
chute 2 and drives angle a to meet angle 0, which is driven 
by the counter miner, who drives it before he proceeds 
with the counter gangway. Skip a is then continued about 
6 ft. wide on up the pitch, its faces (a2, a3, a4, a5) being 
at all times about 18 ft. behind the face of chute 2. When 
skip a is up about 18 ft. from the point of the angle, skip b 
is started and continued on up the pitch. This is repeated 
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on the skips following. When skip @ has reached the 
point shown at a5 the face will be as shown by the heavy 
line a5, b4, c3, d2, e1. A miner will then proceed to drive 
an angle foul chute 3, as shown, to tap angle chute 4, 
and the longwall face w ill proceed inby. 

Before chutes 1 1 and 2 tap the old gangway and the rock 
crosscut is driven from the rock tunnel at top of chute 1, 
the air will travel up the last crosscut from the gangway 
to the counter, back along the counter to the longwall 
face, up the longwall face and then down chute 1 to the 
counter, through which it will return to the main airway 
and to the fan. The usual practice in this field when 
the gangways are driven as water levels, or have a gang- 
way above to be used as an aircourse, is to drive but one 
rock tunnel connecting the seams and then drive a chute 
or pair of chutes through to the surface or to the gang- 
way above for a permanent airway. Until this is done a 
brattice, sollar or airbox is carried in the rock tunnel, 
making two compartments for the purpose of ventilating. 

Outside the longwall face in chute 2 no attempt is 
made to keep this chute open after angle chute 3 is tapped 
by the longwall face. The chutes 1 and 2 are driven with 


a small pillar between them in order that they may be 
rushed, and there is little possibility of profitably recoy- 
ering the pillar separating them. 
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PLAN AND SECTION OF THE MINE 
WORKINGS 


FIG. 5. 
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Fig. 5 shows the longwall face developed. The miners 
take a 6-ft. skip each, keeping about 18 ft. apart driving 
through to the top level. As soon as a skip is finished 
the miner drops back to the bottom of the longwall face 
and starts another 6-ft. skip. The present longwall face 
is about 500 ft. long. Thirty miners work upon it. The 
output is about 250 tons per shift of 8 hr. The longwall 
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FIG. 6. METHOD OF TIMBERING AT THE FACE 


face, counter and chutes work but one shift, while the 
gangway is double-shifted. 

A sheet-iron chute is used to carry the coal from the men 
to the gangway. This is kept full, and batteries are placed 
at intervals where necessary to keep the coal from rush- 
ing. Four buckers are employed to keep the chute in 
shape and run the coal. This chute is moved to the long- 
wall face once each week when the longwall face is not 
working. 

The longwall face advances inby from 18 to 24 ft. each 
week, so that the chute is never ordinarily more than 24 ft. 
from the face. When the chute is moved to the longwall 
face, a center post is set under each stringer of the sets 
outby and next to the chute. This strengthens this set 
and protects the chute. The sets outby and next to the 
strengthened sets are knocked out, and this takes the 
weight off the faces and allows the roof to sag and cave 
behind, as shown in Fig. 6. 

A wing is kept below each miner to prevent anything 
from falling on the man below, and also serves to carry 
the coal into the chute. Owing to the broken ground 
near the old gangway at the top of the longwall face, cogs 
are built for the purpose of keeping the top open so that 
timber can be brought down from above and insure an open 
place until the next crosscut is open from the rock tunnel. 


Metnop oF TIMBERING ON THE PITCH 


In Fig. 6 are shown the typical timber sets used on the 
pitch and the lowering of the roof behind the longwall 
face. These sets are composed of two 4- to 5-ft. legs, 
usually set in hitches in the footwall, and a 6-ft. stringer, 
all of about 8-in. timber. As a rule lagging is used above 
the stringers. Each miner puts in an average of two 
sets during each 8-hr. shift, for which he is paid at the rate 
of $2.30 per set. The sets are placed on 414-ft. centers 
on the pitch and the stringers are set end to end, so that 
in the event of a squeeze a cap piece can be put under the 
joint and a post set under this, thereby strengthening 
the joint materially. 

As the face advances before a set, the roof is kept up 
by means of lagging and temporary posts. As soon as 
sufficient distance is made for a set, a hitch is cut into the 
rib about 6 in. in depth and the end of a stringer placed 
in it. A post is then set about 1 ft. from the other end, 
the other post is set about 6 in. from the rib and the tem- 
porary posts knocked out. The lagging above the sets can 
be reinforced if necessary. The timber on the pitch is 
brought by timber packers on the opposite shift to that 
in which the miners work to each skip face of the longwall 
by way of the rock tunnel above. 
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There is a good current of air traveling at the face at 
all times. ‘The mine is on open lights and the miners 
blast the coal whenever they think it is necessary. As 
there are always two free faces, only small shots are fired. 
When powder is employed it is No. 5 coal, giant permis- 
sible powder, which is detonated by No. 7 caps using fuse. 
The miners buy their own blasting supplies at the follow- 
ing rates: No. 5 coal powder at 19c. per lb., fuse, at 60c. 
per 100 ft., and No. 7 caps, at 2c. per cap. 

Electric haulage is used on the gangway. The coal is 
here loaded from the chutes into 15-car trips, the capacity 


- of each car being about 72 cu.ft. When loaded the cars 


weigh about 2 tons each. These are taken to the bottom 
of the slope and hoisted to the surface in four-car trips. 

The labor employed at the mines is all union. The scale 
of wages is regulated by an agreement between the com- 
pany and the United Mine Workers of America. The 
wages paid throughout the state are the highest in the 
United States. In the majority of instances the labor 
is by contract, and the average wages are above the scale 
rate for day work. The minimum wage underground 
is $3.15 per shift of 8 hr. The miners on day work receive 
$3.80 per shift of 8 hr. and are furnished with all tools 
and blasting supplies. 

It has been proved that by longwall methods a larger 
tonnage per man can be maintained and that the coal 
breaks better, producing a larger percentage of lump. It is 
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FIG. 7. GENERAL PLAN OF THE MINE 


stated, however, that by longwall the cost per ton of coal 
is slightly higher than by breast and pillar or chute and 
pillar. This is not true at this mine. Of the other sys- 
tems tried the coal was not mined at a profit, while with 
longwall the cost was reduced to the point where profit 
is made. 

This is due to several causes. What was formerly a 
safety-lamp mine is now an open-light mine. There is a 
good current of air at all times sweeping the working 
places and this can be better regulated than under the 
breast-and-pillar systems, and the ventilation is ascen- 
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sional. There are no places on the pitch other than one 
face to be kept open. There is no upkeep on the return 
airway now driven in rock. Although a large amount of 
timber is required, it is no greater than was formerly 
necessary. Moreover, under the old system the places 
could not be kept in shape. The timber can be taken 
more quickly to the working places. Less powder is used 
and a larger percentage of lump coal is obtained. The 
work is all concentrated, and the longwall face permits 
of a more frequent and closer inspection of the working 
places by the mine officials. The coal is practically all 
recovered. 

The system here described has proved to be a success 
and it is planned to extend it to other levels and develop 
the seam on the present lift north of the main rock tun- 
nel. However, the gangways are to be driven in the foot- 
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By GerorGce A. 





SY NOPSIS—Opportunity frequently moves. quiet- 
ly and incognito. Those who can perceive her 
presence, penetrate her disguise and lift her veil 
she rewards lavishly. The only important constit- 
uent of luck is the second letter. 





It may be true that Opportunity knocks but . once. 
Yes, it may be so; but I am inclined to think that this 
statement is a gross slander. The great difficulty with 
those who bewail their fate in this world is that they are 
unable to recognize Opportunity when she comes. 

The following incident proves that Opportunity really 
comes in disguise, and the successful men are those who 
are able to lift the veil. Then it is that she reveals 
herself in all her glory as a reward for their skill, which 
resolves itself into the simple factor of doing each day’s 
work, as it comes, to the best of their ability. 

If it will add anything to conviction to say that the 
following story is true, then so be it; for it is absolutely 
so, except the names of persons and places, which are 
necessarily fictitious. 

Dave Jackson was one of a half-dozen clerks in the 
weigh office at the mines of the Marengo Coal Mining 
Co., up in the mountains of central Pennsylvania. He 
had been in that office for about 12 years, and it did 
not seem that his prospects extended much beyond some 
day being the weighmaster, provided two or three of 
the other fellows ahead of him died first. 

One day the following message was received from the 
main office of the company in Harrisburg, about 150 
miles away: “Can use a clerk here at $65. If you have 
a man who wants it, let him come at once. J. G. 
Dawson.” 

About the only men who would fit the job from point 
of increase in salary were Jackson at $55 per month and 
Jake Ledyard next below him at $45. 

Taking Jackson aside, Otis, the weighmaster, put the 
proposition before him, showing the lack of prospects in 
the weigh office and the chances in the head office. 
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wall rock and rock chutes driven to the seam. The first 
cost of gangway will be higher, but will soon be overcome, 
for all the coal will be extracted above this passage; the 
gangway will serve as a permanent airway for the level 
below and will require but small upkeep, no retimbering 
will be necessary; no timber is required when driving 
is done in the footwall rock and the tracks will always be 
in good shape. It is difficult to keep a track in shape in a 
pitching seam when the walls are inclined to heave and 
break and the track bed is partly on the seam. 

A new preparation plant is nearly completed. A new 
slope is being started for the purpose of making one 
large mine and concentrating what are now several small 
ones. General improvements are under way for preparing 
and handling the coal, all of which when completed will 
make a safer and more profitable mine. 
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REIFSNYDER* 


Jackson was undecided, so Otis gave him until morning 
to make up his mind. He finally decided to go, but 
with no show of enthusiasm. 

He lasted only a week, and back he came to the 
weigh office. He said very little, but Otis learned that 
while the work he had been put to in the head office 
called for no particular talent, Jackson lost his nerve 
and asked to be sent back. 

“Want it, Ledyard?” asked Otis. 

Want it? After having been in that office for 8 years 
with nothing to do but watch the loaded coal cars go by 
on the scale and jot down their weights, and with the 
prospects that it would go on for another 8 or 10 years, 
with him now 35 years old and making $45 per month? 
Sure he wanted it. 

In two days he was on the new job. His work was 
similar to that which 10 or 12 other men in the office 
were doing. It was simply making out the bills for the 
coal that was shipped to the customers of the company. 
Of course the converting of tons and hundredweights into 
dollars and cents required care, but after the first week 
or so it became to Ledyard as monotonous as weighing 
the same cars had been. 

But this work was a tonic after the long drill in the 
scale house. He fairly ate work and offered to help out 
the other clerks, which tender was accepted without much 
reluctance. Yet they inwardly smiled and felt that the 
enthusiasm would soon wear off. 


A Purposs Is Born 


But Ledyard knew what he was doing. It was more 
than enthusiasm; it was purpose. He kept himself busy 
every minute of the day, always trying to do just a little 
more than he thought was expected of him. He also 
acquired the habit of appearing at the office in the morn- 
ing from 15 minutes to a half-hour earlier than the 
appointed time, and then at night he always found he 
could do something to the interest of the company even 
though it took him until after quitting time. These 
voluntarily lengthened hours, to be sure, were no hard- 
ship to him, for he had worked even longer shifts in the 
coal region. 
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The other fellows in the office kept smiling at him 
and thinking, “What’s the use.” 

But they were due to:learn something, and even greater 
yet was the surprise to Ledyard himself. He was 
appointed to a new job when he had been in the office 
only a month! And that too over the heads of them 
all. A man had resigned to go with another concern, 
and when the powers that be analyzed the situation, 
the only man who really knew anything about the job 
was Ledyard. As a matter of fact it began to dawn on 
them that inside of a month or so Ledyard had learned 
considerable about all the jobs in the office and would soon 
be able to hold any of them. 

For a few days there was murmuring in the office, but 
the clerks finally realized why they were passed by, 
and then lapsed back into their old habits. As for 
Ledyard, he was such a good fellow that he soon regained 
their good will and continued on at his new work with- 
out acquiring a swelled head. 

Promotions began to have a habit of seeking him out, 
and in the course of a few years he found himself as chief 
clerk. Nor did his zeal end there. In his new position 
he got around to most of the other offices, and the 
officials began to notice him as a man who was actually 
working zealously for the company in an effort to give 
real value for the money which they expended on him 
as salary. 

Next it was but a natural jump from the auditing 
office to that of assistant sales agent. And today, 10 
years from the time he was making $45 per month at 
35 years of age, he is the sales manager of one of the 
biggest coal companies in the field, with an office in 
Philadelphia and a salary of $12,000 a year. 


How Dip It Att Comet Asoutr? 


If you were to ask Ledyard how it was done, he would 
probably be unable to tell. All his life it has seemed 
natural to him to be as honest with other people’s time 
as he should be with their other valuable property. Yet 
with it all Ledyard feels that he is nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

Now what was the difference between Jackson, the man 
who first had the opportunity, and Ledyard? Jackson was 
a good man as men go, and if anything he had more 
education than Ledyard, being a high-school graduate, 
while Ledyard had but the ordinary grammar-school train- 
ing. 

These two men had the same opportunity, as did 
everyone else whom Ledyard passed on the way. Yes, 
they all had the same opportunity, but only one recognized 
it. The trouble seems to be that since Opportunity is 
reported as knocking, most men expect her to make even 
more noise and announce herself with a veritable blare of 
trumpets. 

In Ledyard’s case she came unannounced, on tiptoe, 
with face hidden until he unmasked her. Yet despite 
his example there are several dozen men in the same 
company today doing practically the same work they were 
performing when Ledyard came among them and still 
bewailing their places in life. Occasionally they point 
at Ledyard and say what a Iucky fellow he was anyway, 
yet still failing to see opportunity. They forget that the 
only thing of importance in luck after all is the second 
letter of the word. And this, according to English 
orthography, is spelled you. 
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Replacing Locomotive Tires 


The steel tires on a 13-ton locomotive at the mine 
where I was employed became worn out. It was an 
outside-wheel locomotive and was used in a shaft mine. 
The shaft was 274 ft. deep and the locomotive house 
was about 100 ft. from the shaft bottom. 

A new set of tires was procured, and the following 
method was employed in putting them in place. Starting 
on Saturday afternoon at 4 o’clock the locomotive was 
jacked up so that the flanges of the wheels were about 
2 in. above the rails. Two men then hacksawed about 
a quarter of the way through the old tires. As soon 
as they finished sawing they were able to crack the tires 
entirely through with wedges. The broken tires then 
came off readily. They were 4 hours doing this work. 

Next morning, not having any fire around the plant, 
the four new tires were placed in a boiler furnace and 
heated to a cherry red. Hooks had been made beforehand 
to carry the tires over to the shaft. As soon as the tires 
were heated sufficiently they were taken one at a time 
to the cage. After being lowered to the shaft bottom they 
were carried to the locomotive and put in place. There 
was no hitch at all in the work, and the new tires were 
on the locomotive 5 hours after the job was started. 

Ii a locomotive can be run outside the mine, tire 
replacement is a comparatively easy operation, as a fire 
can usually be built near the machine and the heating 
done close at hand. It is not necessary to heat tires to 
a red heat unless they must be transported a considerable 
distance. 

With an inside-wheel locomotive, tire replacement is 
a much longer operation, as the locomotive frame must 
be jacked up so as to permit withdrawing the wheels from 
under the machine. It is usual in mining practice to 
have a spare set of wheels on hand. Where this is done 
it is a good plan to have these wheels ready to put under 
the locomotive at any time. To this end, the gears should 
be fastened in place and the entire set should be kept 
oiled or painted and in complete readiness for the time 
when it will be needed. 

Electricity at the Face 


In Great Britain the miners in many instances take 
a serious view of the use of electricity at the coal face. 
In a recent report, John Wadsworth, M. P., of the York- 
shire Miners’ Association, directs attention to the state- 
ment at one of the meetings of the Association of Mining 
Electrical Engineers that in the electrical coal cutter 
we have a direct application of that power, and certainly 
with economical results ; but the limited dimensions within 
which motors and controllers have to be constructed, espe- 
cially those for use in thin beds, tend to render them liable 
to breakdown. 

Mr. Wadsworth then says: “I contend that no elec- 
tricity should be taken to the coal face in any coal mine 
where accumulations of gas are present or where out- 
bursts of gas are liable to occur from time to time, because 
it is quite certain that, with the first defect to be found 
either in the machinery used or in any other direction, we 
shall have a serious explosion, and in all probability, if it 
is a large mine, many lives lost through the use of this 
mode of coal cutting. I am still opposed to it and cannot 
see how it can be used, under circumstances such as I have 
outlined, with any degree of safety.” 
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SY NOPSIS—I¢ has been demonstrated that min- 
ers use the bathhouses when these are made attrac- 
tive. The bathhouse at the Loomis colliery is the 
newest and one of the best equipped in the anthra- 
cite region. Water is heated by exhaust steam to a 
maximum temperature of 180° F., so there is no 
danger of scalding. The clothes hangers are of 
special design and are practically ordinary coat 
hangers with certain additions. 





The coal department of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. has been building a few new washhouses 
and putting in better equipment at some of the old ones. 
The improvement of conditions has one interesting result ; 
it has been found that the use of the bathhouses increases 
with the improvements. 

In some cases local officials were asked to estimate 
the amount of equipment required, such as lockers and 
showers, and, basing their estimates on the use made 
of the houses under former conditions, asked for less than 
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steam and water. At Loomis the capacity of the tank is 
3,000 gal. per hr. Exhaust steam is used at a pressure of 
4 to 5 lb. Provision is also made for the use of lve steam 
in case the exhaust should for any reason be deficient. At 
present about 250 to 300 men bathe every day, but more 
would do so if they had the opportunity, and the company 
is now planning to double the capacity of the washhouse. 
This will involve the installation of a second heater. 


WATER TEMPERATURE IS LIMITED 


One of the best things about this heating apparatus is 
the arrangement in the later models for limiting the tem- 
perature attained by the water. The temperature to be 
reached can be regulated as desired, and in this case it 
is set for 180° F. When the water in the tank reaches 
this temperature the steam is automatically shut off. The 
object is not to save steam but to prevent any possibility 
of scalding by overheated water in case some bather should - 
make a mistake and use hot water only. 

Water heated to 180° would certainly be uncomfortable, 
but it would not do any real damage in the short time 





EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE WASH HOUSE 


the men would be glad to use. In other words, the men 
will use the changehouse or bathhouse when it is really 
inviting. If a man, coming out of the mine, can have 
a good bath and put his mine clothes where they will dry 
and be well aired out, he is glad to do it. This is lead- 
ing to the installation of increased equipment. 

The newer washhouses are attractive buildings, but a 
more important consideration is that they are well fitted 
or use. Two points deserve special mention—the arrange- 
ments for heating water and those for drying clothes. 
The Loomis washhouse has 10 showers, that at Bliss has 18 
and those at other colleries have varying numbers, depend- 
ing largely on the judgment of the local officials as to 
the number that would be used. Showers are provided 
with hot and cold water. In each case water is heated in 
Patterson heaters by exhaust steam. The company has 
installed 14 of these heaters and has had no trouble with 
them. 

The heater consists of a tank in which the water is 
heated by exhaust steam, with a means for controlling the 
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LOCKER ROOM, SHOWING SPECIAL CLOTHES HANGER 


which a bather would spend under the shower. ‘The valves 
controlling the supply at each shower are plainly marked 
“Hot” and “Cold,” so that there is httle danger of an 
uncomfortable bath. 

The showers have brass mixing chambers, fitted with a 
number of small brass nipples. ‘These offer maximum re- 
sistance to corrosion, will not become clogged by rust and 
will maintain the diameter of the opening for a long time. 

The same results, so far as use of equipment is con- 
cerned, have been obtained at other collieries. 

The arrangements for hanging clothes are especially 
good at Loomis. A style of hanger is used which was de- 
signed at the colliery and which is different from any 
other. It is home-made, from light, flat and round iron. 
Beginning at the top, a vertical piece extends from the 
hook, by which the hanger is attached to the suspending 
chain, to the upper part of the curved piece, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Across the upper part of 
this vertical piece is a horizontal piece, having a hook at 
each end and a soap dish in the middle. Opposite the 
soap dish, in the middle of this horizontal piece, is a third 
hook. 
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These hooks are used to support shoes and anything 
else desired. Underwear and trousers go across the lower 
horizontal bar and are held in place by the hinged bar. 
Coats or overcoats, or both, go across the curved part. It 
is, In brief, a rugged clothes hanger, with some addi- 
tions. The hangers are supported on brass chains, which 
are secured by padlocks. 

Instead of being arranged along the sides of the room, 
as is common, these hangers are supported on an iron 
frame which occupies the whole center of the ceiling. This 
is made up of parallel bars running lengthwise of the 
building. Each bar holds the pulleys for 12 chains, and 
as there are 12 bars, the capacity of the present frame is 
therefore 144 hangers, 72 of which are operated from each 
side. 

Special reference has been made to the Loomis wash- 
house, because this is the newest and is situated at a new 





; THE PATTERSON HEATER IN THE WASHHOUSE 


colliery. It is located close to the shafts, so that the 
men reach it without effort. This equipment experience 
has shown to be the most satisfactory and is used more 
than any other. This washhouse is therefore to be con- 
sidered a pattern on which others will be modeled. 
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Walling Im Mine Fires 


Whatever may be the opinion of expert mining men 
regarding the walling in of mine fires, it seems there 
are a great many dangers to be encountered, as was 
shown on Mar. 16, when two miners lost their lives 
from suffocation in the Whip-Poor-Will colliery of the 
Red Ash Coal Co., situated on the mountainside above 
Wilkes-Barre. 

One of these men, William Cincavage, left a wife and 
10 children, and the other, George Slitkas, a wife and 
one child, making a total of 13 new dependents on the 
company by reason of the compensation act. 

These two men, it seems, were at work in a tunnel 
above the Red Ash vein, in which a fire is burning. This 
fire is believed to have eaten its way there from the old 
Kidder workings, which have been burning a long time 
and which were walled off and abandoned many years 
ago. 

The fire was believed to have been. extinguished, but 
broke out again about four months ago and is being 
fought at present by a force of 200 men recruited from 
both the Red Ash Co. and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
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Coal Co., the latter company’s property adjoining that 
of the Red Ash. 

Credence is gradually gaining in the belief that death 
not only threatens those at work in the Red Ash mines, 
but also the residents of a section of Georgetown directly 
over the area affected by the fire. Already six or eight 
families living in this section have moved their house- 
hold effects to another place because they have found 
gas seeping into the cellars. Residents in this section 
invariably sleep with their windows open at night for 
fear of suffocation. 

One dwelling, a large double block, was completely 
destroyed by fire in January as a result of this mine 
fire, and company officials have been reticent concerning 
the extent of the trouble or the success attained in fight- 
ing it. It is generally believed, however, that the progress 
of the fighters has been very slow, as the occasional ap- 
pearance on the surface of one of the firemen overcome 
by the deadly fumes would lead one to believe. 

It is commonly credited that the Red Ash Co. is trying 
to prevent a closing down of its mines. However, the 
populace are fearful, and it is.a recognized fact that 
should an idle period be compelled at this time it would 
work havoc with the company and the people of the af- 
fected section in and around Georgetown. 

The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Co. seems to be having 
its share of mine fires. However, this concern has had 
considerable success in extinguishing the flames by wall- 
ing off the affected section, especially the fires in the 
Buttonwood, Stanton and Empire mines, where the flames 
were finally extinguished. 


ae 
Illinois Mining Imstitute Meet 


A meeting of the institute will be held May 25, 26 and 
27, 1916, at Duquoin, Ill. Everything will be done to 
make this meeting a success, and it is urged that not 
only all members make an effort to be present, but all 
men in Illinois interested in coal mining are cordially 
invited to attend. A good program has been arranged. 
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American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 
convention at Pittsburgh, Penn., June 27-30. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 
Madison, Wis. 


Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its annual meeting 
and first-aid contest at Lexington, Ky., May 12 and 18. Secre-- 
tary, Ivan P. Tashof, Lexington, Ky. 


Byproduct Coke Producers’ Association of America, formed 
in Chicago on Jan. 14 last, will hold its first annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., on July 14, lasting probably two or three days. 


International Railway Fuel Association will hold its eighth 
annual convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., May 
15-18. Secretary, J. G. Crawford, fuel engineer, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R.R., Chicago, Il. 


Illinois Mining Institute will hold a meeting May 25, 26 
and 27 at Duquoin, Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. Monthly 
meeting third Tuesday; section meeting, first Tuesday. Secre- 
tary, Elmer K. Hiles, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its summer 
meeting at Bluefield, W. Va., on June 1 and 2. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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By A. T. SHurRIcK 





SYNOPSIS—The rapid expansion in our export 
trade has stimulated an unusual interest in the 
foreign coalfields. American operators are closely 
studying conditions in the different producing dis- 
tricts of the world with which they may expect 
to compete. The following article presents 
a brief compilation of the latest data available on 
all the important coal-producing countries of the 
world. The article has been prepared for the 1916 
edition of the “Mineral Industry,” and this ad- 
vance publication is made possible through the 
special courtesy of the publishers. 





AUSTRALIA 


The gross coal output for New South Wales for 1914 
amounted to 10,390,622 tons, as compared with 10,414,- 
155 tons in 1913. By far the largest proportion of the 
production originates in what is known as the northern 
district, which outputted 7,113,991 tons in 1914, the 
southern district producing 2,362,741 tons and the west- 
ern 913,890 tons. About 44 per cent., or 4,522,589 tons, 
of the production is used for home consumption, while 
32 per cent., or 3,286,223 tons, is exported to foreign 
ports, and the remaining 24 per cent. is exported to 
different Australian ports. The decline in production for 
the year was probably due to labor disputes in the Mait- 
land district, which was idle from May during the bal- 
ance of the year. 

The production of Victoria for 1914 amounted to 617,- 
536 tons, showing an increase of 23,624 tons over 1913. 
Most of the coal comes from the state mine at Wonthaggi, 
the output for the year amounting to 550,107 tons. 

Queensland produced 1,053,990 tons in 1914, as com- 
pared with 1,037,994 in 1913. The increases occurred in 
the Ipswich, Darling Douris and Clermont districts. The 
Ipswich mines are the chief producers, and about one- 
third of the output was exported and used for bunkering 
purposes. 

In Tasmania only about 60,000 tons of coal was pro- 
duced last year, practically all of this originating from one 
or two mines on the east coast. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Austrian coal production in 1915 amounted to 
16,083,074 tons, which compares with 15,411,369 tons 
for the preceding year. While the output apparently shows 
a gain of over half a million tons, it is still about 1,700,- 
000 tons less than for a normal year. The lignite pro- 
duction showed a sharp decline from 23,772,069 tons in 
1914 to 22,023,811 tons in 1915, while the coke output 
fell off from 2.189,913 tons in 1914 to 1,907,648 tons for 
1915. 

The Ostrau-Karwin district continues by far the most 
important coal producer, outputting 9,572,769 tons in 
1915, as compared with 8,917,922 tons for the preceding 
year. The Kladno district ranks second, with a produc- 
tion of 2,602,100 tons in 1915, as against 2,439,337 tons 
for the preceding year. Austria ordinarily outputs about 
7,500,000 tons of lignite coal for export, though at the 


same time she imports approximately 15,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, which comes chiefly from Germany. 

The production figures for Hungary are unfortunately 
much delayed, the latest statements available being those 
for 1913, in which year the coal output amounted to 
1,320,000 tons and the lignite to 8,954,000 tons. These 
figures show a moderate increase over those for the pre- 
ceding year, which were: Coal, 1,302,405, and lignite, 
8,284,871 tons. The Hungarian coal industry has shown 
a fairly persistent expansion over the past few years, 
particularly in the output of lignite, which increased 
approximately one and one-half million tons during the 
period of 1909 to 1913. 


BELGIUM, 

According to figures originating from German sources 
the gross coal production of Belgium for 1915 amounted 
to 15,925,288 tons. No figures are apparently available 
for 1914, during the last half of which industrial opera- 

THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN SHORT TONS 





Country 1912 1913 1914 1915 
United States....... 534,466,580 569,960,219 513,525,477 517,371,921 
Great Dritainen ence 291,666,299 ' 321,922,130 297,698,617 283,570,560 
(GETINANY: cco. Saree < 281,979,467 305,714,664 270,594,952 259,139,786 
Austria-Hungary.... 56,954,579 59,647,957 d53,396,400 d52,679,712 
ASEAUTICG).. «a stoic ae oe 45,534,448 45,108,544 33,360,885 a20,000,000 
PESTA SLAM, sins STR oee, ate 33,775,754 37,188,480 36,414,560 31,158,400 
Bel ariy «5 capone eae 25,322,851 25,600,960  a19,000,000 15,691,465 
Apa... aces erica 21,648,902 23,988,292 2 TOO ;O TZ eee eae 
BCListee.. i= seat eee ee 16,471,100 18,163,856 VS:439 0740 oe. Bere. 
hing). .:.% 16.504 500M abo Aass200n ny see octie Tend teens 
Canada. : 70a aoe 14,512,829 15,012,178 13,594,984 13,209,371 
New South Wales.. 10,897,134 11,663,865 It 663,;860¢ meee: eee 
Transvaalb......... 7,591,619 8,191,243 7,778,706 Ua Awa 
Shop iete gee he ies yc, Boe 4,559,453 4,731,647 4,897,360 5,358,670 
New Zealand........ 2,438,929 2,115,834 22045, O65 ie wants ae 
iovland # eee oe 1,901,902 2,064,608 1,763,696 a1,884,000 
CO) ti ee See etme Me 1,470,917 13 OL GOL M Late tik, eee Sra | Metra d ve ctetes: 
Queensland......... 1,010,426 1,162,497 DESO S250 seats snes s 
IMLGXICO: keene cas OOD SOG a ahaha te einas) caine Shelets SU Wee Dena dees 
Bosnia and Herzego- 

Via. Vande nmenerAans 940,174 O21, 2A ae rt tats a Le some Ae, Se 
Turkey cio tees 909,293 Rel; ccc em bE a ao os Meee 
italy oh. ee weeetosce = 731,720 772,802 SCIEZO See ci eee A oP 
iGEOrIa..\.. pram 664,334 668,524 6911 G20 ar eats. 
Orange Free State e.. 525,459 609,973 699,217 PAL SEH 
Dutch East Indies... 622,669 453,136 440:905) eae eae 
indo-China wei sr a PAF CIMEOAR OE: a, alt |. OR Rae Seer tite! weep ee ORME t yD 
Servided.s. soe 335 OOQME ta eC eee mee. Ftak eee ke S 
SuvGdert.i.. cmasaaeenes 397,149 401,199 ALO'6SGigy pata c Seta, & 
Western Australia... 330,488 So G81 6 pee teehee eee beet. Sou 
ReOTulaen. +. semen 307,461 301070 Ie wy ri tele chars oes 
Wormosa casos aes SOO94 MET a eGa een ASO A teh wise usar Aiton k 
Bulearia tice: LAT ee ee Le LATAe Miinemekst Mcthactiedk 0S keane: 
Rhodesia sess ae 216,140 Soop CORT ee A aay, Bre eld ee tae: 
(RRO UMM AN Ia fern ee ne hed Wit Sire chee | ehcen ddr aa! Be gars onan bt. ae 
SOLER. 1: {eae en eee ee PO inks. Geet cca te Ae ee ee : 
flasmaniaate sence 59,987 61,648 68,130 66,000 
British BOrEReGn ew. cei h wakes ete 49,762 na Way hr, hae 
Snitzberzenk wir tc MAI etee ME mhete ole cSt ms Acdece. Kae O Menan ia cose 
iBrazils:. | Sen sae a eR Cohen Ria acral dies ak” Maley ne ites de oa tea ed eh: 
IPOVtlie alt crevasse 16,938 DAN 0 ES Sal! ee Aen ea 
Menezuelacgx oy ac sae a12,000 PS. S550 were tha iretes Weeeee ena ae ee 
PHL EZETIATIC eee ac tag a  e rd, Mane cues AU Oks tala ia. ota, Peas scmaacle 
Philippine Islands... putea fe TEL, Win aes Ie Loa Me See ee PI C2 
inspeciiied hee | at ane Pelee Ors, Mra tench tie ak vreuctsontertacte eye) ¢fashalahtpeoes 

ERotal : serene ¢1,377,000,000 ¢1,478,000,000 


a Estimated. b Transvaal includes Natal and Cape of Good Hope ard 
figures given are of coal sold only. e Approximate. d Hungarian produc- 
tion estimated at 10,000,000 short tons. e Represents coal sold only; proba- 
bly 10 to 12% less than production. 


Note—This table is based on a compilation of the U. 8. Geological Survey, 
supplemented by some later statistics. Most of the figures given for the years 
1914 and 1915 are obtained from other sources and represent the best fnforma- 
tion available at this writing. 


tions were brought to a standstill through the war 
operations, but in the preceding year, 1913, the output 
was 22,858,000 tons. Production during the closing 
period of 1914 is estimated to have been about one-half 
normal. 

Reviewing the year 1915 by quarters the output shows 
a persistent increase which would tend to indicate a 
gradual return to normal conditions. During the first 
quarter the output of coal was 2,950,237 tons, the second 
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quarter 3,175,687 tons, the third quarter 4,011,720 tons 
and in the last 4,110,528 tons. The Charleroi district 
is the leading producer, outputting 5,970,263 tons of 
coal, 129,974 tons of coke and 773,174 tons of briquettes. 

Quite a number of the coal operators remained at their 
posts after the German invasion, immediately following 
which there was much distress over the lack of employ- 
ment. In order to assist relieving this the owners codp- 
erated with the German authorities to reopen the mines 
and provide employment. The entire production is 
handled through the German Central Bureau at Antwerp, 
which fixes prices, makes collections and turns the pro- 
ceeds over to the coal owners, deducting a slight com- 
mission to cover expenses. 

FRANCE 

No authoritative figures concerning the performance 
of the French coal industry have appeared since the out- 
break of the war, but it is estimated that production is 
being maintained at the rate of approximately 20,000,000 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 











—— December—— —Twelve Months————. 
Imports: 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 

Anthracite, total....... 12 173 921 19,347 2,998 

Bituminous, total..... 168,035 175,028 1,413,857? 1,375,381655 1,521,237 
United Kingdom..... 10,992 1,174 6,141 27,421 18,361 
CANALS .. eaet thc Lite 112,759 167,181 1,096,924 1,050,592 1,253,829 
JAPA aces 19,170 5,400 117,483 75,109 86,919 
Australia ceis sie 25,114 1,218 188,613 219,941 159,241 
Other ‘countries: eee cree 100 4,696 2208 2,887 

Cokerte a: ees ees 5,915 4,047 93,5072 120,777 47,520 

Exports: 

Anthracite total....... 184,467 295,694 4,154,386 3,830,244 3,542,971 
Ganataw) .\Wieeesonie 182,349 282,394 4,083,333 3,767,774 3,440,009 
Avpentina. 2erecisa ihm Peto res ey SP Le Se 2,526 
leye 1 oe eRe ee epee SCR | AOI ams oats 6 2,415 
arti ruaiy:.) Sae sees eer apaieenctche Se et ere S84) bee ae 605 
Other countries...... 2,118 13,243 70,969 62,464 97,416 

Bituminous total!.... 696,546 1,161,936 17,986,757 13,801,850 16,762,283 
[tay esc See ee, eee te 184,400° © ducca geo Sete 2,931,581 
Canada soe oe 428,777 629,289 13,496,190 9,170,901 8,354,375 
Panama. once tans 15,800 34,337 489,761 267,598 515,341 
Mexicos as. ceres 5 ee 35,266 14,343 477,046 359,802 276,433 
Cuba akepeae tone eee 62,733 131,448 1,275,538 1,074,825 1,165,871 
West Indies......: 5... 28,596 62,164 608,762 552,600 529,423 
ATSENTINA TE Riek okt 9,305 27,646 70,048 241,248 786,967 
Brazilt eae nee 17,090 38,831 279,933 278,026 617,304 
UTM ays oe Gee eee 6,107 16,858 76,088 158,201 
Other countries. :.... 98,979 33,371 1,272,621 1,780,762 1,426,787 

Total coalsc.tasit 881,014 1,457,630 22,141,143 17,632,094 20,305,254 

COk6 3.4 dad eee eee 48,389 73,036. 881,603 592,487 799,444 

Bunker coal....... 490,931 564,352 7,700,520 7,266,002 7,464,630 


2 Beginning Oct. 4, 1913. 2 For part year only. 

tons per annum, which is about one-half the normal out- 
put. In addition to this loss of 20,000,000 tons, France 
ordinarily imports this much more, so that the total ap- 
parent deficiency amounts to approximately 40,000,000 
tons. It has developed, however, that consumptive re- 
quirements have been appreciably restricted by the slowing 
down in industrial activity incident to the war operations, 
this curtailment approximately equaling the loss in 
production of the French collieries. It thus appears that 
it is only necessary for France to maintain her normal 
imports to be assured of an adequate supply. 

This, however, has proved a serious problem, since about 
one-third of the importations normally originate in Bel- 
gium and Germany, both of which sources of supply are 
naturally eliminated now. The remainder, about 11,000,- 
000 tons per annum, is usually obtained from Great 
Britain, and in addition to this she has succeeded in 
making up the deficiency from Belgium and Germany 
in a most impressive manner, the French imports from 
Great Britain for the year amounting to 17,500,000 tons, 
as compared with 12,330,000 tons during the preceding 
year. However, the market has been characterized 
throughout the period by steadily advancing prices, and 
requirements have been met only by exercising the most 
vigorous action. 
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The French production for 1914 amounted to 29,786,- 
505 tons, which compares with 40,843,618 tons for the 
preceding year. ‘The loss was confined chiefly to the 
second half, during which time war operations were 
initiated, the tonnage for that period amounting to only 
9,347,713 tons, as compared with 20,438,792 tons for the 


‘first half. 


GERMANY 


The German coal production in 1915 amounted to 
146,712,000 tons, as compared with 161,535,000 in 1914 
and 191,511,000 in 1913, the last normal year preceding 
the war. In addition to the coal production there were 
88,369,000 tons of lignite produced in 1915 and 26,359,- 
000 tons of coke, besides a trifle less than 30,000,000 tons 
of briquettes. 

Conditions in the coal industry are regarded as very 
satisfactory, in spite of the fact that fully one-third of 
the miners have been called into service in the army. The 
gross production naturally shows a heavy decline, but it is 
interesting to note that the output of lignite coal is the 
highest on record, exceeding that for the preceding year 
by nearly 5,000,000 tons and the previous high record of 
1913 by more than 1,000,000 tons. 

The scarcity of labor is being made up as far as possible 
by replacing the outside men with women and boys, so 
that the former can work on the inside, while a great 
many prisoners of war are also being employed under- 
ground. The increased cost of living has resulted in 
wage advances, high-class workers in the vicinity of Essen 
now receiving about $1.75 per day of eight hours, as 
compared with $1.50 at the beginning of the war. | 

The coal handled by the syndicate during 1915 
amounted to 73,984,097 tons, which compares with 84,- 
809,916 tons in 1914. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The year 1915 witnessed a constantly increasing de- 
mand for coal, with an equally persistent decrease in the 
available supply. The chief difficulties were the inade- 
quate supply of railroad cars, supplemented by an acute 
congestion, the heavy enlistment from the coal-mining 
region and the scarcity of mine timbers. Consumption, 
on the other hand, was at a maximum rate, due to an 
abnormal expansion in industrial operations throughout 
the country, and the year-end found the collieries all sold 
ahead for some time, while there was still a considerable 
demand to be met. ; 

Prices advanced with such alarming rapidity over the 
first half of the year that the government was forced to 
establish a maximum level at about $1 above the maxi- 
mum advance in 1914, though many large contracts hacl 
already been concluded at $1.45 to $1.70 above these 
figures. 

The year was marked by many difficulties in the labor 
problem. Because of a sharp increase in the cost of liv- 
ing the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain demanded a 
general advance of 20 per cent. in wages, and in May a 
compromise was effected by the English conciliation board 
on an increase of 1514 per cent., which was supplemented 
by a further increase of 5 per cent. at a later date. In 
spite of these awards, labor conditions continued much 
disturbed throughout the year, the situation reaching 
acute stages at times, as for instance the strike of the 
Welsh miners at © time when supplies were urgently 
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required by the fleet. The difficulty apparently lies in 
the fact that wages are at a point where the workers can 
obtain sufficient to satisfy their requirements at a mini- 
mum effort; as a result there is a general tendency to 
shirk work, which, supplemented by the heavy drain from 
the miners’ ranks for army service, has seriously crippled 
the output of the collieries. 

A study of the British export trade for the year 1915 
is of particular interest to American coal operators be- 
cause of the numerous openings afforded them by the 
restricted trade of Great Britain in the world’s coal mar- 
kets. The history of the British foreign coal trade shows 
a practically uninterrupted increase from about 16,000,- 
000 tons in 1873 to 98,000,000 tons in 1913, the gross 
shipments during this 40-year period amounting to nearly 
2,000,000,000 tons, or about 40 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction of the country. The opening of the war in 1914 
caused the first important break in this progressive in- 
crease, tlre loss in tonnage as compared with the preceding 
year amounting to over 27,000,000 tons. For 1915 this 
loss was increased to more than 38,000,000 tons, or more 
than one-third of the gross exports, if due allowance is 
made for the normal increase which might have been 
reasonably expected during this period. 

A compensating factor for the British in their export 
trade is a substantial increase in the prices ruling on this 
business as compared with normal times. The average 
value per ton of the coal sold in the export trade in 1915 
was $4.10, as compared with $3.35 in 1913, the last nor- 
mal year preceding the war. Exclusive of the coal sold 
for bunkering purposes and in the coastwise trade, the 
gross value of the British fuel exports for 1915 amounted 
to approximately $180,000,000. 

Reductions in export are general to all countries with 
the exception of France, which took about 5,000,000 tons 
more in 1915 than in 1915. The heaviest declines of 
course are to enemy countries, Germany, Austria and 
Turkey, which together normally absorb from ten to 
twelve million tons of British coal and to which might 
also be added Russia, which has been practically cut off 
entirely from British shipping. 


GREECE 


The fuel problem in this country has become of im- 
portance in the United States, for the reason that the 
first shipments ever made were sent over during 1915, the 
initial cargo consisting of 6,000 tons of Pocahontas coal 
for delivery to the P. A. P. Ry. It was generally under- 
stood that the Greek Government concluded a contract 
for 200,000 tons of American coal during the year. The 
Greek imports in 1914 amounted to 432,405 metric tons, 
showing a decline of 71,268 tons from the preceding 
year. 


HoLiuAaNnD 


This country depends almost entirely on Great Britain 
and Germany for its fuel supply and the restrictions in 
exports from both of these latter countries have created 
a serious condition in Holland. The imports for 1914 
showed a decline of 2,453,000 tons, as compared with the 
previous year, the respective figures being 11,281,782 tons 
in 1914 and 13,734,843 tons in-1913. 

Some test cargoes were shipped from the United States 
in 1915, which, ab is estimated, were delivered at a price 
of $12 a ton, this comparing with about $8 a ton for 
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the British and German products, these selling in normal 
times at approximately $4 per ton. Since, however, it 
has been more a question of getting supplies than of price, 
Germany having put in a regulation restricting exports by 
one-third, there is still a possibility of American coal find- 
ing a market. 

Imports for 1915 indicate the development of a heavy 
shortage, the figures for the first nine months being only 
5,498,056 tons, as compared with 9,527,313 tons foe the 
same period in 1914 and 10,184,354 tons in 1913. This 
loss, however, is overcome in a large measure by the 
practical cessation of exports, which amounted to only 
240,412 tons during the first nine months of 1915, as 
compared with 3,583,230 tons in the same period in 1914. 


ITALY 


American coal shipments to this country have increased 
at a rate never before witnessed in the history of our 
export trade, due entirely to the restricted movement 

EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN* 








December ———Twelve Months 
To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 

Russia... ADO ST Sea airecc sere ane 5,998,434 3,087,805 42,559 
Sweden 379,522 291,039 171,787 4,563,076 4,250,255 2,659,995 
Norway.... 201,951 179,562 185,518 2,298,345 2,462,200 2,643,187 
Denmark... 294,685 225,520 216,165 3,034,240 3,059,162 3,130,642 
Germany.. GOD SA rere eed ae ee ee bt 8)952,328 5,256,765 .5...... 
Netherlands 148,598 90,634 137,915 2,018,401 1,722,215 1,792,951 
Belgium. . 140,761 Me OGSmeneet ss ce DOS OTe wl LOS, ODE ae tel tate 
France. 1,099,553 1,246,786 1,386,299 12,775,909 12,330,545 17,601,572 
Portugalt.. a 129,485 84,853 84,403 1,356,081 1,169,625 1,022,755 
Spain*.. 293,858 148,132 158,046 3,648,760 2,940,148 2,067,763 
Italy.. 802,488 759,477 382,496 9,647,161 8,625,254 5,788,460 
Aus.-Hung.. 13; CoS Lee RY dntoage 1,056,634 BOA BEL) ite si ae a 
Greece..... 61,042 4 DOA amen 727,899 578,757 309,198 
Roumania.. DAM OL o-eeiiie, A HP a teen 251,925 PARMA fv hoan te ree! 
Turkey..... 45 BR Th ae) ee otue? Deer ea 369,789 429,506 10,324 
Algeria..... 107,169 53,649 93,011 1,281,664 910,211 939,846 
Portugal®.. ; 19,187 25,732 18,070 233,015 184,686 210,652 
Chiles... 46,523 2,933 119 588,526 377,482 46,407 
Brazil...... 155,208 75,216 28,462 1,886,871 1,176,780 498,340 
Uruguay... 66,143 9,385 32,998 723,936 550,876 332,541 
Argentina. . 380,859 194,499 163,606 3,693,572 2,883,064 1,618,603 
Channel Is.. 14,636 9,051 , 14,007 167,862 162,066 131,110 
Gibraltar... 33,703 34,835 21,817 354,702 309,650 356,075 
Malta...... 78,622 4,925 18,740 700,111 338,673 151,153 
Egypt?..... 358,847 Vig ol 130,738 3,162,477 2,633,581 1,388,914 
“Aden?.... 4. 26,664 4,004 5,104 181,204 139,821 132,475 
Indige.). 2. 27,189 7,054 50 179,192 158,261 24,536 
Ceylon..... 26,115 DAO far rie bat 239,657 250,173 43,487 
Miscell’ous. 114,088 22,980 37,891 1,277,270 1,101,185 591,226 
Cokews. 3 118,619 107,442 101,168 1,235,141 1,182,848 1,010,302 
Briquettes.. 178,235 73,077 81,826 2,053,187 1,607,757 1,225,071 
Total.... 6,526,307 3,879,393 3,470,236 76,688,446 61,830,485 45,770,144 
Bunker..... 1,842,006 1,248,215 953,878 21,031,550 18,535,616 13,630,964 


* The figures do not include Admiralty and certain other shipments. 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. 2 Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
* And dependencies. # And Canaries. 5 West Africa. 


from Great Britain which normally furnishes about 
nine-tenths of the country’s requirements. The advent 
of the war curtailed British exports to Italy by nearly 
one-half, the coal tonnage for 1915 being only 5,788,460 
tons, as compared with 9,647,161 tons for 1913, the last 
normal year. Imports from the United States for 1915 
amounted to 2,931,581 tons, as compared with practically 
nothing for previous years. 

For the eleven months ending June, 1915, Italian 
receipts of coal amounted to only 6,278,000 tons, as 
compared with 8,507,000 tons for the same period pre- 
ceding the war. Industrial activity has of course been 
materially restricted, so that the consumption is less than 
in normal periods, but it is none the less evident that 
Italy has at times been hard pressed for adequate supplies. 
For the first nine months of 1915 the imports totaled 
6,157,365 tons, which compares with 7,547,082 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1914 and 7,966,633 tons in 
1913. Genoa is one of the chief importing ports, the total 
receipts for 1915 amounting to 2,665,351 tons, as com- 
pared with 3,168,035 tons in 1914 and 3,192,299 tons in 
1913. Heavy imports are also received at Savona, the 
1915 tonnage amounting to 1,107,927 tons, as compared 
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with 1,265,362 tons and 1,246,780 tons the two preced- 
ing years. 

The Italian production of coal is relatively insignifi- 
cant. The output for 1914 was: Coal, 781,330 tons; 
coke, 1,276,318 tons; briquettes, 968,600 tons; which 
compare with the figures for 1913 as follows: Coal, 701,- 
081 tons; coke, 1,336,382 tons; briquettes, 896,091 tons. 
There were 46 mines operating in 1914 and 40 in 1913. 


NEw ZEALAND 


The production of New Zealand for 1914 showed a 
very substantial increase, amounting to 2,275,593 tons 
in 1914, as compared with 1,888,005 tons in 1913. The 
exports for 1914 amounted to 302,900 tons, as compared 
with 211,750 tons in 1913, and the imports for the same 
periods were, respectively, 518,000 tons and 469,000 tons. 
The output of the state colliery for 1914 amounted to 
200,188 tons, exceeding that for the preceding year by 
3,906 tons. Of the gross production for New Zealand in 
1914, 1,422,315 is designated as bituminous and semibitu- 
minous and the balance pitch coal, brown coal and lignite. 


Norway 


The Norwegian coal and coke imports in 1914 amounted 
to 2,749,000 tons, as compared with 2,482,000 tons in 
1913. For the first half of 1915 the imports show a gain 
as compared with 1914, the respective figures being 
1,641,000 tons in 1915 and 1,366,000 tons in 1914. By 
far the largest proportion of the imports originate in 
Great Britain, though it is noted that Spitzbergen coal is 
growing rapidly in favor. Practically no American coal 
is exported to this country. 


RUSSIA 


The production of coal in European Russia in 1915 
amounted to 27,820,000 tons, as compared with 32,513,000 
tons in 1914 and 33,204,000 in 1913. The production in 
Asiatic Russia amounted to 2,798,528 tons in 1915, as 
compared with 2,442,944 tons in 1914 and 2,153,648 tons 
in 1913. The Donetz Basin district continues far in the 
lead as the chief coal-producing district, outputting 26,- 
084,856 tons in 1915, as compared with 27,065,248 tons 
the year before. The Dombrova district shows a heavy 
decline from 6,846,672 tons in 1913 to 3,712,632 tons in 
1914 and nothing in 1915. 

The loss of tonnage from the Dombrova district, to- 
gether with the cessation of imports, restricted the 
amount of coal available for the market during 1915 by 
15,268,000 tons, though this was partially compensated 
for by a reduction in the consumptive requirements of 
8,036,000 tons owing to the German occupation of Poland 
and the Baltic Provinces and further by an increase in 
the amount of fuel oil available equal to several hundred 
thousand tons of coal. The coal imports in 1915 amounted 
to only 80,360 tons as compared with 5,416,000 tons in 
1914 and 8,807,000 tons in 1913. 

The scarcity of labor has tended to restrict the pro- 
duction, in spite of the fact that there are some 16,000 
prisoners of war employed in the coal mines of the Donetz 
Basin district. This district alone usually employs in 
normal times approximately half a million persons, of 
which 16,000 are females and males under age. The inade- 
quate supply of transportation facilities is also interfering 
seriously with the coal industry, it being estimated that 
though the Donetz Basin district will be prepared to 
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output over 33,000,000 tons in 1916, it will be difficult 
to transport more than 16,000,000 tons. ; 

The coke production of European Russia for 1915 
amounted to 4,001,000 tons, which compares with 4,467,- 
000 in 1914. It is estimated that the production for 1916 
will amount to 6,601,000 tons. 


SPAIN 


The high prices and scarcity of coal in all export 
markets proved an incentive to domestic producers to 
increase their production during 1915, with a result that 
a new high record was established, the output of coal 
being 4,234,798 tons, as compared with 3,905,080 tons 
the preceding year and 3,783,214 tons in 1913. The 
anthracite output increased from 228,302 tons in 1914 to 
252,483 tons in 1915, and the lignite production from 
309,453 tons to 347,072 tons for the same years. 

The heavy decline in imports has developed a very 
serious problem in Spain. The imports normally origi- 
nate in Great Britain exclusively; the British exports to 
Spain and the Canaries in 1913 amounted to 3,648,760 
tons, 2,940,148 tons in 1914 and only 2,067,773 tons in 
1.13; 

The chief producing district of Spain is Oviedo, from 
which the output was 2,700,000 tons of coal in 1915, 
as compared with 2,457,613 tons the year before. 


SWEDEN 


Sweden has a very small coal production, the output 
for 1914 amounting to only 366,639 tons, as compared 
with 363,965 tons during the preceding year. The out- 
put originated entirely in 15 mines in the Scania dis- 
trict. The coal consumption in 1913 was estimated at 
5,763,000 tons. Imports for the first six months of 1915 
totaled 2,242,905 tons, as compared with 2,134,508 tons 
for the same period in 1914. In the last half of 1915 
coal imports totaled 2,796,439 tons, making the total for 
the year 5,039,344, which compares with 5,064,371 tons 
in 1914 and 5,374,720 tons in 1913. 


SoutH AFRIGA 


The total coal sold in the Union of South Africa for 
the year 1915 amounted to 8,281,311 tons, which com- 
pares with 8,477,923 tons in 1914 and 8,801,216 tons in 
1913. Most of the production originates in the Province 
of Transvaal, the amount sold from there in 1914 being 
5,157,268 tons, as compared with 5,225,036 tons in 1913. 

The fuel imports into this country, while not im- 
portant, have shown a very sharp decline, the total for 
the first half of 1915 amounting to only 9,382 short tons, 
as compared with 28,201 tons for the same period in 1914. 
The importations of coke and patent fuel have been more 
nearly normal, the total for the first six months of 1915 
being 11,754 tons, as compared with 10,956 tons in 1914. 
The exports form quite an important part of the fuel 
industry and showed a heavy decline for the first half 
of 1915, the total being 755,134 tons, as compared with 
1,057,007 tons in 1914. 

A Car Fell on a Cage Being Hoisted and killed 10 men 
who were in the upper deck. This occurred at the Low Hall 
colliery, Lancashire, England. The shaft is an upcast and 
is inclosed, the casing being provided with sliding doors which 
are raised by the cages and fall by their own weight when 
the cage leaves the surface. On this occasion the fall of one 
of the doors was delayed, and a car which was not controlled 


in any way ran backward into the shaft and fell 450 yd., col- 
liding with the rising cage. 
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SYNOPSIS—The old “incandescent headlights 
provided with white enameled reflectors were 
excellent markers, but would not project light 
beams for any great distance. Improved apparatus 
is now available which is not overly extravagant 
of current, yet which renders such an object as a 
man visible when several hundreds of feet away. 





Modern methods of mining, wherein the electric loco- 
motive is almost universally employed for haulage, both 
for gathering and on the long hauls to and from 
the entrance of the main tunnel, make imperative the 
use of headlights with satisfactory illuminating power. 
Legislation affecting the employer’s liability is becoming 
more stringent in its character, and illuminants which 
were much in vogue only a few years ago are now under 
criticism and will soon be relegated to the scrap heap. 
The use of efficient headlights, which are now operating 
in many of the best-equipped mines, secures a source of 
protection to the employer which he cannot afford to 


clutch and clutch rod, controlling a combination link 
and counterweighted lever, which are connected with a 
pivoted lower electrode holder in which is placed the 
negative electrode. A cylindrical chimney attached to 
and insulated from the frame supports the practically 
nonconsuming upper or positive copper electrode with 
a cylindrical brass sheath to prevent oxidation from the 
heat of the are. 

When the current is turned on, the solenoid, becoming 
energized, lifts the armature controlling the link and 
Jever mechanism, and the lower electrode is drawn away 
from the upper to a fixed position. A phosphor bronze 
setscrew and nut attached to the frame is provided for 
limiting the length of the arc, which is fixed at 14 in. 
for 550 volts and %& in. for 250 volts. The mechanism 


and frame are held in the casing by a machine screw, 
which enters through a clearance hole in the back of the 
casing and threads into the frame. 

The frame and mechanism may be easily removed by 
withdrawing the machine screw, opening the door and 
pulling the frame forward, as the casing is provided 





FIGS. 1 TO 4, SHOWING VARIOUS HEADLIGHTS, MECHANISM POSITION AND DISASSEMBLED STANDARD RESISTANCE 


ignore, often preventing possible litigation which might 
otherwise be incurred through injury to employees. 

A thorough investigation by the General Electric Co.’s 
engineers into the requirements of mine illumination, of 
which the locomotive headlight is a most important part, 
has occasioned the design of a complete line of headlights 
for locomotives, a description of which follows. 

Fig. 1 shows a headlight in which advantage is taken 
of the highly efficient luminous arc generally used in 
street and “White Way” lighting throughout the country. 
This unit is composed of a solid cast-iron frame with 
a hinged cast-iron door of rugged construction. The 
door is also provided with a projecting circumferential 
cast-iron ledge for guarding the lens against falling 
rock or other external blows. It is fitted with a cowled 
chimney and a baffled intake feature, which permits of 
thorough ventilation of the casing and disposes of the 
fumes liberated by the luminous arc. The door in this 
case is fitted with a 10-in. clear optical semaphore lens 
having an 8-in. focus, which performs the function of 
concentrating the light rays from the are by refraction 
into a far-reaching, nearly parallel beam. 

The mechanism consists of a galvanized iron skeleton 
frame with magnetic shield, upon which is mounted a 
simple solenoid actuating an armature, by means of a 
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with a track under which the frame slides. The track 
also serves as an auxiliary holder, keeping the mechanism 
firmly in position at all times. The total weight of the 
unit is 69 lb. Considerable attention has been paid to 
the efficient design of the solenoid, or lifting magnet, 
so that the are can be maintained at from 40 to 50 per 
cent. below normal voltage with the rheostat adjusted for 
100 per cent. line voltage conditions. 

Fig. 5 shows the apparent beam candlepower and the 
angle of spread obtained from two different electrodes. 
Foot-candle readings were taken with a Sharpe-Millar 
photometer at a distance of 300 ft. from the headlight, 
and the foot candles multiplied by the square of the 
distance which is the accepted practice in obtaining these 
values. All other curves shown in this article are com- 
puted in the same manner. 

The full line curve shown in Fig. 5 gives photometric 
values obtained with a high efficiency electrode, while 
that shown by the dotted line gives values for the long 
life electrode, which is furnished in standard practice. 
Increased efficiency is obtained at the expense of life. 
The high efficiency electrode has a burning life of 40 to 
45 hr., while the standard has a life of 50 to 75 hr. 

Assuming that it is desired to discern an object the 
size of a man in dark ciothes against a gray background 
on the track directly in front of the locomotive under 
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clear atmospheric conditions, the pick-up 550 
distance for this headlight is from 1,000 
to 1,200 ft. ahead with the standard elec- 300 


trode and 1,300 to 1,500 ft. with the high- 
efficiency electrode. 

Fig. 2 depicts this headlight equipped 
with an 8% -in. diameter clear optical 
semaphore lens, and Fig. 6 illustrates the 
apparent beam candlepower and angle of 
distribution of this headlight so equipped. 
In this case the pick-up distance under 
clear atmospheric conditions is from 800 to 
900 ft. with the standard electrode and 900 
to 1,000 ft. with the high-efficiency elec- 
trode. The headhght equipped with the 
834-in. lens permits of the use of a smaller 
door, on account of the shorter focus of 5 0 
in., and thus the weight of the headlight is \° 
reduced to 65 lb. 

A glance at Fig. 3 gives an idea of the 
manner in which the frame and mechanism 
of the headlight are positioned in the casing, 
the elements of the electrode, link and lever mechanism 
being in view, while the magnet is mounted in the rear of 
the magnetic shield, which prevents any deterrent mag- 
netic influence, caused by stray flux from the magnet, 
from interfering with the operation of the arc. 

The lower electrode consists of a hollow cylinder of 
sheet iron rolled up and welded, plugged at one end and 
filled with a mixture of certain oxides which produce 
the highly efficient luminous arc. The tube, when filled, 
is capped with a metal disk and the edges are spun over 
to hold it in position. When the are is struck, the disk 
burns away rapidly and the electrode is self-sealing. 

Fig. 4 shows a disassembled view of the steadying 
resistance used with headlights on 550-volt lines. It’ is 
composed of 5 edgewise units, which are made up of 
flat strip winding, laid on edge and wound on an arbor. 
These coils are spread slightly and filled with a plastic 
insulating compound between the turns. They are then 
pressed together and fired in a high-temperature oven 
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7. APPARENT BEAM CANDLEPOWER AND ANGLE OF 
DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT 


so that they will resist the ravages of overheating, and 
in fact may be run at red heat without serious harm. 
A sinilar resistance is used on 250- or 220-volt lines, 
except that the number of units is reduced from 5 to 2. 
The rheostat is protected from blows by means of a 
meshed wire screen. The units are firmly mounted in 
position between two punched-steel plates. 

The headlights, as described, have been designed 
primarily for use in the long hauls where the loaded 
and unloaded trains are operated at comparatively high 
speeds. There is, however, another field for a lower 
powered headlight, and for this reason a unit has been 
designed operating substantially on the same principle 
as those already described, but with a lower rating. This 
is for use on locomotives making the short hauls and 
gathering. 

Figs. 8, 9 and 10 show a headlight provided with a 
two-compartment casing in which the elements of the 
clutch mechanism are contained in the back compartment 





FIGS. 8 TO 10. 


VIEWS OF A HEADLIGHT WITH A TWO-COMPARTMENT CASING 
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FIG. 11, HEADLIGHT WITH A TURRET BASE 


of Fig. 9 and the elements of the electrode mechanism 
in the front compartment of Fig. 10, while Fig. 8 shows 
the lamp with the front and rear compartments closed. 

The advantage of the two-compartment casing is 
apparent, in that the mechanism is in a dustproof 
inclosure, being at the same time easily accessible, and 
the iron partition serves as a magnetic shield for the 
arc. Thesheadlight, it will be noted, is equipped with 
an 8%-in. clear inverted semaphore lens, which, when 
it is desired to cut down the overall depth of the unit, 
is advantageous, as the depth of the protecting circum- 
ferential ledge is decreased, since the depth of the lens 
is less than those of the regular optical type. 

Where there is small space in which to mount the 
headlight on the locomotive, this type is recommended 
because of its limited overall dimensions. The total 
weight is 34 lb. 8 oz. The 83-in. diameter clear optical 
semaphore lens may be used if desired, although this is 
somewhat deeper than the inverted type and cannot be as 
well protected. ‘There is, however, a slight advantage 
in concentration in favor of the convex optical lens, while 
it presents a smooth front which will not collect dust as 
quickly as the serrated face of the inverted lens. 

This headlight is designed to operate with a current of 
two amperes flowing through the arc, the length of the 
are being set to 7% in. for 550-volt line conditions. It 
will operate on minimum line voltage as low as 65 per 
cent. of normal. Fig. 7 gives a curve showing the 
apparent beam candlepower and maximum angle of 
distribution of this headlight taken at a distance of 300 
{t., when equipped with an 8%£-in. clear optical semaphore 
lens having a focus of 5 in. The average pick-up distance 
for this unit when equipped, as shown in Fig. 10, is 
from 500 to 700 ft., in front of the locomotive, the object, 
condition of atmosphere and background being the same 
as previously referred to. 

In the majority of instances in mining practice, loco- 
motives are provided with a double end equipment, 
consisting of two headlights, a single rheostat and two 
snap switches with fused cutouts. The negative leads 
of the headlight are grounded, while the positive leads 
are connected to the supply side of the rheostat, and the 
feeder side of the rheostat is connected directly to the 
trolley circuit. 

There are conditions, however, which make it desirable 
to use a single headlight, where there is not room to 
mount two, one at either end of the locomotive. The 
use of a’ single headlight immediately makes it necessary 
that the beam be directed in either direction toward which 
the locomotive may travel. For this reason a headlight 
similar in every way to that shown in Figs. 8, 9 and 10, 
with the exception that a turret base has been added, 


FIG. 12. RHEOSTAT FOR A TWO-AMPERE HEADLIGHT 


as shown in Fig, 11, has been developed. This headlight, 
it will be noted, is equipped with a base casting with 
three slotted bosses located 120 deg. apart, by means of 
which the plate is fastened to the locomotive cover with 
bolts. 

The casing of the headlight is provided with a suitable 
base casting which is pivoted to the baseplate. Care 
has been taken to provide a good bearing surface between 
the baseplate and the base casting so that the headlight 
proper cannot loosen and rock, causing wearing at this 
point or undue vibration. A locking pin is provided, and 
there are bosses on the baseplate and the base frame which 
permit of rotating the headlight on its vertical axis 180 
deg. Suitable clearance holes for the pin are drilled in 
the baseplate at points 180 deg. apart so that the lamp 
may be locked in position. The weight of the turret 
base headlight is 34 lb. 8 oz. 

It is desirable on lines of 250 to 220 volts that the 
overhead construction and rail-bonding be in good con- 
dition, otherwise the line drop in remote sections of the 
mines will be excessively high and the lne voltage 
correspondingly low. Good overhead construction and 
returns add to the efficiency of all mining equipment, 
including the locomotive headlight. 

Fig. 12 shows a type of rheostat used with two-ampere 
headlights for 550-volt operation. In this instance the 
eurrent value is too low for a successful design of 
edgewise-wound rheostat, so that in this case the units 
are of cylindrical porcelain 1 in. in diameter, wound 
with high-grade noncorroding resistance wire. Five units 
are used when 250-volt operation is required and 10 
units for 550-volt operation. All of the units are laid 
in the same horizontal plane, which promotes the design 
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FIG. 14. RESULTS WITH 
36-WATT LAMP 


FIG. 13. PHOTOMETRIC RESULTS 
WITH VARIOUS LAMPS 
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of a shallow rheostat, and the best of heat radiation 
and insulation. The rheostats are protected by perforated 
sheet-metal cases. 

For a number of years past, many mining locomotives 
have been equipped with incandescent headlights, which, 
while serving their original purpose as markers, at the 
best may be considered inefficient in modern practice. 
These headlights are in the main composed of cast-iron 
casings with molded parabolas painted or fire-enameled 
white or with spun-metal reflectors. 

It is well known that white paint or white enamel 
is a good diffusive medium, but is of little use in the 
concentration or projection of lght from a parabolic 
surface. Ordinary 110-volt or 250-volt incandescent loop 
filament lamps have been used, with no attention paid 
to concentration of the filament or efficiency in watts 
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Access to the focusing mechanism is provided by 
removing the cover, previously mentioned and shown in 
Fig. 16, by simply removing two screws. Clamping of 
the mechanism is accomplished by means of a wing screw 
assembled through a clearance hole in one clamping 
member and threaded into a tapped hole in the other, 
one clamping member being rigidly mounted in the 
casing and the other being movable. By means of this 
focusing mechanism absolutely accurate results may be 
obtained which are impossible on less efficient devices 
of this nature. 

It may be easily seen that adjustment along the 
horizontal axis through the vertex of the reflector, as 
well as along the vertical and horizontal axes through 
the focus and all radial adjustments, can be obtained. 
This is of special importance, as it is not always com- 





FIGS. 15 AND 16. TWO VIEWS OF AN INCANDESCENT HEADLIGHT 


per candle of the lamp. Thus such headlights, while 
making good markers, are of no particular value in 
locating objects at a distance. 

A novel incandescent headlight, in which electrical 
and lighting efficiency as well as economy of occupied 
space has been considered, is shown in Figs. 15 and 
16. This headlight is composed of a solid cast-iron 
casing with hinged door, removable cast-iron cover and 
a sub-base. The casing is supported by means of eight 
spiral springs concealed from the eye and anchored by 
means of four studs firmly affixed in the baseplate, two 
on either side of the casing. The points of suspension, 
which are four, occur between each of the four pairs of 
springs so that shocks which might otherwise impair the 
filament of the lamp are reduced to a minimum. 

Inside of the casing proper is mounted an 81/-in. 
diameter clear parabolic glass mirror with a silvered back, 
this being cushioned by felt gaskets and held in position 
by an annular ring screwed to a flange on the casing. In 
addition a ball-and-socket focusing mechanism, composed 
of two clamping members w ith spherical clamping 
surfaces and a split ball ring with spherical surface to 
fit over the lamp socket is mounted in a position back 
of the reflector. 


mercially possible to locate lamp filaments in exact posi- 
tions in their respective bulbs. 

Referring to Fig. 15, it will be noted that the head- 
light is equipped with a guarded door and a door pane 
of 14-in. plate glass, designed to stand extremely rough 
service, 

Fig. 13 shows photometric results obtained frora this 
headlight with the following combinations of focus type 
Mazda B incandescent lamps: 105 to 125 volt, 23 watt, 
46, 72 and 94 watts. 

In general mining practice the 105- to 125-volt lamps 
will be more commonly used. These give a wide variation 
in beam intensity, as may be noted from the figure. It 
will also be noted that the resultant beam from the 6-volt 
36-watt Mazda C lamp (see Fig. 14) is much more 
efficient than the others because of the higher degree of 
concentration of the filament as well as the increased 
efficiency in watts per candle of the lamp. It will be 
noted that this lamp would prove a satisfactory illuminant 
for storage-battery service. The pick-up distance for 
this headlight, when used with the 110-volt 72- and 
94-watt lamps, is from 500 and 600 ft., so that with 
this particular lamp, in many cases, the headlight can 
be used on the long hauls, while with the lamps of 
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lesser wattages the headlight can be as well adapted for 
the short hauls. 

A type of enameled unit rheostat may be employed as 
a steadying resistance for the various types of incandes- 
cent lamps when used on 550-volt circuits with the 
exception of the 6-volt 36-watt. It may be seen that on 
250-volt lines, two 125-volt lamps may be easily employed 
without rheostat if desired. The weight of this headlight 
complete is 28 lb. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that a considerable 
variety of both arc and incandescent headlights is avail- 
able, which provide for any conditions that may arise in 
mining service. Any of these headlights may be furnished 
with colored lenses or door panes coloring the beam and 
thereby reducing the apparent beam candlepower to suit 

the requirements of the operator. 


a 
Flushing the Coal 


At a certain plant there was a stockpile of pea coal 
containing possibly 10,000 tons. It was necessary to 
pass this through the breaker in order to prepare it for 
market. The pile had been built upon an old culm bank, 
which had been washed into a dragline and conveyed to 
the breaker. The dragline remained, and the coalpile 
touched it in places. 

An attempt was made to wash the coal into the drag- 
line, but this failed, since the water would disappear 
into the coalpile without moving the material. 

Work was then started shoveling the coal into the 
dragline, but this was of course an expensive. proposi- 
tion. An improvised chute was then built of pieces of 
sheet iron, the first being forced well under the edge 
of the coalpile and the others overlapping each other 
and extending to the dragline. Over this chute the coal 
could be readily washed into the conveyor. 

This improvised chute worked so well that a better one 
was soon constructed from strips of sheet iron 13 in. 
wide and slightly dished. These held the water better 
than the flat sheets, and practically the whole of the 
stockpile of pea coal was conveyed to the dragline in this 
manner, thus saving a considerable portion of the labor 
expense of handling the raw material to the conveyor 
line. 

e 


How Ore Shippers View the 
Coming Lake Season 


Iron ore is again moving from the mines of the Lake 
Superior district to lower Lake ports. The operators and 
the vessel men are exceedingly anxious to start the sea- 
son’s work, as there is a lot of ore that will have to go 
down the Lakes during the year. Many estimates have 
been made as to the amount that the boats will handle 
this year, the guesses ranging all the way from 55,000,000 
to 70,000,000 tons. It is quite certain the fleets cannot 
handle as much as 70,000,000 tons, and a fair estimate 
would place the movement at 60,000,000 tons. If the 
boats can get an early start and are able to operate late 
in the fall, it is thought that 60,000,000 tons, or close to 
that amotint, can be handled. 

The Steel Corporation took action early last fall and 
chartered a large number of vessels for this year (prob- 
ably 10,000,000. tons’ capacity) in addition to the fleet of 
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73 ships which it owns. Some of the other mining organ- 
izations that do not have fleets of their own followed suit 
and signed contracts. A few, however, who were not so 
forehanded will have trouble moving their ore. 

Rail and lake freights have been advanced; miners are 
commanding higher wages; materials are higher; in fact, 
nearly everything that enters into the cost of placing ore 
at lower lake ports has gone up, and the operators will 
receive only 25c. or 35¢. more for their product than they 
did in 1915.—Iron Age. 


a 
Imsulating the Mule 


By J. A. SHaw* 


In many coal mines electric power is used for haulage 
and cutting, but mules for gathering to the locomotives. 
Where these animals are thus employed, they frequently 
get shocked and sometimes even killed through the mine 
cars getting off the track and against the live wires. This 
is especially the case in mines operating in low and 
medium thick coal measures. 

To overcome this difficulty a ball or conical strain 
insulator can be welded into the trail chain at or near 





CROSS-SECTION OF STRAIN INSULATOR WELDED 
INTO CHAIN 


the spreader ring. The strain insulator effectually 
prevents current passing along the trail chain to the mule 
from the drawbar of a car that may have come in contact 
with the feeder or trolley wire. Care must be taken when 
welding the links holding the strain insulator in place to 
make them long on each side of the insulator and to 
protect the insulator by wet burlap, asbestos or some other 
material which will not allow the composition of which 
the insulator is composed to be injured by the heat of 
welding. 


A 5,000,000-Ton Foreign 
Inquiry for Coal 


The International Resident Buyers, 33 Union Square, 
New York, have issued inquiries for bids on coal as 
follows: 

150,000 to 200,000 tons steam coal, Pocahontas or New River, 
deliveries to be made during May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October. Quotations should be c.i.f. Italian ports and 
c.i.f. Marseilles. 

400,000 tons Pocahontas or New River, to be delivered dur- 
ing the 12 months May, 1916, to April, 1917. Quotations 
should be c.i.f. Rouen, France. 

2,000,000 tons Pocahontas or New River for delivery during 
the next two years. Quotations should be c.i.f. Marseilles. 

1,000,000 tons Pocahontas or New River, for delivery during 
the next one year or two years. Quotations should be c.i.f. 
Genoa, Italy. 

1,000,000 tons Pocahontas or New River, for delivery during 
the next one year or two years. Quotations should be c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports (French). 

250,000 to 500,000 tons coal for delivery during the next 12 
months. Quotations should be c.i.f. northern Spain ports. 





*Rimersburg, Penn. 
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Anthracite Wage Conference 


The anthracite wage conference continued the even tenor 
of its uneventful way on Apr. 18, when the demand for a 
20 per cent. increase on all wage rates was considered. The 
representatives of the operators took up most of the session 
for the presentation of their case, but no statement was pub- 
lished as to how near the parties were to an agreement. 

On Apr. 19 the subcommittee discussed the demands “as a 
whole.’ This was the first time the proposed agreement 
had been so considered. The importance of the occasion was 
emphasized by the presence in New York City of the full mem- 
bership of the miners’ tridistrict scale committee. The 
reason for their presence was not stated, but it foreshadowed 
the proposal of the operators’ representatives, which was 
actually made on Friday, Apr. 21. 


Tridistrict Convention To Meet at Pottsville 


Immediately after the session concluded on the latter date 
a call was issued for a tridistrict convention of mine workers 
to be held in Dunn’s Hall, North Centre St., Pottsville, at 10 
a.m., Tuesday, May 2, at which time the scale committee will 
make its report. 

The details of the proposition were closely guarded—even 
the members of the tridistrict miners’ scale committee who 
had been in the city for several days were not let into the 
secret. It was said that the proposal would probably not be 
made public till there was a meeting of the tridistrict scale 
committee and the anthracite operators, at which all the 
details would be worked out. 

The rumor leaked out, however, that the proposition was 
for a 5 per cent. increase in wages and an 8-hr. day; but when 
an attempt was made to get behind this statement no real 
progress could be made. “At whose expense is the 8-hr. day 
established, the miners or the operators?’ was one of the 
questions, and another was: “Does the 5 per cent. increase 
apply to the mine workers as a whole or only to the miners?” 
Both operators’ and miners’ representatives resented ques- 
tioning. 

The heat of debate is shown by the fact that sessions were 
held on Saturday, Apr. 22, and on Sunday, Apr. 23. On Mon- 
day, Apr. 24, the discussion continued, and the belief was 
generally held that the arguments related chiefly to the recog- 
nition of the union. 


How Offer Is Regarded in Schuylkill Field 


A correspondent from the anthracite field in the Schuylkill 
region sums up his views of the situation as follows, but it is 
not safe at present to indorse their accuracy in view of the 
uncertainty of the exact proposition submitted by the oper- 
ators: 


While the union officials are fully authorized to accept 
tentatively the terms offered by the employees, they have 
taken the wiser course of letting the men decide the question 
for themselves. This will relieve them from comment of a 
derogatory character should a plan be followed which might 
later prove unacceptable to the men. 

The proffered wage increase leaves the man who is paid 
an hourly wage in little better condition than before. The 
average inside company man draws a wage of slightly over $2. 
He will get a 5 per cent. increase for a day which is shorter 
by an hour than the time which he now works. The com- 
panies will see to it that he does not work 9 hr., as experience 
will doubtless prove that the market will not demand over an 
8-hr. operation of the mines. So at best the company men 
will not receive as an average an increase of more than $2.50 
per month. 


Contract Miner Is Favored Son of Fortune 


It is true that they will work less hours, but the reduction 
in time will not furnish them with any money to meet the ris- 
ing cost of food. The miner who already has the shorter day 
and who gains a larger increase in wage because his pay is 
already large is still the favored son of fortune. He can afford 
to accept the offer, which is a nice increase for him; but the 
company man is not likely to be so well pleased. 

Just now the day workers are feeling the scarcity of funds 
which follows short time at the mines. In this misfortune 
the contract miner fares better than the day worker, for he is 
allowed to prepare coal on at least one of the idle days in 
each current spell of idleness; but his fellow employee who 
gets a day wage is laid off every day that coal is not dumped. 

In case of slow time due to an overstocked market the 
contract miners can nearly always make a living wage, while 
the day worker falls steadily into debt due to lower wage 
and badly broken time. So if the wage increase offered is as 
reported, the union leaders will have trouble in handling the 
disaffection of the day workers who have been clamoring for 
better pay even more loudly than for shorter hours. 
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Want S8-Hr. Day, but Don’t Care to Pay for It 


The latter will hardly be induced to admit that they have 
received a 17.5 per cent. increase in pay, because though it 
may work that way as figured by the hour, it will not bring 
any such increase per day or per month, which they feel is 
the proper way to reckon it. 

At present the situation is somewhat relieved by the 
fact that the mine workers are leaving in large numbers to 
work in other industries. But they nearly all return to the 
mines, and after a year or two those who have gone will 
come back, perhaps sadder than when they left, for after all 
mine workers are more satisfactorily paid than industrialists 
of equal skill in other lines of endeavor. 


The call issued for the convention to be held at Potts- 
ville reads in part as follows: 


The object of the convention will be to hear the report 
of the Scale Committee appointed at the tridistrict convention 
which convened at Wilkes-Barre, Penn., Sept. 7, 1915. Inas- 
much as this will be a most important meeting, it is to be 
hoped that local unions will use great care in selecting as 
delegates members who they know will be well fitted to rep- 
resent them. 

Delegates shall be elected directly from the local unions 
and shall have one vote for 100 members or less, and an addi- 
tional vote for 100 members or a majority fraction thereof, 
and no person shall be eligible as a representative who is not 
a miner or mine worker or employed by the organization, and 
unless he is a bona-fide member of the local union in the dis- 
trict where he resides. 

Local unions that are in arrears for the two months pre- 
ceding the month of May shall not be entitled to representa- 
tion; or in other words, locals can only send delegates if they 
have paid up all dues prior to the month of March. 

The members of the mine workers’ organization are to 
remain at work pending the report of the scale committee, 
which will be made to the tridistrict convention. 


The call was signed by Mr. White and by the president, 
vice-president and secretary of each of the three anthracite 
districts. 


Break Results from Demand for Closed Shop 


The break between the operators and miners which had 
been expected since the close of last week occurred at the 
session held Tuesday, Apr. 25, and at its conclusion the 
official statement announced that the subcommittee could not 
agree and that a report would be made at a meeting of the 
scale committees of miners and operators to be held at two 
o’clock Thursday, Apr. 27. 

It was learned that four days had been spent by the 
members of the subcommittees discussing the demand for the 
recognition of the union and in a statement issued late at 
night by the operators it was shown that the break in ne- 
gotiations has occurred because of the refusal of the oper- 
ators’ representatives to concede the demands of the miners 
for a closed shop. 

The statement of the operators’ representatives follows: 


The cause of the disagreement between the miners and the 
operators at their meeting today was the demand of the min- 
ers for a closed shop and the compulsory collection by the 
operators of all dues and assessments which the United Mine 
Workers see fit to levy against their members. This demand 
by the miners and its rejection by the operators came after 
the latter had offered an agreement giving the miners a 5 
per cent. increase in wages and giving to men now working 
9 hr. an 8-hr. day with 9 hr. pay, equivalent to an idcrease 
of 12% per cent. This offer is larger than that provided 
in the settlement recently made with the same organization 
in the central Pennsylvania bituminous field, which competes 
with the anthracite region. 


Anthracite Operators Defend Public Interest 


The operators maintain that the insistence by the miners 
on their demand for a closed shop is un-American, and that 
the forced collections of dues by the employer, known as the 
“check-off,” is against the practice of every other labor or- 
ganization in the country, and is, in effect, a demand on the 
part of the officers and organizers of the United Mine Workers 
of America for a guaranteed income, collected by the oper- 
ators, and to be used by the organization in any way it de- 
sires. 

Much as they realize the responsibility of the step they 
take, the operators believe that in rejecting the demand for 
a closed shop and the “check-off” they are Ngee oy the 
institutions of the country as well as the public, without in 
any degree desiring to antagonize the interests or the princi- 
ples of organized labor. This attitude on the part of the 
operators is in absolute accord with the decision of the An- 
thracite Strike Commission appointed by the President of the 
United States in 1902. On this same subject of complete 
recognition of the union the commission found as follows: 

The Commission adjudges and awards: That no person 
shall be refused employment or in any way discriminated 
against on account of membership or nonmembership in any 
labor organization; and that there shall be no discrimination 
against or interference with any employee who is not 4 mem- 
ber of any labor organization by members of such a body. 


April 29, 1916 


There is a difference in opinion as to whether any con- 
tract which may later be signed must be made to date back 
to Apr. 1 so as to have retroactive force. The mine workers 
claim that the agreement of the subcommittees makes this 
provision binding on the operators, but the latter regard this 
stipulation as null and void. 


Operators Favor Collective Bargaining 
On Apr. 25 President White issued two statements, one 
immediately after the adjournment of the afternoon session 
and the other after he had been shown the statement of the 
operators. The first statement read: 


_ I cannot believe that the anthracite operators will de- 
liberately force a strike. By meeting with us here day after 
day they have apparently shown that they accept the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining and realize that the men who 
risk their lives and health in the industry, as against: the 
mere dollars of the owners, have a right to a voice in deter- 
mining the conditions under which they shall labor. 

In full confidence of the good faith of the operators the 
anthracite mine workers have continued work, although all 
about them they have seen fellow wage workers in other 
industries receiving large increases in wages and other 
beneficial working conditions. 

The welfare of 176,000 men, their wives and children and 
the communities in which they live are at stake. If the 
operators want to be fair we can yet reach an agreement 
and thereby eliminate the possibility of any kind of industrial 
disturbance in the anthracite region. Thursday’s conference 
will determine if they will do it. 


Misrepresents Central Pennsylvania Contract 
The second statement issued by Mr. White was as fol- 
lows: 


The contention of the operators with reference to the 
conditions in central Pennsylvania does not harmonize with 
the facts, for the operators and miners of that district, known 
as District No. 2, last week entered into a contract wherein 
the operators granted the advance set forth in the New York 
agreement. 

In addition to this they adjusted a most serious evil which 
had existed in that field for many years when they agreed to 
relieve the miner of car pushing. This was a great improve- 
ment over and above the advance provided in the New York 
agreement, and another of still more importance was the 
grant to the miners of full and complete recognition, includ- 
ing the check-off, which means that 20,000 new members will 
be added to the membership in District No. 2. : 

They recognized the logic in the contention of the officers 
of the United Mine Workers, the organization which they 
rely upon to keep peace and maintain the contracts in the 
coal fields of that district. 

The operators’ statement that the Coal Strike Commission 
of 1902 settled the question of recognition of the union is not 
borne out by the facts. The records show that before the 
questions in controversy were submitted to arbitration the 
mine workers had to withdraw their demand for recognition 
of the union, and no argument was submitted to the com- 
mission to substantiate the miners’ claim for union recogni- 
tion. 

But the commission on its own initiative, contrary to the 
agreement under which the controversy had been submitted 
to its consideration in its ultimate findings decided, to the 
surprise of all, to deal with the question, although un- 
authorized, and from that day on the operators have harbored 
the “bugaboo” of union recognition. Getting back to a com- 
parison of the anthracite with district No. 2, I believe that 
the anthracite coal industry is amply able to bear the de- 
mands we are asking. 


And Now They Envy the “Poor” Steel Worker 

In support of their argument that the mine workers are 
entitled to an increase in wages the miners’ representatives 
ealled attention to the fact that employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation have received increases in pay 
amounting to 20 per cent. and that the lowest paid laborer is 
now receiving $2.43 for a 10-hr. day. It was also pointed out 
that should the mine workers quit work many of them would 
leave the coal regions never to return to the anthracite 
mines, and as a result the labor shortage would be greater 
than ever before. 

All the minor demands of the mine workers were thor- 
oughly discussed during the conferences, but no decision had 
been reached because the conferees could not agree on what 
should be done with the three so-called cardinal demands. 

A meeting of the full tridistrict board of mine workers 
was held at the Hotel Continental on Wednesday, Apr. 26, at 
which the course to be taken by the members at the joint con- 
ference on Thursday was discussed. It is said that the board 
decided to stand by the report of the subcommittee on the 
scale which report declared that an agreement could not be 
effected. ; 


Pennsylvania Soft-Coal Mines 


Every indication seemed at first to show that everywhere 
but in the Fourth Pool there would be no trouble at the soft- 
coal mines of Pennsylvania wherever the union was recog- 
nized. This was, of course, not absolutely certain, nor was 
it naturally to be expected. It will be remembered that two 
years ago the general principles on which an agreement was 
to be made were settled and then eastern Ohio fought over 
the details for over a year. The smaller matters often cause 
more trouble than the general proposition—the journey from 
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the general to the particular is not without its own storms 
and difficulties. 

There is less danger in central Pennsylvania because the 
agreement covers a smaller ground. The contract is more 
nearly particular than the McAlpin agreement and any ad- 
justments are for small local areas to settle. In fact Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois and western Pennsylvania are now hardly any 
more advanced than was central Pennsylvania when it learned 
what the McAlpin agreement would contain and started to con- 
trive a contract roughly approximating its provisions. 


Central Pennsylvania Men Abstain from Work 

Strange to say, however, some miners in central Pennsyl- 
vania ceased to work after Apr. 20, claiming that the 
contract to continue working for a month after the as- 
sembling of the conference between miners and operators 
had reached its time limit and consequently the best thing 
they could do would be to loaf at home and so hurry the 
signing of papers. 

As a matter of fact the miners themselves are delaying 
the settlement as much as the operators. Only a few miners 
appear to have taken the unreasonable stand that they are 
justified in abstaining from work, and the leaders are discour- 
aging their idleness. 


All Mines. of Pittsburgh Coal Co. Are Idle 

In the western Pennsylvania region all the 24,000 men 
employed at the 70 mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. went 
on strike because at the semi-weekly payday, Apr. 22, the 
increases provided in the agreement were not paid. The agree- 
ment between the miners and operators in western Pennsyl- 
vania has not been signed. The McAlpin agreement is only 
a blanket document prescribing roughly what the local agree- 
ment shall be. Consequently the Pittsburgh Coal Co. is not 
wrong in refusing to pay its men the new scale at the pres- 
ent time, nor are the miners wrong in protesting and striking, 
though the act in a sense violates the requirements of the 
Indianapolis convention. 

The miners struck on Monday, Mar. 24, on the order of 
President Van Bittner and the executive board of district No. 
5, United Mine Workers of America. The miners feel that as 
the agreement was made retroactive and of force from Apr. 1 
the wages paid on Apr. 22 should have been in accord with the 
new scale, even though the final details of adjustment had 
not been completed. Neither side seems to think the strike 
will last, as there are no really important points of difference 
remaining to be settled. Only the Pittsburgh, Carnegie and 
Westmoreland coal companies refused to pay the increase 
when the semi-weekly payday arrived. 

On Wednesday, Apr. 26, International President White and 
District President Van, Bittner held a conference at the Con- 
tinental Hotel with H. K. Fields, the president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Ca. about the strike at the mines of the latter. 


Acme Mines Are Working, but Ellsworth Is Idle 

The Acme mines of the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. 
returned to work, as stated last week; but so far the change 
of heart at these mines has not produced a similar change at 
Ellsworth and Cokeburg. At least the miners are not back at 
work. It will be remembered that the operating company at 
these mines, the Ellsworth Collieries Co., has locked out the 
men, but it is probable that the mines would be opened at 
once if the terms acceptable to the Acme men would be 
accepted by the Ellsworth miners. 

The Ellsworth Collieries Co. is ready to make every con- 
cession which the McAlpin contract would require of it, and 
it takes the stand that the miners are bound by that con- 
tract as well as itself, for it has been the time-honored cus- 
tom to fix the rate for the thin vein and then to base the 
rate for the thick vein on it. Thus though the thick- 
vein scale was not mentioned in the contract, both miners and 
operators in the Fourth Pool are bound by the provisions of 
the agreement. 


Miners Have Fought Each Other for Months 


The Crescent mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. at California 
has just ended its two months’ strike and also, it is hoped, 
has stamped out the dissension in the union which has lasted 
for six months. The trouble which arose over the choice of a 
checkweighman has laid idle 1,000 to 1,800 men for over eight 
weeks. 

The adjustment of the differences was arranged by Board.- 
Member John O’Leary and International Organizer William 
Feeney. The new “local” is recognized in accord with ac- 
tion taken at the district convention of Mine Workers in 
Pittsburgh in March, but at the same time an election held 
by the old local has been recognized as valid. 

The union cannot point to the Crescent mine as an instance 
of the industrial peace which follows organization. 

The mine workers employed by the Loyal Hanna Coal Co. 
have been granted an advance in wages of 3c. per ton for 
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pick mining and machine work and a 5 per cent. increase for 
day labor, which are advances equal to those granted in the 
union mines of the central Pennsylvania field. 

The Loyal Hanna Coal Co. has only one mine in the Loyal- 
hanna Valley—namely, that at the town of Loyalhanna, West- 
moreland County. The other two mines are at Cairnbrook, 
Somerset County, and Onnalinda, Cambria County. The Cairn- 
brook mine is the only mine operated by machines, 


Mine Leader Ejected for Stuffing Ballot Box 


On Apr. 17 Patrick McCarthy, for many years one of the 
best-known subdistrict officers and advisers of the United 
Mine Workers of America in the Barnesboro section, Cam- 
bria County, Pennsylvania, was expelled from membership 
in that organization for a period of 10 years. He was found 
guilty of stuffing the ballot box at an election held by the 
members of Barnesboro Local No. 61 when the election of 
delegates to the state Federation of Labor was in progress. 

BS 
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StripePit Mime Scale im Ohio 


Jefferson County in Ohio is the heart of the eastern 
Ohio coal district. There are some places where the coal 
can be uncovered by strip-pit methods and others where it 
can be extracted only by undermining. The miners have 
been greatly exercised over the cheapness with which coal 
can be extracted by steam-shovel methods, and some rioting 
has resulted. 

Several weeks ago union officials started to organize the 
stripping operations at Parlette, Piney Fork and Witch 
Hazel. Some trouble resulted at that time, which was speed- 
ily settled. But the organizers of the union were per- 
sistent, and when there was opposition in organizing Parlette 
and Witch Hazel operations, about 300 union miners met at 
Piney Fork and, armed with guns and sticks, marched to the 
operation of the Modern Coal Mining Co., at Parlette. 


Some Violence Before Settlement Was Made 


A short fight ensued, in which three of the miners were 
seriously injured. Eight labor leaders were arrested on the 
charge of rioting, assault and trespassing. However, no dam- 
age was done to the machinery at the Parlette mine. A 
minor riot is said to have occurred at the Witch Hazel strip- 
ping. 

As a result of the agitation a uniform scale was finally 
adopted in Steubenville for the mines of subdistrict No. 5 of 
district No. 6 (Ohio) and was signed by the following oper- 
ators: J. A. Swanberger, Beech Flats Coal Co.; A. Brenholts, 
president Modern Coal Mining Co.; J. W. Blower, president 
Piney Fork Coal Co., and the representative of the Witch 
Hazel Coal Co. The following miners’ representatives also 
appended their signatures: John Moore, president of dis- 
trict No. 6; C. J. Albasin, president. of subdistrict No. 5, and 
J. B. Blair, chairman of the committee; W. J. Sampson, chair- 
man of the conference and William Roy, secretary. 


Men’s Wages Will Range From $2.47 to $4 


The contract reads as follows: 


Contract entered into between subdistrict No. 5 of dis- 
trict No. 6, United Mine Workers of America, and the strip- 
mine operators of said district beginning Apr. 1, 1916, and 
ending Mar. 31, 1918. The scale is to be based upon an 8-hr. 
workday and the following wages are to be paid: 

Locomotive engineers, $2.98; trip riders, $2.75; steam- 
shovel engineers engaged in stripping, $4; steam-shovel engi- 
neers engaged in removing coal, $4; steam-shovel cranemen, 
$3.60; but the engineers of steam shovels which are stripping 
or removing coal and the cranemen who now receive more 
than the minimum wage per day shall not have their wages 
reduced during the life of this contract. Steam-shovel oil- 
ers, when such men are employed, $3.15; steam-shovel fire- 
men, $3; coal shovelers who clean spillage around pit cars, 
$2.75; dirt shovelers, $2.47; roadmen, $2.98; first assistant 
roadmen, $2.75; machine drillers, $2.80; machine helpers, $2.47; 
shooters, $2.80; top dumpers and car trimmers (subdistrict 


agreement), $2.47; ditchers, $2.75; ditchers’ helpers, $2.47; 
groundmen around machine, $2.75; blacksmiths (subdistrict 
agreement), $3.28; blacksmiths’ helpers, pumpers and car- 


penters, $2.75; waterboys and greasers, $1.64; checkers (sub- 
district ugreement), $2.64; pipemen (subdistrict agreement), 
$2.92; well drillers, $3; well drillers’ helpers, $2.64; common 
laborers not already mentioned, $2.47. 


Cranemen Relieve Engineers for Inspection 


For fractions of hours a full hour’s pay shall be granted as 
has been customary. The locomotive engineer shall take 
care of his engine and be paid overtime for all work done at 
the rate of $2.98 per day. Any person accepting employment 
under the signatory companies shall be governed by the 
agreement. 

It is also understood that at the request of the steam- 
shovel engineer, and without change of rate, the craneman 
shall take the engineer’s place and the oiler the craneman’s 
place. This is only for the purpose of allowing the engi- 
neer time to look over the machinery and shall not apply 
when the engineer for any reason ceases work for the day. 
It is understood and agreed that each employee shall per- 
form 8 hr. of labor as directed by the mine foreman. The sub- 
district agreement shall govern, when applicable, all con- 
ditions of strip mining, except as herein provided. 
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Ohio To Make Four Contracts 


Conferences of the scale committees representing opera- 
tors and miners in four of the Ohio mining districts were held 
at various places last week, and generally speaking it ap- 
pears that agreements may be close at hand, as no really 
serious differences have arisen except at the conference of the 
Hocking Valley district held at Logan. Some sharp con- 
troversy developed at that meeting, but there is a spirit of 
compromise noted on both sides. 


Hocking Valley Men Oppose Fining Strikers 


The Logan conference was conducted with such animation 
that no adjournment was taken on Saturday, Apr. 22. The 
anti-strike rule and compulsory arbitration of all differences 
were discussed at length. The miners are strongly opposed to 
having them placed among the working conditions, but the 
operators are insistent. Though no agreement could be 
reached on these matters, some minor points were satis- 
factorily settled. 

J. H. Pritchard, Ohio deputy mine inspector and safety 
commissioner, and many operators not on the scale committee 
were in attendance. 


Eastern Ohio Miners Object to Arbitrators 


The eastern Ohio district, which is composed of the coun- 
ties of Belmont, Harrison and Jefferson, met at Canton Apr. 
17. This district is the largest producer in the Buckeye State, 
approximately 16,000 miners being employed. After meeting 
for one day at the Cortland Hotel an adjournment was taken 
to Cleveland, where the conferences were resumed. One of 
the most striking points of difference in this conference is 
the compulsory arbitration rule. President Albasin of the 
miners’ union is strongly opposed to including it in the new 
working rules. He claimed that as it now stands the arbi- 
tration board is the dumping ground for many petty griev- 
ances and it is usually three months before a dispute is settled 
and during that time the men involved have to remain idle. 
But the operators contend that the rule has worked out to the 
advantage of both operators and miners and they are making 
a strong stand for its retention. 


Pomeroy Bend and ‘Ironton Districts Meet 


The scale conference in the Pomeroy Bend field started 
at Pomeroy last week with all the operators in that district 
on hand. The miners were represented by the officers of the 
subdistrict as well as by delegates from each local. Contrary 
to the usual custom, no joint-scale committee was appointed 
and the conference gave all the delegates a voice. No marked 
differences developed and many of the minor points were 
settled. The conference adjourned Apr. 21 to meet Apr. 24 at 
2 p.m. 

The conference of operators and miners in the Ironton dis- 


' trict was held last week at Ironton and the working condi- 


tions were adjusted. The new agreement provides for an ad- 
vance of 3c. on the mining rate, which makes the new sched- 
ule 78c. for pick work.- An advance of 5 per cent. on all day 
work was provided. The operators were represented by R. 
J. Jeffries, of the Hanging Rock Iron Co., F. W. Allard, of the 
Holly Coal Co.; Morgan Evans, of the Grassefork Coal Co. and 
F. J. Ginn, of the Ginn Coal Co. The miners were represented 
by George Cecil, of the Wellston district; H. F. Bartles of 
the Minersville district, and a delegate from each local. 
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Final Vote on McAlpin Scale 


The McAlpin agreement was submitted not only to the 
unions directly affected but to all those whose members mine 
bituminous coal, whether they live north, south, east or 
west. Thus the miners of British Columbia were allowed to 
vote on the question whether the western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois and Indiana miners should be compelled to work for 
the scale just signed. 

Although 61 British Columbia union men out of 62, or 98.4 
per cent. of those voting, approved of the acceptance of the 
agreement, only 1.5 per cent. of the number constituting the 
paid membership as recorded in November, 1915, actually 
exercised the privilege of voting. In Colorado only 14 men, 
or 2.7 per cent., voted. 


Indiana Voted Heavily with Unexpected Result 


The voting was light everywhere except in the Indiana 
“bituminous” region, where 75.5 per cent. of the men having 
fully paid memberships in November, 1915, registered their 
preference. Indiana miners felt strongly about the matter. 
They proved to be by no means so disgruntled as was an- 
ticipated, and they registered the largest percentage of votes 
for acceptance of any areas directly affected. The talk about 
Indiana leaving the union is not by any means justified. The 
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“block” coal district did not vote a large percentage but as 
far as its preference was recorded was more nearly of one 
mind than the “bituminous” coal region. 


Why It Was Right To Give Whole Union A Vote 

At first sight it seems wrong that the miners in the 
Western field, who are not even in competition, should be 
allowed a voice in the determining of the wage scale. But 
it is clear that Iowa, central Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
Michigan are really obliged to frame their scales in accord 
with that of the four-state area. Indirectly that rating fixes 
the scale over the whole United States and even in Canada. 


ANALYSIS OF VOTE ON RATIFICATION OF McALPIN AGREEMENT 





Percent- 
Dis- Mem- ages in 
trict State For Against Total  bers* Favor Voting 
2 Pennsylvania.... 2,453 911 3,364 36,5084 12.9 9.2 
5 Pennsylvania.... 10,418 5,187 15,605 32,8304 66.8 47.5 
i (Oto ee 12,192 6,143 17,335. 30,850 70.3 Bape 
IG TA 162 37 199 767 81.4 25.9 
10 Washington..... 534 47 581 3,314} 91.9 17.5 
Tielnoianas.c...... 11,010 3,006 14,516 19,2135 75.8 ORD 
UN OIA nas ks es 30,456 18,337 48,793 71,904 62.4 67.8 
RAO WE psec as) «| 4,871 4,850 9,721 18,014 50.1 74.7 
AGP IS ANBABSi eG ns ss 2,046 1,096 3,142 8,869 65.1 35.4 
15m Wolorado... ..... TA es Bae 14 520 100.0 iets 
17. West Virginia... 235 149 384 3,568 61.2 10.8 
18 British Columbia 61 1 62 4,0554 98.4 to 
19 Tennessee....... O47, ea 279 463 100.0 60.3 
ZUMBAIADAING..0.0.. : ey eo ren 31 30 100.0 5% 
21 Ark.-Okla.......  2,9404 736 3,6763 13,8424 80.0 26.6 
22) Wyoming....... 1,595 60-4 2,199 6,141 72.5 35.8 
23 Kentucky....... 1,1604 45 1,2054 4,100 96.3 29.4 
24 Michigan....... 577 739 1,316 2,127 43.8 61.8 
Pome vMiIssOuria....... 22,0724 981 38,0533 5,280 67.9 57.8 
27 Montana....... 1,260 436 1,696 4,081 74.3 41.5 
29. West Virginia... 131 15 146 296 89.7 49.3 


* Report prepared for Indianapolis convention showing fully paid member- 
ship in November, 1915. 

Furthermore, the concessions of the policy committee were 
in a way violations of the instructions of the Indianapolis 
convention and had to be legalized and purged by the refer- 
endum. It is interesting to note that Michigan, which was not 
affected directly, was the only state to reject the agreement 
and that the central Pennsylvania district, which was vitally 
affected, only polled 9.2 per cent. of the paid membership of 
November, 1915. It will be noted that Alabama, which had 
30 paid and 2 exonerated members in November, 1915, cast 
81 votes, all for the agreement. , 

The unanimity everywhere was striking and justified the 
prognostications of John P. White, president of the United 
‘Mine Workers. Even in the one dissentient state, Michigan, 
43.8 per cent. of the votes favored ratification. 


Pennsylvania Labor Program 


Candidates for the next legislature have received from 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor a list of nine questions 
bearing on legislative matters in which the Federation is 
interested. They are given until Apr. 29 to send in their 
answers to the state labor headquarters in Harrisburg. 

No answers are made public, but if they are favorable to 
the labor federation a letter is given which the candidate 
can circulate, showing he has the indorsement of the federa- 
tion. The list of questions complete is as follows: 


Wouid you feel it your duty to oppose the repeal of the 
full-crew bill? Would you be likely to vote against an at- 
tachment-of-wages, or garnishee, bill? Do you favor the idea 
of holding a state constitutional convention on a nonpartisan 
basis? Would you be opposed to an increase in the number of 
the state constabulary and in the salaries of its officers? What 
would be your probable position on the subject of old-age 
pensions, to be paid to persons having reached the age of 65 
years? Would you be in favor of an adequate appropriation 
for the mothers’ assistance fund, so as to make the fund more 
advantageous to widows and abandoned mothers, and of mak- 
ing it compulsory on county commissioners to adopt it? 

Would you support a bill to prevent the use of machines 
in the working out of stumps and pillars in the bituminous 
mines? How do you feel toward the passage of an anti-in- 
junction bill which would provide that what may be done 
legally by one person shall not be illegal if done by two or 
more persons? 

Would you help to pass a compulsory-compensation act, 
making it obligatory onall employers toinsure their employees 
in the state workmen’s insurance fund; raising the compen- 
sation scale to 662 per cent. of wages; paying to widows and 
dependent widowers the sum of $30 per month as in New 
York State, till death or remarriage, and increasing the period 
of payments for disability by at least twenty-five weeks? 


The Union in the Anthracite Region Has Been Asking for 
the check-off, but will not grieve if it is not conceded, for if 
only the union can establish the closed shop the check -off 
will be unnecessary, because the man who does not pay his 
dues will be thrust out of the union and the company will be 
compelled to give him his walking papers. Why then worry 
about the check-off with an instrument of such potency in 
hand? 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


The most unpopular man in our camp at the present 
moment is our commissary manager. His unpopularity 
hinges on a 20 per cent. increase in the price of explosives. 
For some time prices on various commodities have been 
advancing at the commissary, but as the women do most 
of the buying, the men have not become excited or even 
unduly impressed by the changes. An advance in the 
price of ammunition, however, is quite a different matter, 
and the miners are up in arms almost to a man. 

The miners in groups have waited upon our commissary 
manager to express their displeasure, insisting that the 
advance is equivalent to a cut in their wages—which it 
surely is. As he has no interest in the wage scale one 
way or another and is not familiar with its provisions, 
and likewise has no control over fluctuations in the price 
of explosives, their expressed displeasure has not been 
well received. The miners in turn looked forward to an 
explanation and, being denied even sympathy, became 
more disgruntled than ever and did not hesitate to give 
full expression to their sentiments. 

It is not possible for men with interests so widely 
different to bring an argument to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and each time as they part it is evident that 
they hope to renew the conflict as soon as they have 
had a breathing spell. 

There is really but one man in our camp who is in 
position to appreciate the feelings of our miners—our 
company physician; his drug bill has more than trebled, 
owing to the marked advances in the prices of drugs; 
and as no changes have been made in his per capita 
allowance, his net income has been painfully reduced. 
On top of all that, his living expenses have increased 
and it begins to look to him as if an adjustment from 
some source should be due. He feels very sure on one 
point, however, and that is that the miners would not 
consent to an increased assessment. 

Company-owned commissaries contribute much to the 
success of any mining operation, taken as a whole, but 
as matters now stand, some of our neighbors who refused 
to mix merchandising with mining have the laugh on 
us. 

The present state of affairs has put me in hot water— 
not alone with my miners, but with some of my directors 
as well. I have always insisted that the commissary was 
justified only as a convenience to the men and for that 
reason have held that our prices should not exceed the 
average of the regular merchant. Some of the directors 
who have wanted large profits from the commissary now 
remind me of the fact that, had their advice been 
followed, we would now be in position to assorb the 
abnormal rise in the price of powder without disturbing 
the price to the miner and still break even, while if 
we should attempt to absorb the advance now without 
changing the price to the miner, we would lose money. 
These same directors insist that, according to the price 
basis that I have adopted, I could not justify the sell- 
ing of any merchandise below prices maintained by 
competitive stores. Undoubtedly they have the best of 
the argument, still I feel sure that unless I am able to 
obtain their consent to use my own judgment in the 
matter, life will soon become unbearable, not only for 
the commissary manager but for myself as well. 
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Break in Anthracite Conference 


The break between the operators and miners of the 
anthracite region was only made necessary by their in- 
sistence on a recognition of the union of the most drastic 
kind. It was not simply recognition they desired. 

As their president, John P. White, well says, the 
operators by their discussion of a contract for several 
weeks with union officials have shown that they approve 
of collective bargaining and therefore, it may be added, 
the public is assured that they will not oppose it. But 
they do object to an enthronement of the union. They 
believe men should contribute to it at their own pleasure 
and not on the demand of any one man or group of men. 
They are of the opinion also that a man who desires to 
work in the mines should be allowed to do so whether 
the union wills it or not. 

The miners have not generally been of one mind. Se- 
cession is frequently in the air, but the union would 
Prussianize the industry and compel the discontented 
under pain of discharge by the operator to both pay 
their dues and give their allegiance to the organization. 
The miners who have joined the union under suasion may 
take note that the body with which they have affiliated 
is preparing to use their adherence as an argument for 
forcing them to continue their membership, whether its 
business 1s conducted well or ill, whether it attends to 
their interests or serves only the selfish desires of a few 
dexterous wire-pullers. 

The wage. controversy apparently is regarded as of 
small importance compared with the question whether 
the union shall be allowed to compel the unwilling to 
join its ranks and shall be permitted to coerce the un- 
desiring to pay tribute to its funds. It is true as the 
anthracite operators assert, that they have already con- 
ceded a larger increase in wave than have mine owners 
elsewhere, even though they have granted only a small 
percentage of what has been asked. 

Mr. White’s reply to the operators’ statement regard- 
ing central Pennsylvania is disingenuous. The operators 
in that district did not grant the closed shop when they 
allowed what he terms “full and complete recognition 
of the union,” nor did they compel everyone to pay dues. 

They did add to the rights of that organization by 
permitting the check-off to be applied to special assess- 
ments and by agreeing to collect from day laborers, but 
for 15 or more years the check-off has been collected in 
that district on behalf of the checkweighmen, and for 
a while at least it applied to all assessments, though every 
employee had to order then as now that the deduction be 
made in his particular instance. 

The short agreement signed at Altoona, Penn., on Mar. 
17, 1900, for district No. 2 states as a final provision: 


When authorized the operators will make such collections 
through the office as the employees may agree upon. 


This clause appears in the contracts of 1901 and 1902, 
but in 1903 it was changed to read: 


The system of check-off to continue; that is, each operator 
hereto agrees to collect by percentage of earnings, when 


legally authorized by such employee, the dues and assessments 
and furnish the organization a list of those paying. 


In 1904 the contract was renewed with only the wage 


scale changed, but in 1906 the reading was modified thus : 


Any regularly employed miner may, at his option, authorize 
deductions of coal mined for use of a checkweighman’s fund, 
such amount of coal as he may elect to subscribe, provided 
such authority is duly executed in writing by each individual 
miner and such authorization releases the company from all 
liability on account thereof. There shall be no collection by 
the companies from day labor working in the mines or out- 
side. 


Rules 28 to 31 inclusive in the present central Penn- 
sylvania agreement, it is true, go somewhat further, but 
they hardly justify Mr. White’s contention that a measure 
of full and complete recognition is granted such as is 
demanded for anthracite miners. It may be permissible 
to quote these rules in full: 


Rule 28. Any regularly employed miner may at his option 
authorize deductions of coal mined for the use of the check- 
weighmen’s fund, such amount of coal as he may elect to sub- 
scribe. 

Rule 29. Any regular day employee working inside or out- 
side the mine may at his option authorize deductions for the 
use of the United Mine Workers of America of district No. 2 
an amount equal to the regular authorized deductions sub- 
scribed by the miner; provided there shall be no collections 
from mine foremen, assistant mine foremen, firebosses or 
bosses in charge of any class of labor inside or outside the 
mine, or coal inspectors and weighbosses. 

Rule 30. Special assessments for lawful purposes excepting 
initiation fees, fines and penalties, duly authorized by the ex- 
ecutive board of district No. 2, will be collected from regular 
employees when subscribed and authorized by employees as 
hereinafter provided. 

Rule 31. It is understood and agreed that the deduction 
mentioned in Rules 28, 29 and 30 shall only be made by the 
employer upon authority separately and singly executed in 
writing by each individual employee, and which authority 
shall contain a release of the employer from all liability on 
account of such deductions, and there shall be no so-called 
button strikes or coercive methods of any character whatso- 
ever used against the employer or employees to compel mem- 
bership in the United.Mine Workers of America, or the making 
of the subscriptions provided for in Rules 28, 29 and 30. 


The reader will note that every tax has to be author- 
ized by the employee and that not only is the operator 
not required to compel membership in the union, but 
that the members themselves are forbidden to use coercive 
methods to increase the membership. Mr. White also 
says that the miners are granted freedom from car push- 
ing. ‘There is no such provision in the contract, but, as 
recorded in our last issue, “it was announced that the 
conference addressed a letter to all operators urging them 
to give their attention to the car-pushing question, to 
the end that this problem may not be an issue when the 
time comes to make a new contract.” 

There is little back of such an announcement. It does 
not even request the operators to abolish the car pushing, 
but it may be regarded simply as an admonition to them 
to see that their rooms are driven straight, that their 
room-tracks are well laid and made of suitable material, 
that their switches are spiked down in a workmanlike 
manner, that their cars are well oiled and easy running, 
so that the miners will not be burdened by derailments 
and stiff cars and will be disposed at the next confer- 
ence to regard the car-pushing problem with less acerbity. 
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Moving Pictures or Saloons 


Some operators, willing to do anything to build up their 
towns and coax men from other mines, arrange to erect 
a saloon on their premises. They have not hitherto been 
deterred by the increased death and accident rate, nor by 
the uncertainty of the working force consequent on drunk- 
enness, nor even by the slurs cast on a plant by a workman 
who cannot make a living at once for himself, his proper 
dependents, the saloonkeeper and his family, nor by the 
loss of the better and soberer men who will not stay in 
a disreputable camp. Perhaps the compensation law 
will put such an operator in a more receptive frame of 
mind. Whatever may be said of the “vested rights” of 
brewers and saloonkeepers, it may be safely declared that 
they have no right to enter new communities. 

When the operator is wondering how he can make a 
homelike-mining town, why does he not pass up the 
saloon, which breaks homes and put in a moving-picture 
theater, which supplies the whole family with amusement 
and creates no debauchees? The place can be made rea- 
sonably profitable and the operator will have an oppor- 
tunity to use it occasionally as a center for instruction 
in safety, hygiene and social welfare. Who with such an 
alternative would vote for the saloon? 


3 C3 
The Public Will Guess Again 


Thirty years ago—not a year more—it was customary 
to speak with unction about the captains of industry and 
to expatiate on the chance of every poor young man to 
get rich. It was a common theme—the opportunity for 
the ambitious in America. Everyone was urged to be- 
come wealthy and influential as quickly as his wits would 
allow him. 

A few rich men abused their opportunities, and a few 
other men equally rich exploited their failings in the 
public press, and a change took place in the public point 
of view. Then followed a period when it was deemed a 
sign of dishonesty to be rich, and the captains of industry 
were looked upon as mere pirates on the industrial sea. 

It was thought that by raising wages the profits of 
capitalists might be curtailed. It was supposed that 
these profits were not necessary to the progress of society, 
that the railroads, the factories and the steamship lines 
could and would be constructed on the savings of wage 
earners. It has been clearly shown, however, that raising 
wages served, in all cases but that of the railroads, to 
raise prices to an offsetting level, and in the case of the 
latter the ever-increasing wage scale left the companies 
so poor that they could neither build from profits nor 
borrow money from others. 

Consequently we are about to approach a new cycle. 


One wage earner will not be encouraged to prey on his: 


neighbor wage earner by striking for higher pay. He 
will not be supported when he urges as his excuse that 
he hopes to get that increase out of profits, for if true his 
success in his aims will be a discouragement to industry 
and if false the statement is a discreditable subterfuge. 

There will be no patience after a while with the per- 
petual stirring up of industrial, trouble which only gives 
the butcher the right to charge the baker more for his 
meat and only puts the vender of loaves under the nec- 
essity of charging the butcher more for his bread. The 
public soon grows impatient with such folly. 
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The heroic captain of industry almost in a night became 
a laughing stock—a big belly and swinish manner were 
ascribed to him by the cartoonist; and if the unscrupu- 
lous labor agitator escapes the same fate in the future 
he may be thankful for the lack of humor in the press 
rather than for the essential soundness of his position. 

A tribune of the people who, as now in the coal indus- 
try, is trying to keep the wages of one group of working- 
men in line with that of other industrial workers and 
with the cost of living has and should have the support 
of the people. So also should the politician who con- 
demns those who waste profits in luxury and folly and 
argues that profits are only allowed by the public because 
they furnish a means by which industry may be extended 
to the benefit of the commonwealth. 

But those people who inveigh against profits, and so 
tie up expansion, those propagandists who seek to make 
wages higher than the economic product of the labor 
performed and who only thereby debase the value of the 
money paid, will be execrated by the people whom they 
so grievously have misled. 

The new phase in the cycle will come and no one will 
remember there ever was any other point of view than 
that which will then be popular. The reasonableness of 
many of the labor leaders is all that prevents the phase 
from starting in this present year. 

& 


Coal Men for the Industrial 
Preparedmess Committee 


As will be recalled, the Naval Consulting Board of the 
United States was some time ago requested by the Pres- 
ident to select groups of five directors in each state for 
the purpose of inventorying and assembling data concern- 
ing the country’s resources, with special reference to 
those required in time of war. In these appointments the 
coal industry seems to have been almost ignored. 

This comes as a distinct surprise, not only for the 
reason that the industry is one of the three or four lead- 
ing fundamental trades, but more particularly since its 
importance has been emphasized in such a spectacular 
manner in the case of Great Britain. Surely the Naval 
Consulting Board must be aware of the fact that one of 
the gravest crises of the war occurred in Great Britain 
as a result of labor difficulties in the mining regions, 
which threatened for a time to put the entire British 
Navy hors de combat. 

On a careful examination of the personnel of the 
delegates, we note that in Pennsylvania, the premier 
coal producer of the country, outputting nearly one-half 
of our entire production and two-thirds as much coal 
as either Great Britain or Germany, there is not a single 
coal man on the board. It is true of course that Penn- 
sylvania is the leading producer of iron products and 
of oil, the former undoubtedly an essential prerequisite 
for war munitions, though not more so than the coal with 
which it is manufactured and moved to its destination. 

Surely there are plenty of capable men in the Penn- 
sylvania coal industry to select from. Let us mention 
just a few whose advice and codperation would be of 
great value to the popular cause of preparedness. In 
the anthracite field there are Warriner, Richards, Wil- 
liams, Markle, Inglis and Ludlow. In the bituminous 
end of the industry we have such men as Fields, Clinger- 
man, Robinson, Jones and Keefer. 
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Exhibiting Motion Pictures in 
Mining Towns 


By Ernest A. DENCH* . 





SYNOPSIS—To give the right zest to life na 
mining town a motion-picture house is necessary. 
If a building is available the cost of installation is 
small and the upkeep is not high, especially rf the 
services of a man who is working around the mines 
can be secured to operate the projection machine. 
The building should be rendered passably fireproof 
by covering the interior with plastered lathing. 


It is difficult to keep mining employees who work in 
outlying districts thoroughly contented, for the call of 
the city is strong. It is possible, however, to curb the 
desire for the pleasures of the city by entertaining the 
men with motion pictures, a method that the Homestake 
Mining Co., of Lead, South Dakota, and several coal- 
operating concerns have found highly satisfactory. 

A miner, at the end of a hard day of physical Jabor, 
does not want to work his brains, so he prefers to go to 
the motion-picture theater and see everything unfolded 
before his eyes, without any exertion. Practically noth- 
ing is left to his imagination, and the occasional brief 
presentations of explanatory matter appear in such concise 
and simple form that they sink in without any apparent 
effort on his part. 

The photoplay knows no class or creed and appeals alike 
to man, woman and child. Naturally, folks have their 
own particular likes and dislikes, a fact which applies 
to mining employees and their families; but it is possible 
out of the one hundred-odd photoplays put out weekly 
to select a satisfactory program. 

While there are bad photoplays, the good ones, which 
predominate, are the same whether shown at the most 
pretentious theater in New York or at the smallest ham- 
let. There is no such thing as a No. 1 company, the only 
difference being that some of those presented may not 
be in perfect condition, though they may not have arrived 
at the “rainy” stage. 


No Nerep To Erect a SpectaAL SHOW BUILDING 


The first thing needed for a moving-picture show is an 
adaptable building, and accordingly the novice in the busi- 
ness is apt to think it necessary to erect a theater ex- 
pressly for the purpose. But it will be readily recalled 
that in the early days of the film industry the exhibitor 
usually did business in a converted store. Since that 
time the authorities have become far more strict and 
the public much more fastidious, consequently the modern 
exhibitor has had to erect a pretentious building in its 
stead. As a result makeshifts are not now so general. 

This development of the auditorium from a store to the 
semblance of an opera house may lead the operator to 
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believe that he must build an expensive auditorium, and 
he may well hesitate before spending thousands of dollars, 
although he knows the investment will better the con- 
dition of the employees and enable him to secure more 
efficient workmen than he would otherwise have. 

But the position of an operator in a small mining 
town is entirely different from that of a proprietor of a 
picture house in a city, because he is furnishing enter- 
tainment of a character that cannot be obtained for 
miles around, Are the employees, then, going to protest 
because they do not view photoplays under such perfect 
conditions as prevail in the towns and cities? If I am 
not mistaken, they will be more than pleased at the op- 
portunity offered them to pass away a dull evening 
pleasantly. 


Any Largs, Lorry anp Atry BuriLtpIne Witt Do 


In selecting an existing building on the plant which can 
be remodeled into a passable photoplay theater, the fol- 
lowing points should be borne in mind: The building 
should be lofty, well-ventilated and large enough to ac- 
commodate all the employees and their families. It 
should also be free of obstructions in the way of pillars 
and other supports, and should, moreover, be situated on 
the ground floor. 

The fire danger is ever imminent, and this can only be 
met by providing plenty of exits. There should be at 
least four of these, which must open outward. It is ad- 
visable to divide the rows of seats into sections so as to 
provide for an aisle on each side, not less than 3 ft. wide. 

If the building happens to be constructed of wood, this 
does not make it wholly unsuitable; but to make it safe, 
plastered metal laths or wire mesh should cover the walls 
and ceilings. 

Chairs or benches should be fastened to the floor, be- 
cause if a fire occurs the seats will be overthrown and 
will interfere with the orderly egress of the crowd. It is 
customary in the design of such buildings to allow each 
spectator 41% sq.ft. of floor space. 


Cost oF ERECTING AND MAINTAINING A Movi# 


The projection machine will cost from $250 to $300, 
according to the make selected. Then a fireproof booth 
will be needed, which will involve an additional expense 
of $50. The size of the screen will depend on the room 
available and the conditions under which the pictures are 
exhibited. There are many makes of screens on the mar- 
ket, varying in price and quality, but to obtain the best 
results it will be necessary to pay about $1.50 for the 
material used for that purpose. 

A reliable operator will also be required. To obtain 
the services of one on full time will cost from $20 to 
$30 per week, but as he will only be on the job in the 
evenings, and then perhaps not every night in the week, 
it might be possible to arrange with some one on the 
staff having a practical knowledge of electricity who 
would undertake the work, and who would be paid, of 
course, for the additional time occupied by the work. 
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The average “feature” at first commands from $50 to 
$100 per day, but the price eventually drops to $10. But 
this type of production provides a whole evening’s enter- 
tainment. As four single reels may be rented for $1.50 
and upward, the mine operator is apt to decide in favor 
of the latter. It will be best to give both forms of enter- 
tainment a fair trial in order to determine which gives 
the most satisfaction. 

The reels are rented from the local film exchange. It 
is customary to contract for a service and pay a week in 
advance. After this, the weekly requirements can be 
mailed, telephoned or telegraphed to the branch house. 
The films are despatched as required, express collect, 
and when they have been used, no time must be lost in 
reshipping them, as any delay will cause serious incon- 
venience to others. 

& 


Community Center for Mimers 


Miss Marcet Haldeman, niece of Jane Addams, has 
bought seven acres of land near Radley, Kan., and is 
planning a community center. A playground, tennis 
courts, a baseball diamond and a running track are to be 
provided. A community house, to be the home of four 
organizations which Miss Haldeman formed here last fall, 
is also planned. Radley is the center of a group of coal 
mine villages and the establishing of a community center 
will be a benefit to them all. ; 


Safety Council Bulletins 


The National Safety Council is trying out a series of 
safety bulletins in red and blue colors. They are quite gay 
and attractive and readily draw readers. The sad mes- 
sage, of course, is in marked contrast to the. brilliant 
coloring. But the mottoes, once read, have the quality 
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TWO OF THE NEW SAFETY BULLETINS 


“Any fool can take chances; 
b) 


“Better be careful than 


of sticking in the mind: 
it takes brains to be careful.” 
crippled.” “More men killed by accident than by war.’ 
“One good leg is worth a whole woodpile of crutches.” 
“How to avoid the stretcher: Don’t jump unless you 
know where yow’re going to land.” “A good lodgeman 
is a good safety man.” “How togavoid the sling: Watch 
your step; look before you reach; avoid dangerous piles; 
walk carefully on high places.” 

It is a far cry from the typewritten notice of the super- 
intendent to these attractive bulletins. There is too 
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often an irritative note in the superintendent’s sunfaded 
instructions. Why it is so is hard to explain. Do what 
he will he cannot help writing a command, suggesting 
superiority or making his appeal too weak to effect its 
purpose. But these bulletins, being impersonal, avoid 
such pitfalls and are attractive into the bargain. 

& 


Mime School as Social Center 


In many of the townships of Schuykill County, as in 
other parts of the coal field, the coal companies pay the 
greater part of the taxes. ‘To protect themselves and to 
see that the funds of the county are not wasted, they have 
formed “taxpayers’ associations.” A man from the real 





SCHOOL AT MARYD, PENN., USED AS SOCIAL CENTER 


estate department of that company which pays the largest 
share of the taxes in any school district will be sent to 
inspect its accounts and see that the money is being 
judiciously expended. 

When the old-style frame school building at Maryd, 
Penn., was destroyed by fire last winter a prudent and 
businesslike school board had sufficient insurance on it 
to go far in the payment of the estimated price of the 
handsome building shown here. ‘The locay taxpayers’ 
association, composed of the Maryd, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing and Lehigh Coal and Navigation companies, care- 
fully examined the plans and approved of the building, 
which is a model of its kind. 

It serves as a place of worship for the different religious 
bodies found among the miners, and in the basement a 
commodious room for the holding of union and secret- 
society meetings has been provided. Thus it supplies 
not only an educational but a social center for the village, 
which is composed of about 170 families. The teachers 
and school directors and a local priest, who was holding 
services at the time cf the photographer’s visit, are shown 
in the picture. 

Hookworm Cannot Propagate in Most Coal Mines—Dr. 
Hotchkiss, of the Public Health Service, states that mines 
having a temperature above 72 deg. F., sufficient moisture to 
make them damp, less than 2 per cent. of salt, 0.1 per cent. 
of acid or 0.2 per cent. of alkali favor the development of 
hookworm. Most coal mines, according Dr. W. A. Lynott, of 
the Bureau of Mines, have a temperature and humidity low 
enough (about 60 deg. F.) so that the hookworm does not 
find in them an ideal home for propagation. Dejecta are per- 
mitted to remain in the mines, but so few cases of hookworm 


have been found in the coal-mining districts that the sanitary 
disposal of human excreta has not been considered necessary. 
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Success im FirsteAid Work 


Letter No. 4—I have been much interested in the sug- 
gestions contained in recent letters in Coal Age per- 
taining to the success of first-aid meets. I like very much 
what has been said in reference to the judges selected 
to pass on the work of competing teams. 

The competency and fairness of these judges should 
be the first consideration in their selection. The success 
or failure in the accomplishment of the objects desired 
in first-aid contests, as well as the encouragement to 
greater effort on the part of the members of contesting 
teams, depends largely on the judges’ decisions as to the 
relative merits of their performances. 

I agree with the suggestion that doctors who under- 
stand first-aid work and who are not interested in any of 
the competing teams would make the best judges. How- 
ever, as has been stated, it is almost impossible to secure 
a sufficient number of this class of doctors to act as 
judges. For this reason it would be advisable to give the 
charge of first-aid contests into the hands of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines or the American Red Cross Society, or 
some other equally neutral organization that could sup- 
ply competent and disinterested judges of the contest. 

I would suggest further that, in case these organiza- 
tions could not take charge of a contest, it would be well 
to make a careful selection of a number of well-trained 
and unbiased first-aid men to act in conjunction with an 
equal or a larger number of disinterested doctors and 
constitute a board of judges. In my opinion a board 
so constituted would not only be competent to form a 
correct judgment of the work performed, but would be 
fair and just in its decisions. First-Aip Man. 

Burdine, Penn. 

Difficulties im Coal Washing 


Letter No. 1—Referring to W. L. Smith’s inquiry in 
regard to the best method of cleaning the fines from the 
“Black Creek” seam and the recommendations of E. Paul 
Stewart, Coal Age, Apr. 8, p. 647, permit me to say that 
T believe that any method using a screen over which the 
fine coal is sprayed with clear water will prove wasteful 
to say the least. It must be remembered also that the 
installation of a screening plant is an expensive propo- 
sition, both in respect to first cost and upkeep. 

About two years ago, as chief engineer of the Amer- 
ican Coal Washer Co., I made a series of extensive tests 
with the fine coal from several mines in the Birmingham 
district. The apparatus used was a “Massco” table, and 
the results obtained were very encouraging. By the use 
of that table the loss of fine coal was entirely eliminated. 
The cleaned fine coal, including all the material that 
passed through a 60-mesh screen, was sluiced into a 
settling tank, and if this settling tank is properly pro- 
portioned no fines can escape with the waste water. 

The “Massco” table not only frees the coal from the fire- 
clay by a simple washing operation, but also separates 


the fine particles of slate that are closely mingled with 
the coal. This table is a modified “Wilfley” table, adapted 
for treating coal. All heavy material settles between the 
riffes and is carried forward and discharged over the 
narrow end of the table; but the clean coal, forming 
the top layer, is washed over and discharged on the long 
side. At the lower corner of the table, and for a short 
distance back, a middle product is produced that can be 
used for boiler-house coal. By the judicious use of di- 
verting spouts, any desired amount of this middle product 
can be produced. 

Ordinarily, three products are made, but there is noth- 
ing to prevent the making of as many products as may 
be desired. For commercial use three products are suffi- 
cient, namely: 1. Perfectly clean coal from the first 
two-thirds of the long side. 2. A middle product con- 
taining some good coal, all the bone and some of the 
lighter slate, from the last third of the long side and 
the lower fourth of the short end. 3. Clean refuse from 
the upper three-fourths of the short end. 

The ‘“‘Massco” table has the following advantages over 
the screening method: 1. No loss of fine coal. 2. The 
fireclay and all the slate are removed, whereas in the 
screening method only the fireclay is washed away, with- 
out any separation of the slate from the coal taking place. 
3. The possibility of making three or more products. 
4. Low cost of installation. 5. Low cost of operation 
and upkeep. 

It takes but 14 hp. to operate a “Massco” table, and 
the capacity of a single table is from 9 to 12 tons per 
hour. The separation of the slate from the coal is 
clearly visible, and the operator has always full control 
over the process. A shght tilting of the table and ad- 
justment of the water supply are all the manipulations 
required to get the desired results. The practical experi- 
ence obtained from operating two of these tables at 
Brookside and the results of several tests made with dif- 
ferent coals enable me to conclude that this table is the 
most efficient and-economical apparatus to use in treating 
fine coal. Ernst PROCHASKA, | 

Copperhill, Tenn. Tennessee Copper Co. 

Drilling amd Shooting Coal 


Letter No, 3—In response to the request for a dis- 
cussion on drilling and shooting coal, Coal Age, Mar. 4, 
p. 422, permit me to offer a description of the system 
in general use in the mines of this state. As the coal 
here is mined before being shot, it will be understood 
that the system I am about to describe does not refer to 
coal shot off the solid. 

The system in use is the electric-shooting system, 
whereby all shots in the mine are fired at one time by a 
shotfirer on the surface, after all the men are out of the 
mine. 

The lead wires may be independent lines running di- 
rectly from the surface, or may be taken off the inside 
power lines for the various districts where the mine is 
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operated by electricity. The main shooting switch, how- 
ever, is always located in a locked box outside of the 
mine, and the district switches inside the mine are like- 
wise placed in locked boxes. The shotfirer is the only 
man in possession of the keys to these boxes. Where elec- 
tric mining machines are used each working place is 
provided with a safety or cut-out switch for the protec- 
tion of the miners working therein. It is the duty of 
each miner to open this switch on entering his place in 


the morning and to close it when leaving the place in ° 


the evening, after his shots are ready for shooting. 


ESsENTIAL Points IN BLAstTIna CoaL 


Drilling—All holes are drilled in the clear. The holes 
average from 5 to 514 ft. in depth. Where the height of 
the coal to be blasted exceeds the depth of mining, two 
rows of holes are drilled. All holes are thoroughly 
cleaned of drillings or coal dust, and are inspected by 
the firebosS or shot inspector before they can be charged. 

Powder—The powder used is a permissible powder, 
such as “Monobel” or “Red H Hercules” powder, of 
varying grades. The miners are allowed enough powder 
for one day’s work and no more. Exploders or electric 
fuses are furnished to the miners for each shot by the 
shot inspector when the shots are ready to be charged. 

Tamping—All shots are tamped to the mouth of the 
hole or nearly so with earth tamping, which is taken 
into the: mine for that purpose. Wooden tamping bars 
are used. 

At the end of the shift, the shots being all loaded, the 
miner couples his detonator wires to the shooting lines, 
closes his safety switch and goes home. When all the 
men are out of the mine, the shotfirer first cuts all the 
power off the mine. He then goes inside and closes all 
the district switches, and on coming out throws his main 
shooting switch, making a good contact. Some time after 
the shots are fired the shotfirer again enters the mine and 
opens the district switches, locking each box as he does so. 

No dust is allowed in any part of the mine and all 
places are constantly kept in a moist condition. Where 
electric power is not available, the shooting should be 
done by shotfirers with batteries, after the men are out 
of the mine. Although black powder, fuse and squibs 
are still used in some few of the mines, and the shots 
are fired by the miners, these are things that, in our cam- 
paign for “Safety First,” we are endeavoring to elimin- 
ate. MINER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

| eo 
Effect of Fall of Barometer on 
Emission of Gas 


Letter No. 3—I am much interested in the discussion 
running in Coal Age in regard to the effect that a sudden 
fall of barometer may have on the gases given off in a 
mine. I would like to hear this question discussed fur- 
ther, as there is a great difference of opinion on this 
subject, and it is not clear in my mind what effect, if 
any, is produced on the ventilation of a mine by a sud- 
den fall of the barometer. 

Referring to Letters Nos. 1 and 2 and the editor’s 
comment attached, appearing on pp. 684 and 685, Apr. 
15, I want to say that I agree with the editorial comment 
and believe that a fall of barometer has no material effect 
on the emission of occluded gases from the coal forma- 
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tions. It appears to me, as has been stated, that the 
change in barometric pressure is so slight in comparison 
with the forces concerned in the emission of gas from 
the strata that no appreciable effect can be produced by 
any possible barometric change. 

I have never seen any exact data bearing on this sub- 
ject and beg to submit the following problem: Assume 
a large gaseous mine that is well ventilated by a fan run- 
ning at a speed of 239 r.p.m. and producing 165,000 
cu.ft. of air per minute under a water gage of 4.2 in., 
measured in the fan drift. The main air current is di- 
vided into six separate splits, thereby providing good 
ventilation in the several districts of the mine. The 
coal is 5 ft. thick, and we will assume that there is an 
abandoned area of 50 acres that has been worked out 
and is still standing, giving an opportunity for the ac- 
cumulation of considerable gas. Now, assume that the 
barometer falls 1 in. in a single shift of 8 hr. The 
questions I would like to ask are as follows: 


A FrEw PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


1. How will a sudden fall of barometric pressure af- 
fect the speed of the fan, the power applied to the fan 
shaft remaining constant? 2. Will there be any change 
in the water-gage reading on the fan drift? 3. What 
effect will be produced on the volume of air entering the 
mine? If this volume remains unchanged, will there be 
any increase in the volume of the return current due 
to the fall of barometric pressure, the measurement being 
taken on the main return airway close to the outlet of 
the mine? 4. Will there be any material change in the 
ventilating pressure near the working face, and if not, 
what do we understand is the cause of the expansion of 
the air and gas in the old workings, causing an outflow 
therefrom into the main airways? 5. Finally, if the 
water gage on the fan drift remains constant, will the 
fall of barometric pressure have any effect in the mine? 

Punxsutawney, Penn. READER. 

{Inasmuch as practically all of these questions have 
been answered at different times in Coal Age, we will 
not reply directly but submit them to our readers for 
further discussion as may be desired.—Editor. | 

Accident in Electric Blasting, 


Letter No, 10—I read carefully the account given by 
J. T. Reynolds of an accident in electric blasting while 
sinking a shaft, Coal Age, Jan. 29, p. 221. In a varied 
experience of 15 years in the use of electric systems of 
blasting, in both coal and rock slopes and tunnels and 
in sinking shafts, I have never seen anything occur sim- 
ilar to the accident described by Mr. Reynolds. 

It has frequently happened that one and sometimes two 
or three shots centrally located and connected in series 
have failed to explode, while the shots on either side of 
them, in the same series, were exploded when the current 
was turnd on. I would say that the customary way of 
firing shots by electricity is to connect them in series, 
and I have attributed these misfires to damaged connec- 
tions in the detonators or electric fuses, or to blasting 
caps that have lost their proper strength, or possibly 
owing to a poor primer or charge of powder, poor connec- 
tions in the lead wires, or a poor, weak battery. 

But while these different causes may account for a 
misfire, I cannot understand how they would properly 
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explain the accident in this instance, since the explosion 
must have taken place some 10 min. after the wires were 
disconnected from the battery, it being customary for the 
men to wait on top that length of time to permit the 
smoke to clear away from the shaft bottom, even in well- 
ventilated shafts. It would have been interesting to have 
known exactly what time elapsed between the firing of 
the shots and disconnecting the wires from the battery 
and the later accidental explosion in the shaft. This in- 
formation would materially assist in determining the 
possible cause of the accident. 


PossIBLE CAUSE OF ACCIDENT IN A WET SHAFT 


The shaft is here described as a wet shaft, which is 
quite generally the case in sinking. If we assume that 
electric lights were in use at the bottom of the shaft, 
which is the usual practice in shaft sinking today, I 
would ask if it is not possible that the shot, which failed 
to explode when the battery current was turned on, was 
exploded later by the current supplying light and power 
in the shaft. To my mind this may very possibly have 
been the case. The fuse wires of the unexploded charge 
would probably be lying in the water accumulated in the 
shaft bottom during the charging and firing of the holes, 
and it is not difficult to suppose that the power and 
lighting current, by reason of the wet condition of the 
shaft, was transmitted to these wires and caused the later 
explosion with such fatal results. 

While superintending shaft-sinking operations at Le- 
high, Mont., where electricity was employed for lighting 
the shaft, I issued definite orders that the lighting cur- 
rent must be cut off before commencing to charge the 
holes and the work be performed with the light of miners’ 
lamps. The orders were that this current should not 
be cut in again until after the shots had been exploded 
from the surface by a battery. I took this precaution to 
prevent the possible occurrence of accident through leak- 
age of the electric current employed for lighting. In 
my opinion, it is very possible for such a leakage to occur 
in a wet shaft and the current be transmitted to the 
lead wires of the shots or the wires of the electric fuses 
used to fire the charge. I offer this as a possible cause 
of accident and hope it will receive the careful con- 
sideration of Coal Age readers. It may, of course, have 
no bearing on the present accident, since we are not in- 
formed that electricity was used for lighting or power 
purposes in this shaft. J. W. PoweELL, 

Madrid, N. M. Albuquerque & Cerillos Coal Co. 


Tihe Efficient Fireboss 


Letter No. 1—I have read with much interest the many 
letters published in Coal Age relating to efficient mine 
foremen and have hoped for some time to see a similar 
discussion started in regard to efficient firebosses. Per- 
mit me therefore to start such a discussion by briefly 
stating what to my mind constitutes a good and efficient 
fireboss. 

While the fireboss must possess many of the charac- 
teristics that have been mentioned in regard to mine fore- 
men, his work is of a different nature from that of the 
foreman. The responsibilities of his position are at times 
even greater than those resting on the foreman, since 
the mining law in some states affirms that he shall have 
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“no superior officer” im respect to the particular duties 
devolving upon him as fireboss. 

It is clear that an efficient fireboss must have a thor- 
ough, practical knowledge of all mining methods and be 
familiar with the requirements of the state mining law. 
He must have had practical experience in the handling 
of gas and the use of safety lamps and understand fully 
their construction and the conditions that would make 
them unsafe for use. He must be a sober, reliable, con- 
scientious and careful man, who will faithfully perform 
the duties of his office in every detail. While alert to 
every danger, he must be fearless in the prosecution of 
his work. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FIREBOSS 


It is true, as has been shown in the letters to which 
I have referred, that the efficient mine foreman has many 
responsibilities, but these do not require him to face 
the same dangers that fall to the lot of the fireboss, who 
must go into the mine alone in the dead hours of night 
and take his chances of being overcome with poisonous 
gas or struck down by falling roof, or burned by walking 
into an unsuspected body of gas that may be ignited by 
his lamp. In his inspection of the mine he must often 
wade through water up to his knees, at the risk of life 
and health. Notwithstanding these arduous duties, the 
fireboss is the smallest-paid man in the mine. In many 
cases he is paid by the day. 

I venture the remark that 75 per cent. of miners and 
many operators do not know or realize the dangers with 
which the fireboss must contend and the difficulties that 
surround his position, especially when he is obliged to 
work under a careless mine foreman or one that has but a 
theoretical knowledge of gas and its behavior in the mine. 
Such a foreman will often criticize a fireboss for stop- 
ping a few places because of the accumulation of gas or 
other dangers. Explosions have frequently occurred, in 
such cases, because the fireboss has permitted himself to 
be overruled or his judgment set aside by the foreman, 
who thinks of nothing else than getting out the coal and 
securing for himself a big reputation. At other times, 
trouble has been caused by th2 carelessness, negligence or 
incompetency of the fizcboss himself. 


Many INEFFICIENT BUT DuLY CERTIFIED MEN 


Owing to the large number of so-called firebosses who 
hold certificates and stand ready to take any place that 
may be vacated, it too often happens that the work of the 
fireboss is undervalued by the company. In many mines 
he is given too large a territory and is unable to make a 
thorough inspection of all the working places within two 
or three hours before the men go to work in the morning. 
I would like to ask, How many readers of Coal Age con- 
sider it safe to go into a place generating gas nine hours 
after the fireboss has made his examination? In their 
efforts to cover the large territory given them, many fire- 
bosses will run themselves to death, and often the work 
of inspection is greatly slighted on this account. I know 
of firebosses who cover 12 miles in from 6 to 9 hours. 
I hope that the question of efficient firebosses will be 
given the attention it deserves, to the end that the work 
of competent and faithful firebosses will be better ap- 
preciated by both miners and operators. 

Birmingham, Ala. AN Op FiIreEposs. 
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Paying for the Mining of Coal 


Letter No. 3—I cannot refrain from offering a few 
comments on the statement in the editorial entitled 
“Philanthropy and Profit,” Coal Age, Mar. 4, p. 421. 
This editorial is in fact a continuation of the previous 
discussion on the payment for coal by ton or by day. 

In discussing that question, in the issue preceding 
the one to which I have referred, Feb. 26, p. 388, I 
remarked, “Most mine operators can do little 
or nothing out of pure philanthropy.” The writer of 
the editorial, referring to this remark, says that its author 
“should be drummed out of camp.” Without commenting 
on the justice of such a criticism, I want to say that 
the writer of the editorial is passing judgment without 
having, it would seem, a clear understanding of the 
relation of philanthropy to business intended to be con- 
veyed in-the statement he condemns. 


RELATION OF PHILANTHROPY TO BUSINESS 


Industrial enterprises are not philanthropic movements 
or conducted for philanthropic purposes. Many business 
men are undoubtedly philanthropists, but the two propo- 
sitions are separate and distinct, since the operation of 
a business involves the idea of material gain, while that 
of philanthropy sacrifices personal interest to another’s 
welfare. Keeping this distinction clearly in mind, the 
truth of my statement should be apparent to any broad- 
minded business man. 

If I am not mistaken, the contention in the editorial 
is that the ton price is a disadvantage and an obstacle 
to the maximum of gain, both for the workmen and the 
operator, since the writer concludes with the statement, 
“The operator is not financially concerned in the fortunes 
of his employees,” and adds: “What injures one is not 
detrimental to the other. So each goes about his separate 
purposes.” In other words the operator is not interested 
in securing for the miner a full-capacity day. Whether 
or not this argument is logical, considered in the light 
of justice to the miner, can best be shown by the follow- 
ing illustration: 

Under present mining conditions the pick miner, the 
machine loader and the machine runners are the men 
who are paid by contract on a ton basis. Assuming 
that the coal is cut by machine and that the miner 
receives 39c. per ton for loading, while the machine 
runners are paid Yc. per ton for undercutting the coal, 
and taking the output, as suggested, at 6 tons per 
man per day, the loader will receive as a daily wage 
6 X 0.389 = $2.34 per day, and the machine runners 
6 xX 7% = 42c., which makes the total cost for under- 
cutting and loading $2.76 per man per day; or 2.76 ~ 6 
== 46c. per ton. 


CoMPARISON ON A DaAtty-WAGE Basis 


Let us now suppose that both the miner and the 
machine runner are each paid the same daily wage of 
$2.34, which the miner earns for loading on the contract 
price. A machine cutter and scraper with a longwall 
or shortwall Sullivan machine can easily cut the coal for 
20 men; and it goes without saying that the operator 
will now be interested to see that every man is supplied 
with coal sufficient to make a full-capacity day of, say 
10 tons per man. Twenty men will then produce 
20 & 10 = 200 tons per day. The cost for undercutting 
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this coal then will be $2.34 for 100 tons, or 2.34c. per 
man per ton, or 23.4c. per man per day, which makes 
the total cost for cutting and loading the coal, $2.574 
per man per day. In addition to this, if a bonus of 
voc. or 35c. is paid to each miner, as the editorial 
suggests, the total cost will be $2.924 per man per day, 
as compared with $2.76, the cost on a tonnage basis. 

Now let us ask, What advantage or increase does the 
miner receive when paid on the day-wage basis? The 
answer is, By staying in the mine a full shift and 
loading all his coal, he receives a bonus of 25c. or 35c., 
from which should be deducted the additional expense 
he incurs in order to load 10 tons instead of 6 tons 
per day. Then compare this with the profit to the 
operator. The 4 tons additional coal costs the operator 
35 — 4 = 8.75¢c. per ton, as compared with 46c. per 
ton, the cost of mining the other 6 tons. At the regular 
contract price the 10 tons would have cost $4.60, and 
the operator thus gains the difference between that and 
the cost previously shown on the day-wage basis of 
payment, or 4.60 — 2.924 = $1.676 per man per day. 
It is evident that this profit is derived wholly from the 
miner’s increased efforts and does not include the further 
increase of profits on the sales of the additional tonnage, 
which is no small item. 


AN ALTERNATIVE PROPOSITION 


Finally by way of contrast let us assume that the 
operator would interest himself to provide a full-capacity 
day for the miner when working at the contract price. 
The miner would then earn 10 X 0.39 = $3.90 per 
day for loading, and the total cost for cutting and 
loading, as previously stated, would be $4.60 per man 
per day. Under these conditions it is evident that the 
miner gains an increase of 3.90 — 2.34 = $1.56 per 
day, without any increase in the price per ton. The 
operator would also gain the profits on the increased 
tonnage, and these increased earnings would not increase 
the price of coal to the consumer. 

I want to ask, in closing, Which is the more just and 
equitable method of procedure—that which secures a 
profit through another’s loss or that which secures a 
profit without loss to either party concerned? I leave 
this for the readers of Coal Age to answer, only claim- 
ing that the contract price is capable of producing profit 
to all parties when there is codperation and efficiency in 
the operation of the mine. 

The failure of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co. has been 
cited as the result of philanthropic business principles. 
Might not this have occurred through inefficient manage- 
ment? A large coal corporation in this state went into 
bankruptey in July, 1913, for the sum of $23,000,000. 
The business was placed in the hands of receivers, and 
without any reduction being made in the price paid to 
their employees either by the ton or day, in two years 
this sum was liquidated by $14,000,000; which was the 
result of efficient management. The Cambria Steel Co., 
of Johnstown, Penn., decreased the cost of the manufac- 
ture of its output by $3,000,000, during 1915, as the 
result of efficient management and the introduction of 
improved machinery, and this without any decrease of 
wages to their employees. These two examples should 
supply sufficient proof of the value of efficiency in pro- 
ducing profits. A. M. Inzr. 

, Penn. 
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Hlorsepower and Capacity of 
Spiral Conveyor 


I have recently had occasion, in the design and revi- 
sion of a coal washer, to make use of a spiral steel 
conveyor for the purpose of handling crushed bitumin- 
ous coal. I have been unable to find a formula by which 
to compute the horsepower that will be required to operate 
this conveyor. Kindly allow me to submit for solution 
in Coal Age two typical problems, asking that you will 
give the most concise formula for computing both the 
horsepower and the capacity of this type of conveyor. 
The problems are as follows: 

1. Assume a sectional steel-flight spiral conveyor of 
the type shown in the accompanying figure, which is to 
be found on page 282 of the Jeffrey catalog No. 83. This 
conveyor is 6 in. in diameter and mounted on a 11%-in. 











SINGLE SECTION OF SPIRAL CONVEYOR 


pipe. Ninety per cent. of the material conveyed is 54 in. 
and under, while the remaining 10 per cent. will not 
exceed 11% in. in size. The flights are 14 in. thick. 
The conveyor is to make 100 r.p.m. and have a capacity of 
264 cu.ft. per min. The bearings are spaced at 10-ft. 
centers. The material conveyed is a medium abrasive 
material such as coal. Required the horsepower neces- 
sary to drive the conveyor. 

2. Assume the same type of conveyor as above, but 12 
in. in diameter mounted on a 3-in. pipe. In this case 
90 per cent. of the material to be conveyed is 1-in. size 
and under, while the remaining 10 per cent. will not ex- 
ceed 3 in. in size. The thickness of the flight is 3; in., 
and the conveyor is to run at a speed of 75 r.p.m. and 
have a capacity of 1,620 cu.ft. per min., the bearings 
being spaced 12 ft. apart, center to center. Kindly com- 
pute the horsepower for a horizontal haul and state how 
much this is increased for any given inclination of the 
conveyor; also, what length of conveyor would mark the 
practical economic consumption of power. I believe this 
information will be appreciated by others who must make 
estimates on similar installations. T. V. SMITH. 

La Follette, Tenn. 





In spiral conveyor practice the consistency and exact 
nature of the material handled are such large factors 
in determining the horsepower required to operate the 
conveyor that it is practically impossible to give any- 
thing more than what might be called a rule-of-thumb 
method of estimating the power. 

No dependence can be placed on an estimate of the 
power required to operate a conveyor of any considerable 
length as calculated by a formula, unless previous experi- 
ence has shown what value must be given to the frictional 
resistance offered by the particular material which it is 
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desired to handle, as this frictional resistance is the chief 
factor in the estimation of power, and will be found to. 
vary widely when conveying material of different nature. 
The weight of the material per cubic foot is only an 
approximate index of its frictional value. 

A spiral conveyor is commonly constructed so that the 
pitch of the screw is equal to the diameter of the con- 
veyor. The pitch multiplied by the number of revolu- 
tions per minute gives the distance the material travels 
in the conveyor each minute. The capacity of the con- 
veyor, in cubic feet per minute, is estimated on the basis. 
that it runs one-third full. Therefore, the capacity (C) 
in cubic feet per minute is found by multiplying the sec- 
tional area (A) of the screw, in square inches, by its 
pitch (p) or diameter, in inches, and that product by 
the number of revolutions (nm) the screw makes per min- 
ute, and dividing this result by 1,728 to reduce to cubic 
feet, as expressed by the formula . 


wend Apn 
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Knowing the capacity or the quantity of material de- 
sired to be handled per minute, the horsepower (H) may 
be roughly estimated by assuming that the frictional re- 
sistance is equal to the weight, in pounds, of material 
handled per minute, multiplied by the length (1) of the 
conveyor, in feet. Or, calling the unit weight of the 
material w, 


_ Cul 
~ 33,000 
Applying these formulas to the solution of the two. 
problems given in the inquiry and assuming the crushed 
bituminous coal mentioned’ weighs, say 50 lb. per cu.ft., 
the capacity of the 6-in. conveyor, making 100 r.p.m., is 
CO ceed C= Kb? X GIXa1G0 
wee 1,728 





) = 3.27 cu.ft. permin. 


The horsepower required to drive 6-in. conveyor 100 Be in 
length would then be 


3.27 X 50 X 100 
33,000 


In like manner the capacity of the 12-in. conveyor, 
running at a speed of 75 r.p.m., would be 19.63 cu.ft. per 
min. and the power required to drive the same, say 3 hp., 
for each 100 ft. of conveyor. 

These estimates are for a horizontal haul. If the ele- 
vator has an inclination, or rise, the latter, expressed 
in feet, must be multiplied by the weight, in pounds, of 
material handled per minute, and that result divided by 
33,000 to obtain the additional horsepower required for 
its operation. 

Long conveyors of this type are not to be recommended, 
owing to the grinding action of the conveyor and the 
great frictional losses. Practically, the length of the 
conveyor will be limited also by the torsional strength of 
the shaft when the power is applied to one end only. 





Ma ee = say 0.5 hp. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—An entry or slope is driven 2,000 ft. on the 
full dip of a seam of coal that outcrops on a hill slope. 
The seam has a uniform inclination of 1214 deg., while 
the ground rises from the outcrop on an angle of 7 deg. 
It is desired to sink a shaft on the surface so as to strike 
the head of this entry. What will be the depth of the 
shaft and what is its distance from the mouth of the slope, 
measured on the surface ? 

Ans.—The horizontal distance from the mouth of the 
slope to the point where the shaft must be sunk on the 
Sece is 2.000 K cos 12° 30’ = 2,000 x 0.9763 = 
1,952.6 ft. Or, this distance measured on the slope of 
the ground is 1,952.6 —- cos 7° = 1,952.6 — 0.99255 
= .90r.2 It. 

The depth of the shaft is 2,000 (sin 12° 30’ + cos. 
12° 30’ X tan 7°) = 2,000 (0.21644 + 0.9763 xX 
ees) == 672.6 ft. 

Ques.—W hat material should be kept on hand at mines 
liberating explosive gas? 

Ans.—There should be an adequate supply of safety 
lamps of an improved type, besides first-aid supplies, 
stretchers, and blankets, together with plenty of brattice 
cloth and timbers that may be required at any time. 

Ques.—What are the advantages of frequently splitting 
the air current, and what is the effective limit in split- 
ting the air? 

Ans.—Briefly stated, the advantages of splitting air 
currents in mines are the following: A larger quantity 
of air is then circulated by the same power. The 
ventilation of the mine is under better control, since the 
quantity of air in circulation in each district can be 
proportioned to the special requirements therein. Also, 
the smoke and gases generated in one section of the mine 
do not pass into another section, but are conducted at 
once into the main return airway and pass out of the 
mine. Fresher air is thus supplied to each portion of 
the working face, and the velocity of the air current 
at the face is such as to give no inconvenience to the 
workmen. Also, a slight explosion occurring in one 
section of the mine may not be communicated to another 
section. 

The limit to splitting the air in mines is determined 
by the velocity of the air current at the working face. 
This velocity must be sufficient to remove the gas 
generated at the face, while the volume of air in circu- 
lation must be: sufficient to dilute this gas below the 
explosive point. . 

Ques.—A mine has 50,000 cu.ft. of air under a 2-in. 
water gage, passing in two equal splits, 6x10 ft. in sec- 
tion and 10,000 ft. long. It is proposed to divide this air 
so that only 15,000 cu.ft. will be allowed to the one 
split. State how this can be accomplished and the size 
of the opening required. 

Ans.—Assuming that these two splits are equal in size 
and each 10,000 ft. long, so that the total volume of air 


passing is equally divided between them, giving to each 
a circulation of 25,000 cu.ft. per min., and that it is 
desired to reduce this circulation in one of the splits to 
15,000 cu.ft. per min., by means of a regulator, and as- 
suming further that the power on the air in the main 
airway remains constant, it is first necessary to calculate 
the power producing the original circulation. Thus, 

U = 50,000 K 2 & 5.2 = 520,000 ft.-lb. per min. 

The placing of a regulator in one of the splits will at 
once increase both the mine resistance and the water gage 
in the main airway. Then, if the power on the air re- 
mains constant, the total quantity of air in circulation 
will be decreased in the same ratio that the water gage is 
increased. 

This question is worked most simply and quickly by 
trial. For example, assume the volume of air passing in 
the open split is increased from 25,000 cu.ft. to, say, 
27,000 cu.ft. per min. The pressure will then be in- 
creased as the square of this ratio, or as (27/25)*. But 
for a constant power on the air in the main airway the 
total quantity of air in circulation will vary inversely 
as the pressure. Therefore the total quantity of air in 
circulation, to pass 27,000 cu.ft. in the open split, will 
be (25/27)? 50,000 = 42,800 cu.ft. per min. This makes 
the volume of air passing the regulator in the other split, 
42,800 — 27,000 = 15,800 cu.ft. per min., which is 
larger than the desired quantity. 

For a second trial, assume that the volume of air pass- 
ing in the open split is, say 27,200 cu.ft. per min. Then, 
since the pressure varies as the square of the quantity 
of air passing in the open split, the pressure producing 
this circulation will be increased in the ratio (27.2/25)*. 
In this case, the power on the air in the main airway 
remaining constant as before, the quantity of air passing 
varies inversely as the pressure, which gives for the total 
quantity of air in circulation, when 27,200 cu.ft. is pass- 
ing in the open split (25/27.2)? 50,000 = 42,200 cu.ft. 
per min. The quantity of air passing the regulator is 
then 42,200 — 27,200 = 15,000 cu.ft. per min., which 
is the desired quantity. 

The water gage in the main airway, under the assumed 
conditions, is (27.2/25)? 2 = 2.36 in. But the 
natural water gage in the regulator split when 15,000 
cu.ft. of air is passing is. (15/25)* K 2 = 0.72 in. There- 
fore the water gage due to the regulator is 2.36 — 0.72 
= 1.64 in. 

The area of the opening in the regulator is therefore 


j= 0:00049 _ 0.0004 15,000 
Vv 1.64 





y 
we 


2h aeeess = 4.68 sq.ft. 

V wg. , 

[The foregoing question is a difficult one in examina- 
tion. It was asked at the recent mine inspectors’ exam- 
ination, held at Pottsville, Penn., Monday, Apr. 17, 1916. 
It is a question that any competent mine inspector should 
be able to answer correctly. Its solution requires a thor- 
ough familiarity with the principles of mine ventilation 
and the effect of placing a regulator in a mine.—Editor. | 
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Klementary TextbooK om Mime 
Ventilation 


MINING AND MINE VENTILATION: A Practical Handbook 
on the Physics and Chemistry of Mining and Mine Ven- 
tilation for Vocational Schools and for Those Qualifying 
for Mine-Foreman and Mine-Inspector Certificates. By 


Joseph J. Walsh, mine inspector, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Pp. viii + 176 + 4 index; 54%x7% in.; 26 ill. D: Van 
Nostrand Co., 25 Park Place, New York, publisher. Cloth 


boards. Price, $2 net. 


Viewed as a book on mine ventilation this volume covers 
the subject with that measure of completeness demanded by 
the average mine foreman or inspector. But it is not well to 
describe it as a treatise on both mining and mine ventilation, 
for there is nothing whatever in the book relative to mining 
proper unless it cannot be excluded in discussing ventilation. 
It would be interesting to know how the book came to have 
so inclusive a title bringing up to the mind rope haulage, 
shaft sinking, mining machines and geology. The caption on 
the back is “Mine Ventilation” simply, and this title is more 
truly representative of the contents of the book. The sub- 
title, like that on the back, prepares us for the absence of min- 
ing details by denoting the book as ‘‘A Practical Handbook on 
the Physics and Chemistry of Mining and Mine Ventilation.” 

But the volume does not cover all that might well be said 
on ventilation. More might well appear about coursing air 
and about brattices or overcasts. The book hardly discusses 
the different types of safety lamps or the parts of a lamp, 
but the mine fan is considered in a brief way. Elementary 
books have been in the habit of discussing the safety lamp 
thoroughly as pertinent to mine-gas and ventilation studies, 
but they usually avoid the mine fan as a matter of a highly 
technical character, and the information about fans furnished 
in this book is, it must be confessed, of a somewhat super- 
ficial character. 

Now and again some statements are found to which ex- 
ception might be taken. It is stated, for instance, that a de- 
crease in atmospheric pressure which is manifested by a fall 
of the barometer causes the occluded gas to leave the coal 
face. This is true, but probably unimportant. The signifi- 
cance of a barometer fall is that it causes the expansion of 
the gas accumulations in the dead air of mine falls and idle 
chambers. 

If the fall is sudden, it may cause larger bodies of gas to 
pass into roadways and working places than the fan can be 
relied upon to remove without danger. The pressure of the 
gas in the coal runs up from 15 to over 300 lb. It is easy 
to see that if it is at a pressure of say 100 lb. a change of 
one % Ib. representing a fall of 1 in. in barometer would 
liberate only about 0.5 per cent. of the gas in the face of the 
coal. 

Now it has been shown that extremely unequal pressures 
ean exist in a body of coal. The gas passes through it with 
great difficulty. That is why the coal is “worked” by the 
gas. If the coal were porous it would not be decrepitated 
by the pressure, for the strain on the coal would be relieved 
by the expiration of the gas through the pores. As a con- 
sequence of these reflections it will be seen that it would only 
be a small film of coal which would liberate its gas and at 
best only a small portion of the gas in that film would be 
allowed to escape by a barometric fall of 1 in. 

On the other hand if there is a chamber full of air and 
explosive gas, a fall of % lb. in the atmospheric pressure 
would relieve 3 per cent. of that volume. If the space thus 
exposed to expansion were 3800 ft. long, 30 ft. wide and 10 ft. 
high, it would pour into the roadways after a fall of the 
barometer of 1 in., 2,700 cu.ft. of air and explosive gas. This 
might all come from one room, and its influence on the con- 
dition of the mine would be important, especially if many 
rooms were thus filled with explosive mixtures. 

But the author of this book has no reason to feel abashed 
at this criticism, for he will find the generality of anthracite 
mine managers prepared to defend his position. They view 
what has been said as pretty theory, but firmly deny that it 
Bquares with their experience, 

The book seems well suited for classes studying mine 
ventilation. There are at the end of every lesson a series of 
questions which test the degree to which the instructions are 
understood and furnish matter for helpful debate. As far as 


can be seen at a rough inspection the statements are reliable; 
though sometimes they are not as strong as they should be. 
Such assertions as that the lamp should not be the final 
guide as to the presence of carbon monoxide, that car- 
bon dioxide is not as dangerous as carbon monoxide and 
that 1 per cent. of the latter gas in the air is fatal to life are 
all true—so true in fact that they create a false impression; 
for the lamp shall never be used as a guide to the presence 
of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide is probably physiologi- 
cally inactive, and 0.2 per cent. of monoxide is rapidly fatal. 
A textbook like this of Inspector Walsh will be widely 
welcomed, and it is pleasing to see a mine inspector with 
such an enlightened interest in the needs of education and 
such a broad knowledge of the basal theories of ventila- 
tion. The work can be recommended without qualification to 
all seeking positions as mine foreman or mine inspector. 


Attractive Safety Bulletins 


WEEKLY SAFETY BULLETINS—Pp. 46; 8%x11% in.; 41 
ill. National Safety Council, Continental and Commer- 
cial Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 

This portfolio of weekly safety bulletins was sent to the 
reviewer by W. H. Cameron, secretary and treasurer of the 
National Safety Council, who probably will send a copy of it 
to anyone who applies, for he is anxious to show what a good 
work the National Safety Council is doing. 

These bulletins are for posting purposes and are regularly 
supplied to company members, and if any operator is thinking 
of joining—and there are few who are not considering it—he 





A DANGER SIGNAL 


cannot do better than send for this portfolio and use it for 
his own advantage and that of his men. 

The bulletins are quite striking. The third is so afflicting 
that only a doctor could look at it without blinking. The 
reviewer has been unwilling to read what it says because he 
has hardly the moral courage to face the illustration. But he 
has the lesson—a scratch, infection, drainage tubes and the 
pain, regret, loss of time, doctor’s bills and sorrow that go 
with them. The moral will endure, though the aversion of 
the reader to the horror of it all permits the lesson to be only 
fleetingly inculcated. Another picture of an injured eye gives 
us that creepy feeling which warns better than words. 

The illustration from “Life” here reproduced is one of the 
many best in the portfolio—excuse the solecism—and it tells 
a lesson plainly which is as old as human nature and yet still 
needs to be told again and again and again. “Life” tells it 
here in a manner which does not weary, but in a way which 
provokes comment—and reform. 
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larrisburg, Penn. 


The constitutionality of the workmen’s compensation act 
of 1915 was before the Supreme Court during the past week 
for the first time in an argument on an appeal taken from a 
ruling of Judge Shafrer in the Common Pleas Court of Alle- 
gheny County, which sustained the statute. 

It was contended that section 204, which provides that no 
agreement made before the happening of the accident, ex- 
cept the agreement implied by the act, shall bar a claim for 
damages, is unconstitutional. It was averred, and not denied, 
that the plaintiff had neither expressly excepted nor re- 
jected the act. It was further contended that the act was in 
violation of section 21, of article 3 of the constitution, which 
provides that no act of Assembly shall limit the amount to 
be recovered for injuries to person and property. 

Counsel for the appellant in attacking the act, said: 

The first article of the constitution of this state, known as 
the bill of rights, declares that all men are possessed of cer- 
tain inherent and inalienable rights; one of those is the right 
to acquire, possess and protect property. The preservation 
of this right requires both that every man should be answer- 
able for his own act and engagements and that no man should 
be required to answer for the acts and engagements of 
strangers over whom he has no control. A statute that 
should impose such a liability, or that should take the prop- 
erty of one person and give it to another, or to the public, 
without making just compensation therefor, would violate the 
bill of rights, and would be for that reason, unconstitutional 
and void. 

Section 204 of article 11 of the workmen’s compensation 
act of 1915 is an unlawful interference with the right of an 
individual to make his own contracts, and, therefore, it is 
unconstitutional. 


The court reserved its decision. 


No Complaints Have Been Received 


In spite of the many weeks that have elapsed since the 
State Commission, appointed to supervise the distribution of 
the anthracite tax collected by the coal companies, not one 
appeal from any consumer to assist him in getting back the 
cash said to have been demanded by the dealers has been 
made to the commission. 

Ex-Judge Robert S. Gawthrop, chairman of the commis- 
sion, has stated that neither he nor either one of the two 
other commissioners has had a complaint bearing upon the 
return of this tax. 

The chairman of the commission is unable to assign any 
reason for the failure of coal users to apply for aid. It has 
been several weeks since the Attorney General assured con- 
sumers a way had been found to compel restitution where it 
could be shown the tax had been passed down to the con- 
sumer. The charge commonly made is that the dealers added 
25 cents a ton to their coal to offset the tax so long as the 
law was in effect. 

While the absence of agitation has altered the plans of 
the commision somewhat, so far as the holding of public hear- 
ings, as was planned, was concerned, the investigation, will 
not be dropped by any means. The commission is collecting 
data from the operators. This information covers the produc- 
tion in the period under dispute, the price before the tax 
was levied and after, and detailed figures of the amounts 
collected on the various sizes of coal. After the case of the 
operators has been disposed of the question will be taken up 
with the middleman and dealer. In this way, the commis- 
sion hopes to arrive at the case of the consumer to ascertain 
how far he had been called upon to share in the tax. 

The large coal operators in the meantime are reimburs- 
ing the dealers and the consumers who bought at the mines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Duryea—The breaker at the Sibley colliery of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., at Old Forge, has been abandoned and 
hereafter the coal will be run underground to the Old Forge 
colliery and hoisted there to be prepared in the Old Forge 
breaker. 

Pittston—Because of the shortage of employees during 
Holy Week and a slack demand, all of the collieries of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. were shut down for the week be- 
ginning Apr. 17 and resumed operations on Apr. 25. During 
this week, the Industrial Workers of the World made daily 
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attempts to force a suspension of the Butler colliery, Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., in Pittston Township. Four of the agi- 
tators were arrested, during a demonstration, by members 
of the Pennsylvania state police and were committed to jail 
for 30 days each. One man, Tony Policca, aged 43, of Du- 
pont, suffered scalp lacerations from a blow by a trooper’s 
club. 


Hazleton—The various anthracite companies in this region 
are again storing coal, due to the fact that the entire produc- 
tion is not sold and must be taken care of in this manner to 
prevent closing down entirely. 


Pottsville—Joseph Rathway and Stephen Jutney were 
convicted in court here of having violated mining laws 
which resulted in the death of a fellow miner. It was shown 
by the testimony that the men had been given positive in- 
structions by the mining inspector as to the propping of the 
roof of the gangway, which they neglected to follow. Fol- 
lowing a severe reprimand by Judge Bechtel they were fined 
$25 each. 

Jeddo—Many dwellings in this vicinity have been aband- 
oned because pillar robbing in the mines beneath has caused 
the surface to settle and alter the topography. 


Mauch Chunk—A fierce forest fire is burning on Bear 
Mountain, also in the rear of Mt. Pisgah near Nesquehoning. 
Every effort is being made to extinguish it. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Washington colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. was compelled to suspend operation 
when the company refused to discharge eight men who were 
not members of the union. Upon their request being refused 
over four hundred men stopped work. 


Beaver Brook — Extensive stripping operations covering 
approximately a square mile of coal land are now being con- 
ducted by the C. M. Dodson Coal Co. 


Frackville—The mountains in this section of Schuylkill 
Valley are being swept by forest fires, which are being 
fanned by high winds. Several mining towns are threatened. 
On the summit of Broad Mountain it is worst and the fire 
companies of the towns and of the coal companies have been 
fighting the fire for several days. 


Bituminous 
Charleroi—It is reported that the Alice mine of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. at Roscoe has been sold to the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is, however, to work the 
mine during the balance of this year and ship the output 
according to the direction of the Frick Co. 


Johnstown—The body of Thomas Hoover, checkwayman at 
the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. ‘mine at Robindale, was 
recently recovered. Hoover’s body was the last of the eight 
men killed in the explosion in the mine on Mar. 30 to be 
found. It was discovered in the kickback where the empty 
cars are stored, and had been submerged in water Since the 
explosion. 

Uniontown—The deed transferring the Isabella-Connells- 
ville Coke Co. property from John W. Chalfant, John O. Miller 
and Arthur E. Braun, to the Hecla Coal and Coke Co. was 
recently recorded. This property was sold at sheriff’s sale, 
the three buyers composing a committee of the bondholders 
of the company. Tho consideration named is $1, but the deed 
bears revenue stamps amounting to $2,866.50. This would 
indicate that the property was sold for $2,866,500. 


Connellisville—Representatives from the Frick Coke plant 
between Uniontown and Scotdale recently held a meeting for 
the purpose of forming an organization similar in general 
outline to the Frick Wellfare Brotherhood. The purpose of 
this organization is for mutual benefit of the executive force 
at the various plants, enabling them to get together, get 
acquainted and exchange ideas. First aid and safety matters 
in general will be talked over at the meetings as well as 
efficiency. The organization is not yet complete, but plans 
are made for its completion. 


Clearfield—Ballots will be distributed by the officials of 
District No. 2, United Mine Workers of America, and the 
miners will begin the referendum vote on the question of 
whether to accept or reject the schedule agreed to by the 
miners’ and operators’ committees in the joint conference at 
Philadelphia a short time ago. The balloting will continue 
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until May 8. It is said that miners have quit their work in 
many sections of the district because they are not satisfied 
with the new scale. 


Windber—The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., is planning 
to hold a big first-aid meet early this summer. The meet 
will be the biggest thing of the kind ever held in the Wind- 
ber region. 


Pittsburzgh—A careful compilation indicates that in this 
district between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 are being invested 
in new by-product coke plants. In addition to new opera- 
tions by several of the larger coal producing concerns, a 
number of the steel companies who mine their own coal are 
erecting plants with the double purpose of utilizing the coke 
and gas in their own plants, and using the other chemical 
products for the manufacture of dye stuffs. 


Hooversville — Judge William H. Rupple, of Somerset 
County, has issued orders that the Grand Central Hotel, close 
its bar—because of a strike that is in progress, in that 
town. The bar is the only one in the town. Miners of five 
coal companies are on strike. Operators and miners are ex- 
pressing belief that the strike at the coal mines in this sec- 
tion will soon be ended. The miners, however, are standing 
firm on their demand that the operators recognize the union. 
A local union is said to have already been established. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The State Department of Mines recently 
received the report of the coroners jury which investigated 
the recent explosion in the King mine in McDowell County. 
The jury reported that every safety appliance required by 
law had been installed in the mine before the disaster, and 
that the explosion was caused by a small accumulation of gas 
becoming ignited from a defective lamp. The force of the 
explosion was augmented by the ignition of two kegs of 
powder. 

The greatest tonnage of coal hauled from the mines of any 
one concern over the lines of the Virginian Railway Co. in 
the month of March originated at the mines of the New River 
Collieries Co. being 35,037 tons; 514,547 tons were taken from 
all the mines on the lines of this company. 


Beckley—The premature explosion of a shot at the new 
works of the Leckie Fire Creek Coal Co. on Piney Creek above 
Sullivan recently resulted in serious injuries to H. F. Leckie, 
general manager, and L. F. Farley, a workman. Mr. Leckie 
with several workmen was engaged in driving an entry in 
a new mine. A charge of dynamite had been placed and the 
fuse lighted when the premature explosion occurred. Both of 
the men injured were knocked to the ground unconscious. 
Both were seriously injured about the face and eyes, and 
also sustained numerous small cuts from the flying fragments 
of rock. 


Williamson—The greatest tonnage of coal that has been 
hauled by the Norfolk & Western R.R. during the present 
year was recorded for the month of March amounting to 
2,717,507 tons. Present indications are to the effect that the 
output will soon exceed the banner month of last year which 
was that of October when a total of 3,027,236 tons were 
hauled. The demand for coal for foreign shipment continues 
to be heavy. 


Thomas—The coal companies operating in this section 
recently organized a district mining institute for the advan- 
tage of the employees. The first meeting was scheduled for 
Apr. 26 with a dinner. Membership dues amount ‘to $1 per 
year with no other expenses. 

The Davis Coal and Coke Co. has established in its main 
office at Cumberland, Md., a department of safety and wel- 
fare among its employees. It will publish an employees’ 
magazine, Charles L. Fay being in charge. 


Ramage—The Spruce River Coal Co., J. B. Ramage, general 
superintendent, has adopted as a motto for the town, “This is 
Home.” Every effort is being put forth both by the company 
and the employees to give this slogan a real significance. 


Borderland—The fire which recently destroyed the tipple, 
bridge and conveyor of the Borderland Coal Co.’s plant num- 
ber two, also badly damaged the nearby power plant although 
it was of brick and fire proof construction. When the bridge 
collapsed, the stack guy wires which were anchored to it, 
pulled the boilers off their foundations and completely de- 
stroyed the stacks. 


ALABAMA 


Peterson—The Gilmore mines have resumed operation 
under the receiver of the company. Two hundred men are 
employed and 1,000 tons per day are mined. 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Special railroad rates to the Kentucky Min- 
ing Institute will be asked of the railroads communicating 
with Lexington, where the meeting is to be held on May 
12 and 13. No effort will be made, however, to run special ex- 
cursion trains from the western Kentucky fields, in view of 
the distance. 

Figures given out by the Consolidation Coal Co. are 
to the effect that production from Jan. 1 to Apr. 7 this 
year was 2,857,000 tons, an increase of 527,000 tons com- 
pared with the same period of 1915. This points to an in- 
crease over the record production of 1915. The company has 
contracted for its entire output. The Elkhorn mines of the 
state in the first quarter of this year showed a 200 per cent. 
increase over last year. 


Louisville—Members of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Kentucky and representatives of numbers of the 
employers of the state who will be affected, were present 
on the evening of Apr. 25 at a conference held at the Seel- 
bach Hotel in Louisville. At this meeting the details of the 
law were gone over and the measure explained to the em- 
ployers. The law becomes effective on Aug. 1 and applies to all 
employers of five men or more. It provides rates of com- 
pensation but does not undertake to create a state fund, 
leaving insurance to the commercial and mutual companies. 


OHIO 


East Liverpool—The strike of 280 miners at the mine of 
the Dunn-Kirk Coal Co. which ran for several days has been 
settled by the company permitting the miners to ride to and 
from work in the mines. The trouble arose over the inter- 
pretation of a rule. 


Wellston—The powerhouse at No. 12 mine of the Superior 
Coal Co., near here, was destroyed by fire on April 20, with a 
loss roughly estimated at about $15,000. The fire had gained 
much headway when discovered, and hard work on the part 
of the miners and helpers was required to save the tipple and 
other property. 


Martins Ferry—The suit between the Maher and the Troll 
coal interests has been settled satisfactorily out of court. The 
terms of the settlement have not however been made public. 


ILLINIOIS 


Duquoin—The Illinois Mining Institute will have a regular 
meeting at Duquoin May 25, 26 and 27. 


Nokomis—A petition has been filed for the incorporation 
of Coalton, a coal-mining town two miles west of Nokomis on 
the Big Four Railroad. 


Springfield—The Springfield Co-Operative Coal Co. has 
filed suit in the Sangamon County Circuit Court against the 
Chicago & Alton R.R. for $25,000 damages, alleging that 
sparks from a locomotive set fire to the top works of its mine 
Aug. 16, 1915, destroying the tipple, coal chute, engine and 
boiler rooms. : 


Belleville—L. E. Wangelin, as special master in chancery, 
is hearing evidence in the $100,000 foreclosure suit of the 
Illinois State Trust Co., trustee, against the St. Louis-Coulter- 
ville Coal Co. There are two claimants to the property of 
the coal company. The Belleville Bank and Trust Co.’s claim 
is based on securities held for money advanced to the coal 
company. William Winklemann, Edward Ackerman and 
Peter Gundlach, administrators of the estate of Jacob Gund- 
lach, Jr., base their claim on securities held by Jacob Gund- 
lach to secure a loan. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—Iowa operators have increased the price of 
coal to dealers from ten to fifteen cents a ton. Miner’s wage 
increase, increased cost of timbers, powder, feed and trans- 
portation are responsible. Mine workers are asking a 5- 
per cent. increase per ton and will receive it, according to 
indications. Other mine employees have asked for a cor- 
responding increase and will receive it. It is estimated that 
the wage increases will add 10 to 12 cents a ton to the 
cost of mining coal. 


KANSAS 


Lawrence—Tests of Kansas coal to demonstrate whether it 
can be successfully converted into coke are to be made by 
the mining department of the Kansas University, according 
to a recent announcement by Dean P. F. Walker. It is hoped 
a washing process can be worked out which will free the coal 
from sulphur and prove to be a practical process. Coke 
shipped here costs $10 per ton and an attempt is being made 
to lower that price with the view of stimulating more in- 
dustrial activity. 
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Santander, Spain—Owing to a lack of coal the Cantabrico 
Railway Co. recently announced that it had decided to sus- 
pend operation of all traffic for an indefinite period. 


Peking, China—It has been announced in Japanese news- 
papers that Kishichiro Okura, heir to Baron Okura, has 
decided to engage in coal mining in the Yangste Valley under 
the firm name of Okura & Co. The mines are 30 mi. south- 
east of Nanchang in Kiangsi province. The company has 
already obtained permission from the Chinese Government 
for the operation. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina—Coal for ordinary consumption 
in the Argentine is now selling for $35 per ton and is hard 
to purchase even at that figure. To prevent the reduction 
of the present meager supply the Government has ordered the 
principle steamship companies not to put on board any out- 
bound vessel more coal than that necessary to carry it to the 
nearest Brazilian port of call. This coal is the property of 
the steamship company stored here as a precautionary meas- 
ure, and the fact that the government has been obliged to 
place an embargo on this private supply is indicative of the 
seriousness of the fuel problem in this country The railroad 
companies have placed an order for 1,500,000 tons of hard 
wood for fuel. 
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T. F. Grogan, of Shawnee, Ohio, has been made assistant 
superintendent at the Webb coal mine at Wegee. Mr. Grogan 
has been with the mine inspectors’ car for some time. 


George McCall has been elected the successor to the late 
Charles F. Godshall as treasurer of the Westmoreland Coal 
Co., the Penn Gas Coal Co., and the Manor Gas Coal Co. 


Calvin H. Tarleton has been appointed manager of the 
West Virginia Division of the Consolidation Coal Co., succeed- 
ing Harry H. Watson, resigned to take charge of his own 
mining interests. 


James E. Roderick, chief of the department of mines of 
Pennsylvania spent several days in Western Pennsylvania 
last week where he has been inquiring into accidents. Con- 
ferences were held with inspectors on Apr. 20 and 21. 


John Herrity has been appointed assistant inside super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
for the Ashland district. Mr. Herrity was formerly inside 
foreman of Hammond colliery at this place, where he is now 
succeeded by William Davis. 


Samuel E. Daniel, coal inspector for the Illinois Central 
R.R., escaped luckily when a freight train overtook his rail- 
road motor car on a sharp curve near Central City, Ky. and 
erushed it. Mr. Daniel was thrown down an embankment but 
escaped with minor hurts. 

John F. Campion, noted Colorado mining man and capital- 
ist, is critically ill at his home at 800 Logan St., Denver. Mr. 
Campion is suffering from a general breakdown aggravated 
by his 67 years of age, and indications of hardening of the 
arteries. His condition is regarded as grave although not 
necessarily a source of immediate alarm. 


Colonel William Leckie, of Welch, W. Va., a prominent coal 
operator in the southern fields of that state, narrowly escaped 
fatal injuries recently while making an inspection of some 
of his properties located in the Pond Creek region. He was 
riding a horse up a steep mountain side when the saddle girth 
broke, precipitating him some distance down the mountain 
and rendering him unconscious. His injuries are however 


not serious, and the last reports are that he is improving 
rapidly. 
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Seth V. Paine, auditor of the Lorain Coal and Dock Co. 
died at his late residence, Columbus, Ohio, at the age of 
67 years after an illness of two years. 

. Mrs. Carl Scholz, wife of Carl Scholz, of Chicago, I11., presi- 
dent of the Rock Island Coal Mining Co., the Coal Valley 
Mining Co., and of the American Mining Congress, died sud- 
denly recently at the family residence, 700 Bittersweet Place. 
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Mrs. Scholz was Miss Eleanor Hay Barclay, of Lexington, Va. 
She is survived, besides Mr. Scholz, by a daughter, Miss 
Margaret Scholz. 


Ephriam Barlow, age 79, president of the Burnwell Coal 
and Coke Co., Sprigg, W. Va., died of pneumonia on Wed- 
nesday, Apr, 19, 1916, at his home in Mahoney City, Penn. 
Mr. Barlow was born in New Philadelphia, Penn. and was 
associated with the late William M. Quail and Andrew Rob- 
ertson, also natives of New Philadelphia, in both Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia mining ventures. With the latter, he 
was one of the original Pocahontas operators, and was 
the first operator to ship coal over the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. through the Elkhorn tunnel. He is survived by his widow 
and one son, George W. Barlow, Williamson, W. Va. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—The Marion Steam Shovel Co. recently 
established a branch office at 1018 Commercial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—H. H. Lineaweaver & Co., anthracite 
and bituminous shippers, have announced the appointment of 
Francis Y. Cory as sales manager. 





Ridgway, Penn.—The Ridgway Dynamo and Engine Co, 
recently moved its Boston office to Room 420, Exchange Build- 
ing. A. R. Meek is in charge of this office. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Coal and coke shipments over the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. east of Pittsburgh, during the first quarter of 
this year amounted to 19,626,029 tons, an increase of 35 per 
cent. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Lake navigation at this port opened on Apr. 
16, several steamers leaving by the south passage, as the 
wind blew the ice to the north shore. There will still be some 
delay, as the ice is not out of the upper lakes. 


Crowell & Thurlow of this city have just 
chartered their four-masted schooner “Horatio G. Foss” to 
earry a cargo of coal from Norfolk to Para at $14 a ton. This 
is an example of the high water freights now prevailing. 


New York, N. ¥Y.—The offices of the Aetna Explosives Co., 
the Aetna Chemical Co., the Aetna Chemical Co. of Canada 
and the Aetna Dynamite Co., are now located on the 32d floor 
of the Equitable Building, at 120 Broadway, New York City. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Clifford coal mine of the Fort Pitt 
Coal Co., directly across the river from Moundsyille, recently 
resumed operations after a short suspension. This was caused 
by the miners digging into an old working in which much gas 
had accumulated. It became necessary to suspend operations 
until this gas could be removed. 


St. Louis, Mo.—With the object of reaching the Southern 
coal fields, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. is said to 
be negotiating to take over the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R.R. It is expected that the Evansville & Indianapolis road, 
which reaches the richest coal fields in Indiana, will also be 
taken over. 

Omar, W. Va.—The Main Island Creek Coal Co. recently 
placed an order with the Rowe Sanitary Manufacturing Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., for 75 Ro-San sanitary toilets to be inserted 
in the homes of the company’s employees. A number of these 
fixtures recently underwent a six months’ test by the mining 
company before this order was placed. 

Huntington, W. Va.—A tract of land has been leased from 
the Virginian Ry. by the Miller Supply Co. and a branch ware- 
house will be established by that firm at Matoaka, in Mercer 
County. This branch warehouse will be so located as to 
readily furnish supplies and equipment to the rapidly develop- 
ing territory in the Winding Gulf and New River regions. 


Washington, D. C.—An Advisory Commission to the United 
States Bureau of Mines composed of five mining engineers 
was recently named by the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. These men are: L. D. Ricketts, of New York; 
Hennen Jennings, of Washington; Arthur F. L. Bell, of San 
Francisco, E. W. Parker, of Wilkes-Barre, and A. R. Leboux, 
of New York. 

Hazleton, Penn.—Coal dealers and all other persons who 
purchased coal in this district from the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. and Coxe Bros. & Co. have now been notified that the 
above concerns are ready to refund the state tax of 2%% 
on all coal sold between July 1, 1913 and May 31, 1915. The 
refund is to be made by means of credit slips which can be 
applied to new purchases of coal. 
lll.—The Justrite Manufacturing Co. has com- 
new factory building at Southport Ave. and 
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Kingsbury St., which will in future be the home of the 
company. This building is four stories high and contains 
50,000 sq.ft. of floor space. The increase in floor area, and the 
installation of modern time-saving machinery has been made 
necessary by increasing business. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—Sales Agent Max G. Voelkler of the Youghi- 
ogheny & Ohio Coal Co. in Buffalo, President E. J. Skeele of the 
Skeele Coal Co. and the Canadian Import Company of Mon- 
treal have joined in the formation of the Erie & Montreal 
Navigation Co., with principal office in Buffalo. They have 
bought the lake steamer “Nipigon” and will use her for carry- 
“-* bituminous coal from Erie to Montreal. 


Fayetteville, W. Va.—W. E. Deegans, of Huntington, and 
John Faulkner, of Ashland, recently purchased the Avon Coal 
Co. properties at Accoville. It is said that this will be 
followed by the general union of the Deegans and Faulkner 
interests, also the production from the Avon Coal Co. mine 
will be largely increased, bringing the total annual output 
under the control of Mr. Deegans to 1,000,000 tons. 


Boston, Mass.—In a decision recently in the United States 
District Court, Judge Morton held the Boston, Cape Cod & 
New York Canal Co., proprietors of the Cape Cod Canal, liable 
for damages to the tug “Watuppa” and the barge ‘‘Haston,” 
caused by their striking a submerged rock in the canal on 
Jan. 29, 1915, the tug sinking and the barge going aground. 
Both boats were owned by the Staples Transportation Co. 











New York, N. Y ork coal trade will have a 
prominent part in the Citizens Preparedness Parade which 
will take place on May 138. The representatives of the trade 
on the executive committee are Arthur F. Rice, commissioner 
of the Coal Merchants’ Association, George W. Woodruff, sec- 
retary of the Pocahontas Fuel Co., and Charles H. Lester of 
No. 1 Broadway. The committee has offices at No. 120 Broad- 
way. 


Toronto, Ont.—The Crows Nest Pass Coal Co., operating 
in British Columbia, reports net profits for 1915 at $429,533 or 
about 7 per cent. on the capital with $245,264 cash on hand. 
It had a year ago a balance at the credit of profit and loss 
amounting to over $1,000,000. With the exception of $100,000 
transferred to a contingent liability reserve, practically the 
whole of this has been written off against depletion of mines 
and old accounts. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—A new map of the bituminous coal 
region of Pennsylvania, showing the present boundaries of 
the inspection districts, the location of mines and other valu- 
able information, is being prepared by the department of 
mines. The work has been under way for some time, and a 
report will be submitted to Chief James BE. Roderick in a few 
weeks. Many surveys have been made and a large amount of 
data gathered for this purpose. 


Washington, D. C.—It has been learned here that serious 
difficulty has arisen in Denmark on account of the lack of 
coal owing to English importers advising that they will no 
longer be able to maintain their shipments because of greatly 
increased consumption at home. While inquiries are being 
made as to the probabilities of securing shipments from this 
country, it is rather doubtful that much can be accomplished 
on account of the lack of vessels. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—To aid in the development of coal and 
timber properties in the Dry Fork of the Cumberland plateau 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Ry. is having a 
survey made for a possible extension southeastward from 
Doyle through Spencer and passing Gillentine in Van Buren 
County and it is stated that if the road is found to be prac- 
ticable it will be built. Such a line would open up properties 
of the Dry Fork Coal Co. as well as other important holdings. 


Burchfield, Ky.—Fire completely destroyed the power 
house and machinery of the Pucketts Creek Coal Co. at Burch- 
field, on the Harlan branch of the Louisville & Nashville R.R., 
in Bell County, Ky., early Wednesday morning, Apr. 19. The 
return-tubular boiler 


power plant consisted of one 150-hp. 

and one 200-kw. 250-volt d.c. generator. The loss is esti- 
mated at $10,000. John Howard, of Middlesboro, Ky., is 
president and general manager of the company, and Dr. 


Samuel Bennett, of Middlesboro, the principal owner. 


Lexington, Ky.—The Tuttle Coal Co. has been organized 
here to market the product of several Kentucky mines in 
Northwestern Territory. The company has $20,000 capital 
and Louis des Cognets is the principal stockholder, other 
incorporators including C. E. Tuttle, St. Paul, Minn., and W. R. 
Tuttle, of Hastings, Neb. Yards will be operated by the 
company at St. Paul, Minn. The product of the Himya Coal 
Corporation at Domino, Ky., will be handled chiefly. C. E. 
Tucker will be vice-president and general manager while Mr. 
Des Cognets will be president. 
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Seranton, Penn.—A new process for the manufacture of 
bricks from ordinary coal ashes has been patented by E. V. 
Wagner, chief chemist of the Scranton Electric Co. A com- 
pany has been organized to carry out this business. This 
company will spend about $80,000 for the erection of a plant 
which will give employment to between 30 and 40 men and 
have a capacity of 30,000 bricks per day. It is said that the 
weight of bricks manufactured by this process is two-thirds 
that of those made of clay. This will be of considerable 
advantage for building purposes. 


Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky and other shippers on the lines 
of the Louisville & Nashville railroad have been considerably 
disturbed by the announcement of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. that it would accept no shipments of any 
kind for delivery east of the Pittsburgh-Huntington line. 
The principal object, it is stated, is to hold the equipment of 
the company on its own lines so far as practicable. The con- 
gestion in the East and the fact that more than the due 
quota of Louisville & Nashville cars are already tied up in 
that part of the country are also cited. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—W. A. Lowe, president, W. W. Keefer, 
vice-president, W. R. Calverley, general manager, and E. M. 
Love, secretary and treasurer, have just completed the organ- 
ization of the Union Collieries Co. of Pittsburgh. This firm 
recently placed a contract with the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of 
Chicago, for a Marcus patent steel coal tipple for the main 
shaft and a steel head frame for the air shaft. This tipple 
will be complete with picking facilities and “Rands” loading 
booms. It will be electrically driven throughout The plant 
will be built immediately at Unity, Penn. 








Des Moines, Iowa—E. A. Sayre of the Eagle Coal Co. has 
been appointed associate member of the naval consulting 
board at Washington, D. C. His work on the board will be 
that of mining engineer. Other Iowans appointed were: 
George H. Boynton, Muscatine; S. M. Woodward, professor of 
mathematics at the state university; N. T. Wilcox, Keokuk, 
and W. F. Cooper, head of the chemistry department, Iowa 
State College. These men will organize Iowa’s industries to 
make them immediately available for manufacture of muni- 
tions and army equipment in case of war. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Price Hill Colliery Co. operation 
above McDonald, W. Va., has been taken over by Col. Sam 
Dixon, former head of the New River Co., who will again be- 
come actively engaged in the coal business in this section. 
Col. Dixon and S. McDonald are large stockholders in the Price 
Hill Colliery Co., and a new lease has been made to a new 
operating company, of which Col. Dixon is the head. It is 
understood Col. Dixon will give his personal attention to the 
operation of the property, which will be put in shape as soon 
as possible. The lease embraces about 26,000 acres. 


Louisville, Ky.—Wireless telegraph service is to be estab- 
lished between Louisville and Harlan Couny by the Harlan 
Coal Mining Co. and the Lick Branch Coal Co. It is stated 
that a station will be erected on the roof of the Starks build- 
ing in Louisville and another in Harlan County at the mines. 
a distance of 200 mi. No existing wire company has a line 
into Harlan County and quick communication is now rather 
a difficult problem. Messages into the Harlan County field, 
which is increasing in importance, have been telephoned to 
and from Pineville. This report is said to be well authenti- 
cated. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Washington Coal Co., of St. Louis, has 
been incorporated by W. A. Lafont, E. J. Bergard and Fred 
Carr, with a capital stock of $10,000, all paid. Mr. Lafont 
was for 16 years with the Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. and for 
14 years was secretary of that company. A year ago he left 
Rutledge & Taylor and went to the Southern Coal, Coke and 
Mining Co. He has patented a coal-loading device for use at 
retail yards under the name of the Lafont System, which 
elevates the coal from the cars to bins arranged in a semi- 
circle. The company will exploit this system. Two retail 
stations are to be established and offices will be opened 
downtown May 1. 


Louisville, Ky.—Fred M. Sackett, largely interested in Ken- 
tucky coal mines, and others have been named as members of 
a committee of the Louisville Board of Trade to consider or- 
ganization of a State Chamber of Commerce. It is stated that 
the committee will make arrangements for a conference to be 
held in Louisville on May 16 looking toward this organization. 
The purpose, it is stated, is to work out a means by which the 
various sections of the state can be brought into commercial 
and otherwise harmonious relations. Under the prevailing 
manner of development, it is pointed out, various sections of 
the state have developed without consideration of nee re- 
lation to the state as a whole. 
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General Review 

Uncertainties in anthracite industry stiffen up the mar-_ 

ket. Prompt bituminous dull but contracts are being ne- 


gotiated at good prices. Labor difficulties stimulate Pitts- 
burgh district coals. Middle West quiet but steady, par- 
ticularly on steam coals. 


Anthracite — The threatened collapse of the anthracite 
wage conference, created a rather tense situation in the an- 
thracite trade and precipitated a heavy buying movement 
the early part of the week. In addition the continued un- 
certainties regarding what action will be taken on the matter 
of the spring circular is throwing the business rapidly be- 
hind, and causing general dissatisfaction in all quarters. In 
the meantime prices are very firm, due in part, to the un- 
seasonably cool weather which is shaking out quite a few 
small orders and to the fact that reserve stocks are low. 
The beginning of Lake loading and a fairly persistent demand 
from Western points has also absorbed a considerable ton- 
nage and served to steady the market up. Mine operations 
have been sharply curtailed, most of the large hard coalers 
cutting down their working schedules to two to three days 
per week. This curtailment in operations is causing many 
men to seek employment in other lines which are more active, 
so that a return of the heavy demand will find the operators 
facing a paucity of labor. 


Bituminous—The numerous railroad embargoes continue to 
exert a restraining influence on the trade, cutting off the 
outlet for considerable tonnage and diverting it into certain 
restricted channels with a consequent weakening of prices at 
those points. The high-grade coals are about the only ones 
in any particular demand, these being generally well covered 
on contract. Negotiations on new contracts are proceeding 
with prices firm at a relatively high level. With many of 
the mines idle, the car supply is fully adequate to require- 
ments at the present time. Evidence of the extremely heavy 
movement over the first quarter of the year is seen in the 
tonnage statement of the Pennsylvania R.R. which moved 
fully a third more coal than during the same period in 1915. 
In spite of the prevailing dullness, the trade continues opti- 
mistic, it being felt that the heavy consumption combined 
with the scarcity of both cars and miners will soon force the 
consuming interests to accumulate reserve stocks. 


Lake Trade—The unexpected collapse of the New York 
agreement as interpreted in the Pittsburgh district the early 
part of the week, threw the trade into a chaotic condition. 
The labor officials expected to have the matter adjusted by 
the end of the week, but the shut down was so general 
throughout the regions that a continuation of it for any 
longer period would certainly mean a runaway market. In 
the meantime only a moderate volume of coal is moving into 
the Lake trade, but with the arrival of the first shipments 
of ore next week more vessel tonnage will be available and 
the movement should pick up rapidly from now on. The 
prompt market is generally weak, though the delays in trans- 
portation have had a stiffening effect. Contracts are being 
concluded at very satisfactory figures to the operating in- 
terests and a significant development in this connection is the 
sweeping rejection of bids on public service contracts because 
of the high prices quoted. 


Middlewest—The market is quiet with the demand center- 
ing largely on the steam coals, the new circulars on these 
grades, advancing the prices above the winter level, being 
generally well maintained. There has been no increase in 
the production and the accumulation at the mines seems to 
have been reduced during the past week. Where the wage 
agreement has been definitely settled, shippers are actively 
canvassing for contracts, and consumers are showing less 
opposition to the increased prices, all contracts so far closed 
having been made at a substantial advance. The rail move- 
ment to Northwestern points is very light. The appearance 
oz Federal agents investigating the price of coal through the 
Middlewest, has created considerable interest. 


A Year Ago—April anthracite business fair but lacking the 
usual snap that marks the opening period. Bituminous situ- 
ation mixed. Heavy increase in export business. Adverse 
outlook in the Lake trade. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—The situation is a most peculiar one. 
Very little is absolutely known, so there is much guessing 
and the results show it. There is no definite reason for 
believing that the crisis with Germany is over. Germany 
wants to avoid trouble with us, but she is no tready to abolish 
her submarine warfare. And the question of labor is cutting 
a figure that almost equals in importance the international 
problems. Labor is extremely radical in its demands and is 
giving much distress to capital. The outlook for a coal strike 
May 1 is ominous. This tends to weaken materially the 
general prosperity of the country, for it comes at a time when 
the productive capacity is fully employed, when profits are 
abnormally large, and yet when price stability is not sure. 





Iron Age—The oversold condition of leading steel pro- 
ducers and the tightening of the steel market so far as con- 
cerns deliveries this year are more plainly indicated by the 
developments of the past week. Leaving out rails, new buy- 
ing has fallen off, but mainly because of the definite efforts 
of sellers to repress demand, particularly in bars, billets, 
plates and shapes. Europe is seeking round lots of war steel 
for this year, and the situation has now gone beyond the 
point of fencing over the price; few large makers are in 
position to consider it at all. New capacity is under con- 
struction, but its expeeted output has been sold, perhaps in 
some cases more than once. The Duluth plant of the Steel 
Corporation is sold to the end of the year. New capacity in 
the Central West is also well pre-empted. 


Bradstreet—Flood tide aspects characterize demand, with 
superabundant activity stamping most movements in manu- 
facturing and mercantile lines. While the more serious turn 
in our international political relations tends to cause concern 
and some of the lowest prices of the year in stock market 
circles, effects in other directions thus far have been almost 
entirely negligible. A few other cross currents are visible 
here and there, conspicuous in this respect being ease in 
Southern pig iron, lower prices for coke and deferring of 
building projects because of extraordinarily high quotations. 


Dun—All elements considered, it is remarkable that busi- 
ness continues so large in volume. International compli- 
cations—intensified by the developments of the week—fail to 
shake confidence or to check progress, nor have the extremely 
high costs diminished consumptive buying. The magnitude of 
demand holding in spite of the general and extensive rise of 
prices, becomes more noteworthy and transactions, though 
not yet at the maximum, run far beyond precedent. Commer- 
cial failures this week in the United States are 333 against 
361 last week, 342 the preceding week and 459 the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of dry 
goods is running well ahead of the corresponding period of a 
year ago. Road sales for immediate delivery continue at 
the volume of the past few weeks and exceed those of a year 
ago by a considerable margin. The heavy volume of fall road 
sales is still being maintained and are much in excess of the 
corresponding period of a year ago. Customers have been in 
the market in much larger numbers. Collections are normal. 
Prices on domestic cottons are firm with an upward tendency. 


Dry Goods Economist—A1l of the lines in which dry goods 
and department stores are interested continue very firm and 
sellers strongly emphasize the upward tendency. There are 
indications, however, that a closer relation between demand 
and supply is being established. For one thing, a great deal 
of the spring buying has been accomplished and the lateness 
of the season from a climatic standpoint has placed retail- 
ers in a position where a large proportion of their spring 
stocks has yet to be disposed of. 


American Woolen and Cotton Reporter—Some of the wool 
from the new clip in the West has just been coming into 
the Boston market. They are in much lighter condition and 
better grown than for several seasons due both to climate 
and feed. Considerable fine, medium, and half-»,lood Mon- 
tana wool in the original bags has been selling in Boston at 
recessions from market prices. The woolen goods market 
has been somewhat more active during the week under re- 
view and it is evident that it will be still more so in the 
comparatively near future. 
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Pocahontas and New River believed to be on the verge 
of higher prices. Western demand and shortage of boats 
the leading feature. Georges Creek in better supply. The 
Pennsylvania grades hampered by scarcity of labor. Anthra- 
cite moves a little more freely. 


Bituminous—The market for Pocahontas and New River 
at Hampton Roads is at the point where a very slight extra 
demand would harden prices materially. The volume of coal 
running to the piers is rather less than for several months. 
The railroads are making every effort to conserve car supply 
and are keeping in close touch with the movement of boats 
that are to take the coal. In some cases the agencies are 
obliged to report names of boats under charter in order to 
secure car service. A heavy tonnage is still moving west 
for the line and the Lake trade and with so much labor dis- 
turbance in the air buyers accessible by rail are trying to 
take on coal to the limit of storage. Though not so gen- 
eral in New England the same tendency is observed. The 
scarcity of marine transportation and the high range of 
freights continues the leading feature in the coastwise and 
local trade. 

Shippers with contracts effective from Apr. 1 are meet- 
ing their obligations only with difficulty. Consumers are in- 
sistent and in more than a few instances are making quiet 
purchases outside in order to be assured of a safe margin of 
supply. 

Meanwhile, prices continue about the same as a week ago. 
There is, however, more of a determination on the part of 
most of the shippers not to name prices for any period more 
than a month or two ahead. Rumors of labor difficulties in 
the Pittsburgh district and the troubles at Fairmont are re- 
garded as a warning of similar happenings in other direc- 
tions. The possibility of a disagreement in the anthracite re- 
gion also has a bearing on the situation. The first three 
months of the year the West Virginia operators had a very 
heavy output and the present curtailment of car supply on 
the Virginia railroads is all the more seriously felt. 

Shipments of Georges Creek have very much improved the 
past ten days. A limited supply is now available at Phila- 
delphia and New York loading ports although it is restricted 
to contract requisitions. Practically none can be had for the 
spot market. 

The Pennsylvania fields are still beset by uncertainties. 
Through the shortage of labor practically every mine of any 
size is little better than 60% normal and sales agents have 
been obliged to decline orders from regular customers. Plants 
nearer the region are naturally better cared for than facto- 
ries in New England and since practically all the former are 
in iron and steel and have increased consumption the out- 
look for New England buyers of the more desirable grades is 
rather poor. The largest tonnage of these coals comes to 
this market all-rail rather than rail and water and the rail- 
roads the past season have proved so undependable that buy- 
ers within reach of tide-water are trying to arrange for de- 
liveries from such points. A few market cargoes are com- 
ing forward from Philadelphia and meet with ready sale at 
all the distributing piers. 


Anthracite—Domestic sizes are still coming forward slow- 
ly, although a better movement has been noticed this week. 
All the regular shippers have ample business in hand, how- 
ever, even at the full winter circular and it will be a long 
time before this market is fully caught up. At the same 
time a complete settlement of the wage scale and other mat- 
ters in controversy would give the market a healthier tone. 
Under present conditions the retailers do not feel like reduc- 
ing the winter price and with the exception of those con- 
sumers who are alarmed over the prospect and are in posi- 
tion to have their bins filled the public generally will buy. 
coal only as they need it. 

There is some apprehension over the seamen’s strike in- 
volving firemen and machinists as well as deck-hands. Al- 
ready a number of anthracite barges and tugs have been 
obliged to lie idle until some settlement can be reached. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at points 
designated, is quoted about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. cescresevcv ee Santo @s.20 $3.05@38. 50m a eee $1.45@1.90 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3.00@3.45 3.30@3.75 ......-.-- 1.70@2.20 


3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@4.10 $2.00@2. 10 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.80@2.90 f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and $5.25@5.50 om cars 
Providence or Boston. 


Georges Creek (contract) 
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Anthracite buying quiet but market fairly steady. Pro- 
duction slow and steam coals scarce. Lake season under way. 
Bituminous situation dull but prospects are good. Prices 
easy. High-grade coals tied up by contract. ‘ 


Anthracite—There is still an air of uncertainty in the hard- 
coal market, due in part to the failure of the operators to 
announce a discount in prices of the prepared sizes aS was 
expected to take effect May 1. Weather conditions have 
been conducive to a continued consumption, however, and the 
market is in fairly good condition, though buying is light, 
consumers purchasing only sufficient to meet necessary re- 
quirements. 

Production continues on about half-time basis, but with 
the opening of Lake shipping the prospects are brighter. 
Companies are looking forward to a brisk demand from the 
Northwest when the Lake season gets well started. Heavier 
shipments are being made to Buffalo and many boats are load- 
ing. 

There is a good demand from Sound and New England 
points, but locally the demand is quiet, most of the city deal- 
ers having sufficient supplies to carry them over. Company 
coals are being held stiff at the circular, but individual grades 
are easier. There are reports of some individual coals being 
sold this week at 10c. less than the usual April prices. Pea 
and the small sizes are scarce, owing to the low production. 
Prices for the smaller grades are easy. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 


lower ports are as follows: 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken..... $5; 05 58 eet Aoee sence Peak. ata $3.50 $3 .40@3.50 
Higgs ee 5.30 $5.30@5.30 Buck...... 2.75 2.60@2.75 
Stove 5.30 5.30@5.30 Rice.. , 2.25 2.05@2.25 
Nut 5.55 5.50@5.55 Barley..... 1.75 1.60@1.75 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—The soft-coal market is quiet. The signing 
of the new Clearfield district wage agreement did not have 
much effect on the Tidewater market. High-grade coal is 
scarce, most of it being tied up by contract. The prospects 
of trouble with the mine workers in the Somerset district has 
caused some uneasiness. 

Spot buying has fallen off considerably and prices have de- 
clined. The embargo situation is somewhat easier and deliv- 
eries are freer. On this account harbor freight rates are 
about normal. Some shippers look for a much stronger mar- 
ket within the next week or ten days; with cars and labor 
short, they predict that large consumers will be anxious to 
lay in stocks. 

Demand from New England is heavy and much coal is 
being sent in that direction. Many of the large contracts 
have been closed and as a result most of the better grades 
are practically out of the Tidewater market. For the 
cheaper coals, quotations range from $2.70 to $3.10 and $3.25. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tidewater, for 
various grades follow: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.60 $e. nea: 60 vt 50@3.60 $1.95@2.05 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.35@3.50 3.35@3.50 3.35@3.50 1.80@1.95 
Clearfield: Medium...... 3.10@3.20 3. 10@3. 20! mz. \Seeieeekes 1.55@1.65 
South; Forkstiu) saree 3.25(03:'35 > 4.20 Eee eee 1.70@1.80 
Nanty Glo.. 5). B82 10@3.25> *.- ne eee eee 1.55@1.70 
Somerset County: Me- 

dium. . . re 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 

Quemahoning.. Rae ee: Se 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 ea Asma 2.75@2.85 2.75@2.85 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont mine-ran. 4 .. on Lae eee 2.75@2.85 2.75@2.85 1.00@1.10 
Western Maryland. . ob Shea Pee 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 1.10@1.20 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite marking time. Some price concessions, but 
market generally firm. Little retail activity. Dealers anxious — 
for settlement. Bituminous trade crippled by embargoes. 
Few price reductions. 


Anthracite—The uncertainty continues and work at the col- 
lieries has been most irregular. However, the companies have 
been able to dispose of their production of about three days a 
week, without making concessions on the winter circular. 

The dealers all agree that any decision is preferable to 
the present unsettled state of affairs. They are now almost 
indifferent to an advance in prices but they are extremely 
anxious for some definite action. A few have been fearing 
a reduction, estimated at 25c. per ton, which would lessen their 
profits to that extent. Even the possibility of a suspension 
of mining for a time is regarded with equanimity as this would 
at least enable the dealers to dispose of all the coal on hand 
at a price in proportion to what they paid for it; with the 
large tonnage in the yards a drop in price any time within 
the next few weeks would be quite a serious matter to them. 
For the time being, however, they are resting safe. 


April 29, 1916 


Pea coal is the most active of the domestic sizes, all 
grades bringing the circular price of $2.55. Egg and stove 
are moving slowly at $3.85 and $4.10 respectively, but are in 
greater demand than chestnut; with all the best grades of 
this latter size being held firmly at $4.25, it is not selling in 
proportion to the other prepared sizes. 
+» With such a stagnant market it is remarkable that there 
is not more price cutting. Some of the individuals are making 
confidential sales at from 10c. to 25c. off circular, but these 
offers are not for any of the popular grades, and as a whole 
the market is firm. The situation in the West has been a 
great help, as considerable tonnage has been moving in that 
direction. The dimunition in price cutting is probably due to 
the new association of individual operators, as it has been 
noticed lately that there has been much uniformity in their 
action; further evidence of codperation is seen in the fact 
that most of the individual collieries have closed down for 
short periods corresponding to that of the larger operators. 

Collections show slight improvement, but the balances on 
the books of the big shippers for February and March coal 
are larger than they would care to admit, and it is known that 
in some instances urgent steps have been taken to increase 
remittances from large buyers. Three small failures were 
reported this week. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment, and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment, are as 
follows: 


Line’ Tide Line Tide 
Meteo eee nsccic, ato-O0 S485, . ° PeA.c.ei0.cc cece ccies $2.55 $3.30 
Re er icieis a a.0.610% $.85 5.10 Buckwheat.... £05) 2.30 
BEY iris © a o's'e cic stayee 4.10 5.10 Rise. Sas eek ne .90 1.80 
Chestnut...... AGrcicn | tee sa yaar 15) Barley ssc fes ees .65 1.30 


Bituminous—With a fair number of orders on their books, 
the bituminous shippers are almost completely tied up on 
account of new embargoes narrowing the open territory. At 
this writing the railroads refuse to allow shipments into 
Kensington, the great manufacturing district of the city, while 
the B. & O. has also embargoed shipments to Point Breeze. 
AS a consequence many shippers have been compelled to shut 
down their mines, but everybody continues hopeful that coal 
must soon begin to move now that the reserve stocks are be- 
ginning to dwindle. Despite these adverse restrictions prices 
remain fairly firm, only four or five grades showing reduc- 
tions running from 5c. to 20c. per ton; shippers of the better 
grades are holding their prices firm. With so many mines 
idle, there is not much difficulty just now with the car supply. 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2 00 Fairmont gas, ¢......... $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.50@1.60 Fairmont gas, slack...... .95@1.00 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.10@1.20 
West Va. Freeport.......  1.20@1.30 Fairmont mine-run...... .95@1.05 

Fairmont slack.......... -95@1.00 


Bituminous exports from Philadelphia for March amounted 
to 64,522 and for the first three months of the year were 152,- 
063 tons. Anthracite exports for the same periods were 7,175 
and 23,951 tons respectively. 


BALTIMORE 


Increase in exports the feature of market here. Anthracite 
conditions await results of conference. Bituminous market 
flat. 

Presenting the best weekly total since before the New Year, 
the export movement the past week has attracted the atten- 
tion of the trade here. The total foreign movement cleared 
was 34,200 tons, nearly three-quarters of the entire loading 
for March. Bight vessels cleared, also taking 3,289 tons for 
bunker use. 

The bituminous market in this section is flat. Prices 
on long-term contracts continue firm, and that there is no 
cutting on better grades of steam coals even for the imme- 
diate market, but tonnage movement is light and much coal 
is reported on sidings at the mines. There is some inclination 
to sacrifice at times by mines that are caught with consid- 
erable coal on hand. 

Prices to the trade at the mines averaged about as follows: 
Georges Creek Tyson, $1.70; Miller vein, $1.50; Quemahoning, 
$1.60; Somerset, $1.30 to $1.40; Freeport, $1.10 to $1.15; Fair- 
mont gas, three-quarter, 80 to 85c.; same, run-mine, 75 to 80c.; 
slack, 85 to 90c. 

HAMPTON ROADS 


Export shipments continue good. Government loads two 
large colliers. Coastwise shipments also make fair showing. 

The dumpings over the Hampton Roads piers have shown 
up well during the week. The largest quantity to any one 
country went to Italy. The coastwise movement was prac- 
tically all to New England ports with a few small cargoes 
to Baltimore and some of the Southern ports. The accumula- 
tion of coal is only slightly in excess of the average hold- 
ings. A number of shippers have a surplus which it has been 
difficult to get rid of on account of delayed vessel tonnage 
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while others are actually short on contract business with 
vessels close at hand. 

There has been little if any change in prices during the 
week although the demand has been fair. Several inquiries 
are in the market for large contracts ranging as high as a 
million tons but so far as can be learned no extra large con- 
tracts have been closed. Proposals for supplying the gov- 
ernment plants at various points will be opened shortly. 
These proposals cover coal to be supplied at different sta- 
tions as well as about 600,000 tons to be delivered into ves- 
sels. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 














Railroad Mar. 25 Apr. 1 Apr. 8 Apr. 15 Apr. 22 
Norfolk & Western.... 165,608 145,941 144,562 182,621 140,327 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 90,095 98,495 90,981 85,973 95 838 
NW inginianicctd ete steis sa cs 103,055 65,026 74,198 83,228 59,157 

BE DLO lara tertel svaisie spare 359,758 309,462 309,741 351,822 295,322 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports: 


» 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 

Ruth® Buenos Aires 4,701 O. Monarch!® Montevideo 5,000 
Berwind* San Juan 2,937 Lily? Patras 2,702 
Mavrogordatos Genoa 5,501 Natuna7 Buenos Aires 1,404 
Thorsa?? Kingston 1,411 C. Radcliffe?* Genoa 8,753 
Guilo Cesaro!? Porto Ferrajo 5,020 Ioanna* Buenos Aires 5,910 
Oceania!? Genoa 5,316 Asgerd# Buenos Aires 
Pceietat Bavenk ave py eer en a 8,287 

enista’ avona 2,792 Itasca+ enoa 1,002 
Orealla’ Savona 2,791 Signe'® Vera Cruz 3.000 
Ulysses? Cristobal 12,000 Wellington* 2,050 
Lily? Patras 1,910 Foerde* Santiago 3.000: 
Fructidor Taranto 3,239 
Angolina'! Naples 4,897 PHILADELPHIA 
Ed Drake Buenos Aires 1,288 . 
Chiswick* Havana 4'821 F. J. Lisman Havana 
A Ciampa!2 Genoa 1,092 Leonatus Antilla 
Angola® Lisbon 6,175 Munorway Havana 
peas Campeche 367 Josey Havana 

rancis7 Para & Manaos_ 1,314 
dae Pahl ce 8,825 BALTIMORE 

ashington'? enoa 6,481 iati Spai 
ee se ee per Ap teehal 
Enrichetta!? Italian Port 4,797. Olaveresk Cuba 6.050 
“emia ee Fepnanb gee 2,214 Tenasserim Argentina 5,501 
s antes Geant 4.556 Styliani Bebis Argentina 4,064 
W. Reitz? Rootes 3,050 silat li Greeed: 3,559 
Ecaterini?* Buenos Aires 5,075 J “S MeCullo h “a ageecs ern 
Lombardia?!? Leghorn G:028 ane cheers , 
Burlington® Chile 1,031* * And 1,097 tons of coke. 
Andrea!? Porto Ferrajo 5,593 
D. G. Cressy? Para 1,2 
C. A. Donnell!” Ponta Delgarda 1,551 
P. Sehultz® Cuba 474 


11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

14 C. H. Sprague & Son 
15 Maryland C. & C. Co. 
16 Houston Coal Co. 


1 Atwater & Co. 
2 Baker Whiteley 
* Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 
6 C.G. Blake Co. 


® Castner, Curran & Bullitt 

7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

® Hasler Brothers 

10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 


BALTIMORE VIRGINIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Tenasserim Buenos V. Black? Para 548 $14.00 
Aires 3,276 $24.60 Brynhilda Buenos 
J.G. McCul- Aires 1,409 18.75 
lough Guantanamo1,604 Maston Puerto Mili- 
Isthmian Rio Janeiro 3,463 tar 2,409 22.80 
Terscheiling Buenos Vanlear Para 14.00 
Aires 1,872 Trevanian? Plate 2,727 20.40 
Eretze Berwick 
Mendi Barcelona 2,558 Law Plate 2,939 20.40 
Penobscot Havana 1,666 31.20 
H. Withing- PHILADELPHIA 
ton Venezuela 4828 Bionaid ; 
uefields ucaro 324 $7.00 
ATLANTIC RANGE Ulrick Holm Havana 930 
Frankby? W.CoastS. F. Hyde St. Croix 383 
Amer. 2,618 17.04 R.B.Cobb Manzanillo 530 
NEW YORK 2 April-May. 2 May. 3 Coke. 
Pochasset New Bruns- 
wick 242 $3.75 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


During the past week two large steamers were chartered 
to load coal at a United States port for the lower Plate port, 
May or June loading, at $20.40, and we have a May boat asking 
the same rate. A steamer was reported as having been char- 
tered from a United States port to Genoa at $30.58, and we 
have a steamer for May loading that will undoubtedly accept 
this figure, possibly less. We also have numerous boats pro- 
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posed for coal to Spain and Portugal at about $30, which rate 
can no doubt be shaded. Steamers are also offered at $17 for 
coal to good ports in Chile and Peru. A smaller steamer 
was chartered with coal to Guantanamo at $7.50. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana. Oren ee eee $4.50@5.00 Bermuda............ . .$5.00@6 .00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 6..25.about Vera: Cruz... soe 7.00 about 
Cientuezoss ince nstes ane 5-50@6: 00. Tampico...) 224. 7.00 about 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.25about Rio Janeiro........... #19 .00 about 
St. uci Sag ee cieeicione els 7.25 about. ~Santos™® 77.5..on ee 119 .50@20.00 
St. Thomisit-siec ane 6.50@7.00 Montevideo............ 20.40 about 
Barbadosi,.2e on sre bene 7.25about BuenosAires orLaPlata. .20.40 
Kingstone ie oatee ates 6.25 about Rosario.............%..20.40@21260 
CuracaG wiatcene eck eiieee 6.75@7.00% West Coast of Italy..... 31.20 
Santiago. oAcncmee mae 6.00@6.50 Barcelona**5,..........30.00 about 
Guantanamo............ 6.00@6.50 Valparaiso or Callac....17.00 about 
Demierara 15. tet Gee one a eee Marseilles......... . 30.00 about 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account of cargo. 
1 500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. 4 Net, 1,000 
tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge; 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Rates to Boston from Hampton Roads are $2.35@2.50, with 
very little tonnage offering. There is still transportation 
for quite a volume of coal to be arranged for in New Eng- 
land and consumers and shipper are getting anxious. For 
each order the market has to be scoured for boats and when 
a bottom is to be had it is usually a re-charter by some 
merchant who has concluded not to use the boat himself. 


From Norfolk to points like Providence the demand is 
still fairly strong. Rates are 90c.@$1 with no surplus of 
barges. 
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PITTSBURGH 

MeAlpin agreement not followed and majority of Pitts- 
burgh district mines are idle this week. Coal market may ad- 
wance sharply. Small movement of Lake coal, 

While wage matters were supposed to be fairly well ad- 
justed in the Pittsburgh district the incorrectness of this as- 
sumption was suddenly brought home to operators at the 
beginning of this week, when less than half the miners re- 
ported for work. It is stated that not a single mine of the 
leading interest was in operation at the beginning of the 
week, while many of the independent mines were idle. The 
operators assert that they have the national officials of the 
miners’ union on their side and that the national officials are 
endeavoring to bring the local organization into line to ac- 
cept the terms offered by the Pittsburgh district operators on 
the ground that they are in accord with the McAlpin settle- 
ment. There is ground for some doubt whether the accord is 
complete. If it is, the prediction may be borne out that the 
difficulties will be adjusted by the end of the week, with 
full operation assured for next week, but it may well be 
doubted whether a settlement will prove so easy. 

Meanwhile there is no definite market price for coal de- 
veloped. Even a few days of curtailed production would 
necessarily make prompt coal scarce and send prices soar- 
ing. We repeat last week’s quotations on prompt coal, noting 
that they are becoming nominal: Slack, $1.05@1.15; mine-run, 
$1.20@1.30; %-in., $1.30@1.40; 14%-in., $1.40@1.50, per net ton 
at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

There was a moderate volume of coal shipped Lakeward 
fast week, enough to mark definitely tne opening of the 
movement, but shipments are likely to be light this week. 
Next week vessels should begin arriving in some numbers 
with their initial cargoes. of ore, and some will take coal 
back, though many vessels are committed to a policy of 
making their return trips light this season, in order to bring 
down as much ore as possible. 


BUFFALO 

Coal still moving at a slow rate. Anthracite finding next 
to no niarket. Independents trying to get full cireular prices. 
Railroads making better deliveries. 

Bituminous—The market is quiet. Shippers are finding 
that as a rule there is more coal mined than is needed, but 
they are making a good list of contracts. Some report they 
have a great part of their output satisfactorily sold up for 
the entire year. Contract prices are more profitable than 
has been the rule for some years, in spite of the increased 
costs. The public contracts are mostly in bad shape. Bids 
have been throwmout wholesale, some because of irregularities, 
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and others because of the high prices. The bidders complain 
that specifications are much more complicated and exacting 
and that high prices are necessary. There is a better move- 
ment of cars, though if cars become really plentiful the mar- 
ket will suffer and possibly break down. 

Prices are still fairly strong and the consumption is keep- 
ing up. Pittsburgh is holding as firm as ever and confidence 
in the future of the market is greater there than it is here. 
The following is the scale of prices: 


Allegheny Penn 

Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 

Limp)» «:sin,dieva:o.oiata isis helene etre aera meeanees $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 

Three-quarter’. :.. tlc ete. eee samen eet are 2.85 2.60. .4) eee 

Mine rutin. Woes tlesesh Gece ote o Sane 210 2.50 2.60 

Black: «5:6 seus cabs ae ee ee ee eee 2.40 2.30 2.60 

Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—The demand continues light. In fact there is 
so little sale for most sizes that some of the larger com- 
panies are running their mines only about half time. The 
opening of the Lakes will take care of quite an amount, 
though it does not appear that the upper Lake docks are in 
great need of coal. Lake vessels began to leave here on 
Apr. 16 and all of the fleet went out during the week past 
that were ready. The coal cleared amounted to 241,621 net 
tons, of which 126,400 tons cleared for Chicago, 84,321 tons 
for Duluth-Superior, 21,000 tons for Milwaukee, 6,500 tons for 
Menominee and 3,300 tons for Fort William. There were 33 
cargoes. 

The following is the continued winter price at wholesale 
for anthracite, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Buffalo: 


Grate? oi. <'cs:s jc stances ei teiate $6.60 “Chestnut “jaa er Jats bee ED OSLO 
Fi@e Ws the « cles o) erent 3 5.85" Pea. Bases «0 a va oe/e 16 tote hene enews OF 
Stove. oa cssacciavenetretete tiaras 5.85 Buckwheat’... cess eeeeeee 


An additional charge of 25c. a gross ton is made for put- 
ting coal on vessels. 

COLUMBUS 
Attention of operators and shippers 
Steam coal the only 


The trade quiet. 
eenters on wage scale conferences. 
active department. 

With practically all Ohio mines idle and no immediate 
prospects for resumption, the trade has been very quiet dur- 
ing the past week. Little domestic buying is reported and 
what tonnage is moving is for steam purposes. Prospects are 
bright, however, and operators as well as shippers are pre- 
paring for a busy season when mining is resumed. 

By far the most important feature at this time is the 
steam business. Contracts are being renewed to a certain 
extent and prices are generally higher than last year. Quite a 
few of the operators prefer to wait until wage scale matters 
are finally adjusted before making contracts. Railroad fuel 
contracts are also attracting attention and several have 
been closed. It is conceded on all sides that both rail- 
roads and steam users will have to pay more for their 
tonnage than in former years. 

Retail trade is slow as the stocking season is still far in 
the future. Some Pocahontas is being sold at the April cir- 
cular. 

Lake trade is showing signs of activity. Quite a few 
bottoms have been loaded and some have started from the 
lower Lake ports. 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.50 $1.60 ..... Mine-run......... $1.15 $1.20 $1015 
Inchanda quarter. 1.40 1.40 $1.40 Nut, pea and slack. .90 .90 .85 
Three-quarter-inch 1.35 1.35 1.380 Coarse slack...... .80 .80 75 
Niultceacn een 1225 257 eee 
CINCINNATI 


Increasing Lake business, labor and car shortages stiffen 
up the market. Prices steady, with a rising tendency. 

The movement to the Lake ports, is now reaching a good 
volume and is expected to increase rapidly when the ore 
vessels begin to make their regular trips. Buying on con- 
tract has improved, consumers seemingly having come to the 
conclusion that it will not pay to wait until the latter part of 
the summer to contract, or to take chances on getting spot 
coal at bargain prices. With railroad traffic congested and 
a marked scarcity both of cars and men, the impression is 
growing that there will be an advance in prices. 


DETROIT 

Improved demand for steam coal. 
anthracite are easy. 
ity of Lake vessels. 

Bituminous—A more general tendency to buy is noted in 
the steam coal trade. Though suggesting a broader market, 
the buying movement is chiefly apparent in an increased 
number of orders for small tonnage and centers largely on 
small sizes though with some demand for three-quarter lump 
also. For the latter the ruling price is about $1.25 and slack 
sells at from 90c. to $1 at the mines. Very little demand is 
noted for domestic coal. 


Domestie grades and 
Lake movement opens actively. Scare- 


April 29, 1916 


Anthracite—Wholesalers are maintaining prices on an- 
thracite at the winter schedule and not much business is 
being done. Shipments are delayed by congestion in the 
Eastern freight yards. 

Lake Movement—Opening of Lake navigation was hast- 
ened by employing icebreakers to open channels into some of 
the harbors and through St. Marys River. A considerable 
number of freighters carried coal cargoes on their first up- 
bound trips, the aggregate being large despite the slow move- 
ment of coal to the loading docks. Shippers are still seeking 
vessels and are offering an advance in rates for delivery 
to Lake Michigan ports. Ships of medium size are especially 
difficult to obtain owing to the fact that many of the freight- 
ers that can pass the Welland Canal, have been sold for use 
on the Atlantic coast. 
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Coke still softer. Many suspensions. Contract market 
dead. Production exceeds shipments. 

The coke market has softened further in the past week. 
In addition-to several suspensions by various furnace interests 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. has now suspended shipments on all 
contracts, and surplus coke is still more in evidence. It 
appears that most of the suspensions have been due not to 
the furnaces consuming less coke than formerly, but to opera- 
tors overshipping on their contracts, resulting in surpluses 
at furnaces which could be corrected only by a suspension. 

While the market is soft it has a bottom, bids at slightly 
below $2.25 not bringing out any standard-grade coke to speak 
of, and the market is quotable at $2.25 against $2.25@2.50 
quoted the past two weeks. 

Celebration of the Easter holidays made labor short at 
the beginning of the week and the week’s production may be 
reduced, though hardly enough to advance the market when 
there is a considerable surplus to start with. The slump in 
prompt furnace coke in the past three weeks has entirely 
killed interest in the contract market. The prospective buy- 
ers feel they should be quoted lower prices than formerly 
on contract coke for the second half, while the operators are 
so fearful of serious labor shortages later that they are un- 
willing to reduce quotations. 

Foundry coke is in somewhat reduced demand, and par- 
ticularly in the Pittsburgh district, where the foundries are 
operating at a lower rate than at any time since the strike 
of molders began on Dec. 13 last. We quote: Prompt fur- 
nace, $2.25; contract, $2.50@3; prompt foundry, $3.75; contract, 
$3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 15 at 462,- 
920 tons, a decrease of 2,744 tons, and shipments at 454,395 
tons, a decrease of 11,080 tons. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade is quiet and the demand does 
not pick up quite as promptly as was predicted by the manu- 
facturers at the ovens. It appears that the supply ran up too 
high, on account of there being more profit in coke than in 
coal and it may be hard to get prices back again, especially 
as it was generally agreed that quotations were high. Quo- 
tations remain on the basis of $5.50 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry and $4.25 for 48-hr. furnace. 

Chicago—Domestic coke trade is fair. 
dustrial coke is in brisk demand. Contracting in byproduct 
sizes is still very active. Prices are firmly held at the follow- 
ing quotations per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago: Connellsville, 
$6.50; Wise County, $6.25 to $6.50; byproduct foundry, $6.25 
to $6.50; byproduct domestic, $4.50; gas house, $4.50 to $4.60. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Spot prices temporarily soft. Strong contracting move- 
ment. Screenings in brisk demand at high prices. Eastern 
coals easy. . 

Conditions are quiet as is usual at this time of the year. 
Strength is shown in steam coals, particularly screenings, 
despite the lethargy in other directions. Open market quo- 
tations for immediate shipment of screenings are at high 
levels. Illinois fine coal is selling as high as $1.10 per ton. 
The new steam coal circulars, which are higher than winter 
prices, are generally maintained. All signs point to a well 
sustained market for the steam sizes, and it is doubtful if 
buyers will be able to manipulate prices as in times past. 
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Contracting is brisk, and all business so far executed has 
been at full circular prices. Some of the public service cor- 
porations, who are large consumers of steam coals, have not 
yet covered their requirements, but it is not expected they 
will remain open very long. Consumers show a disposition 
to contract at liberal prices, and every contract so far made 
shows an appreciable increase over prices prevailing a year 
ago. 

It is reported that the movement of West Virginia and 
Kentucky coals to Lake points has been retarded by. reason 
of railroad embargoes due to congestion at terminal points, 
scarcity of labor, and lack of cars. The Indiana labor situa- 
tion is practically settled, and shippers in that state are 
showing much activity in soliciting contracts at prices show- 
ing substantial advances. 

CHICAGO 

Strong demand for screenings. Domestic sizes lifeless and 
smokeless coals demoralized. Anthracite demand flat. 

There has been slightly increased operating time at some 
of the Franklin County mines. A sharp demand exists for 
all steam sizes, and some domestic orders have arrived. Wil- 
liamson County production is reduced 90%, and the operators 
do not expect a revival of business for at least 30 days. 
Screenings are strong at from $1 to $1.10; steam lump is in 
good demand and washed coals are selling readily at the new 
circular. 

The Springfield district shows little activity except in 
screenings, for which there is a stiff demand at close to the 
$1 mark. There is no call for coarse sizes. 

Steam coals are moving steadily from the Indiana mines, 
and prices are holding firm at 10c. per ton higher than a 
month ago. Clinton screenings are bringing around $1.05 per 
ton and Knox County from 95c. to $1. The industrial demand 
in the Calumet region for steam sizes will undoubtedly be 
stronger than ever before, and the outlook for Indiana ship- 
pers is most promising. It is said that April tonnage will 
show an increase over last year. 

Smokeless mine-run is weak and has been sold as low 
as $1.15 this week; lump shipments have been sacrificed freely 
at prices ranging as low as $1.25. Some of the retailers have 
been taking advantage of these low prices to stock up on 
smokeless sizes. Hocking shipments to this territory are in- 
frequent, and but little splint is being marketed. 

Considerable lump coal has been. shipped from Eastern 
Kentucky mines to Northern dealers at $1.25. The output 
is holding up well considering the fact that these mines are 
heavy domestic producers. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. mines: 


Williamson and 
Franklin Co. Springfield 


Knox and 


Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 





Lump...... $1.35@1.45 $1.35@1.50 $1.50@1.65 $1.40@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump 1.30 1 S00). 255) Gis: 1.30@1.35 1.20@1.25 
23 and 3-in. 

bres a )68ee- aN 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.40 135 
1}-in. lump. Tae en 1.25@1.35 iyi eae 
Bigg iceaieisys 1.35@1.45 1.20@1.25 1.35@1.40 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.50 
Nib oe oe a eee 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.35@1.50 1.20@1.35 
No.lwashed 1.40@1.50 BS ai PED: Baek oe 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.385@1.45 ‘roe b age 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.35 mE Sie oe Ht 
Mine-run... 1.20@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 
Screenings.. .95@1.10 .85@1.00 .95@1.05 .95@1.00 .95@1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. ; 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.35@1.45 $1.25@1.90 $1.25@1.60 $1.25@1.60 $1.65@1.75 
lj-in.lump. 1.25@1.30 rae ath eee 1.40@1.50 
Egg......... 1.35@1.45 1.25@1.60 1.25@1.60 1.25@1.60 1.60@1.70 
INAIE cies neve 1.35@1.45 1.15@1.50 1.25@1.45 1.25@1.45 hak 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.45 a Sep peat Ci. 
No. 2 nut.. 1.40 Oasis ton aed LBA 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.05@1.25 1.15@1.20 
Screenings. . .90@ .95 .90@ .95 cette ee take 
PU 
: FOREIGN MARKAKLTS : 
LE Le altel con hy cn op a a Ee EE ER 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Apr. 12—Business is almost at a standstill, there being 


practically no coal to offer. Under these circumstances, prices 
are purely nominal, but up to $11.04 has been paid for small 
lots of large to complete. Quotations are approximately as 
follows: 


Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires...$10.80@11.64 
Best s6conds. - 2... cneces Nominal Sacondsiing foe ets aoe Sw 10.80 

Sechnda.) 32. Hoek $10.80@11.64 Best Cardiff smalls..... 5.88@ 6.12 
Best dry coals......... 10.20@10.80 Cargo smalls.......... 3.84@ 4.80 


Freights—Chartering is very slow owing to shortage of 
coal and loading turns. Rates are irregular and are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Gibraltar........ $13.68 Naples......... $20.40 St. Vincent...... $11.40 
Marseilles....... 23.16 Alexandria...... 27.00 River Plate..... 15.60 
PAN SIGRS Mer shtete ss..8. 6 7. 76) Port Sade. a... 1 26.40 
Genoa.......+..» 20.40 Las Palmas..... 10.80 
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Consolidation Coal Co. 


President J. H. Wheelwright reports for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1915, as follows: 

New Mines—Your company has opened in its Jenner field, 
Somerset County, Penn., two new mines on a line which the 
Western Maryland R.R. has built into this field, and on Helen’s 
Run, in the Fairmont, W. Va., field, your company has sunk 
four shafts over 500 ft. deep, and the Western Maryland R.R. 
has constructed a line up this run to these shafts, which rail- 
road will be in operation prior to June 1, 1916. Your company 
having been ready to begin shipments of coal last November, 
will commence shipments as soon as the railroad is completed. 
Up Bingamon Creek, in the Fairmont, W. Va., region, your 
company is opening three mines, and prior to the completion 
of the road that the Western Maryland R.R. is building, will 
have mines in operation and ready to ship coal as soon as the 
railroad is completed. 


RESULTS FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 (INCLUDING SUBSIDIARIES) 


1915 1914 1913 1912 
Coal mined...... 10,466,414 9,562,515 9,959,811 9,238,482 
Coke manufactured.......... 89,197 58,202 76,050 62,647 
Coal mined by lessees........ 428,106 479,971 480,242 536,401 


Gross earnings, all sources..... $15,617,968 $14,828,981 $15,443,246 $14,520,417 
Operating expenses, taxes, etc. $11,175,117 $11,022,090 $11,281,655 $10,430,735 





Depreciation....... 438,053 414,245 334,888 342,792 
Totalasc-. eetone ee $11,613,170 $11,436,335 $11,616,543 $10,773,527 
Net earnings................ $4,004,798 $3,392,646 $3,826,703 $3,746,898 
Bond interest. .c. 5a chee 9 $1,208,020 $1,113,576 $1,085,894 $974,080 
Sink. fund cons. coal bonds... . 261,097 167,633 174,120 162,953 
Sink. fund sub. cos. bonds..... 101,704 106,960 106,492 
Cash dividends (6%)........ 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,358,865 
Total deductions.......... $2,969,117 $2,882,913 $2,866,974 $2,602,398 
Balance, surplus........... $1,035,681 $509,733 $959,729 $1,144,492 
COMBINED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31 
Assets 1915 1914 Liabilities 1915 1914 


Property acct.a$53,315,601 $52,117,956 
Adv. payments 
on coal land 


Capital stock. c$39,190,500 $31,190,500 
($25,000,000 outstanding Dec. 1915.} 
Bonded deb.... 23,224,000 23,112,000 


purch......-. 2,012,545 1,797,076 7% conv. debs: *7,000,0007 meen. . 
Due from Ist Convertible 6s. 6,500,000 6,500,000 
and ref. mtge. Car trust bonds 
trustee sigan ass b159,140 89,685 —assumed by 
Stock reserved CAGiPaRih: we 228,000 304,000 
for conversion Purchase mon- 
of bonds, ete...c14,190,500 6,190,500 ey obligations. 6,215 2,615 
Stocks allied Bills payable...” “2 scene 2,200,000 
GOB. sot iec d3,906,888 d3,906,888 Accounts paya- 
Other invest- bles. cae cee 553,560 582,633 
WMONES dre oi cre:s cra 331,007 306,007 Pay-rolls...... 185,863 183,029 
Sinking funds.. 899,855 821,614 Royalties pay- 
Bonds in treas- ablenitencar 12,115 77,346 
ULVAe ee eo Tr OUU 708,000 Int. coup. and 
Coalandcoke.. 1,253,531 526,224 divs. not pre- 
_ Materials, sup- sented for 
plies, etc..... 1,017,20\ 1,081,638 payment..... 70,201 50,331 
Bills receivable. 127,482 319,055 Bond int. ac- 
Acc’ts receiva- cTued...cineces 392,036 395,246 
Le sLON UR te 6,086,521 5,636,397 Sink. fds. ac- 
Cash in banks, Cruéd sande 139,849 128,235 
Ovens hee ett 4,224,186 1,155,228 Div. pay. Jan. 
Cash for bond re tenia be hale 375,000 375,000 
int. and divs. Individuals and 
UG siiem nt 70,201 SOjsaL) © GOs.en aes eee 634,802 468,578 
Special deposits Profit and loss.e10,160,617 9,213,328 
to cover royal- 
HOS ceric ae 11,094 76,243 
Total.......$88,672,756 $74,782,841 Total.......$88,672,756 $74,782,841 


a Property account ($53,315,601) includes: Coal lands and other real estate, 
$35,639,648; less reserve for exhaustion, $3,433,174; balance, $32,206,474; mining 
plants and equipment, $20,679,243; less reserve for depreciation, $3,858,000; bal- 
ance, $16,821,243; Cumberland & Penn. R.R., $3,336,612; less sinking fund for re- 
demption of bonds, $860,709; balance, $2,475,903; Cumberland & Penn. R.R. 
equipment, $1,864,322; less reserve for depreciation, $724,973; balance, $1,139,348; 
floating equipment, $1,129,932; less reserve for deprec., $457,300; bal., $672,632. 

b For 75% of cost of improvements, extensions, etc., $141,841, and for expendi- 
tures on Northern Coal lands, $17,298; total, $159,140. 

ce Includes $6,190,500 stock reserved for conversion of 6% secured bonds and 
$8,000,000 stock reserved for payment of principal and interest at maturity of the 
two-year 7 % debenture bonds due Feb. 1, 1917, and for other corporate purposes. 

d Stocks of other companies owned include 18,900 shares of common stock and 
5,400 shares Northwestcrn Fuel Co. pref. stock and 7,513 shares Metropolitan Coal 
Co. common stock. Of the above, 5,000 shares of M. C. Co. stock and 18,000 of 
the N. W. F. Co. common stock, together with $6,500,000 1st and ref. M. bonds, 
Bre pew by Equitable Trust Co. of New York, trustee, as collateral for converti- 

e 6s. 

e After deducting $88,392 adjustments for previous years. 


The above new mines in Pennsylvania and in West Virginia 
are additional development of lands that have been owned by 
your company for a number of years, thus bringing these into 
development, and at the same time giving your company the 
benefit of an entirely new transportation company, which, 
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together with the new equipment the Western Maryland R.R. 
is buying to take care of this development, should largely 
augment the past tonnage from these fields. 

Bonds, Ete.—The aggregate outstanding bonded debt of the 
company is $34,657,000, exclusive of $1,067,000 5% first and 
refunding mortgage bonds held in treasury and $1,000,000 of 
bonds of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania R.R. Co., issued 
under its mortgage of Apr. 1, 1891. The securities in the 
sinking fund of this mortgage, with the annual accretions, 
will provide ample funds for retirement of the bonds at their 
maturity. Included in the above outstanding bonded debt are 
the $6,500,000 10-year 6% convertible secured gold bonds of 
1913, due Feb. 1, 1928, and the $7,000,000 2-year 7% [convert- 
ible] debenture bonds dated Feb. 1, 1915. Of the authorized 
issue of $40,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, dated 
Dec. 1, 1910, there have been issued: $11,403,000 which are 
included in the above amount of outstanding bonds and 
$9,754,000 are reserved to provide for the retirement of an 
equal amount of other bond issues of the company and its 
subsidiary companies, and which are included in the above 
amount of outstanding bonds. 


Coal Mined by the Company and Its Subsidiaries, by Divisions 


Maryland W. Va. Penna. Mill Cr. Elkhorn Total Gross Net Tons 
1915... 2,020,841 4,648,285 1,717,399 537,522 1,542,367 10,466,414 11,722,383 
1914... 1,992,342 4,160,041 1,777,355 495,950 1,136,827 9,562,515 10,710,017 
1913... 2,127,131 4,656,640 1,743,536459,202 973,302 9,959,811 11,154,989- 
1912... 2,162,996 4,576,484 1,748,091 522,900 228,011 9,238,482 10,347,100 


The coal mined by lessees in the Maryland, West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
divisions aggregated 479,479 net tons, against 537,568 in 1914. 


Note—For previous annual report of the company see Vol. 
8, p. 788. 


United Coal Corporation 


In connection with an issue of $700,000 first-mortgage 6% 
serial gold bonds, this company makes the following state- 
ment: 

Purpose of Issue—The proceeds wii (a) retire the unpaid 
balance, $299,500, of the first-mortgage bonds, issued under 
its mortgage dated 1910; (b) will retire the issue of $250,000: 
two-year notes, dated Aug. 1, 1915, and (c) will provide work- 
ing capital and additional funds for expansion of its business. 
The two issues above mentioned are being called for payment 
as of July 1, 1916, and Aug. 1, 1916, respectively, so this issue 
will be secured by an absolute first mortgage. Of the un- 
issued balance of first-mortgage bonds $50,000 may be issued 
to provide additional working capital, the remainder to reim- 
burse the company for 662% of the actual cost of permanent 
additions, : 


Property—Consists of nearly 4,900 acres of coal land in 
Franklin County, Illinois, of which over 4,000 acres are not 
yet worked. The company operates two fully equipped mines,. 
one of which, with a daily capacity of 2,500 tons, has been 
in operation since 1906. The second, completed in 1912, has. 
a capacity of 4,000 tons. Based on engineers’ reports during 
the past few years, the actual physical value of our property 
is in excess of $1,700,000. ' 


Earnings—For the three years ending Apr. 1, 1916, the 
net earnings from operation of property, including our selling 
organization, C. M. Moderwell & Co., have averaged over four 
times the intorest charges on the present issue, after deducting 
depreciation on plant and equipment. 


Sinking Fund—Four and one-half cents per ton on coal 
mined must be paid to the trustee monthly. This sinking 
fund is irrevocably pledged to the payment of these bonds 
at maturity. In case the amount for any one year is greater 
than the amount of bonds due, the surplus must be used in 
retiring additional bonds. On the basis of 4%c. per ton, the 
present issue will be paid off before half the present property 
is exhausted. 


Organization and Management—The company is still in 
the hands of the original owners. The output is sold exclu- 
sively by C. M. Moderwell & Co., the entire capital stock of 
which company is owned by the corporation. The company’s 
product is sold over a territory including Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and the Illinois Central railroads. 
serve the properties, 
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UnrsnvAXUUUCUAAOSNOSEUSUNNOSUSORERRNUOLAGACANE MUU OOUO NUR AUAAANNEA ANNAN 


Has any man ever re- 
ceived all that he thought 
was coming to him? It 
doesn’t require an excess 
of brain matter to decide 
what we really want. But 
who ever stops to con- 
sider what the other man 
wants? For example, mine owners and man- 
agers often forget that their employees “‘want 
the earth” just as badly as they do. 


If every man would take a few minutes each 
day to say to the fellow just below him, 
“Friend, we’re both trying to do the best we 
can, and while I haven’t much time to help 
you along, I’ll promise not to take advantage 
of you,” there would be quite a different feel- 
ingin the world. Strange as it may seem, most 
people could make that exact statement with- 
out stretching their conscience or drawing on 
their imagination. 


Human 
Kindness 
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One tremendous factor of 
expense in mining is the 
capital tied up in stocks 





Old and repair parts. Many 
commissaries are filled 
Stock with things that will 


eee. hnever, be used.. How of- 

ten the storehouse con- 
tains two or three different brands of the same 
size and general class of packings—perhaps 
double the amount of material necessary to 
carry if packings were standardized! ‘This is 
caused by permitting smooth salesmen to 
come into too close contact with the under 
officials at the mine instead of having them 
confine their efforts to the central purchasing 
agent’s office. 


Here’s how one large company salvaged its 
old stock: It was found that a certain store 
should be closed. ‘The entire stock was trans- 
ferred to the other company stores. ‘The com- 
missary managers kicked loud and long, but 
had to take the goods, which were immediately 
displayed and offered at tempting prices. ‘This 


PT 


old stock, which was still good, was quickly 
gobbled up at the bargain prices. The general 
manager of the company was delighted and 
immediately ordered a general house cleaning 
in all the stores. It would be wrong to tell how 
much was found; suffice it to say that the 
whole organization was awakened, and the 
result was a determination to do business with 
as little stock as was necessary to conduct suc- 
cessful operations. 


Any mine manager can try the plan. 


are guaranteed. 
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None of us really want to 


camps are barren of na- 
ture’s cheapest and best 
ornament. Is this be- 
cause the people don’t 
like trees or because the company doesn’t 
think they are worth while? 


It’s a good omen, however, that gardens are 
becoming more frequent. In fact, some com- 
panies have gone so far as to employ agricul- 
turists to teach people how to plant and care 
for a garden. But here’s a tip: There can be 
no success with the garden idea until the indi- 
vidual plots are fenced. 


And speaking of trees and gardens, there’s 
another subject worth mentioning that’s just 
as beneficial and even more essential—bath- 
tubs. How many mine officials would like to 
give up running water and baths in their 
houses? Are coal miners different from other 
people? Does anyone think that the man who 
digs coal would rather wash in a tin bucket? 
Company bathhouses can’t be used by the 
miners’ families. 


Home is still the abode of the heart—not 
just a place to change one’s clothes. Is there 
such a thing as a mine camp in a grove of trees, 
with a bathtub in every house and a fenced 
garden in the rear? Let’s hear of it if there is. 


Bathtubs 
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Trees, live in a place where there 
' e d | are no trees and call it 
: araens | home. Yet, sad to re- 
and late, hundreds of coal 
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Timber Waste in Coal Mines 
By Forney L. ParkKer* 


Conservation of forests has long agitated the public, 
and it is a terrible thing to contemplate this world with- 
out wood. And yet if all the timber which is wasted 
in mining alone were saved it would be a material help. 

Trees which have attained their maturity only after 
years of careful attention on the part of nature are cut 
down hastily, sawed into lengths and in a few hours or 
days are unloaded at coal mines in different parts of the 
country. ‘These props are then placed in the mine, and 
perhaps before very long, because of a squeeze which 
destroys only a relatively small part of the prop, are 
‘discarded and laid by as of no further value. It is 
this timber that should be utilized again, for if it is taken 
outside, a small saw can rip up the smaller pieces into 
slabs and wedges, which are always in demand at mines. 

Kyen timber that is not fit for the sawmill need not be 
wasted, but may be burned and the ashes sold for potash. 

Again with kindling wood selling for fancy prices in 
the cities, would it not pay the coal companies to save 
the short ends found on every timber bank, split them 
up into uniform sizes and ship to the larger towns. 

It is quite true that much old timber is used for block- 
ing in the mine, but a visit to any rock bank at the colliery 
will usually show an immense amount of timber which 
is slowly rotting away. 

So it is not simply a matter of sentiment, but the strict- 
est economy that should encourage us to “spare that 
tree” a little longer. 


What Have You im Your Mime- 
Supply House? 


If there was ever a time when it was the duty of a 
mine superintendent to see that his stock of mining 
stores and repair parts was carefully looked after or 
when a mine storekeeper had the chance of his hfe to 
make good on the job, that time is certainly now. 

Every day at hundreds of mining plants the lack of 
foresight in failing to anticipate requirements of mining 
material is being bewailed—if the language of irate 
mining men can be called such; or the genius in the 
shape of a superintendent or storekeeper who possessed 
foresight is being praised and rewarded. ‘That super- 
intendent who had to suspend operations a few days and 
beg for certain repair parts is busy explaining his case, 
while that other boss who ordered a six months’ supply 
instead of the customary two or three is watching his 
mine run while he makes his storekeeper work up a 
memorandum of those materials which are likely to go 
still higher in price and get altogether too scarce for 
comfort. 

I repeat, for it cannot hurt, there was never such a time 
for superintendents and mine storekeepers to capitalize 
foresight. Certain commodities necessary to mine opera- 
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tions have been jumping in price like the proverbial 
cat. Real deliveries are becoming more and more difficult 
to obtain. Without the continuous application of fore- 
sight, hindsight will be in too-marked evidence at far 
too many mining plants. 

Just the other day I ran across two mine storekeepers. 
One, in reply to the usual, “How are tricks?” said, 
“Why, I have only one—to write no order for less than 
a six months’ supply.” He was a pretty wise storekeeper, 
too; at least his superintendent said so. The other one 
delighted himself as well as the local manager, who was 
showing me around, by calling my attention to the fact 
that he had purchased so much of this at a certain 
price and had enough of so and so, which had advanced 
30 per cent. in value since he got it in, to last the 
plant at least ten months. These were live-wire store- 
keepers. There are others who haven’t used that old 
bean to such good advantage and who are not in high 
favor at headquarters. 

I might mention hundreds of articles used around a 
coal mine that are becoming harder to purchase every 
day—lots of them are absolutely essential. You can 
find all of them in the advertising columns of Coal Age. 
Of course, you know already that when you order certain 
supplies, which you may need in three weeks, you'll be 
lucky to get them in six or eight weeks. I might remind 
you, for example, that white paper such as this is printed 
on may not be white six months from now and certain 
colors of paper may be impossible to obtain. 

Seriously, it is up to those who follow the mining 
game to canvass their plant requirements with diligent 
care. If you have such a storekeeper as I have mentioned, 
freeze onto him. He will make some money for you in 
the next year or two, and you can’t afford to let him get 
away. : 

To those managers and storekeepers who are not quite 
alive to the present situation, I would say earnestly, trim 
your lamps and look over your stocks, and above all do 
not forget that foresight is ahead of hindsight and is 
100 per cent. more efficient. 


Improving the Power 
By W. °F. Suore* 


At a certain mine plant in east Tennessee two direct- 
current generators were installed. These were of 200 
kw. and 100 kw. capacity respectively and operated on sep- 
arate circuits, each at 250 volts. The machines were of 
different makes, and the management had been advised 
that they could not be made to operate satisfactorily in 
parallel. The switchboard was, however, wired for par- 
allel operation, and attempts had been made to run the 
generators in this manner, but had been given up as fail- 
ures. 

The positive copper line consisted of four 0000 wires for 
a distance of 3,000 ft., then three 0000 wires for an addi- 
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tional 4,000 ft., and two 0000 wires for still another 1,000 
ft. From this point the supply lines led to several cross 
entries, the farthest inby point being about 11,000 ft. 
from the switchboard. 

The negative line consisted of two 30-lb. rails well- 
bonded with 0000 flexible compressed terminal bonds and 
in addition one 0000 copper wire for a distance of 7,000 
ft. This made a good circuit—in fact, considerably 
better than the average to be found in small mines. 

On taking charge of the plant, I began to study condi- 
tions. and experiment on the generators in order to get 
them to operate successfully in parallel. The large gen- 
erator hogged the load, so I connected a shunt across the 
series field and tried different sizes of wire until I got 
the generator to give nearly the same voltage as the small 
machine for the different loadings. I used for this pur- 
pose 150 ft. of No. 2 insulated wire, this being approxi- 
mately the same length as the series-field coil. 

This made the large generator hog the load still more, 
so I added resistance to the positive cable running from 
the series-field terminal to the switchboard. First, by way 
of experiment I added 40 ft. of 0000 wire, cutting this off 
until I had the proper resistance and the load equalized 
between the generators. I calculated the equivalent of 
this resistance in 500,000 cire.mil cable and found it to be 
90 ft. plus the old cable, making a total of 110 ft. of this 
size of conductor. This cable was installed, and the gen- 
erators now operate in parallel readily. 

There are other ways of arriving at the solution of such 
a problem as this, but the method I pursued can be fol- 
lowed by anyone, a lack of data and instruments on one 
of the generators causing me to adopt this plan. German- 
silver wire or an iron log-cabin resistance can be used 
for providing the shunt and the resistance in the positive 
cable. 

The governors of the engines are set so that they speed 
up about 2 per cent. on full load, which, with the 10 per 
cent. compounding, gives 300 volts at the switchboard. 
This arrangement with the combined copper circuit gives 
fair voltage throughout the mine and, furthermore, ren- 
ders the load more uniform. 

The load consists of five gathering motors, three haul- 
age locomotives and two mining machines. The condi- 
tions are now considered good for direct-current distribu- 
tion, but it is realized that as soon as the load increases 
25 per cent. or more, it will be necessary to change over 
to alternating current for transmitting the power to the 
face of the workings. 

Armature troubles with locomotives at this mine had 
been bad. These consisted of the melting of solder in the 
connections of the coil leads to the segments of the com- 
mutator, also a number of open circuits and a few burn- 
outs. I found the melting of solder to be due to low 
voltage and excessive brush pressure, heavier springs hay- 
ing been substituted on the brushes and these being 
screwed down as tight as possible in an effort to stop 
sparking. The substitution of lighter, or standard 
springs on the brush holders and the improved power con- 
ditions stopped this trouble immediately. 

The open circuits I found to be due to the shells of the 
commutators being loose on the armature shait, the lateral 
play of the commutator breaking the coil leads; while 
the burnouts were due to a combination of the foregoing, 
in which short-circuits were formed between the segments 
or in the coils themselves. 
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- With the aforementioned changes and careful supervi- 
sion we now have no difficulty, while formerly it was noth- 
ing but trouble. Consequently my advice to anyone hay- 
ing motor or power troubles is, do not accept them as 
necessary evils. By proper study a satisfactory solution 
may be found. 


Solving a Difficult Problem 


Some years ago I was employed at a mine where the 
grades ran from 5 to 15 per cent. We had driven down 
on about an 8-per cent. grade to open a small block of 
coal. This was not large enough to permit driving at 
such an angle as to allow us to use the 13-ton locomotive, 
which was well able to handle more coal than was then 
produced for it. A horse could pull only one load of 
coal at a time up the grade, and it was desirable to get 
approximately 150 cars per day from this opening. Con- 
ditions also were such that a hoist to haul the coal up 
the hill could not be secured, and it therefore became 
necessary to devise some means of getting the coal out. 
The accompanying sketch illustrates how this was done. 


Main Motor Road 
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SKETCH SHOWING HOW THE CARS WERE HANDLED 


The main haulage road coming in was slightly up- 
grade. When the locomotive came in with a trip of 
empties, eight would be cut off and dropped through the 
chute A by a boy. These would be brought to a stop 
at the cutthrough B. This cutthrough contained a cable 
guide pulley, or sheave, at either end. A 34-in. wire 
rope would be attached to the cars in the parallel head- 
ing, and these would be lowered, dragging the rope with 
them down to the point H, or the empty track. 

The rope would then be changed to the loads standing 
at F', or upon the full track. When the locomotive re- 
turned with the trip of full cars, the other end of the 
rope would be hooked to the side of the locomotive at the 
point B, and 8 to 10 cars would be hauled up the hill 
till they cleared the switch at D, where they would be 
stopped, dropped back and taken out at the chute C. It 
only required about 5 minutes for the locomotive to make 
the run out with the rope, back in and take the trip out 
from the point C, and couple up to the rest of the trip. 

We followed this method of haulage for a long time, 
or until the work got too much for the locomotive, secur- 
ing 150 cars per day. In the meantime, a hoist was 
released from another portion of the mine and put in 
position for pulling these cars out of this section. 
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Panel Room-and-Pillar 
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By A. G. Horrock* 





SYNOPSIS—The success of any coal operation 
depends on the simplicity and efficiency of the 
methods and apparatus employed. The scheme of 
mining here described permits of a high degree of 
concentration, requires only a small amount of 
narrowwork, and secures large output. 





The modification of the “old reliable” room-and-pillar 
method of mining here described offers all the advantages 
of panel mining and at the same time greatly reduces 
the necessary amount of entry driving and other narrow- 
work. A large daily output, with a maximum of con- 
centration, is obtained from the small area developed. 

Experience has demonstrated that the success of any 
coal-mining plant today depends to a great extent on the 
general simplicity and efficiency of the equipment used 
both above and below ground. This is especially true with 
regard to the underground operations and where it is diffi- 
cult to obtain a high degree of efficiency on the part of 
day men, drivers and haulage hands. 

When these conditions prevail there is little doubt that 
this difficulty is due in a large measure to the fact that 
these mines are producing a comparatively small daily 
output for the amount of development work done. \ 

When the development is not uniform some parts of the 
mine advance rapidly and become more 


the others, which are made narrow, say 9 or 10 ft. wide 
in a 6-ft. seam. 

By this arrangement serious interference with the intake 
air current by the piston-like action of a rapidly moving 
locomotive and trip is avoided, and the velocity of the 
air current on the haulage road is reduced and carries 
less dust. 

The distance at which each pair of cross-entries is 
turned off the main entries will depend on local conditions, 
mainly with respect to the nature of the roof, with a 
view to keeping open the panel its entire width without 
difficulty, and also on the number of rooms and pillars 
it is desired to work within the panel in order to secure 
a required daily output. 

The width of the pillars to be left for the purpose 
of protecting the main and cross-entries will be deter- 
mined by the usual means, such as the thickness and 
nature of the cover and the physical character and thick- 
ness of the coal bed itself. 

These factors will of course affect the width of the 
rooms and pillars in the panel, but to a much less extent, 
owing to the extremely short period that they must stand, 
quick extraction of the coal being one of the greatest 
advantages of this scheme. 

Fig. 1 also shows the general direction of air currents 
on the main and cross-entries and where it enters and 
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Fig. 1 is a plan showing the gen- 
eral development of the mine. Three 
main entries are driven on the butt, 
the cross-entries being driven in pairs and on the face 
of the seam. It will be seen that two of the main entries 
are used as intake airways, the one to the left being also 
used as a traveling way, while the center one is the main 
haulage road. 

The one to the right is the main return aircourse 
and may be driven with a larger cross-sectional area than 


FIG. 1. 
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GENERAL PLAN SHOWING SYSTEM OF DEVELOPMENT 


leaves a panel. The ventilation is arranged and dis- 
tributed so that each panel has a separate current of air 
which can be easily controlled and regulated to meet re- 
quirements. 

Few openings are driven through the pillars flanking 
the cross-entries and connecting with the panel, these 
being only necessary to accommodate haulage and ventila- 
tion as the panel advances section by section, while along 
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the main entries an unbroken pillar is maintained between 
each pair of cross-entries. 

By these arrangements a panel can be readily and effec- 
tively sealed up in case of fire or any other cause that 
would demand such a step, permanent stoppings being 
put in immediately following the progress of the worked- 
out portion of the panel. 

Fig. 2 is a plan of the first right panel and shows in 
detail the general methods adopted in advancing a panel. 
The arrangement of the ventilation and 
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to the work along and immediately adjacent to the main 
and cross-entries. Thus the expense of driving and main- 
taining butt entries usual in developing a room-and-pillar 
mine is eliminated. 

After pillar drawing is commenced in a panel the 
action of the roof must be carefully watched. It is highly 
important that a good roof break be obtained as early as 
possible and the remaining pillars be relieved of excessive 
roof pressure. If this is not accomplished in a proper 
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the panel, all the face rooms are started 

together, being turned off the inby butt room, and are 
continued until through on the next pair of butt rooms, 
which are turned off in pairs at any desired distance apart, 
say from 200 to 500 ft., as conditions may demand. 

The starting of these butt rooms is so timed that they 
are connected before the face rooms advance far enough 
to break through. The first two face rooms on each side 
of the panel are also driven together, and are kept well 
in advance so that this will be accomplished. As the 
first section of rooms is completed the room switches are 
moved forward to the inby butt room of the next pair, 
and the next section of rooms is begun in the same manner 
as before. 

At the same time switches are laid in the outby butt 
room of the second pair and connected to the room tracks 
previously used. Pillar drawing is started at the back 
end of the panel, retreating in the same direction and at 
the same time that the rooms are advancing. 

The panel is then in full operation. The face-room 
pillars are drawn back until reduced to stumps. In the 
meantime the face rooms have advanced forward another 
section and the pillar switches are moved up to the 
outby butt room of the next pair. Pillar drawing is con- 
tinued, beginning again at the stumps where it was 
stopped, and the coal is taken out through the new rooms 
just completed in the same way as before. 

Owing to the extremely short time that both face and 
butt rooms are kept open, all crosscuts can be driven room 
width, the face room crosscuts being staggered. Room 
necks are unnecessary. 

By this method narrowwork throughout the mine is 
reduced to a minimum, as all yardage costs are confined 


manner and at a proper time there is great danger of 
having a squeeze or creep, which would seriously interfere 
with the successful operation of this system. 

However, once this danger period is passed, there should 
be no fear of any similar trouble, and this period is en- 
countered only once in each panel. Again, the long uni- 
form fracture line offered by a long face line of retreat- 
ing pillars will materially assist in obtaining the desired 
results. 

To achieve the highest measure of success it is essential 
that the rooms and pillars be the correct width, so that the 
roof weight may be utilized in the extraction of the pillars 
without entailing any undue difficulty in holding the 
rooms open the required length of time. The length of 
room is also important, as this will largely determine the 
cost of tracklaying in a panel with respect to moving the 
room switches from time to time. 

Haulage is simplified and shortened. The coal from 
half the number of rooms and pillars is taken out at one 
side of the panel, while that from the other half is hauled 
to the other side. The output of the panel being divided, 
it can be handled much easier. 

Loads are gathered to a convenient point in the first ad- 
vance face room on each side of the panel, and heavier 
track steel suitable for the haulage motor is maintained 
in these rooms. The motor entering at the head of a 
trip of empties backswitches to the position shown and 
picks up the loaded trip with a clear road out and without 
loss of time. Furthermore, it is at the head of the loaded 
trip. 

Single track only is required and the expense of con- 
structing partings is saved. When the retreating pillars 
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have reached a point which makes the present haulage 
slant no longer available for this purpose, the one ahead is 
used. 

In estimating the daily tonnage of a panel much will of 
course depend on the number of working places obtain- 
able. This again, as stated before, will depend on local 
conditions with respect to the seam and adjacent strata. 
With favorable conditions, and where the cover is not 
thick, the pillars may be reduced in width to mere ribs 
10 or 15 ft. wide, thus materially increasing the number 
of men placed within a panel and the daily tonnage ob- 
tainable therefrom. 

For example, Fig. 2 shows a panel with 19 face rooms, 
4 butt rooms and 18 pillars in operation. All face rooms 
are shown 20 ft. wide, with a 30-ft. pillar. Assuming 
the rooms are machine mined, and all pillar coal to be 
hand mined, one loader is allowed to each room, or two 
men working together clean up a room in one day. The 
next room meanwhile is mined and shot down ready for 
the next day. 

In a 6-ft. seam each room when shot down will give 
from 24 to 28 tons of coal, and taking an average of, say, 
12 tons per loader, this gives for the total amount of 
room coal 276 tons from 23 loaders. 


PILLARS RETREAT AS THE Rooms ADVANCE 


It is essential that the pillars retreat at the same rate 
that the rooms advance. ‘This will require two miners on 
each pillar loading 9 or 10 tons per man, or an average of 
18 tons per day from each pillar, and requiring a: total 
of 36 miners. This makes a total daily tonnage from one 
panel of 324 + 276 = 600 tons from 59 men. 

These figures are not excessive by any means. With the 
advantage to the drivers of an extremely short haul and 
the use of a 2-ton mine car, the output could probably be 
materially improved upon. In addition, there is easily 
sufficient entry coal to bring up the total output of the 
four panels shown developed in: Fig. 1 to a daily pro- 
duction of more than 2,500 tons. 

The foregoing scheme will compare favorably with any 
of the present-day methods of mining coal by the room- 
and-pillar system. Concentration, quick development, 
safety, economy and efficiency are probably realized as 
fully as is possible and practicable with any known 
method. 

If it is desirable that a certain output be secured in a 
shorter time than is provided for in Fig. 1, it can be 
accomplished by turning off the first pairs of cross-entries, 
both to the right and left, and at suitable distances allow- 
ing the opening up of sections of, say, 10 rooms and 9 
pillars next to the outcrop and on each side of the main 
entries. 

These, worked on the face and in exactly the same 
manner as the rooms shown in the panels, will provide a 
respectable daily tonnage while the main entries are being 
developed for the first panels right and left and will not 
interfere with the method of ventilation to be established 
later. Nor will these sections endanger or interfere in 
any way with future developments of the mine. 

In the foreging method it is important that ample 
pillars be left to protect the main and cross-entries, espe- 
cially where the cover consists of beds of sandstone which 
are not easily broken, so that if a squeeze occurs within a 
panel it is confined to that part of the mine and can be 
readily controlled. 
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Permanent tracks are required only along the main 
and cross-entries, these being the only roadways it is neces- 
sary to maintain both for haulage and ventilation. 

The cost of timbering and repair work generally is 
reduced to a minimum. ‘Thorough organization with a 
view to attaining a high degree of efficiency for both 
workmen and equipment may be effected, while the maxi- 
mum recovery of pillar coal consistent with safety is pos- 
sible. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Broker’s Right to Commissign—A broker's right to com- 
mission for negotiating a sale of coal is not affected by his 
employer’s unexplained failure to deliver the fuel. (Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Kaylor vs. Davy Pocahontas Coal 
Co., 87 Southeastern Reporter, 549.) : 


Discrimination in Coal Freight Rates—An order of a state 
railroad commission allowing a railway company to charge 
freight rates for hauling its own coal over its own road and 
to participate in a division of a through rate for so doing is 
invalid as permitting unjust discrimination. (Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals, Rio Grande & Eagle Pass Railway Co. vs. Rail- 
road Commission of Texas, 175 Southwestern Reporter, 1,116.) 


Expert Testimony in Personal Injury Cases—In a suit for 
death of an employee caused by a fall of slate plaintiff was 
entitled to the benefit of the testimony of a mining expert 
giving an opinion as to the safety of the place where the 
accident occurred and as to whether proper means were us2d 
to support the roof. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Walsh vs. W. P. Rend Collieries Co.,; 228 Federal Reporter, 
311.) 


Liability for Subsidence of Surface—As between the owner 
of a mine and his lessee, the one who takes out coal with- 
out leaving proper support for the surface is liable for dam- 
ages to the owner of the surface if the surface subsides. The 
damages recoverable in such cases are measured by the ex- 
cess of the value of the surface immediately before the sub- 
sidence over its value immediately afterward. (Indiana Su- 
preme Court, Bales vs. Jackson Hill Coal and Coke Co., 108 
Northeastern Reporter, 962.) 


Guaranty of Quality of Coal Soid—The New Jersey statute 
to the effect that on sale of a specified article under its trade 
name there is no implied warranty as to its fitness for any 
particular purpose is applicable to a sale of “Ralphton Smoke- 
less Coal.” If the fuel conforms to that name, the seller can- 
not be held liable for any defect in quality, in the absence of 
an express warranty. (New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals, Quemahoning Coal Co. vs. Sanitary Earthenware 
Specialty Co., 95 Atlantic Reporter, 986.) 


Royalties Under Mining Leases—If the language of a coal 
mining lease be ambiguous as to the lessee’s liability for 
royalties, it will be interpreted according to any practical 
construction which the parties may have placed upon it in 
their mutual dealings. The fact that a lessee did not formally 
surrender his lease after exhausting the minable coai’ and 
continued to use the shaft on the leased premises in remoy- 
ing coal from adjoining lands did not subject him to liability 
for the minimum annual royalty fixed by the lease, the lease 
reserving to the lessee the right to abandon it any time on ac- 
count of thinness of coal. (Indiana Appellate Court, Under- 
wood vs. Vandalia Coal Co., 111 Northeastern Reporter, 329.) 


Assumption of Risk by Miner—An experienced adult miner 
assumes all obvious and appreciated risks of injury by con- 
tinuing at work under them, and promises to him that props 
will be furnished him or that other steps will be taken toward 
making the place safe will not excuse his remaining at work 
in the presence of known danger. (West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, Burton vs. War Eagle Coal Co., 87 South- 
eastern Reporter, 547.) But a miner does not assume the risk 
of injury resulting from his employer’s violation of a statutory 
duty to provide an ample supply of timbers and to cause the 
same to be delivered on the pit car as near as practicable to 
the place where the same are to be used. The New Mexico 
statute which makes it a penal offense for a miner to know- 
ingly remain in an unsafe place in a mine does not prohibit 
a miner from remaining in a room which has an unsafe roof 
so long as he remains from beneath the unsafe place. (New 
Mexico Supreme Court, Melkusch vs. Victor American Fuel 
Co., 155 Pacific Reporter, 727.) 
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Lulbricati« 
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By Gsrorce R. RownLanp* 





SYNOPSIS—An efficient wire rope lubricant 
must be free from constituents which will attack 
the rope, must remain pliable under all weather 
conditions, must not evaporate nor be soluble in 
water, must be chemically inert so far as mine 
acids are concerned, must be of such a nature as 
to penetrate between all wires, strands and core, 
must not decompose, must be highly adhesive, 
must not harden or peel, and must be capable of 
a considerable degree of liquefaction. The same 
lubricant should be used both in rope manufacture 
and operation, 





Wire rope is an appliance well adapted to a multitude 
of uses. Adaptability in an engineering sense implies 
both economy and safety. The trend of evolution has 
practically eliminated the hemp rope in mine hoisting 
operation, since wire rope excels in economy and efficiency 
because of its length of life under heavy duty and because 
of its superiority in strength per unit of cross-section. 

Wire rope deteriorates with use, but not with age when 
properly cared for; but the rate of deterioration depends 
in large measure upon the character of the metal used, 
the construction of the rope, the diameter of the drums, 
sheaves and pulleys over which it operates, and to a still 
greater degree upon how it is lubricated. A rope may 
be made with great accuracy and meet every specification 
that human ingenuity can devise, but if not properly 
protected from the elements which may attack its con- 
stituent parts, value and the desired economy cannot be 
secured. Consequently, the protection and lubrication of 
wire ropes are of much importance. This applies to 
cables lying idle as well as to those in service, since rust 
destroys as effectively as hard work. 


LUBRICATION GOVERNS LENGTH OF LIFE 


The question of efficient lubrication has recently 
assumed a position of considerable importance in the 
minds of wire rope manufacturers and purchasers. This 
in the case of the manufacturers is largely because of 
the purchaser’s demand, in many instances, of a guarantee 
in regard to the performance and the life of the rope. 
The manufacturer may use the best technical knowledge 
at his disposal and be extremely careful in selecting the 
material which goes into his product, but he cannot be 
expected to estimate beforehand the rapid and varying 
degrees of deterioration of the rope when it is in the hands 
of the user, who it often happens does not fully appreciate 
that conservation of the life of the cable is entirely 
under his direction. Even the most perfect rope can be 
used under such severe conditions and with such lack of 
attention that it will have a short life, while one of much 
inferior quality, used under the same conditions of service 
but carefully taken care of in the way of lubrication, will 
outlive the higher grade rope. This is common knowledge 
among all rope users and manufacturers. The whole 
matter rests upon the efficiency and suitability of the 
lubricant employed. 





*17 Battery Place, New York City. 


A careful investigation of all steel cables used in mine 
service has shown that no two manufacturers are using 
the same grade of lubricant, and an analysis of the 
materials most commonly employed and recommended for 
this class of work shows that tar, graphite and other 
fillers are used in large proportions, this no doubt for 
the purpose of developing heavy, adhesive mixtures, which 
are commonly sold under the names of “rope shield,” 
“rope dressing” and “protectors.” Such materials have 
the effect of only partially protecting the external parts 
of the rope, and at low temperatures will crack and peel. 
This may be noticeable only in spots, but it has the effect 
of permitting the deteriorating elements to attack the 
internal portions of the cable, and instances are not in- 
frequent of ropes suddenly breaking while the visible 
wires show no signs of deterioration. It is invariably 
found upon examination in such cases that the internal 
wires have perished by corrosion. 

In some instances ordinary black oil, or what is com- 
monly known as “waste oil,” is used. Both of these 
materials are worthless as a rope lubricant, as neither 
will cling to the outer surfaces, penetrate to the core, nor 
resist the effects of moisture or other damaging elements. | 
Where such materials are used, frequent applications are 
necessary ; and owing to their characteristics, they afford 
no lubrication to sheaves, drums and pulleys, and are 
either thrown off or evaporated within a few hours after 
being applied, thus leaving the rope at the mercy of the 
elements and of frictional wear. ; 

Many high-grade and expensive greases have been used 
which perhaps by laboratory analysis are shown to possess 
the qualifications necessary for resisting the effects of 
moisture and chemicals, but which on account of the high 
speed at which ropes are often run and the consequent 
stress and vibration to which they are subjected are 
readily thrown off and at no period after application 


_ afford more than a temporary protection to the external 


surfaces of the rope. 

It rarely occurs nowadays that the full efficiency of a 
rope is developed, owing to service conditions requiring it 
to come into contact with water containing deteriorating 
elements which have the effect of quickly producing corro- 
sion and consequent brittleness of the wires. Furthermore, 
the higher the carbon content of the metal the more 
susceptible are the wires to this corrosion. 

A series of practical tests conducted by a number of 
high-grade technical men under the: supervision of the 
writer has demonstrated that the use of a poor or unsuit- 
able lubricant will often do more to lessen the durability 
of a rope than using no lubricant at all and that the cost 
of a lubricant that will meet all operating conditions 
is trifling as compared with the saving which its use 
makes possible. 

An efficient wire rope lubricant must be free from 
any material that will attack the constituent parts of the 
rope, must remain soft and pliable under all atmospheric 
conditions and must not be subject to evaporation. It 
must be insoluble in water, so as to prevent water from 
coming into direct contact with the surfaces of the rope, 
and must be unaffected by water heavily charged with 
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chemicals which are encountered in mine operation, It 
must be of such a nature that it will penetrate between 
the wires in the strands and between strands to the core 
of the rope, preserving the latter as well as the metal 
which surrounds it. It must not be subject to decomposi- 
tion under the severest conditions of wear, and must 
possess great adhesiveness, so that it cannot be thrown off 
by any force. It.must be a material that will not harden 
nor peel, either through too frequent application, as is 
often the case, or under low temperatures, and must be of 
such a nature as to permit of its being liquefied to a 
consistency to permit of application being made while 
quite thin. 

In addition to meeting these requirements, the lubricant 
used for wire ropes should possess characteristics which 
permit of its showing equal efficiency as a lubricant for 
sheave wheels, drums, pulleys or other machine elements 
over which ropes are likely to be passed. And to secure 
the greatest degree of efficiency this same material should 
be used to lubricate each wire in the strand and to 
saturate the core during the process of manufacture, as 
it often occurs that with the use of one material in the 
manufacture and another after the rope has been put 
into service, the two being of decidedly different nature, 
no lubrication can be effected on account of one material 
preventing the other from adhering or penetrating to 
the interior of the rope. 


Init1AL Lusprication Is Important 


Too little attention has been given to the initial 
lubrication of wire ropes, particularly as regards proper 
saturation of the hemp core. It has been the general 
practice to pass the hemp center through the lubricant 
used at the time the rope is laid up. When applied in 
this manner, the greater part of the lubricant is forced 
out between the strands and, in the case of some grades of 
lubricants, drips entirely away from the external surfaces. 
The object of inserting the hemp center is to increase 
the flexibility of the rope, and the deterioration of this 
element has the same effect as the deterioration of the 
material surrounding it. If the hemp center is thoroughly 
lubricated before being inserted into the rope, it will 
act as a container of the lubricant and will assist in 
distributing it to all parts of the cable; also, if the proper 
lubricant is periodically appled it will penetrate and 
maintain the hemp center as a continuous lubricator. 


A Goop MeretHop or APPLICATION 


Another important feature in connection with wire 
rope lubrication which has not as a rule received proper 
consideration is the method of application. In some 
instances the lubricant is poured onto the rope either at 
the sheave wheel or at the drum; in other instances it 
is applied with a brush. Both of these methods are crude 
and wasteful. The proper way to apply the lubricant is 
to use a split box of sufficient dimensions to permit of 
its holding about 25 lb. of the lubricant to be used. This 
should be constructed with a hole in the center large 
enough to permit of the passage of the largest rope in the 
mine, and when coating smaller cables an old rubber pump 
valve or a piece of ordinary burlap wrapped around the 
rope may be employed to act as a wiper and regulate the 
thickness of the application. These split boxes can be 
constructed so as to be used on either vertical or horizontal 
ropes. 
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The lubricant should be thoroughly liquefied in a metal 
container, and after it is poured into the split box the 
rope should be permitted to pass slowly through it. In 
this manner an economical and uniform application can 
always be made. Wherever possible, the external surfaces 
of the rope should be dry when the lubricant is applied. 

A series of practical demonstrations, carried out with 
the codveration of the manufacturers and users of wire 
ropes, has been made by the technical forces of the Texas 
Co. These demonstrations have covered the most severe 
conditions to be found in mine operations and have 
resulted in vindicating the contention of the firm of 
having produced a wire rope lubricant which will meet 
all of the requirements set forth in this article as being 
necessary for economical and efficient wire rope lubrica- 
tion. 


The Waste of Coal 


There is no denying the fact that there exists a waste 
of coal. A vast amount of coal is left behind in the 
mine because under the present wasteful industrial system 
colliery companies make bigger profits by working the 
better beds. only. 

Prof. W. Bone, chairman of the committee of the 
British Association of Fuel Economy, says that the 
wastage represents about 25 per cent. of the coal 
produced. He urges that the coal ought to be brought 
up to the pit mouth and there transformed into useful 
forms of energy. He further shows that in his country 
52,000,000 tons of coal is used per year in power pro- 
duction at mines and factories, this being equivalent to 
5 lb. of coal per horsepower-hour. 

He declares that by using the best type of modern 
boilers and turbines the consumption need not have 
exceeded 2 lb. per horsepower-hour, and with gas pro- ' 
ducers and gas engines it could have been reduced to 
1 lb. per horsepower-hour. “Supposing that for power- 
raising purposes,” he adds, “we had been able to replace 
all the inefficient units with the most efficient, we should 
have saved 40,000,000 tons of that 52,000,000.” 

The agitation in favor of fuel economy is undoubtedly 
strong, and there are those who insist that a time limit 
should be fixed beyond which the wasteful beehive oven, 
for instance, should not be permitted. 
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ar Dumpers in Water Shipping 


By Scotr W. Linn* 





SY NOPSIS—It is important commercially that 
ships be loaded and unloaded as quickly as pos- 
sible. To accomplish this, car dumpers have been 
built which hoist a railroad car full of coal and 
tip it sidewise until its contents have been dis- 
charged into a chute leading to the ship or barge 
hold. With some machines cars may be thus 
dumped at the rate of nearly one per minute. 





As a general thing coal is mined a considerable dis- 
tance from where it is used as fuel, and must be carried 
from the mine to the consumer by whatever means are 
available.. The railroad of course enters into the trans- 
portation field as the largest factor. To many manu- 
facturing districts and centers of distribution this is 
the only means of shipping. 

It is customary, however, wherever practicable in long 
hauls to ship by water. The rapid increase in the quan- 


The first coal shipped by boat to Lake Superior was 
61 years ago, when less than 1,500 tons passed through 
the Soo. Loading and unloading was done mostly by 
shovel and wheelbarrow. About 15 years later the first 
coal for commercial purposes was shipped to Duluth. 
The banner year for coal shipping on the Great Lakes 
was 1913; but while there has been some falling off in 
1914 and 1915, these figures nevertheless show a marked 
increase over the tonnage of 10 years ago. 

It is the author’s intention to confine this paper to a 
description of car dumper plants and their accessories. 
For information necessary in the preparation of this ar- 
ticle and for the illustrations I am indebted to Mr. 
Monroe, of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Mr. 
Lovell, of the McMyler Interstate Co., and Mr. Hulett, 
of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 

There are many appliances for transferring coal from 
cars to boat and for retransferring it at the end of the 
voyage to storage yards or cars. One of the common 





WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN DUMPER AT SANDUSKY 


tity of ore and grain shipped from the Lake Superior 
district to the lower lake ports has correspondingly in- 
creased the shipment of coal and other Northwest-bound 
freight by boat on the return trip. It is a matter of 
no small commercial importance that as. little time as 
possible be consumed in loading as well as in unloading 
cargoes. The increase in the size of lake freighters has 
also been an important factor in the demand for rapid 
and efficient means of transferring cargo from car to boat, 
and vice versa. 

Coincident with the introduction of improved methods 
for handling coal, ore and other material came larger 
rolling stock on the railroads and larger boats for lake 
traffic. The development in the size of cars and vessels 
and a rapid increase in the consumption of fuel by the 
territory served by the upper lakes augmented the demand 
for improved means in cargo handling. 





*Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


McMYLER-INTERSTATE DUMPER AT CONNEAUT 


methods of transferring the coal from car to boat is by 
means of a machine known as a car dumper. ‘Twelve 
or more harbors where car dumpers are used are located 
at various points on Lake Erie. There are also at this 
time car-dumper plants at several ports along the Atlantic 
Coast. Several machines of this kind are in use in Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, making approximately 50 ma- 
chines in operation at present. 

One of the earliest car dumpers was built by Mr. Lind- 
sey about 25 years ago, and was erected in Cleveland. 
This was in use for several years. The machine stood 
45 or 50 ft. above the level of the dock, with an inclined 
approach for the entrance of the loaded cars and another 
incline at the opposite end of the machine for the dis- 
charge of the empties. Loaded cars were pulled or 
pushed up the grade to the machine, and were then turned 
over to dump the coal, brought back to a horizontal posi- 
tion and let down the outgoing track by power. 
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At about this time—whether a little earlier or later I 
am not informed—a car dumper was designed by G. H. 
Hulett, and was installed on the Lake Shore Ry. at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. Another was put in service on the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. at Fairport. These machines were 
so made that the car was tilted endwise, allowing the coal 
to discharge from the end of the car. This required a 
specially designed car with an end that was either re- 
movable or hinged. 

Another early type of car dumper carried a large cylin- 
der into which the car was pushed. This was hoisted and 
revolved so that the car was dumped over the side. Still 
another type turned the car over sidewise, dumping the 
coal into tubs, which were in turn hoisted and run out 
on a track and dumped into the hatchway of the boat. 


Capacities HAavrE INCREASED 


Lake freighters at the time car dumpers were first 
employed carried a cargo of from 500 to 800 tons, and 
freight cars were built for about 20 tons’ capacity. At 
the present time boats carrying 12,000 tons are common, 
while some are in use on the lakes with a cargo carrying 
capacity of 14,000 tons. Some railroad cars are built 
with a capacity of 90 tons, while a few roads are making 
provision for cars of 100 tons capacity each. 

The success of unloading coal by the car-dumper meth- 
od was indicated by the earlier machines. This led to 
the development of a dumper having a hoisting capacity 
of 170,000 Ib. and an operating speed under normally 
favorable conditions of 25 cars per hour. This size and 
capacity remained about the same until 1910. 

In selecting a location for an unloading plant it is 
of course essential to have the requisite harbor facilities. 
Usually a slip at right angles to the shore is provided 
for the boat while loading. In addition to harbor fa- 
cilities, it is of great importance to have a well arranged 
system of tracks for nearby storage of loaded cars and 
also sufficient yard tracks to receive a large number of 
empties. While general layouts vary greatly according 
to location, a short description of a rather complete track 
layout will illustrate the problem in general. 


THE ARRANGEMENT AT SouTH AMBOY 


At the South Amboy plant there are several slips ex- 
tending from 1,400 to 2,200 ft. at right angles to the 
river front. The piers between these slips at one time 
carried high trestles, from which drop-bottom cars were 
unloaded into boats. The trestles on one pier were re- 
moved and a car dumper erected on each side, one in 
1909 and one in 1910. The tracks were rearranged to 
suit the dumper plan. A general storage and classifica- 
tion yard is located at some distance from the immediate 
vicinity. Trains of loaded cars of the proper classifica- 
tion of coal are brought in as required. These are pushed 
over a hump about 1,800 ft. from the car dumper to serv- 
ice storage tracks on a grade varying between 1.4 per 
cent. and 1.8 per cent. toward the dumper. 

The loaded-car service tracks are about the same for 
each machine and are arranged right and left hand in 
reference to the pier, with the empty-car tracks on the 
lower level between, with a downgrade of 44 to 1 per 
cent. away from the dumper. 

The brakes are set on the loaded cars, which are left 
standing until required at the machine. When wanted, a 
car rider releases the brakes on the car nearest the un- 
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loading plant. This car then descends by gravity, pass- 
ing over the haulage-car pit to a stretch of level track 
about 175 ft. from the dumper. The haulage car, pig, 
mule, donkey, barney or groundhog—as it is variously 
termed by different operators—is a small car of proper 
design running on a narrow-gage track between the rails 
of the standard-gage track entering the loading end of 
the dumper. At the bottom of the grade leading to the 
dumper is a pit, into which the haulage car descends on 
a vertically curved track to a depth sufficient to take it 
entirely below the level of the main rails. 

The haulage car is controlled by the haulage engine 
and ascends the curved track to where the narrow-gage 
track is on a level with the main rails before engaging 
with the loaded car. The haulage car then pushes the 
loaded car up an incline with a grade of about 10 per 
cent. and onto the platen rail of the car dumper. The 
cradle and car are then hoisted to a distance determined 
by the height of the boat. The car is automatically 
clamped to the cradle as it is being hoisted and is then 
turned through an angle of 135° to allow the coal to 
run out into the pan. 

The cradle is then lowered to its original position 
and the next loaded car pushes the empty off the platen 
rail. The empty descends a grade corresponding some- 
what to the one entering the dumper and runs up a 25 
per cent. incline to the kickback. Returning it takes a 
spring switch and runs by gravity out into the empty-car 
storage yard. 


A Pan RECEIVES THE COAL 


The pan into which the coal is dumped is of triangular 
form, the side next to the machine being somewhat longer 
than a car. The pan converges to approximately the size 
of the telescopic chute which carries the coal to the hold 
of the boat and distributes it as required. This pan is 
hinged so that it may be swung up to approximately par- 
allel and close to the face of the machine in order to 
clear the rigging or other obstructions on the boat. It 
is also carried on vertical screws to allow raising and 
lowering to accommodate boats of different heights. 

The spout from the pan is telescopic in form and so 
hung as to allow swinging in any direction. This per- 
mits coal to be distributed in the boat with little breakage 
and also places the material properly in holds of various 
depths. The chute is raised and lowered or swung by 
a 35-hp. motor, and the necessary gearing and drums are 
located near the end of the pan. This is controlled by 
an operator in a cab carried by the pan and so situated 
that he has a clear view of the spout and the hatchways 
at all times. 

Where classified coal, such as anthracite, is being 
handled, it is sometimes necessary to screen the mate- 
rial. For this purpose screens are placed in the bottom 
of the pan of one of the dumpers. The screens are ad- 
justable and are operated by levers so that a proper 
grading of coal may be had. The screenings fall through 
into a conveyor hopper and are taken away by chain or 
belt conveyors direct to cars provided for that purpose 
or to storage bins arranged over tracks where cars may be 
loaded as required. 

At this plant one of the dumpers was designed to 
hoist a combined load of coal and car of 170,000 lb. ; 
the other was built for a load of 224,000 lb. Each ma- 
chine was designed to handle 25 cars per hour. Since 
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these machines were installed in 1909 and 1910 the ca- 
pacity of dumpers has been largely increased, and the 
machines built for plants erected at Conneaut, Cleve- 
land, Sandusky and Toledo have all been designed to 
handle cars of 100 tons’ capacity or to lift a total weight 
of car and coal of 280,000 lb. at the rate of 40 cars per 
hour. In each of these latter installations, I am in- 
formed this rated capacity has been exceeded up to nearly 
a car per minute for a short period. One case is reported 
when 90 cars were handled in 95 minutes. 

The principle of operation employed in the later types 
of car dumpers has remained about the same as in former 
installations. All parts have, however, been made heav- 
ier, clearance dimensions are greater and many of the 
troubles arising from crudeness in design have been 
eradicated. ‘There is a tendency in the later machines 
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One of the modern plants is that installed by the Mc- 
Myler Interstate Co. for the Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock 
Co. at Conneaut, Ohio. This plant unloads coal shipped 
over the Bessemer & Lake Erie R.R. The general storage 
and classification yards are located at Albion, about 15 
miles from the harbor. Trains of coal are brought in 
from Albion to service storage tracks, of which there are 
four with a total length of 4,800 ft. The empty-car 
yard has a storage capacity of about 1 mile of tracks. 

The loaded car in descending from the hump passes 
down a 2.1 per cent. grade, runs past the machine to a 
kickback, which diverts the car by means of a spring 
switch to a track leading into the dumper. It is here 
picked up by the haulage car and pushed onto the platen 
rail. The practice of having the loaded car go to the 
kickback before entering the dumper is followed at sev- 





CAR DUMPERS OF THE HOCKING VALLEY R.R. AT TOLEDO, OHIO 


to use motors for the minor functions of the machine, 
such as operating the chute. 

In some of the newer machines the car turns through 
an angle of 160°, thereby insuring the entire discharge 
of the car under all circumstances. In the older types, 
when the coal did not always flow freely, its discharge 
was accomplished by means of bringing the car partly back 
to normal position and rocking it back and forth until 
all the coal had been discharged. 

_ The engines used in operating the major functions of 
the machine are of the two-cylinder type and are so con- 
structed that they have considerable surplus power to 
take care of sudden and excessive loads and consequently 
are not liable to be stalled under ordinary circumstances. 


eral plants. Its position, in any case, is determined by 
the layout of the slip and tracks. 

Kickbacks have usually been made of wooden trestle, 
with an incline of from 15 to 25 deg. At the Conneaut 
plant, however, W. S. McFetridge, of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie R.R., designed a concrete kickback carrying a 
curved rail. 

The haulage car here employed is somewhat different 
in design from that in the plant previously described, in 
that it has a counterbalanced arm which drops down on 
the return trip, after having pushed the loaded car onto 
the platen rail. This gives a comparatively low haulage 
car, and the pit is so arranged that the loaded car can 
be run into position from the kickback before the haul- 
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age car has returned to its pit; that is, the pit extends 
farther toward the machine, and the haulage car can 
return under the loaded car. 

This gives a little more speed to the operation and 
also requires a less distance from the car dumper to 
the kickback. After the car has been dumped it is 
pushed off by the next loaded car and descends a 314 
per cent. grade by gravity to the empty-car storage yard. 

This machine has a platen rail 52 ft. long and an in- 
side clearance of 53 ft. It has a lifting capacity of 
280,000 lb. of car and coal. On this machine, as on other 
makes, the cradle is counterweighted. The counterweight 
consists of 60 tons of iron punchings contained in two 
steel cylinders on the rear of the structure, carried by wire 
rope passing over sheaves on the top. 

The haulage car is operated by an 18x24-in. double- 
cylinder engine. Hoisting is performed by a 22x30-in. 
double-cylinder engine. The pan and screws are oper- 
ated by a 150-hp. motor. To facilitate the distribution 
of coal, a mechanical trimmer is employed. 

Several successful trimmers are in use on dumpers, 
but probably one of the simplest and most efficient is that 
designed by S. J. Blake, of Conneaut, and used on this 
dumper as well as on a number of others. The chute and 
trimmer are operated electrically. Every part of this 
machine is made of the best of material, while a number 
of unusual refinements have been introduced which are 
not often required on machinery of this character, and 
for which the owners are responsible. 


A Rapip PIECE oF CONSTRUCTION 


In the winter of 1914 and 1915 an old car-dumper 
plant on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. dock at 
Toledo was removed and replaced by a new and modern 
machine built by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. As 
Toledo is an important shipping point of this railroad, 
it was desired to operate the old plant until the close of 
navigation in 1914, and an effort was made and realized 
to have the new plant in operation at the opening of 
navigation in the spring. 

Work of dismantling the old plant was begun shortly 
after Dec. 1, and the new plant was completed and ready 
for operation before Apr. 15, 1915. In less than six and 
one-half months after the contract was awarded for the 
construction of the car dumper the plant was in suc- 
cessful daily use. This was remarkably good time, when 
the large amount of work required in constructing the 
docks and foundations is considered. Ice jams caused 
some delay in the construction work. 

This plant has a storage capacity of 140 loaded cars 
and tracks for 96 empties. Nearby there is a classifica- 
tion yard with a track for 3,000 cars. In this plant, as 
in the one at Conneaut, the loaded car passes to the kick- 
back before entering the dumper. The haulage car, while 
of a different design, performs its function in about the 
same manner. The machine was also designed to lift a 
load of 280,000 Ib. with an unloading capacity of 40 
cars per hour. A speed of nearly a car per minute has 
been attained in actual operation. 

The platen rail is 30 ft. above the level of the dock, 
which is about twice the height of that on many similar 
plants. By having this extra elevation the car does not 
have to be hoisted very high before dumping. ‘The boiler 
plant is supplied with two 250-hp. Scotch marine boilers. 
A sprinkling tank for wetting down the coal just before 
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dumping is located between the haulage car pit and the 
dumper. Sprinkling is practiced at a number of plants. 

Another plant modern and complete in detail is that 
built by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. on the dock of 
the Hocking Valley Ry. in Toledo. Two car dumpers 
were constructed at this plant, one located on either side 
of the pier, similiar to the arrangement at South Amboy. 
The capacity of these machines is about the same as 
for the other recently built plants. There are three en- 
gines—one haulage, one hoisting and one to operate 
the pan and screws. The chute is operated by motor. 


THE PowrrR EQUIPMENT 


The boiler plant used in connection with this dumper 
contains three 375-hp. marine type boilers. Two 75-kw. 
direct-connected, direct-current generators are located in 
a room of the boiler house—one for the chute motor and 
one to furnish light. The 125-ft. stack is of reinforced 
concrete carried on piling. Coal for fuel supply is de- 
livered to a spur from one of the empty-car tracks, and 
when drop-bottom cars are used the fuel is lowered into 
a bin under the tracks at the side of the boiler house, 
whence it is conveyed to suspended bunkers made of 
Ferroinclave, a product of the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co. The firing is done by mechanical stokers. 

The modern car-dumper structure occupies a space 
about 40x60 ft. between corner posts and stands about 90 
ft. high over all. Car dumpers are made to handle all 
classes of cars used in the coal trade. The advantage 
claimed by the car-dumper method of unloading coal to 
boats is based on several considerations, among which 
are: Less breakage than by other methods, especially 
when grab buckets or trestles are employed; there is a 
greater capacity at a less cost per ton; and as against 
trestles, a much less cost of maintenance. 

No comparison is here made or intended of the relative 
merits of the various makes of car dumpers. All such 
machines are apparently capable of delivering coal in 
excess of their rated capacities. 

Where coal is handled at the rate of 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
per hour a forced shutdown is a serious matter, and us- 
ually every precaution is taken to prevent delay. In 
several of the plants where two machines are provided, 
one will take care of all the coal handled under normal 
conditions; but by having two machines loss of time due 
to breakdowns may be averted. The rate at which a car 
dumper may be operated up to the commercial limitations 
of the machine depends largely on the track arrangement 
or on the facility with which cars may be delivered to the 
service tracks. It is also dependent on the handling of 
the boats to be loaded. This matter is an important fac- 
tor where barges carrying only 500 to 800 tons are em- 
ployed. At some of the plants on the seaboard the bulk 
of the coal is unloaded to such barges. 

The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its 


next meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah, June 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 
retary, F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

Attention Is Called to the double-page announcement (pp. 
46 and 47, Buying Section) of a notable series of articles 
covering the subject of underground coal mining more thor- 
oughly than has ever been done before. This series of prac- 
tical articles by the country’s leading engineers will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to everyone engaged in mining coal. A 
further announcement will be made in an early issue of “Coal 
Age” giving the names of still other engineers who have 
promised to contribute to the series. 
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British Miners Exempt from 
Military Service 


A revised list of certified occupations has been issued, 
in which the work of men in the occupations named 
is regarded as of national importance. Subject to the 
provisions as to individual certificates contained in the 
regulations and instructions, the classes of men who are 
employed or engaged in these occupations and who fulfill 
the conditions specified as to age, marital condition and 
date of entering their present occupation are exempted 
from the provisions of the Military Service Act, 1916, 
or from being called up for military service if they are 
voluntarily attested men. Men who on Nov. 2, 1915, 
were unmarried, or were widowers, without any child 
dependent on them, are to be treated as single men for 
the purposes of the list. 

In coal mining the following classes of men are 
exempt: -All men below ground; above ground—colliery 
fitter, colliery mechanic, electrician, puympman, weighman 
(including checkweighman), winding engineman; central 
rescue stations—technical staff and permanent rescue 
corps. 

Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 

During the past month I have been made to realize 


that a superintendent’s success hinges largely upon his 
ability to gather a corps of efficient mine foremen. A 


few years ago I would have found it difficult to have. 


made such an admission even to myself, but I realize now 
that my admiration of my own powers at that time was 
founded largely upon unwarranted assumptions. 

It has happened that during the past six weeks I have 
been called upon to fill three vacancies in my mine fore- 
men’s ranks, but up to the present time I have been unable 
to secure men who seem to be capable of filling the vacan- 
cies in the manner in which they have been filled. Most 
of the men whom I have given consideration in connection 
with the position seem to have an idea that a mine fore- 
man is a sort of human phonograph whose principal duty 
consists in repeating orders. They keep emphasizing the 
fact that they are willing to refer all matters to the sup- 
erintendent for decision, and from their talk one would 
gather that they look upon the superintendent as a man of 
very great authority, yet withal one who has no occasion 
to delegate authority to subordinates. This willingness 
to lean on another for advice does not hinge on lack of 
faith in their own ability, but rather on the idea that 
such submission is just what is expected of them. 

It does not seem to occur to them that conditions in coal 
mines often change over night and the only man capable 
of handling some of the problems is the man in imme- 
diate charge of the particular operation. To withhold 
decision until another could be consulted would often 
jeopardize an entire property. 

As matters now stand, I have suddenly found myself 
reduced to a sort of general mine foreman and most of 
my time has been taken up discussing problems in ventila- 
tion and drainage, or in making yardage adjustments, etc. 
The experience recalls the reviews that used to occur just 
before examination time back in my college days. 

During the last six days I have not had more than one 
hour’s time to devote to my regular duties. 
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To cap the climax I received a letter from our general 
manager today, requesting me to accompany him on an 
inspection trip to another part of the state next week. 
During my absence the men whom I am trying out will 
either become accustomed to running things on their own 
initiative without suggestions from my office, or else they 
will meet with disaster and not only ruin their own. 
chances for promotion, but put my administration on the 
defensive as well. 

It is possible that the experience that I am just going 
through will have some influence on the future dealings 
that I have with my own superior officer. At any rate I 
will hesitate a long time before asking him for sug- 
gestions. 

Colliery Machinery 


Referring to the question of supplies in an address be- 
fore the Northern Colliery Officials Association (KEng- 
lish), T. Campbell Futers expressed astonishment at the 
enormous amount of oil wasted every year, simply because 
of the lack of efficient men to wield the oil can. He 
doesn’t think it too much to say that 30 to 50 per cent. of 
the oil used at a colliery is wasted merely for want of in- 
telligent application. 

The most efficient of all plant employees at a colliery 
are the cheapest. Efficient machinery should run from 
one year’s end to another without risk of breakdown, heavy 
wear and tear or heavy maintenance costs. Too little 
attention is given to the design of colliery machinery. 
More attention will have to be bestowed on machine min- 
ing to deal with reduced output and higher wages. 


A Further Heavy Restriction om 
British Exports 


The freight and shipping department of the British 
Board of Trade has issued the following order concerning 


coal exports from that country : 


In view of the present scarcity of tonnage and the in- 
creased demand for coal, the supply of which is diminishing 
owing to the war, and to the practice of some ships trading 
regularly with British coal outward to Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, returning to the United Kingdom in ballast, 
although cargoes urgently required by the allied countries 
are available, His Majesty’s Government announces that on 
and after Apr. 25 it will not be possible to allow coal to be 
loaded in any ship (other than regular liners) proceeding to 
these countries, unless that ship is already fixed to the United 
Kingdom or allied country, or holds a certificate from the 
Board of Trade that no cargo is available. 


The Liverpool Journal of Commerce, commenting on 


this order, says: 

From the point of view of the British coal export trade, 
which has already suffered acutely from want of sufficient 
shipping to do its work and is, as a matter of fact, just now 
almost wholly dependent on neutral shipping, the new order 
will hardly be received with satisfaction. It means that the 
supply of tonnage offering outward will be further reduced, 
for, with cargoes to load at a home port, to be discharged at 
an allied port before running to a coal port to load, consid- 
erably longer time will be involved in the voyage and steam- 
ers will not be able to return to the coal ports with their 
usual dispatch. Consequently, coal shippers will probably 
have still less tonnage at their command under the new 
regulation, and this they fully realize, as comment on the coal 
exchanges already attests. At the same time, these neutral 
steamers will be doing more and better work for the world. 
With tonnage so scarce as it is just now, it is an unjustifiable 
economic waste to have steamers making regular trips across 
the North Sea in ballast. If the coal exporters suffer some 
disadvantage, the country at large will profit, and that of 
course is what matters most. 
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Meeting of the Franklin 
Institute 


Demonstrations of transcontinental and wireless tele- 
phony will be given in the hall of the Franklin Institute, 
15 So. 11th St., Philadelphia, Penn., during the afternoon 
and evening of Wednesday, May 17, by courtesy of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. The program 
will be as follows: 3:45 p.m., telephone and talking movy- 
ing pictures; transcontinental telephone demonstration 
from Philadelphia to San Francisco; wireless-telephone 
demonstration, by wireless from the Arlington Tower of 
the Navy Department at Washington to New York, and 
by wire from New York to the audience in the hall of the 
Institute. The evening demonstrations will be divided 
into three periods of about 45 min. each, the first starting 
at 6 o’clock, the second at 7:15 and the third at 8: 30, 
at which there will be full transcontinental demonstra- 
tions, telephone and talking moving pictures. 

Medals will be presented to Theodore William Richards, 
John J. Carty and the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co, 

Large Anthracite Breakers 


At one time it was the custom to erect breakers for every 
anthracite mine opening, but recently this’ practice has 
changed and large breakers are built to prepare the output 
from several mine openings. ‘The economies introduced 
by this method appear in the haulage, ventilation, con- 
struction, repair and labor accounts to such amount that 
it is permissible to incur considerable expense to carry 
out the system. 

The cost of hauling to the breaker is reduced by the 
shortening of the underground haul; by lessened conges- 





FIGS. 1 AND 2. 
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tion of traffic at the shaft bottom; by the decreased num- 
ber of accidents underground, and by the opportunity 
afforded to examine the mine cars at the surface. It is 
also possible to keep the force in the breaker more 
steadily supplied with coal and thus economize in this 
direction. os 

Ventilation cost is reduced by lessening the distance 
over which air is coursed under ground before it is returned 
to the surface. When the power cost for ventilation is cal- 
culated, it will be found to increase rapidly as the mine 
galleries are extended, for which reason more than one 
opening may be advisable on account of this item alone. 

Probably the cost for ventilation at anthracite collieries 
will vary from 1 to 5c. per ton of coal mined, depending 
on the care taken to economize in this direction. As an 
illustration it is assumed that one horsepower-year will 
cost $20 and that 200 hp. is required to circulate 100,000 
cu.ft. of air per min. The cost will thus be $4,000 per 
year. ‘To bring the cost of air to 2c. per ton will require 
an output of 200,000 tons of coal. But to the power cost 
must be added fan attendance, oil, waste, repairs, depre- 
ciation, interest, insurance, taxes, etc., which will increase 
the total cost to probably 3c. per ton. As the mine gal- 
leries are advanced, the power must be increased or the 
volume of air reduced. In either case, however, the cost 
of ventilation will be more per ton. 

It is cheaper to construct one large breaker than two 
smaller ones capable of handling the same tonnage; also 
it is less expensive to keep one breaker in repair than two. 
The reduction from four bosses to two, and in loaders and 


‘other helpers in almost a similar proportion, furnishes 


considerable economy. 
The Pennsylvania Coal Co. under the management of 
Capt. W. A. May has used several openings for a number 





THIS HEADFRAME AND LANDING ARE LOCATED A LONG DISTANCE FROM THE BREAKER 
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of years to supply one breaker with coal, sometimes mak- 
ing use of outside haulage approximating a mile. Some 
of the improvements that this company has inaugurated 
to attain this end are interesting, as may be understood 
from the headframe shown in Fig. 1. The haul from the 
shaft to the breaker in this case is approximately 14 mi. 
To secure a good grade between the two, the headframe 
was made about 100 ft. high to the sheave wheels and 
about 50 ft. high to the landing, shown in Fig. 2. 
Walks are provided about the headframe at the landing, 
but to prevent any person or animal falling down the 
shaft, the openings are closed with stout grates. The cage 


A Convenient Table for the 
Transitn 


. 


SYNOPSIS—The accompanying table, made up 
in blueprints and pasted in the back of mine-survey 
notebooks, will save annoying delays and eliminate 
the possibility of errors so liable to occur in making 
underground computations. 








_ Engineers and transitmen are frequently required to 
give points in a crosscut off the heading in order to drive 
back to meet the parallel heading, which for some reason 
has fallen behind. And very often when attempting to 
put in the “sights” in the crosscut it is found impossible 
to turn off the heading at a right angle. Therefore, it is 
necessary to make a calculation in order to maintain the 
desired distance, center to center of heading and the 
parallel. All who have made calculations in a mine realize 
how annoying and unsatisfactory it is. 

In order to eliminate these I have prepared a table on 
tracing cloth from which I make blueprints, and these 
prints I paste in the back of all mine notebooks. The 
table is for every degree from 1 to 20 inclusive, 25, 30, 
35, 40 and 45 deg., and for distances of 30, 40, 50, 69, 
70, 75, 80, 120 and 150 ft. It has been found in actual 
practice that these fig- 
ures are sufficient to meet 
all practical purposes. 
For an explanation of the 
use of the table, let us as- 
sume we are to put in 
sights for a parallel where 
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when ascending lifts its grate and on descending lowers 
it into place. This method of closing the openings was 
considered safer than to use gates which boys could climb 
over when the mine was idle. A person, to reach the shaft 
opening at the surface, would be obliged to climb a high 
iron gate or to climb on the foundation around the collar 
and then over an iron fence. Someone is always at the 
shaft collar to keep watch, but not at the landing 50 ft. 
above. From an examination of Fig. 1, it will be noticed 
that the engine and fanhouse are modern in every particu- 
lar. This is in strong contrast to the earlier types of con- 
struction at anthracite mines. 


" 


ALINE 





a distance of 50 ft. is required between heading and par- 
allel, as shown on the accompanying sketch. The crosscut 
was driven in such a direction that a sight of 20 deg. off 
a perpendicular line between the two entries was neces- 
sary. Referring to the column on the extreme left of 
the table, locate the 20 deg. and follow along the line 
to the intersection of the column headed 50 ft. at the top, 
and the distance is found to be 53.21 ft. This is the dis- 
tance required at which to place the “sights.” 

The table may also be used when headings are on a 
pitch and vertical angles are necessary. For instance, let 
it be assumed we have a required distance on a pitch head- 
ing of 120 ft., at which point another heading is to be 
turned off. By trying out we find it necessary to measure 
on a 10 deg. vertical angle. Referring to the table, as 
in the previous case, in the 10-deg. line under the 120-ft. 
column we find the required distance to be 121.85 ft. 

If a distance be required which is not given in the 
table, say a distance of 110 ft. for an angle of 10 deg., 
this may be obtained by using the sum of 50 ft. and 60 
ft., which gives 50.77 plus 60.93, or 111.70 ft. Should 
the distance desired be 125 ft. and the angle 10 deg., we 
can use a combination of one-half of 50 plus 100, which 
will be: 


50.77 





+ 101.54 = 126.93 ff. 


The table will prove of value, and all transitmen will 
find it well worth their time to paste a copy in their 
mine notebooks. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES TO MAINTAIN CENTER LINES WHERE ANGLES (OTHER THAN 90°) ARE REQUIRED 


0° 30 40 50 60 70 
ed 30.00 40.01 50.01 60.01 70.01 
2° 30.02 40.02 50.03 60. 04 70.04 
3° 30.04 40.05 50.07 60.08 70.10 
Sa ua? 30.07 40.10 50.12 60.15 70.17 
pels hy 30.11 40.15 50.19 60,23 70.27 
ive? 30.16 40.22 50.27 60.33 70.38 
= a ba 30.23 40.30 50. 37 60.45 70.52 
ea? 30.30 40.39 50.49 60.59 70.69 
& 9° 30.37 40.49 50.63 60.75 70.85 
10° 30.47 40.62 50.77 60.93 71.08 
g 11° 30.56 40.75 50.94 61.12 (eee y 
& 12° 30.67 40.90 51.12 61.34 71.56 
1 13° 30.79 41.05 51.31 61.58 71.84 
& 14° 30.92 41.23 51,54 61.84 72.14 
ae 31.06 41.41 51.77 62.12 72.47 
eaib" 31.21 41.61 52.01 62.42 72.82 
Ss 17° 31.37 41.83 52.28 62.74 73.20 
aut? 31.54 42.06 52.57 63.08 73.60 
S 19° 31.73 42.31 52.88 63.46 74.03 
2 20° 31.93 42.57 53,21 63.85 74.49 
er 25" 33.10 44.13 55.17 66. 20 77.23 
< 30° 34.64 46.19 57.74 69.28 80.83 
35° 36. 62 48.83 61.04 73,25 85.45 
40° 39.16 52.22 65.27 78.33 91.38 
45° 42.43 56.57 70.71 84.85 99.00 


75 80 90 100 120 150 
75.01 80.01 90.01 100.02 120.02 150.02 
75.05 80.05 90.05 100.06 120.07 150.09 
75.10 80.11 90.12 100.14 120.16 150.21 
75.18 80.20 90.22 100. 24 120.29 150.36 
75.29 80.30 90.34 100.38 120.46 150.57 
75.41 80.44 90.49 100.55 120.66 150.82 
75.56 80.60 90.67 100.76 120.90 151.13 
75.74 80.79 90.89 100.98 121.18 151.47 
75.93 81.00 91.12 101.25 121.50 151.87 
76.16 81.24 91.39 101.54 121.85 152.32 
76.41 81.50 91.69 101.87 122.24 152.81 
76.67 81.78 92.01 102.24 122.68 153.35 
76.97 82.10 92.37 102.63 123.16 153.94 
77.30 82.45 92.75 103.06 123.67 154.60 
77.65 82.82 93.18 103.53 124. 23 155.30 
78.02 83 . 22 93.63 104.03 124.84 156 . 04 
78.43 83.66 94.11 104.57 125.48 156.85 
78.86 84.12 94.63 105.14 126.17 157.72 
79.32 84.61 95.19 105.76 126.92 158. 64 
79.81 85.13 95.78 106.42 127.70 159.63 
82.75 88. 27 99.30 110.34 132.40 165.51 
86.60 92.37 103.92 115.47 138.57 173.21 
91.56 97.66 109. 87 122.07 146. 50 183.11 
97.90 104.43 117.48 130. 54 156.65 195.81 

106.07 113.14 127.29 141.42 169.70 212.14 
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The Chesapeake @ Ohio Car 
Allotment Methods 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Allotment Commission, 
under the direction of James W. Heron, its chairman, 
seems to have been peculiarly fortunate in escaping criti- 
cism, which obviously indicates a successful administrator 
at its head, and therefore an account of its methods is of 
interest. The commission was organized by the late Mr. 
Doyle, then general manager of the C. & O. Ry., in July, 
1906, at which time the present chairman joined it, and 
later became its head. Mr. Heron has been ably assisted 
for five years by David R. Phillips, formerly a mine 
manager and a West Virginia state mine inspector. The 
third member, J. F. Healy, who recently joined the com- 
mission, was formerly a mine manager. 

When the commission was first initiated, new mines of 
all kinds were allowed a full supply of cars for three 
months, or until such time as they had reached an output 
of 150 tons per day. This arrangement proving unsatis- 
factory, it was changed, and a six months’ full car supply 
was allowed a drift mine, nine months a slope mine and 
one year a shaft mine. Upon the termination of this 
development period, the commission makes a careful 
examination of the mine equipment, inside and outside, 
so as to determine its actual loading capacity. 

The examination includes the miners as the funda- 
mental factor, the coal seam, roof, bottom, grades, habil- 
ity of encountering explosive gas or dust, and troublesome 
amounts of water, the tracks, sidetracks, working places, 
ventilation, mine cars, cutting machines, locomotives, 
mules, horses and pumps. The haulage system is given 
special consideration, and a careful study is made of the 
time required to hoist a trip and the quantity of coal 
handled, whether in cars or on conveyor or chutes. 

On the outside the mine tracks for the loads and 
empties are examined as to their efficiency and capacity, 
the type of dump, the screens, the number of loading 
tracks under tipple and their convenience as to grades and 
their capacity. 

With this information carefully tabulated the commis- 
sion is able to estimate the probable actual capacity of the 
mine and fix its proper allotment, to which 10 per cent. is 
added for expansion. After a mine has been allotted it is 
visited frequently by the commission, either as a matter 
of routine or by request, and any change in any of the 
allotment factors noted. If these changes are favorable 
the allotment is increased; if they are adverse, they are 
carefully investigated, and great care is taken to avoid a 
hasty or radical decrease. 

All the allotments are carefully scrutinized at the end 
of each month and adjusted to suit the prevailing condi- 
tions, effective the first of the following month. 

This makes it impracticable for any mine to remain 
out of adjustment any material length of time. : 
~ Of course, just as the capacity of the miners to load 
coal is the fundamental basis of the output of the mine, so 
the honesty and intelligence of the operators in making 
full and accurate reports form the real basis of proper 
adjustment, it being manifestly impracticable for even 
inany times three men to make a proper physical deter- 
mination of over 300 mines monthly. ‘These reports 
include a statement of the number of tons loaded each day 
the mine is operated, the amount of equipment received 
in time for loading and remaining empty at the end of 
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the shift, the number of loaders and the number of hours 
worked. 

These statements are gathered during the month, and 
from them is computed the capacity of the mines. In 
addition to these reports the commission can refer to daily 
loading and empty reports furnished the railroad by the 
operators. 
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Minme-Car Slippers 
By F. J. Immurr* 


In the accompanying photograph and drawing is shown 
a simple and money-saving device designed to take the 
place of brakes and sprags for holding mine cars on 
steep grades. The idea is not new, but as there are 
many Coal Age readers who have not seen it I present 
it for their benefit. 

The slipper, or shoe, is simple in construction, being 
merely a piece of angle iron bent up at one end, like 
the horn of a dump, to conform to the circumference 











DETAIL OF THE SLIPPERS 


of the wheel. In use it is placed on the rail and the 
car allowed to run up on it, the friction between the 
rail and the slipper acting as a powerful braking agent. 

The slipper shown is made of a piece of 3x2x,°,-1n. 
angle iron 40 in. long, and is used with cars having a 
24-in. wheelbase and 14-in. wheels. The gross weight 
of each car is about 4,000 lb. To make the slipper, 
the angle iron is heated, clamped to a car-wheel and 
hammered to shape. The straight end, as shown in 
sketch, is chamfered to facilitate the car-wheel’s running 
up onto it. The slippers are made in rights and lefts. 

At first sight it would appear that the slippers are 
heavy to handle and hard to place, but they weigh only 
about 15 lb. each and the trip rider can easily take care 
of four of them. With a little practice he can place 
them without getting off the cars and without having the 
trip slow down. 

One slipper holds as many cars as do from six to eight 
sprags, and they do not cause flat wheels, as do sprags. 

When this system of breaking is used, besides elimi-— 
nating the nuisance of an occasional flat wheel, the 
slipper saves the expense incurred in putting brakes on 
each car and of keeping them in repair. When it is 
considered that the total cost of each slipper is not over 
50c., the great saving is obvious. 

Slippers are not suitable for mule haulage unless for 


a long grade, as with mules the cars have to be backed 


off the slippers by hand. 

A point to note is that the slippers should only be 
applied on one side of the cars, as two slippers to the 
car would unduly spread the track gage. 





*Chief engincer, Wind Rock Coal end Coke Co., Windrock, 
Tenn. 


May 6, 1916 
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Anthracite Wage Conference 


Shortly before two o’clock Sunday morning, Apr. 30, the 
subcommittee of anthracite operators and miners announced 
from their meeting room in the Union League Club, New 
York City, that they had arrived at a conclusion of their con- 
ferences and that they had “reached a tentative agreement 
that is satisfactory to them.” That is as far as the Official 
statement went; but it was learned that the agreement pro- 
vided for a formal recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America, an increase of 7 per cent. for contract miners, an 
8-hr. day for day laborers with a 3 per cent. increase in their 
pay, giving them an advance of about 15.9 per cent. per hr., 
and a readjustment of the work of engineers with an increase 
of 7 per cent. in pay. The new agreement also provides that 
no contract can be made for machine mining for less than day 
rates, and contains an overtime provision. It is also agreed 
that the work of the Anthracite Conciliation Board shall be 
more promptly performed. 


No Check Off, Closed Shop or Long Contract 


The operators did not grant the closed shop or the check- 
off which were so strenuously fought for by the miners’ rep-~ 
resentatives. They also refused the 2-yr. contract demanded 
by the miners, it being provided in the new agreement that 
it run for four years. This is a victory for the merchants of 
the coal regions also. They sent several letters to the com- 
mittee asking that the contract be for the longer period. 

It is provided that there be no change in the present sys- 
tem of handling powder and mine supplies, but it is under- 
stood that the operators will not charge more than a fair 
profit. The formal recognition of the miners’ union means 
that the operators will permit Mr. White and the officers of 
Districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9 to sign the agreement. 

The miners’ representatives said they had obtained the 
fullest concessions possible. No comment could be obtained 
from the operators on the subcommittee and they left the 
city early Sunday morning. 

This is a brief summary of the most important event of the 
conference, but it is necessary to describe the previous nego- 
tiations from the point at which they were left in last week’s 
issue. 

When the subcommittee adjourned on Tuesday, Apr. 25, 
announcement was made that no agreement could be reached 
end that a meeting of the full committee of operators and 
miners would be held on Thursday, Apr. 27, to receive the 
report. 


Contract Is Referred Again to Subcommittee 


This meeting was held in the Engineering Building, in 
West 39th St., and speakers on both sides expressed the hope 
that a strike would be averted. Mr. White said a strike in the 
anthracite region would be a public calamity. Brief remarks 
were also made by John Dempsey, president of District No. 
1, following which several of the operators’ representatives 
spoke. After a short conference held by the operators and the 
miners, in separate rooms, S. D. Warriner made a motion that 
the demands be referred back to the subcommittee for fur- 
ther consideration. This was seconded by Mr. Dempsey for 
the miners and adopted. It was understood that the subcom- 
mittee was to arrive at a “satisfactory” agreement. 

The subcommittee resumed its sessions on Friday, Apr. 
28, in the Union League Club, and reports had it that an agree- 
ment was being reached. At the end of the afternoon session 
it was announced that the committee members had agreed 
that whatever contract was finally made it would be retro- 
active from Apr. 1, 1916. A night session was held, but no 
further progress was announced. 


Tridistrict Committee Goes Home and Returns 


During the day the members of the Tridistrict Scale Com- 
mittee of the miners were sent to their homes to prepare for 
the convention to be held in Pottsville on May 2, at which the 
report of the committee was to be made. 

The session on Saturday, Apr. 29, began at 10 a.m. and con- 
tinued until nearly 2 a.m. the next morning, with but a brief 
adjournment for dinner. Early in the afternoon it was 
announced that a “tentative agreement’ had been arranged 
and that telegrams had been sent to the members of the 
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miners’ scale committee, who had returned to their homes on 
Friday, to be back in the city early Monday to take action 
on the agreement. 

Nothing more was heard of the proceedings until the mem- 
bers left the Union League Club at the conclusion of their 
long session. 

The Tridistrict Scale Committee met at the Hotel Con- 
tinental at 10 a.m. Monday, May 1, and after a session that 
did not adjourn until after 3 p.m. it was announced that the 
tentative agreement had been unanimously approved. 


Protocol as Accepted by Scale Committee 


The full text of that protocol follows: 


This agreement made this day of ———, 1916, be- 
tween Districts. I, 7 and 9, representing the anthracite mine 
workers’ organization, parties of the first part, and the an- 
thracite operators, parties of the second part, covering wages 
and conditions of employment in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania, witnesseth that: 

The terms and provisions of the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission and any subsequent agreement made 
in modification thereof and supplemental thereto are hereby 
continued for a further period of 4 yr. ending Mar. 31, 1920, 
except in the following particulars, to wit: 

First: (a) The contract rates at each colliery shall be in- 
creased 7 per cent. over and above the contract rates at eack 
colliery, effective in April, 1912, as established by the agree- 
ment of May 20, 1912. 

(b) The working day established by the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission shall be changed from 9 to 8 hr. All em- 
ployees paid by the day or hour and coming within the 
classification of company men, except as hereinafter more 
specifically provided, shall be paid for a day of 8 hr. the 
rate established under the agreement of May 20, 1912, for a 
day of 9 hr., subject to an increase of 3 per cent. 

(c) All company men working on the basis of an 8-hr. dav 
prior to Apr. 1, 1916, shall receive an increase of 7 per cent. 
Over and above the daily or hourly rates established fe~ 
their respective occupations by the agreement of May 20, 1912; 
except that hoisting engineers, who were granted an 8-h. 
day in March, 1912, shall receive an increase of 3 per cen: 
over and above the rates established by the agreement < 
May 20, 1912; it being understood, however, that where thre 
full shifts were substituted for two shifts in March, 1912, th- 
rate of the three hoisting engineers shall be the same an 
the shifts shall alternate in the manner customary where con- 
tinuous employment is required. 

(d) All hoisting engineers working on a 9-hr. basis prior 
to Apr. 1, 1916, and whose duties require that they should con- 
tinue to work 9 hr. per day, shall receive an increase of 
7 per cent. over and above the 9-hr. rate established by the 
agreement of May 20, 1912. 

(e) All company men working on a daily basis in excess 
of 9 hr. per day or on a monthly basis prior to Apr. 1, 1916, 
shall continue to work on said basis, and their wage, whether 
paid hourly, daily or monthly, shall be increased 7 per cent. 
over and above the rates established for their respective oc- 
cupations by the agreement of May 20, 1912. 


Right To Install Mining Machines Recognized 


Second: Conditions having arisen in a portion of the an- 
thracite region necessitating the use of mining machines, the 
right of the operator to use such machines shall be unques- 
tioned and the method employed shall be at the option of the 
operator. Where work is done by mining machines, the fol- 
lowing shall govern as a basis of payment to the several 
classes of labor employed in the undercutting, mining and 
loading of coal: 

(a) When machine mining is done on a day basis, the 
rates paid shall not be less than the established colliery 
machine rates paid to the several elasses of labor employed 
Apr. 1, 1916; provided that in no case shall the rate for a ma- 
chine miner be less than $3.30 per day; for machine runner, 
$2.70 per day; for machine miner’s laborer, $2.34 per day; 
and for machine runner’s helper, $2.34 per day, it being under- 
stood that these rates are agreed to as covering a new re- 
quirement and are applicable only to machine mining, subject 
nevertheless to 3 per cent. advance under the terms of this 
agreement, 


Machine Mining Men Assured of a Fair Wage 


(b) Where machine mining contracts cover the mining of 
a vein or section of a vein not heretofore mined, the con- 
tract rates shall be such as to enable the men employed in 
mining work to earn, on the average of all employed in 
each occupation, a daily wage not less than the rate estab- 
lished for said occupation in paragraph (a). Where mining 
machines replace contract miners cutting coal from the solid, 
the average daily earnings of the contract machine miners 
shall not be less than the average normal earnings of such 
contract miners in the territory where the mining machines 
are introduced and where the same vein conditions exist; pro- 
vided that where the average normal earnings of the contract 
miners are shown to be less than the day rate established in 
paragraph (a) the machine contract rates shall be so adjusted 
as to enable the machine miner, on an average, to earn a 
daily wage of not less than the day rate established in 
naragraph (a). 
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(c) The operator shall be assured of the full codperation 
of the machine miner in the development and maintenance of 
efficient operation, and the day’s earnings shall be based on 
a wOrnaay of 8 hr. at the face as now proyided in, Section 3 
hereof. 


Will Not Reckon 8-Hr. Day from Bank to Bank 


Third: An 8-hr. day means § hr. of actual work for all 
classes of labor, at the usual Working place, exclusive of 
noontime, for 6 days per week, if the operator desires to 
work his mines to that extent, excepting only legal holi- 
days. The time required in going to and coming from the 
place of employment in or about the mine shall not include 
any part of the day’s labor. Drivers shall take their mules 
from the stables to the usual working place’ before starting 
time and shall return them to the stables after quitting time, 
cOmpensation for such services being included in the day 
rates established for this class of labor. If, because of 
breakdowns, repairs or the requirements of transportation, or 
other causes essential to efficient operation, it is found nec- 
essary to extend the normal work day of any employee or any 
elass of employees, the operator may do so, at his option, 
paying for overtime a proportional rate per hour as de- 
termined from the rates established under Section 1 hereof. 


All Grievances Must Be Settled in 60 Days 

Fourth: All grievances referred to the Board of Concilia- 
tion shall be heard and a decision rendered within 60 days 
from the date of reference to the board, provided that said 
period may be extended for such time as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the operator’s representative and the mine- 
worker’s representative in the district in which said griev- 
ance originates. If no decision is reached within 60 days 
after reference, or within the extension period thereafter, the 
board shall submit the case forthwith to the umpire for 
final decision as provided in the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission. , ’ 

Fifth: The present prices of powder and miners’ supplies 
as established at the several collieries in the region shall be 
continued without change throughout the term of this agree- 
ment. 

Sixth: Under paragraph (d) of the agreement of May 
20, 1912, the duty of the Grievance Committee shall be con- 
fined solely to the adjustment of disputes in cases where the 
foreman and employees have been unable to agree, and in the 
discharge of this duty they shall strictly comply with the 
provisions of said paragraph. 

Under paragraph (f) of the agreement of May 20, 1912, 
the Grievance Committee is given the sole authority of join- 
ing with the company officials in recording the rate existent 
Apr. 1, 1902, as well as the rates established under the 
agreement of May 20, 1912. 

Seventh: The Board of Conciliation is empowered to hear 
complaints relating to day rates appearing on colliery rate 
sheets as effective Apr. 1, 1912, but which may be claimed to 
be obsolete of that date on account of being supplanted by 
other rates. The Board of Conciliation may at its discretion, 
in case the rates are shown to have been manifestly obsolete, 
order such rates erased. 


Agree Not To Seek Nullifying Legislation 


Highth: Neither party to this agreement shall initiate or 
encourage legislation that would in any manner affect the 
obligations of this contract or impair any of its provisions. 

If this agreement is adopted by the Pottsville convention 
it will be signed by the members of the subcommittee of oper- 
ators’ representatives and miners’ representatives, the latter 
signing “on behalf of the Anthracite Mine Workers Organiza- 
tion,” the names appearing on the agreement in the following 


order: 

On the left-hand side the four members of the subscale 
committee shall sign. On the right, the presidents of districts 
Nos. 1, 7 and 9 shall set their signatures in the order named 
“on behalf of the Anthracite Mine Workers’ Organization.” 

After them, still on the right side, the “President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, representing the Anthracite 
Mine Workers’ Organization,’ shall append his name. Below 
these signatures shall appear the attesting signatures of the 
chairman and secretary, on the left and right side respectively. 


All Legal But No Church Holidays To Be Kept 


The last two paragraphs represent the sense of the word- 
ing of the agreement and not its actual form. 

It should be noted that the miners practically agree to work 
all days but legal holidays. The custom has been to observe 
all the important church festivals, not so much for religious 
reasons as because of their social character. As there are 
both Greek and Roman Catholics employed, and as their cal- 
endars were different, the number of church holidays has 
long been considered a burden on operation too grievous to be 
borne. 


How the Increased Expense Must Be Met 


No formal statement was given out by the operators, but 
it was said that the addition to the payrolls of the companies 
would amount to between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 annually. 
It is also commonly understood that this extra cost will have 
to come from an advance in the selling price of the domestic 
sizes of coal. No increase will be made in the price of the 
steam sizes. A copy of the agreement, it was said, was in the 
hands of each of the anthracite operators, and statisticians 
were engaged in working out the additional cost of produc- 
tion. No time was set for announcing the new schedule of 
coal prices. 

There has been some opposition in the Pottsville conven- 
tion to the adoption of the agreement, but it is believed that 
President White will be able to secure a favorable vote. The 
miners in the region expected a “closed ‘shop,” and it is 
thought that they may object to the agreement because this 
demand was not granted. Their leaders were convinced that 
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this demand could not have been won without A long fight. 
They fully realize also that while shortened hours and higher 
wages are; not unpopular baitlecries, ‘‘closed shop” is a slogan 
which is not acceptable to the public. It establishes an or- 
ganization immovably on the necks of the miners. At present 
the union is well advised, but who can prejudge the future 
or feel sure that it will always have leaders as sane ‘and fol- 
lowers as enthusiastic? 


J. P. White Approves 


Before leaving for Pottsville, President White gave out 
the following statement, unequivocally approving the protocol: 


The agreement entered into between the anthracite opera- 
tors and miners marks the greatest single advance won by 
organized labor .in this year of victories. The money value 
of the increase istat least $10,000,000 a year. More than 110,- 
000 men have their working time reduced from 9 to 8 hr. 
and the shorter workday is established for all time in the 
anthracite field. Other important advantages, such as quicker 
settlement of disputes and grievances, have been won for 
all the 176,000 miners in the anthracite region. 

The miners have given the country a striking demonstra- 
tion that the just demands of wage earners for improved 
wages and conditions can be won without strife when the men 
act together through a strong and responsible organization. 
The United Mine Workers of America is now recognized as 
being such an organization by this group of financial inter- 
ests, which only a few years ago treated it with scant respect. 

If it had not been for the existence of the union, the an- 
thracite-coal district, with its 2,000,000 inhabitants, would 
have been thrown into bitter turmoil, and the miners would 
have endured suffering and hardship out of all proportion 
to the advantages won. The normal activities of the entire 
district would have been paralyzed and intense bitterness 
would have been created, all to no better purpose than a final 
settlement less favorable than that which the men have won 
through the union without stopping work for a day. 

This catastrophe has been averted because the anthracite 
coal operators knew and respected the power of the miners’ 
organization and the overwhelming force of public opinion 
that stood behind it in urging its demands. 


os 
Industrial Workers of the World 


The organizers of the Industrial Workers of the World 
continue their agitation around Wilkes-Barre. It became 
necessary to call out the state police to protect the union 
miners at the Butler colliery of the Hillside Coal and Iron 
Co. and at the Boston settlement near Yatesville. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World’s agents stopped men on their 
way to work and urged them to go on strike. 

Refusal and repetitions of the request resulted ina fight be- 
tween the mine workers and thelI. W. W. followers, and a call 
was sent for the state police, who restored order and arrested 
Tony Policca and Joe Posco, both of Dupont, an I. W. W. agi- 
tation center. Troopers on duty have orders to break up all 
gatherings and prevent disorder. 

On Apr. 25, 35 members of the I. W. W. were arrested for 
attempting to stop men from going to work at the Fernwood 
slope of the Butler colliery. The men were arraigned before 
Alderman Thomas Loftus at the Pittston City Hall and 10 
men were sentenced to pay a fine of $5 and costs or to serve 
15 days in the county jail. All the rest were fined $15 and 
costs. As most of the men were unable to pay, they were 
taken in charge by the sheriff. 

According to testimony at the trial, a policeman was fired 
at, a man was threatened to death if he went to work and 
another miner was so frightened by a display of clubs that 
he returned home. One man who was arrested was found 
with a stiletto in his clothes. Several clubs and a few Inives 
were found by state troopers along the road leading to the 
mines. Most of the men are Italians. Tony Rose and Regi 
Natuce, contractors, engage the miners at Fernwood and 
they claim that they pay them $2.75 a day. The chief com- 
plaint of the I. W. W. men was that this form of contract was 
unfair, 





# 
West Virginia Split Is Ended 


The split in West Virginia over the election of the offi- 
cers in district No. 17 seems about to be ended everywhere by 
a reconciliation. The leaders of the union had been accused of 
dishonesty in the conduct of the elections and district No. 30 
was formed, which was not recognized by the international 
authorities or the Indianapolis convention. At Boomer an in- 
junction followed, in which the union tried to prevent the 
operating firms from paying the checkoff to the insurgent 
leaders. 

As a result of this and other irritations the miners 
formed another body separate from the United Mine Workers 
Union and the new organization signed with some of the 
operators a contract to last for three years. This document 
promised increases equal to those that are paid elsewhere. 
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Mother Jones Binds Up the Union Wounds 


Recently the United Mine Workers of America has been 
very busy and has taken every means to heal the old breach. 
Mother Jones, who during the troublous times of the Cabin 
Creek strike had largely built up the union in the section 
thus revolting, was sent into the region to renew harmony. 
If the miners in Indiana resented the officers of the union 
hiding behind a woman’s skirts and thought it best not to 
let her address them at Indianapolis, the union officials had 
no such scruples when they sought to bring the Cabin Creek 
men back into the fold. 

An agreement has been made with the operators in the 
region and a referendum has been taken, the new contract 
being unanimously approved in some places, though the men 
of Dorothy were almost of one mind in opposing any such 
surrender of the union of their choice. 


Miners Vote Nearly 3 to 1 for New Contract 


It is reported that Acme gave 64 votes for and none 
against; Colcord 40 for, none against; Dorothy 9 for, 67 
against: Decota 69 for, 9 against; Giles 39 for, none against; 
High Coal 87 for, 13 against; Jarrolds Valley 44 for, 7 against; 
Kayford 1, 27 for. 46 against; Kayford.2, 30 for, 54 against; 
Leewood 30 for, 8 against; Ronda 54 for, 4 against; Sharon 
77% for, 1 against; Wevaco 1, 28 for, 19 against; Wevaco 2, 
46 for, 7 against; Whitesville 35 for, 6 against; Republic 39 
for, 9 against. It is also said that the agreement was rati- 
fied by a total vote of 665% for and 250 against, though the 
figures just quoted total to 668% for and 250 votes against the 
agreement. 

The new contract between the operators and miners fol- 
lows closely the agreement made with the West Virginia 
Mine Workers Union; but instead of the local organization be- 
ing mentioned in every case it is the United Mine Workers of 
America which appears in its place. The miners receive 5 
per cent. increase for day labor and from 6 to 11 per cent. in- 
crease in the mining rate. The contract runs for three years 
and probably, therefore, will outlive all the other contracts 
being made at this time. 

The mines at Boomer and Longacre in the Upper Kanawha 
section are still idle, but it is expected that there will be a 
general resumption soon. The Boomer miners have been 
strongly opposed to the United Mine Workers of America. 


Ohio Disputes Near Settlement 


After a conference lasting about 10 days, representatives 
of operators and miners in the Hocking Valley district arrived 
on Apr. 25 at an agreement on working conditions. No serious 
trouble was encountered in the writing of a protocol and work 
was started at once at many of the mines in the district. 
The operators believe that they secured good conditions and 
are of the opinion that the alleged discrimination between 
the Hocking Valley and eastern Ohio is removed. 

The operators obtained concessions along several lines 
which will enable them to furnish coal to their customers in 
better condition. One of the provisions makes the snubbing 
of coal compulsory and another prescribes rather drastic 
penalties for loading dirty coal. 

Another important concession is that relating to strikes. 
Only two causes for such suspensions are conceded—defective 
seales and failure to pay at regular times without explana- 
tion. All other grievances are to be referred to the arbitra- 
tion committee, and no strike is legal unless calied by the 
state officers of the miners’ organization. 

The check-off is affirmed and will be continued for the 
two years which is the life of the agreement. Several sec- 
tions in the contract regulate the width of’rooms, the appor- 
tionment of cars and the cleaning up of slate. But these 
are similar to those prevailing in the previous wage agree- 
ment. 


Pomeroy Bend and Eastern Ohio Make Progress 


In the meantime the wage conference of operators and 
miners of the Pomeroy Bend district, held at Pomeroy, is 
progressing satisfactorily. At the end of last week many of 
the points had been settled and no serious differences ap- 
peared. It is believed that the working conditions will be 
arranged within a few days and mining is expected to be re- 
sumed early in May. 

In the eastern Ohio district, for which a wage conference 
is being held at Cleveland, optimism reigns. Up to May 1, 
about 50 per cent. of the conditions had been amicably settled 
and no serious trouble is anticipated. The operators are 
insisting upon stringent regulations for cleaning coal and 
also on a rule forbidding unwarranted strikes. These provis- 
ions will probably be modeled after those contained in the 
Hocking Valley agreement, the two fields being competitive. 
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One of the side issues of the wage conferences in the 
eastern Ohio district was a strike of about 2,500 miners at 14 
of the larger mines in the district. The trouble was over 
the division of the increase provided for in the scale. The 
officials of the union ordered the men back, but ,they re- 
fused to go. The trouble is not considered. serious. 


# 
Difficulties im West Virginia 


A correspondent in the New River field, West Virginia, 
writes that after men have been obtained from outside the 
state it is hard to hold them. He says: 


The better the treatment the man is given and the more 
money he makes the sooner he collects his little stake and 
leaves the state. But where a miner is comfortably situated, 
has a nice house and good furniture and makes his abode a 
real home he becomes a better citizen, is more tractable and 
is not disposed to put his money into two suitcases and leave 
for other fields. 

_The present system of taxation has much to do with the 
miners leaving so soon. A man has no inducement to provide 
his wife and family with the many comforts which go to make 
up a nice home when he has to pay taxes on every article in 
his house. 

An amusing but embarrassing incident came under my 
notice the other day. The assessor of the district went to a 
house to assess a man’s household goods. There was an 
ornamental clock on the mantel given to the lady of the 
house by some relative probably over 20 years ago. It had 
7s been running for that length of time and possibly never 

id run. 

In fact, as a timepiece it was worthless, but it was kept 
because the owner had a sentimental interest in it. Yet 
though it really was not a tangible asset he had to pay taxes 
on his grandmother’s clock, nevertheless. Surely someone 
will find some way by which taxes can be collected without 
driving away desirable citizens and crippling the works on 
which our state depends. 


esl 
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IlocKing Valley Wage Scale 


The preliminary scale for subdistrict 1 of district 6 of 
the United Mine Workers of America, covering the Hocking 
Valley field, has been prepared and printed. It is expected 
that this will serve as a basis for agreements in other dis- 
tricts. All the mines will probably resume within a few 
days except those of the Continental Coal Co., which is in 
the hands of the receiver, N. D. Monsaratt. 


This agreement, by and between the respective duly 
authorized representatives of the coal operators and miners 
of the Hocking District of Ohio. 

Witnesseth, That pursuant to the Interstate Agreement 
entered into at New York, Mar. 9, 1916, the following shall 
be the prices, rates of wages, rules and conditions to govern 
the production of coal in the Hocking District up to and 
including Mar. 31, 1918. 

We, the members of the scale committee representing 
the operators and miners of the Hocking district, submit the 
following prices and conditions as the wage scale for said 
district for a period of two years, beginning Apr. 1, 1916, and 
ending Mar. 31, 1918. 


PICK MINING 






RURTY MOLE TOTIRO™ be. otraiei arolecelatel a sealers a: haveubial br elfe, elerel lel s6: «(sisi Sal > $0.6764 
PEONtricay (GLVs 6 DELEV Ald) dorscinieis as & soshsye Beas ee wie A, RET 2,6245 
Breakthroughs in Cntries, “per Yard ~ sea os scs cs aso ei 2.6245 
Breakthroughs in rooms, per. yard: .s...ccccsscovese 1,8196 
RDOMALITNING mH PEP TOOT esis tstatieiebels calelelelerbiathialel siete 3.9780 
INSIDE DAY LABOR 
Tracklayers, bottom cagers, drivers, trip riders, snap- 
pers on gathering locomotives, water and machine 
haulers, timbermen, wiremen, motormen (minimum), 

YUE Veet arti ger ati nate set ce) eae Aree halts PRPS CUE Paella cele «dN Ios $2.98 
Tracklayers’ helpers and all unspecified day labor, per ee 
VAT Biren el saat Pate ric aie, oa Pon es, are ahas a ial ou aah aintalor ef aue ld Sled se Z 
Trappers, where old men are employed ............... 1.59 
TPAD DEMS) Lise Me cetae Red thle asec RIP o ailsheredetoee olelaemiahersitis sles 1.40 

Spike-team drivers 25c. per day extra. 

MACHINE CUTTING 
By Jeffrey-style machines, in room, per ton..... ~.- $0.07400 
By Jeffrey-style machines, in entry, per ton...... 0.10235 
By punching machines in rooms, per ton........ ee 0.10840 
By punching machines, in entries, per ton........ 0.12016 
LOADING 
TWWeTOOMS: PSTMTOM We clei cine hte ws, vis She te Bolelele, ols love «te $0.40600 
In rooms with hand drilling, per ton......... dae 0.42600 
Tri vemtr ys per Core ae ert. Miele cts dhsidet cha lave iS omsterel siete. 0.49945 
In entry with hand drilling, per ton........+..++- 0.51945 
Breakthroughs in entry per ton—entry price...... 0.51945 
Breakthroughs in rooms, with hand drilling....... - 0.48900 
DRILLING 
By hand, per ton «........ pee: SU, cr htal at aCetei's ie aie cytidw Hastert han PO-UC00 
By machine, per ton ....... Sete eeeeececce Rie eo eyectath mat. 0-L).D 
OUTSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE 

First blacksmith, per day ........-:eee seers sense eeees $3.27 
Secand blacksmith and mine carpenters, per day.... 2.95 
Blacksmith helpers, dumpers and trimmers, per day.... 2.7b 
Slack haulers) | POELMGAY iit caw aie 2c 0.5 a's oe oes ereldleiol ky eier'e 2.28 
Greasers and couplers, per day ......eeeeeseesserereee 1.64 


When engineers and firemen are employed by the day, the 
minimum rate shall be $2.75 for 8 hr. work. This rule shall 
apply to coal washers, but shall not be held to be of force as 
regards such men as are employed at a monthly rate. 
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1. The 8-hr. day and the 48-hr. week are hereby reaf- 
firmed and the following holidays are recognized: Sundays, 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Apr. 1, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas, May 1, International Labor Day, and the general 
election day in November. 

2. The 8-hr. day means eight hours work in the mine at 
usual working places for all classes of inside day labor. 
This shall be exclusive of the time required in reaching such 
working places in the morning and departing from same at 
night. - 

Drivers shall take their mules to and from the stables, 
and the time required for this purpose shall not include any 
part of the day’s labor, their work beginning when they reach 
the change at which they receive empty cars, but in no case 
shall the driver’s time be docked while he is waiting for such 
car at the point named. 


Daymen Called to Mine Entitled to 2-Hr. Work 


38. When the men go into the mine in the morning they 
shall be entitled to 2-hr. pay whether or not the mine works 
the full 2 hr. But after the first 2 hr. the men shall be paid 
for every hour thereafter by the hour for each hour’s work or 
fractional part thereof. If for any reason the regular routine 
work cannot be furnished the men for a portion of the first 
2 hr., the operators may furnish other than the regular labor 
for the unexpired time. 

4. The operators shall keep a square turn. There shall 
be no free turns allowed to either rooms or entries. The 
entries shall be driven as fast as operators desire or condi- 
tions permit; but in no case shall entry miners be allowed 
more cars per week than room miners; and at least once each 
two weeks the turn shall be made uniform for the time pre- 
viously worked. 

If, however, the regular turn will not allow enough cars 
to drive the entries as fast as desired, the operators shall 
increase the number of miners'in each entry, so that by giv- 
ing to each the regular turn the entries shall be driven as 
fast as two miners could drive them with full work. If, how- 
ever, the room men decline to take their places in the entries 
when requested to do so by the operators, then the entry 
men shall have free turns until the entries are driven the 
required length. Nothing in the foregoing shall prevent fast 
turns. 


Miners Must Snub Coal Before They Shoot It 


5. Both miners and operators recognizing the importance 
of getting clean and merchantable coal to insure the sale 
of the same, it is understood and agreed that the miners will 
produce their coal in such a way as not to increase the per- 
centage of fine coal, either by carelessness or reckless shoot- 
ing, and will load clean and merchantable coal free from 
impurities. 

In order to secure the foregoing results it is agreed as 
follows: 

(a) Before shooting all coal must be snubbed by the 
miner and fine coal and cuttings cleaned out from under the 
coal. Snubbing shall be not less than 10 in. above the cut, 
or at the mining slate where it is found, and 3 ft. under the 
coal, and as near from rib to rib as practicable. Snubbing 
must be done in a practical and workmanlike manner so as to 
keep the quality of the output uniform and produce the 
largest lump coal. 

(b) The miners or loader shall not drill any hole on the 
solid of the rib, nor deeper than the under cut. 

(c) Unless otherwise required by the operator, the fine 
coal and cuttings must not be loaded out separately, but 
must be loaded and distributed throughout the balance of the 
coal in order to keep the product of the mine uniform. 

(d) Any miners or loader who is found breaking up and 
loading bone, soft coal or other impurities with his coal 
shall be laid off 5 days for the first offense and for the sec- 
ond offense he shall be discharged. 


Provisions Giving Assurance of Clean Coal 


6. The operator may designate one man at each mine, who 
shall be recognized as inspector, and whose duty it shall be 
to inspect the coal. The miners may also designate one man 
at each mine to inspect the cleaning of the coal and the 
weighing of the impurities. 

Should a loader willfully, carelessly or otherwise fail to 
load clean, merchantable coal, the inspector shall estimate the 
impurities or cause them to be weighed, and if there shall be 
100 lb. or less, and it is apparent that dirty coal has been 
is he intentionally, then 10c. shall be deducted for the im- 
purity. 

For from 150 to 200 lb. of dirty coal 20c. shall be taken, 
and for from 250 to 500 Ib., 30c. 

For the third car of dirty coal from any one working 
place in any one day, or where 500 or more pounds of dirty 
coal is found in any one ear, 50c. shall be checked off, and 
the man or men shall be suspended for one day, and if, upon 
investigation by the mine boss and committee, the man or 
men are found to have an average working place, he or they 
shall be suspended two days. But should the place be found 
to be below the average, then the turn of the loader shall be 
made up for the days during which he has been suspended 
and the 50c. that has been held shall be refunded. 

Whenever the provisions of this contract are not observed, 
the operator has the right to close down the mine until the 
miners will observe the contract to produce clean, merchant- 
able coal. It is understood that the operators have a right to 
clean the coal before weighing. : 

The moneys checked off shall be placed in the burial fund 
and shall not be returned and shall only be used by miners 
and pu sterote for the purpose for which such fund was 
created. 

7, Where clay veins, rolls in the bottom, or horsebacks 
exist, the price for removing them shall be determined be- 
tween the loader and mine boss. If they fail to agree, the 
dispute shall be referred to the loader mine boss and the 
mine committee. . 

8. The company shall remove the slate from the working 
places of the miners; and if the company fails to do so after 
being notified, the miner shall be employed to remove such 
slate and be paid therefor at the price agreed upon between 
the mine boss and.the miner, based on the price of inside day 
labor. This refers to the roof only, and not to bone coal. 
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9. All machines shall be fitted with a front shoe not ex- 
ceeding 2% in. in thickness, and the machine men shall be 
required to cut the coal level and close to the bottom. Under 
no circumstances shall the thickness of the bottom exceed 4 
in., except in case of pots or other extreme variations. All 
machine men leaving more bottom than just prescribed must 
lift it or it shall be lifted at their expense. 


Miner Need Not Lift Over 4 In. of Bottom Coal 


Where the mine boss or superintendent orders that more 
than 4 in. be left the company shall take care of it; and 
where the bottom is sulphurous and unmarketable, the miner 
may call the attention of the mine boss to it and endeavor 
to arrive at an agreement for its removal or retention. If 
the mine boss and miner fail to reach an agreement as to 
compensation or otherwise, the matter shall be submitted to 
the superintendent and mine committee for adjustment. 

In case sprags are left by a machine man, he shall be 
notified by the loader, and if he refuses to remove them the 
latter shall do so and be allowed 50c. for that work, the 
said 50c. to be deducted from the machine runner. When 
any machine runner leaves six or more sprags in any one 
pay, he shall be removed from the machine and his services 
shall be disposed of as deemed best by the general super- 
intendent. 

The company shall provide shields for covering the cut- 
ter head of the machine. The machine man shall be required to 
remove the bits from the chain on the cutter head, or place 
the shield over the cutter head, to make the machine safe 
when being moved. Any machine man failing to carry out 
this rule may be removed from the machine without question. 


Regulations Which Compel Driving Wide Rooms 


10. All rooms shall be 24 ft. wide or over; but where roof 
or surface conditions interfere they may be driven under 24 
ft. wide and as narrow as 20 ft. in width without extra com- 
pensation. 

Where it is necessary to make the rooms between 18 and 
20 ft. wide, the price shall be 2c. per ton extra. Rooms less 
than 18 ft. in width shall be paid for at entry price, and 
where they are driven 30 ft. wide they shall have two tracks, 
if that arrangement is practicable. 

The operators shall designate the width of all working 
places, and the work shall be paid for as if it were driven at 
the width thus ordered. 

In working pillars or stumps with a cut 15 ft. wide the cut- 
ter and loader shall be paid at the “wide price.” If 15 ft. or 
less with two tight ends entry price shall be paid. If 15 
ft. or less with an open end, the cutter shall be paid entry 
price and the loader the “wide price.” 

11. Men other than drivers and trappers employed in 
gathering up coal along working roads and in cleaning track 
shall receive pay for such work at narrowwork prices per 
ton, with cutting added. Any such man found taking down 
or loading coal other than that already taken down or found 
along the track shall be discharged. 

12. Pick miners shall pay one cent on the dollar for 
blacksmithing, but there shall be no charge under this head 
for machine runners and loaders. 

13. When opening rooms in pick mines, if the length 
of the narrowwork preliminary to widening the room exceeds 
18 ft., all excess above that figure shall be paid for at entry 
price. 


Payment Made for Coal When Place Falls In 


14. If the company insists on a machine man cutting any 
given place, it shall pay for all the coal lost if the place 
falls in. Coal so lost shall be paid for within 30 days. 

15. Where the mine boss and miners fail to agree as to 
whether the working place is wet and entitles him to extra 
pay, it shall be referred to the committee and mine boss or 
superintendent, and if the place is adjudged wet, 2.562c. per 
ton additional shall be paid. 

Ten cents per barrel shall be paid for bailing water. 
Sufficient oil barrels of the usual type shall be furnished to 
the miners to assist them in keeping their places dry. Should 
the management fail to provide empty barrels as required by 
eee miners, then 2.562c. per ton extra shall be paid for wet 
places. 

The company may work wet places or leave them un- 
worked at its option. It is agreed and understood that the 
miner must first take up the matter with the mine boss for 
adjustment or he will not be entitled to the “wet price.” 


The Hocking Valley scale is too long to complete in this 
issue. The rest will appear next week. 


oy 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. Resumes 


At the conclusion of the conference held in the Hotel Con- 
tinental, New York City, on Thursday, Apr. 27, between John 
P. White, international president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and H. K. Fields, president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
over the interpretation of what is known as the “McAlpin” 
agreement, it was announced that a satisfactory understand- — 
ing had been reached and that the mine workers had been 
ordered back to work. As a result the strike is at an end. 
No one anticipated any other result, as the matters to be 
adjusted were not important. 


The Roane Iron Co. and the Knox Mining Co. have 
granted an increase of 10 per cent. to their 800 men at Rock- 
wood, Tenn., the advance to become effective at once. The 
Knox Mining Co. will pay 44c. per ton for 4-ft. coal and 
for thinner coal in proportion. In a number of individual 
cases the increase was over 10 per cent. 
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Monitor Transits and Levels 


C. L. Berger & Sons, of 37 William St., Boston, Mass., 
have recently placed upon the market a new line of 
surveying instruments known as Monitor transits and 
levels. These instruments are strictly in line with mod- 
ern thought and achievement. They possess strong lines, 
the outward forms being rounded, giving an assurance of 
strength without an unnecessary use of material. The 
outward appearance of the instruments are pleasing to 
both touch and eye, while they are of such a form as to 
shed water well. These instruments are well adapted to 
strenuous service, and externally are given a durable 
leather finish, which in a large degree protects them from 
the action of sun, rain, mine acids, grease and the like. 

These instruments are particularly well adapted to use 
where a high degree of skill is necessary, such as the 
building of long bridges, dams, tunnels, highways, the 
surveying of mines and like uses. Permanency and en- 
durance have been the prime objects sought in their 
design, and the instruments are consequently well adapted 
to the use of the engineer who strays far afield, thus get- 
ting out of reach of any source of instrument supply or 
repair. 

In detail, the transit might be described as follows: All 
outer surfaces are rounded, giving great stiffness and 
water-shedding qualities. Only virgin ingot metals, 
properly alloyed so as to fit them for their particular use, 
are allowed to enter the 
construction of the instru- 
ment. All graduations are 
made on sterling silver by 
a superior dividing engine. 
The telescope is simple in 
construction and embodies 
superior optical qualities. 
The tripod head is of rigid 
construction, while the cen- 
ters are long, strong and 
unyielding. The plate level 
is mounted low, with an 
independent guard, and is 

















THE MONITOR TRANSIT AND VIEW OF ITS 
HORIZONTAL PLATE 





THE MONITOR LEVEL 


placed at 90 deg. from the line of sight of the telescope. 
This level does not cast shadows on the “B” vernier, which 
may be read as easily as the “A” vernier. The eyepiece 
cap is of large diameter, and provision is made for center- 
ing the instrument from a point above. 

This instrument has a horizontal circle 514 in. in diam- 
eter and a vertical arc of 5 in. The weight of the instru- 
ment is 13 lb., while the tripod weighs 9 to 91% lb. 

An auxiliary telescope, for reading horizontal angles 
inaccessible with the main telescope, may be attached to 
the top of the axis with a counterpoise below, the same 
as with other mine transits for underground work. 

The Monitor level is of the dumpy type, with a telescope 
141% in. long, with an aperture of 13% in. and a magnify- 
ing power of 30 diameters. The focusing slide is of unus- 
ual length, and is provided with a collapsible dust guard. 

The eyepiece has a large, flat field of view, the spirit 
level being 6 in. long between centers of suspended arms. 
This instrument is provided with a clamp and tangent 
screw and weighs 91% lb., while the tripod weighs about 
9 lb. The supporting bar of this level is tubular, thus 
affording great rigidity with comparatively light weight. 
The Denver Dreadnaught Drill 


The Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, 
Colo., is meeting with remarkable success in the new type 
of rock drill known as the Dreadnaught. This is a 
machine that, while rugged enough to be put to the. most 
severe service, is sufficiently light in weight to be used as 
a one-man drill in sinking. 

This drill may be used either mounted in a screw-feed 
shell, as in usual types, or with a flexible handle may 
be manipulated by hand. The change from one use to 
the other is extremely simple. 

The drill uses hollow steel. It is constructed to deliver 
air and water, separately or simultaneously, under pressure 
to the bottom of the drill hole. When wet drilling is 
not required, the water equipment may be replaced by a 
“blowgun” that forces compressed air, into the drill hole 
instead of water. When this is done, the compressed air 
for the hole is entirely independent of the driving air. 
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The machine is, valveless and uses compressed air ex- 
pansively. The hammer cannot strike either end of its 
cylinder even if the drill steel is not against the rock and 
full pressure of air is turned on. Rotation is accomplished 
by mechanism located entirely in the front head. The 
hammer is prevented from revolving in the cylinder by two 
keys, while rifles on the reduced front portion engage with 
the rifle nut, turning the latter on each stroke. Through 
pawls and plungers the chuck ratchet and the chuck sleeve 
ave turned, positively and powerfully. The entire chuck 
end of the machine may be removed without taking the 
drill from its mounting. 

If the machine should from any cause get out of line 
while drilling a hole, it will not fitcher, because of the 
positive rotation and the ability of cranking back without 
danger of injuring the drill. When the drill is used for 
down-holes, as in sinking, there is a decided advantage 
in permitting the machine to bodily churn up and down, 
with its drill steel, while full force of rotation is main- 
tained, for this will effectually prevent clogging of the 
bit by rock chippings. 


THE Dritt Is CoMPARATIVELY LIGHT 


When this drill is used with the spring handle, it 
weighs 83 lb.; when mounted in its screw shell, it weighs 
140 lb. 

The chucks furnished with each machine will use 114- 
in. and 114-in. steels. Because of the unique construction 





THE 


DREADNAUGHT ROCK DRILL MOUNTED ON A 
COLUMN AND ALSO USED AS A HAND DRILL 


of this machine, the drill proper may be quickly removed 
from the feed shell and slide by simply removing two 
bolts that clamp it in its yoke directly back of the front 
head. This drill has proved quite successful, both in 
drifting where the holes are horizontal and in sinking 
where they are vertical. 
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A Novel Fire Basket 


The Morrow Manufacturing Co., of Wellston, Ohio, 
has recently obtained the patent for and put upon ‘the 
market a novel fire basket designed for use in ventilating 
new and developing mines or for small operations where 
the ordinary so-called ‘‘furnace” is commonly employed 
for creating an air current. 

Four cast-iron bases about 12 in. in height, in the 
top of which are cast 1-in. steel rods extending upward 





THE FIRE BASKET BUILT UP ON ITS FOUR SUPPORTS 


about 20 in., form corner supports for the grate and side 
bars. Two bearer-bar supports having holes cored in 
either end are slipped over the steel rods and rest upon the 
bases. ‘The grate bars are then laid in place on the bear- 
ers and the side bars, which also have holes cored at the 
ends, are put on in the same manner, alternating first 
lengthwise then crosswise of the grate bars until the de- 
sired height is reached. This may of course be varied 
to suit local conditions, such as the height of the available 
space, the amount of coal which it is desired to charge 
at one time, ete. 

The basket is thus substantially tied together, but 
may be easily taken down if desired. Being of a sectional 
nature, it may readily be transported to any point in the 
mine. ‘The several pieces are light enough so that they 
may be carried by hand to mountain openings where no 
other means of transportation are available. 

The grate and side bars are designed to give a large 
radiating surface, and the free passage of air from the 
mine prevents the side bars from overheating. Hot coals 
cannot roll off and set fire to adjacent timbering or the 
wooden stacks commonly used. The ashes may easily be 
removed through the side bars or raked from under 
the basket. 

Tests have proved that this type of fire basket is more 
economical and satisfactory than the “furnace” commonly 
built up T-rails for grate bars and a rock or brick walls 
for supports. 

In a test recently made it was found that 40 men in 
a comparatively new opening could be supplied with a 
lawful amount of air with a basket 36 in. square. Its con- 
venience and low cost will doubtless be factors in bringing 
this new device into popular favor. 
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A Compact Between Gentlemen 


The agreement between the anthracite operators and 
miners may with reason be regarded with pleasure by 
both parties and the public. It is a triumph of sanity. 
The readiness of the operators to hear the miners’ con- 
tentions, the judgment and patience with which the 
officials of the miners presented their case, the forbear- 
ance and common sense that kept the men at work the 
while, the fairness of the final outcome, the remarkable 
truth with which this time the press represented the 
issues, the comparative readiness with which the anthra- 
cite operators put their argument before the public and 
the establishment. of a shorter laboring day mark this 
as an epoch in contract making and show us that there 
are possibilities of industrial adjustments witbout in- 
dustrial strife. . 

There never was a moment of doubt that the miners 
were entitled to some increase in wage. They had seen 
advances all around them, and it was not merely jealous 
emulation that seized them. Workingmen have to pay 
the wages of other workingmen, and they cannot pay 
them the increased wage unless their own earnings are 
increased. 

But the biggest triumph of all was the grant of a 
sane recognition—a recognition which does not coerce 
the workingman to belong to the union, which does not 
make the company the collector of union dues, but admits 
that the union has the right to speak for the men. The 
right is due to that organization, for it has always 
recognized the confederation of the employers. The 
union for a while wavered and was disposed to put 
regularity and solidarity above wages. But better 
counsels, the pressure of the anthracite operators and 
the opinion of the public prevailed. 

The change will cost the consumer of prepared sizes 
between $9,000,000 and $12,000,000 and he will surely 
be willing to pay it. He is always declaring for justice ; 
surely he himself is willing to be just. The difficulty 
might conceivably have been partly met by an increase 
in steam sizes, seeing that there has been or will be 
an advance in wages in practically all the bituminous 
coal-mining centers—though, by the way, nothing has 
heen heard here from the Pocahontas region except that 
the United States Coal and Coke Co, has raised its men’s 
wages liberally., 

But the advance cannot be thrown proportionately 
on the steam sizes of coal, for some of the mine workers 
may get as much as 15.9 per cent. increased wages unless 
they arrange to reduce that increase by speeding their 
labor, which it is almost hopeless to expect that they 
will do, for they have been at no time vociferous in their 
premises, and in their practices they will probably be even 
less solicitous for the interest of the operators. 

Such a reduction could and should be made, but it 
can hardly be expected that the day workers will make 
it, for they only get 3 per cent. increase in actual day 
wage where they demanded 20 per cent., and so they 


are not exactly enthusiastic. Hence the bulk of the rise 
has to be made on domestic sizes, and it is likely that 
it will all be so placed, because the stocks of the smaller 
coal are in normal markets kept moving only with great 
difficulty. 

It is to be hoped that the public will meet the needed 
revision in prices with cheerfulness, seeing that it is the 
miners who are the recipients of their indulgence. As 
has been said, no long-established business which has 
reached a stable basis can meet wage rises without an 
increase of price, much less can it meet at the same 
time any growing difficulty in conducting its business. 

If a railroad keeps its rates per ton-mile at an even 
level, we think it is doing well by the public. Hence it 
is to be hoped that the people do not expect coal to be 
hauled and hoisted for a lower rate per ton-mile year 
by year despite continued wage increments. Nor is 
increased haulage the only problem; more water to 
raise, higher depths from which to lift it, more galleries 
to keep in working order, more gas to be removed and 
more difficulty in ventilation, thinner and less clean 
veins to work, which involve higher wage scales even 
without adjustments such as that just concluded. All 
these add to the operators’ difficulties. 

Coal Age would like to see the mine operators make 
model wage adjustments as an example to the industrial 
world. In many ways the coal industry is worthy of 
imitation already, but contracts should be for longer 
periods and should contain a sliding scale to accom- 
modate wages to cost of living. Then it would not be 
necessary to break up industrial peace every two years 
or even every four, but it would be possible to restrict 
the revision of the wage settlement so that there would 
be only one contract every ten years. 
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Our Deficient Merchant Marine 


While our Government continues mulling along in its 
cumbersome, futile way endeavoring to enact measures 
that may provide the American people with shipping 
facilities commensurate with the size and importance of 
our country, golden opportunities for expansion are being 
irrevocably lost to our industries. Time and again in 
the past few months have American coal operators had 
almost unprecedented tonnages of ‘new business offered 
them at exceptionally attractive figures which they have 
in most instances been compelled to decline because of 
the inadequate ocean transportation facilities. The 
announcement of a foreign inquiry involving 5,000,000 
tons of coal appearing on page 757 of last week’s issue 
again brings this question before us. 

Striking evidence of the phenomenal advance in ocean 
freights on coal cargoes is clearly shown in the accom- 
panying table giving the comparative rates for 1914 and 
1916. The rates for 1914 are those published in Coal 
Age of Nov. % for that year, Vol. 6, p. 773, and the 
figures for 1916 appeared in the issue of Apr. 22. It 
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COMPARATIVE OCEAN FREIGHTS ON COAL TO FOREIGN PORTS 
To 1916 1914 Increase To 1916 1914 Increase . 
PT AVADA socio ans otha siete lolele oye $4.75@5.00 $1.60@1.75 $3.15@3.25 Bermuda............... Sek, © $5.00@6.00 $2.25 about $2.75 about 
Cardenas or Sagua............. 6.25 about 2.15@2.25 Z10'about: ‘Vera Cruz... cece sues 0° 7.00@8.00 1.80@2.00 ~. 5.20@6.00 
Cisniiesbsae. vA ae ok ne 5.50 about 1.90@2.00 atooO/aboute * Tampico. uy . germ. sie seine 7.00@8.00 1.85@2.00 5.15@6.00 
Port au fot Trinidad.. 7.25@7.50 2.25 about BAO abouts | 1i0'J ANEW On ties tetas os ce aie stv 19.00 about* 3.96@4.20 15.04 about 
St. Lucia. . ; Ls eis 7.25@7.50 2.15@2.25 SRLUG 5.25 Santos™., i: .\asm age care. aimee 1900 about*’ “)) ce) (oS eee 
Bes Thomas, | 07 ete aoe 6.75@7.00 2.00 about 4:75 about Montevideo. ......00.....5 ome 21.60@22.20" | - ch: ee 
Barbados tan. seh ee se ee 7.25@7.50 2.25 about 5.00 about Buenos Aires or La Plata. .t...8. (21:60@224203 3.84@3.96 17.76@18.24 
IM gato. cscs erenieecinee 6.25 about 2.00@2.257 Gren about ROSari0.ws,.- chi eee meen fe 22.80 about? 2.0. ee ee 
Coracaos ice OA temas 6.75@7.00% 1.75@1.85 5.00@5.15 West Coast of Italy............ 33 .60@36.00 4.32@4.80® 18.48 about 
Dantiagosarec:cwe ss Mela ace siete ee 6.00@6.25® 2.20@2.35 Bre0@3,.90) . Barcelona’. :>. 4. up oemcseias 30.00@31.20 
Guantanamo....... oe diel gis sete 6.00@6. 25° 2.25@2.35 3.75@3.90 Valparaiso or Callao........... 17.00 about 4.32@4.80 12.68 about 
Demerara ==... dete soto ie oe, ee ee 3; 00 about.) eds « ore ane Marseille. .2- isi t ee 32..40@34.80') 9 5. Soa ep ee 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. 
1500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 


3 And p.e. 
7 Small boats to Kingston $2.20@2.40. 


® Mediterranean. 

will be noticed in this table that rates to foreign ports, 
both European and South American, have been jumped 
up as much as 400 per cent., while those to ports that 
are nearer have been increased from 100 to 200 per 
cent. Obviously it is a problem to negotiate coal business 
under such extraordinary conditions. That the situation 
is equally serious in British shipping circles, as shown 
by the following table compiled by Shipping Illustrated, 
may perhaps be some compensation : 


Highest Highest 
January, February, Mar.18, Average, 
To 1916 1916 1916 1914 
Bordeaux, seminnee ier 8.68 $10.03 $12.93 $1.36 
GONO8.— selsiecdee eels e ate ce 9.46 20.67 23.10 2.15 
Marseille fete: Siete ver. 17.37 17.75 24.11 2.10 
Nante suis wc castes ureate 8.29 8.96 11.58 1:25 
RoOven' hcl cere Nios nideene 5.83 6.07 8.26 leew 
Ste INSZalTe oi ees ca ate 8.10 8.96 11.58 1-25 


Rates are per gross ton from Cardiff, Wales, to points 
designated. 

On the other hand, the fuel supply has become a serious 
proposition at many points which have in the past relied 
upon Great Britain. The situation has even on occasions 
attained to such acute proportions that consumers have 
been forced to buy at any figure, with the result that our 
exports have shown a persistent increase in spite of the 
extraordinary conditions prevailing as regards freights. 
The increase, however, is only sufficient to be exasperating 
when one considers to what proportions it might have 
attained. It would seem as if many of the misdirected 
“trust-busting efforts in this country might have been 
replaced with advantage by a campaign to provide us 
with adequate shipping at this crucial period. 


Readiness To Sacrifice Self in 
Mime-Rescue Work 


There is something so ennobling in the self-sacrifice 
which accompanies mine disasters that sometimes we 
wonder that such distressing misfortunes have not been 
advocated by a certain school of militant philosophers— 
as war has too often been—for the opportunities it affords 
for bringing to the front the nobler instincts. The 
argument is as reasonable in the one case as the other, 
though the position taken is in both instances utterly 
untenable. 

Nevertheless at every mine disaster we are permitted 
to rejoice in the evidences of the humanity of man at 
times of, man’s utmost need. A pity indeed it is that 
most of mankind are unselfish only in the presence of 
death,-but when free from its presence are the veriest 
shirkers of duty. The social obligation too often abso- 
lutely fails to move mankind, though their duty is 
incumbent on men in peace as in war, under normal 
conditions as under disaster,’in life as in death. 

And because the daily round of duties fails to move 
us is the reason why we are so indifferent about our 


** Spanish dues for account of cargo. 
4 Net, 1,000 tons discharge. 


5 Or other good Spanish port. ® 350 tons discharge. 


safety work and yet willing to throw ourselves wholly 
away and give our all when a great emergency arises. 
Then only are we really servants of our social obligation. 
A lesson like that given at the mines of the Jefferson 
& Clearfield Coal and Iron Co., at Ernest, is almost all 
thrown away if we forget that the self-sacrifice of the 
moment forms a precedent, not for action in disaster 
alone, but for service during life. 

It may be well to recall the facts. A severe explosion 
occurred on Feb. 11. After the disaster it was learned 
that Mine Foreman James W. Balls and Fireboss Carl 
Strandquist were both where they could easily have saved 
themselves. Only a short step separated them from safety. 
Balls’ cap and lamp were discovered where they had been 
blown from his head by the force of the explosion. So 
the point of comparative safety he had left to take up 
the work of rescue was made clearly evident. 

But disregarding their self-interest, Balls and Strand- 
quist went back to the heading where the explosion had 
occurred and clasping hands with four of the workmen 
started to lead them out to safety, Balls in front and 
Strandquist in the rear. Death won by only a few feet, 
as the huddled bodies found by the rescuers showed later. 

They had passed through a crosscut near the face 
of the heading and started out of the aircourse ahead of 
the deadly afterdamp. In this manner the six men 
groped their way in the darkness half a mile. They were 
within 700 ft. of safety when the afterdamp overtook 
them. Balls was found bending over his companions in 
an apparent effort to urge them forward. 

It is such heroism as this that makes us proud of 
our relation to the mines. Not always is the story of 
self-sacrifice made as clear by the evidence as in this 
case; but miners are always willing to do their part 
and run their race with death despite their knowledge 
that the odds are desperately against their winning. 

The Carnegie Hero Commission should recognize the 
services of Balls to his fellows and add something to 
the compensation which the state directs shall be paid to 
his widow and five children, for they have given for others 
more than others can ever return to them. Strandquist 
was a young man and single, but possibly leaves bereaved 
ones to whom a medal might well be given. 

Balls had often made up his mind what he would 
do in such an emergency. He had pictured vividly the 
event much as it actually occurred and had prepared 
himself to meet it. Would, that we who permit ourselves 
such visions would cease waiting. on mere circumstance 
and prove ourselves, now. in face. of present conditions 
as generous 1n our lives as Balls: and Strandquist were 
in their dying hours. We wait expectantly almost for the 
hour of disaster that we may show our mettle. If only 
we could exhibit a’ like kidney in our. daily task the 
world would be lightened with the beauty of our heroism. 
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School Consolidation at Gary, 
McDowell County, W. Va. 


By C. H. ArcHer* 





SY NOPSIS—Consolidation has saved money at 
the Gary schools. The per capita cost of education 
is only $25.74 per year, which is $2.58 lower than 
the per capita, cost for the entire state. Lunches’ 
are served to the pupils, and for these a charge of 
6c. is made, which meets the expense without loss. 





Feeling the need of closer supervision in the schools 
and understanding the advantages of consolidation, the 
Board of Education of Adkin District, McDowell County, 





350 before the close of the year’s work. This enrollment 
included eight first-year high-school pupils. 

At the beginning of the second year (1914) a teacher 
ef domestic science was added to the force, the standing 
of the high school was raised to second class and some 
additions were made to the library and equipment. While 
the enrollment of the high school was increased to 18, 
that of the entire school was cut down to 275 by the re- 
moval of many families from the territory, due to the 
financial depression prevalent in the Tug River section at 
that time. Five pupils were promoted to the high school 
at the close of the year, all of whom entered upon their 
high-school work at the beginning of 1915. 

At the beginning of the present year (1915-16) the 
teaching force was increased to ten (and afterward to 





BY GRADING, THE GARY CHILDREN HAVE BEEN PROVIDED WITH A LEVEL PLAYGROUND THOUGH THE 
COUNTRY IS MOUNTAINOUS 


West Virginia, in 1912 began the work of consolidating 
eight small schools, and transporting the pupils from 
the various plants of the United States Coal and Coke 
Co. to the central plant located at Gary. The large 
building that was described on pp. 601-604 in the Apr. 1 
issue of Coal Age was erected in 1912-13. Three com- 
fortable school transportation wagons were purchased, 
and teams and drivers were supplied by the United States 
Coal and Coke Co. 

The school was opened in the fall of 1913 with six 
teachers and 260 pupils. Later in the year two more 
teachers were added, and the enrollment was increased to 





*District superintendent, Adkin District, Gary, W. Va. 
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NEW BUILDING REPLACING LOCAL ,.SCHOOLS 


eleven), and on account of the increase in the number of 
pupils the board of education found it necessary to estab- 
lish primary schools in the abandoned school buildings in 
the surrounding plants in order to take care of the over- 
flow. In these primary schools 150 pupils were taught. 
The upper grade pupils, about 120 in number, are trans- 
ported to the consolidated school in the school wagons. 

The enrollment of the consolidated school, exclusive of 
the primary schools previously referred to, is 325. This 
number represents those who are actually attending school 
week after week, while the maximum enrollment, which 
includes all who have enrolled during the year, will prob- 
ably reach 400. 





HAULING RAW MATERIAL TO CULTURE FACTORY 
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THREE OF THE MANY SHACKLIKE SCHOOLHOUSES NOW REPLACED BY THE CENTRAL SCHOOL BUILDING 
Three of the schools to relieve overcrowding are still used for primary-school purposes 


First-class apparatus for the study of domestic science, 
biology, agriculture and manual training has been in- 


stalled, and a substantial addition has been made to ° 


the library. 


Noon LuNcCHES PROVIDED FOR 6 CENTS PER PUPIL 


One of the most attractive features of the school work 
1s the pupils’ lunchroom, which the three primary teachers 
have in their charge. Substantial lunches, consisting of 
soups, sandwiches, cocoa, fruits, etc., are served to the 
pupils at a cost of 6c. each. The food is excellent, and 
while the menus are not elaborate, the lunches are suffi- 
cient for any pupil and are a great improvement over the 
average school lunch. The equipment for the lunchroom 
was purchased by the Board of Education, but by careful 
buying the enterprise is self-supporting. 

A lyceum course, which is receiving splendid support 
from the people, is being conducted under the auspices 
of the high-school department. The school has two basket- 
ball and one baseball team. Arrangements are being 
made to provide tennis courts and a baseball ground on 
the school property. The agricultural department is 
beginning the work on the school garden, which will pro- 
vide pleasant and profitable employment for the pupils 
during the summer. 


BETTER EDUCATION AT LowER THAN AVERAGE Cost 


The cost of maintaining the school plant is approxi- 
mately $9,000 per year, which places the per capita cost 
of education in this school at $25.74 per year. This 
cost is $2.58 lower than the per capita cost for the en- 
tire state, while the advantages offered are far above the 
average. These figures show that a strong consolidated 
school can be maintained in any group of industrial 
plants by efficient methods and strict economy. 


The United States Coal and Coke Co. has a special 
teacher of night schools for the employees. These schools 
are conducted at different plants each night, the teacher 
giving his entire time to the work, which has also been 
placed under the general supervision of the superintendent 
of schools. ; 

The school population of the district is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and the present building will soon 
be totally inadequate for the needs of the school. Within 
two years a high-school enrollment of 200 is expected, 
which will certainly necessitate the erection of another 
building. Thirty-six free school diplomas were granted 
in the district this year, and these pupils will be enrolled 
in the high school next year. As the school population 
increases, arrangements will be made to take care of the 
pupils, to the end that every child in the district may 
have the advantage of a high-school education. 

The average cost of hauling the pupils to ’school is 
$1.55 per pupil per month, the average haul being two 
miles over dirt roads that get very muddy and rough in 
the winter. 

Radley Community Center 
SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENCE . 





SYNOPSIS—An institution to provide for the 
pleasures of mine workers’ children is started by a 
woman philanthropist on her own initiative. It 
is making rapid progress. 





In order that the children of a Kansas coal-mining 
camp might, amid beautiful surroundings, play and attain 
a greater power of self-expression, Anna Marcet Halder- 
man, vice-president of the Girard Kansas State Bank, 





RADLEY PATRIOTS HOLD A VALENTINE PARTY 


MISS HALDERMAN’S JOLLY CLUB AT RADLEY 
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who, by the way, is a niece of Jane Addams, of Chicago, 


organized. the Jolly Club of Radley, Crawford County, ¥ 


Kan. It promises to become one of the most important 
community centers of the state. 

Though situated in the center of the rich bituminous 
coal fields of southeastern Kansas,-Radley offers its chil- 
dren few of the opportunities for wholesome, amusement 
freely bestowed upon children of cities. . An occasional 
dance, a picture show and some pool halls offered all the 
amusement to be found. At these places beauty was an 
unknown thing. 

Riding through the mining village one day last October, 
Miss Halderman was troubled by the sight of children 
sitting idly around with no pleasures to animate them. 
She wondered what the boys did when their day’s work in 
the mines was done. Many of the boys go to work under- 
ground at an early age, and she felt that they should 
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MISS A. M. HALDERMAN 
The social leader of the miners’ children at Radley, Kan. 


be given a place where they might amuse themselves under 
proper conditions so as to develop self-expression in a 
higher degree. 

To carry out such a plan, organization was necessary. 
With this end in view, Miss Halderman made a trip to 
Radley, and there, sitting on the front steps of the picture 
theater, she accosted the young people as they came from 
the show, asking them to join her club. Within the show’s 
half-darkened hall the Jolly Club of Radley was formed 
and became the nucleus of a great community center. 
This club was formed of young men and women from 16 
to 18 years of age, who met Friday nights to dance; and 
already three other clubs have been formedthe Radley 
Patriots, the Reading Circle and the Sunflower Club. 

Recently Miss Halderman purchased a 7-acre tract near 
Radley, on which the members of these community clubs 
may play. On this tract will be tennis courts, a baseball 
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diamond, a running track, and a playground for the 
smaller kiddies. It is Miss Halderman’s intention to build 


a community house on this tract éventually. -Her plans 
for this home are still vague}! but it-will include a room 
for each of her clubs and'one for the ‘reading circle. 

The Radley Patriots is‘a’club of ‘boys: from 13” to016 
years old, and the Sunflower Club <is-of girls of similar 
ages. The Reading Circle is open ‘to’all. Sunday base- 
ball will“be permitted on the community diamond, but 
cigarette smoking for boys under 18 years of age ‘is pro- 
hibited. 

Four nights a week during the past winter Miss Halder- 
man has made the five-mile trip from her home in Girard 
to Radley in the interest of these clubs, amusements, 
peculiarly suited to the! ages of the members, being ar- 
ranged in each club. 

Thus is being established a community center whose 
objective point is the development of highest efficiency 
through natural self-expression. 


Ky 


The Colliery Tram 
In a paper on the “Logic of Trams,” read before the 
North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 


Engineers, John Gibson referred to the colliery tram as 
the “maid of all work” and the “Cinderella of mining ap- 


pliances.” The phraseology attracted attention and was 
the subject of playful comment. Unabashed, Mr. Gibson 
has given, through the medium of the technical press, the 
reasons for the view stated, pointing to the following uses 
of the mine car in addition to its principal duty of carry- 
ing coal: 

(1) Taking food, fodder, timber and stores into the 
mine; (2) taking dirt to the spoil bank or to the stow 
road; (3) transporting ashes from boiler house to the 
ash dump; (4) an ambulance; (5) an integral 
part of endless rope tension gear; (6) as a ferry over wet 
depressions or swamps. 

As to its uses as pit furniture, he cites: (7) Thrown 
across a road and suitably inscribed it forms a fence; (8) 
with the holes stopped and placed under a drip it becomes 
a watering trough; (9) on its side or end, and protected 
by timber, it has been used as a shotfirers’ shelter; (10) 
with a rough lid and padlock it serves as a corn chest or a 
tool box; (11) filled full and chocked in place it forms a 
boring platform ; (12) in the form of a trestle it is used 
for a repairing scaffold; (13) upturned it becomes a stand 
for an oil barrel on the. tipple; (14) its sides form a suit- 
able blackboard for embryo students and contentious depu- 
ties. 

This is a goodly list, but Mr. Gibson says it can be 
greatly extended. The reader may be able to supply many 
other from his own experience of the commonly 
utilized but little considered mine car. 
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Bribing the Superintendent 


Everything at the mines worked fine and all previous 
daily-outputs had been*broken, ‘so, closing up the. office, 
I walked up to my home. I. was indeed happy ‘and 
satisfied. As:the front door opened, my.‘wife met: me 
and I knew instinctively that there was to be trouble. 
“Well, its here,” was the way:she greeted me. “What 
is here?” ‘said I, in surprise. - “What you ordered. Look 
over there in the cupboard and find out.” The cupboard 
was examined, and to my surprise, there, wrapped up in 
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a nice paper box, was a two-gallon jar of whisky. On 
a tag attached to it were the words: “To the Supt., 
from Distillery Co.” Turning to my wife, I 
informed her that there must be some mistake, that the 
whisky had not been ordered by me. “Well,” says ‘she, 
“how would it arrive had you not ordered it?” 

The next morning the following note was sent the 
distillery company: “Gentlemen: There was left at my 
house by you a two-gallon glass jar of whisky. As this 
was not ordered, I fear a mistake has been made and 
would be pleased to have this package removed.” ‘Two 
days later a stranger entered the office. He informed me 
that he was the liquor distiller and had received my 
letter, that no mistake had been made and that the whisky 
had been given to me merely as a token of the high 
esteem in which I was held by his company. 

Turning abruptly toward him and looking him 
straight in the eye, I said: “You say you are giving 
me that whisky for nothing. Your statement is not 
true: You offer me this to get my good will, so that 
you or your agents can trespass on our property to take 
orders and deliver your whisky to our miners. The worst 
enemy our miners have is your rotten whisky. More 
murders, fights, family troubles, accidents, idleness, 
poverty and labor troubles are due to the use of your 
product than to all the other forces combined with which 
we have to contend, When I want whisky it will be paid 
for with money, not with such pay as you tried to induce 
me to give. Good day, sir.” 

ws 


Garden Book for Mine Workers 


The brilliant pictures of the Consolidation Coal Co.’s 
Garden Book are the brightest things which have appeared 
on the Coal Age desk this spring. The illustrations are 
in eight or more colors. 

The preface ascribes the book to the activities of the 
Welfare Department, and adds: “This, our first, garden 
book is written for the employees of the Consolidation 
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CONSOLIDATION COAL CO. PUBLISHES BOOKLET ON 
GARDENING 


Coal Co. with the hope that it will help in making 
homes more beautiful and surroundings more attractive.” 
The book gives the following suggestions: 
Varieties of Flowers for Massing in Front of High Porches, 
Sheds, Etc.—Castor-oil plant, sunflower, cosmos and _holly- 
hocks. 


For Borders or for Grouping in Beds—Zinnias, marigolds, 
scarlet sage, nasturtiums, geraniums, bachelor buttons. 
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For Vines on Porches and Over Fences—Morning glories, 
nasturtiums, hops, gourds and grape vines. 

For Boxes—Nasturtiums, wandering jew, 
coreopsis. 

In planting it is best to have all-of each variety together 
rather than to mix them. Plant in masses and leave open 
spaces for grass. 


An example is shown of a house where this method of 
planting has been adopted with conspicuous success. 
Two illustrations show a home without flowers and its 
appearance after a little time and trouble have been 
expended on beautifying the ground around it. As the 
booklet states, with a group of castor-bean plants in 
front of the high porches—for the residence stands on 
a steep side hill—the house would be even more attractive. 
Pole beans or lima beans, it suggests, should be grown 
on the shed in the rear. 

Then follow a few practical reflections and some advice: 


Even a small piece of ground, if well taken care of, will 
raise both early and late vegetables. The more you raise the 
more you save. What you grow is better, fresher and cleaner 
than what you buy. Vegetables just out of the garden have 
more food value than those which have been shipped. Having 
a garden means having different kinds of food, which is just 
as important for people as it is for chickens or stock. 

Meat is the most expensive food we eat. If we have more 
vegetables we do not need so much meat. Most people eat 
too much meat and too little vegetable food—partly because 
of habit and partly because meat is easy to cook. Hating 
much meat not only costs us much money but is not good for 
the health. Working out of doors in a garden, seeing things 
grow, breathing clean, fresh air is good for us all. 

To have a successful garden: 1. Make fine, firm seed beds. 
2. Keep the top soil loosened. 3. Give the plants a drink when 
rain fails. 4. Remember, weeds and a garden can’t thrive 
together. 


Every family can have a garden. If there is not a foot of 
ground, there are porches and windows. Wherever there is 
sunlight, plants may be made to grow, and one plant in a 
tin can may be a more helpful and inspiring garden to some 
mind than a whole acre of lawn and flowers may be to 
another. 


geraniums and 


The book gives a list of free bulletins which can 
be obtained from the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and they may be quoted here, as other 
coal firms than the Consolidation Coal Co. may desire 
to give them publicity: 

- No. 185, Beautifying the Home Grounds; No. 195, Annual 
Flower Plants; No. 218, The School Garden; No. 220, Tomatoes; 
No. 255, The Home Vegetable Garden; No. 289, Beans; No. 295, 
Potatoes and Other Root Crops as Food; No. 546, How To 
Manage a Corn Crop in Kentucky and West Virginia; No. 553, 


Pop Corn for the Home; No. 609, Bird Houses and How To 
Build Them. 


The book advocates the building of a rustic arbo> 
covered with the five-leaved Virginia creeper, the material 
for which—plants and poles—can be found in the woods. 


Gillespie, Ill., First-Aid Day 


Local Union No. 730 of Mine No. 1, Gillespie, Ill., and the 
Superior Coal Co., will hold their fourth annual first-aid day 
at Gillespie, Saturday, May 20, 1916, at which there will be 
five contests, for which $500 in prizes will be presented. 
There will be two contests for men—one betwen teams and 
the other between individual contestants—a team contest for 
boys under 17 years of age, a team contest for girls under 17 
years and a team contest for those employees of the Superior 
Coal Co. who have never competed before. 

John P. White, the international president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; Frank Farrington, state president 
of that organization, and David Ross, former secretary of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, will address the people assembled 
and view the contest. 

A big mine-rescue demonstration, in which the new safety 
life line will be demonstrated, will lend a touch of realism 
to the first-aid exercises. The United States Bureau of Mines 
will show pictures illustrating mining conditions and mine 
dangers. J. R. Greer, of Gillespie, is secretary of the meet. 
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The Miner and Safety First 


Letter No, 9—My attention was recently arrested, in 
reading an advertisement in one of our leading coal trade 
journals, by the statement, “‘Safety First’? should be 
more than a phrase.” The advertisement went on to 
show that the human element in industry was being 
considered today to a much greater extent than ever 
before, since men at the head of affairs realized that 
it was “good business” to do so and that it made for 
greater loyalty and codperation on the part of employees. 
The natural inference was that the old days when the 
life of a mule was considered of more value than that 
of a man had gone never to return. 

‘It must be admitted that much has been done during 
the last few years to make the life of a coal miner less 
hazardous than under former conditions. Laws have been 
enacted to safeguard men who must work underground 
and to prevent the occurrence of mine accidents, by 
compelling the observance of certain rules and regulations 
by both miners and operators. It is evident to all that 
if these safety rules were always observed they would 
go far toward preventing many disasters involving loss 
of life and property. 

It must be recognized, however, that no legislative act 
can change human nature. The operator who has thus 
far succeeded in evading the law and operating his mine 
by antiquated methods is willing to “take a chance” 
rather than spend a few dollars for the purpose of 
safeguarding his mine and the lives of his workmen as 
far as is humanly possible. The miner who has for 
years been doing certain things that are dangerous, with 
no bad consequences, becomes blind to the danger he 
incurs and, instead of carefully observing each rule of 
safety, “takes a chance,” although he knows the rules 
have been made to safeguard his own life and the lives 
of his fellows. Too often the results of this reckless 
disregard for safety on the part of the miner have been 
appalling. 

It is but a natural conclusion that no matter what 
steps are taken to prevent accidents occurring in mines, 
they will continue to happen every day, either through 
carelessness or from causes beyond the power of man to 
control. If this is true, it is surely the part of wisdom 
and good sound business sense to be prepared to minimize 
the effects of accidents when they occur. ‘Thousands 
of lives and hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
sacrificed each year in the coal mines of this country 
by reason of explosion, falls of roof and coal, and the 
poisonous effects of mine gases. 

Many lives and much property could be saved if those 
in charge of mining operations were prepared for such 
occurrences and equipped in such a manner that efficient 
rescue work could be performed promptly following an 
accident. The poisonous gases that are generated by 
the explosion of gas in a mine make it dangerous for 
men to enter the mine for rescue work, unless they are 
equipped with some efficient type of breathing apparatus. 
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If this apparatus is faulty in construction or out of 
order from not being carefully inspected and kept in 
readiness for use, it becomes a death trap to the wearer, 
who is not only prevented from taking his share in the 
rescue work, but becomes at once a hindrance and a 
burden to his comrades, whose first duty then: is to 
take him back to a place of safety. 

Owing to the large number of different types and 
styles of mine-rescue apparatus now on the market, it 
is not only the duty of every coal-mine operator, but 
much to his advantage considered from a sound business 
standpoint, to acquaint himself fully with the merits 
and demerits of these different appliances and to ascertain 
their relative efficiency and safety. Little reliance can 
be placed on the claims made by salesmen, whose views 
are naturally biased in favor of their own interests. 

Tests of such apparatus conducted in smoke chambers 
are seldom convincing and never conclusive, while exhibi- 
tion contests at state fairs and safety meets, though 
often spectacular, fail to prove the relative efficiency 
that it is desired to ascertain. It seems to me that if coal 
operators in competitive fields would invite the repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers of these different types 
to meet at some central point, where the working of the 
different types could be judged by experts, it would be 
possible to determine which is the best and safest type 
for mine use in rescue work. THomas C, YARNALL. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Drilling and Shooting Coal 


Letter No. 4—So far as this question has been discussed 
from the standpoint of danger, the emphasis. seems to 
have been placed mainly on deep holes or holes drilled 
beyond the shearing or mining, into the solid. My 
experience as a miner and shotfirer has been that shallow | 
holes and holes drilled weak on the point are equally 
dangerous with the deep and solid holes. 

Some miners believe that all deep and heavy shots, 
under all conditions, are dangerous and are responsible 
for the “windies” so often felt in some mines, while 
light shots are not dangerous and will not produce a 
“windy.” However, experience and observation as a 
miner have taught me that this idea is not always true. 
A light-burdened or shallow hole overcharged is more 
dangerous than a deep and heavy shot well proportioned 
and properly charged. One of the strongest windy shots 
I ever felt in a mine was caused by a very small charge 
in some top coal that adhered to the roof where a 
pillar was being drawn. Not over four inches of black 
powder in an ordinary sized cartridge was used. 

I do not want to be understood as favoring deep and 
heavy shots in preference to shallow and weak-pointed 
shots, but I am of the opinion that both classes of these 
shots are alike dangerous if improperly charged and 
tamped. The nature of the tamping used, in many 
instances, evidently has much to do in producing windy 
shots. I am acquainted with a certain mine in which 
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the coal averages about 5 ft. in thickness and is very 
hard to break, requiring large, deep holes and excessive 
charges of powder. While both dynamite and_ black 
powder were used to charge the cracker shots, and slack 
coal was employed for tamping, this mine had many 
windy shots. But when the use of mixed explosives in 
the same hole was forbidden and all solid shooting was 
required to be tamped with clay, the windy shots were 
practically eliminated. 

Williams James, in the conclusion of his Letter No. 4, 
“Handling Explosives in Mines,” Coal Age, Jan. 8, p. 90, 
regards a shot that has only cracked the coal and is 
followed by other shots that ignite the smoke and gases 
escaping from the cracks, as a logical cause of many 
windy shots and one that may often cause a dust 
explosion. For instance, take this same narrow heading, 
with the same number of shots to be fired in quick 
succession, and suppose the coal is of a dusty nature 
and the shots, having been prepared by an inexperienced 
miner, are overcharged. As these shots go off, they raise 
much dust and leave it suspended in the air, as well 
as greatly heating the air. Now, say the fifth shot is 
very weak on the point. In such a case its full force 
and flame would be projected into the heated and 
dust-filled space of the room, with the result that a heavy 
windy shot is produced that causes an explosion if the 
coal is inclined to be dry. I deem it unsafe to fire five 
shots in a narrow heading. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SHOTFIRERS ADVOCATED 


I agree with the suggestion of Edward H. Coxe, in 
his Letter No. 1, Mar. 25, p. 548, where he remarks, 
“The employment of shotfirers is always the safest plan, 
whatever the natural conditions in the mine.” And if 
the mine is dusty and liberates gas even in small 
quantities, especially is it essential to employ shotfirers. 
in fact, 1 believe this should be mandatory or required 
by law. Shotfirers should be men with a broad and 
practical mining experience, industrious, thoughtful and 
nonest,. resourceful and of sober habits. They should 
be given all the time necessary to carefully tamp and 
fire all shots, and in dry mines they should examine for 
any fires afterward. Shotfirers should charge all shots, 
for there are always a few reckless miners who will take 
unnecessary risks many times in planning, overcharging 
and improperly tamping shots they expect to fire them- 
selves; and it stands to reason that this same class of 
miners will be more careless in preparing shots for others 
to fire. As has been already stated, all shots should be 
tamped with clay, and in dry, dusty and gaseous mines 
no explosives but permissibles should be used. It will 
do very well to talk about firing shots by electric current 
from the outside, but in the average mine this is hardly 
practicable. We must therefore deal with the question, 
in this respect, as we find it. Shots in coal mines in 
this section are not now being fired in this way, and I 
suspect it will be some time yet before that system of 
firing is adopted. 

A good argument for the employment of shotfirers 
is to be found in the following citation: Assume a dry 
ind dusty mine liberating some explosive gas, and in 
which a hundred coal diggers are employed, who shoot 
tnt once a day. There will be an average of at least 
‘wo shots to the digger, or a total of 200 shots to be 
fired at firing time. If firing time begins in all sections 
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of the mine at the same time, as it most generally does, 
these 200 shots will be fired in a very short space of 
time, evidently heating and charging the air with dust. 
When shots are fired thus in all sections of the mine 
at the same time, and especially if some of them are 
“windies,” the air current becomes greatly agitated and 
may be short-circuited in some sections by doors being 
blown partly open and failing to close again. 

With shotfirers employed, under these conditions, the 
danger arising from disturbed or agitated air currents 
would be mostly avoided, as the shots would be fired 
only in one part of the mine at a time, and then only 
one or two at a time. 


DANGER OF Not EnrorcinG MINE DISCIPLINE 


By stringent rules rigidly enforced, shotfirers should 
not be permitted to enter the mine until all the miners 
are out. And then, if by carelessness on their own part 
a disaster occurs, no one but themselves will suffer. 
Oftentimes it is a much easier matter to make rules 
than to enforce them. It is, also, easier to enforce a 
rule among two or three men than among a hundred. 
In the closing paragraph of his letter Mr. Coxe sums up 
the whole situation in regard to safety in mining in a 
few words, when he says: “It is important to make 
rules looking toward safety, but what is of still greater 
importance is the enforcement of the rules after they 
are made.” I fully agree with his conclusion that “more 
disasters are due to the lack of enforcement than to the 
lack of rules.” U.S. Wilson, Coal Age, Apr. 1, p. 564, 
gives a striking illustration of the effects or results of 
having rules and not enforcing them at all times. In 
the case he cites it cost the lives of 18 men, whereas if 
the rule in regard to the time of the shotfirers entering 
the mine had been rigidly enforced only the two shot- 
firers would have lost their lives. I am acquainted with 
both the mine and the incident referred to here. 

JOHN Roses, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former State Mine Inspector. 





Letter No. 5—The conditions under which the blast- 
ing of coal and rock is carried on in mine workings 
are so diversified that it would be practically impossible 
to formulate rules or make suggestions in regard to 
the manner in which this work should be done in any 
particular case. The mining laws in the different states 
can do nothing more along this line than to make such 
general provisions as will apply to conditions common to 
all mine work. In this respect the laws of Pennsylvania 
are ample and stringent and cover the general features 
thoroughly. | 


JUDGMENT To BE EXERCISED IN BLASTING 


In the blasting of coal there are necessarily many 
particulars that must be left to the judgment of the 
mine officials, shotfirers and miners. For example, the 
matter of placing a hole so that a shot may do its 
most effective work, and to insure the greatest safety, 
will depend on whether the coal is undercut, centercut, 
topeut, or sidecut or sheared. On this point the law 
should state that the hole shall not be drilled into the 
solid or deeper than the cutting. The conditions that 
regulate the depth of the hole vary in different seams 
and should be carefully studied by the miner or the 
shotfirer. Where the parting between the coal and the 
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roof or floor is favorable, the hole may be drilled to 
the depth of the cutting. However, experience shows 
that this is not advisable under certain conditions, 
especially in thick seams where the coal shoots hard. 
I have found that better results are generally obtained 
by locating the charge from 4 to 6 in. in front of the 
face of the cut. These features will, of course, vary in 
different localities. 

Again, when a seam is worked in two benches that 
are taken out separately, the same rules will not apply. 
In any case, when a hole is located above a cut or mining 
it must be remembered that the force of gravity will 
assist the powder to perform its work, and experience 
-will then dictate the length of hole that will produce the 
most effective results. Always, a hole drilled on an angle 
with the face of the coal will be longer than one that 
is more normal to the working face. In drilling 
a rib hole, the tendency is to start the hole as close as 
possible to the rib, with the result that the angle the 
auger makes with the rib will often cause the hole to 
pass beyond the rib line. The best judgment of the miner 
is required to prevent this, which is a frequent cause of 
blownout shots. Similarly, when a charge is located too 
close to a hard boulder or a hard roof or bottom the 
results are likewise dangerous. This is a matter that is 
not as well understood by miners and many shotfirers as 
its importance demands. When a charge of powder is 
laid too close to a harder stratum than that in which it is 
embedded, the force of the explosion is exerted with two- 
fold effect in the opposite direction, often with disastrous 
results. 


WEIGHT OF CHARGE AND MANNER OF FIRING 


The weight of charge or quantity of explosive required 
to perform the work in any particular case is another 
point that must be left to the judgment of the men in 
charge. There is probably no feature in the blasting of 
either coal or rock, in regard to which opinions differ as 
widely as they do in respect to the amount of explosive 
required to do the most effective work. The rules that 
are frequently given for calculating the weight of charge 
with respect to the thickness of the seam, diameter of 
the hole and the line of least resistance are only suggestive 
and must be modified to suit the conditions, which the 
miner learns to interpret correctly by long experience in 
a way that seems intuitive. The judgment of an 
experienced miner thus becomes the safest criterion in 
this regard. 

Another important feature that is often overlooked is 
the fact that holes should not be drilled in the coal 
before the undercut is made. The reason for this is that 
it frequently happens that the coal cannot be undercut to 
a uniform depth, owing to some obstruction or physical 
condition that makes this impracticable. In such a case, 
a hole drilled before the coal is cut would probably 
locate the charge on’ the solid with disastrous results. 
I have frequently had occasion to stop men whom I have 
found drilling a hole before the machine has cut the 
coal. 

In respect to firing the charge, I agree with Mr. Cox 
when he says, Coal Age, Mar. 25, p. 549: “The safest 
practice is firing by electricity after the men 
have all left the mine.” While, with the use of incom- 
bustible material for stemming, it is possible to fire black 
powder safely with a squib, provided the match is not 
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shortened or the squib oiled to hasten its rate of burning, 
I believe the electric battery provides the safest means 
of firing shots in mines, and with the introduction of 
approved explosives such a battery seems imperative. 


SHots To Be Tampep Futut Lenatu or Hore 


Many miners do not have a proper knowledge of the 
approved explosives that are being so largely introduced 
in coal mining. They seem to think that these explosives, 
particularly the nitroglycerin compounds, require no 
particular tamping, and all that is necessary in preparing 
a shot is to use a “dummy” cartridge, or insert a wad 
of paper in the mouth of the hole to exclude the air and 
use a short length of fuse. It seems to me important 
to impress on all miners and shotfirers the necessity of 
stemming the hole its full length. The suggestion that 
a scraper should be used to clean the hole of all dust is 
a practical one, and this together with the use of 
detonators of a proper strength should be made com- 
pulsory. I regard a squib detonator as a dangerous 
contrivance, the careless handling of which has, at times, 
has caused the death of miners. 

Shotfirers, in my opinion, should be employed in most 
mines, and they should have a thorough knowledge of 
the explosives they handle, the laws regulating blasting 
and the duties they must perform. It is an error to 
assume that when a slip occurs in the bottom of the 
coal or floor of the seam and is inclined back from the 
face that this condition gives a loose end to the coal 
above and that undercutting at that point is unnecessary. 
Yet, I have seen shotfirers charge and fire holes under 
these conditions without the shot being mined. The 
suggestion that blasting should commence on the end of 
the air and proceed against the air current is also an 
important one and should be followed by all shotfirers 
who perform their work at night when the men are out 
of the mine. A. M. INER. 

——, Penn. 

w 


Handling Explosives in Mines 


Letter No. 7—An experience of 20 years in the hand- 
ling of different classes of explosives in coal and rock- 
work, while serving in the several capacities of miner, 
fireboss, shotlighter, mine foreman and mine superintend- 
ent, besides acting as general rock contractor for a period, 
has made me greatly interested in the discussion of this 
subject in Coal Age. My interest is greater by reason of 
the fact that I have witnessed many serious accidents 
growing out of careless methods of handling the explo- 
sives used. Believing that a thorough discussion of the 
subject will assist in avoiding these accidents by com- 
pelling the adoption of safer methods, I offer the follow- 
ing points suggested by my own experience. 


CARE OF EXPLOSIVES ON THE SURFACE 


1. Storage of Explosives—The magazine in which ex- 
plosives are stored should be thoroughly ventilated and 
well drained. Good drainage is a matter of first considera- 
tion, because all explosives deteriorate quickly in damp 
places. Advantage should be taken of any natural fea- 
tures, such as a cave or hillside that would afford good 
protection in the event of a possible explosion occurring. 
If such natural features are not available, artificial barri- 


cades of sand or mounds of earth should be constructed 
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about the magazine and made to rise 2 or 3 ft. above the 
roof line. No large stones or bricks should be used in the 
construction, as these would be converted into dangerous 
projectiles in case of an explosion. It should be remem- 
bered that danger of explosion occurring in a magazine 
emanates mostly from sources outside of the building, the 
walls of which should be proof against rifle bullets and 
fire. The building should be further protected against 
lightning and provided with secure fastenings that will 
prevent unauthorized persons from entering. 

2. Detonators—On no account should detonators, or 
blasting caps, or other fulminating composition be kept 
in the same building with powder and dynamite. 

3. Thawing of Dynamite—Every practicable means 
should be used to prevent the freezing of dynamite stored 
in the magazine, the temperature of which should be 
sufficiently. high to avoid this trouble. However, when 
dynamite is frozen it must be thawed before using, in 
order to secure a maximum efficiency of the explosive. No 
attempt must be made to thaw the explosive by placing a 
frozen cartridge before a fire or near a boiler or on a 
steam pipe. While being thawed, the explosive is very 
sensitive and must be handled with the greatest care. 

Cartridges of dynamite, while being thawed, should 
lie in a horizontal position to prevent the exuding of the 
nitroglycerin from the cartridge, which would be a source 
of much danger. When thawing a small amount of dyna- 
mite for the day’s use, I have employed a water-jacketed 
tin vessel in which the cartridges are laid and which is 
then closed tightly. Before the water enters the jacket, 
it should be raised to a temperature not exceeding 130 
deg. F. The cartridges are allowed to remain in the 
thawer until a gentle pressure shows that they are com- 
pletely thawed. | . 

The thawing of dynamite must never be attempted near 
a magazine where the explosive is stored. At times thaw- 
ing houses are constructed at a safe distance from the 
magazine and having a capacity that will permit of the 
thawing of larger quantities of the frozen explosive, but 
this should never exceed a day’s supply. The frozen cart- 
ridges are then laid on a shelf, and the temperature within 
the building is raised sufficiently to thaw the frozen pow- 
der. This is accomplished by means of radiators through 
which low-pressure steam not exceeding 5 lb. gage is 
circulated. Where time will permit, a lower temperature, 
say 90 deg. F., is to be preferred. I have used the plans 
and methods described and found them successful in the 
northwest provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, 
where the temperature often drops to 30 or 40 deg. below 
zero and, as a consequence, the care of explosives and the 
treatment of frozen dynamite is important. 


Minine Laws RELATING To EXPLosIves IN MINES 


The amount of powder taken into the mine at one time 
should not exceed what is needed for a day’s supply. This 
regulation is incorporated in the mining laws of Colorado 
and New Mexico. However, in my- opinion the law re- 
stricting the amount of explosives taken into the mine 
should be more definite.than this. Compare sections 150 
and 151 ofthe Colorado Mining Laws (1913), for ex- 
ample, with article 16 of the-bituminous mine law of 
Pennsylvania, or General Rule No. 11 of the Coal Mines 
Act of British Columbia, which read as follows: 

Mining Laws of Colorado (1913) : 


See. 150—Only enough powder for one day’s use shall be 
permitted to be taken into a mine on any one day by an 
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employee, and no employee shall have more than one day’s 
supply of powder in the mine at any one time. 

Sec. 151—A1l powder taken into the mine shall be kept in 
a safe box constructed of nonconducting material and spaced 
at least 5 ft. from any track, except in longwall working, and 
at least 25 ft. from any similar box. 


Bituminous Mine Law (Penn., 1911), Art. 16: 


Section 1. No powder or high explosive shall be stored in 
any mine, and no more of either article shall be taken into 
any mine at one time, by any one person, than is required in 
one shift. The quantity shall not exceed five pounds; pro- 
vided that in a mine where shotfirers are employed the shot- 
firers shall have the right to take a sufficient quantity to 
complete their work. 

Black powder for use in mines shall be put up in 5-, 10-, 
15- and 25-lb. metallic cans or canisters, or receptacles of 
equally safe material. 

No black powder, high explosives or detonators shall be 
hauled on any electric-motor trip in any mine, unless the 
same are incased in nonconductive boxes or receptacles. 

Sec. 2. In such portions of dry and dusty mines wherein 
explosive gas is being generated in quantities sufficient to be 
detected by an approved safety lamp, no explosives shall be 
used except ‘“‘permissible” explosives, as designated by the 
Testing Station of the Federal Bureau of Mines. Each charge 
shall consist of only one kind of explosive. The Department 
of Mines shall forward to the operators, upon application, the 
names of all explosives on the permissible list. 

No “permissible” explosive shall be sold for use in bitu- 
minous mines, unless the name of the manufacturer, name of 
explosive, method of handling and full instruction for use 
are conspicuously displayed on or in the package containing 
the explosive. 

Sec. 3. Detonators shall at all times be kept in securely 
locked cases, separate and apart from other explosives, until 
required for use. 

The Chief of the Department of Mines, when satisfied by 
tests that any permissible explosive has deteriorated from 
the standard established by the Testing Station of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines, and thereby become dangerous, may prohibit 
the use thereof, either absolutely or subject to conditions. 


Coal Mines Act, British Columbia: 


General Rule 11—Gunpowder or other explosive or inflam- 
mable substance shall only be used in the mine and under- 
ground as follows: (a) It shall not be stored in the mine. (b) 
It shall not be taken into the mine, except in a case or 
canister containing not more than 4 lb. (c) A workman shall 
not have in use or in his possession, at one time in any one 
place, more than one of such cases or canisters, nor shall there 
be more than 4 lb. of powder in any such can, etc., ete. 

Explosives should always be carried into the mine in 
small canisters holding sufficient only for the day’s supply, 
and where electricity is used in the mine, the canister 
should be made of nonconducting material. A good plan 
is to arrange that each man’s supply of powder shall 
be delivered in his working place during the night and 
placed at his box ready for use the next day. Where cart- 
ridges of black powder are used these should preferably be 
made up outside of the mine. If prepared by the miner 
in his working place, his lamp should be set at least 5 ft. 
away, where sparks cannot be carried by the air current 
to the powder. Many miners, neglecting to take this pre- | 
caution, have met death owing to a spark dropping, from 
the burning lamp on his head, into the powder. The loose 
powder should never be pushed into the hole, that being a 
very dangerous practice because of the liability that the 
powder will be ignited by the friction of the tamping 
bar as the grains are rubbed along the rough sides of the 
drillhole. Moreover, loose powder is liable to run into 
cracks or crevices in the coal and result in a possible windy 
shot. J. W. POWELL, 

Madrid, N. M. Albuquerque & Cerillos Coal Co. 


Many Unsigned Articles and Contributions to the discussion 
department of “Coal Age’ are being constantly received that 
we would be glad to publish had the author signed his name. 
Names of contributors are withheld if so desired. 
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Detecting Marsh Gas by Smell 


During an experience of 27 years spent inside of mines 
in England and Pennsylvania I have observed that many 
experienced miners are able to detect the presence of 
marsh gas without the aid of the safety lamp, which is 
generally thought to be the miner’s only means of finding 
this gas, although it is admitted that in testing for gas 
with a safety lamp much depends on the miner’s judg- 
ment and his manipulation of the lamp flame. 

Textbooks on mine gases all describe the several hydro- 
carbon gases as being “colorless, odorless and tasteless.” 
The question I would like to ask is, If marsh gas (CH,) 
is colorless, odorless and tasteless, how is it possible for 
experienced miners to unfailingly detect its presence by 
their physical senses? When an old miner walks into a 
body of this gas, he becomes aware of its presence at once, 
and exclaims, “She’s there!” meaning that he has detected 
the presence of this gas in some occult way, which is gen- 
erally ascribed to the sense of smell. 

In order to make my meaning more clear, permit me 
to describe what was a daily occurrence in a mine where 
I was employed and where, it must be admitted, the condi- 
tions were favorable for finding gas in a nearly pure state. 
The coal seam being worked in that mine was about 5 or 
6 ft. thick and separated from an overlying 3-ft. seam of 
coal by from 4 to 6 ft. of slate. This was a longwall 
mine, and it frequently happened that the gas in the 
upper seam caused a considerable fall of slate, owing to 
its pressure in the formation. A large hole or cavity was 
always left in the roof above the fallen slate, and this cav- 
ity quickly filled with gas. Before the slate could be 
removed, it was necessary to erect “hurdle sheets” to 
deflect the air into the cavity and sweep out the gas. 

It was the invariable custom for the bratticemen to 
stand on a fall and raise their heads cautiously into the 
hole to ascertain if gas was there, and finding it, they 
would proceed to reduce the flame in their safety lamps 
and raise the latter carefully to the level where they had 
previously detected the gas. Never once have I seen an 
old miner fail to find the gas in the manner I have de- 
scribed. I may add that a lamp, after being withdrawn 
from such a body of gas, always had a peculiar odor that 
was easily detected by the miner. 

For further information that may assist in explaining 
this method of detecting gas I would say that when erect- 
ing the brattice poles to support the hurdle sheets men- 
tioned it was frequently necessary to stand on a loaded 
car. We were careful at such times to avoid raising 
our heads too high into the gas; but occasionally this 
would happen, with the result that the miner, after 
drawing a single breath, would tumble from the car. I 
have experienced such a fall myself and several times 
suffered severe bruises. 

At times I have tried to explain these effects on the 
ground that, since marsh gas is lighter than air, a larger 
volume of the gas would be drawn into the lungs at a 
single breath than is the case with normal air, and I rea- 


soned that this larger volume of lighter gas found its way 
readily upward to the brain, producing dizziness and 
causing the person to fall. I would describe the sensation 
as that of a heavy blow on the head, except that its force 
was seemingly outward and upward. I would like to see 
this question discussed by those who have had similar 
experiences. JosEPH A. GREAVES. 
Dunbar, Penn. 





What this correspondent has described is doubtless a 
common experience of miners working under similar con- 
ditions. The effects produced are undoubtedly either 
due to a mixture of gases or to pure marsh gas, which pro- 
duces suffocation when undiluted, but which can be 
breathed with impunity for a considerable length of time 
when mixed with sufficient air. We shall be glad to hear 
from others on this question. 


Stress in Hoisting Rope 


We are having quite an argument at our mine as to 
whether the degree of the angle that the hoisting rope, 
passing from the sheave to the drum in the engine room, 
makes with the vertical has anything to do with the stress 
in that portion of the rope. 

For example, assuming that this part of the rope makes 
an angle of 45 deg. with the vertical, the question is, 
Would the stress in this portion, due to the weight of the 
loaded cage, be any less if the engine were located farther 
back from the shaft so that the rope would make‘an angle 
15 deg. greater, or say 60 deg. with the vertical? Some 
claim that the stress in the rope would be less, while 
others claim that it would not be changed. 

, Ind. ENGINEER. 








The stress in the vertical portion of a hoisting rope 
is evidently equal to the weight of the loaded cage plus 
a certain additional stress due to the friction of the cage 
moving in the shaft. Ignoring the slight friction of the 
sheave, which is scarcely appreciable, the stress in the 
inclined portion of the rope reaching from the head sheave 
to the hoisting drum in the engineroom is the same, 
regardless of the angle this portion of the rope makes 
with the vertical. 

The only difference in stress, due to a different in- 
clination of the rope to the vertical, is in the force exerted 
on the foundation bolts holding the engine bed in place 
and preventing it from being lifted off the foundation or 
slid along its base. The lifting force exerted on the 
foundation bolts is equal to the stress in the rope multi- 
plied by the cosine of the angle the rope makes with the 
vertical. The sliding force is equal to the same stress 
in the rope multiplied by the sine of that angle. Thus, 
as the angle between the rope and the vertical is increased, 
the lifting force is decreased, but the sliding force is in- 
creased, the former varying with the cosine and the latter 
with the sine of the angle. 
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Mine Managers’ Examination, 
Springfield, Ill., Jam. 10, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—What measures would you take to secure the 
best possible results from a fan, the capacity of which is 
limited and the demands on which reach dangerously close 
to the limit? 

Ans.—The first step is to see that the airways are 
clear of all obstructions, and the distance of air travel 
shortened as much as practicable. All breakthroughs 
should be enlarged to the full size of the airway, and, as 
far as practicable, all sharp bends in the aircourses should 
be avoided. Special attention should be given to the 
entry stoppings, doors, overcasts, etc., to see that they 
are not leaking air. Double doors should be used at the 
shaft bottom and other important points between the main 
intake and return airways. Having given these matters 
attention, if there is still more air required, a careful 
examination should be made to see if the air current 
can be split at different points in the mine. ‘These meas- 
ures will increase the volume of air in circulation by 
decreasing the water gage, the power on the air being 
practically unchanged. 

Ques.— What are the factors determining the quantity 
of air passing in a mine at any given time? 

Ans.—The determining factors in the circulation of 
air through a mine or airway are the power applied to 
the air and the resisting power of the mine or airway or 
the mine potential, as made known by the ratio of the 
sectional area of the airway or the area of passage of the 
mine and the total rubbing surface, assuming the coeffi- 
cient of friction or unit resistance remains constant. 

Again, without reference to the mine or airway, the 
quantity of air in circulation is determined by the ratio 
of the power on the air to the unit pressure. Thus, 10 hp., 
or 330,000 ft.-lb. per min., effective on the air, will pro- 
duce a circulation of 66,000 cu.ft. per min. against a 
pressure of 5 lb. per sq.ft., or slightly less than 1 in. of 
water gage, since g = u/p = 330,000 ~— 5 = 66,000 
cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—Does the needle of the miner’s compass point 
due north and south when at rest? If it does not, in what 
direction does it point? 

Ans.—The needle of a miner’s compass points to the 
magnetic north when at rest and not affected by any local 
attraction. ‘The direction of the needle indicates the 
direction of the magnetic meridian at the place of obser- 
vation. The angle that the magnetic meridian makes 
with the true meridian passing through the North Pole is 
called the “declination” of the needle. The line of no 
declination, called the “agonic line,” at present passes 
through Michigan, central Ohio, the Virginias and 
central North Carolina. At all places on this line the 
needle points to the true north. At places east of the 
agonic line the declination of the needle is west; that is 
to say, the magnetic needle points to the left of the true 
north, while at places west of this line the declination 
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of the needle is east and the needle points to the right of 
true north. The declination of the needle is changing 
slowly from year to year, an average of about 3 min., 
west declinations increasing and east declinations de- 
creasing that amount, generally, each year. This change, 
however, is quite variable. 

Ques.—Placing the compass at the opening of a cross- 
entry and sighting along the main entry, we get a bearing 
of north 8 deg. west. The bearing of the cross-entry we 
find to be north 84 deg. east. These entries should be at 
right angles to each other, and the main entry should 
have a due north course. Are the sights properly placed 
and, if not, how much of an error has been made in put- 
ting them up, and in which of the entries has the error 
been made ? 

Ans.—The north entry, having a bearing N 8° W, and 
the cross-entry having a bearing N 84° H, the angle be- 
tween these entries is 8 + 84 = 92 deg. There is there- 
fore an error of 2 deg. in the sights on one of these entries, 
assuming the error is wholly in one entry. Assuming 
that the declination of the needle at the place of observa- 
tion is 6° E, and that this declination is not set off on 


. the compass so as to enable it to give a true reading, the 


magnetic reading on a due north line should be N 6° W, 
and since this reading is N 8° W, the sights incline 2 deg. 
to the left or west of due north. 

Again, since the two entries should be at right angles 
to each other, the true bearing of the cross-entry is due 
east, and for a declination of 6° E the magnetic bearing 
on the cross-entry would be N 84° E. On this assumption 
the error of 2 deg. is wholly in the sights on the main 
north entry. ; 

Ques.—A dirt heap has a slope of 45 deg., measured 
by the clinometer. What is the height of the heap, the 
length of the slope from the bottom to top being 46 ft. ? 

Ans.—The slope of the heap forms the hypotenuse of a 
right triangle, the vertical of which is the required height 
of the heap. The height is therefore 45 & sin 45° = 
45° X<.0:707 == 3 Ree. 

Ques.—Two styles of mine cars are submitted to you 
from which to select an equipment for a new mine. In 
general build and in finish they are equally good, with no | 
room for preference or choice. On being oiled and tested 
on an incline, it is found that one moves at an inclination 
of 1 in 42, the other at an inclination of 1 in 49. Which 
of these cars would you choose and why? 

Ans.—The angle of inclination in each case is a 
measure of the resistance of the car to motion, or its 
rolling friction, the tangent of the angle of inclination 
being the coefficient of rolling friction. The car that 
moves on an inclination of 1:49 presents a less resistance 
to motion than that which requires an inclination of 
1:42, since the coefficient of friction of the former is 
1 + 49 = 0.0204, while the coefficient of the latter is 
1 — 42 = 0.0238. Other things being equal, the first 
of these two cars, or the one moving on an inclination 
of 1:49, and having the smaller coefficient of friction, is 
the one to be chosen. 
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Washington, D. C. 


A two days’ hearing was held last week by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the consolidated Lake-cargo coal 
cases. The hearings were not completed but adjourned until 
a time yet to be announced. A larger attendance of attor- 
neys and traffic men was present than has been in evidence at 
any recent hearing before the Commission. 

H. M. Griggs, coal and ore agent of the New York Central 
Lines was put on the stand to present the whole situation 
briefly from the railroads’ point of view, including a history 
of the rates and rate groupings in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory. W:' S. Brownson, commerce counsel for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio conducted the examination of the witness 
on behalf of all the railroads. 

As the case progresses, the fight will, it is believed, be 
defined as a contest between the West Virginia operators on 
the one side, Ohio and Pittsburgh operators on another side, 
and the railroads assuming a third position. It is expected 
that the testimony will indicate that the rail lines serving 
the West Virginia fields are not enthusiastically in favor of 
the proposal that the rates from West Virginia shall be made 
15 cents higher than they now are so as to give the Ohio 
and Pittsburgh operators a better chance of getting business. 


A Decision Reached 


A decision has been entered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denying the application of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. for authority to establish rates on bituminous 
and cannel coal from points on the Pennsylvania R.R. and 
its connections to water competitive points on the Maryland- 
Delaware peninsular lower than rates contemporaneously ap- 
plicable on like traffic to intermediate points, The decision 
of the Commission set forth the following facts: 

“It is shown by the evidence that the territory of destina- 
tion is sparsely settled, is devoted mainly to truck farming 
and consumes much less coal and draws less of other traffic 
than better developed regions, and that the cost of operation 
of the peninsula lines is greater than that of lines serving 
amore thickly populated and manufacturing section, and it is 
asserted that reductions in the rates to intermediate points 
to the level of the proposed rates to the water competitive 
points would result in a loss of revenue of approximately 
$20,000 per annum.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Many changes and improvements upon the present work- 
men’s compensation act will be considered by the next Legis- 
‘lature. The amendments will be based upon suggestions made 
by Harry Mackey, chairman of the state board, and also dis- 
crepancies in the act disclosed by four months’ practical 
operation. 

Other points which the framers of the act have overlooked 
have come up day by day in the hearings before the board 
and the referees. 

Based, as it is, upon the experience of Huropean countries, 
all of which except Turkey have similar acts, the present law 
is considered by authorities upon compensation as the most 
perfect of its kind in its existence. 

There has been some friendly criticism of the act, much of 
which is thought by the board and referees to be well 
grounded. They have from the beginning courted construc- 
tive criticism of the act from every quarter. 

Many points not covered by the act have been discovered; 
for instance, it is thought that physicians and undertakers 
should be permitted to have a lien on the fund, or, better yet, 
that the award, instead of including medical expense to the 
claimant, should merely include his real compensation, and 
the payment for the medical and similar treatment for the first 
two weeks should be paid directly to the physicians. This 
would eliminate the criticism of that profession that many 
complainants who are awarded compensation are not living 
up to the true spirit of the act. 

The chairman of the board also maintains that the period 
allotted by the act for medical treatment is too short. The 
medical fees should be made higher and the period during 
which medical treatment is permitted should be lengthened. 
In many cases a major operation is required after the two 


weeks’ period, and under such circumstances the employee 
has to bear the greater part of the expense, which often 
amounts to several hundred dollars. This, they say, is con- 
trary to the true spirit of the law. 

Another defect, in the medical side of the act, is that it 
speaks of major and minor operations. So far the board has 
not been able to induce any member of the medical profession 
to specify what is a major and what is a minor operation. 
Operators and manufacturers are of the belief that they are 
all ‘major operations.” 

Disfigurement is another feature not covered by the act, 
although to most people mere disfigurement is equally as bad 
as maiming or injury. In many cases the person so disfigured 
will be handicapped in many ways, and a financial penalty 
should be placed upon the industry for such an injury, accord- 
ing to the views of the chairman. Another of his beliefs is 
that special damages should be allotted for the loss of a fin- 
ger, instead of merely compensation for loss of time, as at 
present, since the loss of a finger is far more than a temporary 
disability. It is a permanent loss which may disable that per- 
son from returning to his work or trade. 

A pathetic case, rather common too, for which it is pro- 
posed provisions shall be enacted by the next Legislature, is 
that of a crippled child, whose main source of support has 
been killed. In such a case, the child, if one day over 16 
years of age, cannot recover a cent of compensation, although 
unable to earn any part of a living. Such exceptional cases, 
as children afflicted with blindness, or spinal meningitis, are 
pointed out. 

Another grave defect in the act is that there are some em- 
ployers who have not taken out any insurance and are finan- 
cially execution proof. In such a case an employee injured 
while working for them is without financial recourse. It is 
proposed to compel such employers to insure in the state 
fund, although such a procedure has to overcome constitu- 
tional provisions. 

In a recent case, which has aroused considerable interest, 
the wife was living apart from her husband at the time of his 
death. The act provides that a widow to recover compensa- 
tion must have been living with her husband at the time of 
his death or be dependent upon him. A referee held that she 
was dependent upon him even though she was receiving no 
money from him. If the board reverses this decision, which 
has been appealed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., an 
amendment of the act will be necessary. 


An Interesting Decision 


An opinion in the case of Joseph Marcinko vs. the Peale, 
Peacock & Kerr Mining Co., was handed down by W. W. 
Champion, referee in the State Workmen’s Compensation Law 
on Apr. 28. Martin Marcinko, aged 16, was instantly killed 
while engaged as a trapper boy in the mines at Ogle, Clear- 
field County, on Jan. 25, 1916, and the hearing was held in the 
case on Apr. 20. 

The important point to be decided in the case was whether 
or not a man earning an average of $85 a month (as it was 
shown Joseph Marcinko was earning), with his wife were 
dependent upon Joseph Marcinko, their son. It was also 
shown that Joseph was a stepson of Mrs. Marcinko. The ref- 
eree ruled that both were dependents upon the boy, who was 
16 yr. of age and earning $7.50 weekly in the mines. 

The opinion rendered by the referee states that upon the 
finding of the fact of dependency, there is awarded to Joseph 
and Bertha Marcinko the sum of $2 per week from Jan. 26, 
1916, during the continuance of such dependency, however not 
exceeding a period of 300 weeks from the day of death. The 
payments are to be made semi-monthly by the coal company. 
The funeral expenses of the deceased, amounting to over $100, 
were paid by the employer. 


Excess Freight Rates Are Asked 


Complaints aggregating $350,000 were filed in the Federal 
Building Apr. 28 with Examiner Edgar Watkins, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by five coal companies of the 
eastern Pennsylvania district, which seeks to have refunded 
all freight rates paid in excess of $1.30 and $1.40 a ton on coal 
shipped since 1912. 

The complaints were made by Meeker & Co., against the 
Central R.R. of New Jersey, the Plymouth Coal Co, against 
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the Pennsylvania R.R., G. B. Markle Co. against the Lehigh 
Valley R.R. and the Red Ash Coal Co. against the Central R.R. 
of New Jersey, and Weston, Dodson & Co. against the Central 
R.R. of New Jersey. Briefs will be filed June 1 and a decision 
is expected in July. 

The five companies joined in 1912 in complaints to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the rates of these rail- 
roads on coal at $1.45 to $1.55, according to the grade, were 


excessive. The commission sustained their complaint and the 
rates were reduced to $1.30 and $1.40. 
PENNSYLVANIA © 
Anthracite 


Pittston—Several hundred mine workers from the Wyom- 
ing Valley are leaving for the bituminous coal regions, fearing 
a strike in the anthracite section. Some of the collieries are 
each several hundred men short. 


Shamokin—Twelve hundred men were thrown out of work 
at the Susquehanna Coal Co.’s Cameron Colliery on Apr. 26, 
when two loaded cars running wild down the slope, badly 
wrecked it. A number of men had narrow escapes at the bot- 
tom of the slope. 


Kingston—A meeting of the officials and representative 
employees of the Kingston Coal Co. was held in the main audi- 
torium of the company on Apr. 27. An able lecture was given 
by Peter Roberts, secretary of the national Y. M. C. A. indus- 
trial department. Dr. Edwin Hogg, the company veterinarian, 
also gave a stereoptican lecture on the care of the mine mule. 
There were about 200 men present. 


Coalport—The drainage tunnel between Nesquehoning and 
Coalport, a distance of three miles, which was constructed 
by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., is completed. It 
drains all of the mines in the vicinity of Nesquehoning into 
the Lehigh River. The pumps have been removed from the 
mines, as they are no longer needed. 


Hazleton—Judge Filler decided on Apr. 28 that the 
G. B. Markle Co. need not refer to arbitration the demand of 
the Union Improvement Co. for increased royalties on coal 
mined from the Ebervale tract. The land was leased in 1889 
by the improvement company to the Markles. The contracts 
provided for arbitration in case of readjustment of royalties 
in the Mammoth Vein, but not in the others. The Mammoth 
is mined out and the improvement company loses the fight to 
readjust prices for coal taken from other workings. 


Pottsville—An explosion of a big pocket of gas in the 
Eagle Hill Colliery on Apr. 29 endangered a number of work- 
ers. Two men, Peter Matlock and John Leo, were severely 
burned. 


Bituminous 


California—The Vesta Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., which has two of the largest mines in 
the world in operation at California and Fredericktown on 
the Monongahela River, is negotiating for the purchase of 
land for surface plant to open its coal holdings in the vicinity 
of Beallsville, Washington County. The company owns a 
large acreage between its river frontage and its holdings 
in the Beallsville field, which it is planned to develop, 
transporting the coal underground to the river front either 
at Vesta No. 4 mine at California or Vesta No. 5 at Frederick- 
town. 

Robindale—Believing that work will be scarce for some 
time as a result of the recent explosion, many miners are re- 
moving their families from this town. The Conemaugh 
Smokeless Coal Co. will repair the mine as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but it is likely that the plant will not be in opera- 
tion at full for some time. 


Cannonsburg — The Chartiers Creek Coal Co. recently 
posted notice that unless the miners who have been on 
strike return to work, they will be discharged and their places 
filled. The trouble at this mine began over the selection of a 
physician. 

Connellsville—Shipments of coke from the Connellsville 
region recently amounted to 452,000 tons, while production 
was only 446,000 tons. The decline is due to an insufficient and 
indifferent labor supply and a slight falling off in the demand 
for furnace coke. 


It has been stated throughout the coke region that the 
increase in wages recently announced by the United States 
Steel Corporation will not include employees of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. The statement from the New York office of the Steel 
corporation specified iron and steel workers. The coke work- 
ers recently received a substantial advance. 


Washington—Fire which may possibly have been of incen- 
diary origin recently destroyed the office building and filtra- 
tion plant of the Richhill mine at Meadowland, owned and 
operated by the United Coal Co. The loss is estimated at 
$6,000; the tipple was saved by workmen. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Matewan—Mine operators in this region are preparing for 
a record-breaking year in the output of coal. The opening of 
navigation on the Lakes has brought many miners to this 
county, they being attracted by the wages paid and other 
inducements. There is still, however, a continuous demand 
for more labor. 


Thomas—The Thomas District Mining Institute recently 
held its first dinner and meeting. This organization was 
formed among the miners of the Davis Coal and Coke Co. for 
the purpose of promoting the safety and welfare of the mine 
workers. 


Charleston—Officials of the new miners’ union formed in 
the Cabin Creek and adjacent districts, following differences 
a few months.ago with the United Mine Workers, announce 
that the union has been dissolved and that the men have 
returned to the general organization. The three-year agree- 
ment made by the secessionists has been accepted by the 
United Mine Workers. ; 


Charleston—Mine-rescue car No. 8, in charge of Foreman 
Jesse Henson and a crew of trained men, is expected to make 
the following itinerary in West Virginia; Decota, Apr. 30 to 
May 6; Carbon, May 7 to May 13; Winifrede, May 13 to May 
20. This car is one of the eight now in use by the Bureau of 
Mines for training men in first-aid and rescue methods and 
in the use of the oxygen breathing apparatus. 


Carbon—The Carbon Republic and West Virginia Collieries 
Co., C. A. Cabell, vice-president and general manager, plans to 
build two community houses for its colored employees. One 
of these will be located at Carbon and the other at Wevaco. 


Sharon—The Wyatt Coal Co., James Martin, general super- 
intendent, has begun work on its new modern double tipple 
at Sharon. 


Mullens—The Virginian R.R. has again put a corps of engi- 
neers at work surveying a route from this place down the 
Guyan River, presumably into the Logan County coal field. 


Decota—Most of the mines in this region are needing more 
men. It is estimated that 300 miners could find employment 
with the companies in this section. 


KENTUCKY 


Sturgis—Store No. 1 of the West Kentucky Coal Co. has 
been destroyed by fire at a loss of $5,000, covered by insurance. 


OHIO 


Logan—Several of the largest coal mines in the Hocking 
Valley recently resumed operations following the signing of a 
new two-year agreement between the miners and operators. 
The new agreement will affect about 10,000 miners and pro- 
vides for practically the same regulations as those now in 
force in the eastern Ohio district. 


Martins Ferry—Seven mines were recently closed and 1,500 
men rendered idle as the result of differences over the division 
of the increase granted by operators pending a final agree- 
ment to be reached at a conference. Many of the other mines 
in the subdistrict were working, pending an adjustment of the 
difference in regard to this increase. 


Maynard—tThe Troll mines, which were idle for more than 
a week, because the company would not haul the men into the 
mine, recently resumed operations. The miners’ officials state 
that the men are being hauled to their work. 


ILLINOIS 


Pleasant Plains—Engine rooms of the mines of the Citi- 
zens’ Coal Co. were stripped of brass a few nights ago. Steam 
cocks and other brass fittings were broken off and other 
articles of value were taken. Two men were arrested and 
identified as having been seen in the neighborhood in a buggy. 
Warrants have been issued. 


Marion—The work at the Peabody mines is being rushed 
rapidly, and, although another month’s work is ahead, it is 
expected that the mines will be able to start simultaneously, 
when the connection between the two is completed. In mine 
No. 2, which has been closed for some time, the light-weight 
tracks are being torn up and heavier steel substituted. It is 
believed that the connection between the two mines can be 
completed within a month. 


Springfield—Although an agreement has not yet been 
reached by the Illinois operators and miners, a number of 
mines in central Illinois resumed operations May 1 and others 
are preparing to resume, pending a new state contract. The 
Springfield and Girard mines of the Montour Coal Co. began 
hoisting coal May 1, after being closed for 30 days, during 
which repairs were made. The mines employ about 600 men. 
officials say contracts in hand give promise of almost continu- 
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ous operation through the summer. The mines worked last 
year more than any others in the state. The Cora mine at 
Andrew and the Woodside mine of the Springfield District 
Coal Co. have also resumed. 


WYOMING 


Rock Springs—A force of men has been busy for some time 
unloading a new engine for No. 4 mine. The development 
work has been in progress for two years. For some time past 
the mine has produced a fair amount of coal, but it is the 
intention to make it produce 1,000 tons a day in the near 
future. Three entries have been opened, and 150 men will be 
employed when the mine is working full. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—The coal mines of the state are turning out more 
fuel than is usual for this time of year. After Apr. 1 the 
demand for coal usually falls off, but this year the consump- 
tion is greater than ever before. A majority of the mines in 
the district are working fairly good time, and only a few are 
working short hours. One new mine has been opened recently. 
This is the Grand Ridge near Issaquah. 
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Arnold Hirst, of Conifer, Penn., superintendent for the 
Allegheny River Mining Co., recently removed to Kittanning, 
Penn. 


BE. »L. Lassiter, of Mater, Ky., mine foreman of the Elkhorn 
Mining Co., has accepted a similar position from the Ken- 
tucky Block Coal Co., at Typo, Ky. 


Gilbert Riggs is preparing to leave Palmerton, Penn., for 
Australia, where he will be employed in an official capacity 
by the British Government as a superintendent of coal mines. 


George W. Goddard, of Arnold, Penn., assistant foreman for 
the Valley Camp Coal Co., has accepted the position of mine 
foreman for the Provident Coke and Mining Co., at Kelly Sta- 
tion, Penn. 


BH. F. Saxman, of Philadelphia, for some time vice-president 
and general manager of the Ebensburg Coal Co., at Colver, 
Penn., has resigned. Mr. Saxman has been a Pennsylvania 
coal operator for a number of years. 


Frank Tirre, formerly of the Tirre Coal and Mining Co., 
latterly with the Lumaghi Coal Co., has been appointed assist- 
ant to General Manager John Schrader, of the Breese Coal and 
Mining Co. 


George Maguire has been made Canadian representative 
of the Queen City Coal and Coke Co., of Buffalo, with office 
in Toronto. He has for some years traveled in Canada for the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

John Moulter, chief of the bureau of housing of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health, is in the anthracite region 
checking up building improvement. He is pursuing this work 
with the codperation of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co.; and the boards of health in the mining towns. 


M. S. Peltier, who, for many years has been chief engineer 
of the Peabody interests at Chicago, Ill., has become presi- 
dent of the Monarch Coal Mining Co., of Monarch, Wyo. Mr. 
Peltier will continue to act as consulting engineer for the 
Peabody interests, and will maintain his office in Chicago. 


Mo Si, a native Chinese, is gaining a practical knowledge 
of mining engineering with the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at 
Centralia, Penn. He is a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Columbia University, and will return to 
China after completing his work in Pennsylvania coal mines. 


Bruce Huffmaster, former secretary of the Pana _ sub- 
district of the United Mine Workers, who was indicted in 
March, 1915, on the charge of embezzling $1,400 of the miners’ 
funds, recently pleaded guilty to embezzling $200 and was 
paroled on his agreement to repay that amount in installments 
of $10 each. 


‘Uncle Bill’ Combs, a negro more than 70 years old, who 
with his brother, Jack Combs, owned 700 acres of mineral land 
opposite Hazard and who recently sold the mineral to the 
Daniel Boone Coal Co. for $100 an acre, has been declared sane 
by a jury in the Perry County Circuit Court. Relatives had 
said he was incompetent to manage his estate. 


James R. Barnett, lately appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral sales agent of the Allegheny River Mining Co., has 
taken offices on the fourth floor of the Marine National Bank 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y., and has engaged F. A. Mohr, an expe- 
rienced office coal man, as chief clerk. Mr. Barnett was for 
several years connected with the office of the Shawmut Coal 
and Coke Co., which he now leaves. 
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Carroll Moore, an expert on coal and coal traffic, died 
recently at his home in Yonkers, N. Y. He was 46 years of age 
and was connected with the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 


J. EF. Roberts, of Reynoldsville, Penn., paymaster and 
treasurer for the Virginia Coal, Iron and Coke Co., at Inman, 
Va., was recently shot to death by a miner following a dispute 
as to the amount due the later for work in the company’s 
mines. 


Col. Charles E. Smith, capitalist and dealer in coal and 
timber properties, died suddenly at his home in Winchester, 
Ky., recently at the age of 65. Mrs. Smith, a son and a daugh- 
ter survive him. 
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John G. Moffat, 81 years of age, a resident of Dunmore, 
Penn., for the past 46 years, died recently at his home after 
an illness of several weeks, due to the infirmities of age. 
Mr. Moffat was born in Scotland in 1835. In 1870 he came to 
the United States, settling in Dunmore, where he became an 
employee of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. Until his retirement 
from active duties he was in charge of the mines at Dun- 





more. Mr. Moffat is survived by one sister, six daughters and 

three sons. 
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Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. Booklet No. 238.. “Grab 


Buckets.” Illustrated, 12 pp., 31%4x6 in. 


Huntington Lumber and Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Catalog No. 101, ‘Minter Homes.” Illustrated, 128 pp., 8x10 in. 


Seranton Pump Co., Scranton, Penn. Bulletin No. 107. 
“Scranton Triplex Plunger Pumps.” Illustrated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 


National Transit Pump and Machine Co., Oil City, Penn. 
Bulletin No. 302. “Power Pumps.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. 


Redwood Manufacturers Co., San Francisco, Calif. Cata- 
log VII. “Remco Redwood Pipe.” Illustrated, 110 pp., 6x9 in. 

Nelson Valve Co., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Penn. Pam- 
phlet. ‘Extra Heavy Steel Gate Valves.” Illustrated, 24 pp., 
5x7% in. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Autogenous Welding of ‘National’ Pipe.” 
8%x 11 in. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., Chicago, Ill. Cata- 
log No. 12. “Grinding, Pulverizing and Air Separating Ma- 
chinery.” Illustrated, 64 pp., 8x10% in. 

The Deming Pump Co., Salem, Ohio. “Deming Pumps for 
Hand and Power.” Catalog No. 25. A cloth-bound volume 
of 358 pp., 6x9% in., profusely illustrated. 

The Electric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, Chicago, 
New York. Catalog No. 5. “Mine and Industrial Supplies.” 
Bound volume of 408 pp. 6x9 in. profusely illustrated. 

The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. Catalog No. 16. 
“Overhead Material, Rail Bonds, Car Equipment Specialties, 


Bulletin No. 26. 
Tllustrated, 52 pp., 


and High-Tension Porcelain Insulators.” TIllustrated. Cloth- 
bound volume of 654 pp., 6x9 in. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Form No. 


3029. “Ingersoll-Rogler Class ORC Duplex Corliss Steam 
Driven Air Compressors.” Illustrated, 32 pp., 6x9 in. Form 
No. 3036. “Turbo Blowers.’ Illustrated, 10 pp., 6x9 in. Form 
No. 4120. “Leyner-Ingersoll Water Drills.” Illustrated, 44 pp., 
6x9_ in. 
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COAL AND COKE PATENTS 


ITIP OULU 
Means for Handling Coal. C. S. Williamson, Chicago, Ill. 
1,177,751 Apr. 4, 1916. Filed Aug. 9, 1911. Serial No. 643,192. 


Process of Treating Coal. C. H. Smith, Short Hills, N. J. 
1,177,727 Apr. 4, 1916. Filed Sept. 18, 1915. Serial No. 51,351. 


Miner’s Drill. C. F. Lindenmuth and R. A. Hanley, Aristes, 
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Penn. 1,178,402 Apr. 4, 1916. Filed Sept. 11, 1915. Serial No. 
50,241. 

Furnace Charging Mechanism. A. C. Nelson, Lakewood, 
No J.” 1,177,720: Apr. 4, 1916.) Wiled Sept. 17, 1916. Serial 
No. 51,198. 


Steam Boiler Flue Cleaning Apparatus. T. Gruenwald, 
Genoa, Italy. 1,178,816 Apr. 4, 1916. Filed Dec. 22, 1914. Serial 
No. 878,612. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—F. R. Wadleigh announces the removal 
of his office to No. 1418 Walnut St., Bellevue Court Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Boston, Mass.—The four-masted schooner “Horatio A. 
Stone” has been chartered to carry a cargo of coal from Nor- 
folk to Pernambuco. The freight rate is $19 per ton and the 
charter represents about $38,000. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Emmons Coal Mining Co., owing 
to the increase in business, has enlarged its quarters in the 
Land Title Building by the addition of another room. The 
clerical force is also to be increased in the near future. 


Bristol, Tenn.—By compromise of their suit against the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, the heirs of Capt. R. H. Imboden, 
of Bristol, are to receive more than $100,000 in cash. Title to 
large holdings in Russell County, Va., was involved in the 
suit. ? 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co. has arranged to ship Lake coal from the docks of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co., at Erie, Penn., so far as it is in excess 
of dock facilities here. The new dock of the company here 
is to be completed about August. 


Ottawa, W. Va.—The Monte Coal Co. and Big Eagle Mining 
Co., operating mines at Ottawa, Boone County, W. Va., volun- 
tarily gave a 5 per cent. increase in wages, this becoming 
effective May 1. This it is said will be the highest rate paid 
in any of the splint and gas mines in the state. 





Louisville, Ky.—The Continental Coal Corporation has an- 
nounced that it has closed contracts for coal to be delivered 
from its Bell County mines to Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Lake points calling for 65,000 tons of domestic and 80,000 tons 
of steam fuel. Shipments are to be made inside of six months. 


Dupont, Penn.—The Hillside Coal and Iron Co. has filed an 
injunction suit against Victor Werpelowski to restrain him 
from bringing suit in the Supreme Court of New York and to 
compel a trial of the case in the courts of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Werpelowski was injured by a blast in the Butler mine in 
November, 1915, and charges the company officials with neg- 
ligence. 





Issaquah, Wash.—A receiver has been appointed by the 
Superior Court for the Issaquah & Superior Coal Mining Co., 
which was recently taken over by the Northern Savings Bank 
and Trust Co. under mortgage foreclosure. The appointment 
of a receiver is intended primarily to hasten the reorganiza- 
tion before the bond redemption period expires in March of 
next year. 


Lexington—At a meeting of the creditors of the Wolfe 
Valley Coal Co. the sale of the property near Jackson, Ky., 
was ratified so far as the sale of part of the property to the 
H. F. Davis Co. was concerned. <A parcel of land for which 
a bid of $9,000 was made, will be held. It is stated that the 
company expended $100,000 on development work before go- 
ing into bankruptcy. 


Jellico, Tenn.—The equipment for the new mine-rescue 
station at this place is being removed from the Federal Build- 
ing in Knoxville to the second floor of the post office build- 
ing in Jellico. The new headquarters are considered a more 
central location for Tennessee, southwest Virginia, West 
Virginia and southeast Kentucky. J. M. Webb will be in 
charge of the station. 


Louisville, Ky.—The I[llinois Central R.R. has announced 
the raising of its embargo on shipments for delivery to points 
east of the western terminals of the Eastern trunk lines. 
The company will now receive any shipments subject to exist- 
ing embargoes on Eastern lines. The Louisville & Nashville 
R.R., which has announced an embargo, has made no changes 
in its original rulings. 


Princeton, W. Va.—According to tidewater reports, coal 
barges were recently unable to make a landing at the piers 
because of storms and as a result 4,675 carloads of coal 
blocked the sidings of the Virginian R.R. The coal fields along 
the Virginian are running to capacity, it is reported, while 
the supply of bottoms meets the demand except for the condi- 
tion of water preventing landing. 





Johnstown, Penn.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is taking 
steps toward relieving the car situation on that road. Orders 
for steel cars are now being filled and the Cambria Steel Co. 
alone is manufacturing 25 cars a day. These cars are steel 
\gondolas and are distributed over all sections of the road 
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wherever they are most needed. The steel company makes 
about two deliveries a week, each containing 100 cars. 


Mentor, Ohio—Considerable activity in shipbuilding has 
developed at this port recently, indicating an active demand 
for charters. During the past week the Lake Transportation 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $300,000 
for the purpose of building and operating Lake freighters. 
Mark A. Copeland, Charles A. Alexander and others are the 
backers. Several other large boat concerns have been organ- 
ized recently. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—In connection with a plan to utilize gar- 
bage, a method is being considered which was submitted by 
the American Gas and Incinerator Co., which has patented a 
process to manufacture gas, coke and tar from refuse. The 
garbage is treated by chemicals and it is reported that a long 
ton of this material will produce 1,200 cu.ft. of gas, 10 gal. 
of tar and 250 to 300 lb. of coke. The process is claimed to 
be smokeless and dustless. 


Connellsville, Penn.—It is reported that a new use for 
coke is to be developed in New England. It is believed that 
greater fuel economy can be secured by heating with this fuel. 
The Boston & Maine R.R. is preparing to introduce coke in 
all its stations, shops, section houses and other buildings. 
Contracts are understood to have been let for large quanti- 
ties of this fuel. Special instructors will travel over the 
railroad system instructing the employees in the use of coke. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The City of Philadelphia has arranged 
to commence at once the deepening of the water for one-half 
mile in front of the Port Richmond coal piers from 28 to 30 
ft. and extending out into the river to the 35-ft. channel. 
This will then make it possible for vessels of larger draft 
to load at the piers. The work has been taken in hand by the 
city, owing to the Federal Government having neglected the 
operation in the appropriation for harbor work in this dis- 
trict. 


New York, N. Y.—At the annual election of the Maryland 
Coal Co., of West Virginia, held recently at the New York office 
of the company, Harold S. Dickson, J. W. Galloway, George 
Hewlett, K. A. Knickerbacker, John T. Manson, C. L. F. Rob- 
inson and William H. VanKleeck, were elected to the board of 
directors. This insures the reélection of J. W. Galloway, 
president, George Hewlett, vice-president, James P. Russell, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. E. McGowan, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Canton, Ohio—A strike at the Bergholtz and Amsterdam 
coal mines, in Jefferson County, throwing 1,000 men out of 
work, is reported here, affecting the local supply materially. 
A difference between the loaders and cutters at the mine is 
reported to be responsible for the trouble, the operators not 
being affected. The loaders and cutters have been unable to 
agree on the division of the scale. It is reported that men in 
many other mines have had similar differences, resulting 
in widespread idleness in eastern Ohio. 


Bealisville, Penn.—A controversy which recently arose be- 
tween Beallsville and Scenery Hill, neighboring mining towns 
in eastern Washington County, as to the number of motor- 
cars owned in each, has brought to light the fact that these 
two little mining towns have perhaps the greatest number of 
automobiles, in proportion to population, of any towns in the 
state. These towns, of about 700 population each, show 
bank deposits of approximately a half million dollars, the de- 
posits per capita being among the largest for any communities 
in the Commonwealth. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Plans for the standardization of river ter- 
minals, to facilitate handling of coal and other freight, are 
contained in the report of the committee of engineers of the 
Mississippi Valley Terminal League, which has just been 
issued by Chairman E. J. Spencer, of St. Louis. The purposes © 
sought are the revival of river traffic, provision of warehouse 
space for boats and shippers, securing the lowest possible 
terminal cost and extending the benefits of cheaper water 
rates. The report will be published in book form and will be 
circulated among commercial clubs and municipal officials 
of cities and towns on the inland waterways system. 


New York, N. Y.—The Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation recently took over all the properties and assets 
of the International Steam Pump Co., the Snow Steam Pump 
Plant at Buffalo, N. Y., the Dean Steam Pump Plant at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon plant at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works at East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the Power and Mining Machinery Co., at Cudahy, 
Wis., International Gas Engine Co., Cudahy, Wis., the Fred 
M. Prescott Steam Pump Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Jeanesville 
Iron Works Co., at Hazleton, Penn., and will also act as sales. 
agent for Henry R. Worthington, whose operation will be 


under the direction of the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation. 
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General Review 


Anthracite wage agreement causes: a sharp reaction. Bi- 
tuminous also weaker. Lake trade fails to absorb the 
expected tonnage. Labor shortage a dominating factor in the 
situation. Urgent demand for screenings in the Middle West 
but market otherwise flat. 


Anthracite—The sharp flurry of last week, on the an- 
nouncement of a deadlock at the anthracite wage conference, 
was succeeded by a complete reaction when an agreement was 
finally reached this week. Heavy cancellations were the rule 
though these did not attain to the proportions that might have 
been expected under the conditions. Prices are so far holding 
firm, but if the customary summer dullness appears, price 
cutting will undoubtedly be resorted to along the usual lines. 
From present indications the April tonnage will show a very 
heavy decline from the average for this month, which is usu- 
ally one of’ the most active of the year. The fixing of the 
wage agreement relieved the heavy pressure for coal at down 
East points, though the demand is still insistent. Not much 
coal has gone to the Lakes, pending the final arrangement of 
the wage scale and the Middle Western market has been 
marking time for the same reason, but will see an active de- 
mand from now on. 


Bituminous—The current market is distinctly weaker. 
Lake trade has failed to absorb the expected volume of West 
Virginia coal, in addition to which the bituminous market 
has shown a tendency to react in sympathy with the anthra- 
cite trade when the labor controversy in that branch was 
settled. Even at points where embargoes have been in effect, 
consumers now seem to have adequate supplies with the pos- 
sible exception of in certain limited grades. There are still 
many large steam contracts to be concluded on which the 
buyers are waiting for lower figures though with the impend- 
ing wage advances, it is highly doubtful if anything less than 
the ruling figures will be offered this season. One of the 
strongest constructive factors in the present situation is the 
inadequate labor supply which has attained to such propor- 
_tions that it will be difficult to meet any broad expansion in 
the consumption. This phase of the situation is regarded so 
serious that many of the sales agencies are dispatching rep- 
resentatives to the mining regions to make personal investi- 
gations as to. the outlook. 


Lake Shipments—Lake shipments to date have proved a 
disappointment due to the late opening and to the fact that 
so many boats are -going up light in order to expedite the 
movement of iron ore. Indications are that vessels available 
for coal shipping will be even less as the season advances, 
particularly for delivery to Lake Michigan ports. The inade- 
quate car supply is still occasioning annoying delays, and 
indications point to difficulties in this respect throughout the 
season. Contract prices continue to rule substantially above 
the figures of last year. The arrangement of the Hocking 
Valley wage scale has started negotiations on contracts there, 
several! large railroad tonnages having already been covered 
and others still pending. The general market is rather mixed 
and much disturbed and unsettled by the threatened scarcity 
of labor. 


Middle West—A spurt of activity in contracting and a very 
urgent demand for screenings are the chief constructive 
factors in an otherwise generally dull market. The demand 
for screenings: is so insistent that many mines are working 
their crushing: plants up to full capacity and prices are strong. 
The labor supply promises to become a serious problem, and 
the uncertainties in this line are causing no little anxiety 
among the consuming interests with the result that many of 
them are seeking to cover their requirements. On the other 
hand the retailers are holding off in expectation of better 
prices later, and this in spite of the fact that their stocks are 
practically all cleaned up. Reports from the West and North- 
west indicate early buying from the dealer trade in that direc- 
tion, some slight increases already being noted. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite buyers less responsive as the sea- 
son advances and some accumulations are noted. Heavy 
increase in export shipments creates a better tone in the 
Eastern bituminous market. Situation at interior points con- 
tinues dull and discouraging. Pessimistic outlook in the Lake 


trade. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—The situation is a most peculiar one. 
Financially we are awaiting the Kaiser’s reply. Commer- 
cially we are awaiting a settlement of the labor troubles. 
General conditions maintain a wonderful front considering 
the uncertainties that are operatings There is no doubt but 
that the country is feeling the effects of a remarkable period 
of prosperity. The question comes as to whether we are at 
the zenith of this prosperity. This depends, of course, largely 
on the duration of the European War. But there is nothing 
in sight to warrant the opinion that peace is in the imme- 
diate future. More important, perhaps, will be our ability to 
maintain our neutral position. One factor which is probably 
more influential than is generally admitted, is that the re- 
publican national convention is only about five weeks away. 


Iron Age—Labor troubles have been rampant this week in 
portions of the steel and metal working trades. These and 
the strikes previously under way have cut down steel con- 
sumption somewhat, and in a less degree the output of mills. 
At Pittsburgh the rioting originated outside of steel plants 
and the temporary shutdowns of the latter were precaution- 
ary. Iron and steel manufacturers were forehanded in ad- 
vancing wages and the May outbreaks have affected them less 
than was feared. No relief from the pressure upon the mills 
is in sight, but new buying is less and the question at what 
prices future contracts should be made is exercising certain 
large interests, buyers of war steel in particular. 

Bradstreet—Country-wide activity in wholesale as well as 
in jobbing lines continues, the international political situation 
is deemed to be less serious, overwhelming activity is the 
dominant feature of leading industries and there are com- 
paratively few signs of any material let-up in either indus- 
trial or commercial channels. On the other hand, retail trade 
over a large area has been blocked from fullest developments 
by cool or wet weather, labor is plainly restless, high prices 
for staple manufactured commodities tend to produce more or 
less complaint of the reduced purchasing power of the dollar, 
and there is some question about the extent of speculative 
buying. However, substantial achieved actualities heavily 
outweigh any doubts that are abroad. 

Dun—The best previous records of production and distri- 
bution, of earnings and wages, are steadily surpassed. Even 
after great expansion, legitimate enterprise shows continued 
augmentation, though various influences combine to hinder its 
growth. Consumptive requirements, however, are sustained 
in unprecedented volume, and industrial facilities, while con- 
stantly improved and increased, are inadequate to handle all 
the work there is to be done. Commercial failures this week 
in the United States are 336 against 333 last week, 361 the 
preceding week and 447 the corresponding week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—Though it is still unequal to the 
demand, there are indications that the supply of merchandise 
is expanding. Little, if anything, is now heard of the scarcity 
of dyestuffs, the sellers emphasizing rather the scarcity of 
labor and the higher wages either paid or demanded. Various 
bleacheries, however, are reported to be running three shifts 
per day of 24 hr. Added to the increased output is the slack- 
ening of purchases by retailers usual upon the close of the 
Haster trade. Unfavorable weather throughout a great sec- 
tion of the,country has also checked the demand at retail. 


Magshall Field & Co.— Wholesale shipments of dry goods 
for the week are much larger than for the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Road sales for immediate delivery are 
considerably greater than for the same period last year, and 
are continuing strong for fall delivery. More customers have 
visited the market than during the same week last year. , 
Collections are normal. Prices on domestic cotton goods are 
firm. 





American Woo! and Cotton Reporter—Fine wools are in 
considerable demand, and, according to one dealer all the 
world is running to fine wool. Fine scoured free wools are 
very scarce and are much sought after. More inquiries have 
been made for scoured wools and there has been more activity 
in them. The new clip from the West is of great interest at 
present. Some of it has been sold in the Boston market and 
a fairly satisfactory business has been transacted on original 
wools. 
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Hampton Roads coals again accumulate and slightly easier 
prices are the result. Georges Creek unchanged. Pennsyl- 
vania grades offering a little more freely, but shortage of 
men is restricting output. Anthracite situation clearing up. 

Bituminous—Contrary to general expectation this week 
has developed an easier situation at Hampton Roads. Re- 
ceipts of Pocahontas and New River at the piers are again in 
excess of bottoms available for loading and in spite of a 
fairly steady market for Lake shipment there are likely to be 
heavy accumulations at Tidewater the next few weeks. Prices 
are a shade less firm in consequence; concessions being made 
from the $2.85 price for business that will release cars 
promptly. The railroads are keeping in close touch with the 
coal agencies in order to avoid prolonged detention of cars 
at the loading ports. 

A slackening tendency is also noted in the contract demand 
in New England. Cargoes that have come forward the past 
fortnight have met unusual delays at points like New Haven 
and Providence, and demurrage is so drastic that there is 
small encouragement for speculation. Spot sales are getting 
fewer as the season advances, and as the all-rail movement 
improves. The better prospect for settled weather is no small 
factor also, and there is further a distinct reaction against 
the recent tendency of all-rail buyers to seek supplies at Tide- 
water. 

Although Georges Creek is also in better supply than a 
fortnight ago there can hardly be said to be a surplus. 
Receipts in this market are small but they have no appreci- 
able effect on the situation. All-rail deliveries of this grade 
are just beginning to come through. Coastwise movement has 
been considerably hampered by the prolonged easterly 
weather and the contract demand on these shippers is still 
strong. 

With the new wage scale in effect in Central Pennsylvania 
most of the difficulties, aside from a shortage of men, are 
gradually being ironed out. For the quality grades there is 
an ample market at the iron and steel works more accessible 
to the mines, and unless output is materially increased the 
factories in New England are not likely to figure very largely 
in this business. The coals of medium grade are being freely 
offered for such points all-rail as are now open to shipment 
and at New York and Philadelphia in increasing volume. 
High marine freights, however, continue a retarding influence 
and one that is likely to prove serious for New England. 
Practically all the operators are disturbed over the uncer- 
tainty of production during the next few months. Efforts are 
being made to secure men, but since about the same situation 
prevails in all the districts it is hard to see how they can be 
successful to any degree. 

Anthracite—Optimistic reports early in the week indicated 
a settlement of the wage controversy and retail dealers here 
are much relieved over the clearer outlook. There is still an 
insistent demand at most points on Tidewater, although the 
pressure will be much less than if a strike were still a possi- 
bility. It remains only to see what will be the new circular 
prices before the Eastern market will settle down to some- 
thing like a normal May trade. Of course the dealers in the 
larger cities have taken on what coal they could get the past 
month and stocks are heavier than they are ordinarily on 
Apr. 1. But in most other places only scattering cargoes have 
been received and barges are in short enough supply so that 
demand is counted on to be steady at least until July 15. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at points 
designated, is quoted about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore suitia.bs Mine 


Clearfields...... wewenaeo, $2, 00@0.10 $2.95@3240 0. nee $1.35@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3.00@3.30 3.30@3.60 .......... 1.75@2.05 
Geoiges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 

Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $2.80@2.85 f.0.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and $5.00@5.35 on cars Provi- 
dence or Boston. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite market normal following flurry over strike talk. 
Orders cancelled. Coal scarce owing to light production 
and searcity of miners. Soft-coal situation dull. Labor 
trouble in central Pennsylvania. Speculators lose money. 

Anthracite—With the drawing up of the tentative agree- 
ment between the anthracite operators and miners the hard- 
coal market has become normal. There was a decided flurry 
following the announcement that the conferees could not 
agree and many orders were placed for prompt delivery. Sev- 
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eral operators also took steps to conserve their supplies and 
at least one of the companies stopped taking orders, but 
when it was announced that the demands had been referred 
back to the subcommittee, this order was countermanded. 
Buying continued brisk until Monday when it became known 
that an agreement had been reached. 

Production is being continued on about a half-time basis 
and labor is becoming a serious problem. Reports from the 
coal regions say that during the past couple of weeks many 
miners have gone to the soft-coal regions where the prospect 
of steady employment is better. 

The hope of the dealers that they will be able to buy coal 
cheaper than at the present winter circular promises to be 
shattered. It was announced on Monday that there would 
be an increase in the price of the domestic sizes to cover 
wage advances, but nothing was said regarding a possible 
reduction during the spring and summer months. 

The tonnage received at Tidewater is sufficient to meet all 
immediate needs. Prices are firm at winter circular, except 
in isolated cases where individuals have considerable free 
coal. The call for the steam coals is slowing up. Good 
grades of buckwheat are reported scarce. Some dealers who 
held some of this coal in reserve in anticipation of high 
prices were in a hurry to dispose of their holdings early in the 
week. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
‘Broken... 480-05 TMeeee aan eee Cisiarareteere $3.50 $3.40@3.55 
LOT eee a 5.30 $5.30@5.30 Buck...... 2.75 2.60@2.75 
DtOVe.... cr 5.30 5.30@5.00 Hices cae 2.25 2.05@2.25 
PNG te cee 6.50 5.55@5.55 Barley..... 1.75 1.60@1.75 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—The bituminous market which stiffened up 
at the prospects of a strike in the anthracite region has 
become stagnant again. Orders are scarce and prices have 
declined from last week’s basis. There is plenty of coal every- 
where to meet all the demand, notwithstanding the many 
embargoes in force. Additional embargoes have been placed 
against New England deliveries on bituminous and anthracite 
coals during the past ten days. Production shows no improve- 
ment, although some operators with contracts are anxious 
to do better. : 

Reports from the Clearfield and Somerset fields regarding 
labor disturbances are frfquent and several New York 
houses with mining interests have their representatives on the 
ground. A close watch is being Kept on the situation. It was 
reported that some operators have withdrawn their quota- 
tions to middle houses for fear of serious trouble. 

Line demand is good but there is much territory that is 
in the embargo zone, where shipments are restricted. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $8.55@3.75 $3.55@3.75 $3.55@3.75 $2.00@2.20 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.30@3.45 3.30@3.45 3.30@3.45 1.75@1.90 
1.5 x 


Clearfield: Medium...... 3210@3220> °3:.10@3. 20%). eee 5@1.65 
South Forks... fee ee 33 20@3...35 0028 oi. bce 1.65@1.80 
INanty.'Glo.; «sneer 3: 10@3...20 98 fi ci see eee 1.55@1.70 
Somerset County: Me- 

dium 5442.5 eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Quemahoning........... Lecce eeames Ot L6@3125 1k eee 1.60@1.70 
West Virginia Fairmont = .......... 2. 70@2..80 1S. 2. ae - 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont mine 7unyeo es eitieeeer 2. 10@2: 80.) nae 1.00@1.10 
Western Maryland..... Prt sarod noe 2: 60@2.75. (eee »» 1.10@1.20 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade pleased at settlement. Great interest in 
new circular. Contract prices not yet announced, Falling off 
in demand for steam sizes. Collections good. Bituminous 
dull. Better tide business, 

Anthracite—Now that a wage agreement has been reached 
and the tension relieved the trade is ready to negotiate busi- 
ness. The news gives general satisfaction. 

The immediate effect of the new wage agreement was a 
large number of cancellations; orders entered the previous 
week were extremely heavy due to the very unfavorable 
news concerning the deliberations between the operators and 
miners at that time. However, heavy shipments had already 
been made on these orders and the wholesale interests enjoyed 
two days of very remarkable business. Dealers who the day 
before refused to buy, claiming they had no room for coal, 
suddenly decided they must have immediate shipments of all 
sizes. The following day when an adjustment seemed likely 
there was a reaction. New business fell off sharply, though 
cancellations were much fewer than might have been ex- 
pected. The boom found the shippers unprepared and almost 
a day was lost before active shipping commenced. 

The first week in May finds the yards again stocked to 
capacity, as on Apr. 1. The demand on the retailers has been 
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brisk, but the purchases were far in excess of the sales, SO 
much so in fact that more than one had demurrage charges 
accrue before the cars could be unloaded. 

There has been a sudden improvement in collections. Buy- 
ers who had been neglecting their obligations seemed to real- 
ize it was wise to give their bills attention when asking for 
quick movement on new orders. 

The April tonnage shows a marked deficiency as compared 
with the same period a year ago, but the shipments during 


the last week of the month added quite a little to the aggre- 


gate. 

The prices per gross ton at mines for line shipment and 
f.o.b. at Port Richmond for tide shipment for the past week 
have been as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken....... $3.60 $4.85 Pease. eo files acta $2.55 $3.30 
AER et ctes ass. esie's 3.90 5.10 Buekwheat:. 202 o: 1.55) 72.60 
MIREMOSE ieee ele sins 4°10 "5.10 Ricex steno ene ‘90 es). 
Whestnut............ 4.25 5.35 Barley cacct weelostthe 355. 1.380 


Bituminous—The trade is dull and new orders are very 
searce. Embargoes outside the city continue without change 
beyond an occasional lifting for a day or two at a time, while 
in the city proper local buyers show very little inclination 
to increase their stocks. It is a remarkable fact that prices 
hold as well as they do, as the changes have really been very 
immaterial. There were a few slight declines on the an- 
nouncement of a settlement of the anthracite labor difficulties, 

There are at this time a large number of manufacturing 
plants usually under contract who have not as yet closed, and 
are waiting for lower figures. The shippers on the other hand 
insist that with increased costs now is the time to contract, 
as prices cannot well go lower. The shortage of labor is also 
rapidly becoming a factor and the moment the demand for 
fuel strengthens, prices will react to a higher level. 

A feature of the trade at present is the activity in ocean 
charters, especially for shipments to South America, all of 
which have been taken at high rates. The European business 
is at a standstill. Prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines 
are as follows: 


Georges Creek Biz Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.45@1.55 Fairmont gas, slack...... .95@1.00 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.45 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.10@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.20@1.30 Fairmont mine-run..... . -95@1.05 
Fairmont slack........++ -95@1.00 

BALTIMORE 


Anthracite business at a standstill pending announce- 
ment of a new price list. Soft coal congestion follows poor 
demand. Prices hold fairly well, especially on contract. 


The demand for soft coal is poor and consumers seem to be 
pretty well stocked up. Reduction orders on contract are 
frequent. There is much congestion at the mines, and at 
switching points and terminals. The congestion at Locust 
Point here caused an embargo against coal to that point the 
early part of the present week. Prices are holding fair con- 
sidering conditions. Mine interests are refusing to cut con- 
tract quotations for delivery over any considerable period. 
Prices to the trade at the mines average about as follows: 
Georges Creek Tyson, $1.65; Miller vein, $1.50; Quemahoning, 
$1.60; Somerset, $1.30; Freeport, $1.10; Fairmont gas, three- 
quarter, 80 to 85c.; same, run-mine, 75 to 80c.; slack, 85c. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement of coal to foreign ports continues heavy. Total 
dumpings both coastwise and foreign for month of April 
1,353,235 tons. 

Export shipments from Hampton Roads for the week have 
shown up well and there has been a fair amount moving coast- 
wise in addition to coal taken by the Government. Coastwise 
shipments as usual were heaviest to Boston and Providence 
with other cargoes to Portland, Pawtucket, Lynn, West Lynn 
and Jacksonville. This coastwise coal has consisted of Poca- 
hontas and New River, and a fair amount of high volatile. 
The export cargoes were almost entirely Pocahontas and 
New River. 

The total dumpings for the month of April amounted to 
1,353,235 tons or about 40,000 below the March figures. Of 
the total movement the Norfolk & Western dumped 679,864 
tons, the C. & O. 380,413 tons and the Virginian 292,958 tons. 
The Norfolk & Western has again dumped more coal than the 
other two roads combined by about 6,000 tons. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad Apr. 1 Apr.8 Apr. 15 Apr. 22 = Apr. 29 
Norfolk & Western.... 145,941 144,562 182,621 140,327 169,430 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 98,495 90,981 85,973 95,838 94,525 
WIN RIDIATE spats o/c eles ste 65,026 74,198 83,228 aohiiy6 7.x 

Tatler ste ates <.c/el« evs 309,462 309,741 351,822 295,322 arte 
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There is no material change in rates from Hampton Roads 
to Boston, $2.35 being about the average rate, with $2@2.15 
the rate to points like Providence and New Bedford. There is 
some re-chartering on the part of coal factors who find their 
output a little less in demand and do not care to risk de- 
murrage and other losses. The seamen’s demands are causing 
transportation owners a lot of annoyance, and there have 
been several instances of boats being tied up at this end for 
days at a time. 

From New York barge rates to Sound ports reacted from 
80c.@$1 on the anthracite strike talk of last week, but they 
are expected to recede. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports: 


NOR. OLK NORFOLK—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 

Kronburg* St. Lucia 5,174 Bergenhuus!2 Savona 5,404 
Trento!” Savona 4,477 Italia? Genoa 4,499 
Taquary?? Rio 1,918 Giovanni’? Gibraltar Seouete 
Feerents cing bore Doris? Gibraltar 

omvaer uenos Aires 64 
Nicolo!? Porto Ferrajo 6,553 NEWPORT NEWS 
Belmont Buenos Aires 2,216 J. Van Nassau?® Buenos Aires 4,000 
Rebecca R. Honduras* Havana PBS if (3 

Douglas Kingston 511 Loannis+ 4,300 
Wm. E. Litch- Carmen!+ 7,144 

field* St. Georges 774 VanL. Black? Para 840 
Skogstad® St. Lucia 5,573 Joanna? Puerto Militar Mabe 
D. N. Lucken- Maletta7 Buenos Aires 
4 bach® ae pps Uranus!° Gibraltar 

rissos® osario 4,056 
Withersfield* Vera Cruz 1,883 BALTIMORE 
Angel» Parod ?2 Genoa 5,311 Isthmian Argentina 6,764 
Panama Trans- Franklin Egypt 6,349 

port+ Havana 7,378 Glenfric Argentina 5,710 
ie M. Em- 22 se Davenport Argentina 1,791 

iricos** iraeus 

Matoa® Santiago 2,736 PHILADELPHIA 
Finland?!% Rio .... Ruth B. Cobb Manzanillo 530 
Horatio G. ; M.E.Harper Antilla 

Foss?3 Para \ 1,225 Nicholas Gibara 
Wm. C. May Bahia 1,084 Ulrik Holm Havana 930 


Santa Marta 
11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 
14 C. H. Sprague & Son 
16 Maryland C. & C. Co. 
16 White Oak Coal Co. 


Teresa Accam!? Genoa 6,314 Jose 


1 Atwater & Co. 6 Castner, Curran & Bullitt 

2 Baker Whiteley 7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
3 Barber & Co. 8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

4 Berwind-White ® Hasler Brothers 

5 C.G. Blake Co. 1° Flat Top Fuel Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Freight market conditions are practically the same as a 
week ago. Three steamers were chartered during this period 
to take coal to Rio, two of them at $19.50 and the other at 
$19 net. A steamer was chartered for coal to Lower Plate 
port at $20.40, and two steamers, one for coal at $17, and the 
other for coal at $16.50 and coke at $25 to Chile. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 





To Rate To Rate 
FLSA BTS, seh aseie, <o earehn noone $4.50@5.00 Bermuda............ .00@6 .00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... Sezai about eVerad, Cruze. dees sacle ss .25 about 
Cienfuegos. 6 enews 6700@6. 502) Tampico. asec. «oon .25 about 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.25about Rio Janeiro .00@19 .50 
Ste Lurci asic howe sete fa. 20; 200Ub mrSAttOS® lca. oa ate cto 119 .50@20.00 
Bt DHOMBSSAcarirecaiewwns 6.50@7.00 Montevideo .40 about 
BarbadOsste.scsmelne seen 7.25about BuenosAires orLa Plata. .20.40 about 
TIN GACOH SR velaieia: come tate be te OO ADOUt A IROBATION... nonce clos nleee 20.40@21.60 
CUuracaO.2i. eae. eect 6.75@7.00% West Coast of Italy.....31.20 about 
SC oe Gipedoou our Gee 6.50@7.00 Barcelona**>...........30.00 about 
Guantanamo............ 6.50@7.00 Valparaiso or Callac....17.00 about 
Demerara... snsect te mae emia somes Marseilles......... . 30.00 about 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account of cargo. 

1 500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. 4 Net, 1,000 
tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 


ATLANTIC RANGE BALTIMORE 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Trecarne Plate 2,679 $20.40 Frankby Wa reat eaters 
So. Amer, 2, F 
VIRGINIA Dansborg River Plate 1,389 
Kalibia? Chile 3,149 $17.04 Glenafric? B. Aires 2,658 24.00 
Skogstad St. Lucia 2,357 St. Theodore Genoa 
Luckenbach Rio 1,851 PHILADELPHIA 
G. G. Deering V.C. Records Jucaro 263 
Pernambuco 1,714 Ermine Bermuda 348 
American Rio 3,643 19.00 A. F, Conlon Ponce 515 
Iowan Rio 4,064 F.C. Bowen Martinique 892 
Hilston La Plata 1,897 M.M.Ford Porto Rico , 291 $6.00 
Torsdal* Rio 2,299 22.80 M.M.Gruener Ponce 599 16.00 
Ugland* B. Aires 1,230 °18.00 Montoso San Juan 4,000 
Agoustis Plate 2,096 20.40 W. Abrahams Surinam 676 12.00 
1 And port charges. ? Corrected. * Two ports. * May-June. 5 At 
or about. 


Additional steamers have been offered on these terms. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Striking miners return to work. Lake shipments unsatis- 
factory thus far. Market not strong, 


The striking miners of the Pittsburgh, Carnegie and West- 
moreland coal companies returned to work Friday and Satur- 
day of last week, an agreement having been reached on the 
points at issue when the men struck at the beginning of the 
week. In some quarters it is suggested the misunderstanding 
was due to a desire to restrict the production of coal for a 
few days, as the market had become rather soft. 

Shipments of Lake coal are decidedly lighter than was 
expected for this date. The navigation season was a few days 
late opening and so many boats are going up light, in order 
to increase the movement of ore, that there is no opportunity 
to move a large tonnage of coal. Cars have not been over- 
plentiful. In some quarters a rather serious railroad conges- 
tion is expected as the season advances, sufficient to curtail 
materially the movement of both ore and coal as compared 
with estimates made as to the tonnage that ought to be 
moved. 

The local market is not over-strong. We quote prompt 
coal as follows: Slack, $1@1.10; mine-run, $1.20@1.30; %-in., 
$1.30@1.40; 1% -in., $1.40@1.50, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 

BUFFALO 

The market is disturbed by labor troubles and future 
uncertainty. Anthracite demand again off. Higher prices on 
bituminous contracts. 

Bituminous—There is only a light demand here or east- 
ward. Consumers appear to be well stocked up, though some 
good sales have been made lately in the Lake Ontario and 
St. Lawrence River districts. Coal varies about as much in 
price as ever, the low-priced southwestern bituminous coming 
in freely. The prospect is good for a price about 12c. over 
last year, producers maintainfmg that there is that much addi- 
tional cost. 

The entire situation is much disturbed and unsettled. 
Shippers do not agree on either prices or prospects. The 
railroads have dropped all embargoes in this vicinity and are 
doing better work than for a long time, but the miners are 
making much trouble. All the Allegheny Valley miners are 
restless and they will continue so till the final agreement is 
completed. 

Slack is still affected by the Lake opening; consumers have 
a fair supply. Contracts are generally satisfactory to the 
seller, as the idea of the additional cost of mining is fully 


accepted. Following is the Pittsburgh schedule and other 
prices based upon it: 
Allegheny Penn 

Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Liimp wth oe eee eet aoe een. 2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
AL HTeG-GuALLEL seta Rea ae ree oe 2.85 rag tthe ° | | A 
Mine Tranacs coe ee re oats 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Black Hesuwitse. Scorsese 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—The local trade is fair. Some dealers report 
that they could sell more coal if they could get it. The Lake 
trade is light on account of the uncertainty over the future of 
the supply. The operators will not send much coal to the 
lakes until the agreement with the miners is signed. The car 
supply is not good and it is the general opinion that it will be 
worse before it is better. 

Shipments by lake for the week were only 46,500 tons, 
being 18,400 tons to Duluth and Superior, 18,000 tons to Chi- 
eago, 8,500 tons to Milwaukee and 1,600 tons to Racine. 

The following is the continued winter price at wholesale 
for anthracite, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Buffalo: 


Grate pide. wid Ee aleee $5.60 Chestpieec ue pee eee $6.10 
BYE 28 ie naislets, «he, bt packed ode ee 6.85 Pea. ii 38 cee eer ene 4.30 
SUOVG.. totes: stesso ace Renee: 5.85 Buckwheat 2. eemen oes 3.25 


ting coal on vessels. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Market Quiet. Anthracite stocks light. 
but improving. Opening of navigation. 
The trade is generally quiet, as many consumers have laid 
in supplies for some time ahead fearing a shortage. Stocks of 
anthracite at the yards are light and deliveries by rail, though 
improving, are still slow. The first shipments by water will 
arrive this week. 
Prices for best grades per short ton are about as follows 
with an upward tendency in bituminous. Retail anthracite 
| eggs, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75; bituminous 


Deliveries slow 
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steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic lump, $6. Wholesale 
f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous three-quarter lump, 
$3.75; screenings, $3.50; Pennsylvania smokeless lump, $4.50; 
Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack, $3.75. 


TOLEDO 


Big rush of coal boats. Steam consumers using up surplus 
supplies. Prices strong and steam trade good. 

Navigation has opened and nearly 50 boats left Toledo 
harbor last week. Some were loaded with coal and others are 
going up light for iron ore. 

Owing to the settlement of the wage difficulties at the 
mines the trade is about normal though prices are much 
stronger than they were at the same peroid last year. Steam 
business is generally good. Many local concerns stocked 
heavily during April, fearing a shortage in event of a strike; 
they are now uSing up their stocks and will be in the market 
again shortly. 

COLUMBUS 

Considerable activity in the Hocking Valley district. 
ture prospects are considered bright. 

With the signing of the wage agreement in the Hocking 
Valley district there is renewed activity in the coal trade. 
Conferences are still being held in the other districts of the 
state, but no serious trouble is anticipated in arriving at an 
agreement. The tone of the market is good and preparations 
have been made for a good season. 

Contracting is now rather active as operators in the Hock- 
ing Valley district are willing to proceed with the signing of 
fuel contracts. Several large railroad contracts have been 
signed and others are pending. Steam contracts are being 
made at higher figures than prevailed a year ago. Many of 
the larger steam users have been using their surpluses ac- 
cumulated prior to Apr. 1. 

The Lake trade is opening actively. Navigation is now 
open in the upper passages and quite a few cargoes have 
arrived at the head of the Lakes. Little coal is being car- 
ried over on the docks in the Northwest. 

Circular prices were increased beginning May 1 and little 
cutting is reported. 

Production in the Hocking Valley is gradually being in- 
creased and quite a few mines will be placed in commission 
during the coming week. 


Fu- 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... Ges ang 3 teen ee $1.30 $1.35 


Inch andaquarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 
Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.40 1.30 Nut, pea and slack. .90 .90 .85 
PN Giyf.. cvs detohche oneal Le SOpee ls Omens Coarse slack...... .80 .80 pr hs) 


CINCINNATI 


Congestion at Lake ports forces Some cheap coal on the 
local market. More nut and slack available. Contracting 
active and prospects are generally bright. 

The lack of bottoms for handling the heavy tonnages that 
have been going forward to Lake ports, has forced shippers, 
in many cases, to divert shipments to this and other inland 
markets, and as a result some cheap coal has been offered 
lately. Dealers who have delayed buying for just such oppor- 
tunities, have been able to lay in some bargain coal. 

The increased production of screenings has caused the 
steam market to ease off, although prices are still good in 
that line, good nut and slack ranging around 85 and 90c. per 
short ton f.o.b. mines. Mine-run is not especially strong. The 
car supply is not all that could be desired, but is improving. 
Large consumers are signing.contracts with little delay, being 
apparently convinced that further waiting might catch them 
on a rising market. The general situation is much better 
than at this time a year ago, and the feeling is optimistic. 

DETROIT 

Buying of steam coal continues in good volume. 

and anthracite are inactive. Lake movement slow. 


Domestic 


Bituminous—Orders for steam coal of satisfactory pro- 
portions are being received. Most of the business centers in 
fine coal and there is a less active market for three-quarter 
lump. There has been a small amount of buying of domestic 
coal. 


Anthracite—Chestnut and stove sizes of anthracite are 
moving in a limited amount. Interest seems lacking in egg 
coal. Shippers adhere to winter prices and retailers appear to 
be holding off in hopes of doing better later. 


Lake Trade—Coal is arriving with greater regularity at 
the loading docks and a large proportion of the freighters 
upbound are carrying coal just now. With a larger movement 
of vessels in the iron trade, fewer boats will be available for 
coal particularly for delivery of cargoes on Lake Michigan. 
Small-sizead carriers are offered at 60c. from Cleveland to 
Racine, Wis., and a freighter of 4,000 tons capacity was char- 
tered to carry coal from Erie to Chicago at 50c., these rates 
comparing with a going rate of 30c. last season. 
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Market continues soft, with no interest in contracts. Pro- 


duction smaller. Large increase in byproduct production due 
soon. 

The coke market continues soft, as it has been in general 
for two or three weeks, with occasional days on which a slight 
stiffening appears, There are reports that spot furnace coke 
has sold at as low as $2, but these reports cannot be verified, 
as relating to any standard brands. It is generally easy to 
buy fairly good brands at $2.25, though quotations occasion- 
ally run up to $2.50. ; 

The situation is a decidedly disappointing one to produc- 
ers, since the spot market is now down at least to the level 
of the contracts now in force. These contracts were made 
chiefly in late September and early October, and since then 
there have been many, developments of a constructive nature 
in the iron and steel industry. Pig iron has gone up about $4 
a ton, and finished steel about $20, while the country’s pig- 
iron production has increased to a rate that it was not thought 
could be attained with the blast furnace capacity available. 
If last September the coke operators had known what condi- 
tions in iron and steel would now obtain they would have 
asked more for their coke, and the buyers would probably 
have paid more. 

With coke plentiful and relatively low in price there is no 
disposition on the part of furnaces not covered for second- 
half to enter into negotiations, as it is scarcely conceivable 
that coke consumption can increase materially, while there 
are a number of byproduct plants that will go into blast 
during the next few months. 

Foundry coke is showing signs of yielding from the prices 
hitherto obtained, the decline in furnace coke naturally having 
an influence, while on account of labor troubles the consump- 
tion of foundry coke is less than was expected. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $2.25@2.40; contract, nominal, $2.50@3; 
prompt foundry, $3.75; contract, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 22 at 446,220 
tons, a decrease of 16,700 tons, and shipments at 452,672 tons, 
a decrease of 1,723 tons. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is still weak. It was not 
expected that the over-production would continue till this 
time, but it has lasted so long that it has changed market 
conditions materially. At one time there was no stock coke 
to be had, but now it is plentiful. A more general quotation 
than was possible till lately is $5.25 for best Connellsville 
foundry. $4.45 for furnace, $3.85 for high sulphur and $3.60 
for stock. 

Chieago—The spot market is strong. Consumers have 
difficulty in finding enough coke to satisfy their requirements. 
Top prices are being quoted per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, 
as follows: Connellsville, $6.50; Wise County, $6.25 to $6.50; 
byproduct foundry, $6.25 to $6.50; byproduct domestic, $4.50; 
gas house, $4.50 to $4.60. ; 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Spot steam coals bullish. Contracting very active. Smoke- 
less improved. Screenings in strong demand at rising prices. 

The outstanding feature of the market this week is the 
strength of screenings; the supply is insufficient to meet the 
demand at prices ranging from 1 to $1.10 per ton. Coarse 
steam coals are also strong at rising prices. Steam-coal 
users are showing more interest in contracting and renewals 
at higher prices have been frequent. Many mine crushers 
are running at full capacity to satisfy the demand for fine 
coal. Steam sizes of nut are selling up as high as $1.40 per 
ton. 

In the Western domestic trade there is very little business 
despite chilly temperature and dampness. Retail dealers 
are giving few orders, evidently believing that buying oppor- 
tunities will be equally favorable later in the season. Prac- 
tically all the retail yards throughout the West are bare of 
storage coal, and operators look for brisk business when 
stocking commences. 

The general undertone is undeniably strong, with little 
price cutting except on smokeless coals, and with the feeling 
on the part of operators and shippers that the outlook is very 
encouraging. Prices hold practically at last week’s figures, 
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the tendency if anything being toward higher quotations. The 
labor situation is steadily becoming more of a factor; many 
men are leaving Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois mines for Eu- 
rope to participate in the war and this is causing some con- 
Sumers to become restive and get under cover with contracts. 

Smokeless coals are still demoralized and prepared sizes 
are in the worst shape. The unsettled labor conditions in the 
anthracite field have restricted the demand in Western terri- 
tory, and now that reports from New York indicate a disagree- 
ment, some uneasiness among retailers is manifested over 
their failure to stock up. 


CHICAGO 


. High prices current for screenings, 
less frequent. Domestic demand flat. 

Despite the domestic business being very slow, concessions 
to move tonnage are of no consequence. Accumulations of 
domestic coals have been reduced by the colder weather. 
Most contracts for southern Illinois coal are being placed at 
much higher prices this year. Spot screenings are steadily 
absorbed from all districts at prices around $1.05 and $1.10. 
Crushing of mine run is being done to meet the fine coal 
demand. Carterville No. 5 washed is in strong demand at 
$1, while No. 1 washed is quiet at around $1.35. Steam 
lump from the Harrisburg district has been steadily absorbed 
at prices ranging around $1.50 per ton. Reports from the 
Western and Northwestern territory indicate the placing of 
early orders by retailers for domestic shipments from south- 
ern Illinois mines. Slight increases have occurred in domestic 
shipments this week. 

Domestic lump shipments from the Springfield district have 
been at a standstill this week, while screenings have been 
insufficient to meet the demand. Fine coal prices range from 
$1 to $1.10 per ton. 

Clinton steam coal shows more activity. Screenings from 
all Indiana districts are bringing close to $1.10 per ton. The 
continued unseasonable weather has caused a stronger de- 
mand for domestic shipments than the same time last year. 
Prices of all grades show a tendency to advance with steam 
coals leading. 

Smokeless mine-run has sold as low as $1 and lump and 
egg down to $1.15. The spot situation is slightly easier be- 
cause consignment coal has been kept off the market. Penn- 
sylvania smokeless is somewhat stronger owing to lack of 
receipts. Splint sales are being made at $1.40 on contracts, 
but there is very little activity in the open market. Hock- 
ing demand is weak, but the wage settlements will tend to 
start Lake loading immediately. 

Eastern Kentucky shippers are having trouble in moving 
their domestic sizes. Block has been sold in this market as 
low as $1.20, and average sales are around $1.25; Millers 
Creek block has been sold at $1.80; the demand for nut and 
slack is excellent at the full dollar mark. 

Retail dealers show Keen interest in the anthracite situa- 
tion. Indications point to a strong demand after a settle- 
ment is made. The current market is very dull, with prices 
strictly maintained at the circular. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.0.b. cars mines: 


Concessions in smoke- 


Williamson and Knox and 

l’ranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump...... $1.35@1.45 #1.45@1.50 $1.45@1.50 $1.40@1.50 $1.50 
Steam lump 1.30 1.25@1.30 1.380@1.35 ar. AWE: 
2} and 3-in. : 

hamip'.ss 1.35@1.45 eee 1.35@1.45 

1}-in. lump. er oh 1.25@1.30 ee = 
Egg....... 1.85@1.45 1.20@1.25 1.30@1.35 1.40@1.50 1.50 
INUGies aera hice 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.35@1.50 1.25 
No.lwashed 1.45@1.50 rave Seite ee te 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.40@1.45 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.35 ee ee ra wt 
Mine-run... 1.25 1:15 1.05@1.15 1.10@1.15 1.15 
Screenings.. 1.00@1.10 1 00@1.10 .90@1.00 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. IE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.40@1.45 $1.20@1.80 $1.25@1.60 $1.50@1.60 $1.50 
lj-in.lump. 1.25@1.30 Peyes wheat Prnene 1.35@1.40 
Bigg seeeeeiss 1.45 1.15@1.40 1.25@1.60 1.50@1.60 1.25 
INU, or yes dea ent: ae eee aah 
No. lnut.. 1.40@1.50 a. ees ae 
No. 2 nut.. 1.35@1.40 Bes Byte Ao pe 
Mine-run 1.25 1.20@1.25 1.10@1.35 1.25@1.385 1.15@1.25 


Screenings.. 1.00@1.10 .90@ .95 


KANSAS CITY 


Both slack and mill have advanced 5c., the price now be- 
ing $1.45 for slack and $1.65 for mill. This is partly due to 
the excessive demand from steam consumers and the shortage 
of screenings. Another phase that has an important bearing 
is the labor troubles. One large operator has had trouble 
in the mines, which, with the increasing stir between the 
labor unions and the railroads, is having an effect on the 
market. The call for domestic coal is rapidly diminishing, al- 
though the price is still firm. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS-} 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


EAT bd 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Distribution of shipments for January and March fol- 


Des 





PULL ed 











lows: 
fas SEW ADEN af March 
Shipped Tipple Total Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas....... 1,391,079 13,385 1,404,464 1,413,797 12,425 1,426,222 
Tug River........ 343,516 3,623 347,139 338,232 7,689 345,921 
Thackers\oes nc 284,135 5,464 289,599 276,308 6,943 283,251 
Kenova. ir nein 89,459 9,059 98,518 88,440 9,775 98,215 
‘Totals cere 2,108,189 31,531 2,189,720 2,116,777 36,832 2,153,609 
Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas field 
amounted to 107,952 tons in January and 145,297 tons in 


March. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 


coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 
tricts in March and the nine months of the fiscal years 1915 

















and 1916, in short tons: 
March Nine Months——-—— 
Destination 1916 % 1915 % 1916 % 1915 % 
Tidewater..... 430,733 19 314,726 22 3,897,620 20 §2,675,382 17 
Bast A ehertaeoOs; LOS: 205,419 14 2,094,553 11 1,885,871 12 
West.2 2.tscei olor LOai ou 811,645 57 11,726,614 60 10,111,010 65 
Totalav.e.. 2,048,006 1,331,790 17,718,787 14,672,263 
From Connections 
Bituminous.... 250,210 11 104,007 7 1,691,100 9 833,501 6 
Anthra. (local). 128 158 1,445 406 
Anthracite..... 651 283 11,118 10,706 
Total......... 2,298,995 100 1,436,238 100 19,422,450 100 15,517,063 100 
Cokes chia. st 48,178 18,373 329,991 134,996 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The. following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during March and 
the previous two months: 




















January - February———— March ——— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Coal....... 2,707,785 2,293,406 2,666,007 1,906,210 2,763,165 2,094,607 
Coke.ina.* 382,692 221,395 378,461 232,111 400, 518 257,099 
Total.... 3,090,477 2,514,801 3,044,468 2,138,321 3,163,683 2,351,706 


COAL EXPORTS 
Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 
at the specified districts during the month of MORSE ELY, 1916, 
was as follows: 


Districts Anthracite Bituminous Coke 

Maine and New Hampshire........... 375 76 
Vermontvedas sates centre oe aera 733 2,322 53 
Massachusetio tna... teen eit chao i 
St. Da wrencetseicicy piste eras sare 75,545 67,586 2,120 
TRochesterv:) cna: kata (AO anen ccd aks 2,797 26,594 412 
(Butial Gee, Sader ee ee cee ter 189,752 323,676 38,963 
IN GW gy OTK ENS chat ern) peelae ne: 8,740 1,245 817 
'Philadelpinia gers cemeectuicre cr. ok 1,429 33,607 : 96 
Mary lands, Sepa: saat tee cae he eee ese 126 68,642 3,525 
Virginia eee Ae eee eee 126 373,579 6,852 
South Carona eee. eee 5 oe 2,223 
Georgia hs whe se eles ree bee es 5 : 
Plorids war, are ee Racor neo oe 2,530 
Mobiles war taccme tic teen ee aoe eto 75 
New Orleanssen ccc. © monet bie 468 79 
Laréd ok ener ae ee hee caer { 7,903 4,092 
Il Pago seer mote re keene , 83 3,006 1,928 
Maple Pass cae. sori tiene yee see 1,332 360 
A TIZONR MON Fc Pe OE ae es ns ae 6,132 11,899 
Southern California.................. 12 111 
San Prancisee ie tahiti eee 73 4 
Washington cl eer oe see notions... - 1,464 5,631 
Dakota es. 2.0 teeta nie ote areretee oie 9,718 8,111 178 
Duluth & Superior. fbi ates, Aetraiicha ers. ha 4,121 18,118 68 
Michigan. . Be Ot RE het 109 85,487 11,038 
Ohidie sce Sees att. alain 7,355 

"EOC esi eee eee NS ciel oe 293,541 1,041,920 88,115 

BUNKER COAL 

Maryland co lunes 27/031 Philadelphia, -saaeeee 29,231 
Nowy ork. \S.cc.cere im cee 262,305 | Virginia: seen 118,543 


PENNSYLVANIA RATLROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for March and the 
jthree months of 1915 and 1916, in short tons: 








—March— ——-Three Months-—— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
ANGDTACIION ccc. cone etn eiete 1,120,060 814,872 3,228,518 2,472,278 
Bituminous... ego peas 4,203,171 3,243,270 12,719,170 9,771,261 
Sokeitickin cal eee 1,357,004 876,532 3,678,339 2,301,767 
Ota] At eee 6,680,235 4,934,674 19,626,027 14,545,306 
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I, C. C. DECISIONS 


FOU eee eee 


i. C. C. No. 6260—Salem Iron Works vs. Southern Pacifie Co. 
(Submitted Nov. 19, 1915. Decided Mar. 31, 1916.) 

Rate of $3.094 per gross ton charged for the transportation 
of coke from Wilkeson, Wash., to Salem, Ore., found to have 
been unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded $2.55 per 
gross ton. Reparation awarded. 


I. C. C. No. 7792—International Fuel Co. vs. Spokane In- 
ternational Railway Co. (Submitted Nov. 8, 1915. Decided 
Mar. 31, 1916.) 

Charges collected on a carload of coal from Corbin, British 
Columbia, to Spokane, Wash., not found to have been based on 
an erroneous weight. — 


wie 
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Fourth Section -Application No. 10167—Bituminous Coal 
from Points on the Pennsylvania R.R. and its Connections. 
(Submitted Jan. 10, 1916. Decided Apr. 11, 1916.) 

Application for authority to establish rates on bituminous 
and cannel coal from points on the Pennsylvania R.R. and 
its connections to water competitive points on the Maryland- 
Delaware peninsula lower than rates contemporaneously ap- 
plicable on like traffic to intermediate points denied. 


No. 7860—Ulland Coal Co. ws. Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
Submitted Nov. 2, 1915. Decided Apr. 4, 1916. 

Rates charged for the transportation of coal in carloads 

from various points on the Louisville & Nashville R.R. in Ken- 

tucky and Tennessee to Hunt St., Cincinnati, Ohio, found not 

to have been unreasonable and reparation denied. 


Co. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Apr. 19—The scarcity of coal continues. Bests and sec- 
onds are quite unobtainable and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find even mixed lots for bunkers. Prices are pure- 
ly nominal. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


~ 


SUV eneerenennen earners 
PO er 


Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires... $12.00 
Best seconds: sssseeee ’ Nominal Secondss. ss. 5 eee F 11.40 
Seconds: .... 0. ase $12.00 Best Cardiff smalls. .... 6.60 
Best dry coals......... 10.80 Cargo, smalls: 2223. 3e- 5.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freight—Chartering is practically at a standstill, owing to 
want of coal. Rates in most directions are distinctly easier 
and are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar........ $12.00 Naples......... $19.20 St. Vincent...... $11.40 
Marseilles....... 21.23 Alexandria...... 26.40 River Plate..... 14.40 
Algiers... esc 17,40) Port Said): ...9.) 20020 
Genoas.:: s..eeee 19.20 Las Palmas..... 10.80 


Exports—British exports for March and the three month;3 
of the past three years were as follows: 








March Three Months 

To 1914 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
RUSSGs <a 175,134: 9h a eee See 552,555 | |. eb ee eee 
Sweden.... 239,201 257,038 130,434 746,078 751,200 372,094 
Norway.... 233,444 296,307 192,740 695,324 692,344 522,444 
Denmark... 271,695 285,880 211,886 719,769 733,007 602,511 
Germany... 737, O17 Se eee 1,875,014.) \3 45 eee 
Netherlands 151,146 169,040 59,871 418,192 437,652 265,835 
Belgium.... 140,314" 223 eee 491,991... SUR eee 
France..... 1,235,041 1,275,725 1,359,481 3,791,450 3,919,763 A 034,446 
Portugal?.. 123,867 117,211 90,643 352,862 299,307 "269, 086 
Bpain*. 2... 319,617 156,388 142,989 958,922 539,043 561,614 
Tbalyovee.-.t 736,565 714,993 426,276 2,392,315 1,760,022 1,320,964 
Aus. Hung.. 63,444, so.130 eee wees 218,190 2.5%... 3. chee 
Greece..... 60,567 47,734 19,273 187,029 111,778 38,699 
Roumania. . OF,09 1 She os wee eee 46,325 ~..408hBe) ooo 
Murkey=. ... 68,340° he oe ee ee 171,634 ..2..6.4850 ee 
Algeria... .. 105,528 76,041 70,806 321,854 252,695 223,824 
Portuguese® 18,927 24,630 38,621 62,976 65,537 76,247 
Chiles... 64,822 3,551 889 146,858 12,840 1,718 
Brazil 112,893 50,616 36,702 394,219 163,504 99,285 
Uruguay... 63,287 43,370 37,932 184,112 128,675 87,541 
Argentine. . 330,800 168,567 69,262 1,011,746 537,871 332,079 
Channel Is., 16,661 15,194 5,199 41,451 32,295 24,304 
Gibraltar... 44,964 32,472 37,238 97,313 102,760 123,464 
Malta...... 69,102 6,025 6,354 148,923 28,694 22,447 
Egypt?..... 302,725 125,967 51,362 883,004 396,697 172,502 
CEN en es 29,091" 7: <a ees ae 52,651 22,095 5,336 
India? <<) 18,618 1,620 92 40,300 10,910 8,615 
Ceylon 21,971 1 bObar cect 86,716 17,131 12,856 
Miscell‘ous. 116,950 107,399 44,883 340,596 197,829 112,917 
Coker csr 82,898 68,281 139,457 301,749 235,174 268,244 
Briquettes.. 178,100 98,202 109,403 502,181 243,348 316,204 

Total.... 6,170,720 4,143,756 3,281,793 18,234,299 11,698,248 9,975,276 
Bunker.... 1,689,304 1,300,467 1,037,384 5,035,448 3,978,631 3,273,224 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ® West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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Cultivating Public 


Coal mining is a business in which the public rightfully has an unusual interest. The 


ordinary citizen 1s keenly interested in the methods of mining and selling coal. 


He realizes 


that the supply 1s limited and cannot be re-created like the products of the soil. He also knows 
that he must buy fuel to secure warmth and produce power, and that the price he must pay for 


this necessity 1s proportionate to the operating efficiency that prevails. 


HERE is an old saying, “Once in every 

10 years every man needs his neighbor.” 

The neighbor of the coal owner or colliery 
official is the everyday citizen whose dreams 
and ideas constitute public opinion. Mining 
men have found that they need the good-will 
of public opinion, not once in every 10 years, 
but every hour of every day. 


There may be a few people who believe that 
public opinion is the poor judgment of the 
many who are incapable, as opposed to that 
of the discerning few. However, all the 
“live ones” today recognize that the good-will 
of employees and patrons is an asset of great 
value, and that such opinion must be reckoned 
with in the final disposition of all important 
questions. 


When a mine official wants to purchase a new 
mining machine, he goes straight to the ad- 
vertising columns of his favorite journal and 
proceeds to get in touch with the fellow whose 
goods look best to him. Let’s apply the same 
tactics to the matter of giving the public the 
facts about business. There are lots of things 
our particular public are interested in, and 
when these things are properly presented, the 
ordinary citizen will step in and see that 
criticisms of methods and policies are at least 
just. 


There’s the question of commissaries. Mer- 
chants in near-by towns have been telling the 


public that they can’t make a living because 


coal-mine employees are compelled to trade 
at company stores. Asa matter of fact, many 
coal companies do not run their commissaries 
for profit, and it’s not fair to such corporations 
to allow the public to believe the story of the 
merchants downtown. 


One progressive manager recently met this 
condition by giving to the public his figures 
for a year, which showed that barely 12 per 
cent. of the gross payroll of his operations was 
absorbed in commissary sales. Give out your 
own figures—they may surprise you as well as 
the public. Commissaries in most cases are 
not the ogres they are reputed to be. 


Mining companies are doing a lot of welfare 
work and spending considerable money on 
safety and sanitary measures. The public 
may know something of this, but the chances 
are that they don’t know that when times 
were out of joint and the mine was idle for 
several months, your welfare committee 
looked up employees who were needy and 
took care of them until conditions had im- 
proved. ee 


The average citizen is not a bad fellow at heart, 
but he forms many opinions from what others 
tell him. He would be glad to know how little 
it costs your men to rent good houses, secure 
first-class medical service and all that sort of 
thing. Such publicity would do a lot of good 
and might inaugurate a new era, based on a 
better general understanding of corporate 
matters in your community and district. 
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[This is the fourth installment of articles describing 
actual instances where the results of carelessness have 
been serious and in many cases fatal. 
scribed in these articles are common to all coal districts 
and to most mines, but it is the everyday occurrences that 
are soonest forgotten. This campaign for safer mining 
is based on the idea that knowledge of the mistakes made 
by others is the best way to prevent similar disasters in 
our own lives.—Kditor. | 


Loses Hands and Sight 
By J. W. PowEiu* 


I recall a pitiful accident which occurred at a mine 
where I was manager 10 years ago. The person injured 
was a man whom I respected highly as he had been in the 
employ of the company for years being engaged in 
the capacity of fireboss. I always found him to be a 
trustworthy and careful official, but he became dissatis- 
fied with his position on account of the miner’s making 
much higher wages than himself without sharing any of 
the responsibility. 

Firebosses here were paid $105 per month while miners 
made $5 or $6 per day and even higher. After hearing 
several of his requests, I made up my mind that it was 
not good policy to keep a dissatisfied official on the staff 
and granted him his wish to mine coal. 

In a short time, I was notified that an accident had 
occurred at his working place and rushed with all haste 
to the scene. What I beheld is pitiful to describe. Both 
his hands were blown off completely at the wrists and 
both eyes were rendered sightless. 

While engaged in making up a shot (with his naked 
light on his head) a spark from his lamp dropped into 
a box of blasting caps which was practically full with the 
above results. (In a hurry he had taken a chance.) 

This same practice I am confident is being followed by 
scores of miners throughout our country every day. I 
wish they could have seen this unfortunate person who for 
the balance of his days plodded through life sightless and 
helpless through taking a chance. 





Miner Was Choked to Death 
By 8. C. Dick1nsonft 


Safety first, the slogan of many mining companies, is 
coming to the front more and more every day, and in the 
course of a few years it will eventually be the slogan of 
everyone. First aid forms a very important part of the 
safety movement, and unless everyone employed in and 
around the mines takes advantage of this great preserva- 
tive of human life, through free instruction from the 
United States Bureau of Mines or in some other way, 
safety first will not progress as it ought. 

In some coal mines using 500 volts d.c. it is necessary 
for the men to push their cars from the parting to the 
face, and in many instances they have to pass under 
the trolley wire in so doing. In one such mine, two men 
left the face to get a car from the parting, and one of 
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them while at the bottom of the room came in contact 
with the wire and was knocked unconscious. 

The treatment for this, as everyone ought to know, is 
artificial respiration supplemented by treatment for 
shock. The latter consists in giving stimulants internally 
and externally. 

At the upper end of the windpipe is the larynx, part of 
which we know as the prominent Adam’s apple in the 
throat. As the larynx is in front and the gullet is be- 
hind, food and water passing to the latter must pass over 
the upper end of the larynx and would enter it if some 
protection were not provided. ‘This is afforded by the 
epiglottis, a muscular flap, or curtain, which falls into 
position covering the upper end of the larynx so that 
ordinarily food does not enter it. 

In an unconscious person the epiglottis fails to work, 
and any attempt to give a person in this state food or 
water will result in choking him. Under no cireum- 
stances should an unconscious person be given anything 
to drink. 

The miner’s buddy, in this instance, not knowing what 
to do, forced water into his partner’s mouth and of course 
it naturally ran into his lungs, choking the victim. 

Mr. Miner, why risk the lives of others by not availing 
yourself of the teachings of first aid to the injured ? 

The men who knew what treatment to give in this case 
worked on the patient for 2 hr. and 35 min. (using the 
Sylvester method), but owing to the fact that the miner 
had been choked to death before they arrived, it was 
impossible to restore respiration. 





The Hoisting Rope Broke 
By Gaston Lisirz* 


On June 1, 1900, at 3 p.m., an accident that might have 
turned into a serious disaster occurred at the No. 6 
mine of the Noeux & Vicoigne Coal Co. in France. The 
rope broke and the cage went down with 14 men on it 
(myself included) stopping 120 ft. above the sump. No- 
body was hurt, but the story is instructive. 

There are three levels at the following depths: First, 
221 m.; second, 245 m.; and third, 303 m. The cage 
was loaded on the second level and was equipped with 
safety catches. It was of double-deck construction with 
a capacity of four cars. The cars were of steel, and 
each held 34 ton. When lowering and raising men, the 
catches were unlocked and no loaded cars were permitted 
on the cage. The cage capacity was eight men to each. 
deck. The sides of the cage were closed with sheet iron. 

When most of the miners were out, the cagemen used 
to lock the catches again and send up trips of coal until 
there were 20 or 30 men ready to come up. It so hap- 
pened on this particular day that there were 14 of us 
waiting, so that we were two men short of two deck loads. 
The cageman, however, decided to send us to the top, and 
putting two loaded cars on the lower deck, he crowded 14 
of us onto the upper deck, which, of course, was six more 
men than it was customary to haul on one deck at a time. 

We asked him to unlock the catches. He replied: “Go 
ahead; the top men will not have to trouble to lock 
them.” However, some of the boys put down the locks 
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just in time before the engine started to hoist us up. 
When the cage reached the first level, the hemp rope 
broke close to the sheaves and all went down rapidly. 
The catches did good work, stopping the cage about 50 
ft. below the second level. The buntons broke, but the 
cage hung suspended. The rope fell by the side of the 
cage, landing in the sump. Ten minutes later, being un- 
hurt, we were all climbing the ladders to the top. 

The experience, however, was horrible and I would not 
like to repeat it. The cageman’s son was on the cage 
with us, and only the goodness of Providence prevented 
this boy being killed through his father’s carelessness. 





lis Impatience Caused the 
Death of His Stepson 
By F. G. SELBE* 


A young man who was braking on a gathering motor 
met death through a careless move on the part of his step- 
father. He was a machine-runner. The accident oc- 
curred at about 11:45 a.m. when the machinemen had 
finished cutting room No. 44 and were preparing to move 
the machine to the adjoining room, No. 45. 

A loaded car was standing in room 45, making it neces- 
sary to move the car of coal before the machine could 
enter. The machinemen assumed that the motormen 
were eating their lunch, so they decided to drop the car 
by hand out onto the main entry. On descending the 
grade they found the brake to be ineffective, and the 
car dashed down upon the main haulway. 

The motormen who were supposed to be eating lunch 
were just passing on their way to get a trip of loads before 
they started their noonday meal. As a result the car col- 
lided with the locomotive, catching the stepson, who was 
riding on it, and crushing his hips so seriously that 
death resulted soon after his arrival at the hospital. 

Moral: Men working in mines should always be 
governed by the rules and regulations of their employers. 
If this stepfather had not been selfish and had been will- 
ing to wait 20 or 30 min. for the motormen to come 
around, the accident would not have happened. 





Willfwl Misconduct 
By WILLIAM JARDINEt 


Willful misconduct is often the cause of accidents— 
some slight and some fatal. Frequently you hear of men 
and boys who, while working around machinery, get hurt, 
and if you ask them to tell you how it happened, very often 
they say, “I have done the same thing before and I did 
not think I was doing wrong.” It is just-the same in the 
mines. 

I know a man who, when his place was fenced off on 
account of gas, used to go into his place and light it. 
When being censured about this, he would say, “Oh, I 
know all about gas. You can’t tell me anything about 
it.” He lighted the gas once too often, One morning 
there was gas in his place. He set fire to it, but there was 
more than he had anticipated. His son was fatally 
burned, and the miner-himself lost five months on ac- 
count of his injury. 
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I recall another accident, in which two men were killed 
and one seriously injured, the latter losing a whole year’s 
work. The mine managers came on top for breakfast, and 
in the office they would meet the hoisting engineer; all 
of them then would breakfast together and talk over the 
general business of the colliery. 

At these mines the managers take all of the gelatin 
and detonators into the mines. They have to go to the 
magazine and fill the boxes with gelatin for that purpose. 
One morning, while pursuing their usual duties, they 
found an old electric globe. Picking it up and examining 
it thoroughly, they observed a little difference in shape 
from the ones that were used in the office. They made 
their way back to the office, laid the gelatin and caps on 
the floor, underneath the electric lamp. 

Curiosity then got the best of them, and one ventured 
to test the queer bulb to see if it was a good one. He 
unscrewed the lamp in use and inserted the odd-shaped 
globe in its place. The globe burst, causing the caps and 
gelatin to explode. The hoisting engineer and one mine 
manager were killed. The other manager was seriously 
burned, and the mine office was wrecked. 


Brushed Away Grains of Powder 
with a Lighted Lamp 


By F. A. BeHyMER* 


It is desirable that loose grains of powder be brushed 
away, but a flaming lamp is a poor thing to do it with. 
Ludwig Janks brushed away some grains of powder in 
the Carbon Coal Co.’s Lasalle, Tll., mine one day, and 
the result was that parents mourned and a widow wept 
and would not be consoled. Also four children were made 
fatherless. 

On the morning of that day, Janks had neglected to 
provide himself with enough powder for the day’s de- 
mands. Before the shift was done his powder was gone. 
But he knew that in other rooms were miners who were 
more provident in matters that pertained to their tasks, 
and he did not doubt that he would be able to borrow 
from one of these the powder needed to complete his work. 

Alexander Mikatewicz, who was at work in the ad- 
joining room, was 48 years old; there was a wife and four 
at home, and he took no risk of running out of powder 
before his day’s work was done because he had need of 
the day’s wage. In a place that he reckoned was safe, he 
had two kegs of powder. 

Janks went to his neighbor, Mikatewicz, to borrow, and 
Mikatewicz was willing to lend to his neighbor Janks. They 
went to where the kegs were, and Janks, stooping over 
them, noticed that on one there were scattered grains of 
the powder. It seemed to him a careless thing for grains 
of powder to be scattered about. Other miners not far 
away heard him say something about it. 

He lowered his lighted lamp to brush them away with 
the flame. Mikatewicz cried out an affrighted warning. 
The scattered grains spat tiny sparks, and then there was 
a flash and a roar as the kegs exploded. The two men 
were killed instantly, and there wasn’t enough left of 
either to justify the belief they were once happy human 
mortals. No amount of experience and persuasion will 
convince some people that powder is really dangerous. 
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By R. G. Reap* 








SY NOPSIS—The thin coal bed lying above the 
Georges Creek Big Vein was long considered of 
little value. As this coal is an excellent steam and 
smithing fuel, as well as because the thicker 
measure 1s being rapidly worked out, the plant here 
described was designed to develop this bed on a 
large scale. 





The Maryland Coal Co. has been for many years one 
of the leading producers of Georges Creek big-vein coal 
and has recently started operating on a comparatively 
large scale in the small vein lying above the main Georges 
Creek seam. 

This coal, known locally as the Tyson seam, is of an 
exceptionally high grade for steam and smithing pur- 
poses and is considered by many authorities to surpass 
the big vein in quality for these uses. The thickness 
of the seam is about 36 in., and the coal is entirely 
free from slate or other physical impurities. 

For many years this seam was considered of little or no 
value, owing to its small thickness and to the physical 
obstacles to its development. Of course, its proximity 
to the big vein, which combines all the advantages of 
thickness and favorable mining conditions, was partly 
responsible for this belief. Many unsuccessful efforts were 
made to develop it, but these failures were due primarily 
to the use of the same mining methods as for the big vein. 
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The seam is very irregular, consisting of a series of 
local rises and dips, so that it is hard to make any definite 
projection for development. The fundamental considera- 
tion in the plans for this operation has been the elimina- 
tion of all manual labor in handling the coal after the 
actual mining operation is completed. On account of 
the exhaustion of the big vein in this region there is a 
plentiful supply of the highest grade of American or 
English-speaking pick miners, who can be drawn on for 
this service, so that it was not considered advisable to 
employ machine mining. 

The power for all purposes is furnished by the central 
power station at Cumberland, the transmission being a 
23,000-volt three-phase circuit. The substation equip- 
ment consists of Westinghouse transformers lowering 
the potential to 2,300 volts and a motor-generator set de- 
livering 250-volt direct current. Because of the heavy 
fluctuation in load and initial voltage, the use of a rotary 
converter was not considered advisable in this particular 
installation. Actual tests have proved that the motor-= 
generator set gives a higher average efficiency than the 
manufacturers would guarantee for the rotary unit. 

A 10-ton Jeffrey locomotive is used for haulage, but 
it is intended to replace this with 6-ton locomotives, as 
the larger machine is not flexible enough for the require- 
ments. Owing to the adverse grades in the rooms because 
of local dips, room hoists are employed when desirable. 
These hoists are so rigged as to be easily moved from 
place to place and from section to section, as required. 
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THE SPIRAL COAL-LOADING CHUTE 


The tipple is of simple design, as no preparation is 
required and breakage is of no consideration. The haulage 
locomotive delivers the trip to a feeding car haul, which 
feeds the cars to a cross-over dump after passing over the 
track scales. This car haul is equipped with push-button 
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THE ELECTRIC DRILL MOUNTED ON ITS TRUCK 


control and magnetic accelerating switch, together with 
a field control for adjusting the speed from three to five 
cars per minute. An automatic device opens the car doors, 
so that the dumping is accomplished with a minimum of 
labor. 

The coal is dumped into a chute approximately 200 ft. 
long. The end of this chute is provided with an under- 
cut gate and a spiral-pipe loading chute. The structure 
is of wood, as are all the buildings, for the limited life of 
the operation does not justify a more expensive type of 
construction. 

Since the headroom in the mine is small, it is necessary 
to take down about 18 in. of slate and rock. Careful 
attention was given to the handling of this material, as it 
was realized that the success or failure of the operation 
would depend on economy and efficiency in its removal and 
disposal. The first step was to secure a suitable electric 
drill for the purpose. After a careful investigation of all 
makes on the market the Fort Wayne drill was adopted. 
It was soon apparent, however, that a suitable mounting 


THE CAR-HAUL DRIVE 


for this drill must be provided, as the usual tripod or post 
mountings are not easily portable and are not flexible 
enough for the service. The truck mounting shown in 
the accompanying illustrations was designed and perfected 
for the work. Patents are now pending for this device, 
and it is being put on the market. The 
slate is loaded into mine cars and 
hauled-in regular trips, provision being 
made for taking the cars to the slate 
dump after passing over the car haul 
and before reaching the scales in the 
tipple. The slate is dumped into a 
50-ton bin. Owing to the fact that no 
steam is used, it was necessary to de- 
sign an electrically-operated gate for 
this bin, as no hand-operated gate on 
the market is large enough for this 
purpose. All that is necessary to open or close the gate 
is the throwing in of a knife switch, the motor being de- 
signed to take the line voltage for starting. 

The slate is discharged into a 4-cu.yd. electrically pro- 
pelled side-dump car arranged for third-rail operation. 
The track for this car runs along the hillside and is so 
constructed that it can easily be shifted laterally, includ- 
ing the third rail. This permits of great flexibility in 
slate disposal and allows the refuse heap to be extended 
in both a longitudinal and a transverse direction to meet 
either the convenience or the necessities of rapid and 
efficient refuse disposal. 

The entire operation was planned and developed by 
Superintendent Elkins Read, the mechanical equipment 
being furnished by the writer. 
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Under Officials’? Relation to 
i Accidents im Mines 


In Great Britain there are several associations of 
colliery firemen, examiners or deputies, and they are all 
handed together in one federation with.a membership of 
12,000 to 13,000. Among the objects of the associations, 
education figures largely, and at the January meeting of 
the Lancashire body both the chairman and the lecturer 
were general managers of colliery companies. The latter, 
W. H. Johnston, of the Bamfurlong collieries, had for 
his subject accidents in mines, discussing the relations 
of firemen (firebosses) thereto. 

As a first essential in cutting down the number of 
accidents he recommended the enforcing of the strictest 
discipline, the prevention of accidents being more in the 
lands of the fireboss than in those of any other official. 
He made no secret about the fact that good, intelligent 
firebosses who had their wits about ther and who were 
really interested in their work were an absolutely invalu- 
able asset to a colliery. 

Mr. Johnston quoted statistics showing that more men 
are killed by falls of roof and side than by all the other 
classes of accident underground added together and that 
many of them could be prevented by a little more care or 
forethought. This is where the fireboss may be a factor 
for good or evil, for if the ordinary workman sees that 
the fireboss is not exercising the utmost vigilance he is 
not likely to be very particular himself. Mr. Johnston 
does not believe in always nagging or bullying the men, 
for that is not the way to get work done; but the first 
duty of the official is to look after the safety of the 
workers, and lack of discipline spells lack of safety. 


Dancers oF DrawinG TIMBER 


Reference was made to the dangers associated with 
timber drawing, accentuated often by the recklessness of 
the men themselves. A man about to draw timber should 
see that he is provided with a gablock and chain and 
should carefully examine the roof roundabout the prop 
he is going to draw. He should then specially set 
prop to W hich to attach the prop drawer. A prop should 
not be used as an anchor which has been set to support 
the roof, for the prop may have been strained by the roof 
pressure and so may come out by the action of the 
drawing machine, in which case the man who is using the 
machine will quite likely get hurt by the roof falling 
on him. In choosing the position for the anchor prop, 
the drawer should carefully examine the roof to see that 
he is under a perfectly sound, well-timbered top and that 
he has left himself a good road for retreat in case a 
larger fall takes place than he expects when he draws the 
prop. He should also see that there are some good sound 
props between him and the prop he is going to draw. He 
may then, but only then, said Mr. Johnston, proceed to 
draw the prop with reasonable safety. Having drawn the 
prop he should remove it by pulling on his chain or by 
using a long pole with a hook at the end. By these means 
he does not need to expose himself beneath the roof from 
which he has just drawn the support. 

As regards falls of roof on the road, many of these 
accidents can be avoided by a little foresight in setting 
the timber. If the sides of the road are of good solid 
eround, the bars can be carried on short props, set off 
a ledge on the side of the road, or the bars may be 
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notched into the sides without any props at all being 
set. Should the sides not be good enough for this, Mr. 
Johnston has sometimes found it beneficial to build a 
stone wall between the props a little bit thicker than the 
diameter of the prop. By this means if a car does get 
off the rails it cannot catch the props. 

Numerous accidents occur while men are engaged in 
cleaning up falls, owing to further falls occeurring. The 
first thing to be done, Mr. Johnston said, before tackling 
a fall is to secure the timber that is left standing to 
prevent its being knocked out should a second fall take 
place. As a rule the best way to begin is to middle-leg 
the first three or four bars on each side of the fall to 
prevent the fall from spreading. Then set “lines” close 
up against the bars next to the fall. There will now be 
something solid to timber from, because it is no use 
timbering off bars that are not themselves secure. When 
this has been done, each fall of course, as the lecturer 
remarked, presents its own peculiar problem, but as a 
general rule it is as well to get the “stretcher” set off 
the last good bar and get them covered over, so that the 
men who are handling the débris have some protection 
over them. 

The surest way to deal with accidents caused by gas or 
dust is to strike at the root of the evil. Gas cannot be 
prevented from being given off from the coal nor can 
dust be prevented from being made during the getting 
and the subsequent handling of the coal, but to a large 
extent gas and dust can be prevented from accumulating 
in dangerous quantities. Mr. Johnston’s view is that it 
is not the large accumulations of gas which are the most 
dangerous, because as a rule they are well watched. It 
is the comparatively small accumulations that are over- 
looked which constitute the gravest danger. The watching 
for and clearing away of these lies with the fireboss. 

It is essential that the fireboss should make absolutely 
true reports of the conditions and the places he examines, 
however bad they may be, for then the manager has a 
chance of rectifying the evil. Should the evil be glossed 
over in the report and it happens that the manager visits 
that district while the evil is still in existence, his faith 
in the responsible fireboss wrll be absolutely destroyed 
and he will trust him no more. 


THE QUESTION OF SHOTFIRING 


Regarding the question of shotfiring, if there is a cavity 
in the roof anywhere contiguous to a shot hele and the 
shotfirer can examine it, well and good; but if it is 
inaccessible, My. Johnston considers this the very best 
of reasons for not firing the shot. If it cannot be proved 
that the gas is not there, always assume that it may not. 
be inaccessible to the flame of a blown-out shot. 

In reference to accidents arising from explosions of coal 
dust firebosses would do well to study the official reports 
on experiments conducted in America, France and Great 
Britain. So far as they themselves are concerned, the 
best service they can do is to prevent the dust from 
accumulating at all by keeping the bars and sides and 
roof and floor of the haulage roads in their districts well 
swept up. Firebosses are apt to become careless when 
handling explosives—a case of familiarity breeding con- 
tempt. They should avoid blown-out shots, and the 
stemming should be pure clay. The risk of firing with 
a short cable in a tunnel and having to take cover in a 
car should not be taken. Many accidents are the result 
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of bad discipline—boys and others, but especially boys, 
doing things they ought not to do and leaving undone 
things which they should do. 

Mr. Johnston referred to the early days when the fire- 
boss had to burn or explode any gas he found, going 
into the workings armed with a long stick. When he 
came to a place likely to contain gas he stuck his candle 
on the end of his stick and pushed it up into the cavity. 
If there happened to be only a little gas, it went off 
“pop,” and no harm was done; if there was a lot of gas, 
he went off “pop,” and did not return to report it. 


Meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute 


The meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will be held on June 14, 15 and 16, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. A special train will leave Denver, Colo., via the 
Denver & Rio Grande, Monday, June 12, about 8: 30 a.m., 
stopping two hours at Glenwood Springs and arriving at 
Hiawatha Tuesday morning, when the following objects of 
interest will be visited: A $160,000 steel tipple with 5,000 
tons daily capacity; a 12,000-ft. gravity plane; a 2,800- 
ft. aérial tram with 1,000 tons’ capacity; a circular steel 
and concrete tipple, and an operation on a 28-ft. seam. 

The train will reach Salt Lake City Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 14, where two days will be spent in the business 

-of the Institute, a visit to Saltair, to the great organ 
in the Mormon Tabernacle and to numerous points of in- 
terest in and about the city. The meeting will end with a 
banquet. The following papers will be read at the meet- 
ing: “An Address to Young Men,” by John MeNeil; 
“Safety First,” by J. E. Pettit; and “Some Notes on 
Explosives,” by F. W. Whiteside, secretary-treasurer of 
the Institute. President A. C. Watts predicts that this 
will be the best-attended and most interesting convention 
the institute has so far held. 


Engimeers Operating D 
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Problem of Efficient Power 


In his lectures before the Royal Institution of Britain 
Prof. W. A. Bone dealt with the power problem, the solu- 
tion of which he says involves several separate considera- 
tions. Among these are the question of the relative ther- 
mal efficiencies of the different systems of converting the 
energy of coal into available power, also the general plan- 
ning and organization of a power scheme in regard to 
capital outlay, operating costs and other matters such as 
simplicity and reliability. This last consideration re- 
quires a careful review of local conditions which are 
sometimes so important that they govern in large degree 
the choice of equipment. 

The question of the ultimate net cost of the power, 
including cost of fuel, labor, supervision, interest redemp- 
tion and depreciation, must always be the main and 
overruling considerations in any given case, and it by no 
means follows that the most efficient system from a purely 
thermal point of view will under any given conditions be 
the cheapest in the long run. 

The professor mentioned that from the viewpoint of 
size of units the turbine has shot ahead; the big Parsons 
turbo-alternator recently installed at Chicago is of 35,000 
hp. capacity, far surpassing anything yet attempted with 
an internal-combustion engine unit. 

To achieve all economies made possible by modern engi- 
neering, he says two things must be brought about: (1) 
The owners of existing inefficient plants must, supposing 
their requirements are large enough to justify their using 
a separate generating plant, be prepared to put the old 
plants on the scrap heap without remorse and substitute 
really efficient equipment. (2) In order to meet the 
necessities of innumerable relatively small consumers, the 
whole question of the organization of public power schemes 
for the generation and distribution of electrical energy 
in the most efficient manner and at the lowest possible 
cost should be considered. 


ata JFile 





By CuHarites H. BroMLey 


SYNOPSIS—A 1425x4-in. filing drawer serves 
as a receptacle for cards bearing important data 
about the plant, its machinery and supplies. Typi- 
cal cards from the drawer are shown. 





With little more time than it takes to swing around in 
your swivel chair, could you tell the names and sizes of 
the attachments on your boilers; or the sizes of certain 
important pipe lines; or what it cost to reblade the 500- 
kw. turbine, rebladed two years ago; or just what the 
figures were on that special high-priced oil test; or how 
the power-house expenses for 1914 compare with those 
for 1915? One of the best—and by that I maan one of 
the quickest, simplest and most convenient—methods of 
recording these and many other valuable data that 
I have so far seen is the “operating-data” drawer in the 
office of a Boston engineer. The drawer in this plant is 
one of many in a common cabinet; but for most plants 
the dollar-and-something kind—one drawer, 14x5x4 in., 
in a wooden or steel casing by itself—fills the require- 
ments. Filling the card is the work of but a few minutes, 


for things worth filing you have made note of at some time 
or other. 

The more one gets around and the move plants one 
sees the more convinced he is that the chief—in most 
instances the sole—reason that so many engineers have 
no record of plant performances, cost or other data is 
because they never got started keeping any. Personal 
inertia, one might say. But once you get started, once 
you have overcome that mertia, you seem to get momen- 
tum enough to carry you on always. I cannot recall one 
engineer who ever got out of the habit of keeping plant 
data once he acquired it. 

Just inquire into the value of such a file as the one 
shown. If you have not already, you will some time be- 
come convinced that it is not the best practice to make 
a gasket for an important joint by hammering it out on 
the flange on which you are going to use it. Would it 
not be better to get measurements of the flange, place 
them on file and cut gaskets during a lull? Suppose 
you have tested and tried a number of oils for a par- 
ticular purpose and eventually found one most suitable, 
price considered. Assume further that you are later of- 
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fered an oil at a lower price and are given the test data 
and analysis. Unless your memory is extraordinary or 
you have a record of the analyses of the oils rejected 
during the past trials, how are you going to know with- 
out trial but what this newly offered oil is just like 
another you have tried and rejected? It should have been 
just as much your purpose in making those trials to 
know what not to get as to determine what was best to 
buy. 

If increased load on the plant made it necessary to 


operate all boilers at 50 per cent. higher rating this year 


than last, how much more has it cost to maintain boiler 
settings this year than last? The management, or a 
visitor, or the firebrick people you deal with may want 
to know. How much quicker, how much more satisfied 
you would feel if you could reach over and pull out of 
a drawer a card bearing this information instead of both- 
ering the bookkeeping or the auditing department and 
perhaps waiting a day or a week for the answer. Cards 
such as those above and below the file drawer shown carry 
a wealth of information when filled out. Of course if 
the bills and estimates do not pass through your hands, 
you are unfortunate. But if you could show the man- 
agement your operating data file and let the boss see for 
himself that you were keeping tabs for the benefit of 
his plant, maybe he would begin to see that by such a 
system of recording and accounting you must eventually 
become, if you are not already, the best judge of esti- 
mates, materials and methods for the power end of the 
establishment. 


Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


The train crew that do the switching for our mines 
have of late got into a habit of making up their 
train and then marching, en masse to our commissary, 
where they indulge in soda-pop, cigars, etc. As the com- 
missary is about a half-mile from the railroad, they always 
take the precaution to leave one of their number behind 
to look after things, knowing that the ‘youngsters around 
mines are not to be trusted. 

Jim Slaton, a tophouse employee at No. 5 slope, tried 
railroading a few years back to the extent of holding 
down a locomotive fireman’s job for three weeks; as he 
chanced to look down from the tophouse today Ridhob- 
served the crew in the act of abandoning their train, he 
was suddenly seized with a desire to go down and look 
the engine over. 

When Jim reached the cab, the first thing that came 
back to him was the recollection that during his entire 
career as a fireman his life had been made miserable 
because of the treatment accorded him by his engineer, 
and that reminded him of the resolve he had made to lose 
no opportunity to even scores. He also recalled that he 
had seen his enemy, the engineer, on this very locomo- 
tive on several occasions’, which set him to thinking that 
if he could only be sure as to who was in charge of the 
engine today, his opportunity to square accounts was 
surely at hand. Finally the desire to get even became so 
impelling that Jim could not refrain from taking a 
chance; should luck be against him, the man to suffer 
would still be an engineer, he reasoned, and all engineers 
were about of a stripe anyway. 
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First he turned his attention to the fire and in a few 
minutes had it all dropped through into the ash pan; he 
wanted to make sure that the locomotive could not be 
moved too quickly when the crew returned. Then he 
pulled open the whistle and fastened it so that it would 
blow until all the steam was exhausted from the boiler. 

Of course, the moment the whistle began to shriek all 
the train crew rushed out of the commissary and started 
for their train at breakneck speed. A few moments later 
the trainmaster of the division, who happened to be on a 
locomotive that was taking water at a tank on the main 
line only a few miles away, decided that the switching 
crew were in distress because of the continued blast and 
ordered a hurried run to the mine. 

He arrived on the scene just in time to see the entire 
crew rounding the last curve on the road leading from 
the commissary, and in the same breath he caught sight 
of Jim letting himself down from the cab on one side, 
while on the opposite side the astonished flagman, who 
had been left behind to look after things, was making a 
desperate effort to get into the cab. 

The trainmaster and the members of the crew reached 
the cab almost simultaneously, which happened to be just 
at the moment that the whistle stopped blowing. Each 
man said, “Well!” and then silence seemed to settle down 
upon the entire company. A moment later the flagman in 
the cab stuck his head out of the window and also said, 
‘Well!’ That was too much for the engineer. “T’ll 
well you!’ he roared, as he started for the cab. 

Jim decided about that time that he had had enough 
adventure for one day and retired from the field. Since 
he was my informant, I do not know just how the adven- 
ture was concluded. 
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The Italian Metallurgical 
Fuel Requirements 


The Associazione degli Industriali Metallurgici Italiani 
has issued an earnest appeal for a regular supply of fuel 
for the metallurgical and engineering works, in order to 
maintain the activity necessary in the interests of na- 
tional defence. The grades in which the association is 
particularly interested are: (a) Steam-raising coal, 
Cardiff and other descriptions; (b) gas-producer fuel 
for open-hearth furnaces, chiefly Scotch coal, splint, etc. ; 
(c) reheating furnace fuel, usually of the splint class, 
or New Pelton. The association has issued the following 
summary showing the normal annual requirements of fuel 
by the chief works and on which others are dependent: 


Tons 
800,000 coke 


300,000 coal 


Blast furnaces : f 
Steel works, iron works and rolling mills: 
Openhearth furnaces 
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Reheatine “hurimaces mame ctcditietseteleleice sie nicl eles 6 40,000 coal 

Boilers LUPT ACEH worcie cielarenebahals, asia clvereelonecd e's 510,000 coal 
Foundries: 

Meltin ea: PUPNa GG Sma omit wicheciie cists, crels + shoves. ss, 50,000 coke 

Boer LUTMACCS MOL Ore ced aetkaeiatetk piste ciate. cyers. ais wees 50,000 coke 


Works producing wire and other finished products 100,000 coke 
Brass, copper and lead foundries and smelting 30, 000 coal 

works 50,000 coke 
Machine shops 1007000 coal 
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Anthracite Colliery with 125 Mi. of Underground Track— 
The Olyphant colliery of the Hudson Coal Co. has 125 mi. of 
railroad track in the mines. In all of its operations it has as 
much steel railroad mileage underneath the ground as the 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. has on its whole system from Scran- 
ton to Montreal. The upkeep of this underground track is a 
great deal more expensive than on the surface, as it is sub- 
ject to acid water, and the ties rot quickly. 
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By Dana BuRNET 





SYNOPSIS—Within the past two years a certain 
word has attained great prominence in the United 
States. It has crept into our common speech. It 
has been hoisted to the masthead of our public 
oratory. Yet for all that it still remains a word 
obscure in meaning, vague in its application to 
practical affairs. It is the word preparedness. 





With the exception of the extreme pacifists, most Amer- 
icans agree today that this country should be prepared. 
Those who perceive only the immediate sense of the word 
conclude that preparedness means preparedness for war. 
But the larger and better view is that it means prepared- 
ness for peace. The idea of a national insurance effected 
through adequate armament is beginning to take hold of 
us. 

But what does preparedness mean? Does it stop with 
a. suitable army and navy? When our defenselessness was 
first pointed out to us by the prophets, we began to ask 
for more battleships, more fighting men. We learned that 
it would take some 750,000 trained soldiers to defend the 
Atlantic Coast alone; and we knew that our total available 
forces were not more than 90,000. We read that the Ger- 
man cruiser ‘“Bluecher,” sunk in the North Sea because 
she had not the heels to escape, was a faster ship than any 
vessel in our navy. We cogitated these things and were de- 
pressed in spirit. We lifted up our voices and cried to 
Congress for a larger army and a more efficient navy. 


We NeEeEepD More THAN AN ARMY AND NAvy 


We need them both. We need them immediately. We 
need them first.» But we need other things as well, prosaic, 
unromantic, everyday vital things without which an army 
and a navy would be as a sword without steel. We need 
industrial preparedness. 

A military unit is a sensitive human machine. Its 
efficiency depends upon a proper equipment behind the 
line. It must be fed, clothed, armed, transported from 
place to place, provided with medical attention and other- 
wise kept in fighting trim. The military organization is 
the cutting edge. The industrial organization is the 
grindstone that whets the blade. 

It is necessary for the country to understand clearly that 
without industrial preparedness military preparedness 
is worse than futile. It is utterly useless. 

Some month ago Mr. Daniels created the Naval Con- 
sulting Board. Shortly afterward a subcommittée of this 
nonpolitical board was appointed to investigate our na- 
tional industries with a view to their mobilization in time 
of war. It was called the Committee on Industrial Pre- 
paredness. 

The chairman of this committee is Howard E. Coffin, 
one of the best-known engineers in the country. <Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Coffin is W. 8. Gifford, who has been made 
supervising director of the committee’s work. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into the details 
of that work, but rather to present the general problem 
that confronted the committee at the outset of its career. 
Mr. Coffin decided that there were three initial steps 
to be taken in the effort to mobilize industry: 


The first step was to discover exactly the quantity and 
nature of munitions that American industry could pro- 
duce in time of war. } 

The second step was to formulate a plan by which 
that knowledge could be applied in such a way as to put 
the plants of the country quickly into the service of the 
Government when needed. 

The third step was to form an organization of skilled 
labor that would not break down in time of war, that 
would prevent such labor from going to the front when it 
should remain at its accustomed tasks. The indiscrimi- 
nate enlistment of skilled labor at the outset of the Euro- 
pean War, it is now known, caused a serious demoraliza- 
tion of industry in certain European countries and cost 
millions in lives and in money. 


AN INVENTORY OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


The first step, then, was to make an inventory of the 
nation’s business. To accomplish this, Mr. Coffin and 
Mr. Gifford enlisted the services of the engineers of Amer- 
ica. In every state in the Union a board of five directors 
was formed, composed of leading engineers. Such a board 
was also formed in Alaska. Working in connection with 
these boards at the present time are some 30,000 engi- 
neers, who would compose the backbone of industrial 
organization in time of war, as they do now in time of 
peace. 

Mr. Gifford, who is the chief statistician of the Amer- 
ican ‘Telephone and Telegraph Co., and whose services 
have been offered gratuitously to the committee as a mat- 
ter of patriotism, was placed in charge of the inventory. 
He prepared a printed form which was to be sent broadcast 
to the 30,000 engineers throughout the country. 

The second step on Mr. Coffin’ s program was to formu- 
late a plan whereby the plants of the country could be 
converted to the Government service at a moment’s notice. 

The plan suggested by Mr. Coffin’s committee is very 
simple. It provides that the manufacturers shall main- 
tain an annual minimum production, in times of peace, 
of those munitions to which their respective plants are 
best suited. 

Jn other words, every plant shall produce every year a 
definite article of war in small quantity, which shall be 
paid for by the Government at a price to net the manufac- 
turer a fair profit. The ghost of the “munitions trust” 
will be laid forever. In this way a pesca machine will 
be created which, as Mr. Coffin says, “will require only the 
opening of the throttle to be set in motion at the outbreak 
of war.” 

This plan will also insure the continued employment of 
skilled labor during the period of conflict. Every work: 
man will know his place and remain in it, which is the 
third step toward industrial preparedness. The economic 
condition of the country will be stabilized, and suffering 
through unemployment reduced to a minimum. 

About 90 per cent. of our steel production is depend- 
ent upon ore supplies, which could be cut off instantly by 
war. The authority for this latter statement is Richard 
H. Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers’ Record. Other 
products are in a like precarious condition—New York 
Evening Sun. 
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ermey Tipple Stone, Ay. 


By H. Retsser* 





SYNOPSIS—The tipple, constructed of white oak, 
is equipped with many refinements not usually 
found in wooden structures of this kind. Among 
these are a reciprocating plate feeder and a peculiar 
type of fixed bar screen, while the lump and egg 
picking tables terminate in loading booms. 





The plant of the Tierney Mining Co. is located in what 
is known as the Pond Creek region of Kentucky. It 
lies on the Norfolk & Western R.R. about 12 mi. from Wil- 
liamson and close to the state line between Kentucky and 
West Virginia. It was one of the first operations to ship 
coal from the seam being worked. 

The bed of coal now being operated varies from 4 
to 5 ft. in thickness. The coal, being fairly hard and 


the feeder the coal passes over a bar screen, the pur- 
pose of which is to remove fine material, which falls upon 
the apron conveyor below, thus not only allowing the 
larger pieces of coal to be deposited on top of the slack, 
thereby facilitating picking, but forming a cushion for 
the lumps, thus avoiding breakage. 

The bar screen referred to is of peculiar design. Heavy 
round rods are substituted for the ordinary screen bars. 
These are bent downward at the lower extremity of the 
screen, thus preventing clogging. By this means also 
the screen is more rigid and does not sag like ordinary bar 
screens. 

A Link-Belt corrugated type of apron conveyor 48 in. 
wide and mounted on a double strand of bushed steel roller 
chain brings the coal to the screenhouse. This conveyor 
slants downward and discharges coal into a hinged steel 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE TIPPLE AND SCREENING PLANT 


possessing a cubical fracture, produces a good size of 
fuel and one admirably adapted to domestic purposes, the 
finer grades making a good locomotive fuel. 

The coal bed lies about 60 ft. above the railroad tracks, 
and the material is brought around the hillside by. elec- 
tric locomotives, in trips of 30 to 40 cars each to the 
dumphouse. The cars are discharged one at a time by 
a crossover dump. The coal passes into an 8-ton steel- 
lined hopper to the bottom of which is attached a recipro- 
eating plate feeder. This is actuated by an adjustable 
counterbalanced crank. The rapidity of discharge from 
the feeder may be varied to suit the hourly capacity 
desired. 

The driving head for the feeder is supported on a 
concrete foundation, while the power is derived from the 
apron conveyor, being transmitted by a chain drive. From 


*Chicago, IIl. 


chute. The chute is constructed with a fly gate, so that 
in an emergency the coal may be loaded on the inside track 
under the screenhouse, instead of passing over the shaking 
screen as is ordinarily the case. 

A small screw conveyor placed at a point directly under 
the chute catches and disposes of the small pieces of coal, 
which tend to cling to the apron as it moves around the 
head wheel. This fine material is discharged through a 
chute to the slack hopper under the upper shaking screen. 

The screening and picking house spans four loading 
tracks. It contains the shaking screens, picking tables, 
loading booms, cross-conveyor, the refuse and mixing 
conveyor, and various chutes and hoppers. 

The shaking screens are 8 ft. wide, hung in tandem by 
forged adjustable hanger rods. They are constructed en- 
tirely of steel plate and angle iron. The upper screen 
removes the slack and nut coal, discharging them either 
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directly onto the nut and slack tracks or combining and 
discharging them into the slack hopper. 

The lower screen removes the egg coal, depositing it 
upon the egg picking table, which terminates in a loading 
boom, discharging the coal into the railroad car without 
breakage. The lump coal passing over the end of the 
screen is deposited on the lump picking table, which also 
terminates in a loading boom. 

The cross-conveyor is a corrugated apron 36 in. wide 
and placed directly under the slack hopper. Its function 
is to receive all nut and slack coal from the slack hopper 
and carry it to the top strand of the combination nut, 
slack and refuse conveyor. 

The combination nut, slack and refuse conveyor is 
placed about 25 ft. from the center line of the tipple and 
screen. It is of the suspended-scraper type having flights 
12x24 in. in size at intervals of 2 ft. These are carried 
on two strands of steel strap chain. The flights travel 
in a steel trough and are supported by wooden stringers 
faced with angle iron. This conveyor is boxed in, pre- 
venting leakage. 

The cross-apron conveyor discharges nut and slack into 
the upper run of the combination conveyor. ‘This run 
passes over the combined egg and lump picking tables at 
their hinge points, so that any mixture can be made of 
these grades, still allowing in all cases a thorough clean- 
ing of the egg and lump coal by the pickers before the 
nut or slack is combined with this size. 

The refuse removed from the egg and lump coal is 
thrown into boxes placed near the pickers and over the 
lower strand of the combination conveyor. This refuse 
is therefore carried backward and upward and is dis- 
charged to a 30-ton steel-lined refuse bin. This bin is 
equipped with an undercut gate which discharges the 
refuse into mine cars, from which it is deposited on 
the hillside. 

The lump and egg picking tables are of the standard 
corrugated-apron type mounted. on bushed steel roller 
chain. 
to allow hand picking of the coal. The extremity of each 
conveyor is carried on a structural-steel boom which is 
counterweighted and controlled by an electric hoist so 
that it may be raised or lowered at will. 

The inclined apron conveyor, the shaking screen and 
the cross-conveyor are driven through cast, bevel and spur 





COAL PASSING DOWN THE LOADING BOOM 


COAL 


They extend a sufficient distance horizontally — 
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THE LUMP PICKING TABLE 


gears, pulleys and belts, by a 35-hp. motor, fhe screens 
being actuated by ball and socket eccentrics and wooden 
rods from the eccentric shaft, where a flywheel pulley bal- 
ances the action of the screens. The picking tables and 
loading booms are driven by a 10-hp motor through cast 
and cut gears, the nut, slack and refuse conveyor through 
cast and cut gears by a 20-hp. motor. 

The buildings are constructed throughout of white-oak 
timber and are provided with numerous windows, ample 
stairways and trimmers’ walks. Access is provided to any 
or all tracks by means of an elevated platform at the end 
of the picking house. This makes it unnecessary for those 
operating the equipment to go upon the railroad tracks 
in order to operate the cars. The roofs are covered with 
asbestos roll roofing, and the plant has been well painted 
throughout. 

This plant was designed, fabricated and erected by the 
Link-Belt Co., of Philadelphia, Indianapolis and Chicago. 
L. E. and J. J. Tierney, among the pioneer coal operators. 
of West Virginia, are respectively president and vice- 
president of the mining company. Z. 'T. Vincent is secre- 
tary, L. H. Clark, treasurer, and R. H. Heyser, general 
manager. 


electrical Safety Requirements 


The practical requirements for safety in working elec- 
trical plants underground, Robert Nelson recently told the 
members of the North Staffordshire Institute of Mining, 
may be expressed briefly as follows: (1) Strong metallic 
outer coverings for all apparatus; (a) to protect insulat- 
ing material from abrasion; (b) to prevent accidental 
contact between workmen and live parts; (c) to prevent 
open sparking—that is, sparking which, owing to the lack 
of adequate provision for preventing the ignition of in- 
flammable gas external to the apparatus, would ignite 
such inflammable gas. (2) An efficient connection to the 
earth for the metallic outer coverings before mentioned. 
(3) Provision for automatically interrupting or making 
a faulty circuit dead immediately leakage of current be- 
gins to develop. 

Items 1 and 2 can as readily be provided for in continu- 
ous as in three-phase transmission. Item 3, on the other 
hand, can more conveniently ‘be provided for in three- 
phase operation. 
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SY NOPSIS—LE planation of the underlying mo- 
tive for the proposed changes in the standard sizes 
of anthracite. The gains and sacrifices which 
would result to consumers of the present-day stand- 
ards and the economic desirability of the change. 
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A clear understanding of the motive behind the pro- 
posed radical changes in the standard sizes of anthracite 
can only be arrived at by a study of the market conditions 
as viewed by the anthracite operators. 

The multiplicity of the present sizes and the difficulty 
of economically and efficiently transporting these to the 
market have been advanced as the chief reasons for the 
proposed change. It is expected that this will result in 
greater economy and efficiency in preparing the coal for 
the market and transporting, storing and selling it. 
These are excellent arguments, but the underlying motive 
for the change is far different. It is an economic one, 
by which it is hoped the anthracite mines may be worked 
more advantageously than is done at present. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The mine operator would be willing to prepare dozens 
of sizes of anthracite for the market if by so doing he 
could make a greater profit. The eight standard sizes do 
not worry him; but he does view with considerable alarm 
the fact that it is the demand for his small coals which 
increases, while there is a proportional lessening in the 
consumption of the larger and more expensive grades. 
The ever-increasing call for the buckwheats will result 
in steadily increasing accumulations of chestnut, stove 
and egg coal. These of course can be turned into buck- 
wheats, but would not be profitable at the present market 
prices. 

The valuable coals of yesterday are losing their popu- 
larity, and what a few years back was virtually a waste 
product is today finding a ready market. The law of sup- 
ply and demand will in time remedy this condition; but 
meantime the demand for anthracite will greatly dimin- 
ish; bituminous coal will continue to be used more and 
more and anthracite less and less. This is essentially the 
predominating reason for desiring the change. 

The operator must devise ways of creating a demand for 
the more expensive coals as well as for the small grades. 
The latter find a ready market, but the price is controlled 
by the demand, which in turn is regulated in large part by 
the price of bituminous slack. The progress made during 
recent years in “smokeless combustion” of soft coals has 
been so great that the advantage of more cleanly combus- 
tion—so long the chief and paramount asset of anthra- 
cite—is rapidly being lost to hard coal. Even in cities 
in which the most stringent “smoke nuisance” laws are 
inforced, great quantities of soft coals are now being 
burned. 

A ton of marketable coal necessitates the mining of 47.8 
cu.ft. of mine-run coal, though a long ton of marketable 
coal usually contains slightly less than 41 cu.ft. of coal. 
The difference is due to mine and breaker waste in the 
proportion of about 2 to 3. It costs just as much to get 
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out the 47.8 cu.ft. of mine-run coal for conversion into 
buckwheat No. 3—the cheapest of the marketable an- 
thracites—as for conversion into chestnut, the most ex- 
pensive. Obviously, then, the greater the proportion of 
small coal produced from the 47.8 cu.ft. of mine-run coal, 
the less the possible returns to the operator. A certain 
proportion of fines is unavoidable, however; and though 
this proportion can be increased at pleasure it cannot be 
decreased. There is an economic apportionment of the 
proportions of the present eight standard sizes of anthra- 
cite that can be obtained from each 47.8 cu.ft. of mine-run 
coal. The average results of some years back secured by 
one of the important anthracite companies is given in 
Table 1. This record may safely be taken as representing 
average economical results and may serve as a standard 
of efficiency. 

TABLE 1. AVERAGE SIZE COMPONENTS OF 1 TON OF 

MARKETABLE ANTHRACITE 


Size Per Cent. Cue t: 
ESOC SIUM iia’ oe tel oan sree anes oe oe ee Mencia 12.05 4.90 
BY 2a AL A PRS ORAS ORR ob a nT WO, Gen CR WANA FO SPR oa 14.95 6.10 
SUOV Od rote cate orsita oo es Le Re ea Sem naan ies 27.50 11.20 
Ches triwenis seg ee eee ee ane ieere 20.50 8.33 
OBS RR ae ateliens eh ates SANG IRE eto emer Rae rear: 12.50 5.10 
Buckwheat *NOst Leo. here eee tat 10.20 4.20 
Buckwheat | NOgi2e . a aceon ete eee se ea cures 1.40 0.60 
SWC WTC t pING and siackehemeesn a Mee abe ce eis ce 0.90 0.40 


1 ton (2,240 lb.) marketable coal; 47.8 cu.ft. mine-run coal 


DETERMINING THE NEw SIZES 


Fixing the value of the various sizes is not so simple. 
The present-day values are not logical, nor do they repre- 
sent equitable returns. The prices prevailing two or three 


“years ago were fairer, for though the returns were not then 


entirely satisfactory to the operators they were much more 
equitable than they are today. Prices current in Novem- 
ber, 1913, at some of the important anthracite mines 
may be accepted as indicative of what may be termed the 
“true value” of anthracites. Such prices are listed in 
Table 2, together with the proportional value of the vari- 
ous size components of 47.8 cu.ft. of mine-run coal as 
given in Table 1. 

TABLE 2. MINE PRICES OF AVERAGE TON (2,240 LB.) 


MARKETABLE ANTHRACITE (NOVEMBER, 1913) 
Proportional Value 





Price per 47.8 Cu.Ft. 

Size per Ton Mine-Run Coal 
TSO eee uses atutta tal meta ora Ie $3.50 $0.42 
WO Ast hats 9 Piel ia ee rate akan Blo .56 
SUG CR ea rehire es aL are ety oe 4.00 1.10 
GCHESEMIUE, via ec atonhs kets Aco enein s 4.15 .85 
af ean ree oye eee eT a MEN Eso Gite 2.50 nai 
BUCK Wheat NOG Lich sea wouter tres 1.50 w Las 
Buckwheat NG, wecine ee ne aes .70 .O1 
Buckwheat NOs Bik se acess wie oe 45 004 
Average value per 47.8 cu.ft. mine-run coal $3.407 


The sum of the proportional value of the various size 
components of 47.8 cu.ft. of mine-run coal being the aver- 
age value of a ton of marketable coal—$3.41—the average 
value of a cubic yard of mine-run coal is only 64c. This 
price compares very favorably with the actual cost of pro- 
duction, including all charges, and any increase in the 
percentage of small coal will reduce it sharply. An 
increased demand for buckwheats and a lesser demand for 
the prepared sizes have just this effect, for it means the 
accumulation at the mines of the more expensive fuels 
or material sacrifice in converting them into the small 
coals. 
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3y combining certain of the present-day standard sizes 
it is hoped to prevent an accumulation of any particular 
size at the mines; and if this can be done without sacri- 


ficing any of the mine-run coal, the operators will pro- - 


tect themselves and at the same time conserve the value 
of the anthracite deposits. he plan proposed has a possi- 
bility of even bettering this, for the logical price of the 
new sizes, composed of two of the present standard 
sizes, will naturally he between these two components. 

The proposed sizes, their composition in present-day 
sizes, with the percentage of each that may be expected 
from 47.8 cu.ft. of mine-run coal—the percentages of 
‘Table 1 being taken as a measure of efficient preparation— 
together with the value of each new size of the 47.8 cu.ft., 
as indicated by the prices current in November, 1913, are 
given in Table 3. 





TABLE 3. PROBABLE NEW ANTHRACITE SIZES AND 
THEIR MINE VALUE 
Proportion, ————— Value ————Y_, 
New Size Composition PerCent. Proportional Per Ton 
Furnace, (ed Geo eee ar ete $0.98 $3.63 
Large range.” (Stove? fo... nik oe 27.5 1.10 4.00 
Range...... {Gpestnue Pre aoa 1.16 3.52 
Buckwheat. Buckwheat No. 1 10.2 153 TN: 
Steam ...... BO eee ; 2.3 014 61 
Average value per 47.8 cu.ft. mine-run 
COal 22s 3.0 5iee eee nee ieee hee eee $3.407 


Proportional value denotes the value of the particular size 
prepared from the average 47.8 cu.ft. mine-run coal. 


The proportion of furnace coal will be the sum of the 
present percentages of broken and egg sizes, and naturally 
its proportional value will be the sum of the values of the 
two present sizes, as given in Table 2, which equals about 
29 per cent. of the total—$3.41—-value of 47.8 cu.ft. of 
mine-run coal. The proportion and value of large-range, 
formerly stove, and of buckwheat, formerly buckwheat 
No. 1, remain unchanged, of course, while the proportion 
and value of the other new sizes—range and steam—are 
fixed the same as in the case of furnace. 





FIxInG THE NEw PRICES 


The price of furnace should be less than that of egg 
coal, because of the presence of the cheaper broken grade ; 
but it must be greater than the price of the latter, on ac- 
count of the addition of the higher-priced product. The 
egg component increases the value of the mixture, while 
the broken grade tends to cheapen it. The logical price 
would depend on the preponderance of one or the other 
of the two component sizes. If the same efficiency in 
preparation is exercised as the standard given in Table 1 
and the individual prices of the two components are 
taken as those current in November, 1913, the logical 
price for the new grade would be $3.63 per ton at the 
mines, or 12c. cheaper than the price of egg and 13c. 
more expensive than broken (see Table 2). The logical 
prices for other of the new sizes, listed in Table 3, are 
arrived at in a similar manner. 

The value of the various proportions of the new sizes 
totals, as before, to $3.41, and it is hoped that the new 
arrangement of sizes will enable this value of 1913 to be 
reéstablished, if not bettered. That such a result can be 
attained, if the new sizes are universally adopted, is not 
at all improbable. 

The consumption or sale of all coal mined will require 
that the consumers of the new furnace grade equal 
the sum of the present consumers of broken and egg. ‘The 
former, representing approximately 45 per cent. of the 
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new market, would have to pay approximately 13c. per ton 
more for their coal. On the other hand, 55 per cent. of 
the consumers of furnace, those now burning egg, would 
be benefited by a reduction of about 12c. per ton. This 
would be a decided advantage and would have a tendency 
not only to hold the egg market but to stimulate the 
demand for the new size, possibly resulting in an increase 
of the price of furnace at the mines. The demand for 
large range and buckwheat should be about the same as 
at present for stove and buckwheat No. 1 respectively, 


prices and supply remaining about the same. « 
TABLE 4. EFFECT OF PRICES OF NEW SIZES ON 
CONSUMERS 


-—lIncrease in Cost-— -— Decrease in Cost —+ 


Proportion Amount Proportion Amount 

Effected, % per Ton Size Effected, % per Ton 
45 $0.13 Furnace 55 $0.12 
38 1.02 Range 62 .63 
3) ALG Steam 61 .09 


ADVANTAGES GAINED BY THE CHANGE 


In the case of range, greater speculative possibilities 
would be encountered. The present-day consumers of 
pea, constituting about 38 per cent. of the market using 
range coal, would be called upon to pay something like 
$1.02 per ton more for their coal. The present users 
of chestnut, on the other hand, would realize a saving of 
about 63c. per ton. The heavy additional burden to the 
present users of pea would most certainly cause some con- 
sumers to adopt buckwheat. This change has already 
taken place in many instances, so that the additional aban- 
donment for buckwheat should not be very marked. 

The present users of chestnut would be greatly bene- 
fited. The possibility of substituting pea for the more 
expensive coal being removed, a marked impetus to the 
range market would be reasonable to expect. This in- 


crease should more than counterbalance any loss incurred 


by the present users of pea adopting the use of buckwheat. 
This would enable the operators to dispose of all their 
present chestnut and thereby guard against accumulations 
of their present most valuable product. 

Placing this new steam coal on the market would 
standardize an excellent power-house fuel and would put 
a stop to the present tendency on the part of so many 
plants and municipalities to adopt barley as a fuel for 
reasons of economy. The present-day consumers of bar- 
ley—about 39 per cent. of the logical consumers of the 
new steam coal—would have to pay about 16c. per ton 
more than the prevailing price; but the big consumers of 
rice would be the gainers to the extent of about 9c. per 
ton. 

Should the new sizes of anthracite be universally 
adopted, the coal movement would unquestionably be as 
good as or better than it was in November, 1913, which 
market was assumed as a basis for these conclusions. Ma- 
terial advantages would accrue in the way of reduced coal 
prices to the present consumers of egg, chestnut and buck- 
wheat No. 2. Opposed to this would be increases in the 
prices of coal for users of broken, pea and buckwheat No. 
3. The number of consumers that would profit is larger 
than the number that would be called upon to carry a 
heavier burden, though the gain in all instances would 
be numerically less than the sacrifices demanded of the 
others. 

The probability of the new anthracite sizes being 
adopted depends upon whether more consideration is given 
to the saving in coal bills by those benefited by the change 
or by those whom the change would affect adversely. 
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Those that would have to pay more for fuel would cer- 
tainly register many complaints and fight the change. 
It will therefore remain for those who would be benefited 
to make an even greater disturbance. 


OTHER OPINIONS 


A representative of one of the anthracite mining com- 
panies had the following to say when asked his opinion 
on the subject of a change in the sizes of coal: 


When first proposed, this change seemed to contain some 
very good features, especially since it offered a chance to 
combat the legislators who evidently think a tax on coal a 
legitimate source of revenue. The labor end of the industry 
also forced the matter by its inordinate demands. As a result, 
any suggestion offering a way out found the operators in a 
receptive mood. 

Early consideration of the problem naturally turned to the 
competition between the steam sizes ai.d bituminous coal, and 
it was essential, of course, to avoid a condition that would 
tend to increase the consumption of bituminous coal. The 
proposed change in domestic sizes, therefore, seemed to offer 
the easiest solution, and a year ago some shippers began 
planning a change in their mechanical devices. 

When it came to figuring out the cost of making a change 
in grates to accommodate smaller domestic sizes, a difficulty 
appeared quite as menacing as is competition with bituminous 
in junior sizes. If a change of price in buckwheat sizes would 
cause users to patronize soft coal, would it not be equally 
dangerous to tamper with users of domestic sizes? The 
possibility of a greater loss to the operator resulting from 
domestic consumers turning to gas or devising means of burn- 
ing the junior sizes in their grates discourges such a change. 

Building up a market for rice coal was a slow process. Its 
use is admittedly satisfactory, but it is now felt, and with 
some justification, too, that the education of rice-coal users 
has been accomplished at too great a sacrifice to the producer. 
It would appear that instead of mixing egg and stove, and 
chestnut and pea, the better plan for getting the needed 
revenue lies in advancing the price of the junior sizes. 


Following is the opinion of a mechanical engineer and 
practical user of coal: 


A mixture of sizes such as proposed is not practical because 
it will not burn. Experience shows that the smaller-size coal 
will run to ash, while the larger grade remains but half con- 
sumed. Furthermore, there has not yet been constructed a 
jig that will do the work satisfactorily; neither will a spiral 
system handle it in the way market conditions demand. 

There seems to be no standard among users of domestic 
sizes in relation to furnace coal. Egg coal properly fed to the 
furnace will retain a live fire where the higher-priced stove 
size will burn out in half the time. There is very little de- 
mand for broken coal now, although it offers best results for 
moderate furnace users, containing fewer impurities. Broken 
coal is now almost as large as what was formerly marketed 
as steamboat, while Nos. 1 and 2 chestnut and Nos. 1 and 2 
pea size, such as the lower Schuylkill operators furnished, 
have almost entirely disappeared. 

This tendency to reduce the number of sizes suggests at- 
tention to a more economical use of the steam grades. It has 
been fully demonstrated that mixing different sizes of coal 
under boilers does not solve the problem of cheap steam. It is 
invariably found that the larger sizes are only half consumed. 
It has of course enabled the users to dispose of the fine sizes, 
but even with improved blowers the results are not as satis- 
factory as when using a well-prepared coal of uniform size. 

To overcome some of the almost immeasurable waste fol- 
lowing the use of anthracite coal many devices have been 
adopted, but even with the best so far invented there is still 
an enormous loss, and the methods are far from perfect. 


Following Up Costs— The average anthracite operating 
ead has, coming over his desk twice a month, an analyzed 
detailed cost-sheet for each and every mine opening, showing 
the cost per ton for the different items of mining. These are 
followed up with the greatest of care with the foremen and 
division superintendents, and they are held responsible for 
and obliged to explain the slightest shade of increase. A 
variation of only a few cents per ton in a production of 
several million tons a year means the difference between 
profit and loss. The day is probably coming when, instead of 
having a semimonthly cost, there will be a weekly cost, and 
it is not improbable that there may be eventually a daily cost 
sheet. 
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Self-Propelled All-Around 
Dump Car 


A material reduction in the cost of disposing of waste 
material is the purpose of a motor-driven all-around dump 
car now made by the Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Co. 

Usually when handling waste material a track leads 
from under the tipple to a dump, and ordinary mine cars 
hauled by mules deliver the material to the point of dis- 
posal. These cars, however, are not self-dumping, and 
a tipple is required for this purpose. 

Under these conditions the sides of the dump cannot 
be built up satisfactorily, as the material is discharged 
to the front. Moreover, the tipple must be continually 
moved forward as the made ground reaches the track level. 

A motor-driven car of the type mentioned does away 
with all the disadvantages of the foregoing method. The 
car shown in the accompanying illustration can be handled 
easily by one man. ‘The dump can be built up to both 
sides or to the end, as desired. The speed of travel is 





THE CAR DISCHARGING 


ITS LOAD 


relatively high, and no special dumping mechanism i 
needed at the disposal point. 

The dimensions of the car are: Length overall, 9 ft. 
8 in.; width, 5 ft. 10 in.; height, 4 ft. 8 in.; and the 
capacity is 54 cu.ft. It is made in any gage from 36 in. to 
standard and is furnished for either alternating or direct 
current. 
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The Declime in Immigration 


One of the chief reasons labor is scarce is because 
new supplies are not coming from abroad. How this 
supply has steadily declined since the war began is 
shown by comparisons published in a bulletin issued by 
the Bureau of Immigration. The appended table gives 
the immigration by months in the past four years: 





1916 1915 1914 1913 

RAMU EY “Samstsrievereye ete selsher ate 17,293 15,481 44,708 46,441 
HMeEDIUAaA Ys. ml. taystiooniee eet © 24,740 13,873 46,873 59,156 
VEST CLs: Seven Meteeiasstoterata re 27,586 19,263 92,621 96,958 
PASO TLD © she’ ov clr) slisi ote s teh s cao laterey a mana ast 24,523 119,885 136.371 
IN seein aio GIA DG Cnicedks cme 26,069 107.796 137.262 
SVUTA GE) cis is otave of suoucustarclcda sakes fmerectsts 22,598 71,728 176,261 
UY Wiss cree says GheLete tale) ahah ech ot MMe Togs fe 21,504 60,377 138,244 
FANT USEL cues shed ate: oie ohana eres 21,949 37,706 126,180 
PeEPtemMPEr! os \ectwls sere eee ae oes 24,513 29,143 136,247 
OLODEI 2 5-Sik Se latels Coleone nanan ete 25,450 30,416 134,140 
INOVeMbDEer \. 2) .) Misteniete open renays 24,545 26,298 104,671 
WFSCOM DEL» baicc. cha: scene renee aa Sige 18,901 20,944 95,387 

TOCA] s.5's eve Ree anor ats 69,619 258,678 668,495 1,387,318 


Open-Running Fans 
By E. B. Witson* 


Ten years ago the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
collieries around Scranton were equipped in part with 
open-running fans. As most engineers were accustomed 
to closed fans, with evase chimneys, they looked at these 
ventilators with amazement and, like myself, probably had 
some decided opinions of their own as to their efficiency. 
As the last of these fans are now being replaced by mod- 
ern inclosed machines and there will soon be none left, 
an illustration is here presented for the benefit of those 
who have never seen them. 

The fan here shown was running at the time the photo- 
graph was taken. This shows its high speed as well as 
the central partition so that the wheel may receive the 
air from both sides. The designer of this machine (we do 
not know who he was) made a step in advance from the 





THE OPEN-RUNNING FAN IN OPERATION 


Guibal fan when he introduced this partition, which mod- 
ern fan builders have not hesitated to copy. One of the 
disagreeable features in connection with the Guibal fan 
was the pounding at the throat whenever the speed was 
changed or the pressure varied. To overcome this the 
modern fan builders, instead of making use of the sliding 
shutter, changed the shape of the casing or else altered 
the position of the fan relative to the volute. 

There being no casing surrounding the open fan, the 
pounding was eliminated without either sliding shutter 
or carefully designed and expensive volute. Here again 
an improvement was made and probably without loss in 
efficiency. Guibal fan designers, in order to obtain high 
tangential speed at the tips of the fan blades, increased 
the size of the wheel. 
in the anthracite fields whose diameter is 40 ft. or possibly 
even more. Modern fan makers obtained the same results 
by making wheels of less diameter and driving them at 
higher speeds. 

The designer of the open-running fan forestalled the 
modern fan maker in this respect also. About the only 
remaining feature wherein modern fans differ from the 
ancient open-running machine is the volute casing, and 
to me there is a quaver of doubt whether this is really an 
improvement. 





*Scranton, Penn. 
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If one considers that the exhaust fan creates a vacuum 
and then compresses the air to expel it from the chim- 
ney, there appears to be more work placed on the inclosed 
fan than on the open runner which simply discharges into 
the surrounding air. This last remark will probably 
cause comment when viewed from various angles, but pos- 
sibly the more it is studied the more involved the subject 
will become and the more the reader will be convinced 
that the open runner is not as inefficient a fan as it first 
appears.° 


Strike Ties Up Coal Market 


The strike of the marine engineers on the tugboats oper- 
ated in New York harbor and adjacent waters probably causes 
less inconvenience to the coal trade than to any other in- 
dustry. This is due to the lack of demand for coal. Dealers 
are not stocking up, owing to the failure of the operating 
companies to announce the usual spring reduction, and as a 
result no more coal is being ordered than is needed at once. 

It was estimated that about two-thirds of the more than 
750 tugs in the harbor were in operation on Tuesday, May 2, 
and labor leaders said that this number would be reduced 
unless the demands of the men were met. 

Coal companies and middlemen having contracts for coal- 
ing ships had to hustle to fill their contracts. In one in- 
stance a middleman offered $15 to the tug captain who would 
tow a loaded barge from one side of the North River to the 
other and tie up alongside a vessel almost ready to sail. He 
found no takers. For towing another loaded barge a little 
longer distance $25 was offered, but no takers were found. 

The marine engineers have been joined in their strike by 
the firemen and helpers on tugboats and it was feared that 
the strike would extend to the longshoremen, who number 
about 30,000 in this harbor. 


What the Deep-Sea Engineers Are Demanding 


The engineers have divided their demands into two classes 
—one relating to steamships and the other to tugs. Chief 
engineers on all ships with a power tonnage of 10,000 or more 
are demanding a minimum wage of $225 a month; first as- 
sistant engineers, $150; second assistant engineers, $140; 
third assistant engineers, $130, and licensed junior engineers, 
$80. 

The minimum wage on all single-screw ships of more than 
10,000 power tonnage and twin-screw ships of more than 8,000 
power tonnage shall range from $190 down, and so on through 
the various classes of steamships, down to boats with less 
than 600 power tonnage, the chief engineer of which shall 
receive a minimum of $125 a month, with chief engineers of 
boats of less than 100 tons gross receiving $105 a month. 


Rates the Towing Engineers Are Seeking 


The demands relating to tugs fixes the minimum on each 
one at from $145 a month for day men and $140 for night men 
on board of railroad boats down to $100 a month and board 
for men aboard harbor boats with single-cylinder engines. 

The towing companies were all more or less hit by the 
strike and some of them had very few if any tugs at work. 
As a result the freight congestion which has been bad for 
several months was worse than ever before and the docks 
were jammed. Vessels coming into port had to make their 
piers under their own guidance and in this way much delay 
was experienced. ; 

The labor leaders contend that many of the larger com- 
panies have conceded the demands of the men, among them 
being the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., Mc- 
Williams Towing Co., Standard Oil Co., National Fireproofing 
Co. and many of the steamship companies. 

Negotiations looking to a settlement of the trouble are 
under way with other concerns, among them the railroad 
companies. The labor leaders expect an early settlement of je 
the strike. 

After conferences extending over four days it was an- 
nounced late on Monday, May 8, that efforts to settle the 
strike of the marine engineers had failed. Charges of delay 
were made by both sides to the controversy, but it was 
learned that the principal stumbling block was the demand of 
the engineers for four days off a month. The owners, it was 
said, were willing to allow two days off each month, and some 
also expressed a willingness to give the men a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay each year. It is likely that further confer- 
ences will be held. The union officials threaten to call a 
general strike along the waterfront. 
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SYNOPSIS—The evident intention of the Gov-. 
ernment to institute a rigid investigation into the 
proposed increases in the anthracite circulars 
caused the companies to withdraw these at the last 
moment. Uniformity of action in maintaining 
prices will also cease and the change in sizes will 
become effective immediately. 





The anthracite operators, including both the individ- 
uals and the large operators who have been in conference 
during the past week, finally agreed upon a new price 
circular late Tuesday afternoon. The circular went into 
the hands of the printers and was to have been issued 
Wednesday morning. On account of the developments 
over night in Washington the prices were withheld and 
it has now been decided to cancel the circular and all 
companies will quote prices regardless of each other. The 
prices of one of the large companies at Philadelphia for 
May shipment are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
MAROICON: aces ces $3.60 $5.00) “Chestnuti<-% a... pace $5.45 
LES el ee 3.70 OP Ome. aces em are 2.40 3.65 
PULOV CMM at acteraresi: ‘s-<i.« 4.00 5.40 Buckwheat ..... 1.80 2.90 


These prices with the exception of broken and buckwheat 
will increase 10c. each month until a maximum of 40e. per 
ton is reached on Sept. 1. Broken will remain at the 
same price as quoted. 

A remarkable feature of the present situation is that it 
has been decided to make the change of sizes effective at 
once. The screens are being changed now at the mines, 
and the change will be effected without renaming the 
sizes in any way, with one exception. The plan is merely 
to alter the standard of preparation of the sizes by intro- 
ducing 30 to 40 per cent. of the next smaller size into 
the preceding one. That is, for instance, pea coal will 
carry 30 to 40 per cent. buckwheat; buckwheat will have 
the same proportion of rice, and rice and barley will be 
combined into a new size to be known as “boiler.” Chest- 
nut will have 30 to 40 per cent. of pea. 

It is understood that it is the intention to ship the 
changed sizes to the dealers with absolutely no explana- 
tion. However, a number of the prominent dealers have 
received inklings of the plan and declare they will reject 
all shipments which do not come up to the old standard 
of preparation. 


GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION THREATENED 


It was understood early in the week that the companies 
were about to announce new increased circulars, coinci- 
dent with which there were reports from Washington that 
President Wilson would cause an investigation to be 
made. In this connection Attorney-General Gregory ad- 
dressed the following communication to the Federal Trade 


Commission : 

It has been brought out in the various legal proceedings 
against the anthracite railroads that on similar occasions 
in the past, when wages have been advanced, the railroad 
coal companies, on the pretext of increasing prices for the 
purpose of meeting the increased cost of production resulting 
from the higher wages, have made much greater increases 
than were necessary for that purpose. 

Since Jan. 1. 1900, there have been three general advances 
in the wages of mine workers in the anthracite regions, 
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exclusive of the present advance. In October, 1900, wages 
were advanced approximately 10 per cent. In the fiscal year 
immediately preceding this advance (July 1, 1899-June 30, 
1900) the cost of production of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., whose mines are among the most expen- 
sive to operate, was $1.76 per ton. In the fiscal year immedi- 
ately following (July 1, 1900-June 30, 1901) its cost of produc- 
tion was $1.826 per ton—an increase of 15.6c. per ton, which in- 
cludes not only the increase due to advance in wages, but 
the increase due to all other factors. On the other hand, the 
Same company (the others following suit) increased prices by 
23.2c. per ton on all sizes, making the excess of price in- 
crease Over cost increase 7.6c. per ton. 

On Nov. 1, 1902, there was another general advance in 
wages of approximately 14 per cent. In the fiscal year 
immediately preceding this advance (July 1, 1901-June 30, 
1902), the cost of production of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. was $2.066 per ton. In the fiscal year immee 
diately following (July 1, 1902-June 30, 1903) its cost of 
production was $2.199 per ton—an increase of 13.3c. per ton, 
which includes not only the increase due to the advance in 
wages, but the increase due to all other factors. On the other 
hand, the same company (the others following) increased 
prices by 49.4c. per ton on all sizes, making the excess of 
price increase over cost increase 36.3c. per ton. 

Undoubtedly the prices immediately following the wage 
increase in 1902 were abnormally high, due to the scarcity of 
coal in consequence of the long strike. It will be fairer, 
therefore, to take the prices prevailing in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1904, as the basis for comparison. This would 
show an excess of price increase over cost increase of 24.5c. 
per ton. 

In 1912 another advance in wages took place, amounting 
to about 5.6 per cent. net. Again prices were increased on the 
pretext of meeting the resulting increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. On this occasion the House of Representatives di- 
rected the Bureau of Labor to make an investigation. The 
bureau found that, whereas the advanced wages increased 
the cost of production only 9c. per ton, prices were increased 
25e. per ton, making the disparity between price increase 
and cost increase 16c. per ton. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor states: 

Following the agreement of May 20, 1912, the wholesale price 
of anthracite coal was advanced by the mining companies 
about 25c. per ton, when all sizes are taken into consideration. 
The advance in miners’ wages under the above agreement 
and the increase in wages granted to men not specifically 
covered by the agreement were equivalent to an increase of 
between 8 and 10c. per ton in the cost of labor, or an average 
increase of about 9c. per ton for the anthracite region as a 
whole. Deducting this increase in labor cost from the in- 
crease in the selling price per ton, it will be seen that the 
prices realized by the coal-mining companies were increased 
about 16c. per ton more than was required by the new scale 
of wages alone. (House Doc. 1,442, p. 33.) 

The attorney general then concludes: As the total con- 
sumption of some years past has been in the neighborhood of 
75,000,000 tons, this excess of price increase over cost increase 
following the advance in wages in 1912 meant a surtax upon 
consumers of about $12,000,000 annually. 








Press OPINIONS 
The New York Hvening Sun makes the following 


editorial comment on the situation: 


The devil, Capital, has had his trouncing, and who is to 
pay? Labor in the anthracite region has obtained promise of 
$18,000,000 more wages a year; whence is the money: to come? 
No wizard is needed to guess that the burden will fall on the 
consumer of anthracite coal. 

The irony of it is that the consumer, who is not conscious 
of ever having oppressed so much as a single coal miner and 
who often even sides with the miners, or at least against the 
operators, is at a loss why he should pay the expenses of 
all concerned. The coal-mine owners are rich; why not let 
them bear the burden? This dismay of the victim comes 
because of his bland ignorance of what is going on. Most of 
us, outside of our special tasks, are children in understand- 
ing. We open the back of a watch and look in; see a wheel 
or so going round, yet cannot tell how each wheel moves the 
next, from the mainspring to the minute hand. In the 
same way the conspicuous interlocking action of production 
and consumption quite escapes most observers. 
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General Labor Review 


The anthracite scale is finally settled for four years by its 
ratification in the Pottsville convention. It is now “signed, 
sealed and delivered,’ so that there is no longer a perad- 
venture possible. It does not have to be fitted to the va- 
rious districts and subdistricts like the McAlpin agreement. 

Thus it happens that the anthracite contract, which is far 
more recent than the interstate agreement, gets into force 
before the difficulties in some districts under the latter con- 
tract have been settled. There were some in the conven- 
tion who wanted the question of ratification presented to 
the miners individually in a referendum, but the proposition 
was defeated. } 


How the Delegation Viewed the Agreement 
There is some trouble about the starting hour at the mines. 
The miners want to reserve some few hours of daylight for 
baseball, and there is no reason why they should not be ac- 
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THE MINER SURELY HAS A DISCOURAGING ATTITUDE 


commodated. They regard the agreement made as defec- 
tive, because it does not contain a,‘‘closed shop” clause, argu- 
ing that the tendency of ‘open shop” is to make the men 
who are loyal to the interests of their class pay all the ex- 
pense of unionism, while the nonunion men receive the bene- 
fit without paying for it. Besides they fear that unless com- 
pelled to remain many men will leave the union. 

The ratification vote was as follows: District No. 1, 231 
for, 107 against; No. 7, 110 for, 38 against, and No. 9, 240 for 
and 61 against, showing that the last—the area around Sham- 
okin—was most strongly in favor of acceptance and the 
first—the area around Scranton and Wilkes-Barre—was least 
favorably impressed by its provisions. 
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Miners Fortunate To Get Powder at Old Price 


The fifth clause of the contract, providing that the pres- 
ent prices of powder and miners’ supplies shall be unchanged, 
was the cause of much discussion. The labor leaders rightly 
regarded this as a great triumph in view of the fact that the 
price of explosives has risen steadily since the war started. 
President Kennedy stated that a new contract which would 
have kept the prices on an even basis with the old would 
have cost the miners $100,000. The arrangement puts that 
much burden on the operator unless he can shift it, as-he 
should, onto the consumer, for whose benefit it is incurred. 

Some claimed that the powder rates at their mines were 
too high and they were told that their method of redress was 
to take the matter up with the conciliation board on the basis 
of the old contract. 

The leaders explained to the men that the 8-hr. contract 
worked both ways. Not only will the companies be obliged 
to restrict the day workers’ hours to eight, but the con- 
tract miners will also have to work the full 8 hr. 

An effort was made to increase the salaries of the dis- 
trict officers by a percentage equal to the advance granted 
in the wages of the contract miners, namely, 7 per cent. but 
it was ruled out of order, and the matter was referred to the 
district convention for action. The officials received, however, 
a vote of thanks for their splendid work. 


Why Not Post Cards Instead of Delegates? 


It is clear that the vote was by no means cut and dried 
for delivery. There were delegates who were instructed to 
vote the agreement down regardless of the force of the argu- 
ments presented in its favor. Mr. White, addressing these 
men, said: “Your locals might just as well have mailed post 
cards here as delegated men to come who are not permitted 
to weigh in their own minds the explanations which your 
committee has given to you on this agreement and who are 
forbidden, when they have heard the argument, to render on 
their own initiative decisions that will satisfy their con- 
sciences.” 

The miners in short were acting just like President Baer. 
They think a divine Providence has given them charge of 
the mines and that only their own pleasure is to be sought. 
They will not argue the matter, for like Mr. Baer they be- 
lieve they have been endowed with an intelligence that can- 
not be aided by argument or convinced by facts. Presidents 
White, Dempsey and Kennedy brought these men to time 
with telling rhetoric, informing them that the union couid 
not go before the public for the closed shop, for “they would 
say, if we loved our union so much and it has done so much 
for us, why are we not loyal enough to it to pay it our 
dues?” 

In the Pennsylvania bituminous fields the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. has given a further increase in wages to its men, raising 
the pay of the lowest-paid men more than that of those who 
are better paid. Strikes with violence are occurring at the 
Ford Collieries Co.’.s mines and at Big Bend evictions are 
threatened. : 

The central Pennsylvania field appears to have accepted 
the protocol in its referendum vote. The preliminary agree- 
ment in Illinois is signed, but has not as yet been submitted 
to a referendum. In Kentucky the operators are still asking 
for a wage cut of 20 per cent. to meet the severe nonunion ~ 
competition. The miners are willing to go back to work at 
the old scale. 

In eastern Ohio and the Crooksville and Jackson districts 
no agreement has been reached in conference, but the Pom- 
eroy Bend, Guernsey, Tuscarawas and Massillon protocols are 
signed. In the Southwest no conference is now in session. 
The miners are striking for an equal division of work, desir- 
ing that not only the car-turn but the mine-turn also shall 
be made equal. 

The cartoon which we take from the ‘Retail Coalman” is 
extremely clever, but really there is no evidence that the 
mine worker is getting more than he has a right to expect. 
The operator who is being edged off the bed is certainly 
unfortunate, but the trouble is that the bed is not big enough 
for both and not that the miner is occupying it in an unfair 
manner. The consumer should be made to provide a bed in 
which both miner and operator with due regard to each other’s 
needs could find place without undue crowding. 
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Anthracite Agreement Signed 


The uncertainty relative to operation in the anthracite 
region is definitely at an end. The tentative agreement reached 
by the representatives of the anthracite operators and miners 
at the Union League Club, New York City, early on Sunday, 
Apr. 30, was ratified by delegates representing the mine work- 
ers at the Tridistrict Convention at Pottsville on Thursday, 
May 4, by a vote of 581 to 206 and was signed the following 
day in Philadelphia by all the men but one, who had nego- 
tiated the contract, and was attested by Alvin Markle and 
James Gorman, the chairman and secretary respectively of 
the subcommittee of operators and miners. 

The one exception was W. L. Connell, of Scranton, president 
of the Green Ridge Coal Co., who was unable to go to Phila- 
delphia because of the serious illness of his sister, Miss Jessie 
Connell. On Saturday he signed the contract at Scranton. 

The Pottsville convention had from the first been favor- 
able to the agreement, but a few men who were violently 
opposed to it endeavored to stampede the meeting on its 
opening, May 2, by hissing during the reading of the protocol, 


John Mitchell Sends a Ringing Endorsement 


John Mitchell, the former president of the United Mine 
Workers, had sent a telegram to John T. Dempsey, of Scran- 
ton, president of district No. 1, commending the new contract 
and urging its ratification. This was read to the assembled 
delegates on the opening day and a storm of applause arose, 
which probably was as much a personal tribute as a recogni- 
tion of the advice tendered. 

John Mitchell’s statement was as follows: 

I take this means of expressing to the national and district 
representatives of the United Mine Workers my earnest con- 
gratulations upon the success that has attended its efforts 
to procure improvements in wages, hours of labor and condi- 
tions of employment. My sincere hope is that the delegates 
to the convention will unanimously and enthusiastically ratify 
the proposed agreement, and that its adoption will result, 
as it should, in the complete and permanent organization of 
all men employed in and around the anthracite mines. 

With Sword in One Hand and Trowel in Other 

The real sentiment of the meeting was shown by the ova- 
tion granted to President White. In his opening address he 
appealed to the delegates assembled to weigh their words 
and actions in deciding “the fate of the men in the anthracite 
coal fields.” 
that because they were properly organized they had been 
able to continue operations pending a settlement, and he said 
that the miners’ example is already being held as a criterion 
for other labor organizations. He cautioned the mine work- 
ers not to believe that because some the things that they de- 
sired, and to which they are entitled, had not been won that 
they have been lost for all time. 

The expected opposition developed on Wednesday, some 
delegates expressing themselves strongly against any agree- 
ment that did not include the “closed shop,’ while others 
condemned other portions of the new contract. Nevertheless, 
the union officials who had labored with the operators for 
two months felt sure of securing its adoption. The contract 
was taken up seriatim and each section was explained at 
length by members of the scale committee. No vote was taken 
on the various sections, the convention’s only recourse being 
to accept or reject the contract in its entirety. 


Majority for Agreement Is Over Two to One 

Consideration of the agreement was resumed on Friday 
and continued until after 4 p.m., when a standing vote was 
taken, with a result that showed 407 in favor of the protocol 
and 117 against. This was not satisfactory to some of the 
opposition leaders and they asked for a roll-call. The latter 
showed 581 in favor of the agreement and 206 against it. 
The officers were tendered a vote of thanks for their work 
in negotiating the contract. 

Bitterness against the agreement continued throughout 
the session on Friday and an effort was made to refer it to 
a referendum vote of the mine workers, but this was checked 
by the union leaders. The arguments of the opposition were 
weak and it was early apparent that the agreement would 
be ratified. 

During the discussion Mr. White took occasion to say to 
the delegates that he could not say what the outcome would 
be in the event “that you decide that you can secure more 
through strife than we have been able to get for you through 
peaceful negotiations, but I want you to consider well what 
the consequences of such action will be.’ He said the con- 
tract did not represent all that the miners want, nor what they 
are entitled to, but it was the best’ that could be obtained at 
this time. President Dempsey spoke in a similar strain. 

The day following, Friday, the agreement was signed in 
the office of W. J. Richards, president of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. in Philadelphia. It dates from Apr. 
1, 1916, and expires on Mar. 31, 1920. ‘ 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous News 


On May 6 the H. C. Frick Coke Co. raised wages from 5 
to 10 per cent. Only a few weeks ago the same company 
gave its men an increase of about 10 per cent. The W. J. 
Rainey Coke Co. and other companies immediately posted 
notices that they would pay the Frick scale. The increase 
is largest to the common laborers—namely, 10 per cent.; other 
workmen are given 5 per cent. increases. 

This change is in accord with the spirit of the minimum 
wage. It is questionable whether the low wage of the man 
at the bottom has done as much to induce him to make efforts 
to climb up and increase in efficiency as it has done to make 
him listless and effortless from sheer discouragement. Be- 
sides, the best workers among us today are almost socialistic 
enough to do their utmost for the pleasure of accomplish- 
ment rather than for a base money reward. About 40,000 men 
are gainers by this liberal wage adjustment. 


Ford Collieries Have to Seek an Injunction 


The Ford Collieries Co. is having more trouble. The 
miners have broken faith with their union, the United Mine 
Workers of America, with whom the Ford Collieries Co. 
signed an agreement on Mar. 16, and they have been trying 
to get the 1,000 men which the company employs to violate 
their agreement and go on strike. 

If the facts are as recited, surely the company is fully 
justified in asking for an injunction to restrain them. The 
preliminary injunction names John Fetlock and 14 others who 
are endeavoring to induce the miners of the union to leave 
their work. The three mines involved are located near Curtis- 
ville and Bairdville, West Deer Township, Allegheny County. 

On May 38 the strikers prevented any one from entering the 
mines to keep the pumps at work, though the workings were 
rapidly filling with water. The strike received no little im- 
petus from the bad example of the rioters at Braddock and 
several fights occurred between those who wanted to work 
and those who desired to strike. ; 

It is to be hoped that the union, which guarantees peace 
to those who give its affairs into its gracious keeping, will 
not be unduly annoyed that the Ford Collieries Co. despairs 
of assistance from the union lieutenants and goes to the 
courts for the help which the union is powerless to provide. 


Central Pennsylvania Will Ratify Agreement 


Before the agreement between the scale committees of the 
miners and operators representing district No. 2 of the 
United Mine Workers in the bituminous regions becomes 
effective, it must be accepted by a vote of a majority of the 


members of the United Mine Workers in the district. The 
month’s conference in Philadelphia, which resulted in an 
agreement and a scale for two years from Apr. 1, would 


count for nothing if the work was not approved by a ma- 
jority of the men, and a vote on that agreement has been 
taken at the different mines, May 8 being the day set for the 
last vote to be recorded, after which the result will be an- 
nounced from the district office of the United Mine Workers 
at Clearfield. 

There are 175 local unions in the district and the first 60 of 
them to make returns, comprising many of the largest mines, 
reported votes that were unfavorable to the agreement. Many 
of the mines along the main line of the Pennsylvania R.R., 
and a few of the larger operations in Clearfield, Indiana and 
Jefferson counties, returned votes against the scale. After 
the vote of the first sixty local unions had been counted in 
the early part of the week it was found to be almost unani- 
mous against the acceptance of the wage agreement. For a 
while it looked as though it would be almost impossible to 
avoid a strike, although the scale proposed is the best that 
the men have ever had. 

The vote received later in the week, however, promised to 
show a different result, and when 85 locals had reported, the 
tide had turned, and the vote still out is expected to be in 
favor of the agreement. James Purcell, president of District 
No. 2, declares that it is too early to predict a result, al- 
though the officials all have optimistic views and believe a 
strike will be avoided. Evidently several local unions op- 
posed to the Philadelphia scale were anxious to record their 
opposition in a telling way and to accomplish that end they 
forwarded their votes early. 

Several hundred miners are on strike at the mines of the 
Commercial Coal Mining Co. at Big Bend near Expedit, Penn., 
on the Ebensburg and Black Lick Branch of the Pennsylvania 
R.R., in Cambria County. The company has threatened to 
evict 21 miners and their families. These men will be cared 
for by the union. It is alleged that the company failed to cut 
the coal for its men and refused to pay them the same wage 
scale paid in other mines for cutting and mining. William 
Welch, district organizer of the United Mine Workers, on May 
5 issued a statement on the causes of the Big Bend strike. 
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Hocking Valley Wage Contract 


The first 15 rules of the preliminary contract between 
the operators and miners of the Hocking Valley signed at 
Logan, Ohio, were published last week with the wage scale. 
The rest were crowded out for lack of room and are given 
in the following paragraphs. The district over which the 
scale is operative comprises Athens and Hocking Counties 
and Perry County south of New Lexington. John S. Winder, 
the president of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., has stated that 
the three mines still remaining in the possession of that con- 
cern will open shortly. 


16. It is understood and agreed that in entries of regular 
height, and where no horseback, clay vein or other foreign 
substance exists, no average will be paid. 

In deficient entry, where it is necessary to take down 
slate to make a roadway of the right height, the loader 
will shoot and load the same. 

Where rock is encountered it shall be drilled and shot 
down by the company and loaded by the loader. Where de- 
ficient entry is driven and rock or slate is handled by the 
loader, the established average tonnage of said entry or 
mine will be paid. 

Each crossing shall be cut full width and depth, unless 
otherwise ordered by the company; and the manner of count- 
ing said crossing shall be the regular depth of machine as 
determined by tape measure. 

The coal shall be mined in a workmanlike manner, so 
as to produce the greatest amount of lump coal, and each 
ear shall be checked with a check of the man doing the work. 

Where the company wishes to drive deficient entry by the 
day, the price shall be $4.20 per day, the company having 
the right to select its men, but the man working the place 
is to have the preference. 

It is understood and agreed that in isolated entries, when 
necessary, men shall be permitted to cut, load and haul their 
own coal. In this event cutting and loading shall be paid for 
at tonnage rates, and the men doing the work will make an 
agreement with the mine boss as to the pay for hauling. 

Where rock drilling and shooting in deficient entries is 
done by hand, the rate per day shall be $4.20. Where done by 
electric drill, the minimum rate per day shall be $2.98. 

17. Double-shaft. entries and breakthroughs between en- 
tries shall be driven for 34.986c. per yard. 


Men and Managers To Accommodate Each Other 


18. When necessary, day men shall work on idle days, or, 
in case of emergency, overtime; but such work shall be 
distributed as equally as possible among employees. The 
operators reserve the right to work skilled labor upon days 
when the mine is idle, or for an extra shift in cases of 
emergency. 

19. Drivers and other day men shall work under the 
direction of the mine boss or superintendent and shall per- 
form such labor as may be required of them, but they must 
be paid the scale of wages provided for the labor which they 
are required to perform. 

20. When any employee absents himself from duty for 
two days, except in case of sickness, and fails to give advance 
notice to the mine boss, where possible, he forfeits his posi- 
tion. 

21. Where cars are promised and are on the way between 
the yards and mine at starting time in the morning, the men 
shall wait up to and not less than 30 min.; provided, however, 
that where satisfactory local arrangements exist for waiting 
for cars, the same shall remain in force and be observed. 

22. In emergencies the company shall have the right to 
make the noon hour one-half hour earlier. All day men af- 
fected shall be notified in advance of this variation of the 
noon hour. 

23. The miners shall be allowed one afternoon a month 
to hold a meeting, if they so desire and if such a meeting is 
necessary. The afternoon shall be chosen by agreement be- 
tween the management and miners at the different mines. 
No meetings other than those provided herein shall at any 
time be held during working hours. 

24. No local rules or orders that interfere with the pro- 
visions of this contract shall be made or given by either min- 
ers, operators or their agents. 


Must Draw Men Equally for Special Service 


25. If a machine man, driver or other day man fails to ap- 
pear for duty, a man may be taken from a working place, 
“the man taking either’s place to get such turn for one day 
each pay.” 

{Apparently this means that the men 
company in this manner in turn and no 
quired to act as a supply more than one 
period. ] : 

26. If at work time in the morning, under normal condi- 
tions, four men are out of cutting or rails in any one terri- 
tory, and upon investigation by the mine boss and the com- 
mittee it shall be found that their delay is the fault of the 
company, the men shall be furnished work by the operator; 
but in no case shall a breakdown or an unavoidable accident 
be considered the fault of the company. 

It is agreed that in case of any local grievance at any 
mine the aggrieved party or parties and the mine boss shall 
first make an earnest effort to adjust it. 

If they fail to agree, the matter in dispute shall be re- 
ferred to the mine foreman or superintendent and mine com- 
mittee. If they fail to agree, it shall then be referred to the 
general manager of the company involved, or his representa- 
tive and the president of subdistrict 1 of district 6, U. M. W. 
of A., or his representative. In case they fail to agree the 
matter shall be referred to the president of district 6, U. M. 
W. of A., or his representative, and the representative of the 
Hocking Operators’ Association. t 

All controversies arising under the terms of this agree- 
ment shall, without delay, be taken up for adjustment as 
herein provided. 

28. No strike or stoppage of work shall occur at any 
mine until the matter has been taken up with the officers of 


accommodate the 
man may be re- 
day in each pay 
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subdistrict No. 1 of district No. 6 of the U. M. W. of A. and the 
company affected or until these parties have taken up the 
matter as provided in Section 27. But to this rule there are 
two exceptions, strikes and stoppages of work being per- 
mitted where, without explanation, the company fails to pay 
he the regular pay day or where the weigh scales are broken 
own. 

(a) Should any local officer, or officers of any local union 
or any member thereof, employed at any mine, cause the 
mine to shut down in violation of this rule, each member of 
the United Mine Workers of America employed at said mine, 
except those who continue at work, shall have deducted from 
his earnings the sum of $1 per day for each day or part of a 
day he remains idle. 

(b) Should any operator or his representative lock the 
men out for the purpose of forcing a settlement of any 
grievance, or cause the mine to shut down in violation of this 
rule, he shall be fined $1 per employee so idle for each day 
or part of a day that operation of the mine is thus prevented. 
It is agreed that the stoppage of the mine as provided for in 
Section 6 of this contract shall not constitute a violation of 
this rule. 

(c) All moneys assessed against the employees under this 
rule shall be collected from the pay for the half month in 
which the violation of the rule occurs, or from the first 
moneys due thereafter, and said moneys so collected shall be 
turned over to the proper officer of subdistrict No. 1, district 
No. 6, U. M. W. of A. All moneys assessed against the oper- 
ator for violation of this rule shall be paid over to the 
Hocking Operators’ Association. 

Under no circumstances shall the subdistrict or the Hock- 
ing Operators’ Association refund money so paid. The com- 
pany shall furnish the local secretary a list of money so col- 
lected and paid over. It is understood that fines shall take 
precedence over all other collections. 

29. All things being equal, sons of members of the United 
Mine Workers of America when they reach the proper age 
shall, on going into the mines, be given preference. 


Rule Regulating Height of Mine-Car Loading 


30. No limit shall be placed on the weight which may be 
loaded on mine cars, and in case of loss of coal in transit the 
company shall not be held responsible, except where the cars 
are broken by employees or where a wreck occurs. In that 
case the miner shall be allowed the average weight for the 
cars broken or wrecked. In order that miners may not take 
advantage of this clause, the mine manager and the com- 
mittee of any mine where complaint is made of loading cars 
over their capacity shall mutually agree on a standard height 
for loading cars. 

31. In ease of a local or general suspension of mining, 
either at the expiration of this contract or at any other 
time, the engineers, firemen, pumpers and other men neces- 
sary to keep mines in shape shall not suspend work, but shall, 
when the mine is suspended, fully protect and keep in repair 
all the company’s property under their care, and operate fans 
and pumps, and lower and hoist such men or supplies as may 
be required to keep up steam at the company’s coal plant; 
but it is understood and agreed that the operators will not 
ask them to hoist any coal for sale on the market which has 
been produced by nonunion labor. The rates to be paid for 
such work shall be those in effect at the time of suspen- 
sion, subject to any subsequent settlement. 

32. The system of checking off for the United Mine Work- 
ers’ organization remains in force and must be observed, the 
amount to be collected being determined as a percentage of 
earnings. The check-off shall include all dues and assess- 
ments for the burial fund and the United Mine Workers’ or- 
ganization. 

No fine shall be collected except it is ordered by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present at a regularly called 
local meeting. 

However, should either the operator, the local union or the 
party upon whom the fine is imposed object to such fine, each 
of them shall have the right to appeal to the subdistrict 
officers and the operator or the operators’ commissioner for 
final ruling. 

In order to be honored, check-off figures must be furnished 
to the company by noon of the first and by noon of the six- 
teenth of each month. 

33. It is understood that companies operating two or more 
mines will work all the mines on turn as nearly as possible 
or as nearly as market conditions will permit. When it is 
necessary for any one company to close down one or more 
mines on account of market conditions it is agreed that the 
men employed at said mines shall be entitled to work at 
those still remaining in operation, and the company shall 
distribute the men proportionately in such mines. It is 
understood that all classes of labor agreed upon by the 
mine foreman and committee shall under these circumstances 
share their work. Nothing in the foregoing shall be allowed 
to interfere with or affect the efficiency of the mine work or 
the quality of the output. 

34. Conditions governing all employees in and about the 
mines prevailing during the year 1914 and 1915, and not 
specifically covered in the above rules and conditions shall 
remain unchanged. But any local concession made hereto- 
fore by any miner or operator at any mine shall be open to 
him for adjustment. 


Anthracite Operators Were Justified—In their first mani- 
festo to the public the anthracite operators did not in any 
way overstate conditions. Their contention is written pur- 
posely on the basis of the 1902 award and on the report of 
the commission when it made its decision. But in 1900 there 
was an increase in wage of 10 per cent., and 1901, the year 
chosen from which to calculate the improvement in the regu- 
larity of work, was one of exceptional activity. The miners 
worked 196 days, whereas the following were the runs from 
1896 to 1902, inclusive: 174, 150, 152, 173, 166, 196 and 116 days. 
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Expensiveness of Cheap Fuel 


The mine operator is disposed to look somewhat blindly 
on the power-plant problem. He makes up his mind too 
often that as he must sell his slack and “bug dust” for 
practically nothing, no matter what it costs him, he need 
not put in the best types of boilers in order that he may 
use such cheap fuel with economy. Later he finds too 
often that the better class of coal which he could sell is 
going to those same boilers when his back is turned. The 
firemen and foremen are having results demanded of 
them, and they insist on the best of coal being given them 
so that they can get the utmost out of the boilers. 

In most cases, enough steam could be made with 
fine coal to furnish the power if the steam were not 
wasted in use. Even more, sufficient. steam could usually 
be raised with finer fuel and the present boilers to supply 
both lawful and wasteful uses if economy and the right 
methods were used in the boiler room. But instead, an- 
other boiler is added to the lengthening line. The set you 
have plus intelligence would serve as well as, or better 
than, the same set plus another boiler, and the plant 
would not be made dirty by a constant pall of smoke. 

If we could get the best of coal absolutely free of cost 
delivered right on the boiler-room floor it would not pay 
to waste the fuel, for it takes equipment to waste it and 
men to run the equipment. Also, sometimes it is an im- 
portant item that it takes much good water to raise a suffi- 
cient quantity of steam to permit of such wastes. Repairs 
cost too much money where there is an excess of units. De- 
terioration is the more rapid when everything is not kept 
in order. So the operator cannot laugh at waste just 
because his coal is free. The cheapness of his fuel is only 
a trap in which he may be caught. 
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The Right of a Mule 


Facts which are well known to everyone and effects 
which might be regarded as probable if not even certain 
should the right circumstances arise sometimes require 
a decision in the courts to fix their legal status. Every- 
body knows that mules are wont to use their heels both 
for offense and defense. Nevertheless the Court of 
Appeals in Kentucky was recently called upon to decide 
that “to kick is a mule’s inalienable prerogative.” 

A man employed as a mule driver by the Consolidation 
Coal Co. brought suit against the company for damages. 
These were*to cover injuries received at the heels of a 
mule behind which he had stooped down to pick up a 
chain, at the same time striking the animal across the 
legs with his whip. In the lower court he received a 
verdict for $500. 

The Court of Appeals reversed the decision of the 
lower tribunal, giving an opinion in part as follows: 

“The kicking propensity of a mule is a matter of 
common knowledge and has been the subject of comment 
from earliest times. The quality of the plain- 
tiff’s action cannot be the subject of dispute. All 
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reasonable men will agree that he showed utter disregard 
of his own safety. The mule requires no par- 
ticular setting for the exercise of his high prerogative. 
He is liable to kick at any time and no one can plead 
ignorance of his tendency. It is a case where 
the plaintiff not only invited disaster, but actually 
provoked it. He made himself a convenient target by 
stooping down and placing himself near the mule’s heels. 
Not being satisfied with this invitation he actually applied 
the lash. Here the mule would have been untrue 
to himself and false to every tradition of his breed if 
he had passively acquiesced in such treatment and kept 
his heels on the ground.” 
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Not Coke But Smokeless Fuel 

All the discussion regarding saving of byproducts has 
been based on the idea that they are to be saved in the 
production of coke. As a matter of fact there is an in- 
sistent call for something to assist anthracite in its work 
of providing smokeless fuel. Perhaps coke is the sub- 
stance foreshadowed by that call, but that is by no means 
certain. 

At the price at which anthracite is sold it is impossible 
to provide a substitute unless there is a side profit in 
its production, such as the securing of byproducts. Gas 
coke has been sold for that purpose because the gas secured 
makes the sale profitable at low prices. But the Connells- 
ville people have long desired in vain to enter into the 
domestic markets with their product. They do not pro- 
duce their coke at a figure that makes it attractive to the 
metropolitan consumer. 

Now it is possible to produce a fuel which burns readily 
and does not smoke and at the same time to extract in the 
making of the fuel large quantities of material which 
will make fertilizer, dyestuffs, lubricating and power 
oil, drugs, explosives, good roads and rainproof roofs. 
The sale for metallurgical coke may be limited, but the 
call for near or low-temperature coke at a low figure is 
as wide as the domestic and steam-producing market. A 
fuel which burns freely and does not coke in so doing, 
which makes no smoke and does not fall through the 
grates, is essentially desirable, especially if sold at a low 
price. 

Engineering, of London, assures us that from 1 ton of 
coal we can get 26.8 lb. of sulphate of ammonia, 0.33 gal. 
of benzol, 0.44 gal. of toluol, 0.11 gal. of xylol, 0.54 gal. 
of solvent naphtha, 0.87 gal. of heavy naphtha, 0.26 gal. 
of carbolic acid, 2.72 gal. of cresylic acid, 2.46 gal. of 
creosote, 0.96 gal. of lubricating oil, 1.02 gal. of Diesel- 
engine oil and 90 lb. of pitch. In addition, the rich gas 
produced can be washed and 3.21 gal. of benzol, 0.54 
gal. of toluol and 0.11 gal. of xylol obtained. 

Several British firms are already manufacturing or 
preparing to manufacture this near-coke. It may be bet- 
ter suited to their needs than to ours, for the British 
largely use open grates. We cannot always take their 
business practice as a model for our own, for there is 
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an essential difference between their customs and ours. 
Nevertheless, the matter is worthy of consideration. 

In any event it is sincerely to be hoped that the by- 
products of the consumption of coal will serve some useful 
purpose and not be principally used in coating our lungs, 
spoiling our health, befouling our buildings and besmirch- 
ing our clothes. Whether we improve our methods of 
combustion or burn coke or near-coke it is to be hoped 
that a cleanlier and more sanitary life will be secured 
us. 

The growth of the byproduct industries of all kinds 
assures city dwellers that though the sun now promises 
to be gradually blotted out by the growing use of bitu- 
minous fuel it will nevertheless be allowed to exercise 
its functions in the future as in the past despite all dis- 
couraging indications. 


Merely a Verbal Quibble 


The operators in the anthracite region have for many 
years objected to the fact that the United Mine Workers 
of America is.an organization of labor covering not only 
the anthracite but also the bituminous field, which is 
its rival. The objection that in dealing with the union 
the operators were binding themselves to a body having 
its main strength in a competitive coal region at no 
time had any validity, though it was at all times quite a 
natural point of view. 

The argument would have been far more forcible had 
it been said that the union covered not only the Schuyl- 
kill but also the rival Wyoming field, which always has 
the larger vote, and therefore the former region would 
not sign a contract with it. But this stand, though more 
logical, was never taken. It is needless to show that the 
Wyoming and Schuylkill fields, which ship to precisely 
the same markets, are competitors in a far more real 
sense than the anthracite and bituminous regions. 

Though the argument for the segregation of the fields 
on moral grounds was unconvincing, the operators in 
arranging for the formularies for the signing of the re- 
cent agreement kept strictly in view the contention that 
the contract should be with the anthracite mine workers 
and not with the whole body of workers in coal mines. 

To this end they have created a phantom Anthracite 
Mine Workers Organization with three districts, myste- 
riously numbered 1, 7% and 9, and three presidents 
directing their destinies. The presidents of this myste- 
rious body have signed the contract as ordered by the 
miners. And lastly John P. White has signed it as 
“President of the United Mine Workers of America rep- 
resenting the Anthracite Mine Workers Organization.” 

Now all this quibble about a name may save the face 
of the operators, who said they would never give recog- 
nition to the union, but every one knows the recognition 
is given, nevertheless. There is no one who condemns 
them for facing about in their pledged word. Not only 
the casuist, but the public generally, is willing to ab- 
solve a man from the sin of breaking a promise which 
he had no right to make and which no one wants him 
to keep. 

No one will be surprised that the operators would like 
a smaller degree of solidarity in the coal-mining industry. 
A strike embracing the whole anthracite region would be 
an utter failure if financed wholly by the union funds in 
that region and by the savings of the workmen. The 
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strength of the union must come from the contributions 
of those elsewhere who at that moment are not striking. 

Though the bituminous and anthracite mine workers 
are rivals for some of the same trade, it is hardly likely 
that either group will try to close down the mines of 
the other for its own advantage or will try to raise wages 
for that same end. It is conceivable, of course, but en- 
tirely unlikely. The anthracite men will make their de- 
mands and the bituminous men will back them, and vice 
versa, but not with the ulterior intent of destroying a 
competitive industry. 

However, no matter what harm recognition may or may 
not do there is little purpose in disguising the fact that 
recognition is granted, and the reservations which the 
contract exhibits are probably made so that the union may 
note that there is still another bite in the cherry. This 
further morsel at the end of four years they will, it is 
hoped, seize with avidity, and hence will not hanker after 
forbidden fruits like the closed shop and the checkoff, 
of which both public and operators disapprove. 


8 
Market Outlook in New 
England 


While contract demand at down East points has fallen 
off notably in the last fortnight, it is due as much to the 
shortage of marine transportation as any disinclination 
on the part of buyers to take on coal. Stocks are not 
heavy and most New England plants have thriving busi- 
ness prospects for a long time ahead. It is more a con- 
stitutional attitude of “wait and see” than any well- 
grounded belief that prices will be lower. Textile mills in 
this territory have granted large advances to operatives, 
and this, together with increased fuel cost, puts a heavy 
burden on the manufacturer. As long as the output can 
be sold at a profit, as in these times, it is likely that the 
mills will keep on running and pay the price for coal. 

The settlement of the anthracite dispute in Pennsyl- 
vania has allayed a good deal of the anxiety that was felt 
in this section, and for several months at least the trade 
will probably settle into a rut. 

If the situation were not so largely dependent on water- 
borne coal it would be easy to make a forecast of summer 
prices. It is known that quite a volume of fuel is yet to be 
purchased, but buyers are not sure which is the best 
thing to do—to turn to the railroads for delivery all-rail 
or to rely on a sufficient supply of boats to see them 
through. In neither direction is there much encourage- 
ment for this season. 

The Retailer Labor Problem 

Solved with Motors 


So much attention is devoted to the labor difficulties 
of the operating companies that some of the other de- 
partments are prone to be overlooked. The problem is 
also beginning to cause the retail dealers more concern 
than it has for years. They are finding it almost impos- — 
sible to retain first-class help at the usual wages. De- 
pendable drivers are becoming scarcer and more indiffer- 
ent each week. As spring approaches, and outside work 
opens up with offers of increased wages, the coal man 
despairs of avoiding an increase in. his payroll. As a re- 
sult more dealers than ever are adopting motor vehicles 
to meet the labor shortage and lower the delivery costs. 
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Making a Coal Town Livable 
By C. M. Youne* 





SYNOPSIS—At Jeddo, Penn., the G. B. Markle 
Oo. has provided a club and casino for its official 
employees. The casino is not self-sustaining, but 
the company supports it, as it serves as a much- 
needed social center, 





The efforts of employers to insure favorable living 
conditions for their employees must necessarily take 
forms dependent on the varying circumstances of the 
different industries concerned. In some cases the em- 
ployees secure their own quarters and can find their own 
social environment independent of their employers, for 
they are on the premises of the company during the 
hours of employment only. This is true of most city 
industries, although in some cases employers have made 
efforts to reach the lives of their employees even under 
these somewhat difficult conditions. 

Other industries are so conducted that the employer 
must provide a town in which the employees can live 
if a regular supply of labor is to be maintained. This 
condition is one which is common in the coal-mining 
industry because the deposits of minable coal are often 
too far from the cities and villages in which the miners 
could be housed. Consequently it is necessary for the 
operators to supply residences—in other words, to build 
and own towns. But this is only one part of the work 
required, for some social conveniences must also be 
provided. 


A ScHEME FOR BENEFIT OF MINE OFFICIALS 


Some years ago at Jeddo, Penn., the G. B. Markle Co. 
tried a plan having for its purpose the improvement of 
living conditions for all classes of its labor. Unfortunate- 
ly it did not succeed, and though due perserverance was 
exercised the scheme had to be abandoned. So at present 
the effort is largely concentrated on making life more 
pleasant for the office force and the higher employees 
of the different collieries. 

The coal town pure and simple, the town whose center 
and excuse for existence is a mine or colliery, is the 
very type of cheerlessness and monotony. All who can 
get away in the evening, go quickly, if there is any 
place where they can go. 
plishment to keep people at home when there is a large 
town within a half-hour by trolley, and even more of 
a success to make the social life of the coal village so 
attractive that the people in the larger town will come to 
it, as at Jeddo. 

The Jeddo scheme is not educational, but merely 
social in character. The plan centers round the Jeddo 
Casino. When A. B. Jessup, the. general manager of 
the company, went to Jeddo some few years ago he found 
nothing in the way of a social center except a boarding 
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house, and the people had nothing to do after work 
was done but sit on the porch and watch the sun set. 

After a time a hall was built, and together with the 
old boarding house it forms what is known as the Jeddo 
Casino. The hall is an attractive structure measuring 
30x60 ft., and finished outside with stucco. The interior 
forms a single large room, which is used for dances, 
musical events, band and orchestra practice, lectures, 
first-aid training, church, Sunday school, and in fact 
for any purpose for which it is suited. A good dancing 
floor was put in, and this is protected from injury by 
canvas. The building is heated by exhaust steam. The 
lighting is indirect, and there are ornamental colored 
bulbs for decorative purposes. 

The hall has been connected to the boarding house 
by a concrete passageway about half underground. This 





JEDDO BOARDING HOUSE WITH PERGOLA- 
SURMOUNTED PASSAGEWAY 


was built so that those using the buildings could pass 
between them during inclement weather without getting 
wet or soiling their shoes. It is hghted by windows and 
electric lights. After this passage was constructed it 
seemed a pity to have so much room idle a large part 
of the time, so bowling alleys were installed. These 
have proved to be one of the most popular features of 
the whole scheme. A small fee is charged for the use 
of the alleys, but it is too small to be considered as a 
return on the investment, and its purpose is more to 
insure care of the equipment by giving the men a close 
sense of interest in the alleys. The same thing is true 
of the billiard and pool tables installed in the basement 
of the old boarding house, which has been enlarged 
and refinished to accommodate them. 

In order to utilize the roof of this passage to the best 
advantage it was finished smooth and pillars were placed 
along the sides to support the cross-timbers of a 
pergola. Thus its appearance has been changed so that 
instead of a somewhat unsightly passageway it is now a 
pleasant promenade lined on either side with seats. 

The old boarding house has been remodeled to some 
extent. The front rooms are used as parlor and reading 
rooms. In the latter there is a rack of the best technical 
and popular periodicals. Back of the reading room is 
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a game room provided with tables for cards and checkers, 
but no gambling is permitted. The dining room is not 
run by the company or by the association but is rented 
to a landlady at a figure which allows her to give good 
board at a low price and still make a fair profit. Smaller 
meetings than those for which the large room in the hall 
is needed are held in one of the upper rooms. One room 
is given up entirely to the Boy Scouts and another to 
the Camp-Fire Girls. Other rooms are Seg ae as 
living quarters by various employees. 

The casino is used principally by the Jeddo Social 
and Athletic Association. This is a body formed from 
among the employees of the company for mutual 
pleasure and improvement—really to make life as 
bearable as possible in a small town where the oppor- 
tunities for relaxation and amusement are limited. 

Before the association was organized, various plans for 
operating the casino were considered. The employees 
might be given the use of it without charge and the 
company might control the management, or might leave 
it wholly in the hands of its employees. But finally 





CASINO HALL, WHERE OFFICIALS HAVE THEIR CLUB 


it was decided that a small charge would be made and 
that the control should be kept by the company. 

It was thought certain that the men would appreciate 
the use of the equipment more if they had to pay 
something for using it. The casino and its contents 
belong to the company, and approval must be secured for 
everything done there. It is hoped that several social 
organizations will use the casino, but at present only 
one such social body has been formed. In all probability 
no other will be needed, but the way is kept open for 
another body should the present association become too 
exclusive or in any way undesirable. 

The association pays a small rental for the use of 
the casino, but not enough to pay for janitor service 
and heat, so the company carries the investment and 
provides for the upkeep. On the whole, the experiment 
costs the company between one and two thousand dollars 

year, and as a sort of heaping of the measure the 
company gave a series of entertainments last winter, 
provided by one of the good lyceum bureaus. These 
were free to members of the association and to invited 
guests. 

Membership in the organization is limited to em- 
ployees of the G. B. Markle Co. and their families. 
Persons desiring to become members make application 
to the association. This application must first be signed 
by a certain number of members and then submitted to 
the proper representative of the company. If he approves 
the application it is acted upon by the members. The 
membership is not limited either as to numbers or as 
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to classification in the service of the company. It is 
generally understood that the membership is restricted 
to the office force—foremen, assistant foremen, firebosses, 
etc.; but there is no reason why any other man working 
at the mines should not become a member if he is other- 
wise desirable. 

One of the best things about the whole scheme is 
that the women are members. ‘There is nothing’ more 
depressing for a woman than the gray monotony of 
a coal town, and there is none of that here. There 
are dances, musical entertainments and lectures. And 
when some woman wishes to entertain her friends on a 
scale larger than her home permits, she rents the hall. 
Tt costs her $1 if she does not invite all members of 
the association, nothing if she does. 

Up to the present, about one year from the opening 
of the casino, the plan has met with great success. The 
members of the association no longer go out of town to 
spend their evenings, but stay at home and get acquainted 
with each other in more than a business way and lead 
a life having common interests, which would be im- 
possible if they separated as soon as the day’s work was 
finished. It is a plan which ought to be followed in 
more coal towns, 


Union Pacific’s Mime-Rescue 
and Imstruction Car 


By Tuomas GIBSON* 


The instruction car of the Union Pacifie Coal Co. is 
a combination passenger and express coach, freshly 
painted, remodeled and especially equipped for mine- 
rescue purposes and for the training of men in first-aid 
work. It can be heated by steam or with a Baker 
heater. It is neatly and safely wired for electric lights 
and is arranged to use electricity having a voltage from 
500 down. It is also fitted with oil lamps. In one end 
of the car is a modern kitchen, having water tanks over- 
head, and a sink, steel range, cupboards and other facil- 
ities handy. The living quarters and apparatus room are 
combined. 

There are six berths, three on each side of the car. 
Under them are two comfortable coach seats. There are 
lockers for blankets, bedding, apparatus, first-aid mate- 
rial, flashlights, batteries, railway and marine fire extin- 
guishers, potash cartridges, electric carbide, safety lamps, 
army field stretchers, lungmotor, mouth-breathing appar- 
atus, half-hour self-rescuer breathing apparatus, and 
other necessary equipment for use in case of fire or, 
accident. There is also a work bench for making repairs. 


Frew Fretps WHERE TRAINING Is So GENERAL 


The illustration of the instruction car—which is pro- 
duced from a photograph by Steve Traher, the assistant 
mine foreman of E mine, Superior, Wyo.—shows on the 
extreme right the First-Aid Club building at Superior. 

G. W. Riggs, who is in charge of mine rescue car No. 5 
of the United States Bureau ‘of Mines, has been in the 
southern coal fields of Wyoming for the last six months 
training miners in first-aid methods and mine-rescue 
work, ‘He is much pleased with his trip and has stated 
that he had trained more men in the southern fields 
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of Wyoming, in proportion to the number of men em- 
ployed, than he had ever coached in any other coal field 
in the United States. Mr. Riggs has been employed by 
the Government at this work for the last seven years, 
and his statement therefore is made more forcible by the 
length of his experience. 

The meetings held at the different mine villages were 
well attended and much interest and enthusiasm were 
shown. Every Friday evening was “Ladies’ Night,” so 
that all the women around the mines are now fairly well 
versed in mine-rescue and first-aid work. Business and 
professional men were present and a spirit of cooperation 
was established. 

F. L. Davis, superintendent of the Superior Coal Com- 
pany mines, at Superior, Wyo., carried off the first honors 
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The first aid and safety movement is only in its child- 
hood, but every man working in and around the mines 
should give it a hand and help it to grow. Boost for it. 
Throw away the hammer and get a horn. 

The United States statistics have demonstrated that 
three-fourths of the deaths and serious injuries from 
accidents can be prevented. This is a serious question. 
Think it over. 


& 


News from Ohio Conferences 


The conference between the miners and operators of the 
eastern Ohio field failed last week to arrive at an agreement 
on the wage scale. Several important points of difference 
developed, chief among which was the arbitration feature in 
the agreement of 1914, to which the miners are strongly op- 
posed. After meeting almost continuously for 11 days the 





INSTRUCTION AND RESCUE CAR OF UNION PACIFIC COAL CO. WITH RESCUEMEN 


Bottom row from left to 
Moscow, M. Moscow, G. 
mascot, and Thomas Gibson, Chairman Bureau of Safety. 
left to right—the Japanese Team: C. N. Sunada, 
Tashima, M. Sunada. In the top row from left to 


for first-aid training, having 71 men so trained. He had 
also 44 men trained in mine-rescue work with the breath- 
ing apparatus. D. G. Thomas, superintendent of the 
Rock Springs, Wyo., mines, had the largest number 
trained in mine-rescue work—49 men. He also had 43 
who were competent first-aid men. 


ONLY JAPANESE RESCUE SQUAD IN UNITED STATES 


In the whole field there were 170 men who were 
trained by Mr. Riggs in mine-rescue work and 250 who 
received training in first aid. The Japanese first-aid and 
mine-rescue team at Superior, Wyo., is probably the only 
squad, composed solely of men of that nationality, to be 
found anywhere in the United States. They are all mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America, District 
No. 22 of Wyoming. 

The number of men trained in the first-aid and mine- 
rescue work in this field makes it certain that this noble 
work is here to stay. If the men working in and around 
the mines will only codperate with the companies in doing 
their duty and will obey the rules and regulations and 
comply with the orders given by the mine foreman or his 
assistant, accidents can be reduced to a minimum, and 
there will be fewer women and children thus bereaved. 


right—JoeAdamik, M. McPhee, 
Riggs with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Joseph Traher, ber 
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right—Andrew Brown, 
Stokes, Allen Stokes, Egido Rizzonelli, John Barwick. First-Aid Clubhouse on right. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. L. DAVIS 
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Cleveland meeting adjourned May 4, the conference deciding 
to meet during the present week at Wheeling, W. Va. 

Operators claim that the differences dividing the two 
factions are, vital, but the miners declare that the chances 
for an adjustment are good. Many of the operators believe 
it will be several weeks before the scale and working con- 
ditions will be entirely adjusted. 

In the meantime most of the mines in the district are 
working. The small strike which occurred several weeks ago 
because of a dispute over the division of the 3c. increase is 
settled and most of the men have returned to work. The 
leading centers of discord were the Provident mine and 
mines Nos. 1 and 6 of the Rail & River Coal Co. 

It is agreed that the loaders are to receive all the in- 
erease in scale granted, leaving the machinemen with the 
same rate that they were paid under the previous agree- 
ment. The machinemen will continue to receive 8c. for cut- 
ting the coal, while the loaders will be given 42c. for shoot- 
ing it down and loading it. This adjustment settled the 
strike. 

The working conditions in the Pomeroy Bend district were 
adjusted at a conference of operators and miners at Pomeroy. 
With the exception of a few changes, the agreement is prac- 
tically the same as that formerly in force. The operators did 
not insist that the coal be “snubbed” before it is shot, nor did 
they demand the arbitration provision, which is deadlock- 
ing the eastern Ohio conference. Work will soon start in this 
district. 

The agreement has also been signed in the Guernsey, the 
Tuscarawas and the Massillon fields. Conferences between 
the operators and miners in the Crooksville district are still 
in session. The Jackson field, which is holding its conferences 
at Wellston, has nearly settled its working conditions. 
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Output per Man per Day 


Letter No. 1—I have been much interested in the 
article by S. H. Ash, Coal Age, Apr. 29, p. 742, 
describing the method of working a pitching seam with 
a bad roof. We are told so frequently by mining men 
in Europe that the reason our output per man is the 
highest in the world is because our seams are level or 
nearly so and ‘our roofs good. JI think we might 
expand on the results obtained by the methods described 
by Mr. Ash and then endeavor to ascertain if Hurope 
can show similar results under like conditions. 

This seam is about 4 ft. 6 in. in thickness, and the 
longwall face pitches 38 deg. The face is 500 ft. long 
and is worked by 30 miners, who produce 250 short 
ions, or about 223 long tons, the output per man being 
7.43 long tons per day. We now require to know the 
total number of company men and officials employed 
underground in the workings of that seam in order to 
ascertain the output per man per day for all employed. 
Of course, as more longwall face is opened out and the 
number of miners increased the output per man, for 
all employed, will increase. The cars hold about 2 tons 
of coal, but the gage of the track is not given. 

I would suggest that these data be given and the 
question further discussed. Other readers could write 
valuable articles describing their methods of working 
thin seams and giving the output per man per day, the 
track gage, car capacity, etc. SAMUEL DEAN. 

Delagua, Colo. 
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The Efficient Fireboss 


Letter No. 2—I was glad to see a discussion started 
in respect to what constitutes an efficient fireboss. I read 
Letter No. 1, Coal Age, Apr. 29, p. 768, with much in- 
terest and can endorse what it said in regard to the 
mine foreman’s having to go into the mine in the lone- 
some hours of the early morning. 

In many respects the fireboss is much like a physician 
who is often called out during the night. With the same 
carefulness that the physician observes when he feels the 
pulse of a patient and examines his entire system, the 
efficient fireboss, safety lamp in hand, notes the throbs 
of the engine driving the fan, which is the heart of the 
mine forcing the air through the underground airways. 
I would liken the mine airways to the arteries of ‘the 
human system. The main intake aircourse is the prin- 
cipal artery (aorta) from which branch the several air 
splits, in the same manner as the subclavian and brachial 
arteries branch and divide in the human body, while the 
butt entries and rooms correspond to the capillaries of 
the system. 

The competent fireboss must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of mine gases and ventilation, the erection of brat- 
tices and trapdoors and must use good judgment in the 
hanging of canvas so that the current can sweep away 
accumulated gases. In addition to this, he must have a 
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full knowledge of the mining laws of his state and live 
up to their requirements, With this knowledge he pro- 
ceeds to examine every part of the mine with the same 
care as the physician examines and diagnoses a critical 
case. He notes the roof conditions and timbering and 
observes if sufficient air is passing and that the current 
sweeps the working face. 


Weak PoInts IN INSPECTION WoRK 


While it cannot be denied that dangerous conditions 
can arise in a very short time in mine workings, I feel 
that a large number of accidents arising from explosions 
of gas are the result of neglect. These, however, are 
not always to be charged to the inefficiency of the fire- 
boss, who may be honest, conscientious, reliable and com- 
petent to perform the work if he had it in his power to 
keep his district in proper condition. In this respect the 
fireboss has much the same difficulty to contend with as 
2 mine inspector, who is supposed to examine carefully 
every mine in his district, but for lack of time may over- 
look a dangerous place and be the indirect cause of an 
accident by reason of this oversight. 

I do not wish to be pessimistic, but the history of 
mining proves that all mine inspection and the work of 
firebosses have these weak points, and supposedly ideal 
mines thus may become the scenes of sudden and un- 
expected disaster. 

In regard to the pay of firebosses, anyone familiar 
with mining knows that this position should command a 
good wage. While he is better paid in some states than 
in others, it often happens that his compensation is hard- 
ly equal to that of a mule driver,*who has none of the 
fireboss’ responsibility and requires far less knowledge to 
properly perform his work. It can be said with much 
truth that if firebosses were paid higher wages, better 
men would be secured in many cases and accidents would 
be less frequent. 

It is readily admitted that all firebosses are not alike, 
as there are good and bad in every occupation; but an 
unreliable fireboss will often cause his superintendent 
much anxiety owing to the fear that the examination has 
not been properly made. The greatest danger, however, 
occurs when a mine foreman overrides the authority of 
a fireboss who has completed a careful examination of — 
the mine and reported certain sections to be unfit for 
work. 


Duty oF THE STATE MINING DEPARTMENT TO PROTECT 
THE FIREBOSS 


I have referred to the difficulty a fireboss meets at 
times when he cannot secure the performance of the work 
necessary in his section to put it in proper and safe 
condition. It would seem that here the ‘mining depart- 
ment should step in and see that the recommendations of 
the fireboss are carried out. In my opinion, every fire- 
boss should be a competent miner who has had ten years’ 
experience in mining coal and should hold a certificate 
of competency granted by an examining board after he 
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has passed an examination as to his knowledge of min- 
ing. As suggested in a previous discussion in Coal Age, 
I believe that the fireboss should act as assistant to the 
district mine inspector, under the jurisdiction of the 
State Mining Department. I believe the enactment of 
such a law would have a good effect in many coal-mining 
states. 

In closing, I want to say that conditions are made 
all the harder by the demand for cheaper coal, and this 
feature affects all mine officials to a greater or less 
extent, as they must work under conditions below the 
normal, making their duties burdensome and decreasing 
their efficiency. A FIREBOSS. 

» Ohio. 





Letter No. 3—Besides being a man of temperate habits, 
conscientious and possessing a full knowledge of the 
mining laws and the general rules laid down by the com- 
pany, together with a thorough knowledge of mine gases 
and the safety lamp, a fireboss should be a practical min- 
ing man and able to judge well the varying roof condi- 
tions so that he will know at a glance when a place is 
timbered properly and according to the system adopted 
in the mine. 

In making his morning examination of the mine before 
the men enter, he must observe the ventilation and the 
roof conditions in every working place and know that the 
place is free from gas and safe for men to work. Again, 
when making his rounds during the day while the men are 
at work, an efficient fireboss will note all material thrown 
aside and that can be recovered. This is especially im- 
portant in pillar work, where props, ties and rails are 
often covered up and lost. 


AN EFFICIENT FIREBosS WiLL WatcH ALL MATERIAL 
Sent Into THE MINE 


It is an old and a true saying, “Take care of the pen- 
nies and the dollars will take care of themselves.” I have 
known firebosses to remark, “Let it go to h ! I have 
nothing to gain by looking after that; it all goes to the big 
fellow.” It is easy to see that such an idea is wrong. 
The fireboss who saves waste material about the mine is 
lowering the cost of coal. He may not think that it helps 
him directly, but inquiry often shows that advancement 
is due to such efficient work of firebosses and assistant 
foremen who are exerting themselves to care for all mate- 
rial sent into the mine. 

In my opinion, the fireboss is the most responsible per- 
son in a gaseous mine. The life of every man in the 
mine depends on his ability and the care and thorough- 
ness with which he performs his duties. As stated by the 
writer of Letter No. 1, there are too many firebosses who 
are ready to take the job just to have the name of being 
a fireboss. Some whom I have seen did not know how 
to put their lamp together. For this reason a superin- 
tendent should be careful when he employs a fireboss to 
ascertain what the man knows and whether he can be 
depended on to perform his work properly. 

A fireboss should never be given a larger district than 
he can examine carefully in the time allotted him for 
making the morning inspection. When the district is too 
great, a portion of the work will be neglected. The first 
consideration of an efficient fireboss is the protection of 
the health and safety of the men in his district. Where 
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the mine foreman is efficient, his firebosses will generally 

be found equally so and will require no watching. But 

where the foreman is negligent in his duties, it will fre- 

quently happen that the firebosses under him follow his 

example and require much watching. JouNn Buaey. 
Chambersville, Penn. 


Drilling amd Shooting Coal 


Letter No. 6—One of the most important points in con- 
nection with this subject is the placing of the hole and 
charging the same after it is drilled. Where the mining 
laws of the state do not require that shotfirers shall charge 
and fire all shots, it often happens that inexperienced and 
reckless miners drill their holes at any angle with the face, 
practically ignoring the line of least resistance of the 
charge. ‘This is especially dangerous where shooting off 
the solid is permitted. 

Where coal is shot off the solid, each shot should be so 
placed as to open up the face for the succeeding shots. 
This requires the exercise of much care and judgment on 
the part of the miner. Advantage must be taken of any 
slips or cleats present in the seam, in order that each 
shot shall break the coal to the best advantage and give 
succeeding shots the best possible chance. Dependent 
shots, or those in which the work of one shot depends 
upon that expected to be performed by a preceding shot, 
should be prohibited by law in all coal-mining states. 

There is probably no feature in the work of blasting 
coal in mines that is so frequently the direct cause of 
windy and blownout shots occurring with disastrous re- 
sults as this dangerous practice of firing dependent shots. 
For this reason it should be wholly abolished. 

All shots should be well balanced; that is to say, the 
heel and toe of the shot should be proportioned to the 
length of the drill hole. Holes should never be drilled 
into the solid or beyond the mining or cutting. This is 
regulated in some mines by a rule limiting the length of 
the coal auger to at least 14 ft. less than the depth of the 
undercut. Where the coal is cut by machines or shot off 
the solid, no hole should be drilled beyond the loose end 
or “chance,” as the miner says. 


Firing DYNAMITE WITH BLack PowpER IN ONE HOLE 


The use of two classes of explosives in the same 
hole should never be permitted. A too frequent practice 
in blasting coal in headings or entries, in some localities, 
is to place a small bit of dynamite at the back of the hole, 
before charging the cartridges of black powder. The 
latter are then pushed into the hole on top of the dyna- 
mite. Whether the purpose of the dynamite is to cut into 
the solid, and thus give the miner a soft place to start his 
next cutting, or to assist the powder to break the toe of 
the shot, it is a bad practice that has frequently been the 
cause of fires, dust and gas explosions. 

As is well known, there is a great difference between 
the rate of detonation of dynamite and the rate of burn- 
ing of black powder. Dynamite will explode or detonate 
about ten times as fast as black powder burns. As a 
consequence, the dynamite at the back of the hole explodes 
before the black powder is well ignited, and the burning 
powder is very apt to be blown out of the hole and its 
force expended on the air, thus causing a windy shot and 
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igniting any gas or dust that may be present and possibly 
causing a disastrous explosion. 

It sometimes happens that drillholes run out of line 
by reason of striking sulphur balls or spars, or the hole 
may become too small in diameter because the auger is 
allowed to get dull or the bit worn so that it is less than 
the proper gage. As a result, the powder cartridges may 
stick when being inserted in the hole and cannot be 
pushed back to their proper place. In such cases, some 
miners will take a chance and tamp and fire the hole with 
only one-half or one-third of the required amount of 
tamping. This is a very dangerous act, as invariably 
when the shot is fired it blows the tamping and much 
flame issues from the mouth of the hole, causing what is 
termed a “blownout” shot. When a cartridge sticks before 
reaching the point of the hole, no attempt should be made 
to fire that hole, unless the cartridge can be withdrawn 
and the hole reamed out so as to enable the charge to be 
pushed to the back of the hole. Great care is needed 
in withdrawing a cartridge, and before the hole is reamed 
out it should be thoroughly watered so as to prevent the 
ignition of any stray powder that may have fallen from 
the cartridge while in the hole. 

Every drillhole should be properly tamped with earth, 
fireclay or other incombustible material, and the depth of 
the stemming or tamping should be at least one-half or 
two-thirds the length of the hole, depending on the work 
to be performed as determined by the weight of charge, 
shooting character of the coal, depth of hole, thickness of 
the seam, line of least resistance, etc. Where windy shots 
occur under conditions that make solid shooting practica- 
ble it is thought that they may result from too little 
stemming whereby fine coal dust is ignited by an outburst 
of flame when the shot is fired. 


Tue USE or SQuiss AND FUSE For FrrRING SHOTS 


Where squibs are used it is necessary to tamp the 
hole firmly to its mouth, in order to make sure that the 
squibs will reach the powder. Indeed, some inspectors 
have insisted on the use of squibs, knowing that this 
will compel miners to tamp their holes more thoroughly 
than when permitted to use fuse. Two kinds of squibs 
should never be used in the same place, for the reason that 
there is often a large difference in their rate of burning, 
and this may lead the miner to return to the face before 
the second shot has exploded. The miner should never 
tamper with a squib or shorten the match by biting 
or breaking off the end, or put oil on the squib to hasten 
its burning. These are bad practices that frequently cause 
premature blasts. 

Where fuse is used in firing shots, care must be exer- 
cised in securing the end of the fuse to the primer. It is 
well to cut off about one inch from the end of the fuse, 
which may have become damp by exposure. When the 
end has been inserted in the primer, it should be made fast 
by tying the primer securely about the fuse. Kinks should 
be carefully avoided in the fuse as the latter is inserted in 
the hole, and any hard bits of rock that may cut or injure 
the fuse should be carefully eliminated from the tamp- 
ing. Too often a miner is tempted to use a short piece of 
fuse, say 1 or 2 ft. long, in order to save both time and 
expense, or to hasten the explosion of the powder when 
shooting a wet hole. This is a bad practice. The fuse 
should extend at least 2 or 3 in. beyond the mouth of the 
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hole so as to permit the latter to be tamped to its mouth 
and avoid any danger of igniting gas in the drillhole. 

In my opinion, electric firing is by far the best and 
safest system to adopt, both for the miner and the 
company. Electric firing eliminates the many chances 
of accidents that are present in the use of either fuse or 
squibs. Where a proper system is adopted, there is no 
danger of a premature blast occurring in electric firing. 
In my opinion, this system of firing should be adopted 
in all mines. 

In closing I wish to advocate both the handling of 
explosives and the charging and firing of shots by certified 
shotfirers who have been carefully selected and trained for 
this work. It is self-evident that a man trained solely 
for such work can produce a maximum amount of salable 
coal and perform the task more efficiently and safely than 
when it is done by miners as a class. Besides the expe- 
rience and skill gained in the daily performance of the 
same (luties, a conscientious shotfirer will constantly strive 
to increase the amount of marketable coal with the least 
expenditure of powder and the maximum measure of 
safety. My idea is that the shotfirer should supervise 
the handling of all explosives from the time they leave 
the magazine until the shots are fired in the mine. 

J. W. PowEti, Mine Foreman, 
Albuquerque & Cerillos Coal Co. 


Madrid, N. M. 


Locating a Booster Fan 


Letter No. 5—I notice that the question of locating 
a booster fan in a mine has received some attention 
recently in Coal Age, and that W. A. Rowe has apparently 
solved the question from a technical standpoint. 

When two fans are working on the same air current, 
they must be either placed side by side or they must 
be arranged tandem to each other. The action of the 
two fans in either case appeals to me, in a practical 
way, as being similar to two men loading a wagon of 
coal. If B shovels the coal to A and A shovels it into 
the wagon, the time taken to load the wagon will depend 
on the speed with which A handles the coal. This is 
similar to the tandem arrangement of two fans where 
the first fan supphes air to the second fan, the two fans 
thus working in series. 

Now, if the two fans are placed side by side the 
arrangement would be the same as if the two men A 
and B, just mentioned, each shoveled their coal into the 
wagon. The wagon would then be loaded in half the 
time that it took when A shoveled into the wagon the 
coal supplied to him by B. In the same manner, two 
fans working side by side would produce double the 
quantity of air circulated by one fan handling the air 
delivered to it by another fan in series. 

In regard to the best location for a booster fan, it 
seems to me that the main fan supplies the air in the 
mine, say 30,000 cu.ft. per min. Assuming that one 
section of the mine has insufficient air for its proper 
ventilation, the circulation in that section could be 
increased by placing a regulator at one of the splits. 
taking more air than needed. However, this would 
increase the resistance of the mine and the main fan 
would then supply only, say 25,000 cu.ft. per min. 

In order to avoid this drop in the total circulation, 
however, the method is often adopted of placing a 
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booster fan at some convenient point in the section 
where the ventilation is defective. By this means the 
air in that section is given a fresh impetus and the 
ventilation improved without throwing any extra work 
on the main fan, which continues to supply the required 
quantity of air in the mine, as before. 

Adamsburg, Penn. Nets G. BoLuine. 


The Miner and Safety First 


Letter No. 10—It is time that the miner put into 
practice his talk of “safety first.” He should feel that 
it is a duty he owes to himself and family to assist 
_in every way possible to make work in the mine safe. 
He should work hand in hand with the mine foreman. 
If all miners would codperate in this way there would 
be fewer accidents, but miners forget and grow careless 
in their work. 

Only today a driver barely escaped severe injury when 
the mule he was driving caught his foot in a switch that 
was left unprotected. The mule’s hoof was torn off and 
the driver had a bad squeeze, but luck was in his favor. 
The driver should have noticed before that the switch 
was not properly protected and reported the fact, as 
well as taking more care when passing that place. 

Much depends, also, on the foreman, who should work 
hand in hand with his men in making the mine safe. 
He should encourage men in their efforts and give them 
credit when they do good work. I have worked for 
foremen who rushed the work so much that little 
attention was given to the safety of the men, who were 
expected to look out for themselves, but I am glad to 
say that most foremen today are studying safer methods 
and doing what they can to avoid accidents. 
elo, A MINER. 
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ficiency of Mine Foremen 
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Letter No. 1—1 have followed with the greatest in- 
terest the numerous letters written in regard to what 
constitutes an efficient mine foreman, and it seems to 
me that, to make this discussion complete, it will be 
well to consider what characteristics make a mine foreman 
inefficient. 

Being myself a mine foreman, I am going to ask 
the privilege of naming six reasons for the inefficiency 
of men holding this office. They are things to be 
avoided as the mariner avoids the rocky shoals marked 
on his chart and seeks the open channel. They are 
danger points in the career of every mine foreman. 
The reasons follow: . 

1. The indulgence of the drink habit by a mine fore- 
man, especially when in the company of the men in 
his employ, not only undermines his influence with the 
men but dulls his mind and causes him to neglect the 
work in his charge. When under the influence of liquor, 
a mine foreman will often make admissions or promises 
that serve to tie his hands and make it impossible for 
him to enforce the descipline that is required in the 
mine. 

2. The habit is common among many mine foremen 
of having “confidential men,” who would be better styled 
“tale bearers.” A good foreman, however, will keep his 
own counsel and be guided by his own judgment. He 
should act on his own personal knowledge of affairs, 
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derived from his own observation or the reports of trusted 
assistants. Often stories passed from mouth to mouth 
are repeated with compound interest to the mine foreman. 
These confidential advisers quickly become known to the 
men, with the result that the foreman loses the prestige 
or standing that he should maintain among his men. 

3. It frequently happens that a mine foreman is 
stubborn and persistently refuses to listen to suggestions 
of a superintendent or manager who tries to assist him 
in the performance of his duties. Such a foreman reasons 
to himself, “I am paid for running this mine, and I 
am going to do it in my own way.” While there are 
circumstances and conditions that would warrant a 
foreman in assuming such an attitude, it is certain that 
it can be carried too far and often proves the inefficiency 
of the foreman. He should stand ready to adopt a good 
suggestion and, at least, give it a fair trial, unless his 
better judgment tells him it is impracticable. 

4, One evidence of inefficiency in a mine foreman is 
the attempt often made to run the mine from the 
outside, depending on the reports of his assistants in 
regard to the work needed and the work done under- 
ground. In doing this, a mine foreman is guilty of 
violating one of the chief requirements of the bituminous 
mine law, which states that he must devote the whole of 
his time to his duties in the mine when the mine is in 
operation and keep a careful watch over the ventilating 
apparatus, the ventilation, airways, travelingways, timber- 
ing and drainage of the mine, and see that all stoppings 
along the airways are properly built, etc., The law further 
provides that when mine workings become so extensive 
that the mine foreman is unable personally to carry 
out the requirements of the law pertaining to his duties, 
he shall have the right to employ a sufficient number 
of competent persons to act as his assistants under his 
instructions. 

5. Another point of inefficiency on the part of a 
foreman is the failure to put confidence in his regularly 
appointed assistants, or refusing or failing to give them 
due credit for work done in keeping their several sections 
of the mine in proper condition. Such attitude of a 
mine foreman at once disheartens an assistant and causes 
him to neglect many things that would be to the fore- 
man’s interest if given proper attention. The confidence 
of a foreman in the work of his assistants acts always 
as an incentive to greater endeavor on their part. 

6. Failure to keep the necessary material on hand and 
ready for use shows, again, inefficiency on the part of 
the foreman. Where the necessary supphes are not on 
hand when needed the work is delayed and the output 
reduced, while the running expenses and cost of pro- 
duction per ton of coal mined are much increased. As 
a result, the foreman in charge gets the reputation of 
being inefficient, although it may frequently happen that 
he is not to blame as much as those higher in authority, 
or a clerk or storekeeper who has failed to secure prompt 
delivery of the material ordered. It generally happens, 
however, that the foreman is blamed for all delays arising 
from this cause. When a foreman is obliged to work 
under these conditions he will often find it difficult to 
rid himself of the injustice done him and to show that 
the fault was not his own. Being myself a new man 
just starting in the business, I would be glad to hear 
from older men on some of these points. 

Madera, Penn. SAMUEL JONES. 
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Siphon Lime in a Mine 


Kindly answer the following question in Coal Age, 
giving the best possible information in regard to the work- 
ing of a siphon line under the conditions I describe: 

There is a lodge of water in our mine 4,000 ft. from the 
shaft bottom, with which it is connected by a pipe line 
having the following dimensions: Starting from the 
sump A in the shaft, as shown in the accompanying draw- 
ing, the first 2,000 ft. is 4-in. pipe, while the remaining 
2,000 ft. is 5-in. pipe. The level of the water in the 
lodge B is 10 ft. above that in the shaft sump at A. 
The profile of the pipe line is as follows: Starting from 
the shaft, the line rises 
ing a 1 per cent. grade. 


16 ft. in 1,600 to C, the road hay- 
From this point it runs level 
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PROFILE OF A SIPHON LINE IN A MINE 


for 1,200 ft. to D and then drops 6 ft. in the remaining 
1,200 ft. to the lodge B, this portion of the road having a 
grade of 14 per cent. 

I would like to ask if the siphon will work under these 
conditions, and what quantity of water will be discharged 
at the shaft. I would also like the readers of Coal Age 
who have practical experience with mine siphons to give 
their opinion on this question or offer any suggestions 
they may see fit. 

JouN Bepnar, Assistant Mine Manager, 
Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. 
New Baden, Il. 


In the calculation of a siphon there are always two oper- 
ations: (1) The quantity of water that will flow from 
the upper to the lower basin under the effective head, 
which is the difference in the elevation of the water in the 
two basins, is calculated on the basis that the effective 
head is equal to the sum of the friction head and the 
velocity head, for each section of the pipe. (2) It is 
then necessary to calculate what quantity of water will 
flow per minute from the upper basin to the crown or 
highest point of the siphon, under the atmospheric head 
(34 ft. at sea level). 

If this calculation shows that the flow in the suction 
end of the pipe line is equal to or greater than that in the 
discharge end, the siphon will work properly as long as 
both ends of the pipe are submerged and the supply of 
water in the upper basin is maintained, provided the joints 
of the pipe are air-tight and the flow of the water in the 
siphon is not obstructed by the accumulation of air escap- 
ing from the water at the crown. If, however, the flow of 
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water per minute in the suction end, under atmospheric 
pressure, is less than that in the discharge end, under 
the effective head, the siphon will tend to empty itself and 
will run but a short time. 

In making these calculations, tienen the diameter of 
the pipe in inches does not exceed its length in hundreds of 
feet, the velocity head can be ignored with slight error, 
not exceeding 1 per cent. This is the case in both sections 
of the pipe fee here considered, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to consider only the friction head for each section 
of the pipe, as given by the expression /G?/800d*®. The 
effective head in this siphon is 16 — 6 = 10 ft. Equating 
this elfective head with the sum of the friction heads in 
the two sections of the pipe line, we have 


G2 /2,000 — 2,000 
6 mee 1 = 9 b] 
Osa D) Tl 45 55 ) 





Then, solving this equation, with respect to G, we find, 
for the flow of water in this siphon, 


800 (4 X 5)5 (16 — 6) 
2,000 (45) + 2,000 (55) 


To ascertain if this flow will be continuous, it is now 
necessary to calculate the flow in the suction end of the 
pipe line, from the upper basin to the crown of the siphon, 
under atmospheric pressure. Here the effective head 
expressed in water column at sea level is 34 — 6 = 
28 ft. This flow delivered at the point C, in the draw- 
ing, must be at least equal to the flow just calculated for 
the entire length of the siphon line, in order that the 
cperation shall be continuous. In this calculation two 
sections of pipe must be considered—namely, 2,000 ft. of - 
5-in. pipe and 400 ft. of 4-in. pipe. The flow in this 
Case 18 


G = ee (4 x 5)5 (34 — 6) 
~ \ 2,000 (45) + 400 (4) 
The flow in this siphon will therefore be continuous, 
since the suction flow under atmospheric head is found 
far to exceed the flow in the discharge end under the 
effective gravity head. Had the 4-in. pipe been , used 
throughout the length of this siphon, the flow would have 
been reduced to 45.25 gal. per min., while if the 5-in. 
pipe had been used throughout the entire length the flow 
would have been increased to 79 gal. per min. 


@ 
To Stop Heavy Flow of Water 
im a Borehole 








Cr as ve = 55.5 gal. per min. 





= 147.4 gal. per min. 


Kindly permit me to submit to the readers of Coal Age 
a practical question that confronted us last week and 
which gave us no little trouble and anxiety for a while, 
but which was finally solved and the difficulty overcome 
successfully after trying four different ways. The prob- 
lem was how to stop a heavy flow of water, 70 ft. below 
the surface, in a 6-in. borehole 378 ft. deep and prevent it 
from reaching the mine. Later, I will explain the plan 
that proved successful. Jeg 
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Mine Managers’ Examination, 
Springfield, Wll., Jam. 10, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Suppose you have a sump 12 ft. in diameter 
and 25 ft. deep, full to the top with water. The inflow 
of water is at the rate of 20 gal. per min. How long 
will it take a pump with a 7-in. water-end and 14-in. 
stroke, making 75 double strokes per min., to empty the 
sump, the efficiency of the pump being 72 per cent. ? 

Ans.—The capacity of this sump is 25 (0.7854 X 127) 
Seeoet.o Cult, or 2,827.5 « 1,728 — 231 = 21,100 
gal. Assuming the water-end of the pump has an effi- 
ciency of 72 per cent., the capacity of the pump is 

G = 0.72(0.7854 & 77) 2x 75 & 14 + 231 
=——251.9 gal. per min: 
Since the inflow of water into the sump is 20°gal. per 
min., the net discharge from the sump is 251.9 — 20 = 
231.9 gal. per min. 

The time required to empty the sump, under these 
conditions, will then be 21,150 ~— 231.9 = 91.2 min., or 
1 hr. 31.2 min. 

Ques.—What is meant in geology by the “Carboniferous 
measures,” and of what materials are these measures prin- 
cipally composed ? 

Ans.—The Carboniferous measures include those strata 
or formations lying above the Devonian and below the 
Triasic periods, in the geological scale, although the 
term is more generally applied to the formations lying 
between the Devonian and the Permian. The measures 
are so called because of the great coal beds they include. 
Besides the coal beds, they are composed chiefly of 
shales, limestones, clays, sandstones and conglomerates. 

Ques.—What are the structural differences between 
“slate” and “clod” ? : 

Ans.—A slate is a dense, fine-grained rock having a 
characteristic cleavage, often designated as a “slaty 
cleavage,” while a clod is a mass resembling a soft shale 
or impure clay, having no cleavage or jointed structure 
of any kind. 

Ques.—If a beam 5 ft. between the points of support 
bears a load of 6,000 lb. uniformly distributed along its 
length, what weight will a beam of the same material 
and dimensions, but 7 ft. 6 in. between the points of sup- 
port, bear under like conditions? 

Ans.—Other things being equal, the load supported by 
a beam varies inversely as the distance between the sup- 
ports. In other words, the ratio of the loads supported 
is equal to the inverse ratio of the distances between 
supports. Thus, calling the required load 2, we have 
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Ques.—If a water gage of 2 in. passes 15,000 cu.ft. of 
air per min., what water gage will pass 30,000 cu.ft. per 
min. in the same airway? 


Ans.—For the same airway, the water gage varies as 
the square of the quantity of air in circulation. In other 
words, the water gage ratio is equal to the square of the 
quantity ratio. Then, calling the required water gage a, 
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Ques.—If 13 cu.ft. of air weighs 1 lb., how many tons 
of air pass through a mine in 8 hr. where the current is 
52,000 cu.ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—The weight of air passing through the mine is 
52,000 = 13 = 4,000 lb., or 2 tons per min. The weight 
of air passing in 8 hr. is therefore 8 &K 60 * 2 = 960 
tons. 

Ques.—What is the weight of 1 cu.yd. of coal, the 
specific gravity of which is 1.4? 

Ans.—Since 27 cu.ft. equals 1 cu.yd., the required 
weight of a cubic yard of this coal is 27 K 62.5 & 1.4 = 
2,062.5 lb. 

Ques.—How much water will a pump discharge with a 
water-end 10 in. in diameter, a 4-ft. stroke and making 
48 strokes per min.? 

Ans.—Assuming an efficiency of 85 per cent. for the 
water-end of this pump, the discharge is 

G = 0.03468d7S = 0.03468 & 10? K 4 X48 
= 666 gal. per min. 

Ques.—What is meant, in the science of mine ventila- 
tion, by the term “equivalent orifice” ? 

Ans.—The term “equivalent orifice,” as formerly used, 
referred to the ratio between the quantity of air in circu- 
lation and the square root of the water gage producing the 
circulation. Since this ratio is only constant for the 
same mine or airway, ventilated under the same condi- 
tions, it has no practical value and is no longer used. 
It compares the circulation of air through a mine or air- 
way to the flow of a fluid through an orifice in a thin 
plate, the area of the opening in the plate representing 
the so-called equivalent orifice of the mine or airway. 

Every mine or airway has a certain resisting power in 
respect to the circulation of air. This value is repre- 
sented by the ratio of the sectional area of the airway or 
the area of passage in a mine to the cube root of the 
rubbing surface, for a constant power on the air. This 
ratio, which is called the “mine potential,” has a definite 
value that is applicable to all conditions and which, mul- 
tiplied by the cube root of the power on the air, shows 
the quantity of air circulated, by the given power in that 
mine or airway. For example, the power potential of a 
6x10-ft. airway 2,000 ft. long is Y = a/V ks = 6 X 
10/¥ 0.00000002 & 2 (6 + 10) 2,000 = 552.6. The 
circulation produced by 25 hp., effective on the air in this 
airway, is 552.6 ¥25 X 33,000 = 552.6 X 93.8 = 
51,800 cu.ft. per min. The term “mine potential” or 
“potential” of an airway is used in the same sense as 
“notential energy”; it is a property of a mine or airway 
expressing its power to resist the circulation of air. 
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Comprehensive Mine Catechism 


A NUTSHELL—By James Wardlaw, Sr. Pp. 
in. 1 illk James Wardlaw, publisher, 
631 Garfield Ave., Seottdale, Penn. Cloth boards, $2.25. 


An interesting book written by a practical mining man 
with 50 yr. experience in coal mines, 25 yr. of which has been 
spent with the H. C. Frick Coke Co. The preface says that 
the intention of the writer is to describe as briefly as possible 
both the practical and the theoretical methods of meeting 
mining problems. The purpose was to write the answers to 
the questions in such a simple manner that they would be 
easily understood by mining men of only a limited education. 
These intentions are fully met in the pages which follow. 

Mr. Wardlaw thinks simply, writes plainly and keeps to 
his point; he isn’t tempted to branch into quadratics or to 
use “jaw-breaking”’ words, because his whole training has 
kept him close to the mine and its problems. As someone 
has said of a certain class of writing, his work “smells of 
the mine” and not of the study. Mr. Wardlaw surprises the 
reader by his brevity. Most of the practical mining men do 
not have that admirable quality. 

There are two parts to the book—that written for those 
seeking a fireboss’ certificate and that designed for those 
who would qualify for mine foreman. The method of instruc- 
tion is by question and answer, there being 250 questions pro- 
pounded and replied to within the covers of the book. It is 
interesting to note there are five or possibly more ques- 
tions on first aid, a subject which has not found its place 
before in catechisms on mining. 

The reviewer is surprised to find embodied in the letter 
press something he regards as a little kindly advice to him- 
self and a threat to keep him in mind of it. Under “Safety 
First Even at Home,” the author says: ‘Don’t think you 
know it all; there are others who like to know something 
once in awhile. Don’t forget to recommend this book to 
your friends.” But in deference to the quality of the book 
and not from a shrinking sense of safety first, the reviewer 
commends this volume to those of his readers who want a 
simple, plain, brief dissertation of the duties of the mining 
man. 


“MINING” IN 
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Detection of Steam Wastes 


TEST METHODS FOR STHAM-POWER PLANTS: A Refer- 
ence Book for the’ Use of Power-Station Engineers, Su- 
perintendents and Chemists—By Edward H. Tenney. Pp. 
xvi + 208 + 16 index; 85 illk D. Van Nostrand Co., 25 
Park Place, New York, publisher. Flexible leather. 
Price, $2.50 net. 


The engineer, chemist or superintendent of a coal plant 
should always be able to test the efficiency of the various 
units so as to know just what possibilities of economy are 
being foregone and to make preparations to meet them. 
As the efficiency engineers say, we should be able to place an 
absolute figure on the various sources of our losses so that 
we can tell how much it is well to expend to wipe them 
out. In most plants, however, some important losses can be 
removed without any cost whatever. 

The value of such work manifests itself most plainly when 
a plant is working at what has been generally regarded as 
its full capacity. Then it is that the operator or engineer 
begins to question whether with a little more economy and a 
little better management the present plant could be made 
to do the work without enlarging buildings, buying boilers 
or hiring more men. This book does not show the way, it is 
true. It gives, however, the means of detecting the losses 
which may be saved in a campaign to be instituted for a 
better use of equipment. Of course the information contained 
in this book is important also for those who are about to ac- 
cept or reject equipment which is furnished under a guaran- 
tee. 

The book contains chapters on the purchase and testing 
of coal, on investigations into the economy of combustion, 
on treating and testing water for boiler-feed purposes, on 
evaporative tests for capacity and efficiency, on methods of 
testing prime movers and on the testing of power-plant lubri- 
cants. There are 24 pages of tables. 

The illustrations are without a single exception line cuts, 
apparently drawn by the same artist and placed in the book 
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solely for the purpose of informing the reader, which, strange 
to say, is no longer the main purpose of illustrations. Like 
our political speeches, our illustrations are not so often to 
enlighten as to incite. The former are used to make us join 
a party and the latter to make us read or buy a book. Edu- 
cational value is a secondary matter. This book pursues a 
business-like way from title page to index and avoids the 
faults indicated, not only in the illustrations but also in 
the text. 


2} 
At Last Another Coke Book 


COAL AND COKE. By Frederick H. Wagner, gas byproduct 
lecturer, Johns Hopkins University. Pp. xii + 418 + 13 
index; 6x9¥% in.; 138 ill. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 
West 39th St., New York. Cloth boards. Price, $4 net. 


For the most part this book is a compilation from pub- 
lished records, but the collection has been made by a master 
hand and it appears to be well balanced. The information 
is not merely from English sources but from German also, 
and therefore covers the industry of coke making with 
completeness. 

Why it bears its present misleading title it is indeed 
hard to determine. It was the duty of the reviewer re- 
cently to take exception to the broad title of a book on mine 
ventilation. There is just as much to mislead in the title 
of the present book, for coal is described only as a product 
after mining and nothing is said as to its mode of occurrence 
or extraction. 

On the other hand, the making of coke is considered 
at length; hence the more correct title would be ‘The 
Manufacture of Coke, with Some Chapters on Coal.” It is 
to be hoped that the misdescription will not prevent the sale 
of the book to those who are really interested in Knowing 
about the practice and theory of coke manufacturing. 

The first chapter contains preliminary information on the 
origin and classification of coals as introduction to what fol- 
lows. Then are introduced some remarks on oxidation and 
spontaneous combustion. In this, nothing is said of the 
important investigations of J. Ivon Graham, the Tyndall re- 
search student of the Royal Society, England, and the chemist 
at the Doncaster Coal Owners’ Research Laboratory. The 
last of his papers, as far as the reviewer can discover, was 
read on Jan. 23, 1915, and published in March of that same 
year, and it should surely not be neglected in a book under 
the date 1916. The first of Mr. Graham’s papers appeared as 
early as 1913. 5 

The third chapter is on coking and gas coals and the fourth 
on analyzing coal. In this latter section the most recent 
methods of analysis are recorded, though P. Linderland Teed’s 
method of determining the moisture content as described in a 
paper before the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy in 
London, England, is overlooked (“Coal Age,’ Vol. 4, pp. 576 
and 577). However, the best American methods are given in 
full, and perhaps Teed’s refinements if followed by some chem- 
ists and avoided by others might introduce discrepant results 
into otherwise standard operations. As a matter of record, 
however, the attempt of Teed to get the moisture content 
without sequent oxidation should have been given notice. 

Carbonization in retort benches, also combustion and the 
heat of settings, are discussed in Chapters VI and VII. In 
the three following chapters, flue gases, pyrometry and 
Euchéne's “Thermic Reactions” are treated. Then follow 
carbonization in ovens, both with and without recovery of 
byproducts, and a chapter on chamber ovens, another on low 
temperature carbonization, and yet another on power produc- 
tion with waste heat. 

The last chapter is mysteriously termed “Coke,” and it 
rounds up what has already been omitted, but principally 
refers to methods of mechanical handling of coal and coke. 
It is to be regretted that no reference is made to Sir Vivian 
B. Lewis’ work in low-temperature carbonization, but fortu- 
nately this information is easily accessible to everyone. 

It is a book which can be recommended to the professional 
man, and if he is interested in carbonizing of coal he will 
regard it as one of the best in his library, despite the omis- 
sions mentioned and the fact that the treatment of byproducts 
is not considered, for which latter ‘“Coal-Gas Residuals,” by 
the same author, may be consulted with advantage. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Pennsylvania’s total production of coal in 1915 is given 
as 246,797,774 net tons by James E. Roderick, State Chief of 
Mines, in his summary of the coal industry issued on May 6. 
The anthracite production was less, but the bituminous and 
coke production were greater than in the year before. 


The official figures show the following tonnages: Anthra- 
cite, 1915, 89,377,706; 1914, 91,189,641. Bituminous, 1915, 157,- 
420,068; 1914, 145,884,630. Coke, 1915, 22,012,949; 1914, 17,- 
164,124. 


In his summary, Chief Roderick says: 


This year opened with most unfavorable conditions, but 
toward the middle of the summer the bituminous trade be- 
gan to feel the effect of the foreign orders for war muni- 
tions that called into activity nearly all the available plants 
in the eastern part of the country. Any concern that was 
able to manufacture powder, shells, guns or other supplies 
needed by the foreign countries, was placed in operation and 
work was pushed with feverish activity. The demand for bi- 
tuminous coal to supply the needs of the plants engaged in 
this newly developed trade became so urgent that part of the 
output was diverted from usual channels, and as a result, the 
anthracite trade was benefited by the demand that arose 
for the smaller sizes of coal. As the year progressed, the 
industry became still more active and the year terminated 
with both regions producing very heavily and with prices at 
abnormal figures. 

Higher prices of coal are expected during the year 1916. 
They are at least hoped for most ardently by most of the 
bituminous operators who feel that an advance of from 5 to 
25 cents a ton is absolutely necessary to keep them from loss. 
The two principal arguments for a higher price are, that all 
other articles consumed or used in any way by the public 
have advanced in price, and the further reason that the 
profits on bituminous coal have hitherto been entirely too 
small. The existence of some of the operators when the 
selling price is so little greater than the cost of production, 
is precarious, and it is the general opinion that a higher price 
must be received for the production of some of the less 
firmly entrenched and less favorably situated operators or 
they will be compelled to relinquish the business. An- 
other element that enters into this question, is the steady 
advance in the cost of production, due to the deeper mines, the 
longer hauls and the higher cost of labor, all elements that 
affect materially the total cost of producing coal. 

The introduction and enforcement of the Compensation 
Act of 1915 will no doubt place an additional burden on the 
coal operators. The reporting of accidents to the state 
authorities with the utmost dispatch after their occurrence 
will in some instances be somewhat difficult and expensive, 
and the fact that the insurance rates are to be based on the 
risks of the individual mines, instead of being made equal 
throughout the state, will make necessary the installation of 
expensive safety devices by most of the smaller operators to 
bring their mines up to the standard maintained by the 
larger operators. : 

Labor troubles of the year were of a minor character and 
confidence is expressed for a continuance of peaceful opera- 
tion, although the renewal of the wage scale in both regions 
Apr. 1, may prove an occasion for disturbance. The bitu- 
minous miners are having a prosperous season at present and 
they are generally anxious to continue without a break in 
their earning power. In the anthracite regions conditions are 
more uncertain and more apprehension exists as to the future. 


Can Consuls Bring Damage Suits? 


The right of an Austria-Hungary consular agent to rep- 
resent aliens residing in Austria in damage suits and issue 
warrants of attorney to lawyers here to bring cases in the 
courts and represent such plaintiffs at the trial, is the in- 
teresting question raised before the courts by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. 

The cases include five suits brought by widows and 
parents of victims of an explosion at the Prospect Colliery of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., some 18 months ago, in which the 
Lehigh company is charged with negligence in claims of com- 
pensation. Assistant General Solicitor P. F. O’Neill, for the coal 
company, questioned the legality and sufficiency of the war- 
rant of attorney given by the Austria-Hungarian consul, Paul 
Bukva, to Attorneys P. T. McCormick and Roger Dever, 
counsel of the United Mine Workers,.to represent the plain- 
tiffs. 

General O’Neill, held in effect that the Austrian-Hungarian 
consul had no legal right to bring the suits without special 
power of attorney from the relatives of the accident vic- 
tims, and that there is no law giving him, the right to 
appear for such aliens in damage suits. 

Attorneys, arguing for the consular agent, held that the 
latter secured such special power of attorney in three cases, 
but that in the two other cases, the letters were lost, de- 
stroyed or delayed owing to the war and interruption of com- 
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munications with Austria. They further held that the consul 
had the right to act for subjects of his country under exist- 
ing treaties between the United States and Austria. 

The question as to the scope of duties of consuls of foreign 
nations has been pending for several years, and although 
there have been some decisions establishing their rights in 
the settlement of estates and collecting money, the question 
of their right to enter suits on damage claims for injuries 
remains in doubt. The decision of the court will be handed 
down later. 


An Accident Map 


A map of Pennsylvania graphically showing the number 
of accidents coming under the workmen’s compensation act 
which have occurred in the state since Jan. 1, has been de- 
signed by the compensation board. 

For every accident, a pin with a large colored head has 
been stuck in the map. Different colors are used to denote 
the three classes of Pennsylvania industry, red for industrial 
work, black for coal mines, and yellow for public service in- 
dustries. 

Allegheny County, the home of the great Pittsburgh iron 
and steel mills, leads with 61 accidents in industrial work, 
as compared with only 43 in Philadelphia County. This record 
is only to Mar. 31. Luzerne County is adorned with 84 black 
pins, indicating an equal number of accidents in the largest- 
producing anthracite county, whereas Allegheny County has 
only 11 accidents in the mines. 

The other counties having a comparatively large number 
of industrial accidents are: Northampton 18; Dauphin, 11; 
Chester, Lehigh and Cambria, 8 each; Montgomery and Berks, 
7, and Fayette, 6. Those counties having a large number of 
accidents in the mines are: Indiana, 40; Schuylkill, 31; Lack- 
awanna, 26; Fayette, 19; Carbon, 17; Westmoreland, 12, and 
Northumberland, 8. 

Several counties have no accidents recorded before the 
referees. They are Bucks, Monroe, Bradford, Sullivan, Mon- 
tour, Adams, Snyder, Potter, Clarion and Forest. Others have 
had none in one or more of the classes. 

In all there have been 302 mining, 247 industrial and 81 
public service accidents. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Mahanoy City—Fire discovered in the fifth level in Gil- 
berton Colliery, destroyed considerable timber, and is caus- 
ing much uneasiness among the officials. A considerable fire 
fighting force is working to overcome the flames. 


Wilkes-Barre—The large coal companies assembled their 
mine foremen and assistants during the past week to go 
over the new wage scale granted the mine workmen. The 
adoption of the present wage scale means considerable figur- 
ing for mine officials. The advance in wages begins with 
Apr. 1. The clerks in the offices are “burning the midnight 
oil’ calculating the increase. 


Weissport—The boiler house and machine shop at the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s boat yard was recently dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $2,000. 


Carbondale—After being idle for many years the breaker 
owned and formerly operated by the Finn Coal Co. on North 
Belmont St., is soon to resume operations. This breaker 
has been leased to the Tip Top Coal Co. which will run 
the coal mined from its opening on Canaan St. through 
it. The small breaker located at this mine is not large enough 
to prepare the present output, larger facilities and connec- 
tion with the railroad being secured at the Finn breaker. 
This is now being put in shape and new machinery in- 
stalled. 


Ashland—Friction developing over the interpretation of the 
8-hr. law, which went into effect at the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co.’s collieries on May 1, led to a strike 
at the Bast colliery on May 2, throwing 3,500 men and boys 
out of work. Loaders, drivers and starters are directly in- 
volved and say the character of their work necessitates con- 
siderable preparation preliminary to the day’s work and that 
no time is allowed for this. The colliery may remain idle to 
undergo repairs. 
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Plymouth—At sunrise on May 1, residents of the town 
were awakened by a rumbling noise and many arose to find 
a large portion of the wall enclosing the Kingston Coal Co., 
playgrounds, together with a few yards of the sidewalk had 
dropped into the old workings of the Gaylord Colliery. The 
affected portion is owned by the company and men were at 
once placed at work filling it in. The hole was quite deep 
and numerous loads of timber were dropped into the cavity 
as well as many wagonloads of ashes. 


Tamaqua—On Wednesday May 3, 8,500 workers employed 
in the mines of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., in the 
Panther Creek valley went on strike. Notices had been 
posted making the working time from 7.30 until 4 o’clock, a 
schedule which was objectionable to the men. Under the 
new wage agreement approved by the Miners Convention at 
Pottsville, Penn., on May 4, the miners working on contract 
will be required to stay in the mines a full 8-hr. day. The 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., had put this rule into effect 
and the strike speedily followed. Other mines will put the 
same rule in effect about May 8, and many more walkouts 
can be expected. The new schedule of hours will mean many 
readjustments throughout the coal region and many petty up- 
risings are expected before the men become accustomed to 
the new order of things. The collieries are working an aver- 
age of four days per week at present, and are finding this 
short time hard to fill out due to the scarcity of empty 
cars. 


Safety signs of all descriptions have become much in evi- 
dence about the mines during the past few weeks. In some 
mines maps showing the means of exit, are posted in a handy 
place where they may be read by employees who are in doubt. 
These will prove valuable in showing the way of escape in 
case of accident. 


Bituminous 


Lilly—Owing to the embargo on coal freight and a lack 
of orders the plant of the Piper Coal Co. has been closed 
down. More than 200 miners are out of work. Other plants 
in the vicinity are working one and two days a week. 


Randolph—The miners of the Randolph Coal Co. who were 
on strike for some time have returned to work. The miners 
and the company have reached an agreement by compromise. 


Uniontown—Forty thousand miners and coke workers em- 
ployed by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, were notified on May 6 of a wage 
increase of from 5 to 10 per cent. operative May 8. It was 
announced that independent coke operators will also advance 
the wages of their men. 


Leisenring—The organization of the Frick Employees Fra- 
ternity was recently completed, and 60 new members admitted 
which with the 40 original members who met at Connells- 
ville recently makes a total membership of 100. The ob- 
jects of this organization are to promote safety and sociabil- 
ity through the codperation of employer and employee. 





Connellsville—The coke production for the last week in 
April amounted to 407,300 tons, which compared with the 
previous week shows a loss of 13,140 tons or 5.4 per cent. in 
furnace production, and 24,780 tons or 13.4 in merchant pro- 
duction, the total recession being 37,920 or 8.7 per cent. from 
the previous week. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—The tonnage of the Consolidation Coal Co. for 
the four months of 1916 which have ended, increased over 
400,000 tons as compared with the corresponding period of 
1915. The total tonnage for the four months was 3,600,000 
tons as compared with 3,180,000 tons for the first four months 
of the previous year. This company has contracted its entire 
output for the next 12 mo., and shipments will be further in- 
creased when the Helen’s Run mines start producing. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—Coal loaders employed by the Four States Coal 
and Coke Co. at Annabel, near here, walked out on May 1 
as a result of differences regarding wages. The operation of 
the mines was consequently tied up, about 600 men being 
idle. <A strike was ordered after the loaders failed in se- 
curing assent to their views. 


Montgomery—The Rail and River Coal Co. late purchaser 
of the Mecca mines at Eagle, has installed considerable ma- 
chinery and will use power from a central station. 


Vulean—The Vulcan Coal Co., Roger Martin, general man- 
ager, has opened two additional mines and installed a new 
retarding conveyor coaling station. The old power plant has 
been abandoned and power is now received from a central 
station. A large amount of new electrical equipment has 
been added. 
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Williamson—S. H. Goodloe, mining engineer, is prospecting 
the Lawson land at East Williamson for purposes of de- 
velopment. 


War Eagle—The Norfolk and Western is now double- 
tracking its line between Warncliffe and War Eagle. When 
completed the line will be double-tracked throughout the 
West Virginia coal field. 


Morgantown—A six weeks’ course in mining to fit miners 
for positions of fireboss, foreman, and superintendent, will 
be given by the department of mines at the West Virginia 
University in Morgantown, June 19 to July 31. No tuition 
will be charged and the use of all the University Laboratories 
will be free. 


Wendel—tThe strike of the miners of the Maryland Coal 
Co. has been settled and the men have gone back to work. 
All the company’s mines have been idle and about 300 men 
have been affected. No disorder occurred; most of the men 
who were out were foreigners. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Sub-station No. 206 of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., at Jenkins, Ky., was recently destroyed by fire at a 
loss of $1,800. It will be rebuilt at once. 


Lexington—A meeting of the Hazard Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation was held here on May 4 at which the workmen’s 
compensation law, which becomes effective on Aug. 1, and the 
15-cent increases announced by Kentucky and West Virginia 
railroads were considered at length. 


Central City—Side tracks on the Illinois Centraland Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroads through this part of the west- 
ern Kentucky field are being congested with coal cars held 
for orders. The Illinois Central has piled up thousands of 
tons of coal in an open field near this city and maintains a 
guard day and night. 





OHIO 


Columbus—Another meeting of the executive committee of 
the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange was held recently and plans 
for completing the organization were discussed. U. §S. Morris, 
of Detroit, representing the Jackson field presided as chair- 
man. <A. proposition has been made to consolidate the new 
organization with the Coal Operators’ Compensation and 
Labor Bureau, which has headquarters in the Huntington 
Bank Building and of which John M. Roan is commissioner. 
But this proposition is not meeting with approval by many 
of the members of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange. After 
the wage scale conferences are completed steps will be taken 
to form a stronger organization. ‘ 


ILLINOIS ' 

Belleville—Six hundred miners employed at the Nigger 
Hollow mine could not go to work one day recently because 
the drivers’ paychecks were made out for $2.84 a day in- 
stead of $2.98 a day, which is what they claim they should 
receive under the new scale. They refused to work. The 
trouble was adjusted by the officials agreeing to make up the 
difference on the next pay day. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


Stockholm, Sweden—The Swedish company Iserfjorden- 
Belsund at its general meeting recently decided to begin the 
mining of coal on Spitzbergen on a considerable scale, and 
for this purpose to increase the present capital stock of the 
company now at 290,000 kroner to 2,000,000 kroner. It was 
stated at the meeting that the Spitzbergen coal deposits were 
practically inexhaustible, and that the fuel is of splendid 
quality. The preliminaries of the coal mining will begin 
this summer with a strong expedition. 
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J. H. Shaw, who has been for several years general super- 
intendent of the Western Coal and Mining Co., was recently 
elected a director of the company, to succeed Sam H. West. 


Arthur H. Lewis, has resigned as engineer of the Lehigh 
Division of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., after about 20 years 
service, and will become head of the engineering department 
of the G. B. Markle Co., at Jeddo. 

William Cotter, of New York, has been elected president of 
the St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry., the coal road controlled by 
the Busch interests, and also president of the Manufacturers’ 
Ry., in St. Louis, better known as the Busch line. 
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Joseph A. Smith who has been superintendent at the Gil- 
christ mine of the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. for 
several years has been transferred to Collier, and Seth Stevens 
has been promoted to be superintendent of the Gilchrist mine. 


Edward C. Taylor for eight years superintendent of the 
Salem and Huron mines of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co., 
of Pennsylvania, has resigned to become president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fire Creek Smokeless Fuel Co., of West 
Virginia. 

C. E. Tobey, of Scranton, Penn., formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Coal Co. 
has been appointed superintendent of coal trestles and stor- 
age plants for the Lackawanna. Mr. Tobey’s office is with the 
coal sales offices of the Lackawanna in the Scranton Life 
Building. 

Thomas W. Dawson has been appointed chief engineer of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. to succeed the late John C. K. 
Miller deceased. Mr. Dawson has been a member of the en- 
gineering force of the Frick company for 12 years, beginning 
as transitman and aivancing successively through the dif- 
ferent ranks to that of chief assistant to Mr. Miller prior to 
his death in April. 


John H. McMillan, for several years manager of Nos. 5 and 
6 mines, Comox colliery, Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 
of the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., has resigned and 
has been appointed a district inspector of mines for the 
British Columbia Department of Mines. Before leaving Cum- 
berland, for Prince Rupert, where will be his official head- 
quarters, he was entertained at a dinner by employees of Nos. 
5 and 6 mines and other district residents. 
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George C. Potts, superintendent of the Coal Sales Depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. died 
recently at his home in Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Potts had 
been in poor health for some time. He was born in 1834 at 
Port Carbon, Penn., and had been engaged in the coal industry 
practically throughout his entire life. He is survived by a 
widow, two sons, and two daughters. 


James J. Corrigan, inside foreman of the Lance No. 11 col- 
liery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., died recently 
from pneumonia. Mr. Corrigan was 55 years of age and is 
survived by his wife and six children. He received a severe 
shock at the time of the disaster on Feb. 8 when seven men 
were killed by a gas explosion, being nearby at the time and 
forming one of the rescuing party. From that time on his 
system was in a weakened condition and the cold which re- 
cently attacked him soon developed into pneumonia, 


Enos M. Barton, chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Western Electric Co. died recently at his southern home in 
Biloxi, Miss., at the age of 72 years. Mr. Barton was a na- 
tive of Jefferson County, N. Y., and though practically his 
entire life took an active interest in things electrical. When 
the Western Electric Co. was formed in 1879, Mr. Barton be- 
came vice-president, continuing in that office until the death 
of the president, General Stager in 1887. He later became 
president, which position he occupied for 20 years. Since his 
retirement from the presidency of the company in 1908, he has 
been Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
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“Geology and Oil Prospects at Cuyama Valley, Calif.,” by 
Walter A. English. Illustrated, 24 pp., 6x9 in. 

“BKizghth Annual Report of the Geological Survey Branch of 
New Zealand.” Unillustrated, 50 pp., 8%x13 in. 

“Lead in 1914 (General Report),” by C. E. Siebenthal, U. S. 
Geological Survey. Illustrated; 28 pages; 6x9 in. 

“Report of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania, Part 
1, Anthracite, 1914.” Unillustrated; 89 pages; 6x9 in. 

“Seventeenth Annual Report of the Mining Industry of 
Idaho for the Year 1915,” by Robert N. Bell. Illustrated, 134 
pp., 6x9 in. 

“Gold and Silver in 1914 (General Report),” by H. D. Mc- 
Caskey, U. S. Geological Survey. Unillustrated; 36 pages; 
6x9 in. 

“Mine Statement for 1915,” by Honorable W. D. S. McDon- 
ald, Minister of Mines of New Zealand. Illustrated, 120 pages, 
8x12% in. 
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“Annual Report of the Mines for 1915.” 
Public Works and Mines, Province of Nova Scotia. 
151 pp., 644x9% in. 

“Coal in Arizona.” by A. C. Rubel. 
of Mines, Bulletin No. 17, Economic Series No. 6. 
trated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 


Department of 
Illustrated, 


Arizona State Bureau 
Unillus- 


“Evaporation of Brine from Searles Lake, Calif.” by W. B. 


Hicks, Department of Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Illus- 
trated, 8 pp., 94%x11% in. 

“Loblolly or North Carolina Pine,” by W. W. Ashe. North 
Carolina Geological and Economic Survey, Bulletin No. 24. 


Illustrated, 169 pp., 7x10 in. 


“The Geography of the Fox-Winnebago Valley,” by R. H. 
Whitbeck, Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey. 
Illustrated; 105 pages; 7x10 in. 


“Hazards in Handling Gasoline,” by George A. Burrell, 
Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 127. 
Unillustrated; 12 pages; 6x9 in. 


“Economie Methods of Utilizing Western Lignite,”’ by E. 
J. Babcock, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bul- 
letin 89. Illustrated, 73 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Department of Labor 
of Michigan, 1915,” James D. Cunningham, Commissioner of 
Labor. Unillustrated, 703 pages; 6x9 in. 


“The Mineral Production of Pennsylvania for the Year 
1913,” Report No. 11, Topographic and Geologic Survey of 
Pennsylvania. Unillustrated; 107 pages; 6x9 in. 


“Discovery of Phosphate of Lime in the Rocky Mountains,” 
by Frank D. Adams and W. J. Dick, Commission of Conserva- 
tion of Canada. Illustrated; 31 pages; 6%x9% in. 


“Mineral Production of the United States in 1914, a Sum- 
mary,” by H. Dy MeCaskey,. Dent. of the. Interior, U. S:; 
Geological Survey. Unillustrated; 69 pages; 6x9 in. 


“A Reconnaissance for Phosphate in the Salt River Range, 
Wyoming,” by G. R. Mansfield, Department of the Interior, 
U. S. Geological Survey. Illustrated, 19 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Fortieth Annual Mine Report” Issued by the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio, Division of Mines, for the Year Ending 
Dec. 31, 1914. Unillustrated; 413 pages; 61%x9¥% in. 


“Description of the Laboratories of the Mines Branch of the 
Department of Mines, Ottawa, Canada,’’ Dept. of Mines, Mines 
Branch, Bulletin No. 13. Illustrated, 51 pp., 6%4.x9% in. 


“Monthly Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in the United 
States, January, 1916,” compiled by Albert H. Fay, Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unillustrated, 13 pp., 6x9 in. 


“The Production of Antimony, Arsenic, Bismuth, Selenium 
and Tellurium in 1914,” by Frank L. Hess, Department of the 
Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Unillustrated, 30 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Investigation of a Reported Discovery of Phosphate in 
Alberta,” by Hugh S. Deschmid, Canada Department of Mines, 
Mines Branch, Bulletin No. 12. Illustrated, 38 pp., 6%x9% in. 


“The Carbonizing and Briquetting of Lignite,” by S. M. 
Darling, printed by order of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Saskatchewan. Illustrated; 47 pages; 7x10 in. 


“How a Miner Can Avoid Some Dangerous Diseases,” by A. 
J. Lanza and Joseph H. White. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Miners’ Circular 20. Illustrated, 26 pp., 
6x9 in. 

“Summary Report of the Mines Branch of the Department 
of Mines for the Calendar Year Ending Dec. 31, 1914.’’ Printed 
by order of the Canadian Parliament. Illustrated, 232 pp., 
6%x10 in. 

‘Reports Upon the Ardlethan Tin Field,” by J. R. Godfrey, 
Inspector of Mines, New South Wales Department of Mines, 
Geological Survey, Mineral Resources No. 20. Illustrated, 77 
pp., 6x9% in. 

“Graphite Studies of Ultimate Analyses of Coal,” by Oliver 
C. Ralston, with a preface by Horace C. Porter, Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 93. Illustrated, 
41 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Some Enginecring Problems of the Panama Canal in Their 
Relation to Geology and Topography,” by Donald F. MacDon- 
ald. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Illustrated, 
88 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Metal Mine Accidents in the United States during the Cal- 
endar Year 1914,” by Albert H. Fay. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 129. Illustrated, 
96 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Quarry Accidents in the United States During the Calendar 
Year 1914.” Compiled by Albert H. Fay, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 128. Unillustrated, 
45 pp., 6x9 in. 
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“Limits of Inflammability of Mixtures of Methane and 
Air,” by G. A. Burrell and G. G. Oberfell, Dept. of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 119. Illustrated; 
30 pages; 6x9 in. 

“Preliminary Report on the Mineral Production of Canada 
During the Calendar Year 1915.” Prepared by John McLeish. 
Canada Department of Mines, Mines Branch. Unillustrated, 
28 pp., 644x9% in. 

“Annual Report of the Department of Mines of West Vir- 
ginia for the Year Ending June 30, 1914,” by Harl A. Henry 
Chief of the Dept. of Mines of West Virginia. Illustrated; 
336 pages; 6x9 in. 


“Ground Water in La Salle and MeMullen Counties, Texas,” 
by Alexander Deussen and R. B. Dole, Department of the 
Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, Water Supply Paper 375-G. 
Illustrated, 40 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Oil and Gas Maps of Southwestern Pennsylvania,” by 
Richard E. Hice, State Geologist. Topographic and Geologic 
Survey of Pennsylvania 1915. Illustrated, 22 pp., 6x9 in., with 
large accompanying maps. 

“24th Annual Report of the Ontario Bureau of Mines, The 
Porcupine Gold Area,” by A. G. Burroughs. Printed by order 
of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario. Illustrated, 73 pp., 
6%x9% in. with insert map. 


“The Compressibility of Natural Gas at High Pressure,” by 
G. A. Burrell and I. W. Robertson. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 131, Petroleum Technology 
31. Illustrated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 


“The Production at Cobalt, Molybdenum, Nickel, Tin, Titan- 
ium, Tungsten, Radium, Uranium and Vanadium in 1914,” by 
Frank L. Hess, Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological 
Survey. Unillustrated, 23 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States 
During the Calendar Years 1913 and 1914.” Compiled by Albert 
H. Fay, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Techni- 
cal Paper 124. Unillustrated, 28 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Abstract of Current Decisions on Mines and Mining, 
Reported from May to December, 1915,” by J. W. Thompson, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 1138, 
Law Serial 6. Unillustrated, 124 pp., 6x9 in. 


“The Production of Cement, Lime, Clay Products, Stone and 
Other Structural Materials in Canada During the Calendar 
Year 1914.” Canada Department of Mines, Mines Branch. By 
John McLeish. Unillustrated, 60 pp., 64%x9% in. 


“Contributions to the PreCambrian Geology of North Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin,” by R. C. Allen and Lo ke) Barrett, 
Michigan Geological and Biological Survey, Publication 18, 
Geological Series 15. Illustrated, 189 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Manufacture of Gasoline and Benzine-Toluene from Petro- 
leum and Other Hydro-Carbons,” by W. F. Rittman, C. B. Dut- 
ton and E. W. Dean, with a bibliography compiled by M. S. 
Howard, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulle- 
tin 114, Petroleum Technology 29. Illustrated, 268 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Mineral Resources of Michigan with Statistical Tables of 
Production and Value of Mineral Products for 1914 and Prior 
Years with a Treatise on Michigan Copper Deposits,” by R. E. 
Hore. Prepared under the direction of R. C. Allen, Director of 
the Michigan Geological and Biological Survey. Publication 
19, Geological Series 16. Illustrated, 359 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Booklet. Keystone 
Railroad Signal Wire. Illustrated, 16 pp., 44%x7% in. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin H178B. 
“Type Y (Semi-Diesel) Oil Engine.” Tllustrated, 4 pp., 6x9 in. 
Bulletin H192C. “Type Y Oil Engines, Style V.” Tllustrated, 
8 pp., 6x9 in. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 
1632. “Centrifugal Pumps and Centrifugal Pumping Units” 
Tllustrated, 44 pp, 8x10% in. 

The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. Bulletin No. 120. 
“Multi-Stage Centrifugal Pumps.” TIllustrated, 20 pp., 7%x 
10 in. 

Myers-Whaley Co., 
“Shoveling Machines.” 
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Knoxville, Tenn. Catalog No. 6. 
Illustrated, 32 pp., 8%x10 in. 

Dodge Sales and Engineering Co., Mishawaka, Ind. Cata- 
log C16. “Power Transmission Machinery.” Illustrated, 614 
pp., 6x9 in. 
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Chicago, I1l.—The Chicago office of the Platt Iron Works, 
of Dayton, Ohio, has been removed to 1242 and 1243 Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago. John T. Shay is district manager. 
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Ralphton, Penn.—It is reported that C. B. Zimmerman, of 
Somerset has bought from Valentine C. Miller and others 
a tract of coal land adjacent to the operations of the Que- 
mahoning Coal Co. for something over $50,000. 


Chicago, I1l.—The Ball Engine Co. of Erie, Penn., is now 
being represented in the Chicago district by J. A. Garber. Mr. 
Garber is located at 1540 Monadnock Block, and is handling 
the steam shovel interests of the above named company. 


Wellsburg, W. Va.—The property of the Wellsburg Coal 
Co. was offered for sale at public auction at the Brooke 
County Court House, May 6. The highest bid was $98,700. 
This was not considered sufficient and the sale was postponeci 
for two weeks. 


Scranton, Penn.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. recently announced that in future it will offer prop- 
erty owners over coal mines the option of purchasing at 
reasonable prices the coal pillars under their property as a 
means of protection against caving. 


South Bethlehem, Penn.—With the lighting of 212 ovens of 
the Lehigh coke plant recently, there are now 424 ovens in 
operation with a daily capacity of 3,500 tons of coke all of 
which is purchased by the Bethlehem Steel Co. It is said 
that the demand for coke is so great that additional fur- 
naces will be built. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Court recently ruled that the office 
of mine inspector was a state office and an aspirant thereto 
need not necessarily reside in the district from which he 
is a candidate. Consequently, William Reid, though living 
in Scranton in the 2nd District, may remain a candidate for 
mine inspector for the 6th district. 


Boston, Mass.— The Consolidation Coastwise Co.’s steam 
collier ‘‘Charles F. Mayer,’ which has been engaged in coal 
carrying between New England ports and those on Chesa- 
peake Bay, has been sold to a New York concern. The identity 
of the new owners and the terms of the sale were with- 
held. The “Mayer” was built in 1883 and has a cargo ca- 
pacity of 1,600 tons. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
ordered a suspension of 30 days on the rate of $1 from Nelson- 
ville to Toledo on coal shipments, which the Hocking Valley 
Railway Co., sought to have enforced. The new rate was to 
become effective May 7. This is the second attempt of the 
Hocking Valley to increase the rate from 85 cents to $1, the 
first application having been withdrawn by the railroad com- 
pany before it was effective. 


Louisville, Ky. Representatives of operators and mine 
workers’ organizations in the western Kentucky field are 
still conferring on the matter of the wage scale but are no 
nearer agreement, apparently, than for the last week or more. 
Meetings are held from day to day at the Seelbach hotel, at 
which a joint committee, composed of three from each side, 
generally report failure to make progress. Two years ago 
negotiations continued until May 20. 

Washington, D. C.—The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces a competitive examination for mineral 
technologist open to men only. The duties of this position 
will be a study of the rarer mi eral industrics as to the oc- 
currence, mining, and preparation or treatment of the rarer 
minerals or materials containing the rarer metals and earths. 
Persons who meet the necessary requirements and desire this 
examination, should at once apply for Form 2118, stating the 
title of the examination desired, to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Braidwood, Tll—The Murphy-Linskey-Kasher Coal Co. is 
removing its Braidwood equipment to another shaft which it. 
opened at Pontiac, some three years ago. The cost of min- 
ing in this section and the competition of the coals coming 
from the southern part of the state finally made this operation 
an unprofitable proposition. The closing down of the Sham- 
rock mine, as it was familiarly known throughout the Wil- 
mington district, is significant because it keeps pace with thr 
rapid decline of the coal mining industry in Northeastern IIli- 
nois. Only one shipping mine and one small local develop- 
ment remains in Will County, which some 25 years ago was 


one of the leading coal producing counties in the entire 
state. 
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General Review 


Announcement of the new anthracite circular starts some 
activity in hard-coal circles. . Bituminous quiet but with an 
excellent undertone. Heavy shipping in Lake trade. Firm 
situation in Middle West particularly on the steam grades. 
Production Expanding. 


Anthracite—The final announcement of the increased cir- 
cular prices has released many orders, fixed a basis on which 
to negotiate business, and precipitated an increased activity in 
the trade. The new circular is of too recent date to formu- 
late an opinion as to its effect on the trade, but since the 
prices had been very accurately anticipated and already dis- 
counted in well informed quarters, no unusual developments 
are expected. It is a distinct relief to have the matter settled, 
since it has seriously interrupted business as is evidenced by 
the exceedingly low statement of anthracite shipments for 
April. Labor difficulties of all kinds both at the mines and 
in transportation circles, as for instance the seamen’s strike, 
are causing consumers to take protective measures to guard 
against the possibility of shortages, and stimulating some 
little buying for this purpose. Shipments to the Lake trade 
have been as low if not lower than at any time in the 
modern history of anthracite trade. Incipient labor troubles 
are interrupting operations slightly, but these are being 
slowly settled up. 


Bituminous—tThere is a slight stir in the soft coal situa- 
tion that would seem to indicate that the surplus stock is be- 
ing cleaned up, and may be the forerunner of an active de- 
mand to follow later. Industrial consumption is undoubtedly 
‘closely approaching the maximum, while interruptions to 
transportation are still general due to embargoes and strikes 
of various sorts. The labor question is also a constant 
source of trouble to operators; it is steadily becoming more 
and more evident that there is acute unrest in the ranks 
of the miners, and this promises to be a potent factor in the 
future course of the trade. However, the buying power of the 
market is sufficiently restricted at the moment to discourage 
any extensive speculation of any kind. The announcement 
of further restrictions on British fuel exports are noted with 
interest by American shippers who confidently expect a rapid 
expansion in our off-shore trade before the close of the 
current year. 


Lake Trade—In spite of the scarcity of vessels and the 
delayed opening of navigation, coal shipments to the North- 
west for the month of April established a new high record. 
The movement is heavier and the market generally, slightly 
stiffer, but there are evidences of a distinct undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction among the operating interests. An analysis of 
prices shows that they are definitely higher than in the past, 
but costs are also increased while operators are probably 
subconsciously affected by reports of extraordinary profits 
emanating from all industrial lines. The opening of Lake 
shipping has withdrawn Ohio coals that were being diverted 
eastward and the market in that direction has been further 
stiffened by an unexpectedly heavy bunker demand for Do- 
minion coal. The contract demand is especially active on the 
steam sizes, considerable business having already been con- 
cluded at firm prices. In the domestic trade the usual be- 
tween-seasons conditions prevail with dealers busy cleaning 
up their stocks. 


Middle West—The demand is light, the trade apparently 
marking time, but prices are firm, production is expanding, 
and an active business is anticipated when stocking begins. 
A little temporary activity has been created by unseasonably 
cool weather. The chief activity at the moment centers on 
screenings, prices on which are stiff. The Eastern coals are 
showing a better tone in this market, and the price situation 
will improve materially if consignment shipments are kept off 
the market. Arrivals by Lake for the month of April were 
considerably ahead of those for last year in spite of the in- 
different opening. There is much activity in negotiations on 
contract with prices ranging about 10c. above last year’s fig- 
ures. 


A, Year Ago—dApril anthracite makes a new record but 
the trade is slowing up notably. Heavy loading in foreign 
trade a feature of the bituminous market. Internal consump- 
‘ion continues low. Light movement in Lake trade. 


Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—wWar news is so confusing that it is 
little wonder that there is no equanimity of opinion. Prob- 
ably we are entering another phase of the war with, per- 
haps, some signs that we are coming nearer to the end of 
the struggle, and yet if the German terms are anything as 
published, peace is a long way off. Unquestionably, however, 
peace talk will gain rather than lose force from this time 
out. It will undoubtedly require, nevertheless, some aggres- 
sive forward movement and some important victory to 
induce the opposing forces seriously to consider peace. A 
state of war with Mexico would hardly affect general senti- 
ment. 


Iron Age—The placing of new contracts for upward of 
150,000 tons of shell steel in the form of blooms and rounds 
and negotiations for as much more war steel, including 50,000 
tons for Russia and Italy, are the chief developments of the 
week. Otherwise the steel trade has slowed down, as it has 
long needed to do. Steel companies which some weeks ago 
were turning away domestic business for this year seem to 
have reserved space for renewals of contracts with belligerent 
countries. Foreign and home consumers in some cases have 
virtually competed for the available steel, the highest price 
deciding which should get it. The United States Steel Corpor- 
ation for the third month in succession reports a new high 
record in unfilled orders. The total as of Apr. 30 was 9,829,551 
tons, an increase of 498,500 tons over the business booked at 
the end of March, and comparing with other months as fol- 
lows: February, 8,568,966; January, 7,922,767; December, 
7,806,220; November, 7,189,489; April, 1915, 4,162,244. 


Dry Goods Economist—Cessation of work from strikes and 
the rising of cost of production by the granting of higher 
wages have been important features of the week. In the 
leading cotton-mill centers in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
a raise of 10% has been granted, and similar concessions have 
been made in other New England centers, more than 100,000 
operatives participating. Strikes have occurred in silk mills 
and in woolen mills at various points. Of great importance, 
too, are the developments in the coat, suit and skirt industry 
in New York and vicinity. 

Bradstreet—Immense business, 
industry, more demand for money, remarkably good col- 
lections, heavy railway traffic and noteworthy strength in 
prices commingle with and, incidentally, seemingly outweigh 
such factors as disturbed international relations, evidences of 
friction in the field of labor, an irregular crop situation, and 
clear signs of high costs holding up some bulding projects 
without, however, reducing the total quantity of money 
expended for construction work. But after all, bank clear- 
ings, commercial mortality returns, expenditures for struc- 
tures, and even strikes, merely point to sustained superabund- 
ant activity in trade and industry. 


Dun—Various restraining influences, notably the unsettled 
state of labor, operate to limit business in some directions. 
Apart from the lines affected, activities are remarkably well 
sustained considering the extremely high costs, the general 
scarcity of raw materials and similar handicaps. Many man- 
ufacturers are months behind on shipments and endeavor to 
repress buying rather than encourage it. Commercial failures 
this week in the United States, are 332 against 336 last week, 
333 the preceding week and 429 the corresponding week last 
year. 

Building Permits—Returns received by Dun’s Review from 
88 leading cities in the United States indicate that permits 
were granted last month calling for the expenditure of $76,- 
927,860, a gain as compared with the $66,930,612 of the same 
period last year of 14.9% and of 11.8% over the cor- 
responding month in 1914. The total at New York City shows 
quite a sharp contraction, that center reporting $14,710,049, 
as against $16,324,257, a loss of 9.9%. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods shows an increase over the corresponding period of 
a year ago. The volume of road sales for both immediate 
and fall delivery is running well ahead of the same week 
last year. Merchants have visited the market in much 
larger numbers. Collections are normal. Prices on staple 
cotton and wool goods are very strong. 


extraordinary activity in 
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Pocahontas and New River dull; buyers not yet covered 
will await developments in marine transportation. Georges 
Creek in fair supply. Low-priced Pennsylvania grades offer- 
ing freely. Anthracite prospects good. 


Bituminous—The market on Pocahontas and New River 
continues to be seasonably quiet. Quotations are nominal 
at $2.85 f.o.b. Hampton Roads and practically all the agencies 
have surplus coal they would like to move. Coastwise ship- 
ments are light, aside from the usual packet steamers that 
load every week. ; 

Georges Creek is coming forward in comfortable supply and 
its shippers are among the few today at Philadelphia and 
New York who can undertake to furnish coal promptly in any 
quantity. Embargoes are again effective against shipments 
to this territory all-rail and labor difficulties with seamen are 
slowing up the movement of steamers and barges. No prices 
are being made, the output being applied almost exclusively 
to contract business. 

No particular change can be reported in the market for 
Pennsylvania coals. The higher-priced grades are being 
placed with no difficulty at maximum prices. Many of the 
operations are running on only 65 to 75% normal, the scarcity 
of miners still being the largest single factor. On the low- 
priced coals the market is extremely quiet. Buying power is 
enough less here to discourage speculation and practically 
the only offerings heard now are f.o.b. The Boston & Maine 
R.R. invited bids on 30,000 tons per month all-rail for June, 
July, August and September, but whether a purchase was 
made is not yet known. Another inquiry from the same buyer 
was for a price alongside Boston for 300,000 tons or so of 
water coal, but it is unlikely the necessary transportation 
could be arranged without some difficulty. All-rail movement 
is much improved, although coal emanating from the N. Y. C. 
R.R. is still excluded from most points on the N. Y., N. H. & 
1 Buy Syl a 


Anthracite—With the agreement reached at Pottsville, 
Penn., last week the coal trade is already settling down once 
more to something like normal. At this writing the new cir- 
cular is looked for any day, but retail dealers have pretty well 
discounted anything up to a 30@40c. advance over prices for 
the corresponding month last season. Some of the anthracite 
companies announced this week that new prices when made 
would be effective from May 1; i.e., invoices from that date 
would be corrected to the new circular... The public is being 
informed through the newspapers that retail prices will be 
reduced this week. 

The seamen’s strike is tieing up tugs and barges in all 
directions for days at a time and this is seriously affecting 
receipts at this end. . 

The rumor that hereafter May 1 rather than Apr. 1 will be 
the date for “opening prices” is meeting with a ready response 
from the trade in New England. Storage is not a matter that 
figures so much in this territory and most dealers would be 
glad of a breathing spell after the winter months before they 
are called upon to fill their storage for another year. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at the points 
designated, is quoted about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.. Js¢ sea» 92,00@0.00 $2.85@3.50.) a2 shee $1.30@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2,85@3.20 -3..15@3.35" Va 1.60@1.95 


Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River are $2.80@2.85, f.0.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., and $5.15@5.35 on cars at Providence 
and Boston, 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite demand slow. Brisk market expected following 
announcement of new prices. Bituminous conditions unsatis- 
factory. Spot market dull and good movement in contract 


coals. Labor situation serious and operators holding off on 
contracts, 


Anthracite—The anthracite market continues unsettled. 
Following the announcement of the new schedule of prices 
dealers look for a brisk demand for a short time, after which 
it is expected buying will fall off and the market will be dull 
until fall. Demand has been slow for the past two weeks, as 
dealers are holding off. Shippers who were not forced to let 
go, have been holding on in the hope of realizing better prices. 

The scarcity of labor at the mines promises to be a big 
factor next winter and shippers will try and induce dealers 
to stock up even more than usual during the summer. With 
most of the embargoes still in force and the marine engineers 
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on strike, water shipments are almost at a standstill in New 
York Harbor. Shipments to New England water points were 
considerably delayed. 

In New York Harbor the demand is slow. Dealers are not 
in the market except for immediate needs. Some orders are 
placed with the understanding that coal is to be billed at 
existing prices at time of delivery. Various rumors are 
abroad as to the new price schedule. Some of these called for 
an increase in the domestic sizes to go into effect on Sept. 1, 
while other rumors are that there will be an advance with a 
sliding scale until Sept. 1. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports, are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken..... 4°95" a oe 4. eee Beat? neste $3.55 $3.55@3.55: 
Mire. soccer 5.05 $5.05@5.05 Buck. - 2.75. 2.75@2.75 
Sioves ik .es 5.30 5.30@5.30 Rice, boiler, 
NG 5s), cee 6.35 5.35@5.35 barley... ey fees 4) 2.20@2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 


Bituminous—Conditions in the soft-coal market are any- 
thing but satisfactory. Demand has fallen off and prices are 
near the bottom mark. Shippers with free coal are having 
trouble to move it but there is a good movement on contracts. 
Embargoes are practically unchanged. 

Operations in the Somerset and Clearfield districts are 
being interfered with by labor troubles and similar condi- 
tions prevail in western Maryland. Then too, operators are 
having some trouble with miners who are particular about 
the work they are asked to do. The scarcity of labor is likely 
to play an important part in the coal situation for some time 
to come; even now there are many openings that are unable 
to produce more than half their quota of coal. Conditions 
have become such that operators are dubious about entering 
into more contracts and some of them have turned down good- 
sized contracts during the past two weeks. 

In New York Harbor there are few shippers who are not 


under embargo. There is an accumulation of coal but ship- 
pers are having difficulty in making deliveries on account of 
the tug-boat strike and towing rates have about tripled 
within the past two weeks. 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $1.95@2.05 


Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 
Clearficld: Medium...... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 .......... 1.45@1.55 
South, Forksss-e eee 3,20@3.50 S55... See eee 1.70@1.95 
Nanty Glo.. oie 3.10@3:. 20 Mr ee ee eee certs 1.55@1. 65 
Somerset County: Me- 

Git . ...- seek eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Quemahoning? 2 eerie + an ee eee 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
West Virginia Fairmont $ .......... 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.00@1.10 
Esirmont' mine-runt..e) ee ee 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .90@1.00 
Western Maryland 422...) 2 ene ee 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 

PHILADELPHIA 
New anthracite prices announced. Pea coal on sliding 
scale. Retail price cutters come together. More investiga- 


tions in sight. Bituminous quiet, with some few new orders. 
Prices little changed. 

Anthracite—With the new prices now out business may 
be expected to proceed with some vigor, although the amount 
of coal above ground is such that any real demand cannot be 
foreseen, except to take advantage of the rising circular from 
now until September. When the new wage agreement between 
the workers and operators was ratified at Pottsville it was 
supposed that the shippers would get back to active business, 
but such was not to be the case: There seemed to be so much 
difference of opinion between the operators as to prices that 
the circular was postponed from day to day. It was announced 
that all coal shipped during May would be billed at whatever 
rates were decided upon, but as this was a most unsatisfactory 
way of selling coal, practically no new business was recorded 
during the first days of the month. Certainly the public wants 
to know the cost before buying and under the circumstances 
the retailers have been helpless. Dealers’ yards were filled up 
tight on May 1 and now they cannot buy coal because it is 
impossible to sell it. 

This would have been an opportune time for a decision 
by the Dauphin County courts on the question of the new 
intra-state freight rates ordered by the Public Service Com- 
mission to take effect May 1. This might have accelerated 
the announcement of the new prices and brought the much 
discussed change of sizes to a climax. For instance, if the 
pea coal freight rate to Philadelphia is reduced to $1 as 
ordered by the commission, it is not improbable that the big 
coal interests would decide to mix, say 40%, of this size with 
chestnut so as to take the prepared coal rate of $1.30, which 
has been proposed by the commission to cover the larger 
sizes. 

Another matter which has recently been given consideration 
is to make the same mine price for coal shipped to all mar- 
kets. This is a serious question to the anthracite interests, as 
it would practically mean prohibitive prices to those parts of 
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the country where soft coal is used for domestic fuel, and 
anthracite is a luxury on account of the already high cost. 
Statistics show that the increased anthracite production of 
the past few years has all been absorbed by the increased 
population of the big cities where anthracite is used exclu- 
Sively. 

One gratifying feature of the present situation is that 
the retail dealers are giving every evidence of coming together 
on the price question. It begins to look now as if the price 
cutters would practically eliminate themselves by agreeing 
with all the other dealers to exact a fair profit for their coal. 
The present stand seems justified, if only because of the in- 
creasing labor costs; this is now a serious prohlem and is 
likely to grow more so in the next few months. 

The newspapers are beginning to take great interest in 
the question of prices and rumors are that if the retail prices 
are increased the coal commission will be asked to investigate. 

Prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for:line ship- 
ments and f.o.b. Port Richmond are as. follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
REGEN dc vee 06's s e's $3.60 $5.00 $2.40 $3.65 
BUG we vid je ow v0 327095. 10 1.80 2.90 
BROS 2 Pea ch are,’ ).0i0 07 «i 4.00 5.40 .90 1.80 
TOWER Ue coos ewes 4.05 5.45 i507, 1.30 





These prices with the exception of broken and buckwheat 
will increase 10c. each month until a maximum of 40c. per 
ton is reached on Sept. 1. Broken will remain at the same 
price as quoted. 


Bituminous—Consumers are beginning to place orders a 
little more freely. The demand is not in any great volume 
for strictly local consumption, but the slight stir seems to 
indicate that stocks are becoming depleted and buyers forced 
into the market. Large tonnages are being consumed by the 
industrial plants and this has been greatly augmented since 
many of the strikes have been adjusted and the plants mak- 
ing full time again. If it were not for the continued railroad 
restriction the trade would be busy. 

Labor conditions continue to hamper the filling of the 
orders and reports of short-time operations are general from 
all operators. Prices hold fairly strong, although in an occa- 
sional instance there have been slight reductions. The opin- 
ion still holds that as the summer wears on the price of coal 
will gradually move upward. 

Prices per gross ton at mines are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont gas, slack...... -95@1.00 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.40 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.10@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.20@1.30 Fairmont mine-run...... -95@1.05 
Fairmont slack........ He -90@1.00 

BALTIMORE 


Yards are well stocked. Labor unrest in some of the 
bituminous fields cause of uncertainty. 

Anthracite—Yards are generally heavily stocked. Most 
of the dealers had secured as much coal as possible in antici- 
pation of strike troubles, and not much of this has been 
moved as consumers would not take the fuel at winter rates. 

Bituminous—The bituminous trade is unsettled by strike 


troubles in the Pocahontas, Clearfield and Meyersdale regions 
though most of the disputes were settled after a few days. 
Outside of such cases of labor unrest, everything is dull, and 
most consumers are using surplus stocks. Contract call is 
light, and purchasing in the open market slow. Prices on 
better grades remained about the same as for several weeks, 
however, being quoted to the trade about as follows: Georges 
Creek Tyson, $1.65; Miller vein, $1.40; Quemahoning, $1.55; 


Somerset, $1.30; Freeport, $1.10; Fairmont gas, three-quarter, 
80 to 85c.; same, run-mine, 80c.; slack, 80c. 
HAMPTON ROADS 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 
Railroad Apr.8 Apr. 15 Apr. 22 Apr. 29 May 6 
Norfolk & Western... . 144,562 182,621 140,327 169,430 159,875 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 90,981 85,973 95,838 94,525 110,108 
WITOUIMET ce )cceieleic setcs os 74,198 83,228 59,157 57,675 58,846 
EEOERIS Teles i gibic ois 0 93 309,741 351,822 295,322 321,630 328,829 


SOU CUCCCCC C0 


Ocean Charters and Freights 


CITT TITHE TET TTT TTTMHEETEEEEEEMMETHATMAMMNE 
COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


No developments in rates from Hampton Roads can be 
reported this week. Bottoms are in short supply, but inquiry 
is also light, so that quotations are unchanged. $2.25@2.35 is 
about the range to Boston, with perhaps $1.90 the low charter 
to points like Providence and New Bedford. 


We 
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Troubles with seamen continue all along the coast. Trans- 
portation lines whether ‘small or large are affected in about 
the same way. In some cases compromises have been made, 
but the main issue seems still a long way from settlement. 

At New York the end of coal-strike talk is certain to cause 
a softening. in rates to points on Long Island Sound. $1 is 
still asked, but 75@80c. charters will probably be had within 
a fortnight. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Since last report another steamer was chartered in London 
to load coal at a United States port for a Lower Plate port, 
at $20.40 with 500 tons per day discharge, and other owners 
are holding at this figure, although it might be shaded. None 
of the other export coal charters consummated during the 
past week have been reported. There has been but little 
change in freight market conditions, and rates are quotable 
on about the following basis: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana.. sentea S400 bt00 7 Bermudacn. ccc ciawas > ..$5.00@6.00 
Cardenas or ‘Sagua. ae At: 6.25 about’ Vera. Cruz. i... .. 6.25 about 
Grenfuegoss..).82 222.268 G00G@6. 00M Laimpico. seas ens cae: - 6.25 about 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.25about Rio Janeiro........... 419 00@19.50 
SESALUCIA.. S Gendt ke TEL ADOUT EE ORUtORE lose cmiacste.e cca 119 .50@20.00 
Sta Thomas! ..ci) aces 6.50@7.00 Montevideo............20.40 about 
Barbados............... 7.25about  BuenosAires orLa Plata. .20.40 about 
Mangaton:. .s6.c ae. ee 7.00 about Rosario.. .«..20.40@21.60 
(ORTROROs |. ack ee 6.75@7.00% West Coast of Tealy. ....31.20@33.60 
SANtISGO 22s... sear ee 6.50@7.00 Barcelona**5, . . 30.00 about 
Guantanamo.. 6.50@7.00 Valparaiso or Callao. .17.00 about 
Demerara.. iG tee eee Marseilles. ee :.30.00@ 32.40 

* Dionsgnces paying - dockage dues. ** Spanish disse for acta of cargo. 

1 500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. + Net, 1,000 


tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Edna San Domingo 282 $5.50 ae . Italy 
: : itte- 
VIRGINIA more Porto Rico 582 
Jethou? Rio 2,781 $19.50! Rebecca M. 
Mendi* W.C. Italy 6,000? Walls Halifax 516 
H. Lund* Rio 2,563 19.001 
Bohannon Azores 579 14.00 ATLANTIC RANGE 
BALTIMORE Port River 
Inverkip W.C. Curtis* Plate 2,998 
So.Am. 2,8065 1 About. 2? Sublet. * d.w. * May- 
JA. June. ° Coke. © June. 

Hooper Valparaiso 1,321° 
PAL 
E H 
= eX y i 
: LAKE MARKETS i 
Baila caurcaeasgiitir rei cirasssstitiiiveirreesssroaviii inn eireesseietRcarteronarsaitasitererovesaaniiierantvcsatuanivina|srace acassvisait i vetnstieatinicad 

PITTSBURGH 
Market slightly improved. Lake shipments heavier. Cir- 


cular price more in evidence. 

The Pittsburgh district coal market has gained measur- 
ably in strength in the past week, although the situation is 
still far from being up to expectations. While prices are 
fairly good as compared with prices in the past, operators 
find that their costs are much higher, from a variety of causes, 
and regard present prices as on the whole decidedly unsatis- 
factory in the circumstances. 

Shipments in the Lake trade are gradually increasing, 
though they are far from heavy thus far. The chief diffi- 
culty is in securing Lake transportation, as the vessels are 
so anxious to move ore that they are generally disposed to 
make the up trip light, to save time. The boats are moving 
well, as the April ore shipments down the Lakes amount to 
1,658,411 tons, a new record for any April, and May is expected 
to break all records for that month, with at least 7,000,000 
tons, and possibly 8,000,000 tons. 

Best Youghiogheny gas coal for spot shipment is held 
rather firmly at $1.35, though there is occasional shading, 
while Pan Handle steam coal is fairly firm at $1.25, and the 
prompt market can be quoted at this range, which is 5e. 
above last week’s quotations. Slack is somewhat firmer de- 
spite the increased production due to Lake shipments, but 
it is not quotable higher than a week ago. We quote prompt 
coal as follows: Slack, $1@1.10; mine-run, $1.25@1.35; %-in., 
$1.35@1.45; 1%-in., $1.45@1.55, per net ton at mines, Pitts- 
burgh district. 

The circular price of $1.50 on mine-run for the year is be- 
ing more closely observed, there having been a number of rela- 
tively small sales at this figure. On really attractive con- 
tracts there is still some disposition to shade. 


BUFFALO 


Coal moving slowly. Anthracite still uncertain. Bitu- 
minous in good supply. 
Bituminous—Consumers are fairly well supplied and are 


not looking for labor difficulties sufficient to restrict ship- 
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ments. Prices are fairly strong. The coal from Ohio is now 
going to the Lakes and will not be much of a factor here 
again till the Lake demand slackens, 

The demand from the St. Lawrence Valley is heavier than 
usual, on account of so much of the Dominion coal being sold 
for bunker use. This has thrown the Canadian railroads in 
that territory on the market and Buffalo shippers are look- 
ing after it. The down-state trade is only fairly active, as 
most consumers are well supplied. Some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting coal to New England points and there 
are still reports of small manufacturing towns in that ter- 
ritory having to shut down for want of coal. 

Private contracting appears to have been heavy. Some 
shippers are holding their contracts to a minimum in expec- 
tation that prices will be high in fall and winter, mainly on 
account of car shortage. At present cars are plentiful but 
the bituminous miners are uneasy, often refusing to sign the 
wage scale and failing to work steadily. Many individual 
strikes occur in the Allegheny Valley. Following is the 
Pittsburgh schedule and other prices based upon it: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Lam 2 so hie ai dsenace eceiets pote et ie eee $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Threb-quarterni bos aurc vey eters 2.85 2 60 arr Be eee 
Mine Tur: sans set en tee BCREe Sete 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Blacle sets icin sta Gie mieten RANG Rie ee Reneteet 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—The movement is decidedly slow. Lake ship- 
ments are reduced as never before at this time of the year 
and the current month will probably show a surprisingly 
light Lake movement. Consumers are also uncertain about 
buying and orders are by fits and starts. 

The following is the continued winter price at wholesale 
for anthracite, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Buffalo: 


Gra tO see ce aso wis oi Ree $5.60 Chestnut “0..<..1stemee rene $6.10 
HES Reese ben eee 6.86 “P6al Won. ce ols eer 4.30 
StOVE WS hic. oe cb coe eee 5.85. Buckwheat: ccm ee 3.25 


An additional charge of 25c. a gross ton is made for put- 
ting coal on vessels. 
COLUMBUS 
Domestie trade quiet but there is considerable volume of 


steam business. Lake shipping becoming more active. Much 
contracting at satisfactory figures. 


The trade has been more active, due to increased demand 
for steam tonnage. Stocks accumulated prior to Apr. 1 are 
being gradually depleted and buying on the open market is 
now the rule. In addition there is considerable briskness in 
contracting, both for railroad fuel and manufacturing plants. 
The tone of the market is good and future prospects are con- 
sidered bright. 

As it is the between seasons period, there is little doing in 
domestic trade. Dealers are cleaning up in preparation for 
the stocking season. Retail stocks are at a low point and 
orders are being placed only when absolutely necessary; 
prices are well maintained. Pocahontas is fairly strong. 

The Lake trade is growing more active. Boats are very 
scarce and operators are having a difficult time in chart- 
ering bottoms. During the week ending May 5 the Hock- 
ing Valley docks at Toledo loaded approximately 144,000 tons 
for shipment to the Northwest. Lake prices are higher than 
those of last season. 

There is considerable contracting for steam tonnage and 
prices are about 20c. higher than last year; mine-run is at 
about $1.20 and three-quarter inch at $1.35 and even more. 
Some weakness has appeared in the small sizes, especially 
nut, pea and slack, due to the larger production from the 
West Virginia fields. 

The car question is not as bad as formerly, although a 
shortage is reported on many of the coal-carrying lines. The 
fact that the demurrage rules on Lake shipments became ef- 
fective May 1 is expected to relieve the car situation to a 
certain extent. 


Hock- Pom- East Heck- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... Egg............. $1,730 S1G0b9s. =. 
Inch anda quarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 
Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.40 1.30 Nut,peaandslack. .90 .90 .85 
Nut sear or 1 OC BAlSOL Pe ses Coar=2 slackainnms 7805 CrSUn 245 
CINCINNATI 


Improving demand though prices are weak in some quar- 
ters due to slow movement at the Lake ports. Poor car 
supply and shortage of labor continue to support the market. 


Difficulty in securing sufficient vessels to handle Lake coal 
has hampered the movement in that direction, resulting in 
torcing some cheap coal on this market, but all reports agree 
that the demand is better, both from steam and domestic 
purchasers. The better supply of screenings resulting from 
the increasing production of prepared grades for the Lake 
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trade is well taken at fair prices. Retail dealers are also ap- 
pearing in the market, both of spot coal and on contract; 
they have been able to pick up some bargains recently, in 
the shape of coal originally destined for the Lakes. The 
car situation has improved very little, if at all, the average 
supply hardly running as high as 60%, and this factor, to- 
gether with the shortage of labor, is certain to give the 
market a strong undertone. 


DETROIT 
Sales of steam coal continue in good volume. Domestic 
and anthracite arouse little interest. Shipments to Lake 
Superior large. 


Bituminous—In the steam-coal trade, buying continues in 
gratifying volume. Most of the inquiry centers around fine 
coal, nut, pea and slack leading at prices around 90c. to $1. 
There is a moderate demand for three-quarter lump, the price 
being maintained at about $1.25 and mine-run is about $1.05. 
Buying of domestic coal is light, though the weather has 
been cool. : 


Anthracite—Winter prices are continued on all sizes of an- 
thracite and consumers hesitate to buy at these figures. There 
is some demand for chestnut and stove is also being taken 
in small amounts. Conditions on transportation lines in 
the East hold back delivery. 


Lake Trade—Despite the difficulties experienced in work- 
ing vessels through heavy ice above St. Mary’s River, the vol- 
ume of coal shipments to Lake Superior ports in April, estab- 
lished a new record for the opening month of navigation. 
The statistical report for the canals shows a total movement 
of 606,398 tons, of which 100,800 was anthracite and 505,598 
was bituminous. This compares with 138,111 tons of anthra- 
cite and 149,455 tons of bituminous in April, 1915, and with 
39,244 tons of anthracite and 288,576 tons of bituminous in 
April, 1914. Shippers find it very difficult to get vessel ca- 
pacity for consignments to Lake Michigan and a rate as high 
as 60c. has been paid on small cargoes for delivery at 
Chicago. 

LOUISVILLE 

Steam coals scarce and high. Movement confined mostly to 
contracts. Retail stocking purchases begin. Western Ken- 
tuecky labor situation uncertain. 


Kentucky coals are showing most strength in the steam 
sizes, with nut and slack scarce and some western Kentucky 
operators crushing mine-run. The bulk of the business is on 
contracts. Immediate domestic requirements have disap- 
peared, although some stocking orders are being received. 
Labor conditions in the western Kentucky field are uncer- 
tain, depending upon negotiations which have dragged on for 
weeks with no very clear prospect for an agreement. 

Prices per long ton, f.o.b. mines, for eastern Kentucky 
grades are: Lump, $1.25@2; mine-run, $1@1.25; nut and slack, 
75@90c., and in some cases going as high as $1. Western 
Kentucky lump sells as low as $1 and prices are variable on 
the steam coals. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Curtailment in output seems to be following recent in- 


crease in production with reduction in shipments. Market 
fairly firm. ' 
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Some of the coke operators were surprised at the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co.’s announcement of a new wage scale, with an 
advance averaging close to 8%, to go into effect Monday, May 
8. While the Steel Corporation had announced late in April 
that there would be a general advance in its wages May 
1 it was thought in some quarters the advance would not 
extend to the coke region. There has been such a good 
supply of labor that there has been more or less overproduc- 
tion in the past few weeks, as compared with consumptive 
demand, resulting in a decline in prices to a level which oper- 
ators regard as quite out of line with the high prices of pig 
iron and steel products generally. 

The spot furnace coke market has been a shade firmer in 
the past week, with $2.25 as the minimum for any standard 
brands, and some quoted up to $2.40 or $2.50. Efforts were 
started some time ago to represent to operators the desir- 
ability of not drawing coke on Thursday and it seems there 
has now been some curtailment in consequence, with hopes 
entertained that there will in future be enough curtail- 
ment to prevent any coke being dumped on the market. 

Foundry coke has yielded to the lower prices ruling in the 
past few weeks on furnace coke, and some good brands are 
now available at $3.50, though two or three operators are 
still quoting the $3.75 price that represented the market until 
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very lately. There is no interest in either furnace or foun- 
dry coke on contract. We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.25@ 
2.40; contract, $2.50@3; prompt foundry, $3.50@38.75; con- 
tract, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 29 at 446,- 
220 tons, an increase of 38,920 tons, and shipments at 409,262 
tons, a decrease of 43,410 tons. 


Buffalo—The recovery of strength is not as rapid as was 
expected. There is a good degree of activity, but shippers 
do not quote prices any higher than formerly. It appears 
that prices were too high, as compared with coal and they 
may not go materially higher till coal advances. The coke 
regions are increasing the pay of the miners, as though the 
profits were still good. Quotations remain on the basis of 
$5.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $4.45 for 48-hr. 
furnace, $3.85 for high sulphur and $3.60 for stock. 


Chicago—The demand for all grades of coke is rampant, 
although no price changes have occurred. Sales seem to in- 
erease more readily thdn production expands. Phices per net 
ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as follows: Connellsville, $6.50; 
Wise County, $6.25 to $6.50; Byproduct Foundry, $6.25 to $6.50; 
Byproduct Domestic, $4.50; Gas House, $4.50 to $4.60. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Trading light but conditions satisfactory. Screenings soar- 
ing to top-notch prices. Some evidences of domestic buying 
for stocking purposes. 


Bae 
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Trade conditions are generally satisfactory despite con- 
tinued light demand during the week. Signs here and there 
indicate that production is broadening out, and with the near 
approach of the stocking season it is anticipated that a revival 
in domestic buying will occur. Increased tonnage has been 
hoisted at Indiana and Illinois mines, owing to the appearance 
of orders from the retail trade, and many domestic orders 
have been booked for future delivery. 

Prices are being maintained at firm levels. Small steam 
sizes continue in the greatest demand. Spot screenings are 
stiff in price, with the coarser steam sizes well taken for 
current shipment, owing to storage piles becoming exhausted. 
Northwestern market conditions are steady without any no- 
ticeable features. Notwithstanding the demand for Eastern 
coals is quiet, smokeless grades show a better tone. Over- 
shipments are not so much in evidence so that there are less 
price concessions, and if Eastern consignment coal is kept 


off Western markets the price situation for these grades 


should materially improve. 

More or less discussion has occurred regarding future 
prices for anthracite. Interests here representing Eastern 
shippers have been informed that they should continue to 
sell anthracite to retailers at the full winter circular. Asa 
result the anthracite market is very quiet, and it will be some 
time before storage movement begins. Lake movement dur- 
ing April, which commenced inauspiciously, was heavier this 
year than in April of last year. Signing of contracts still con- 
tinues with avidity, mostly for steam sizes, prices averaging 
about 10c. above last season. 

CHICAGO 

Chicago market quiet except the demand for steam coals 
which is brisk at high prices. Domestic shipments prac- 
tically nothing and eastern coals still spotty. 


Williamson County coal is moving comparatively well with 
the exception of 6-in. lump. Fine coal is moving freely at 
from 95c. to $1.05, with the coarse sizes piling up at the mines 
unsold. The same conditions prevail at the Franklin County 
mines to a lesser degree, operations there averaging about 
three days a week. In order to satisfy the demand some oper- 
ators are making 3-in. screenings, which have been sold at the 
maximum figure. Saline County domestic sizes are weak, 
while fine coal is moved as fast as it is screened. 

Springfield grades are moving at about the same ratio as 
Southern Illinois coals, the mines averaging two to three 
days per week. Mine-run is in fair demand at $1.15, and some 
domestic lump has been shipped on coarse steam orders. 

In the Indiana market some ordering by retailers has 
occurred owing to cold and damp weather. The steam trade 
is very satisfactory with am increased demand from industrial 
centers. Clinton and Knox County screenings are readily sold 
as high as $1.10. 

Some inferior grades of mine-run smokeless have sold 
down as low as $1.10 per ton while the better grades have 
brought around $1.35. The market has not been oversup- 
plied due to the better demand in the East. Numerous con- 
cessions have been made to move lump and egg below the 
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circular moving at 
$1.40. 

Kentucky quotations show the usual wide 
little activity indicated in this market. 

No buying has occurred in the anthracite market except a 
few orders placed by retailers to satisfy the demands of 
householders. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 


ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


price of $1.70. Little splint lump is 


range, with 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Iranklin Co. Springfield Carterville Clinton 


Daminisee). 7 ps Ot 45 dt 35@1.40 $1. See 45 $1.40@1.50 $1.50 
Steam lump ; 1.25@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.35@1.40 
23 and 3-in. 

imp... Pht 1.35 
1}-in. lump. ase i. Bs as 1.25 
Boot... 1.35@1.45- 1.25@i1'3b o 1, 35@1. 45 1.40@1.50 1.25 
INE See ees. 2 1.35@1.45 1.25@1.35 1.40@1.50 Lae 
No.lwashed 1.45@1.50 aude 1.35@1 50 aoe 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 .90@1.00 
No. 1 nut.. 1.45 ee Cpa 
No. 2 nut.. Lesh Aras 26 atti ee 
Mine-run.. . 125 1.15 1 25 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 
Screenings.. 1.00@1.10 .95@1.00 1.00@1.05 .95@1.05 -95@1 00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 


& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 


Lump...... $1.35@1.50 $1.25@2.00 $1.35@1.60 $1.25@1.60 $1.70@1.75 
lj-in.lump. 1.45@1.50 kok 4 e's noe 1.40@1.50 
[Dieta eee 1.30 1.25@1.90 1.35@1.60 1.25@1.60 1.60@1.70 
Nate. 1.35 1.15@1.60 1.35@1.45 1.25@1.45.... 

No. 1 nut 1.35@1.45 Beso ae a! 

No. 2 nut 1.35 tS ron OF 5) acs 
Mine-run 1.25 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.10@1 25 1.25 
Screenings... 1 00@1.10 .95@1.00 by se aaah earn 


KANSAS CITY 

Owing to the strikes in the Kansas district, the prices 
are now very firm: There is still a constant cry for mill and 
slack, with prices at $1.65 and $1.75. Domestic coal has had 
no demand for some time, and the shortage of steam coal is 
of course becoming more and more serious. Car shortage, es- 
pecially on the Missouri Pacific, is having its effect on the 
market, also, although as yet there is nothing of grave im- 
portance. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS= 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 

The shipments of anthracite for April, 1916, as reported to 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information at Wilkes-Barre, show 
a sharp decline as compared with the preceding month of 
this year and with April, 1915. The quantity shipped last 
month amounted to 4,528,784 tons, a decrease of 1,598,567 
tons, or 26 per cent. aS compared with March, when the 
shipments were 6,127,351 tons. Compared with April, 1915, 
when the shipments were 6,655,625 tons, the record for last 
month shows a decrease of 2,126,841 tons, or 31 per cent. The 
April shipments for 1916 were the smallest for that month 
in any April since 1901, with the two exceptions of 1906 
and i912, when there were suspensions pending the renewal 
of the wage agreements. Uncertainty as to prices which 
might obtain after the establishment of a new wage agree- 
ment to take the place of the one which expired Mar. 31, 
is assigned as the principal cause of the reduced production. 

Anthracite shipments for April and the first four months 
of 1915-16 were as follows: 





Ped 











April 4 Months-— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 

Phila. & Reading........, 854,005 - 1,121,959 4,272,430 3,597,874 
Lehigh Valley....:...... 797,400 1,303,119 3,814,742 4,038,489 
Wsrige bus bs.Of Ns, dic, ares 465,095 779,356 2,269,114 2,439,902 
Del. Lack. & West....... 561,301 977,948 3,324,668 2,828,664 
Daledc EUGSON wae ec ts 575,786 642,913 2,302,523 2,428,790 
Pennsylvania. ..%.2-->- > 381,505 647,395 2,108,590 2,014,992 
ld eth coe Nnne Gok et 572,843 737,548 2,681,251 2,443,688 
Ont. & Western......... 150,543 215,963 664,417 688,842 
Lehigh & New Eng...... *170,306 169,424 799,056 433,191 

4,528,784 6,655,625 22,236,791 20,914,432 


* Bxclusive of 62.398 tons delivered to the C. R. R. of N. J. at Hauto. 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for March and 
the first three months of last year and this year were as fol- 
lows, in short tons: 

















— March— ——tThree Months 

Coal 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Tidewater, foreign....... 190,818 247,353 387,443 673,168 
Tidewater, coastwise.... . 310,353 320,028 835,922 971,496 
LIGIMESUIGs sive c's occa oan 1,403,581 2,191,146 4,189,346 6,391,985 

Coke : 
Tidewater, foreign....... 327 5,400 1,837 15,226 
Domestic.... - - Pee 70,797 188,352 208,087 508,929 

Total.. 1,975,876 2,952,279 5,622,635 8,560,804 
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Delaware @ Wudsom Co. 


This company reports, in part, for the year ended Dec. 31, 


1915 as follows: 
PRODUCTION, REVENUES AND EXPENSES 





Year Coal Mined *Revenues +Expenses Net Revenues 
UE ANB AS 5 he 8 hs 8,100,767 tons $15,860,676.65 $14,616,705.70 $1,243,970.95 
1904 ye eee eee 7,400,695 tons 15,517,041.94 14,553,052,.94 963,989.00 

Increase...... 700,072 tons $343,634.71 $63,652.76 $279,981.95 


* Excluding dividends received from stock of coal companies owned. 
t+ Excluding taxes. 
INCOME ACCOUNT, YEARS ENDED DEC. 381 
Increase (+), 
or decrease (—) 
+$343,634.71 


1915 1914 
$15,860,676.65 $15,517,041.94 


Coal Mining Dept.: 
Gross TEVONUES.\ seis ps cee Se 











Gross expenses. facies ea slee es 14,616,705.70 14,553,052.94 +63,652.76 

Net revenueS.,....000+0+--:.-- 9$1,243,970.95 $963,989.00 +279,981.95 

Taxes, HCGrucd ase eine cieleleaeee 467,932.98 323,102.21 +144,830.77 

Operating income............. $776,037.97 $640,886.79 +135,151.18 
Other Income: 

Dividends and interest......... 704,762.42 717,068.64 —12,306.22 


Gross income, Coal Department.  $1,480,800.39" $1,357,955.43 -+$122,844.96 
Dividends—A dividend was declared on Dec. 29, 1915, to be 
paid out of the accumulated surplus, up n the outstanding 
$42,503,000 of capital stock, at the rate of 9%, amounting in 
the aggregate to $3,825,270, payable during 1916, as follows: 
Two and one-quarter per cent. to stockholders of record 
on Feb. 26, 1916, payable on Mar. 20, 1916; 

Two and one-quarter per cent. to stockholders of record 
on May 27, 1916, payable on June 20, 1916; 

Two and one-quarter per cent. to stockholders of record 
on Aug. 28, 1916, payable on Sept. 20, 1916; 

Two and one-quarter per cent. to stockholders of record 
on Nov. 27, 1916, payable on Dec. 20, 1916. 

Three separate strikes during the year caused temporary 
idleness at one or more collieries, the total loss being equiva- 
lent to closing one colliery for 62 hr. or 6 8-9 working 
days. This compares with 4 6-9 days lost in 1914. The 
idle time in both years would have been avoided had the 
employees continued to work and permitted the differences 
to be adjusted in the orderly manner provided by agreement. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, which has final juris- 
diction of the question, has held unconstitutional the state 
tax of two and one-half per cent. of the value of anthracite 
when prepared for market, imposed on and after June 28, 
1918, the validity of which was in litigation when the report 
for last year was submitted. The question directly decided 
was as to the validity of the Rooney Act, which was super- 
seded on June 1, 1915, by the Dawson Act, of similar tenor 
and effect. Although the constitutionality of the latter was 
not directly in issue, the same objection, that the tax applied 
to one kind of coal produced in the state, anthracite, and 
not to another kind, bituminous coal, applies equally to the 
Dawson Act, which is plainly, therefore, equally unconsti- 
tutional. 

Several mining machines, for cutting coal in thin veins, 
where ordinary methods of mining make the cost practically 
prohibitive, were installed. Although similar machines have 
long been used in the bituminous coal fields, and more than 
one-half of their current output is the product of machine 
mining, it is only within the last four years that machinery 
capable of satisfactory results in anthracite mining has been 
developed. 

The workmen’s compensation Act of Pennsylvania, which 
became effective on Jan. 1, 1916, provides compensation at 
fixed rates for mining employees injured in the performance 
of their duties and, in cases of fatal accidents, for the de- 
pendents of those killed. This company is complying with 
the Act, which, it is estimated, will add not less than $350,- 
000 to the annual expenses of your coal Department. This 
is practically an increase in wages, as the occupational haz- 
ards have affected all negotiations and arrangements by 
which rates of wages have been determined. 

The agreement with employees, which took effect on Apr. 1 
1912, will terminate on Mar. 31, 1916, and ten demands, as 
to future wages and terms of employment, have been pre- 
sented by mine employees. 

Estimates show that acquiescence in the demand for an 
increase of 20% in wages rates would alone add about $23,- 


000,000 to the cost of producing the annual output of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite. This sum could not be taken from profits, 
for, according to the data for 1909 compiled by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, the whole difference between the 
annual value of the output ($148,957,894) and the cost of 
production ($134,245,600, not including in the latter any al- 
lowance for depletion of supply or any return upon the in- 
vestment, was $14,712,294. Moreover, if this $14,712,294 be 
diminished by an allowance of 5c. per ton of coal produced 
for the depletion of the supply in the ground (72,215.273 tons 
at 5c. = $3,610,764), there is left only $11,101,530 as the high- 
est possible return to $246,713,318 of capital which the Bu- 
reau of the Census states as the amount of the investment 
in anthracite producing property. This would be a return at 
the rate of approximately 44%% per annum. 

General Remarks—The conditions of the year 1915 have no 
parallel in history. The unprecedented conflict of arms that 
absorbed the energies of so large a portion of the world has 
made this country, at least temporarily, a source of supply 
for capital and commodities to which other peoples, especially 
the belligerents, have eagerly resorted. Purchases of commo- 
dities for export upon a large scale and at ascending prices 
have given stimulus not only to the industries directly 
affected but indirectly to many others. 


BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 


Assets 1915 1914 Liabilities 1915 1914 
Unmined coal Capital stock. $42,503,000 $42,503,000 
owned and Bonds > 2eueecs 76,278,625 62,320,000 
[™ controlled.. $14,272,695 $14,667,663 Loanspayable 2,703,534 3,018,534 
Advances on Int., divs., etc., 
unmined accured.... 1,584,205 1,401,971 
GORLe. ... cate 268,653 301,827 Interest, divs. 
Real estate... 2,406,984 785,575 and bonds 
Road and equip.— due, not yet 
D.&H.Co. 68,317,762 68,995,852 collected... 218,826 222,261 
Canadian Accrued taxes. 151,330 135,066 
lines... . €,464,030 6,464,030 Spec. reserve 
Marine equip- fund accts... 10,743 10,408 
ja'ment...... 4,286 4,936 Audited vouch- 
Coal dept. ers and pay 
Equip... se 1,342,319 1,356,144 rolls cree 2,791,008 2,799,549 
Coal handling Other accounts 
storage payable.... 722,685 476,610 
plants... 72,099 68,066 Additions to 
Stocks and property 
bonds...... a28,544,318 28,102,890 prior to 
(Csi) See 2 2,504,949 1,988,246 June 30, 
Fire insurance 1907 through 
eae [eee 20 543,542 472,740 Ince.<ssanee 6,839,487 6,839,487 
Spec. reserve Profit and loss 20,711,152 18,773,318 
MINS 5. 10,743 10,408 
Equip. trust 
(iets ae 2,654,231 1,909,061 
Special depos- 
its......... b14,349,001 1,055,378 
Supplies on 
thand). .... 1,937,160 2,717,942 
Bills and accts. 
ROG! sae 5,011,339 4,534,927 
Adv., new 
RINGS S> cee 5,810,485 5,084,519 
otal .. 1.8 $154,514,595$138,500,204 Total...... 154,514,595 138,500,204 


a The total par value of stocks owned in 1915 was $27,371,774, against 
$27,327,074 in 1914 (value as per balance sheet) in 1915, $23,419,521; par'value of 
bonds, $5,350,716 in 1915 (value as per balance sheet). ] 

_b Includes $862,093 unexpected balance from proceeds of bonds deposited 
with trustee to defray cost of authorized additions and betterments and 
$13,476,350 proceeds from sale of 5% 20-year convertible gold bonds. 

Note—For previous annual report of the company, see 
Vol. 6, p. 410. : 

Island Creek Coal Co.—The earnings of this company for 
the past two years compare as follows: 


Cal. Net Net Other Pref. Com. Reserve _ Balance, 
Year Earns. Profits Income Divs. Divs. Fund Sur. or def. 
1Olb% $907,022 $818 S7Iee aes $299,124 $236,977 $128,619 sr. $154,151 
1914.. 1,008,387 938,908 $4,245 298,872 562,711 119,672 def. 38,102 


Consolidation Coal Co., Md.—The New York Stock Exchange 
has admitted to list $8,000,000 capital stock, on official notice 
of issuance, $7,980,000 in exchange for 2-year 7% convertible 
debenture bonds and $20,000 payment in full, making the total 
amount authorized to be listed $39,190,500. 

Marmet Coal Co.—The report of receivers Charles W. Poy- 
sell and Edward Marmet, of the Marmet Coal Co., showing 
the operation of the company for the period between July 
1, 1915, and Feb. 29, 1916, indicated a loss of $14,204.70 for 
that period. October was the only month of the period in 
which operations were not at a loss. The total liabilities of 
the company are fixed at $474,933.48. 
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GS iii is fine coupled with self-criticism and 






a 


humility is fine—especially if it dwells in our prin- 

ciples and not in our demeanor. But self-esteem 
that holds the head high and narrows the vision never 
picks up anything; modesty, keeping his head low, 
sees all and gathers the pearls along the way. Gazing 
at the moon is one good way to fall into the gutter. 
Self-esteem is less ashamed of being ignorant than of 
being instructed. The man who overvalues himself 
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Illustration reprinted from ‘‘Power” 


will undervalue others, and he that undervalues others 
will oppress them. We should talk more about our 
cause and less about ourselves. A hundred arts and 
sciences are as nothing compared to the ability to 
seize opportunity. Don’t be your own looking-glass, 
your own trumpet and your own biographer. And 
don’t fail to notice that the artist who drew this car- 
toon made a mistake—Opportunity is bald behind; you 
can grab her forelock, but never catch her from the rear. 
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Increasing the Lubricator 
Capacity 
By DaniEL McKay* 


The accompanying illustration shows a method of 
increasing the capacity of lubricators for steam engines. 
This drawing is, of course, not made to scale but is 
merely to show the manner in which the various parts 
are connected up. 

A large number of engines at the mines have no 
means for automatically feeding cylinder oil to the valve 
chest, being supplied only with the ordinary sight-feed 
lubricator. This method of oil feeding is quite reliable, 
but requires close attention lest the lubricator should 
run empty, whereupon the cylinder and valves run dry. 

The appliance illustrated overcomes this, since it can 
be made of almost any capacity. The oil reservoir B 


A= Sight-Feed Lubricator 

B = Oi/ Reservoir(6or8'WI Pipe) 

C = Drain from Feservoir with Valve 

D= oe, one to keservolr 
Ce"? 

E= sion 5 Gnecon to Lubricator 

F =Angle Valve between Lubricator 
and keservoir (¥" Pipe) 


G=/’ Tee with Plug tor Filling,and Corr. 
to Drain of Lubricator. %8"and Supply é 2 
Pipe trom Feservoir 


H = Meter Supply Pipe to lowest wy. 


7+ of Féservoir 
1]! = Brass-Screw Unions 
Ju'= Caps on Reservoir 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF AUXILIARY OIL 
RESERVOIR 


is made by tightly capping the ends ‘of a piece of 6- or 
8-in. wrought-iron pipe. This reservoir may be placed 
anywhere below the engine cylinder, but preferably beside 
the exhaust pipe so as to keep the oil warm. A 1-in. 
drain pipe is placed at C. This is provided with a valve. 
A 1-in. hole is next tapped in the top at the end opposite 
the drain pipe as shown at K and a 1-in. pipe carried up 
to near the sight-feed lubricator, and the tee G screwed 
on the top, the opening looking up being filled with 
a plug. A %%-in. connection is then carried from the 
side opening of the tee to the lubricator A. This con- 
nection is controlled by the angle valve F at the base 
of the lubricator. This 3£-in. connection is made to 
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the drain of the lubricator and completes this part of 
the apparatus. 

A %-in. hole is then tapped into the steam pipe near 
the lubricator steam connection and a 1%-in. pipe 
is carried down to the hole LZ in the oil reservoir. The 
%%-in. angle valve D and the union J should be included 
in this pipe. Within the oil reservoir the vertical Yp-in. 
pipe is screwed into an L and a piece of 14-in. pipe 
H extending nearly to the opposite end of the oil 
reservoir is screwed into this L. 

The operation of this device is simple. Assuming that 
the sight-feed lubricator is full of oil and in operation 
and the reservoir B is empty, the valve F is closed, the 
valve D closed and the 1-in. drain valve on the reservoir 
is closed. Remove the plug from the 1-in. tee and fill 
the reservoir with cylinder oil, returning the plug to 
its place. Close the sight-feed valve, close the water 
valve, open the valve F and the sight-feed regulating 
valve and the oil will feed exactly as if it all came 
from the lubricator A. 

If this device is properly connected up, it will give 
entire satisfaction, as I have employed it successfully. 
While it may not seem to be a labor and money saver 
it really is, because it gives a continuous feed until 
empty with the regularity for which a good lubricator 
is noted, thus avoiding the chance of the piston and 
valves running without oil if the attendant is not on 
the spot exactly when the lubricator chamber becomes 
empty. With the ordinary arrangement this is frequently 
the case. Also in most plants a small amount of oil 
is wasted each time the lubricator is filled. 

With this apparatus when the reservoir is emptied of 
oil, which is indicated when the water shows in the gage 
glass of the lubricator A, the valve F’ should be closed, 
the valve M opened and the oil in the lubricator will 
feed continuously while the reservoir is being refilled. 
The valve D should then be closed and C opened, drain- 
ing the water from the reservoir, which should then 
be refilled and regulated as before. 

I know from experience that this device is successful, 
and a benefit to the engine to which it is applied, as: 
well as a help to the engineer who operates it. 

MimeeCar Wheels 


By C. W. CrawFrorp* 


Increases of traffic demand improved methods. Com- 
plaints are being made by coal-mine operators concerning 
the types of mine-car wheels. Such wheels have always 
been made similar to those of the railroads, in regard 
to the depth of the flanges. However, the mine tracks. 
are not laid with the same accuracy and permanence as. 
those of the railroads, and in consequence the cars are 
addicted to jumping the track, with inconvenient results. 

It is now suggested that the flanges should be made 
deeper to insure a safer grip on the rails. The wheel 
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base of mine cars is necessarily short in order to 
pass the short curves, and this admits of more or less 
rocking motion, which, together with unevenness of 
track, causes the wheels to rise above the rails, at times 
sufficient to allow the flange to pass over. Therefore it 
is reasoned that the flanges ought to be enough deeper 
to prevent such straddling. The usual depth of the 
flanges is about 114 in., sometimes less. It is now 
believed they ought to be 11% or 15 in. 

This opinion confirms my own idea that the flanges of 
all mine-car wheels should be at least 114 in. 

Efficiency and Results in 
Coal Mining 

Much can be said on the subject of efficiency in mining, 
so it is best to divide it into the different operations. 
First comes inspection. Care must be taken to make 
the daily mine examination thorough. The morning 
inspection must not be hurried through, but should be 
commenced early, so it can be finished and the board 
marked in order to allow the men to reach their working 
places by starting time. 

Next comes undercutting the coal, which operation 
should be done as soon as the place is cleaned up. 
There should be no waiting for the machine, for the 
miner’s work should be so regulated that he will not 
have more than one place at a time to clean up. The 
places should be cut according to centers, leaving as 
little bottom as possible. Each machine runner should 
be capable of handling his cutter and should carry some 
of the responsibility of roof conditions, ventilation, track 
maintenance and posting. 

The next operation, loading the coal after the place 
has been blasted, is important. A great deal of time is 
lost here, for when a man has coal, he should be given 
cars as fast as they are needed. He should not be made 
to wait, for where there is waiting there can be no 
efficiency. The coal also should be cleaned as much as 
possible while being loaded. Cars should be loaded full, 
corners filled up and suitable topping put on, for it does 
not take any longer to handle a full car than one 
only partly loaded, although it amounts to dollars in a 
month’s run. 

Handling the cars is an important factor in securing 
efficiency. Drivers should have a certain number of 
loaders, good mules, good track filled in level with the 
ties so the mules can secure a foothold, grades eliminated 
as much as possible, cars kept oiled, sprags kept handy, 
and water, mud and coal kept off the tracks. On the 
main haulage roads the track should be kept clean and 
dry, and a bad joint or piece of track should be repaired 
as soon as noticed, for a small delay often upsets a whole 
system for a day. 


ENTRIES SHOULD BE oF PrRoPER HEIGHT 


Where cars rub the roof and coal is brushed off, the 
roof should be shot. Water must be kept off the tracks, 
for it blocks the sand pipes on the locomotives, besides 
doing further damage and causing other delays. A 
supply of good clean sand should be kept handy for 
the locomotives at all times. 

The shaft bottom should be in shape to handle coal 
without delays, well lighted, kept clean and dry, graded 
so all unnecessary pushing is avoided and afford room 
for plenty of empty and loaded cars. All cars should 
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be repaired as quickly as possible, or they may get in 
such shape that it will be impossible to bring a trip to 
the bottom without numerous delays. 

Mining machinery must be kept in repair and the 
motors able to operate a full day without breaking down. 
Cutting machines should be kept in first-class shape, 
so that there is no occasion for a section of the mine 
to close down on their account. Pumps must be taken care 
of properly and kept running if the workings are to 
be kept dry. 

In order to obtain the required efficiency from ma- 
chinery, supplies must be kept on hand and used when 
and where needed. It is a bad policy to allow an 
expensive piece of machinery to depreciate for want of 
a few supplies. 

The most important matter in mining is the business 
of overseeing. This consists of getting the men busy 
and the coal moving at the starting time. An able 
manager will get the biggest half of the day’s work done 
in the morning, and do what he has to do “now” and 
do it right. He will not rush just one section of the 
mine at a time, but push them all at once. 


Reducing Trouble on Plames 
By JosepH P. Linnry* 


Many mines have one or more rope planes where much 
trouble has been experienced through cars becoming un- 
coupled or their couplings breaking, allowing the cars to 
run away down the plane. This often results in their 


_being damaged, as well as the tracks being injured. Some- 


times also such runaways result in accidents to employees. 
On tracing this difficulty, it will generally be found that 
breakage and uncoupling are due to a level or practically 





ARRANGEMENT OF AUXILIARY RAIL ON FLAT PuLACE 
IN THE PLANE 


level spot in the plane, where the cars bump together 
and either become detached from each other or start over 
the next grade with a sharp jerk which breaks the coup- 
ling. The car that causes this trouble is usually called a 
stiff car, but on investigation it will be found to have a 
flat spot in the wheel, or is what is called “a flat wheeler.” 
The thing to do is to make this wheel turn when it comes 
to the level place on the plane. This can be done as shown 
in the accompanying drawing. 

The tread of the wheel being much wider than the rail, 
the flat spot is worn only part way across the tread as 
shown. Along the level spot on the plane a T-rail is 
placed alongside the track rail with one flange cut off in 
order to let the ball come close to the main rail. When 
the cars come in contact with it, the tread of the wheel 
bears on the outside rail, causing it to turn, and not allow- 
ing the cars to bump together. 
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SY NOPSIS5—In order that machine operation 
may be a success much planning must be done 
before the cutters begin their work. Certain pre- 
cautions should also be observed, both by machine 
runners and helpers. With proper care machine 
operation is vastly safer than solid mining. 





Machine mining can no longer be considered as being 
in its infancy—at least so far as the profitable produc- 
tion of anthracite from otherwise unminable beds is 
concerned. It is consequently incumbent upon all en- 
gaged in this class of work to become familiar with 
machine operations and methods in order to secure high 
efficiency, large tonnage and reduced cost of production. 
These results should be obtained, however, while making 
the safety of all those concerned either directly or indi- 
rectly the first consideration. Simultaneously, the thin- 
ner coal beds should be made to yield a tonnage at least 
equal to that of the thicker measures worked by other 
methods. 

Before pointing out the dangers attending this method 
of mining, which by actual fact and figures can be shown 
to be small as compared with other methods, I desire 
to call attention to a few essential factors that must 
always be considered and decided upon before the 
machine operator is out of his bed. I refer to the activi- 
ties of the fireboss, who makes an examination of an 
extensive district where machine mining is followed ex- 
clusively. This official should not only examine for gas 
and bad roof and general conditions, but observe and 
exercise good judgment as to where the several machines 
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should be sent in order to keep all the men working at 
the same time and avoid the mistake of directing the ma- 
chines to places that do not really require them. It 
may be readily seen that much confusion and possible 
accidents may result from directing a machine to proceed 
into a place where a motor is coming out. 

The transportation of machines from working place to 
working place and from one gangway to another, at the 
same time avoiding danger of collision with the empty or 
loaded cars, can be accomplished by means of cutoffs. 
These should be located at such points as will enable a 
machine to cross from gangway to airway without re- 
quiring it to traverse the entire length of the gangway 
in order to enter the airway. 

These cutoffs from gangway to airway and also from 
one section to another, allowing a chamber from one sec- 
tion to break through to the next set of gangways and 
airways, are not only essential from the standpoint of 
safety, but are also necessary from considerations of 
time-saving and efficiency. This is because the machines 


do not have to wait along the road until the movement . 


of loaded or empty cars, which often requires considerable 
time to clear the road, has taken place. 

When the machine arrives at the face, during the proc- 
ess of unloading it often happens that an obstruction in 
the bottom or floor is encountered. The careful machine 
runner will then shut off the power and jack the machine 
up, allowing it to pass over the obstruction. If he fails 
to do this one of two things frequently happens—either 
the machine overcomes the obstruction or the obstruc- 
tion moves the machine. In the latter case the machine 
has no definite direction in which to move, and may 
jump backward or to one side or the other. The machine 
operator’s feet and legs may be thus injured by the sud- 
den movement. 
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In making a sumping cut and also in moving across 
the face, some machine helpers have formed the habit 
of taking a position in line with the jack and chain pull. 
If the jack is displaced, they are in a fair way to receive 
the full force of the blow. It is no more necessary for 
them to assume this position than for a woodchopper to 
stand in line with a falling tree. 

Gaging the picks in the cutter chain is an important 
operation. When the picks are out of gage or extend out 
farther than the required distance, they not only in- 
erease the load on the machine, but if these protruding 
points, one here and another there along the entire length 
of the chain, strike a hard substance, the machine may 
suddenly jump backward out of the cut, or the chain or 
rope may break. Hither of these occurrences is danger- 
ous to the operator, who could have prevented the trouble 
by properly gaging the picks before sumping. 

Another important point to be considered from the 
standpoint of safety is the condition of the face of the 
chamber about to be cut. This should be square or even 
for the entire length of the face. If there are over- 
hanging pieces of coal or rock along the line of cut, these 
are liable, through the vibration of the machine, to become 
loosened and fall either upon the machine itself or its 
operator. Just such an accident occurred from this cause 
recently and resulted in the operator’s sustaining a frac- 
tured leg. The machine in this case was almost across 
the cut, and the entire length of the cutter bar extended 
under the coal face. Had the accident occurred while 
the sumping cut was being made, the injured man might 
have been knocked down, coming in contact with the mov- 
ing cutter chain. The result can readily be imagined. 

When projections are allowed to remain on the working 
face, the operator is obliged to line the pull of the ma- 
chine across the face in such a way as to enable the 
machine to pass the obstructions. A reduced yield per 
cut is the result. 

These conditions put the most diligent and observing 
fireboss to a test of his ability. When he is master of 
the situation, however, he will not send the machine to 
such a place until the miner has complied with his orders 
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directing that the dangerous obstructions be removed. 
He will also instruct the machine runner to re- 
main out of the place until he has advised him that the 
place is safe. 


A Few ACCIDENTS AND THEIR CAUSES 


During my experience with machine mining, covering 
a period of about 5 yr., the accidents coming under my 
observation that could be considered as purely machine 
accidents have fortunately been few. I will enumerate 
all that I can recall that were in any way serious: 

1. The operator sustained a fractured leg through a 
fall of overhanging coal striking the machine and finally 
landing on his leg. 

2. The helper’s foot caught under the rail while he 
was walking in front of the machine. A compound frac- 
ture of the leg resulted. 

3. A helper was hurt, being struck on the head by a 
falling jack. 

4. A miner was injured while blasting down coal. This 
accident, while it cannot be charged against machine min- 
ing directly, at the same time was peculiar to this type 
of operation. The miner had prepared a blast at the 
top of the coal, the machine having undercut the face. 
Had the room been operated by solid mining, he would 
have started blasting at the bottom. He lighted the 
squib with his cap lamp, the flame consuming the match 
end of the squib and firing the shot before he could get 
away. The coal in this instance fell at the miner’s feet, 
he escaping with only slight injuries. 

This accident proved the safety of machine mining so 
far as blasting is concerned. The consumption of pow- 
der is reduced about 90 per cent. by proper undercutting. 
This signifies that the lability to injury from the use of 
explosives is correspondingly lessened. 

Accidents resulting from restanding props dislocated 
by heavy blasts are eliminated, as are also those resulting 
from temporary derangement of the ventilating plant 
from the concussion of heavy shots. Brattices at the 
face are not knocked down, and gas consequently cannot 
accumulate to be ignited later by an open flame. 
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When all these safety features, made possible by the 
use of the coal-cutting machine, are given the considera- 
tion they deserve, no mining man will attempt to refute 
the statement that the machine is the greatest safety 
device with which the anthracite region has ever been 
favored. If, therefore, I were to be asked the question 
how to prevent accidents in a mine where other than 
machine mining is employed, I would answer, “Put in 
machines.” 

& 
Centrifugal Pump for Variable 
Delivery 


By A. .N. Corn* 


In draining mine workings in comparatively flat meas- 
ures one of the most common conditions is that of 
pumping an amount of water, which varies widely with 
the seasons, against a low static head, through a long 
discharge line. 

In such a case the 
sisting friction of the 


increase of head due to the re- 
interior surface of the pipe may 
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CURVES OF EFFICIENCY, HORSEPOWER, SPEED AND 
HEAD AGAINST WHICH PUMP OPERATES 


percentage of the total resistance against the pump. The 
head due to friction in a pipe increases nearly as the 
square of the velocity, and for a long discharge line with 
relatively small static head, the total head will vary in 
approximately the same ratio. 

The delivery of a centrifugal pump increases directly 
as the speed, while the head developed increases as the 
square of the speed. Also, when the speed of a properly 
designed centrifugal pump is‘changed from the normal, 
the efficiency changes but slightly at first, so that a varia- 
tion of speed of 30 per cent. higher or lower is possible, 
without greatly decreasing the efficiency from its maxi- 
mum. 

It thus appears that a centrifugal pump with adjust- 
able-speed drive is most admirably adapted to meet the 
condition mentioned; that is, a variable delivery against 
a discharge head consisting principally of frictional re- 
sistance. Under the conditions named, the pump will 
show a good and nearly constant efficiency at all speeds 
and deliveries ; and owing to the relation between velocity 
of flow and frictional resistance in the pipe, reduction 
of the delivery to one-half will reduce the power require- 
ment to approximately one-fourth the maximum. 

It is readily seen that when, owing to seasonal or other 
conditions, the amount of water to be handled is con- 
siderably less than the maximum, the adjustable-speed 
centrifugal pump is of great value, giving much better 
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power economy than any constant-speed pump arranged 
to handle the maximum discharge. 

Power available underground for driving a centrifugal 
pump will generally be in the form of direct current. 
The shunt-wound motor, with speed adjustment by shunt 
field control, shows good efficiency at all speeds within 
its range; and when direct-connected to a properly de- 
signed centrifugal pump operating under the conditions 
previously outlined, a unit results having good efficiency 
over a wide range of delivery. 

To illustrate the foregoing, curves are given herewith, 
showing the characteristics of a 4-in. single-stage, double- 
suction centrifugal pump, direct-connected to a 40-hp. 
shunt-wound motor, having a speed adjustment from 
1,165 to 1,750 r.p.m. and a delivery at its maximum speed 
of 600 gal. per min. against a 30-ft. static head, through 
850 ft. of 5-in. wood pipe. 

An inspection of these curves shows that at 1,750 r.p.m. 
and a discharge of 600 gal. per min., the power require- 
ment is 33.2 hp. and the efficiency 61 per cent. At 1,165 
r.p.m. the discharge is 300 gal. per min., the power re- 
quirement is 8.2 hp. and the efficiency 57 per cent. A 
regular gradation exists between these extremes. 


cS 
Gas Engines for Collieries 


In the course of a paper on modern gas-engine practice 
for collieries read before the Midland Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers (English), A. T. Cocking stated that after 
deciding upon the engine most suited to the purpose, the 
colliery engineer is advised to give still more careful con- 
sideration to the gas arrangements. ‘This is especially 
true when it is necessary to deal with two gases so widely 
different in their quality as coke-oven gas with a thermal 
value of 500 B.t.u. and a producer gas with a thermal 
value of 150 B.t.u. or less. 

For use in colliery gas engines, regularity in the compo- 
sition of the gas is more important than its high thermal 
value, and it would be necessary either to allocate a separ- 
ate power system to each of these gases or to blend them 
in fixed proportions. <A colliery that equips itself to gen- 
erate power in large quantities for sale as an industrial 
investment will probably adopt the latter course. 

A battery of 100 modern regenerative coke ovens will 
carbonize approximately 150,000 tons of coal per annum, 
with a gross yield of 10,000 cu.ft. of gas per ton, which 
would allow about 5,000 cu.ft. per ton available for the 
generation of power. If the mean lower calorific value 
be taken as 400 B.t.u. per cu.ft., this would develop ap- 
proximately 5,000 hp. continuously during a year of 300 
working days. 

This would require augmentation by 15,000 hp. gener- 
ated continuously from slack mixed with as much batt and 
other colliery waste as may be available, all of which 
would be gasified in a power producer. The average ther- 
mal value of this kind of mixed gas would be about 
225 B.t.u. 

Gas generated from colliery waste will contain more sul- 
phur than that obtained from good coal, owing to the 
decomposition of the pyrites which is always present in 
the refuse; therefore gas obtained from this source and 
also from coke ovens should be purified from sulphur. 
The recovery of this constituent will always pay for this 
operation. 
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SYNOPSIS—A few important points suggested 
in regard to which there might be and properly 
should be practical uniformity in all state mining 
laws. A summary of the discussion on this subject, 
at the St. Louis meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute of the United States of America, June, 
1915. Continued from “Coal Age,’ Jan. 15, p. 121. 





Mr. Bearp (New York)—I believe we will all agree 
that we started to discuss a very important question yes- 
terday and did not"reach any conclusion. It is my feel- 
ing, and probably yours also, that if we do nothing, dur- 
ing the entire session of this Institute, save one thing 
that is worth while, we will have had a profitable meet- 
ing that will be looked back upon as a time when 
something was accomplished. For that reason, it seems to 
me, and I have talked with a number of other members, 
that if we do not finish the subject of how far we can 
go in the matter of securing uniformity in mine legis- 
jation, we have left something undone that is very im- 
portant. I do not want to unduly consume valuable 
time, but I would suggest in the start that we disimbue 
our minds entirely of the thought that uniformity in cer- 
tain points is impossible or impracticable. 

It is a hard matter for practical mining men, such as 
we all are, to get clearly in our minds how far we can go on 
any one point in legislation affecting the safe mining of 
coal, but we must all admit that safety is the same in 
every state, and the conditions relating to safety in the 
mines are much the same except as we go into details affect- 
ing the work. This, of course, we must not do, because a 
man working in soft coal must do many things and take 
many precautions that are not required of a man work- 
ing in the anthracite region. 

I have noted down several questions, howéver, that we 
can discuss to advantage. I would suggest here that we 
avoid going into details of the work, leaving those to be 
worked out in each separate case to suit local conditions. 


EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATION OF ALL 
MINE OFFICIALS 


The first question is: Should mine foremen, assistant 
mine foremen, firebosses and other mine officials be re- 
quired to qualify by passing an examination before a duly 
organized examining board? While, as we all know, 
such examination and certification is provided for in the 
mining laws of many coal-mining states, it is a fact 
to be regretted that the laws of other states make no such 
provision. Indeed, in some coal-producing states, the 
question of mine legislation has not been considered sep- 
arately from the general code, in which the matter is 
given little consideration. I would suggest that it 1s a 
matter worthy of the careful consideration of this body 
whether or not men holding these official positions in 
any and all states should be required by law to qualify 
by showing their fitness and competency to hold such po- 
sitions. 

The second question is: What should be the character 
and personnel of such an examining board, and what 
should be required of candidates desiring to take the ex- 
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amination for a certificate of competency? I think this is 
another important question worthy of careful considera- 
tion by this body. We should be able to so classify con- 
ditions in mining as to outline what general requirements 
should be exacted of candidates for certain positions. We 
should consider how much technical knowledge a man 
should be required to possess to become mine foreman, 
assistant mine foreman, or fireboss. Also, how much 
practical experience a candidate should be required to 
possess, and of what nature. Some will argue that no 
technical knowledge is necessary to make a good mine 
foreman, and it is for this body to determine the question. 


RESPONSIBILITIES, AUTHORITY AND RELATION OF MINE 
OFFICIALS TO EacH OTHER 


The third question is: What are the responsibilities of 
the mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, and fireboss, 
severally, and what authority has each of these in rela- 
tion to their duties in the mine? This may seem, on first 
thought, to be an unnecessary question for discussion. 
When we reflect, however, on the different conditions sur- 
rounding the work of these men, it is clear that they 
should possess the knowledge and experience that will fit 
them for their particular work. In some mines, the au- 
thority of the fireboss, in respect to gas, is supreme, while 
in other instances there is no such recognition in the law 
relating to the fireboss in his work. There has been 
much discussion in the press regarding the responsi- 
bility of the assistant mine foreman under the law. Much 
difference of opinion has been expressed in this regard. 
It has been shown that the mine foreman and his assistant, 
and, in some cases, the fireboss, hold only nominal au- 
thority in respect to their work, which is practically under 
the control of the superintendent or the manager of the 
mine, and in order to hold their positions, these officials 
must do as requested by their superior officers. This is 
also an important question. 

The fourth question is: Should the mine superintend- 
ent be required to qualify by taking an examination 
similar to that required of the candidates for inferior po- 
sitions in mining? I need not remind you that there is 
no qualification required of candidates for this position 
in any of the coal-producing states. It is true the mine 
superintendent often has far less practical experience 
than the foreman, while his superior position and his re- 
lation to the mine foreman, who is supposed to carry out 
his orders, are such that it would seem that the re- 
quirements for the position should be as strict as those 
now required by law for inferior and less responsible 
positions in the mine. 


PossIBLE GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF MINES 


The fifth question is: Is it possible to form any gen- 
eral classification of mines with respect to dust, gas and 
ventilation, with a view to enforcing more strict regula- 
tions in regard to the accumulation of dust in the workings 
and its treatment; the more thorough and frequent in- 
spection of mines generating gas; and the more efficient 
ventilation of the working places by making certain speci- 
fications relating to the building of stoppings, brattices, 
doors and overcasts, so that the current of air entering 
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the mine will be made to sweep the entire working face? 
The law should also specify clearly that the air current 
must not only be measured in the main intake and return, 
and at the mouth of each air split, but also at the inside 
crosscuts, to ascertain that the air current is doing the 
work intended. 

Now, gentlemen, there are many questions similar to 
these that are worthy of our consideration, but right 
here is enough material for good earnest discussion, which 
should bring some practical results. Let us get down to 
business and do what we have not done so far as an or- 
ganization. Let us discuss these questions and arrive, if 
possible, at a conclusion that will be at once helpful 
and practical. 

Tur PresipENtT—There is much in what Mr. Beard 
has suggested that is worthy of discussion and much that 
the mine inspectors of the different states can agree upon. 

Mr. Broman (J'evas)—I move, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Beard be asked to present these questions he has sug- 
gested in the form of resolutions. These can be handed 
to the Committee on Resolutions, for presentation to the 
Institute at a later session. 


AUTHORITY AND WorK OF THE INSTITUTE 


P. J. Moorr (Pennsylvania)—It is a question in my 
mind whether this organization has any right to presume 
to advocate a general law. I would ask, What authority 
have we for taking such action ? 

Mr. Brarp—That is a very pertinent question of Mr. 
Moore’s. Of course, we can work for the education of 
men along this line. While we have no authority to make 
a law, a recommendation coming from such a body as this, 
composed of the mine inspectors of the different states and 
Canada, ought to carry much weight. The fact that 
we have been organized for eight years and have not been 
able to make such a representation shows that we have 
done nothing of a practical nature. It is true, the Insti- 
tute has brought together the mine inspectors from every 
section of the country, and they have become acquainted 
with each other, which is of great advantage. Our meet- 
ing together has promoted the get-together spirit, which 
soon destroys personal prejudice and tends to eradicate 
those petty jealousies that often exist to the detriment 
of the work to be accomplished. We must put aside the 
feeling that, ““We, in this state, are going to conduct our 
own matters, regardless of what another state is doing.” 
I want to say that, if we are going to accomplish anything 
as an Institute, we must act collectively. The recommen- 
dation of this body, in reference to any one of these ques- 
tions, would have great weight and would be a step ip 
the right direction. 


STANDARDIZATION OF MINING REPORTS 


Hf. M. W1Lson (Pennsyivania)—Though not a member 
of this Institute I would esteem it a privilege to be per- 
mitted to say a few words in regard to securing greater 
uniformity in state mining reports. There has been in 
the past few years a marked improvement in the form 
and substance of reports furnished by the different coal 
companies for these reports. We must continually strive 
for greater uniformity in the classification of such data. 

Another matter that is highly desirable of attainment 
is the adoption of a uniform calendar year in the different 
states. This would greatly simplify the work of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, whose duty it is to collaborate 
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the data contained in these reports for the whole United 
States. This information is very valuable to all of us. 
At the present time, the coal production, mining acci- 
dents, and other data reported by the different coal-pro- 
ducing states cover different periods, and, for this reason, 
are not as comparable as they would be if they referred 
to the same calendar year. 

Another element much needed is the standardization 
of the method of reporting data. Some two years ago, | 
believe Dr. J. J. Rutledge prepared a paper that he pre- 
sented and read before this Institute, in which he out- 
lined a basis for the inspection of mines whereby the vari- 
ous hazards that caused mine accidents were analyzed. 'To 
each of these Dr. Rutledge ascribed numerical points, with 
the idea that such a system would assist the mine inspector 
in properly gaging the importance of an accident or haz- 
ard when making his report of the same. Permit me to say 
I believe this subject is worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of the Institute. 

J.J. RutLepGe (Oklahoma)—I did not know that Mr. 
Wilson was going to refer to my paper in his remarks, but 
I recall that, following the presentation of that paper, Mr. 
Flynn, Safety Inspector, T. C., I & R.R. Co., told me that 
he was going to use much that was good in that paper in 
his inspection work. I have tried to use it, in many ways, 
in my own work of inspection in the Oklahoma mines. 
When taking up the work of inspection in Oklahoma, I 
found that most of these mines were not complying with 
the law. During the last four months the engineer of the 
Bureau and myself inspected 61 mines. Although we 
have not followed strictly the plan I outlined in my paper, 
the result of our inspection convinces me that some such 
system should be rigidly adopted, as it would enable a 
more absolute judgment to be formed as to the relative 
safety of the different mines. 


PrAcTICAL RESULTS OF CAREFUL CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Frynn (Alabama)—After Dr. Rutledge had read 
his paper on the “Classification of the Work of Mine In- 
spection,” I asked him for a copy of the paper. I found 
that this contained a large number of subjects, which I 
was able to condense into 10 separate items. I have fol- 
lowed this system in my work in the mines, noting under 
each head the condition of the ventilation, doors and brat- 
tices, humidity of the air, and other similar items, num- 
bering 10 in all. At times I would add at the bottom of 
a report some special remark that I thought was neces- 
sary. I have found this a very satisfactory method of re- 
porting the inspections made in different mines. 

H. M. Wrtson—I want to add that, in our work on 
the Government report, we have endeavored to classify 
these mining accidents under 10 heads or subjects. Then 
we have gone a step further and attempted to arrive at 
the proportion or percentage of each class of accident in 
the different states and for the entire United States. For 
example, I believe this proportion for falls of roof and coal 
is about 47 per cent., while gas and dust explosions form 
about 15 per cent.; haulage accidents, about 20 per cent. 
The accidents from explosives and electricity is a small 
item. By following the same system in making up the 
different state reports, the percentage of these different 
classes of accidents could be determined for each state. 
which would serve to compare the safety of mine opera- 
tions in that state with the entire United States. 


(Concluded in next issue) 
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This Week’s Front Cover 


The front cover of Coal Age this week shows the dis- 
charge of a unique pipe cut in the solid coal at the Storrs 
No. 1 Colliery near Scranton, belonging to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co.’s coal department. 
The hole measures 2x2 ft. and is about 500 ft. long. 

The occasion for its construction was as follows: 
There had been trouble in maintaining the 10-in. column 
pipe leading from the pumps up No. 1 slope. This road- 
way had a grade of 12 per cent., and the water head on the 
pumps was 93 ft. The distance to be traversed was 520 
ft. ‘The column pipe was of cast iron, but it was quickly 
corroded by the extremely acidulous water, and also gave 
much trouble, as it frequenly became blocked with hydrate 
of iron and other sediment. 

So H. E. Harris, assistant superintendent of the dis- 
trict of which Storrs is a part, conceived the idea of 
dispensing with a pipe the greater part of the way. He 
argued that whereas the pipe was small and would clog 
and corrode, the waterway in the anthracite by which it 
was to be replaced would be larger and therefore less 
hkely to fill up and would be free from corrosion. 

But the difficulty was to drive a hole in it of such 
length, if the size determined on was strictly adhered 
to. In order to do this, special tools were used, and the 
hole was cut in 70 ft. lengths, being reached along its 
length by crosscuts through the coal driven every 70 
ft. The waterway was located parallel to and 33 ft. away 
from No. 1 slope. 

The crosscuts were made only 2 ft. square, a number 
of holes being drilled in the coal with a small auger and 
the coal being then removed with small picks. The hole 
for the water which was driven at right angles to the 
crosscuts was cut in a similar manner. 

The lower end of the channel was curved off to the 
slope, and when necessary the water in the waterway can 
be drained by this means. This will enable the coal pipe 
to be cleaned of sediment and “sulphur boy” at will. 

In the lowest crosscut and in one near the top, valves 
have been placed by which the waterway can be entered 
for cleaning purposes. Except for these means of entry 
the crosscuts are all tightly filled with concrete. 

The coal pipe has been in operation for several months 
and has been quite satisfactory. It is the handwork of 
one miner who devoted to it eight months of toil, but the 
maintenance cost is almost entirely saved. This 
amounted to $1,500 a year when cast-iron pipe was used. 
The use of the coal for the passage of water under pres- 
sure is new and might often be adopted with profit. 

Where there is no great need to preserve as near as 
possible the full strength of a pillar such a pumpage hole 
could well be made 4 or 6 ft. square. It is true there 
might be greater sedimentation, but the tunnel would be 
far easier to build and to clean, and the resistance to the 
working of the pump would be reduced immensely. 

The entrance to the tunnel, if desirable, could be made as 
small as or smaller than that chosen in the Storrs water- 
way for the main bore of the pipe. The only other pos- 
sible exception to be taken to making the pipe of large 
dimensions is that when it is drained for cleaning pur- 
poses a larger area or greater depth of sump would have 
to be provided. Where the length of the waterway is 
considerable this is a matter of such importance that it 
should be given careful consideration. 
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New York City Adopts the 
New Specifications 


The Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City on Friday, May 12, adopted for temporary 
use the new specifications for the purchase of anthracite 
and semibituminous coal (Coal Age, Vol. 8, p. 132). 
These specifications will be used in buying a large 
quantity of coal for various city departments, bids for 
which will be opened some time in June. In June of 
last year bids were opened for furnishing and delivering 
233,359 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. 

In submitting the new specifications to the Board of 
Estimate it was explained that by raising the standard 
of quality called for in the steam sizes of anthracite 
coal it is expected the cause for complaint by city 
departments will be removed. An effort has been made 
to remove the cause of complaints from coal dealers that 
the existing standard specifications are unfair, and in- 
ducements have been offered the dealers to comply with 
the specification requirements in the quality of the coal 
delivered. 

A change in the sizes by the operating companies will 
necessitate a further change in the specifications. 


c 
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Annual Meeting of the Mine 
Imspectors’ Imstitute 


The ninth annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Insti- 
tute of the U. S. A. will be held in Joplin, Mo., Tuesday, 
June 13, 1916. All members of the Institute and all state, 
province and county mine inspectors in the United States and 
Canada are urgently requested to attend. An interesting 
meeting is assured by the mine inspectors of Missouri, whe 
are arranging for the entertainment of those who will attend 
the meeting. 


* 
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COMING MEETINGS 
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American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 


eonvention at Pittsburgh, Penn., June 27-30. 
Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 


Madison, Wis. 


Byproduct Coke Producers’ Association of America, formed 
in Chicago on Jan. 14 last, will hold its first annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., on July 14, lasting probably two or three days. 

Illinois Mining Institute will hold a meeting May 25, 26 
and 27 at Duquoin, Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its summer 
meeting at Bluefield, W. Va., on June 1 and 2. Secretary, E. N. 
Zern, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Retail Coal Dealers Association of Texas will 
annual convention at Fort Worth, Texas, May 25. 
E. T. Coleman, Plainview, Texas. 


hold its 
Secretary, 


Canadian Retail Coal Association’s annual convention will 
be held on board boat touring the Thousand Islands on June 
14 and 15. Secretary, B. A. Caspell, Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 1, 
2 and 3. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will hold 
its twelfth meeting, June 20-22, at Harrisburg, Penn. Secrs- 
tary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Penn. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah, June 14,15 and 16. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

The Alabama Safety Association will hold its annual first- 
aid meet on Saturday, May 27, at Birmingham, Ala. 

The Mine Inspectors’ Institute, U. S. A. will hold its ninth 
annual meeting at Joplin, Mo., Tuesday, June 13, 1916. Sec- 
retary, James W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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SY NOPSIS—A list of the new circulars on an- 
thracite coal as announced at the chief distributing 
centers. Hxpected heavy advance wm domestic 
grades failed to materialize at most points. Dis- 
appointing uncertainties have marked the arrang- 
ing of the new circulars. 











PHILADELPHIA 


Just as the trade had resigned itself to a protracted 
wait the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
suddenly announced its circular prices on Tuesday 
morning, May 16. From this circular it was seen that 
the line prices were practically the same as originally 
issued and published solely in Coal Age of last Saturday, 
with the exception of No. 1 buckwheat, which was reduced 
to $1.65. The heavy advance that was contemplated on 
tide shipments, affecting principally the city of New 
York and the New England States, received a drastic 
cut, and the increase over the old prices was proportionate 
to the adjustment in the line prices. 

Immediately following the announcement of the Read- 
ing company all the other companies fell in line with 
similar prices. For the purpose of comparison we give 
below a tabulation illustrating the line and tide prices 
at Philadelphia for the present month as compared with 
the same month last year; also the winter prices which 
will be attained by means of an advance of 10c. per 
ton each month on egg, stove, chestnut and pea sizes 
until the maximum is reached on Sept. 1, as compared 
with the winter prices of last year: 




















May Winter 

1915 1916- 1915——. - 1916 —~ 

Line Tide Line Tide Line Tide Line Tide 

LAUNIP Ss cca # PPO AOOM ME Ey. CBRN Bis Sc $3.60), =reeeee SOO Miers 
Steamboat.....4) (a. 600) 2 oe 3 UO Marra wshe 3 360 eres SeGO) 5 a... 1 « 
Brokenwy. .62- 0: 3.60 $4.85 3.60 $4.75 3.60 $4.85 3.60 $4.75 
geo Als eon chats 3.45° 4:60 8.75 (4.85 (937859 b MOREA wtn es 5.25 
Stove..c...e.08 8.70 © 4.60 © 4.00) 5.10) (4570 8510s Ono. 50 
Chestnut..:.... 38.85 4.95 4.10 5.15 4925 905.35 mmeeo0n 0105 
Pea... sie es. sa 92.55) 68).380) )=62 40: 320) 2 soo a0 ee sO 60 
Buckwheat...... 1.55 2/30 1.65, 2.55 1055 92230 0eeiaGome 2.00 


New York 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. an- 
nounced late on Tuesday, May 16, its winter prices at 
New York Tidewater for the prepared and for buckwheat 
No. 1 sizes of anthracite coal. No quotations were made 
known for pea, rice and barley sizes. The quotations, 
which are the same as those withheld last week, are 
as follows: 


BROKE heveraieete teas eae eiorck eiseciexe 


The quotations for egg, stove and chestnut coals in- 
cluded in the domestic sizes are subject to a discount 
of 40c. per ton for May delivery, and 10c. per ton is 
to be added in June, July, August and September until 
the maximum is reached. 

Some surprise was occasioned by the failure of the 
company to make prices for pea, rice and barley, but 
it was said that no definite conclusion had been reached 
regarding these coals. In the circular withheld last week 
pea coal was quoted at $3.95 and was included in the 
domestic grades and subject: to the 40c. reduction. Rice 
and barley coals in that circular were combined under 
the name of “boiler” and were quoted at $2.30 per ton. 


$4.95 
5.45 


Stoves so) scee eee ee eene 
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Boston 


New circular prices at wholesale were announced here 
the first of the week as follows: Broken, $5.50; egg, 
$5.60; stove, $5.85; chestnut, $5.90. These prices show 
advances for New England as compared with May last 
year as follows: Broken, 40c.; egg, 15c.; stove, 40c.; 
chestnut, 20c. The Metropolitan Coal Co. has issued 
the following statement regarding this matter: 


Having just announced our spring prices, we want to 
impress upon you the importance of early delivery of coal. 
Not only will the cost be more in the fall, due to the advances 
made by the mining companies, but this year in particular, 
owing to the shortage of labor at the mines, together with 
delay in transportation, both by rail and by water, we are very 
likely to see a serious shortage in the fall. Our suggestion 
is to fill the bins early and keep them full. 

The new circular, together with current prices and those a 
year ago, compare as follows: 


New Current Last Year 
Furnaces tute pictisias oe tees $6.75 $7.25 $6.50 
A Off ey Sea) Oto Guat ois. So cad Os (3) 8.00 7.25 
Stove: +. eter ears suste Moe pieherare Wot 8.00 7.25 
Nut. .sc.chustee che ete tee eee Tae 8.25 7.50 
P6a \ ise thats CEE Oe 5.75 6.25 5.50 
CHICAGO 


Quite a flutter occurred in the market upon the an- 
nouncement of an advance of 25c. in circular prices of 
anthracite prepared sizes and 45c. in the price of pea 
coal. Anthracite sizes for May delivery f.o.b. cars Chi- 
cago are as follows: Broken, $6.45; egg and stove, 
$6.70; chestnut, $6.95; pea $4.60—all per net ton. All 
this seems to indicate that the anthracite operators re- 
gard the new wage agreement as calling for an increase 
of 25c. per ton on all prepared sizes. The effect of these 
advances is problematical. Some predict that it will 
materially reduce the sale of anthracite at Western points, 
while others feel that the new prices will be helpful in 
obtaining higher revenue for bituminous coals, particu- 
larly smokeless. 


St. Lovis 


Considerable pleasure was expressed in the coal trade 
when the prices on anthracite coal were announced, the 
opening price in St. Louis being put at $7.40 on chest- 
nut and $7.15 on stove or egg. The price, however, was 
only made known by one company, and there was dis- 
may in the trade when the week ended without any othe 
company announcing prices; rumors have been afloat for 
several days now that the prices made are to be with- 
drawn. 

The anthracite situation seems to be up in the air. It is 
understood that there was considerable dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by some of the larger Western interests over the 
published price, as it did not take care of the advance in 
freight rate of 25c. a ton which was made last July, and 
which had never been adjusted. It is thought that this 
might have something to do with the rumor that the price 
will be withdrawn. 


DELAYS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS IN FIXING THE 
New CIrRcuLAR 


The anthracite coal business has been badly demoral- 
ized for over half of the present month, due to the ques- 
tion of prices, which were to be fixed by the operators. 
For the first time since unionism became a factor in the 
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anthracite business the operators themselves have been 
unable to agree. 

There was every reason to expect that, following the 
precedent of other years, the operating companies would 
publish their price schedules without delay. After the 
matter had been deferred beyond May 5, inquiries for 
prices became quite numerous, but were met by the an- 
swer that the operators were in conference and prices 
would be issued in a few days. 

The dealers waited patiently and it was hinted several 
times that the prices were on the verge of being issued, 
but each time were postponed. Once it was rumored 
that the difficulty was due to the individual operator’s 
insisting on large increase to which the big shippers would 
not consent. The individuals are usually charged with 
shading prices in the summer, and it was thought that 
they desired this large increase so that they could make 
attractive cuts from the circular prices and still obtain 
a good figure for their fuel. 

Finally on Tuesday of last week the information be- 
‘came current that the new circular would surely be issued 
on Wednesday morning, May 10. Wednesday arrived, 
but with it came dispatches from Washington stating 
that the Department of Justice would investigate any 
increase in the prices of anthracite for any collusion in 
making the new circular. Immediately a halt was called, 
and all that could be learned was that the companies were 
not yet ready to issue the circulars. 

Finally late Wednesday afternoon several prominent 
‘dealers reported having received new prices and that the 
‘quotations from different companies varied from 5 to 
10c. a ton, which seemed to convey the impression that 
the companies, at least some of them, had decided to act 
independently. Others of the large companies advised 
that their prices would be out Thursday morning. But 
when Thursday arrived they were still not ready to an- 
nounce prices, and furthermore, the prices which had 
been quoted the previous day were withdrawn. The week 
closed without any prices at all being in effect. 


THE CHANGE IN SIZES 


In the issue of Coal Age for May 13 the schedule of 
prices of one large company was given, being the first 
publication of authentic prices in any journal. These 
prices were absolutely bona fide at the time and orders 
at these figures were known to have been taken Wednes- 
‘day afternoon. 

The further information was given that pea coal was 
to be placed on the sliding scale with the prepared sizes, 
reaching its maximum price with those sizes on Sept. 1; 
-and also that the change in the sizes of coal, which had 
been rumored for many months past, would actually be- 
come effective at this time, but not in the manner as had 
been generally predicted. Instead of being an actual 
change in size and name it was learned that it was the 
intention of the companies actually to lower the standard 
of preparation by introducing from 30 to 40 per cent. 
‘small sizes into the next larger size. It was also de- 
cided to combine rice and barley, the No. 2 and No. 3 
buckwheats, into one size to be known as “boiler.” 

The publication of this information caused wide com- 
ment, but it must be remembered that there is a pos- 
sibility that the decision to change the standard of 
‘preparation may be rescinded, even as the new circular 
‘prices were withdrawn. 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


A chance remark overheard in the mines today made 
me realize that mine locomotives have personalities just 
as railway locomotives and ocean liners have. If our 
coal mines ever produce a Kipling, such knowledge will 
probably become common knowledge through the ad- 
ventures of some of the locomotives, as they will be 
recorded in books for the entertainment of mankind. 

I was sitting in the dark near one of the main-line 
sidetracks waiting for one of the assistant foremen to 
come by and happened to overhear a conversation between 
two couplers. One of the parties to the conversation, 
Stewart, was a new man on the job, while the other one, 
Jenkins, has been a coupler at this particular mine ever 
since electric haulage was installed. 

Stewart noticed a headlight rounding a curve far down 
the haulageway and asked his companion if he could make 
a guess as to just what locomotive it was. “Guess noth- 
ing,” replied Jenkins; “I know that it is the ‘Man Killer’ 
coming.” “The Man Killer?” repeated Stewart in amaze- 
ment. “Why do you call it that?” “Well, of all foolish 
questions !” answered Jenkins; “because it killed a man, 
of course.” 

Stewart, being new to the mines and, furthermore, 
having had visions of a motorman’s job for himself in 
the very near future, felt his blood run cold at Jenkins’ 
remark. How anyone could be found willing to run on 
a locomotive after it had killed a man was more than 
he could understand. As he got control of himself, he 
began to ask for all the details. Jenkins, being long on 
description, soon had Stewart so filled with the adven- 
ture that the “Man Killer” became to him a very live 
personality, and as it pulled into the siding near where 
they were standing, he could not resist the opportunity 
to go and look it over. Naturally, the inspection brought 
back to mind many of the peculiarities that Jenkins had 
mentioned, and in a few moments the motorman of the 
“Man Killer” found himself deluged with questions most 
of which were pure “Greek” to him. 

One thing led to another, and soon the motorman en- 
tered into the spirit of the conversation and launched 
forth on a weird account of the adventures he himself 
had had on locomotives at various times. The experiences 
were interesting largely because they hinged on the per- 
sonalities of the various locomotives mentioned. 

After listening to the conversation of these men, it 
is easy to understand why motormen become so attached 
to certain machines at times and then again refuse point- 
blank to have anything to do with certain other ones, 
even going so far as to pull up stakes and change their 
residence rather than take charge of machines of which 
they have become suspicious. 

It is so easy to assume that the day’s work of our 
neighbors is humdrum and uninteresting, and we are 
apt to pity them on the slightest provocation, when as a 
matter of fact we often find upon closer acquaintance 
that all our assumptions were wide of the mark and our 
sympathies were wasted, to say the least. Such were my 
thoughts as I started out of the mine today, after having 
listened to the adventures of the motorman without hav- 
ing made my presence known to him, and now as I recall 
the adventure, after the passing of several hours, | am 
still of the same opinion. 
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Disappearing Barney 


The Locust Mountain Coal Co. uses a disappearing 
barney which is somewhat unusual, possibly unique, in 
its arrangement. The advantages of the scheme used are 
that the barney not only disappears into its pit, but that 
it runs on the full-gage track on the plane, and that 
the empty cars run into their place in front of it without 
interfering with the rope. 

The operation of the barney on the full-gage track of 
the plane and the narrow-gage track of the pit is accom- 
plished by automatically changing the gage of its wheels. 
Zach of the four wheels is mounted on a separate floating 
axle, which is carried by a long square bronze box. The 
two front boxes as well as the two rear ones are set close 
together. The boxes slide in and out in. bearings. 
They are held in position, when fully extended, by a catch 
which is released when the trip approaches the pit at 
the bottom of the plane by a trigger which is raised by 
passing over the block A (see plan, Fig. 1). The wheels 
have a tread of about 8 in. or wide enough to rest on 
the rails C when the insides of the flanges are in con- 
tact with D. 

When the barney approaches the pit, the catch holding 
the axles is first released by the block A. Then the out- 
side ends of the wheels come into contact with the con- 
verging raised rails B, which force the wheels together. 
The rails B are of the ordinary variety, but laid on their 


sides. As the wheels come together the tread still rests 
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which is now in the pit. The cars go to a kick-back, 
from which they proceed through the thaw house to the 
breaker. 

When the barney comes out of the pit to push the 
empties up the plane, the treads of the wheels run on 
the rails # until they are pushed out onto O by the pres- 





Yo the Flare 











FIG. 3. JUNCTURE OF EMPTY AND PLANE TRACKS 


sure of D against the flanges. ‘They are locked in this 
position until released by passing over the block A on 
the next down trip. Fig. 2 is a vertical section through 
the pit. 

The track arrangement necessary to get the empties 
onto the track in front of the barney without disturbing 
the rope is shown in Fig. 3. Generally the rope falls 





















































FIG. 1. TRACK ARRANGEMENT AT FOOT OF PLANE, SHOWING OPERATION OF GUIDE RAILS 





Poitrt of Frogs 
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FIG. 2: 


on the rails C, and the wheels cannot accidentally be 
thrown too close together to rest on these rails, because 
the flanges would be caught by the rails D. 

The wheels are now close enough together to allow 
the flanges to run inside the rails # which go down into 
the pit. These rails converge sufficiently to clear the 
treads of the wheels from the rails O on which the cars 
are running and on which they pass over the barney, 
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CROSS-SECTION OF BARNEY PIT AT FOOT OF PLANE 


into the slot, but if it does not it is easily pushed in by 
the man tending the bottom of the plane. 

The few words required for the description of this part 
of the plane may lead to an underestimation of its im- 
portance. It should be understood that it adds greatly 
to the ease of operation of the plane to run the cars onto 
the track in front of the barney without taking them 
over the pit. 
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General Labor Review 


The labor situation in the anthracite region is still unset- 
tled. The union has agreed on a scale, and the mine workers 
have declared in convention that they accepted it, but at many 
of the mines the workmen are resisting its enforcement. The 
time of commencing work is the most general complaint. 
The grievance is a rational one. The mine workers have a 
perfect right to ask for an arrangement of the day which 
suits them, but they"have no right to strike. The matter is 
a fit subject to bring before the conciliation board. 

The contract miners object to working as much as 8 hr., 
and the drivers want a net day not to exceed that length, 
regarding the time spent between the stable and the car part- 
ing where they get their loads as working time to be paid 
for and to be considered as part of the 8-hr. period. This 
notion can be brought before the conciliation board, but 
the drivers would rather suspend work, for they might 
possibly win a strike, whereas the board cannot by any 
chance give them a decision in view of the explicit wording 
of the contract. 

In the bituminous part of Pennsylvania the final count 
of the central Pennsylvania referendum is definitely recorded. 
It is strongly in favor of the agreement. It is to be hoped 
that Indiana County will abide by its provisions, because to 
strike against that document is at once an offense against 
the operators, the union and common honesty. 


Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia Labor News 


In eastern Ohio there seems to be better hope of an imme- 
Giate settlement, as an arbitration clause satisfactory to the 
scale committee has at last been written. The representatives 
of the miners conferred with the rank and file at Bellaire, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, May 16. The Jackson County conference 
has satisfactorily written a scale for that part of southern 
Chio. The Crooksville district is trying to arrange a scale, 
and there will probably be no difficulty encountered in so do- 
ing. The Columbiana scale is already arranged. 

In the State of Indiana the subcommittee appointed by the 
full scale committee of coal miners and operators in district 
No. 11 has been trying intermittently for a month to reach 
an agreement. They adjourned May 5 and turned the matter 
over to the scale committee which met on May 8. 

In the northeastern part of West Virginia adjacent to 
Maryland there are several mines having labor organi- 
zations that are desirous of wage concessions in addition to 
those given earlier in the year. The Maryland Coal Co. 
after a short strike gave the increase of 5 per cent. that was 
asked, and the Davis Colliery Co. gave that advance with- 
out a strike. A strike of all the men in Preston and Taylor 
Counties who have not received concessions recently is ex- 
pected. Representatives of the Tunnelton, Austen, Gorman, 
Hiorra, Newburg, Hardman, Independence, Simpson, Wendell, 
Brydon, Sand Lick, Flemington and Rosemont mines met at 
Grafton, W. Va., on Monday, May 8, and demanded a 10 per 
cent. increase and a year’s contract. It also instructed the 
U. M. W. of A. officials to codperate with the scale committee 
at each mine. The Four States Coal Co., in the Coal River field 
of West Virginia, has signed a new 38-yr. working contract 
with its men, giving them substantial concessions. The con- 
tract dates from Mar. 31. 


West Kentucky Has Deadlock Over a Trifle 


In western Kentucky the miners are determined on a strike 
if they cannot get last year’s scale. The operators are willing 
to concede this scale if the miners will make trifling changes 
in the working conditions, such as will not affect their daily 
earnings. By a vote of 39 to 2 the miners have decided 
not to accept the operators’ offer and so reported to the asso- 
ciation of mine owners on May 12. 

The strike of the marine engineers in New York City is at 
an end and the movement of coal will no longer be hindered. 

It seems unlikely that important suspensions of work will 
occur anywhere, though in western Kentucky there may be a 
strike. The differences between .miners and operators ‘are 
small and not worth striking over, and the miners know it. 
Had the issues been vital, they would not have passed over 
them in silence in the McAlpin and the anthracite agreements. 

But in many sections the pride of leadership makes strikes 
where there are no real grievances. The opportunity to make 


trouble and bring oneself prominently before the local union 
is too good to be overlooked. Consequently there are tem- 
porary suspensions of work, but as the contract must stand 
and operators and union must agree to be bound by their 
signatures, the attempt to violate it only makes a short, re- 
stricted, spasmodic strike which lasts but a few days. The 
miners argue that they want a few days’ holiday anyway, and 
also that the market will not give them steady work the year 
round, so why not strike a little? The year’s earnings will 
hardly be affected. 
& 
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Wihem Shall the Whistle Blow ? 


While the Pottsville convention was in session 8,000 men 
and boys employed in the Panther Creek Valley opera- 
tions of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. quit work 
because the company in inaugurating the 8-hr. day ordered 
that work start at 7:30 a.m., with half an hour for lunch, and 
quitting time at 4 p.m. The men want to start at 7 a.m. At 
the same time friction over the interpretation of the 8-hr. law 
led to a strike at the Bast colliery of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. near Ashland, throwing 3,500 men 
and boys out of work. Both these companies inaugurated the 
8-hr. day before the new working contract had been ratified. 

Only two miles away from the scene of the miners’ conven- 
tion a strike occurred on May 3 while the convention was in 
session. It was at the mine of the Dark Water colliery. The 
strike was not about the hour for commencing work but 
because the bottom men and top men were not given higher 
wages. 

These strikes gave the miners’ leaders much uneasiness, as 
it induced a feeling of resistance which was calculated to 
make the delegates unreasonable. 


Navigation and Reading Concerns Have Strikes 


The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has found the hour 
for blowing the whistle by no means the unimportant matter 
it might seem. It announced on May 2 that the mines would 
start a half hour later in the morning and shut down a half 
hour earlier at night, the morning hour thus becoming 7: 30 
am. and the evening hour 4 p.m., with a half hour, from 12 to 
12: 30 p.m., for dinner. 

Edwin Ludlow, vice-president and general manager of the 
company, offered to comrromise the matter and make 7:15 a.m. 
the time for commencing work, but Thomas Kennedy, the 
president of district No. 7, refused to commit himself and 
determined to refer the matter to International President 
White. Until he decides the mines will be idle. 

At the Lincoln colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. at Pine Grove the men have been going to work 
at 6:45 a.m. Someone circulated the report on May 8 that the 
time would be set at 7 a.m. and all the men went home. The 
Locust Mountain colliery at Shenandoah is also idle because 
the company desired to delay the starting hour till 7:30 a.m., 
it having been 7 a.m. heretofore. The company also proposed 
shortening the dinner hour to 45 min. 

The workers at the Primrose mine of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. tied up the plant on May 8. The men declared they 
would not work until the company restored the overtime for- 
merly allowed for extra labor, morning, noon and night. 

Strikes in the anthracite regions about matters which are 
perfectly arbitrable are a complete answer to Mr. White’s 
statement that the union makes these suspensions as uncom- 
mon as they are now unnecessary. The miners have thrown 
their leader’s words into his teeth, and he must surely regret 
many of the promises and prophecies he recently uttered. 


Some Men Resent Having to Work an S-Hr. Day 


It is necessary, however, to add that the trouble is not 
so much about the hour of starting, especially with the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co., as about the requirement that 
the contract miner must work a full eight hours. The clause 
which concedes this is a part of the third requirement and 
runs: “An 8-hr. day means 8 hr. of actual work for all 
classes of labor, at the usual working place, exclusive of 
noontime for 6 days per week, if the operator desires to 
work his mines to that extent, excepting only legal holi- 
days.” The words “for all classes of labor’ should be noted. 
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Later Anthracite Labor News 


The strike of the employees of the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co., which began on May 2, is still in progress. A 
committee of union officials met the company representatives 
on Wednesday, May 17, and endeavored to adjust the time 
of starting and quitting work, which is alleged to be at the 
bottom of the trouble. The company is facing a serious situ- 
ation. Since the inception of the strike, mine employees said 
to number nearly 700 have left the Panther Creek Valley and 
found work in towns remote from the mines. 

The new working hours and methods of work throughout 
the anthracite region are far from adjustment, the drivers 
being especially hard to handle in this regard. Under the 
new agreement the operators are asking the drivers to be in 
the mines ready to haul coal at starting time and to remain 
there until time to quit. The drivers object to this arrange- 
ment and wish to leave the barn at starting time, and to leave 
the mine at such a time as will enable them to reach the 
barn at the hour appointed for quitting. 

They have not been granted their demands, and as a 
result the Packer collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
at Centralia, Penn., are idle. The drivers have taken matters 
in their own hands and forced a strike at these places. The 
Lehigh Valley has curtailed steam consumption as far as 
possible at their Packer collieries and is apparently prepar- 
ing to fight the matter out. 

When the men at these collieries first objected to the new 
hours the officials asked the miners to leave the matter to the 
Conciliation Board and the men consented, as in duty bound; 
and pending the board’s ruling they were, of course, to con- 
tinue at work, but they have broken their pact and gone out 
on strike. 

The general managers of the coal companies affected by the 
new wage agreement met at Wilkes-Barre during the past 
week and discussed the new problems that have arisen at their 
mines since the new hours of labor and the new rates have 
been in effect. 
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Central Pennsylvania Votes 


The miners Mm central Pennsylvania have ratified in their 
referendum the contract prepared by the scale committees of 
miners and operators in the district which the United Mine 
Workers of America term district No. 2. The vote was 22,337 
for and 14,703 against the agreement. Thus 60.3 per cent. 
voted for the contract and 39,7 per cent. against it. 

This is a’remarkably complete vote, for 37,040 members 
expressed their preferences, and yet at the end of November 
of last year there were only 37,423% members, including those 
exonerated from the payment of dues. The size of the bal- 
lot is in marked contrast to the general negligence in voting 
on the McAlpin agreement, when only about 41.7 per cent. of 
all the central Pennsylvania members as recorded in Novem- 
ber, 1915, including the “exonerated,” voted for or against that 
more generally inclusive contract. 
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Winat Does the Miner Want ? 


In some parts of the anthracite region there is a strike 
against the new contract despite the fact that it has been 
duly approved by both operators and miners. No one can 
understand why the miners want to force everyone into the 
union and yet refuse to abide by the popular vote of the 
members. The cry has been that the operator should be will- 
ing to listen to the case presented by a union of his employ- 
ees. So he should, but the men should then be willing to abide 
by their own agreements. If the miner does not respect the 
union, how can he expect the operator to do so? 

The anthracite miner does not want to work 8 hr. He 
does not care particularly how long the day worker has to 
work, 8 hr. or 9 or 9% hr., but he himself wants to work 
only a short time per day; in fact he would not object if 
he could earn his pay as he at one time often managed to do. 
In earlier days he frequently left the laborer to do all the 
work. Meantime he went away to the saloon and enjoyed 
himself. Sometimes he even went to Europe when his laborer 
was submissive and his place worked readily. 

The contract miner somewhat resents complying with the 
Roderick rule that he must stay in his place as long as 
the laborer is there when drawing pillars or when, in the 
opinion of the mine foreman or assistant mine foreman, 
danger is to be apprehended from falls of roof or coal. 

The United Mine Workers of America, with the best of 
such organizations, has always been an industrial union—not 
an aristocratic body like many of those in the Federation 
of Labor. It looks after all the members of the craft and 
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provides in its agreements for the wages and laboring condi- 
tions of all classes of workmen. Moreover, it does not pro- 
hibit a door tender from becoming a contract miner or an 
assistant roadman from getting some better job. 

But the miners are not all as careful as the main officials 
of the union to remember that justice can only be secured 
by such industrial unity. Now they are striking against an 
8-hr. day, and only a little while ago, if the report is to be 
believed, they were wondering if the 8-hr. day for day work- 
ers would imperil their own precious earnings. No wonder a 
correspondent sends us the following verses: 


THE CONTRACT MINER 


I am the Contract Miner, 

I’m just as fine as silk, 

I get the cream of labor— 

Others may have the milk. 

I’ve stopped the breaker’s humming, 
As you can plainly see; 

I’ve never struck for eight hours— 
Four is enough for me. 


am the Contract Miner, 

sport the hefty roll, 

am the leading spirit, 

raise the price of coal. 

boost your bill for store goods, 
make the wage men quit, 

am the power that governs, 
am the goods—Im IT. 
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So, while the strike continues, 
Tll hug myself with glee; 

All of my loyal henchmen 

Are out on a strike for ME. 
Silence, my motto ever; 
Others may rant and din, 

All I ask is a dough wad 

And hours to blow it in. 


News comes from every section 

That the company man is sore, 

But why should I linger eight hours 
For what I can earn in four? 

So to their rantings and ravings 

I remain cool and calm, 

For I am the toiler’s KING BEH— 
Yes, I’m the great I AM. 
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Wllimois Writes Its Protocol 


The miners and operators in the State of Illinois have 
reached a preliminary agreement. This is only a protocol 
subject to the ratifying or rejecting action of the miners in 
a referendum vote. The contract was definitely shaped at 6:30 
p.m. May 6 in Chicago, Ill., where the joint scale committee 
has been in session since Apr. 13. 

The protocol, of course, is in accord with the requirements 
of the McAlpin agreement as far as wages are concerned. 
The price of powder is fixed at $1.75 per keg, the rate obtain- 
ing under the old scale. The scale was signed on May 8 by 
Cc. M. Moderwell, president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association; H. C. Adams, president of the Central Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, and T. T. Brewster, president of the 
Coal Operators’ Association of the Fifth and Ninth Districts 
of Illinois. d 

The new wage scale does not go into effect till after a 
referendum of the miners, and naturally everyone wonders 
why the price is raised already, forgetting, as people will, that 
the new scale is retroactive and must be met from Apr. 1 of 
the present year. 
in central Illinois, and the operators are declaring that it is 
in accord with the advance in wages. This is hardly a fact; 
still no one can do otherwise than wish the central Illinois 
operators success in maintaining the increase, as the advance 
in price is certainly needed. 

The operators claim that as the advance will have to be 
made in all lines of employment whether specified in the 
scale or not, they will have to pay more to mine bosses, super- 
intendents, clerks and mine managers. It is contended that 
the increase in these salaries is an important matter, as 
salaries continue whether the mines are operated or not. 

The operators declare that under the last two agreements 
12 mines in the Springfield district have been compelled to go 
out of business because of the increase in operating expenses. 
Under the new scale the miners of central Illinois who were 
getting 61.7c. per ton will now receive 64.7c. The day laborers’ 
wages are increased from $2.62 to $2.75 a day and the drivers’ 
and trackmen’s from $2.84 to $3 per diem. 


The rise in price has been made 25c. per ton 
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Situation im the Southwest 


On May 15 the Southwest coal region, including the fields 
of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, reopened its 
conference between the representatives of the operators and 
those of the mine workers. On this meeting depends the 
wage scale of the mine workers in districts Nos. 14, 21 and 25. 

The meeting is being held in Kansas City at the office of 
the operators’ association, the preliminary gathering when 
the organization was effected taking place on May 5. The 
body then adjourned until May 15. 


Miners Fighting for Equal Division of Work 


The United Mine Workers of America is uncompromisingly 
demanding that the work be divided evenly among the mines. 
The Central Coal and Coke Co. has had some trouble recently 
with its men over this matter. The men wanted the com- 
pany to run all its mines part of the time instead of operat- 
ing one mine steadily. In this way all the men in its em- 
ploy would have an equal chance to make a living. The 
strike tied up the mines for about four days. The men ad- 
justed their grievances with the mine owners and returned 
to work. 

On May 3 a strike was declared at the mines of the Western 
Coal and Mining Co. and the Wear Coal Co. in the Kansas 
district. As a result, two days later between 2,500 and 3,000 
mine workers were idle. The trouble here was about the 
division of work between mines where companies had two or 
more collieries. 

At a recent meeting of the United Mine Workers of America 
that body authorized the division officers to force such division 
of work. The strike is becoming more serious each day, and 
additional workers in the employ of the companies against 
which strikes have been declared are continually being 
induced to quit work and it is expected that other companies 
will soon face a like condition. There has been some disturb- 
ance by the workers and men have been fired on as they left 
the mines. No one has been hurt, however, and quiet now pre- 
vails throughout this mining region. 


Work Is Slack Despite the Lack of Coal 


These strikes have made the coal situation somewhat 
acute in Kansas and further trouble is anticipated. A. Ji. 
Purdy, manager of the Topeka Edison Co., was in Kansas 
City recently seeking coal, and said that the company might 
have to resort to crushed lump coal and oil, the plant being 
equipped to use 80 per cent. oil fuel. The lump coal and oil, 
however, would cost about twice as much as the slack 
previously used. 

The combination of short time and lack of coal suggests 
to some people that the companies are using their power 
to lay a mine idle as a club to reduce union activity. But 
if so, the companies may be partly justified, for there is no 
question but that the miners in that vicinity carry the palm 
for violence and constant discontent. It is said that partly 
owing to these characteristics and partly also to the neces- 
sarily short time worked per year the coal in parts of that sec- 
tion costs about $2 a ton at the tipple, and the cost may rise 
even higher in the future. 
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End of the West Virginia Split 


The following public statement issued by the West Vir- 
ginia Mine Workers’ Organization on terminating its busi- 
ness is dated from Eskdale, W. Va., Apr. 14, 1916, and is ad- 
dressed to the mine workers and the general public: 


We feel that to you and to the movement we represent is 
due the following statement from us: In the Cabin Creek 
strikes of 1912 and 1913 the main demand of the men on 
strike was recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Inasmuch as_ united action on the part of the 
workers in their industrial relations promotes equity in their 
affairs with employers, it appeared that this great union of 
miners was able to promise them a great measure of economic 
security. : ; ' : 

We participated in this strike, adhering to the side of the 
miners, who at its close achieved their main object and re- 
ceived many other beneficial concessions. 

But in assuming this new responsibility—namely, that of 
maintaining and purposefully employing the new methods 
of unionism—we came face to face with the necessity of con- 
serving the essentials of good government in the union, just 
as the citizens of a state are confronted with this necessity 


in their political affairs. 
Maintaining Union Politics Free from Greed 


Our ideal of an efficient industrial organization is condi- 
tioned more upon the soundness of its administrational poli- 
cies than upon any other single essential. We find in the poli- 
tics of the union as in those of the state the same omnipresent 
struggle between the element that would have all served alike 
and the other element that would have only those in authority 
benefited. There is ever this fight between the selfish and the 
unselfish. ; +9 

The present state union resulted from the_ secessionist 
movement in districts Nos. 17 and 29, which itself arose from 
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the uncompromising stand taken by a group of members 
against the corrupt methods in those territories which when 
proved did not eventuate in the removal of the guilty parties. 

Within the last few weeks, however, we have met with 
resistance such as forces us to make choice immediately be- 
tween two courses of action, one directed by public spirit and 
the other by our personal desires. As the situation is assum- 
ing a dangerous and damaging character, such as makes it a 
matter of grave public concern, we must submit to the course 
that will best serve the public good. 

Moreover, we do not feel that the end we have sought 
would in the long run be furthered by any other course than 
that we have chosen at this time. There is a danger that we 
may be regarded as menacing the public good by an unwilling- 
ness to compromise a more or less personal ambition. 

Another reason for our present decision, and one which 
none can appreciate but ourselves, is the irresistible pleadings 
of the most loved of our leaders, Mother Jones, for a reuniting 
of the broken links of brotherhood which have been welded 
in the fire of her toil and tears. 

Therefore we, the undersigned, hereby relinquish our pur- 
pose to complete the development of a state union and agree 
to return to the United Mine Workers of America. We invoke 
all our members to take the same steps and urge them to 
help in binding up the wounds of our brotherhood that a 
greater future for organized labor may be assured. 


The notice of which this is almost a verbatim copy is signed 
by C. F. Keeney, president; Lawrence Dwyer, secretary-treas- 
urer; J. L. Workman, vice-president, and the following mem- 
bers of the executive committee: George Barrett, A. J. Stover, 
Toney Stafford and Rock Oliver. The statement reflects great 
credit on the intelligence and purposes of the men who di- 
rected the secession movement in West Virginia and who now 
will devote their efforts to the work of promoting a healthy 
activity in the work of the United Mine Workers of America. 
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Discontent in West Virginia 


About 8,000 men are threatening to quit work in both the 
thick and thin coal districts of Taylor and Preston Counties 
in the northeastern part of West Virginia, around Grafton 
and Kingwood. Advances in wage have been given the miners 
in the district since the first of the year, but they are not 
satisfied and a straight 10 per cent. increase is now demanded. 

On May 10 the Maryland Coal Co., at Wendell, W. Va., 
settled with its men by granting an increase which, with the 
advances previously conceded, makes a raise of 12% per cent. 
since Jan. 1. The new scale is effective for one year and has 
been put in due contract form, which has been signed by the 
company. Most of the men in the district have remained 
at work, but at the beginning of last week 1,000 were on 
strike. 

The Davis Colliery Co. has announced a 5 per cent. in- 
crease, this being the second advance of that amount since 
Jan. 1, both being given by the company on its own initiative. 
The company employs 1,000 men. 
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News from Ohio Conferences 


The conference of operators and miners in eastern Ohio, 
for the purpose of settling working conditions, which met at 
Wheeling, W. Va., last week, adjourned May 12 to permit the 
miners’ representatives to take up several questions with the 
rank and file of the organization. Much progress was made in 
smoothing over the differences, and several disputed points 
were tentatively settled. 

The arbitration clause, which was the principal bone of 
contention, has been adjusted so far as the scale committees 
can adjust anything, and that matter is to be presented to 
the miners’ convention. The operators and miners both made 
eoncessions relative to this provision. The miners objected 
to the length of time consumed to completely settle any griev- 
ance, and steps were taken to expedite the process of ad- 
justment. In the meantime most of the mines in the district 
are working and the output is gradually increasing. 

The Jackson conference was held last week and a settle- 
ment was made without any difficulty. In its main points 
the present agreement is a duplicate of that which has just 
expired. Almost the only difference arises from those changes 
which had to be made to provide for the 3c. increase agreed 
upon in the McAlpin conierence. The conference in the 
Crooksville district was opened this week. Little trouble is 
anticipated in obtaining a settlement. 

The relatively unimportant subdistrict No. 4 covering 
Columbiana County in Ohio and just north of what is known as 
the eastern Ohio subdistrict was engaged in a conference which 
began May 10 at 1 p.m. The district includes all mines in 
Salineville, West Point and Teegarden and the immediate 
vicinity. The difficulties relate to the lifting of clay, the pay- 
ment for bid work, the removal of slate and like local differ- 
ences. Before evening on May 11 the conference had a scale 
written and signed—a record for speedy concurrence. 
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Imgersoll-Rand Turbo Blower 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co. has added to its turbo com- 
and blowers a low pressure machine to handle 
from 3,000 to 35,000 cu.ft. per. min. at from 


] yvessors 
volumes 


1 to 244 lb. 

These machines are particularly adapted to such service 
as foundry cupola blowing, atomizing oil for oil burners, 
supplying blast to heating 


and annealing furnaces of 





LOW-PRESSURE TURBO BLOWER WITH UPPER CASING 
REMOVED 


various kinds, blowing air for water-gas generators, 
pneumatic conveying and ventilating. They are of the 
single-stage double-flow type and are furnished with 
either electric-motor, steam-turbine or waterwheel drive. 

Electric drive is generally employed for the classes of 
service mentioned, and the high operative speed permits 
direct coupling to the motor. Such a unit maintains 
constant pressure, while delivering any volume from zero 
to maximum demand and proportionately varying the 
electrical horsepower input. 

These blowers embody the four-bearing construction 
employed in all turbo machines of this make. The 
casing is horizontally split for ease in 
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entire assembly is polished. 
duce skin friction. 

All impellers are overspeeded in a testing machine to 
insure correct balance and strength and to eliminate 
vibration. ‘They are then keyed to a heat-treated forged- 
steel shaft. Labyrinth packing is employed to prevent 
leakage between the impeller and casing. Bearings are 
ring oiled, and their housings are horizontally split. 

The use of flexible couplings between blower and 
driving unit is standard practice on all these turbo 
blowers. The machines are all of the closed intake type, 
the intake opening being at the bottom, while the dis- 
charge is at the top. The flow of air from this type of 
blower is uniform, avoiding all pulsations, which makes 
it especially desirable for foundry work. 

The manufacturer emphasizes the fact that there are 
no rubbing surfaces in this blower and points out that 
this precludes the necessity for adjustment to take up 
wear and minimizes the cost of maintenance. The blower 
is said to maintain its efficiency over long periods of time. 
It is to be noted that the only Inbrication necessary is 
that of the bearings, all other parts working without 


friction. 


Every care is taken to re- 


cS 
An Automatic Endgate 


In Coal Age of Dec. 12, 1914 (Vol. 6, p. 950), there 
appeared a description of an automatically operated car 
endgate. The gate as described proved to be not entirely 
satisfactory in practice, and certain improvements have 
been introduced to render the device positive in action. 

As at present constructed, as may be seen in the accom- 
panying drawing, this device consists of an endgate A, 
hinged at the top, the hinge rod B working in a curved 
slot in a casting C, at the upper forward corner of the 
carbox. This endgate is provided with the ordinary 
double latches D, hinged in the center and moving up 
and down at their extremities. In the ciosed position of 


the gate these latches drop into suitable keeps, or catches 
FE. A lever F, pivoted at its upper end, extends down 
To this is attached a lock- 


below the bottom of the car. 











installation and subsequent inspection. 
The assembled casing is doweled and 
bolted to a heavy sub-base, which or- 
dinarily serves to support both blower 
and driving element. The machine 
occupies small floor space and_ its 
vibrationless operation obviates the 














necessity for foundation bolting. The 
impeller is of the inclosed double-flow 
type, claimed by the manufacturer to 
secure the highest efficiency. The 
wheel is machined from a solid special 
steel forging. Vanes and covers are 
of pressed steel securely riveted. All 
rivet heads are driven flush, and the 
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NEW ARRANGEMENT OF AUTOMATIC ENDGATE 
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ing bar G, which passes through suitable guides and 
which extends over and retains the latch bars D within 
their catches L. 

The operation of this gate is as follows: While the car 
is filled with coal and is on the regular track, the gate is 
held shut by the locking bars G upon either side, holding 
the latch bars D securely in the catches #. When the car 
reaches the dump, however, a block properly placed upon 
either side of the track strikes the depending lever # and 
forces it backward, thus withdrawing the locking bars G 
from above the latches. As the car tilts in the dump, the 
hinge bar B slides outward and upward 
in its curved slots, thus lifting the 
latches D clear of the catches F and 
allowing the endgate to swing open, re- 
leasing the coal in the car. 

As the car returns to a_ horizontal 
position, the gate closes and_ the 
latches D drop into their places in the 
catches #. As the car moves off the 
dump, the depending lever F returns 
to a vertical or nearly vertical position, 
pushing the locking bars G into their 
places above the latches D and locking 
the latter in place. 

A car equipped with this type of 
endgate, which has been patented by 
C. W. Stickler, of Lansford, Penn., has 
been in operation for somewhat over 
three months without failing to open 
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gear A moves the frame and consequently the belt pulley 
toward and into contact with the brake block. As soon 
as the speed of the conveyor lessens, the motor begins to 
deliver power through the belt and the pinion B. ‘The re- 
action of this pinion against its gear swings the frame 
and pulley away from the brake block. 

When the conveyor requires power, as when running 
empty or starting up, this reaction keeps the belt pulley 
away from the brake block. When the conveyor needs 
braking, only a slight amount of power is delivered by the 
motor to equalize the braking tendency of the loaded con- 
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at the dump or close again after the 




















contents of the car have been dis- 

charged. This device does away entirely 

with the necessity of wedging the latches of the ordinary 
endgate in the closed position, as well as the labor re- 
quired to remove these wedges and release the latches 
from the catches when the car arrives at the dump for 
unloading. 


», 


i 
Brake 


The automatic brake for conveyors, car hauls and the 
like, now being introduced by the Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co., is both novel and interesting. Basic patents 
covering the fundamental principles of this brake have 
been granted by the Patent Office. 

The principles of operation are simple and the accom- 
panying illustration shows the general makeup of the 
means used to obtain automatic braking. This device is 
designed for use in connection with the drive gear of con- 
veyors, etc., which lower their load and which, when 
loaded with coal or other material, tend to run away, but 
which, when running empty, require power to operate. A 
combined belt and brake pulley, belted to an electric motor 
or a steam engine, is mounted on a shaft carried by bear- 
ings which are in turn carried by a frame pivoted at its 
lower end. Springs are provided at the other end of 
the frame, for adjustment and to prevent too free a swing 
of the frame. The pinion of the first gear reduction is 
keyed to this shaft and drives the next shaft, which may be 
either the mainshaft or a countershaft of another gear 
reduction. 

Assuming that a conveyor for lowering material down a 
slope is connected to this drive and that owing to its load, 
braking is necessary, it will be seen that the action of the 


Automatic Conveyor 





THE AUTOMATIC BRAKE IN OPERATION 


veyor. If the belt breaks or the power goes off, the pull 
of the conveyor will apply the brake and bring the ma- 
chine to a stop. A few of these brakes have been installed 
on retarding conveyors and are giving excellent results. 
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We must hammer our iron when it is glowing hot. 


KS 


Some men would rather not go at all than go behind. 


s 


No mine or mining company long remains greater than 
the man who runs it. 


oo 


There are breakers and tides in the lives of all men, 
but there is no gulf stream flowing forever in one di- 
rection. 


2 


Medicine cannot be made more pleasant through 
thinking of its taste; the best way to get it down is to 
gulp it. 
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The measure of a man’s success is his ability to 
organize. The orator must organize words and phrases ; 
the writer, ideas; the painter, colors; the musician, 
sounds; and the mine official, men and machines. Even 
science is the organization of common knowledge. 
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Backing and Filling on the 
Anthracite Prices 


For the greater portion of the present month the 
coal-consuming public has been treated to the strange 
spectacle of the anthracite operators unable to agree with 
one another. After having haggled among themselves 
for an entire week over the question of prices, they did 
finally agree on a new schedule, only to withdraw it 
precipitately upon a threat of an investigation by the 
Federal Government. The indecision indicates a lack of 
confidence, which appears to be an ill omen of the future. 

There is no logical reason why any of the operating 
companies should not offer its product at a price that 
will assure a reasonable profit, in the same way that other 
kinds of merchandise are sold. However, it has become 
the fashion in the anthracite trade for quite a period 
of years to look to one company as a leader to set the 
pace, all others using that company’s prices as a basis 
for their own. The real difficulty in the present situa- 
tion seems to be that the operators fail to realize that 
the old-time leader of the anthracite industry, George 
F. Baer, is gone. 
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The Price of Preparedness 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co., as well as a few other con- 
cerns, is offering its employees the opportunity of attend- 
ing during the coming summer the military training 
camps at Plattsburg, N. Y., or elsewhere, at full pay, 
if they so desire. It is of course entirely optional with 
the individual whether he shall take this training or 
not, and it is understood that too many men cannot be 
spared at any one time. Leave of absence with full pay 
is, however, granted as an inducement for the young 
men to fit themselves for military service should the 
country ever stand in need of their help. 

The training camps at Plattsburg and elsewhere are 
conducted for the purpose of educating business and 
professional men in military science so that they may be 
qualified to organize and drill the volunteer troops of 
the land should an emergency arise. These camps are 
under the command of regular army officers detailed for 
that purpose. The camps are open to all men of good 
physique and good character, of military age, who have 
received a high-school education or its equivalent. Last 
summer the camp at Plattsburg was quite popular and 
was well patronized by men patriotically inclined—doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, engineers, etc. A still larger 
attendance is anticipated the coming summer. 

The step which has been taken by the Frick com- 
pany and a few other industrial firms is in the right 
direction. Thoughtful people throughout the land are 
coming to realize that real, genuine preparedness cannot, 
in the nature of things, come about through the mere 
desire therefor, no matter how ardent that desire may be. 
It requires work—hard work—to organize, drill, care 


for, and lead an army. This is a task which no amount 
of breath expended either in Congress or on the stump, 
or allowed to escape upon the Chautauqua platform, ever 
has or ever will be able to accomplish. 

If the country is to have preparedness it must pay 
for it—pay in money, time and effort. Squads, com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, brigades do not spring 
spontaneously fully organized, disciplined and equipped 
from their primordial elements overnight. The individ- 
uals composing such tactical units must first be selected 
from the material available. They must then be assem- 
bled, organized and drilled. All this requires care, in- 
telligence, patience and skill. These qualities the mili- 
tary training camps endeavor to foster and cultivate 
against the time of need. 

It would be futile for a few private individuals here 
and there to attempt to prepare the country against ag- 
gression. If, however, the citizens of the land individ- 
ually and collectively desire preparedness sufficiently 
earnestly to pay its price, this land with its vast resources: 
may be so “prepared” as to render attack from without 
the height of folly on the part of the invader. It is to 
be hoped that other employers, corporate and individual, 
all over the land will see fit to emulate the example of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


# 
Central Pennsylvania Signs 


It is gratifying to know that the central Pennsylvania 
miners have approved and signed the contract written at 
Philadelphia. The new scale gives the central area some 
advantage over western Pennsylvania. The central Penn- 
sylvania machine-coal scale is raised only 3c. per ton, 
whereas the western Pennsylvania rate for mining coal 
by machine is increased 5.39e. 

The value of this machine-coal differential is best fig- 
ured over an area of coal land. A 3-ft. seam will give 
about 4,356 short tons net per acre, allowing 10 per cent. 
for waste, which at 2.13c. per short ton is $92.78 per 
acre. But of course in figuring the value of any.area 
consideration must be given to the fact that the earning 
can only be made when the coal is extracted, and the pres- 
ent value of that future earning is much less than the 
earning itself. 

Moreover, the differential increase is applicable only 
to machine coal, and in few mines are the pillars worked 
with the aid of machines. However, some pillars were 
being so removed a few years ago and in some mines men 
were given machines, and when so equipped were paid the 
machine rate whether they mined by their aid or by that 
of the hand pick. Probably 40 per cent. of the coal is 
rated as hand mined, so that the increased value of an 
acre of coal in central Pennsylvania for immediate devel- 
opment is rather $55.67 than $92.78 per acre. 

In some few places the differential increase is partly 
compensated by the change in the method of weighing, 
but in others there is no compensation but rather a 
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further burden put upon the western Pennsylvania 
operator, the amount of which is somewhat indeterminate 
and dependent on the amount of slack in the coal. When 
the coal breaks considerably or is much broken in prep- 
aration, the operator will find he is heavily burdened 
by the requirement that he pay for the product in un- 
divided bulk instead of paying a larger price for the 
salable coal only. 

Thus central Pennsylvania by staying out of the con- 
ference in New York City appears to have scored a 
real victory as against the western part of the state, 
though it has not perhaps gained any measurable 
advantage over the states west of the Ohio, which did not 
have an increase in rate as large as 5.39c. and which for 
the most part already had, like central Pennsylvania, the 
run-of-mine method of weighing. 

It is to be hoped that two years from Apr. 1, when 
a new contract is to be signed, we shall see the increases 
made uniform so that we shall not be faced with un- 
desirable redistributions of market lines such as the 
present divergent contracts inevitably bring. 


# 
Pennsylvania’s Mining Bureau 


The public has recently been assured by Senator 
Penrose that James E. Roderick, the chief of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, is not a fit man 
for his office. To judge by the senator’s statement Mr. 
Roderick is to be attacked because he has failed to 
accomplish things to do which funds have not been pro- 
vided, and because he has not been able to do other things 
which are not being done in any of the states. 

It has been asserted that the mine workers are strongly 
opposed to Mr. Roderick because he has been too kind 
to the operators. As a matter of fact he has done many 
things which have made the managers and owners of 
mines extremely wrathful and has, in one case at least, 
put such an extreme interpretation on the law that 
legislation for the relief of the operators had to be 
passed. If any mine worker had chanced in on a meet- 
ing of operators when they were discussing the “cast-iron 
code,” as they called it, he would not have regarded 
the head of the mining department as the pliant tool 
of mine officials. 

Nor were the operators pleased with the institution of 
the “black list.” An operator with a mine or two of 
moderate size, using every precaution, might have a 
fatality, and if, as often happened, that one mishap put 
its rate per million tons produced above a certain figure, 
Chief Roderick would put the operator on a “black list.” 
This roster of alleged careless ones did not hurt anybody 
in a financial way, but where men are conscious of 
rectitude it is hard to class them as offenders just simply 
because their tonnage does not reach a figure which will 
assure a fair averaging of fatalities. 

The miners also assert that Mr. Roderick has been 
too easy with his assistants. But the mine inspectors, 
on the other hand, have felt at times that the hand of 
the present chief was too heavy rather than too light. 
He was unsparing in condemning what he believed were 
their shortcomings, and it is to his credit that the men 
he appointed and those he retained in office were not 
there because of their political influence or electioneering 
services. The political faith of most of them was almost 


unknown to the public. 
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The inspection department is almost never popular with 
the miners. They naturally do not like discipline; they 
do not favor the introduction of methods which hinder 
them in their work any more than do the operators; 
they are quite prone to believe that there should be 
no accidents and would be none if only the inspectorate 
were better. The attitude, therefore, of some of them 
toward the chief of the Department of Mines is easily 
comprehensible, but reflects little of discredit on any one. 

Mr. Roderick’s reports are printed, as Senator Penrose 
alleges, with scandalous slowness. We need proof, how- 
ever, that the chief is to blame. If conditions are as 
bad in Pennsylvania as in the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving at Washington, D. C., there is reason to 
believe that the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania 
is not at fault. Smull’s Legislative Handbook and the 
reports of all the departments at Harrisburg are distress- 
ingly slow in appearing, and that being the case, we 
cannot see why Mr. Roderick is in any way chargeable. 
Let Senator Penrose look closer home. 

As for Mr. Roderick’s advice in his annual reports, 
so far as it goes it is good. Nobody supposes that a 
mine department chief will be a mine of inventiveness. 
Most of the admonitions we find in print and practice 
everywhere are slightly shopworn. Were the state mining 
department to hit upon an epoch-making discovery, by 
the time the information reached the public from the 
printery it would have been staled by its frequent 
republication. And if it were kept secret till divulged 
in the annual, to hold so precious a truth so long a 
time might well be regarded as a crime against the state 
and as a delinquency rightly punishable by dismissal. 

But one cannot be too much concerned over the im- 
punctuality of his reports, over his lack of care for the 
feelings of miners or operators, over his alleged lack 
of eloquence in preaching “safety first,” for after all it 
is results which count and little else. He may be as 
slow as he pleases in producing his reports, if indeed 
he is slow, which may be questioned; he may be brusque 
and arbitrary as he will in dealing with the operators, 
he may be dull and prosy in his prefaces, yet we would 
say to you, Mr. Penrose, so long as he gets results, his 
shortcomings may be overlooked. 

In 1899 every million tons of bituminous coal cost 
3.53 lives; in 1914 only 2.83 lives. As for anthracite, 
each million tons paid a toll of 7.62 lives in 1899, 
whereas in 1914, that more hazardous form of mining 
had reduced its fatality rate to 6.58 lives per million. 

In the whole United States the record in 1899 was 
4.97 lives per million tons. In 1914 it was 4.78 lives 
for the same tonnage, and in 1915, probably 4.37 lives. 
Thus the rate in Pennsylvania has declined, from 1899 
to 1914, 20 and 14 per cent. in the bituminous and 
anthracite regions respectively. The loss of life per 
million tons in the same period throughout the United 
States only decreased about 4 per cent. In all three 
areas considered there were periods of higher death rate 
intervening; but comparing like with like, the record 
of Pennsylvania is not unfavorable. Surely it is not 
a record over which Mr. Rederick need reproach him- 
self. Of course much of the improvement in the accident 
rate is not due to his work. It would be invidious to 
divide the honors, but the record stands, and Mr. Roderick 
can certainly not be convicted on it or by any other cir- 
cumstantial evidence of like character. 
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Courtesy of “C. F. and I. Bulletin” 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN AND MINE OF ROCKVALE, COLO., A COLORADO FUEL AND IRON PROPERTY 


One of the larger mines of the company, located in Fremont County, on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. 





Courtesy of “Annual Report of Sociological Department’’ 
THREE INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CO.’S MINNEQUA HOSPITAL NEAR PUEBLO, COLO. 


Dr. R. W. Corwin lays great stress not merely on antiseptic surgery but on germless dwellings 
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Courtesy of “Annual Report of Sociological Department?’ 
OTHER INTERIOR VIEWS AT SAME HOSPITAL, OF WHICH DR. R. W. CORWIN IS CHIEF SURGEON 


There are no stairways in this hospital because they are not suited for the transference of patients and are a danger in 
case of fire; hence the incline in the foreground 
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Courtesy of “C. F. and I. Bulletin’ 


ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF DISPENSARY NOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION AT PRIMERO, COLO. 
Gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the employees of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 
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Conditioms at Mayford, W. Va. 


There has been much agitation about the conditions at 
the mines up Cabin Creek, W. Va., including those of 
the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. Many of the 
persons in distant cities who made a loud outcry were 
rather to be commended than condemned, because if 
things were as they were told, in no other way could the 
wrong be righted. 

One of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co.’s towns 
is Kayford. It has eight mines, three in the Acme seam, 
which is from 5 to 8 ft. thick, and five in the No. 2 gas 





KAYFORD IN 1910 BEFORE IT WAS CLEANED UP 


seam, which is from 514 to 6 ft. in thickness. The latter 
seam is softer and somewhat easier to mine than that 
further west in the Kanawha field. 

Its site lies in a crotch between the hills and so 
is not well suited for the building of a beautiful 
town. Still it looks a good and substantial village. The 
265 frame houses of which the town consists are grouped 
in rows along the main creek running through the town 
and along the small streams which empty into it at right 
angles. 

In most cases they are set on sufficient ground to give 
ample room for front yards and for gardens in the rear. 
Tn size they run from two to eight and ten rooms. Most 
of them are electrically lighted and supplied with water 
from deep-bored wells or from mountain springs close by. 
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An 8-in. sewer line runs through the main part of the 
town and empties into a concrete cesspool outside. Gar- 
bage from the houses is carted away by the company. 

The charge for house rent at Kayford is $1.50 per 
month per room, and lights are furnished for 25c. per 
month for each light. The rate used to be 35c., but 
it was voluntarily reduced by the company to the present 
rate when meters were installed. Coal is supplied at $1 
per month, despite the fact that during the winter months 
some families burn a half-dozen tons. 

The doctor is paid $1 per month by employees with 
families and 50c. per month by single men. The em- 
ployees also pay 15c. per month to a burial fund. They 
used to pay 15c. monthly as hospital dues, but recently 
they voluntarily raised the rate to 25c. The store is well 
supplied with all needful articles and the prices charged 
are as follows: 


PrIcES OF GROCERIES AND WAGES EARNED 


Flour. $7.50 per bbl.; bacon, 18 to 20c. per lb.; lard, 
15, 18 and 22c. per lb.; sugar 10c. per lb.; canned toma- 
toes, 13c. and 2 for 25c.; canned corn, 10 and 1214c.; 
beans, 10c., 3 lb. for 25c.; laundry soap, 6 cakes for 25c. ; 
fresh beef, 1214 to 25c. per lb.; pork chops, 15 to 25c. 
per lb.; potatoes, $1.25 per bushel; corn meal, 35c. per 
peck; cabbage, 5c. per lb., and eggs, 25c. per dozen. The 
store at Kayford being on a branch has to pay 35c. per 
100 lb. more than points on the main line. 

Day laborers at Kayford are paid from $2 to $3 a day. 
For machine cutting a minimum of $2.68 per day is 
paid; but machine runners often earn as much as $6 
or $7 per shift. Machine loaders make from $2.50 to $4 
per day and pick miners from $3 to $5. In pillar work 
the latter figure is quite frequently made. 

There is a good church at Kayford for white persons. 
There are also two schools, one for colored people and 
one for white. The latter has four rooms and four 
teachers. The other school is used also for church pur- 
poses. Kayford has a Sunday school with 100 pupils, 
and a Y. M. C. A. building with amusement features is 
planned; also a bathhouse and swimming pool occupying 
the former power house. 

This information is based on the statement of Wight- 
man D. Roberts in the Charleston Daily Mail. 





PARTS OF KAYFORD AS IT NOW APPEARS AFTER BEING KEPT FENCED, TIDIED AND PAINTED 
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Working the Pittsburgh Seam 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the valuable discussion in 
Coal Age some time since, (Vol. 8), in relation to the 
method employed in working the Pittsburgh seam, I 
want to suggest a scheme that it seems to me will be an 
improvement on the present system. I have frequently 
advocated its use in’ a number of mines where much coal 
is lost, not because of the exercise of insufficient care on 
the part of the officials in charge, but owing to a faulty 
system of extraction, and hope that this proposed 
plan will receive the careful attention of mining men 
throughout the district and that they will give their views 
in respect to the success of its application in the working 
of this coal. 

As I regard it, the present system fails chiefly because 
the butt entries are driven on 500-{t. centers, with rooms 
turned off both entries, the first room being only 80 ft. 
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PROPOSED METHOD OF WORKING PITTSBURGH SEAM 


from the face entries. The rooms on one entry of a pair 
of butts are all worked out before any rooms are turned on 
the back entry. The ribs are drawn as quickly as the 
rooms are finished, while the chain pillars and room 
stumps are frequently left in until the ribs are drawn 
on the back entry, so as to avoid the danger of a squeeze, 
which usually takes place when the first fall occurs in 
drawing the stumps and continues until the entries are 
finished. Also, in my opinion, there is not sufficient coal 
left in the barrier when the face entries are retreating, 
after the butt entries are all finished. When this point 
is reached in the old system, the mine is no longer on a 
paying basis, because rooms cannot then be turned, 
everything being finished except drawing back the entry 
pillars on the face entries. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates the main fea- 
tures of the proposed system. I have endeavored to 
avoid the difficulties mentioned, first, by driving the butt 
entries closer together and turning rooms off but one 
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entry of each pair of butts, thereby causing a single gob 
or breakline instead of two and lessening the chance for 
a creep or squeeze, which is so liable to occur when there 
are two gob lines. 

Also, by leaving enough coal in the barrier pillars, not 
only is the extraction of “coal i in the rooms prevented from 
affecting the face entries, but these barriers permit rooms 
200 ft. long to be worked on both sides of the face entries 
in advance of the retreating work. This keeps the mine 
on a paying basis until practically finished. 

Another feature proposed is the starting of the first 
room in the middle of a butt entry and hauling the coal 
both ways to the face entries, thereby reducing the length 
of haul on these entries by one half. 

ERNEST KravseE, 
Assistant Mine Foreman, Montour No. 1 Mine. 
McDonald, Penn. 
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The Efficiemt Fireboss 


Leiter No. 4—Though not at the present time a fire- 
boss, I have been through the mill and know how to 
appreciate the many difficulties with which that official 
must contend. For that reason I am only too glad to 
speak a word in his defense and hope that this discussion 
will help to make the work of the fireboss better under- 
stood and appreciated. 

Permit me, then, to assume that I am a fireboss, my 
application for the position having been fortunately or 
unfortunately (7?) accepted. I am ambitious to start work 
in the new place and rise at 1 o’clock in the morning. 
About an hour later I am underground and start to make 
an examination of the section of the mine assigned to 
me. All goes well and I am congratulating myself on 
the success achieved, when suddenly I find a very ex- 
tensive body of gas, which I decide can be removed before 
the time for starting work arrives. By extraordinary 
efforts I accomplish the task, and the place is again clear 
of gas. I hurry out of the mine and reach the mine boss’ 
office just in time to put up a “white block,” or safety 
board, which signifies that the mine is safe for men to 
enter. I have been hard at work for 4 hr. and am ex- 
hausted, when the foreman arrives with, “Good morning, 
Bill. How is everything inside?” On being told that 
all is O. K., he examines and countersigns the report in 
the fireboss’ book and I go to breakfast, to return again 
in a half hour for the morning’s work. 

The work progresses exceedingly well throughout the 
day and the output greatly exceeds expectations, the 
mine making a record run. That night the foreman 
is complimented and the next day presented with .a 
bonus, but the fireboss, on whose hard work in the early 
morning the day’s successful run largely depended, has 
no share in the credit or in the bonus given the fore- 
man. He is not even congratulated on his efforts. His 
evident ambition is received with a smile and a remark, 
“He’s young yet and has to learn. When he has been 
in the business as long as some of us, he will under- 
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stand better.” On the other hand, should I make an 
error, or my work not come up to the standard set by 
the foreman, J am at once “on the carpet’? and asked 
to “please explain.” 

The fireboss notes with chagrin and disappointment 
that when the foreman wants a man to look over a piece 
of work with him, he takes the boss roadman or the 
boss timberman, while the fireboss is sent to look over 
a piece of work in company with a dayhand and a 
laborer. In his humble position the fireboss misses the 
company and association with his foreman that he has 
a right to expect. His ability goes unrecognized and his 
authority is restricted, while he is held responsible and 
fully accountable for the work in his charge. The treat- 
ment he receives and the lack of recognition of his efforts 
put a damper on his ambition. Instead of becoming 
lighter by longer acquaintance with the work, his diffi- 
culties and perplexities multiply, because of his peculiar 
isolation in his official capacity, which is frequently, of 
necessity, at odds with the work the mine foreman has 
in charge. 


A Goop Frresoss Deserves ENCOURAGEMENT 


When one compares the arduous duties and work of 
the average fireboss with the slight recognition his efforts 
receive, it is easy to see that his condition is often a 
deplorable one. It would be less so if his authority in 
the mine was more commensurate with his responsibility 
and accountability. While he is held accountable under 
the mine law, his judgment and authority are subordi- 
nated to the wishes of the mine foreman and the demand 
for coal. I would say, “Give the fireboss a chance; he 
desires to be more than a cog in the wheel. Let him 
show his worth to the company.” 

As a fireboss I have realized that to develop into 
something bigger I must keep everlastingly at it. But 
the clock keeps everlastingly ticking and always comes 
back to the place where it started. An ambitious man, 
and one that is worth while, always desires to fortify 
his future through his best efforts. When he is given 
no chance to show his ability, but his efforts are con- 
stantly cramped and stifled by conditions over which he 
has no control, he is ike the clock that must keep ticking, 
but makes no advancement from day to day. His duties 
become a dull routine. 

Permit me in closing to remark that no well-arranged 
organization should be hampered or Inconvenienced by 
an occasional change in office incumbency. Every in- 
cumbent of an office should have ample opportunity to 
become acquainted with the next man’s work. This in 
turn creates helpful competition and makes every man 
a more efficient worker. Give mea chance to make good ; 
give me some responsibility; give me the work where I 
can make a showing; give me credit for what I do; let me 
in on the bonuses and credit letters; speak well of me 
both to the miners and the men higher up; cast aside 
malice and jealousy, and I will eventually become an 
experienced fireboss, a capable and efficient man worthy 
of promotion to foremanship. A ForMer FIREBOoss. 

, W. Va. 





Letter No. 5—I am glad to follow the suggestion of 
“An Old Fireboss,” Coal Age, Apr. 29, p. 768, and 
say a few words in regard to what makes an efficient 
fireboss. He must be a sober, industrious man, of good 
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moral character, self-possessed, coolheaded in times of 
danger and capable of deciding what course to pursue 
in any emergency and of knowing what is necessary to 
insure the safety of the men in his charge. 

An efficient fireboss must be able to back his own 
judgment in reference to the safeguarding of life and 
property. He must be firm and not permit himself to 
be overruled or influenced by the varying opinions 
expressed by the men in his district, but should be able 
do exert a strong influence over those men and inspire 
their confidence. He must have the full use of his five 
senses, since a defect in any one of them may cause 
him to fail in detecting certain conditions that might 
prove fatal both to himself and the men whose lives he 
has in charge. 


Frresosses NEED THEIR FIvE SENSES 

In this connection I will cite an instance where bad 
eyesight proved dangerous in the case of a man acting 
as fireboss. On one occasion this man, with the mine 
foreman and myself, was on a rib-fall, from which a 
strong mixture of firedamp was proceeding. While both 
the foreman and myself could detect a half-inch eap on 
our lamps, he failed to see any cap at all. This incident 
shows that when making his morning examination this 
man might easily pass a place without detecting a 
dangerous percentage of gas that might be present and 
report the place as safe for work. 

The sense of hearing and of touch, to a refined 
degree, should be the necessary possession of every fire- 
The sound of a piece of slate, roof, or rock, 
together with the jar felt when sounding the piece, is 
a sure means of ascertaining the true condition of the 
top in a working place. A keen sense of smell has 
‘requently prevented a serious outbreak of fire in the 
mine when the fireboss has detected the smell well known 
to experienced miners as indicating the existence of fire 
in the gob. THe is thus able to locate the trouble and 
overcome it in time to prevent serious consequences, 


boss. 


No Cause ror DIssaTIsrACTION 

In reference to the conditions under which the fire- 
bosses in this state are working, I cannot see that they 
have any reason to be dissatisfied. In this section, at 
least, firebosses work exactly 8 hr. per day, from the 
time they enter the mine until they leave. Considering 
the number of days worked, I believe they are better paid 
than any of the assistant foremen in our mines and do 
not stay on duty as many hours a day as those officials. 

In respect to the dangers he encounters while making 
his rounds in the early morning, I want to say from 
my own experience, having filled the position of fireboss . 
many years, it was a matter of much satisfaction to me 
that I could make my rounds alone, as the places that 
a fireboss must enter and examine are not safe unless 
there is perfect quiet prevailing. The danger suggested 
of a fireboss unexpectedly encountering a body of gas 
that is ignited on his lamp is one that I have not ex- 
perienced. Being always on the hunt for such a body of 
gas and never using any light other than that in my 
safety lamp, such an emergency would seem to me to be 
the fireboss’ own fault. 

In this state the mining laws require that the examina- 
tion shall be made within 3 hr. of the time for the men 
to go to work, and I have never overrun this time in 
examining the section in my charge. Were this time 
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to be lengthened to 9 hr., as suggested, I would agree 

that firebossing would be the most trying work about 

the mine. F. M. 
Washington County, Pennsylvania. 


Letter No. 6—Reterring to the letter on the subject 
of “The Efficient Fireboss,” Apr. 29, p. 768, by “An 
Old Fireboss,” I am constrained to believe that the 
writer of that letter, even though an old fireboss, is not 
an experienced one. Or perhaps he is drawing on his 
imagination or endeavoring to arouse sympathy in behalf 
of firebosses in geneval. ; 

Many of his statements are very true, but I would 
take particular exception to what he says in the first 
paragraph under the head of ‘Responsibilities of the 
Fireboss.” While it is not to be denied that the job 
of a fireboss is a mighty lonesome one, and as_ the 
correspondent says he “must go into the mine alone in 
the dead hours of the night,” still I do not think he 
takes any more chance than most other mine workers 
of “being overcome with poisonous gas or struck down 
by falling roof, or burned by walking into an unsuspected 
body of gas that may be ignited by his lamp.” 

Commenting on this particular statement, I would say 
that in the first place it is one of the first, if not the 
first duty of the fireboss to see that the air current is 
traveling in its proper course and in sufficient quantity. 
This being done, what chance is there for him, if he 
is a practical, experienced fireboss, to be overcome with 
poisonous gases? As for his being struck down by 
falling roof, I fail to see where he takes any more 
risk than anyone else working at or near the face, and 
I do not regard his job as being as hazardous as that 
of a miner, machine runner, driver or motorman. If 
he walks into an unsuspected body of explosive gas, with 
an open light instead of a safety lamp, then he is either 
grossly incompetent or very careless, or both. Every case 
of which I have ever heard where a fireboss was burned, 
in the regular course of his work, was when he was using 
an open light, instead of depending solely on his safety 
lamp, as he should have done. If “Old Fireboss,” while 
making his rounds, will carry only a safety lamp as he 
should and leave his open light on the outside there will 
be slight danger of his igniting an unsuspected body of 
gas, provided of course that he understands, as he says 
a fireboss must, “the use of safety lamps.” 


Frreposses AreE Not’ GENERALLY UNDERPAID 


Regarding the statement that “the fireboss is the 
smallest paid man in the mines,’ I would like to say 
that an experience gained in several different states leads 
me to believe that, aside from the mine foremen and 
their assistants, who are usually paid about the same 
as firebosses, and the shotfirers, the fireboss is about 
the highest paid man on the job, exclusive of skilled 
electricians and. machinists. Of course some miners and 
machine runners make more money than the fireboss. 
But they are paid according to the amount of coal they 
cut or load and, believe me, if they get more than the 
fireboss they work some for it and have a job that, to 
say the least, is certainly as arduous as that of the fire- 
boss. 

Finally, I want to say that while “Old Fireboss” is 
correct; in his conclusion that a fireboss is often given 
a larger territory than he can properly examine, I would 
not regard walking 12 miles in six or nine hours a very 
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arduous task for one so accustomed. In fact, I have often 
walked that far under ground in the same length of 
time and done considerable work besides, and didn’t 
think I had done such a terrible day’s work at that. 
Kpwarp HH, Coxs, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Consulting Mining Engineer. 
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Output of British Coal Mines 


Letter No. 4—I read with interest the article entitled 
“Output Per Man Here and Abroad,” by Samuel Dean, 
Coal Age, Apr. 8, p. 631. Mr. Dean’s reference, on the 
following page, to my previous letter on the “Output of 
British Coal Mines,” Dec. 25, p. 1072, is a little amusing. 
Speaking of my remark, “To the best of my knowledge 
and experience the union does not interfere with the 
miner, with respect to the amount of coal he can: load,” 
Mr. Dean says: “If that is the extent of his [ Morgan’s| 
knowledge, it is evident that anything else he has to say 
about that coalfield cannot be of much 
value.” 

Perhaps, if we compare notes, it may be shown that I 
have a better claim to authority on the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, in South Wales, than Mr. Dean. 
From the time of the organization of that union, in 1898, 
till 1903, a period of five years, | was a member in good 
standing, and have since been in constant receipt of the 
weekly district paper, which serves a radius of 9 mi., cover- 
ing a territory where there are over 20,000 miners. It 
is readily seen that this paper would keep one well in- 
formed in regard to the union’s affairs, and when I 
wrote, “to the best of my knowledge,” the words signified 
the best knowledge that could be obtained without being 
personally on the spot. 


THE 


If Mr. Dean’s meaning is that the union has restricted 
the output of miners because they gained the 8-hr. day, I 
would remind him that for years before the union was 
established in South Wales the miners had the first Mon- 
day in every month for a holiday. This holiday was 
abolished after the union was formed, chiefly because of 
its demoralizing effect the following day at the mine. 
Neither while a member of the union nor since have I 
either heard or read anything to show that the union made 
any effort to restrict the output of the men. Local strikes 
in South Wales are costly affairs. If the mine is laid idle 
in violation of the agreement, the operator at once goes to 
court, and if he proves his case the miners must pay not 
only the bill for damage suffered by reason of such idle- 
ness, but, in addition to that, the costs of action. ‘The 
conditions in South Wales in this respect are quite differ- 
ent from similar experience in this country. 

Or perhaps Mr. Dean has in mind the South Wales 
strike at a time when the nation was at war and in great 
need of coal. But I would ask, Is it not justice to expect 
that, when operators were making extra profits on the sale 
of the coal, the miners should share with the operators 
in those profits, to produce which their labor was taxed 
to the uttermost? It is very well to talk about the lack 
of patriotism among the miners, but what about the 
patriotism of the operators, who preferred to close down 
their mines rather than share this golden harvest with 
their men? In my opinion, the Welsh miner displayed 
his backbone in that strike. 


conditions in 
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If what I have to say “cannot be of much value,” why 
does Mr. Dean suggest that I explain “the reason why the 
output per man is more in Belgium than in South Wales ?” 
This is a bit of byplay. Were I to follow in Mr. Dean’s 
steps, and study reports, I could probably tell the native 
Belgian more about Belgian mines than he had ever heard 
before. However, my knowledge of the Belgian mines is 
small. I have learned that their method of timbering has 
resulted in a low accident rate, but I have no information 
in respect to the Belgian miner’s length of working day 
or his manner of loading coal with a shovel or otherwise. 
1 can say, however, from personal experience and knowl- 
edge, the Welsh miner is a master with the pick, and it 
would be difficult to prove that he has a peer in the Bel- 
gian miner. Many references in the back files of Coal 
Age will bear me out in this statement. 

Referring to the matter of small equipment, I] may 
say that the mine with the record output in Great Britain, 
which hoisted over 6,000 tons in a working day, has a 
small box. This mine is located in Yorkshire. I believe 
one reason why the North of England operators prefer to 
use a small box is that they employ men and boys to 
take the loaded and empty boxes to and from the inside 
partings, from the working face. In my opinion, if the 
operator chooses to pay men and boys for doing this work, 
in order to save the expense of brushing the road to a 
height sufficient for mules and horses to pass, that’s his 
business. I further believe that if a larger equipment 
would secure him a greater output of coal at a less cost of 
production, he has the knowledge and the sense of fitness 
of things that would cause him to invest the necessary 
capital to secure these returns. He needs no advice from 
parties who are not thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
ditions in that field. W. L. Morgan. 

East St. Louis, Il. 


Waste of Material in Mines 


Letter No. 4—The question of the waste of material 
sent into mines should be of the greatest interest to every 
mine superintendent and foreman who expects to make 
a success. It should likewise engage the interest of every 
subordinate official in the mine, since the saving of this 
material depends largely on the vigilance of everyone in 
charge of the work, from the mine foreman to trackmen 
and timbermen. Indeed, every mine worker should 
avoid with equal diligence the waste of material supplied 
to him. 

There are men employed in mines who seemingly take 
pleasure in wasting much material that is brought to 
their places, instead of using it for their protection, as 
was intended. When cautioned against this waste by a 
mine foreman or one of his assistants or by the fireboss, 
the men often term it “harping,” and the admonition 
receives little attention. Such a disposition is mostly in 
evidence where the supply of labor is limited, owing to 
the fact that the men are prone to take advantage of 
such a condition, realizing that they will not be dis- 
charged, as the company cannot fill their places at once, 
since that would mean a reduction of output. 

If workmen were more conscientious and codperated 
with the management in economizing the use of material 
in the mines, the result would be a great surprise. Ob- 
servation shows that miners are disposed to order tim- 
ber when there is possibly three or four good props a 
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short distance back in the gob, thrown there to get them 
out of the way at a time when they were not needed. 
Now they consider it too much trouble to get them out 
and prefer to order a fresh supply, which will be brought 
in a car to the face of their rooms. 

I remember that John Sutton some time since, refer- 
ring to the waste of timber in mines, Coal Age, Vol. 4, 
p. 26, described the careful miner as one who “will con- 
sider that every prop, cap piece, or tie lost or wasted 
increases to that extent the cost of the production of coal 
and makes it more difficult for the operator to pay good 
wages or to undertake needed improvements in the mine.” 
I am sorry to say that, in my experience of 18 years in 
handling men in different coal mines in the United 
States and Canada, I have found such type of miner 
very scarce. As a rule, miners give this matter the least 
consideration. The statement may seem harsh, but it is 
nevertheless true, and as I said before, it behooves every 
mine official to exercise the greatest care and watchful- 
ness to avoid undue waste of supplies taken into the 
mines. This is especially true of the smaller articles, 
such as nails, track spikes, fishplates, bolts, ete., which 
are so often found carelessly thrown to the side of the 
road by trackmen, timbermen, bratticémen and others and 
soon become partly covered with dust, rock or other 
débris. 


Economy IMPRESSED By A WELL Kept MINE 


In this connection it is well to remember that a deeper 
impression will be made on all employees, in regard to 
economizing material used in mines, if the mine is kept 
in good condition, the tracks, manways and ditches clean, 
and no loose pieces of timber, brattice boards, ties, rails, 
spikes, fishplates, etc., allowed to lie about indiscrim- 
inately, and no effort is made to gather these up and store 
them in a proper place until they are needed. As has 
been suggested, there should be a place to keep this mate- 
rial and a competent person appointed to take charge 
of it when sent into the mine. Supplies should only be 
given out on the written order of the mine foreman or 
other reliable official. A mine thus kept clean will have 
a great influence on every workman in the care he exer- 
cises in the use of material supplied to him. On the 
other hand, a slovenly kept mine begets careless, slovenly 
workmen, who often waste as much material as they use. 

Another important feature in this connection is the 
need of ordering and supplying material suitable for the 
place in which it is to be used. The length of props should 
be stated in every case so that there will be no waste. 
At times I have seen 8-ft. props sent in where 6-ft. props 
should have been ordered, and 8-in. ties sent where 4-in. 
ties would have answered every purpose. This not only 
means a waste of material, but much waste of time and 
labor in cutting the material to suit the place. Brattice 
boards taken down carefully can be used again; but, in- 
stead of this, they are often split and broken and made 
useless for any purpose in the mine. The same is true 
of brattice cloth, which with proper care can be used 
many times. Discarded ties and posts can often be 
cut and split up for cap pieces, which serve to greatly 
lengthen the life of posts. When rooms are abandoned, 
all rails, ties and spikes should be taken out at once, and 
such timber as can be drawn should likewise be saved. 

Madrid, N. M. J. W. PowELt. 
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Relative Hlumidity of Air 


I was greatly interested in the answer given to the 
inquiry relating to the calculation of the relative humidity 
of air, Coal Age, Vol. 8, p. 986. It leads me to ask two 
questions: (1) What type of hygrometer and what hygro- 
metric tables are in use in American mining practice, and 
why? (2) What is‘the opinion of Coal Age in respect 
to the practical use of the Assmann hygrometer for under- 
ground work in collieries? I hope to see these questions 
answered in an early issue of Coal Age. 


Ita, Fukuoka, Japan. R. ATSUMI. 


1. Different forms of hygrometers or psychrometers 
are in use in the mines of this country. A type in com- 
mon use is that man- 
ufactured by the Davis 
Instrument Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md., and 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. A similar, but somewhat less 
portable, form of hygrometer is de- 
scribed and illustrated in Bulletin 83 
of the Federal Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C., entitled “The Humidity 
of Mine Air,” with special reference 
to coal mines in Illinois, by R. Y. 
Williams. Each of these instruments 
is a simple, modified form of the origi- 
nal Leslie or Mason’s wet- and dry- 
bulb hygrometer, being more portable, 
however, and thus better adapted for 
mine use. 

Complete psychrometric tables which 
show the saturated vapor pressure at 
different temperatures, and which are 
commonly used in calculating the rela- 
tive humidity of air, will be found in Weather Bureau 
Bulletin 235, published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. A more abbreviated table showing the 
saturated vapor pressure in inches of mercury and in 
pounds per square inch, for different temperatures rang- 
ing from 30 deg. below zero to the boiling point of water 
at sea level, 212 deg. F., is given on this page, for the sake 
of convenient reference. 

This table is also found on page 62 of “Mine Gases and 
Ventilation,” recently published in book form by Coal 
Age. On page 65 of the same publication is given a 
humidity chart, which is a graphic illustration showing at 
a glance the unit weight of water vapor (grains per cubic 
foot) required for saturation at different temperatures ; 
also, the degree of saturation corresponding to different 
wet- and dry-bulb readings. Experience in American 
mining practice has shown that the instruments and 
tables here mentioned are the most practicable means of 
determining the hygrometric condition of mine air. 
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TABLE SHOWING SATURATED-VAPOR PRESSURES FOR DIFFERENT 


TEMPERATURES 
Barometric Barometric 
Pressure, Pressure, Pressure, Pressure, 
Degrees, Mercury Pounds per Degrees, Mercury Poundsper 
Bahr. (32°F) Tnsa.in: Fahr. (32° F.) In. Sq.In. 
—30 0.0099 0.0049 70 0.7335 0.3602 
—20 0.0168 0.0082 71 0.7587 0.3726 
—10 0.0276 0.0136 72 0.7848 0.3854 
0 0.0439 0.0216 73 0.8116 0.3986 
5 0.0551 0.0271 74 0.8393 0.4122 
10 0.0691 0.0339 75 0.8678 0.4262 
15 0.0865 0.0425 76 0.8972 0.4406 
20 0.1074 0.0527 Kie 0.9275 0.4555 
26 0.1397 0.0686 78 0.9587 0.4708 
32 0.1815 0.0891 79 0.9906 0.4865 
34 0.1961 0.0963 80 1.024 0.5027 
36 0.2122 0.1042 81 1.058 0.5194 
37 0.2205 0.1083 82 1.092 0.5365 
38 0.2293 0.1126 83 1.128 0.5542 
39 0.2382 0.1170 84 1.165 0.5723 
40 0.2476 0.1216 85 1.203 0.5910 
41 0.2574 0.1264 86 1,243 0.6102 
42 0.2674 0.1313 87 1.283 0.6299 
43 0.2777 0.1364 88 1.324 0.6502 
44 0.2885 0.1417 89 1.367 0.6711 
45 0.2995 0.1471 90 1.410 0.6925 
46 OvSiT2 0.1528 95 1.647 0.8090 
47 0.3229 0.1586 100 1.918 0.9421 
48 0.3352 0.1646 105 2.227 1.0938 
49 0.3478 0.1708 110 2.578 1.2663 
50 0.3610 0.1773 115 2.977 1.4618 
51 0.3745 0.1839 120 3.427 1.6828 
52 0.3885 0.1908 125 3.934 1.9318 
53 0.4030 0.1979 ° 130 4.504 2.2119 
54 0.4178 0.2052 135 5.144 2.5261 
55 0.4333 0.2128 140 5.859 2.8774 
56 0.4492 0.2206 145 6.658 3.2696 
BY A 0.4657 0.2287 150 7.547 3.7063 
58 0.4826 0.2370 155 8.535 4.1914 
59 0.5001 0.2456 160 9.630 4.7292 
60 0.5183 0.2545 165 10.841 5.324 
61 0.5370 0.2637 170 12.179 5.981 
62 0.5561 0.2731 175 13.651 6.704 
63 0.5760 0.2829 180 D272 7.500 
64 0.5964 0.2929 185 17.050 8.373 
65 0.6176 0.3033 190 18.954 9.330 
66 0.6394 0.3140 195 21.130 10.377 
67 0.6618 0.3250 200 23.457 11.520 
68 0.6850 0.3364 205 25.993 12.765 
69 0.7086 0.3481 212 29.925 14.696 


2. The Assmann hygrometer has never been introduced 
in mining practice in this country. The instrument is 
the design of Doctor Assmann (Germany, 1885). The 
dry-bulb thermometer of that instrument is protected by 
a thin metallic casing, through which air is drawn by 
means of a small ventilating fan. It is not a portable 
type of instrument and not adapted to mining use. 
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Specific Gravity Manawlha Coal, 
No. 5 Seam, W. Va. 


I would like very much to get some data on the 
specific gravity of the Kanawha No. 5 seam, in West 
Virginia. Kindly advise me if such information in 
regard to this coal has ever been published. 

Charleston, W. Va. G. S. PLUuMLEY. 


In response to our request, I. C. White, of Morgantown, 
state geologist of the West Virginia Geological Survey, 
writes : 

“Samples of coal taken recently from this seam and 
sent to our laboratory for testing show the following 
specific gravities : 

“Specific gravity of the No. 5 block coal submitted 
by Mr. Price, of the Elk River Coal and Lumber Co., 
near Widen, Clay County, 1.282. . 

“Specific gravity of the No. 5 block submitted by 
Mr. Krebs, from the St. Clair mine, near Eagle, Fayette 
County, 1.261. 
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Illinois Hoistimg Engineers’ 
Examination, Jam. 10, 1916 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Where should the brickwork close in on the 
boiler? Give reasons. 

Ans—The brickwork should always close in on a 
horizontal cylindrical boiler, on a line well below the 
low-water level in the boiler, or below the level of the 
lowest trycock. The reason for this is so that there will 
be no danger of the boiler sheets becoming overheated in 
case of low water in the boiler. The boiler sheets should 
never be exposed to the flame of the furnace above the 
water level, in order to avoid blistering of the plates. 

Ques.—If the modulus of the machinery producing ven- 
tilation is 62, what horsepower must be performed in 
maintaining a volume of 120,000 cu.ft. of air per min., 
with a water gage of 1.39 in.? 

Ans.—Taking the general efficiency of the ventilator 
as 62 per cent., the horsepower applied to the fan shaft 
in that case is 

120,000 * 1.39 X 5.2 
= | -DuBBse53_000 

Ques.—If 331 per cent. be allowed for friction, what 
weight can be lifted by a pair of first-motion engines 
having cylinders 16x32 in. and a drum 8 ft. in diam- 
eter, when the steam pressure is 60 lb. per sq.in.? 

Ans.—Allowing one-third for friction, the weight lifted 
will be two-thirds of the lifting power of a single cyl- 
inder, since one crank is on dead center when the other 
is at or near its most effective point in the cycle. Then, 
since the stroke of this engine is 32 in., and the diameter 
of the drum 8° 12 = 96 in., the force exerted at the 
circumference of the drum, or its lifting power, will be 


L = 24(0.7854 X 162) 60 & $2 = 2,680-+ Ib. 


Ques.—How far must a weight of 75.375 Ib. be placed 
from the fulerum of a safety valve that has a diameter 
of 3 in. and is 3 in. from its fulcrum, if the valve is to 
be blown off at 75 lb. pressure? Disregard the weight of 
the lever and valve. 

Ans.—Disregarding the weight of lever and valve, the 
moment of the weight, hanging on the lever at a distance 
x from the fulcrum, must be equal to the moment of the 
steam pressure on the valve, acting through the valve 








= 42.4 hp. 


stem at a distance of 3 in. from the fulcrum, which gives ° 


15.3875 @ = 38(75 & 0.7854 x 137) eee aoe 
e = 1,590.4 — 75.375 = 21.1 4n. 

Ques.—The diameter of an engine piston is 22 in. 
The crank makes an angle of 60 deg. with the axis of 
the cylinder and the steam pressure on the piston is 
65 lb. per sq.in. What is the total pressure on the crank- 
shaft ? 

Ans.—This question cannot be answered without know- 
ing the length of the driving bar, or the angle the driving 
bar makes with the axis of the cylinder, at the moment 
in question. For example, assuming this angle is 12 deg. 
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and taking the total pressure on the piston as 65(0.7854 
< 227) 24,708.7 lb., the stress in the driving bar is 
24,708.7 + cos 12° = 24,708.7 = 0.978 = 25,264-+ lb. 
Finally, the projection of this force on the crank arm, 
or its effect exerted in the direction of the crank arm, is 
25,264 sin (30° —12°) = 25,264 sin 18° = 25,264 X 
0.309 = 7,806 1b. ; 

Ques.—What must be the necessary horsepower of a 
double-acting steam dump, if the vertical distance be- 
tween the point of discharge and the point of suction is 
150 ft., when the diameter of the pump cylinder is 9 in., 
the stroke 12 in. and the pump makes 80 strokes per 
min. Add 25 per cent. for friction. 

Ans.—It is impossible to give a practical answer to 
this question without assuming a slippage in the pump 
cylinder or knowing the efficiency of the water-end of 
the pump, so as to determine the actual discharge by mul- 
tiplying the piston displacement by such efficiency. For 
example, assuming the water-end of this pump has an 
efficiency of 85 per cent., the discharge will be 0.85 (0.7854 
x 9? &K 80 & 12) + 231 = say 225 gal. per min. The 
weight of this water is 225 «K 8144 = 1,875 lb. Then 
adding 25 per cent., or 14, for friction, the horsepower 
required to operate this ae at is 

i oftS x 150 ie 
33,000 

Ques.—If you had to pump . up a shaft 300 ft. 
deep, how many pounds would there be on your column 
per square inch ? 

Ans.—The theoretical pressure due to this head is 
300 XX 0.434 = 13 lb. per sq.in. However, this is not 
the pressure when the pump is in operation, since allow- 
ance must be made for the friction head, and in order 
to calculate the friction head, the discharge and size of 
the column pipe must be known. 

Ques.—An indicator on a hoisting drum is run by 
means of a gearwheel meshing with a worm on the end 
of the shaft. This gearwheel, which is connected di- 
rectly to the pointer of the indicator, has 16 teeth, while 
the circumference of the dial measures 32 in. How far 
will the pointer move for each revolution of the drum? 

Ans.—At each consecutive revolution of the drum, the 
worm on the shaft engages another tooth of the gear- 
wheel, and it would therefore require 16 revolutions of 
the drum to accomplish a complete revolution of the 
gearwheel and the attached pointer. Hence, one revolu- 
tion of the drum will move the pointer 7g 32 = 2 in. 
on the dial. 

Ques.—What is a link motion, and what is its pur- 
pose ? 

Ans.—A link motion is a mechanical device for re- 
versing the action of a steam engine. The link is slotted 
to permit a link-block with which the valve rod is con- 
nected to move up and down in the link. This link is 
connected by means of rods with the eccentric or eccen- 
trics on the main shaft of the engine. By this means 
the to-and-fro motion of the valve is reversed according 
to the position of the link block in the link. 


= 10.65 hp. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Freight tariffs proposing a general increase of 15 cents 
per ton in the rates on bituminous coal, in carloads from 
mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky to points 
in central freight association territory, have been further 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission until 
Nov. 19. These advances were originally suspended from 
Jan. 20 until May 19, but the Commission has not had time 
within which to complete its investigation into their reason- 
ableness. " 

The advances were proposed by the Baltimore & Ohio; Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie; Chesapeake & Ohio; Kanawha & Michi- 
gan; Louisville & Nashville; New York Central; Norfolk & 
Western; Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Pittsburgh, 


Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Wabash, and the Western 
Maryland railroads. 
Issuing a decision in the case of Hayden Brothers Coal 


Corporation and others of 
& Salt Lake and other railroads, 


Colorado, against the Denver 
the Interstate Commerce 


Commission has directed the roads to establish through 
routes and joint rates on soft coal in carloads from Oak 


Hills, Colo., and points taking the same rates, to stations in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa and South Dakota, on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry., the Missouri Pacific Ry., 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 

It was held further, however, that the short-haul para- 
graph of section 15 of the act to regulate commerce precludes 
the establishment of through routes and joint rates via the 
Union Pacific R.R. from Oak Hills to stations on the Missouri 
Pacific Ry. in Kansas south of Kanopolis, Kan. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Paul Bukva, the imperial royal Austro-Hungarian acting 
consular agent for Northeastern Pennsylvania, was directed 
on May 12 by Judge Fuller, of the Common Pleas Court, in 
interloctutory orders handed down in the cases of Joseph 
Chudil, Joseph Scewezk and Apolonia Barezysan against the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. to file his original power of attor- 
ney for the plaintiffs. The suits grew out of an explosion in 
the Prospect colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in which 
a number of men were killed, five of whom left heirs residing 
in Europe. 

The consul entered suits by virtue of his position and 
claims that in the three cases above he has received specific 
warrants of attorney, while in the other two he has been 
unable to hear from the heirs of the victims because of the 
European War. He contends that he is given the power to 
begin suits in behalf of Austro-Hungarian subjects through 
a treaty with friendly nations. 

P. F. O’Neil, assistant general solicitor, attacked the right 
of the consul to bring suits in his official capacity, and de- 
manded that the consul produce the original power of attor- 
ney. 

The Court’s order is as follows: 

‘We will postpone the interesting question of authority 
vestcd in Paul Bukva by virtue of his office as imperial 
royal Austro-Hungarian acting consular agent for the terri- 
tory of the Northeastern District of Pennsylvania, and we 
direct that he produce and file within 20 days 
hereof the original power of attorney from the plaintiff, 
whereof a- purported copy is attached to the answer filed 
Apr. 7, 1916, subject to subsequent withdrawal of the same 


in the discretion of the court: and upon default, the said 
power of attorney will not be considered on the disposition 


of the present rule.” 
Court Would Not Grant Permanent Injunction 

The United States District Court, on May 12, dismissed the 
bill of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., which sought to re- 
strain the Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing 
its order divorcing the railroad from its interests in steam- 
ship lines on the Great Lakes. The railroad had been granted 
a temporary injunction restraining the commission from en- 
forcing the order against the Lehigh Valley continuing its 
interest in the steamship lines. The decision was on the ques- 
tion of making the injunction permanent. 

The court in its opinion said it had serious doubt whether 
an injunction is an appropriate remedy in the present situa- 
tion. The commission had kept strictly within the power con- 
ferred by Congress, the court said, and is not threatening to 
overstep the mark. 
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* Mining Institute held its annual election on May §&. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Shenandoah—John Corring and Dominick Damango, while 
timbering in the Kelley Run mine, recently were entombed 
by a fall of rock. After 8 hr. work by a rescue crew they were 
reached, although practically uninjured, outside of complete 
exhaustion. 


Liazleton—The miners have started plans for a big cele- 
bration in commemoration of receiving the 8-hr. day. The 
principal feature is to be a parade and an address by President 
White, of the national association. 


Pittston—Collieries of the Pennsylvania, Hillside, Dela- 
ware & Hudson and Lehigh Valley coal companies in the upper 
Wyoming Valley, have escaped the spasmodic strikes which 
resulted in many other districts from the institution of the s- 
hr. day. These companies are beginning the day’s work at 
7 am. and closing it at 3:30 p.m., an arrangement that is 
proving satisfactory to the employees. 

More than $50,000 will be distributed to the employees of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in a special pay during the last 
week in May, representing the increases allowed by the new 
working agreement on the earnings of the men for the month 
of April. The special pay will accompany the regular pay 
for the first 15 days in May. The above announcement was 
issued this week by General Manager F. M. Chase. 


Shamokin—The Enterprise mine, which has been closed 
since June, 1913, on account of a fire, will be reopened this 
summer and work given to about 700 employees. 


Centralia—The drivers at the collieries of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. struck on May 9, causing a suspension of the 
mine. They ask pay for taking their mules to and from the 
mines. 


Avondale—A large area of the surface and a portion of the 
fan house collapsed and dropped into the fan shaft of the 
Gaylord colliery, Kingston Coal Co. on May §&8, necessitating 
a suspension of operations. Rockmen were immediately pui to 
work on digging an opening from the surface to the old man- 
way and carpenters with an abundance of timber started 
building a temporary airway to the fan, which fortunately re- 
mained intact, although the outer wall and part of the roof 
had gone to the bottom 200 ft. below. It is thought that a 
broken timber started the slide which resulted so disastrously. 





Nanticoke—The board of directors of the Nanticoke District 
Peter H. 
Devers, assistant superintendent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western coal department was unanimously elected 
president, and John E. Thomas, inside foreman of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co., vice-president; D. L. Morgan, secretary, and 
D. M. Evans, treasurer. The Nanticoke division already has a 
membership of over a thousand men and its influence is ex- 
tending throughout the borough and in Newport township. 


The fire at the Loomis colliery .of the Delaware, Lacka- 


wanna & Western Railroad Co., which covers about 200 ft. 
in a gangway and which has been burning since May 10, 
has been successfully sealed and is now believed to be 
under control. P. H. Devers, assistant superintendent in 
charge of the Nanticoke district, was slightly hurt on May 
15 while coming away from the fire. He was struck by 
a fall of rock, receiving bruises. Some miners in the Mill 


seam set off a blast which ignited a big feeder that blazed 
so rapidly that it was impossible to fight the fire until a large 
area of coal had been ignited. This made a stubborn fire to 
fight. It was necessary to close the mine because the ven- 
tilation was being shifted to control the blaze. 


Bituminous 


Washington—The large general store of the Penn Mer- 
cantile Co., a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. located 
at Meadowlands, recently burned entailing a loss of about 
$20,000. The origin of the fire is unknown. 

Connellsville—The coke production of the Connellsville re- 
gion recently amounted to 411,200 tons, of which the merchant 
operators produced 162,200 tons and the furnace interests 249, - 
000 tons. Shipments for the same week amounted to 410,429 
tons. 

Somerset—The assessments on the property of the Berwintl 
White Coal Mining Co., in Cambria County, which were con- 
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siderably reduced by a former board of commissioners, have 
been increased to where they were before the reductions were 
made. The company threatens to appeal to the courts for 
relief. 

Charleroi—Following a mesting of about 150 miners’ dele- 
gates from locals of the United Mine Workers from District 
No. 5 in the Panhandle section of the Youghiogheny and Mo- 
nongahela Valleys, the Tremont and Alice mines, operated 
by the Pittsburgh Coal Co., closed down. About 200 miners 
are out on strike at the two mines. 


MARYLAND 


Lonaconing—The Georges Creek Coal Co. recently installed 
a 500-hp. electrical unit to be used in the operation of its 
Nos. 1, 3 and 4 mines. Steam power has been used heretofore. 
The work of installing this equipment was done by the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of Cumberland, which also 
furnished the machinery. 


Eckhart—A force of men has been engaged at the Consoli- 
dated mine No. 4 for some time past, replacing old and de- 
cayed timber along the slope with steel and reinforced-con- 
erete props and concrete abutments. Forty sets of this kind 
of roof supports have replaced the old sagging timber, which 
in many places projected out in a manner which rendered the 
operation of trips on the slope dangerous. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Elkridge—The power house of the M. B. Coal Co. recently 
burned entailing a loss of between $4,000 and $5,000. The 
cause of the fire is not known, the men operating the plant 
having gone to dinner when the fire was discovered. Efforts 
to check the flames were unavailing. 


Gary—Another increase in wages was recently put into 
effect at the plants here, which is the second increase for 
the year, a 10 per cent. advance in wages having been granted 
the employees of the United States Coal and Coke Co. on 
Feb. 1. A further increase of 5 per cent. became effective 
May 9, being to all men in the mines and on the coke yards. 


Acme—The plane of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal 
Co., 1,300 ft. in length; has been completely relaid with heavy 
steel. Tipple repairs have also been made preparatory to a 
heavy run of coal. 


Kayford—The power house of the Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Coal Co., which was abandoned with the adoption of pur- 
chased power, is being dismantled and fitted up as a moving- 
picture house. 


Kingston—The Solvay Collieries Co., A. B. Rawn, general 
manager, expects to build a fire lookout station and equip it 
with field glasses, telephones, maps, etc. 


Rose Siding—The Thacker Coal Mining Co., J. K. Ander- 
son, president and general manager, is abandoning compressed 
air:and equipping its mine electrically with power from the 
Tug River Power Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Louisville men are reported to be interested 
in leases for a large coal tract near Hemphill, on the Yount’s 
Fork branch of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. It is stated 
that a good-sized development is projected immediately. 


Whitesburg—The Consolidation Coal Corporation has been 
spared the necessity of paying taxes on an increased valua- 
tion of $400,000 by the action of the State Board of Valuation 
and Assessment, which eliminated a tentative raise of 75 per 
cent. in the assessment of farm lands in Letcher County. 
The land of the coal company is assessed at approximately $20 
per acre, 


Pikeville—A petrified stump, 3 ft. in diameter, 2 ft. high, 
intact with roots preserved, has been taken out of one of the 
Marrowbone Coke Co. mines at Rockhouse. On the top were 
found two petrified seeds, resembling peach stones. The top 
of the stump gives indications of having been severed cleanly 
with a sharp instrument or agency. The find, which is on dis- 
play at the offices of the company, was made at a depth of 
500 ft. and 2,800 ft. from the mouth of the mine, the stone 
being so hard that it resists the best tempered steel tools. 


Greenville—District No. 23 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Graham local, and 49 individuals, are named as 
defendants in a suit for $30,000 as damages, which has 
been filed here by John Mosely, who was weighman for the 
W. G. Duncan Coal Co. The suit is based on a whipping 
which the plaintiff alleges was administered him last June 
at Graham by the defendants, who, he claims, sought to cause 
him to give the miners unfair weights in coal mined at Gra- 
ham, claiming further that they conspired to bring about 
the attack on him. Ten of the defendants were indicted 
at the last term of court. 
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Stillwater—The coal mine here, which has been in opera- 
tion most of the time for the past 22 years, was recently 
closed down on account of the coal being worked out. It is 
understood that the cars and other equipment will be re- 
moved from the mine and disposed of. 


INDIANA 


Sullivan—The record of coal production at the Mildred 
mine was recently broken, when 875 tons of coal were pro.. 
duced, the former record being 805 tons. It is said that the 
mine management is planning to get the tonnage up to 1,000 
tons per day in the near future. 


Terre Haute—An option on the mine east of the city, 
operated by the Glendale Coal Co., and owned by Bruce 
Bement, was recently taken by E. Shirkle. This mine is one 
of the best producers in the Terre Haute field. 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—A pile of 30,000 tons of coal stored for the 
Iliinois Traction Co. at the mine of the Kerens-Donnewald 
Coal Co., north of here, caught fire several days ago and at- 
tempts to extinguish the smoldering fire have been unavailing. 
The coa: is being hauled away as fast as possible on coal 
cars and wagons in furtherance of a plan to foil the flames 
by taking the fuel away from them. 

Suits for $40,000 have been filed against the New Staun- 
ton Coal Co., of Livingston. John Kovalzik wants $30,000 
for a broken back and Mrs. Anna Korvalik asks $10,000 for the 
death of her husband Michael. 


Pickneyville—The trustees of the estate of Henry Horn, Sr., 
banker and coal operator of Duquoin, have presented their 
first report in the Circuit Court here. They have collected 
$40,524.18 from the personal estate and $69,965 from sales of 
real estate. They have paid out $63,849 as a first dividend of 
20 per cent. After payment of incidental expenses, there is a 
balance of $31,392.86. It is estimated that after the sale of 
1,000 acres of land in the vicinity of Duquoin and a flour mill 
in the city, the total dividends will be about 50 per cent. 


Springfield—Operators and miners of central Illinois held 
a joint conference a few days ago at the offices of the Coal 
Operators’ Association here. A number of prominent opera- 
tors were in attendance, including S. A. Shafer, of Assump- 
tion, and A. J. Moorshead, of Chicago. The United Mine 
Workers were represented by their officers and members of 
their board of directors. Various matters of Cispute were 
taken up and settled. 

In the receivership case of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co. against the Chicago, Wiiniington 
& Vermillion Coal Co. and others, the receiver has filed his. 
report for the months of January, February and March. A 
default was taken on the North Breese Coal Co. and other 
coal companies when they failed to answer an order of the 
court citing them to show cause why they should not pay 
premiums alleged to be due. 
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William J. P. Rich, secretary of the St. Louis Coal Club, has 
resigned from the Moffat Coal Co., with which he has been 
three years, and has taken a position with the Lumaghi Coal 
Co. 


Peter H. Devers, assistant superintendent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western coal department in the Pittston 
region, has been elected president of the Nanticoke Mining 
Institute. 
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William S. Greiner, manager of the Shiloh mine, had the 
index finger of his left hand amputated at a hospital in 
Belleville, Ill., following an accident at the mine in which the 
finger was mashed. 


M. D. Cooper, for the past four years associated with the 
Ellsworth Collieries Co., of Ellsworth, Penn., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent and safety engineer of the 
Ford Collieries Co., at Curtisville, Penn. 


J. W. Moore, formerly of the Robert P. Hyams Coal Co., 
of New Orleans, and the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Birm- 
ingham, has been appointed marine manager of the newly 
organized Alabama Coal Transportation Co. 


Terrence Conway, who has held a position with the Ral- 
eigh Coal Co., at Beckley, W. Va., for the past 11 years, has. 
resigned and will go to Woodville, W. Va., where he has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent for the Superior Block 
Coal Co. 
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Mathias Crowther, prominent building contractor, of West 
Pittston, Penn., was seriously injured on May 11 by falling 
from a scaffolding into the sump at No. 9 colliery of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., while he was engaged in installing a 
new pump. 

Harold A. Garner, of Wilkes-Barre, who has been on the 
staff of J. H. Humphrey, chief mining engineer for the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., has been =ppointed division engineer of the 
Lehigh Valley collieries and mining operations in Hazelton 
and vicinity, succeeding A. H. Lewis, who recently resigned 
to become chief engineer at Jeddo for the G. B. Markle Co. 


Chun Young Chan, a native Chinese, is now employed by 
the Ellsworth Collieries Co., being a member of the engineer- 
ing corps and an assistant draftsman. Mr. Chan is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh, obtaining the degree of 
petroleum engineer in 1915, and has now completed his 
work for the degree of engineer of mines. At present he is 
acquiring a practical knowledge of mining in Pennsylvania. 
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“Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States in 1915,” com- 
piled by Albert H. Fay, Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
illustrated, 80 pp., 6x9 in. 


“The Inflammability of Illinois Coal Dust,” by J. K. Clem- 
ent and L. A. Scholl, Jr., Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Bulletin 102, illustrated, 74 pp., 6x9 in. 


“The Casting of Clay Wares,” by Taine G. McDougal, Dept. 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 126, Min- 
eral Technology 16. Illustrated, 26 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Central America as an Export Field,” by Garrard Harris 
and various Consular officers, Dept. of Commerce, Special 
Agents Series No. 113, illustrated 229 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Some Properties of the Water in Coal,” by Horace C. 
Porter and O. C. Ralston, Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Technical Paper 113, illustrated, 30 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Instruments for Recording Carbon Dioxide in Flue Gases,” 


by J. S. Barkley and S. B. Flagg, Dept. of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Bulletin 91, illustrated, 60 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Advance Statement of the Production of Copper in the 
United States in 1915,” by B. F. Butler, Dept. of the Inter- 
ior, U. S. Geological Survey, unillustrated, 3 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Explosibility of Gases from Mine Fires,” by George A, 
Burrell and George B. Oberfell, Dept. of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Technical Paper 134, unillustrated, 31 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Mine-Ventilation Stoppings, With Special Reference to 
Coal Mines in Illinois,” by R. Y. Williams, Dept. of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 99, illustrated, 30 pp., 6x9 
in. 

“Petroleum in Illinois in 1914 and 1915,” by Fred H. Kay 
and the “Geologic Structure of Canton and Avon Quadrangles,” 
by T. E. Savage, Extract from Bulletin No. 338, State of IIli- 
nois, Geological Survey, illustrated, 36 pp., 6x9 in. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The Washington Coal Co., recently incor- 
porated by W. A. Lafont and others, has opened offices in the 
Chemical Building. 


Glen Jean, W. Va.—The De Witt Coal Co., of Glen Jean, 
recently shipped its first carload of coal. This mine is in 
the New River field near Harvey, and is operating in the 
Sewell seam. 














London, Eng.—It is estimated that the United Kingdom 
produced 253,188,000 tons of coal in 1915, which was a de- 
crease of 12,455,000 tons or 4.7 per cent. compared with the 
preceding year. 


Washington, D. C.—The government has fixed a schedule 
whereby dealers in fuel in the Panama Canal Zone will be 
allowed a profit of 25% on all coal sold to vessels passing 
through the canal. 


Hazleton, Penn.—The companies engaged in stripping op- 
erations will hold a conference here shortly with the union 
officials covering a working agreement as to the men en- 
gaged in this labor. 

Berkeley, W. Wa.—Berkeley banks during the month of 
April made up payroll money for coal and lumber companies 
to the amount of $200,000. The Bank of Raleigh alone made 
up $108,531 in payroll cash. 
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Huntington, W. Va.—The Huntington Lumber and Supply 
Co. recently secured an order for readicut houses from the 
Main Island Creek Coal Co., at Omar. This order covered 100 
houses and involved $35,000. 


Homer City, Penn.—The Homer City Coal Co. is making 
arrangements to built 15 new miners’ houses. This contract, 
which will be let shortly, will be handled by the superintend- 
ent of the company at Homer City. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Dodson Coal Co., with mines at 
Morea, Penn., in the anthracite region, has representatives in 
this city securing labor for its mines to take the place of 
men who have left by the hundreds to work in factories. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The third annual steamboat excursion of 
the St. Louis Coal Club will be given June 16 on the steamer 
“Grey Eagle.” The arrangements are in the hands of a com- 
mittee composed of H. B. Wessel, C. M. Snow and L. C. Meid. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Judge Edward C. O’Rear, of Frankfort, 
Ky., has just led a party of eastern capitalists, including R. 
D. Silliman and Joseph Larouque, on an inspection trip 
through the Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork coal fields in Letcher 
county. 


Mobile, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. has closed 
a contract with the American Sugar Refining Co. of New 
Orleans, La., for 500,000 tons of Alabama coal. This is the 
largest individual contract that has ever been made by a local 
concern. 





Los Angeles, Calif.—O. E. Thomas has been appointed Gis- 
trict sales manager for the territory covering Arizona and 
the southern portions of California and Nevada by the Terry 
Steam Turbine Co., of Hartford, Conn. His office will be at 626 
Washington Building. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Summit Coal Co. of Dora, Ala., has 
been organized to develop 1,000 acres of coal lands. The 
capacity will be about 1,000 tons per day. The mines will be 
equipped with electricity. E. D. Reynolds is president and 
treasurer, J. L. Davidson, secretary. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Receivers of the Pittsburgh-Westmore- 
land Coal Co., operating in the western part of the state, 
on May 10, filed complaint with the Public Service Com- 
mission, against the rates of the Pennsylvania R.R., which 
were to become effective May 17. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Edward C. Mahan, general manager of 
the sales department of the Southern Coal and Coke Co., has 
announced that within the last 30 days his company has closed 
contracts for a million tons of coal to be shipped to the North- 
west from the mines in southeastern Kentucky. 


Mullins, W. Va.—Dr. J. A. Wood, of Sullivan, recently 
sold his holdings in the Sullivan Fuel Co. and will retire from 
the management of the property. Gordon Wood, of Kanawha 
County, formerly store manager for the Sullivan company, is 
the purchaser, the deal involving approximately $50,000. 


Johnson City, Tenn.—The Clinchfield Fuel Co., of Johnson 
City, Tenn., has received a contract from the coal-buying com- 
mittee of the South Carolina Cotton Mills for supplying them 
with 300,000 tons of steam coal. The price named in the con- 
tract is $1.10 a ton, an advance of 20c. per ton over last year’s 
price. 


Chicago, Ill—The Cement Gun Construction Co., of Chi- 
cago, recently moved into new and more commodious quar- 
ters in the Karpen Building, where increased facilities will 
permit of their giving close attention to the rapidly increas- 
ing business of doing cement-gun work by contract. The 
Karpen Building is located at 900 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Logan, W. WVa.—Officials of the Maher-Purseglove Mining 
Co. are arranging for further development and improvement 
of the company’s property near Chauncey. Two new openings 
are contemplated about half a mile from Chauncey, each to 
have a daily capacity of about 2,500 tons; one mine will be 
driven on each side of the creek and will dump from a modern 
double tipple. 


Boston, Mass.—The owners of the six-masted schooner 
“Hdward J. Lawrence,’ which recently brought a record- 
breaking cargo of salt from Spain to Gloucester, Mass., have 
under consideration a charter for the schooner to carry coal 
from Chesapeake ports to Lisbon, Portugal, at the unusually 
high rate of $25 a ton. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—When 600 laborers engaged in load- 
ing vessels with coal at the Port Richmond piers struck re- 
cently, they completely tied up all local tide shipments of 
anthracite. The men asked for an increase of wages. As 
some of the vessels at the piers were only partially loaded 
there was for a time grave danger of their capsizing on 
account of the heavy list. 











Philadelphia, Penn.—There was a large decrease in the 
anthracite tonnage of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. during 
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April, with a total tonnage of 854,005 tons as compared with 
1,181,959 tons in 1915. This falling off is said to have been 
due to the failure of the company to issue the circular giv- 
ing the customary April reduction in prices pending the dis- 
cussion of the miners demands. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—The Monongahela Valley Traction Co. 
has made arrangements with the Western Maryland R.R. to 
electrify its lines leading to the Helens’ Run and Wyatt mines 
of the Consolidation Coal Ce. By this means the Mononga- 
hela Valley Traction Co. will carry the passenger traffic 
and express shipments over the lines while the coal tonnage 
will be moved by steam power. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Statisticians connected with the Bu- 
reau of Mines have figured the average wages of labor at the 
anthracite mines as follows: Miners, 40 cents per hour; 
miners’ laborers, 30 cents, and common laborers, 22 cents. It 
has also ascertained that the increase in wages under the 
present agreement will amount for the year to $11,900,000, or 
a total pay-roll of $500,000,000. 
~ Birmingham, Ala.—The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., it 
is believed, will shortly take over and operate the properties 
of the Sayre Mining and Manufacturing Co. in the western 
part of the county. These properties include coal mines and a 
battery of 150 coke ovens. The need of coke is chiefly respon- 
sible for the making of the contract which means the control 
of the property for a term of years. 

Artemus, Ky.—Following the filing of a voluntary petition 
of bankruptcy by the Continental Coal Corporation, H. A. 
Brooking was appointed as receiver. Until July, 1915, Mr. 
Brooking was assistant to W. L. Moss, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, with headquarters at Pine- 
ville, Ky. The Continental Coal Corporation was organized 
in 1911, to take over several operations in the Straight 
Creek field. 

Washington, D. C.—The United States Civil Service will 
soon hold examinations for the following positions: Mining 
draftsmen, aid for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, junior 
electrical engineer (in the Bureau of Mines), and metal- 
mining engineer. These positions carry various salaries rang- 
ing as high as $4,000 per year. Those interested can secure 
additional information by applying to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 








Athens, Ohio—Business and professional men from a dozen 
of the largest towns in Athens, Hocking and Perry Counties, 
in the heart of the coal and clay mining district, have formed 
the Federated Boards of Commerce of Southeastern Ohio from 
the business men’s association which has been active in pre- 
senting to the State Utilities Commission alleged unfair 
freight rates for Ohio coal shippers. The new organization 
will push the coal-rate fight to completion. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—After it was thought to have been 
practically settled that the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Men’s Association would be held in this 
city, it has now been definitely arranged for the coal men to 
meet in their annual session at Harrisburg in June. One of 
the features already arranged for will be an inspection of the 
West Brookside colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Jron Co., through the courtesy of that company. 

Reynoldsville, Penn.—A deal has recently been closed by 
W. R. Craig, general superintendent of the Shawmut Min- 
ing Co., whereby the Kersey Mining Co. acquires title to 374 
acres of Freeport coal, which is the last in the Oliver Town- 
ship field in Jefferson County between Ramseytown and 
Cool Springs. An electric tramway is under construction from 
Ramseytown to the operation, which will furnish a quick 
means of transportation. It is estimated that the tract will 
yield 2,000,000 tons of coal. 

Columbus, Ghio—The New York Coal Co. has filed with the 
public utilities commission its claim against the Hocking 
Valley R.R. for $5,099, alleged overcharges in freight rates 
during the pendency of the railroad’s unsuccessful appeal to 
the Supreme Court from the S5c. rate fixed by the commission. 
A number of similar suits will be filed by coal companies. 
The New York company’s suit was filed through Attorney 
O. BE. Harrison, who prosecuted the rate case before the com- 
mission and Supreme Court. 


Victoria, B, C.—In order to secure British Columbia coal, 
steamers on passage from the Atlantic seaboard to the far 
east by way of the Panama Canal, are now frequently touching 
at San Francisco to replenish their bunkers before setting out 
across the Pacific. Formerly steamers sailed from the Canal 
Zone to Honolulu and coaled there with Australian or Japan- 
ese fuel. Ships are now, however, being diverted to the Golden 
Gate to refill their bunkers with British Columbia fuel in pref- 
erence to taking the inferior coal on the direct line of route. 

Boston, Mass.—By special consent from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the New Haven R.R. will be permitted to 
charge a demurrage of $7 per day upon all freight cars de- 
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tained by shippers five days or longer. This new charge goes 
into effect the latter part of this month and will be in opera- 
tion for at least two months. It is the opinion of the railroad 
efficials that this is the only way customers can be persuaded 
to load and unload cars promptly. It is hoped that the use of 
this “big-stick” on consignees who hold up freight cars be- 
yond the free time of 48 hr. will reduce the traffic congestion 
to a material extent. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. be- 
fore Judge Thompson, of the U. S. District Court, has attacked 
the indictments brought against it by the Federal Grand Jury 
alleging violation of the Interstate Commerce Act on account 
of the operation of a coal-barge line between this city and 
New England points without having filed a tariff. This is the 
third time the company has faced the indictments as returned 
by the Grand Jury. The first time its objections were sus- 
tained and partly so in the second instance, and the new 
charges are based on what is claimed to be newly discovered 
evidence. No decision has as yet been rendered. 


Topeka, Kan.—Ouster suits were recently brought by S. M. 
Brewster, attorney general of Kansas in the state Supreme 
Court against the J. R. Crowe Coal and Mining Co., the Spen- 
cer-Newlands Coal Co., and the Sheridan Coal Co. to compel 
these firms to stop allowing the use of the buildings they own 
for “joints.” The suits are not intended to oust the companies 
from doing business in the state, but to prevent them from 
allowing their property to be used for unlawful purposes. 
The mining companies are in sympathy with the prohibition 
law and have done all they could to aid the officers, but liquor 
wagons were found making deliveries on property of these 
companies and the suits resuited. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. 
has filed in the recorder’s office at Belleville, Ill., a mortgage 
for $300,000 to the Southern Illinois Trust Co. of Hast St. Louis, 
as trustee. This is to secure payment of $300,000 worth of 
20-year 6 per cent. sinking fund gold mortgage bonds. The 
instrument is dated May 1, 1916, and the principal will be 
payable May 1, 1936. The mortgage is secured by all the 
property of the company which was recently bought in at 
auction under a court order at Belleville for $225,000. The 
filing of the mortgage is in furtherance of adjustment of 
routine matters growing out of the reorganization of the 
company and is a formal matter. 


Biuefield, W. WVa.—The Virginian and Norfolk & Western 
railroads, respectively, showed the greatest increases of all the 
coal carriers of the country for the first quarter of the pres- 
ent year as compared with the same period of last year. Ship- 
ments of coal over the eight leading roads of the country 
showed an increase of 35.8 per cent. over the first quarter 
of 1915. During the first three months of the year, the Nor- 
folk & Western system carried 7,925,292 tons of bituminous 
coal, or an increase of 2 512,588 tons, as compared with the 
5,412,711 tons carried in 1915. This was an increase of 46.4 
per cent. The Virginian Ry. carried 1,517,869 tons, or an 
increase of 62 per cent. over the figures for the corresponding 
period of last year. 





Louisville, Ky.—Owners of the Continental Coal Corpora- 
tion, representing an investment of more than $900,000, have 
completed pians for formation of a new company to be capi- 
talized at $1,500,000, and new bonded indebtedness of $1,350,000 
to take over the old corporation. Refinancing of the corpora- 
tion was determined, it is stated, by the fact that individual 
ereditors representing all interests, have concluded that its 
operation will be continued on more economical lines through 
the plan outlined. A voting committee composed of S. Thurs- 
ton Ballard, representing Louisville interests; T. R. Preston, 
for Chattanooga interests, and L. W. Botts, of Louisville, has 
been selected to act while the transfer of securities is in 
progress. The present indebtedness of the Continental cor- 
poration is said to be about $3,000,000. The company’s prop- 
erty is in Bell County, Ky. 





Harrisburg, Penn.—Numerous driver boys’ strikes affecting 
several thousand men have been reported from different sec- 
tions of the anthracite region. All are from the same cause— 
dissatisfaction with the eight-hour concession. In the Wilkes- 
Barre region collieries of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre and 
the Lehigh Valley coal companies; in the Scranton region, 
collieries of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the 
Scranton coal companies, and in the Schuylkill region, collier- 
ies of the Reading and Susquehanna coal companies are 
the places where the men went out, but dissatisfaction was 
reported from almost every colliery. It appears that the driv- 
ers are required to get to the mines early to begin their 
day’s work, and if they have not been there on time it has 
been the practice of the foremen since the new scaie went 
into effect to send them home. This caused strikes in every 
instance but one. Only the driver boys refused to work, but 
this prevented the miners from going in as well. 
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General Review 


New anthracite prices fail to stimulate business. Bitumin- 
ous continues quiet but with an excellent undertone. Lake 
trade increasing and market steady but rather uncertain. 
Urgent demand for steam sizes continues the feature of the 
Middle West market. 

Anthracite—The announcement of a new circular showing 
prices practically unchanged on the prepared grades proved a 
distinct disappointment to the trade and failed utterly to 
stimulate any activity. The consumers are beginning to 
make some inquiries but the dealers are well stocked and 
show no disposition whatever to go into the market at the 
new prices. Retailers at down East points are now pushing 
for shipments this month in order to obtain the minimum 
price, and the situation is close to normal although it is 
evident that deliveries will be slow for the time being at 
least. In the Lake trade vessels are going up light due to 
the scarcity of coal as a result of the slow mining, and ship- 
ments for the season to date are at the lowest point for years. 


Bituminous—The reserve stocks acumulated prior to Apr. 
1 continue to keep the buyers in control of the situation in 
spite of a heavy consumption for industrial purposes and the 
relatively light production incident to a serious contraction in 
the labor supply together with menacing complications in 
labor circles. While buyers are thus showing a disposition to 
hold aloof, shippers are by no means urging sales and show 
every confidence in their belief as to the future of the market, 
in some cases even going so far as to withdraw quotations al- 
ready made. Supplies are more plentiful in New England 
and plenty of the better grades are available while there is 
scarcely any inquiry for the off qualities. However, there is 
considerable all-rail coal still coming in to make up the de- 
ficiency in the West Virginia grades occasioned by the paucity 
of water transportation. Another spurt of inquiry for ex- 
port coal was noted during the past week, and it is evident 
that the demand in some of the foreign countries is becom- 
ing more than urgent. 


Lake Market—The market is possibly a trifle stiffer but 
the situation is mixed, and there are many uncertainties. 
Demand on contracts is fair, but the prompt market is very 
quiet with demand light, and sellers readily making conces- 
sions to move coal, although very slight reductions are suffi- 
cient to accomplish this. The surpluses accumulated against 
a possible suspension Apr. 1, continue a factor in the situation. 
Slack coal is beginning to feel the customary pressure re- 
sulting from the excessive production, incident to the begin- 
ning of Lake shipping. Lake shipments continue to increase 
and this business is absorbing most of the attention at the 
moment. Boats are fairly plentiful, but movement to the 
Lake ports continues rather slow, and with the heavy demand 
for vessels at the upper ports, owners are not inclined to 
delay long for coal cargoes. There are very active negotia- 
tions on new contracts in some sections at prices substantially 
above last year’s level. Dissatisfaction with the new wage 
scale arrangement and misunderstandings concerning the in- 
terpretation of some clauses, are causing incipient strikes. 


Middle West—The persistent demand for the smaller sizes 
continues and is the leading feature of the market. There are 
many consumers who still have large surplus stocks to draw 
on and are refusing to consider the prevailing high prices, 
but it is expected that these surpluses will shortly be cleaned 
up. In the domestic branch conditions are not so favorable, 
buying being generally light in spite of some rather cool 
weather which has tended to stimulate consumption. Prices 
on this business have been relatively well sustained though 
it is noted that some coal has been negotiated as low as the 
prices of last year. Receipts at the upper Lake docks and 
the movement to the interior both continue considerably in 
excess of the business at this time last year. Mining oper- 
ations throughout the Middle West sections have been very 
much restricted, in no case amounting to half the full rated 
capacity of the mines and in some instances being as low as 
80 per cent. capacity. 

A Year Ago—Heavy curtailment by the anthracite com- 
panies. Effects of the increased export bituminous business 
felt in all sections but the trade continues dull. Lake ship- 
ping increasing but still light. 


Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—The situation at the moment seems 
to present a more hopeful feeling. Peace talk is receiving 
very little serious consideration. It all comes from Germany 
and it simply means a weakening on the part of Germany. 
The allies are evidently attempting to tire out and starve out 
the Teutons and it appears as if this policy was working 
out successfully. But it will require time. Large industrial 
concerns are booking new war orders, some for 1917, which 
certainly does not look like early peace. But beyond this 
domestic business is undoubtedly expanding, the result of 
free spending of money from increased wages and from the 
enormous profits which have been corralled. Moreover, people 
in this country are just beginning to wake up to the pos- 
sibilities before us. They see them in the enormous business 
under way, in the tremendous equities behind our indus- 
trial concerns, in the improved position of crops, in the abun- 
dance of money and credits and in the steady increase in 
earning power. 


Iron Age—Some increase in the amount of semi-finished 
steel available for early delivery in the Pittsburgh district is 
the latest indication of lessening strain in the steel trade. 
As additional new capacity is finished in the next four or 
five months less is likely to be heard of a steel shortage. 

Pig iron, coke and old material have been the yielding 
sections of the market for several weeks. Now billets and 
sheet bars show indications, though not pronounced, of a 
Shading off from famine prices. Under freer offering, open- 
hearth billets and sheet bars have sold at $42 to $43 at Pitts- 
burgh as against $45 in recent weeks. 

At the same time leading steel companies have no semi- 
finished steel to offer and others are as rigid as to prices as 
in the most feverish buying of January and February. The 
position as to war steel is in no wise relaxed, particularly 
where there is urgency about deliveries. Some steel for large 
shells wanted promptly has been offered to a number of mills 
but none could take it on. There is considerably more buying 
to be done for both France and Italy. Of 150,000 tons of 6- 
to 12-in. blooms for Europe recently before the market 50,000 
tons remains to be placed. 

Dry Goods Economist—Considering the period of the sea- 
son, there has been a goodly number of buyers in the New 
York market this week. Those from the more distant points, 
however, were representatives of houses of the larger cali- 
ber. There are indications that retailers are more inclined 
to go slow in providing for their distant wants. Such a 
policy is dictated by the international situation, as well as 
by prudence from a merchandising standpoint. 

Marshall Field & Co.— Wholesale distribution of dry goods 
has been in excess of the corresponding period of a year ago. 
Road sales for immediate delivery show considerable gains 
over last year and are running ahead of 1915 for fall de- 
livery. Many more customers have visited the market dur- 
ing the week. Collections are better than for the same pe- 
riod last year. Prices on domestic cotton goods are firm. 

Bradstreet — Commerce and industry continue to move 
along to the now familiar tune of prosperity. Trade is active, 
manufacturers are busy, collections are satisfactory, money is 
easy, bank deposits are heavy, warm weather has improved 
retail distribution, reorders for spring goods from manu- 
facturing centers are conspicuous and buying for fall pro- 
ceeds apace. Numerous cities say trade is far ahead of the 
best of previous seasons, mail-order houses are doing a 
record volume of business, labor is well employed at the 
highest wages known, the strike situation has mended some- 
what, the supply of railway cars is better, and bank clearings 
exhibit increases over one and two years ago. 

Dun—Nothing has developed to prevent continuance of the 
remarkable activities and unprecedented achievements in the 
business world. International uncertainties still cause hesi- 
tancy in the securities markets, but productive enterprise re- 
mains unaffected and labor troubles are less disturbing. The 
most gratifying feature of the situation, as it has been for 
some time, is the absence of excesses and general avoid- 
ance of overextension in all legitimate undertakings. Com- 
mercial failures this week in the United States, are 335 
against 332 last week, 336 the preceding week and 412 the 
corresponding week last year. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River spot demand light; better 
movement on contract. Georges Creek in good supply. The 
Pennsylvania grades face the usual dull market of early sum- 


mer. Anthracite returning to normal conditions, 


Bituminous—There is practically no change in the situa- 
tion on Pocahontas and New River at Hampton Roads. Con- 
tract demand shows a slight improvement over a week ago 
but spot inquiry is as light as ever. Fairly large accumula- 
tions are the rule at the loading piers and in consequence 
material concessions are being made from the $2.85 price, 
although these are pretty well confined to large buyers who 
have boats in hand. On ear prices at Providence and Boston 
continue nominally at the range previously quoted. 

Buyers in New England who are not yet under contract are 
following out their policy of “wait and see.” This means 
they are hopeful that marine freights will ease off enough to 
make waiting worth while. Among many manufacturers 
there is a feeling they can turn to the railroads for such coal 
as is open to all-rail delivery. As matters stand today there 
is very little encouragement this season in either direction. 

There has been a settling down all along the line on the 
Pennsylvania grades. In most of the districts the output con- 
tinues much less than usual. Some of the favorably known 
coals will lose quite a volume of tonnage in this territory 
through inability to make shipment but on the other hand 
coals that were “sold up” a month ago are now being offered 
the length and breadth of the market. On grades not of 
recognized standing in this market there is now a dearth of 
inquiry. In short, except on a few special brands, the trade 
is getting into summer form and new business is only spas- 
modic. Car movement is still slow and shows little prospect 
of improving. At Tidewater high marine freights are a bar 
to much activity. Dribbling tonnages are shipped but there is 
no snap to the demand. At the same time a lot of Pennsyl- 
vania coal will probably have to be shipped to make good 
the deficiencies of Pocahontas and New River, but just at 
present too much reliance is being placed on the chance of 
getting anthracite barges at almost a dollar a ton less than 
current freights. 


Anthracite—The new price circular was at last definitely 
announced the first of the week. To New England it means 
an advance of 40c. on broken, 15c. on egg, 40c. on stove and 
20c. on chestnut over the prices current in May, 1915. Prices 
in company barges alongside wharves at Boston points are 
therefore as follows during May, the price of broken alone to 
remain flat throughout the year: Broken, $5.50; egg, $5.60; 
stove, $5.85; chestnut, $5.90. 

The retail dealers are now pushing for shipments during 
May which will take the minimum price for the season. The 
hard-coal trade, too, is settling down to its usual hum-drum 
condition, although it is realized that deliveries are going to 
be slow for weeks to come. 

The seamen’s strike has been adjusted on most of the 
anthracite-carrying barges. Trouble with dock hands at Phil- 
adelphia is now slowing up the loading, although conditions 
are expected to be normal again in a few days. 

Following the announcement of wholesale prices the Bos- 
ton retailers made the following, effective May 16: 


Broken Sane sete ck Sen cr $6.75 Pea’ 2.0..2. eee $5.75 
OS ee sb FR No cee 7.50. Shamokin)... eee 8.00 
StOVO5ia Basses sare eee (1.15 Franklin, 2. eee 9.00 
CHESENU Lew costae eine nn 7.75 Screenings! 4) cone 3.00 


These prices for deliveries to July 1 only. 


Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at the points 
designated is quoted about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.2o.cry. steers $2.45@2.90 $2.75@3.20 .......... $1.20@1.65 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.75@3.10 3.05@3:409 722 eee 1.50@1.85 
Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River are $2.80@2.85, f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., and $5.15@5.35 on cars at Providence 
and Boston. 

NEW YORK 


Anthracite prices announced but make no apparent change 
in demand. Shippers expect slight flurry but no general rush 
for supplies. Soft coal operators short of labor. New contract 
queries up for consideration. Demand slow and prices low. 


Anthracite—The announcement on Tuesday, May 16, of the 
new schedule of prices for domestic sizes of anthracite coal 
resulted in no apparent change in market conditions. The 
advances had been discounted by the previous announcement 
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which was withdrawn. The best dealers expect is a flurry of 
short duration followed by a dull market until next fall. 

In the New York harbor there are many loaded bottoms, 
some of which are being held for higher prices but the con- 
sumption has fallen off and the chances are that their owners 
will have to dispose of the coal at a loss. Some shippers with 
a surplus were quoting cargoes of good grades of pea coal at 
$3.55 alongside early in the week and quotations of $2.80 for 
buckwheat No. 1 also delivered alongside were reported. 

Current quotations per gross ton f.o.b. tidewater at the 
lower ports for May delivery are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken:.s<«. "$4690" Pies awa Pean.teneas $3.50 $3.40@3.50 
| DP BOAR. 5.05 $5.05@5.05 Buck...... 2.75 2.50@2.90 
Stove...... 5.30 5.30@5.30 Rice....... 2.25 2.05@2.25 
Nuts2tecne 5.35 5.35@5.35 Barley..... bg 1.60@1.75 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 


Bituminous—Demand for bituminous coal continues dull 
and quotations for immediate shipment are low. Operators 
are facing a serious proposition in the labor situation and 
are cautious about taking on new contracts; some miners 
have even recalled quotations already made. Contract coals 
move freely but the spot market is quiet. 

The embargo situation is slightly easier. Embargoes on 
individual shippers to South Amboy have been lifted for a day 
or two at a time. Shipments via D. & H. R.R. for points on 
the Boston & Maine in New England were resumed late on 
Saturday, May 13. 

Locally the supply is more than sufficient to meet the 
demand. Many loaded boats are awaiting buyers. Early this 
week fair grades of central Pennsylvania coals were quoted 
at from $2.65 to $2.75, while quotations for South Fork coal 
ranged from $3.05 to $3.15. High sulphur grades were quoted 
at from $2.25 to $2.40. Quotations on loaded boats of good 
grades were heard around $3.05. Mine prices showed better 
margins according to location of mine. 

Exporters are receiving many inquiries but the difficulty is 
in securing bottoms. One query this week was for 1,000,000 
tons for Italy. Spain is badly in need of fuel but freight rates 
are excessive and shipments are practically prohibitive. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. New York harbor are 
about as follows: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $1.95@2.05 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 


Clearfield: Medium...... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 .......... 1.45@1.55 
South Forks; 235300 ee 3.20@3.40) 3...4.2e Se eee 1.65@1.85 
Nanty Glo. 7.2- nee 3..10@3.20 .) ou soccer 1.55@1. 65 
Somerset County: Me- 
divin; |. ac; senrc eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Quemahoning «72a eee nee 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
West Virginia Fairmont $ .......... 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont minerun eee eee 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 90@1.00 
Western Maryland... e0 eee eee 2.65@2.70 2.65@2.70 1.10@1.15 
PHILADELPHIA 
Revised anthracite prices prove a disappointment. Retail- 
ers place few orders. Contract buyers anxious. No price 


quoted on rice. 
price changes. 

Anthracite—At last there are prices that the trade may be 
reasonably sure will not be recalled. However, they have 
created absolutely no enthusiasm among the dealers; as a mat- 
ter of fact, many of them are disgusted, as they really ex- 
pected a large increase, and were reasonably sure of such un- 
til interference from Washington apparently upset évery- 
thing. 

The dealers are particularly upset at the new pea-coal 
price of $2.40 for May as they stocked heavily on this size for 
several months at $2.55, a price which will not be exceeded 
until July, when $2.60 will be reached. They are now in a 
quandry as to what to charge their retail trade for this grade 
during the coming two months. However, with the persistent 
rumors that this size will now carry an extra large percentage 
of buckwheat, the straight pea coal may yet bring a zo00d 
premium. It is not to be expected that the companies will 
all lower the preparation at the same time, but it is certain 
that if the large companies start, they will find willing fol- 
lowers in all the little fellows. However, there does not 
seem much likelihood of any very large orders for pea coal 
being received for the entire summer and a good deal of price 
cutting on this size is naturally expected. 

The question of the new retail rates has been generally 
discussed and judging from prices already quoted the follow- 
ing list will probably rule: 


Bituminous quiet; little buying and few 


Winter 
May From Sept. 1 
OF 4 PE ey Ot Oh cited Ade $7.15 $7.55 
STOVE. .05 6c. deter ceo ee en 7.40 7.80 
Ni | ENA Moe clic doctolio or aay 7.60 8.00 
bf: PPI SI ch Firs oils Gaam cia! Scucutic ceo 5.35 5.75 
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There is quite a little complaint from the contract users of 
the steam sizes for the reason that no figures have as yet been 
quoted them. They are sure of a substantial increase from the 
contract price of $1.40 that prevailed during the first three 
months of the current year and it is thought by some that 
the new circular will range close to the present prices. On 
rice coal there seems to be a mystery, for repeated inquiries 
by dealers who supply steam trade with this size have brought 
the response that there is no price to quote. This’ seems to 
bear out the rumor that there will be a new size to take 
the place of rice and barley. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment, are as fol- 
lows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

RAR GWOW tptitersleis alsiee «6 $3.60 $4.75 Chess a acilere cts ae $4.10 $5.15 
“is SS? A eee 3. toe 2 SOme Peaicesnr. ve ey eee 2,40: 638.20 
CO CHA Ge Cee 4.00 5.10 Bucletent ajsia panna 1.65 2.55 


Bituminous—There is no real activity in bituminous coal. 
However, the impression is becoming general among shippers 
that the present heavy consumption of fuel is so rapidly deplet- 
ing the reserve stocks that before the summer is over many 
plants will find themselves unable to replenish stocks. 

The current prices are approximately as follows per gross 
ton at mines: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2 00 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont gas, slack...... .95@1.00 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.10@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run...... .95@1.05 

Fairmont slack.......... .90@1.00 


BALTIMORE 


Bituminous trade stiffened somewhat. 
better. 

The bituminous business shows some signs of revival. A 
line of inquiry is opening that encouraged operators to at 
least stand firm on the prices at which they have held the 
better coals. Less desirable fuels also showed new strength 
the past week. Increased demand from the Lakes caused a 
stiffening of gas fuels from West Virginia. Prices to the 
trade at the mines were about as follows: Georges Creek 
Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.50; Quemahoning, $1.60; Somerset, 
$1.45; Freeport, $1.20; Fairmont gas, three-quarter, 95c.; same, 
run-mine, 90@95c.; slack, 90c. 

Export movement is showing signs of improvement again. 
There were five clearances during the week involving a total 
of 24,781 tons of cargo coal for foreign delivery. 

Following the announcement of the new wholesale an- 
thracite schedule the Baltimore Retail Coal Exchange held a 
meeting and established a spring rate table. A LOC. as 
month increase from May to November will be in all prob- 
ability enforced. The May schedule, which for the most part 
is a 25 to 50c. increase over the prices of April, 1915, is as 
follows: No. 1 hard, $7.35; No. 2, $7.60; No. 3, $7.85; No. 4 
nut, $8; pea, $5.85; buckwheat, $4.75. Sunbury, No, 2, $7.85; 
No. 3, $8.10; nut, $8.25; Lykens Valley, No. 2, $8.35; No. 3, 
$8.60 and nut, $8.60. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Heavy movement to South American ports. Dispatch good 
and numerous vessels arriving. Large foreign inquiry. 

The coal movement from Hampton Roads ports continues 
heavy especially to the South American countries such as 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile. Shipments have also been fair 
to Italian ports and West Indies. The principal cargoes coast- 
wise have been to Boston, Providence, Pawtucket, Everett, 
Fall River and Jacksonville. 

There is still quite an accumulation of coal on the railway 
yards but with the prompt arrival of vessel tonnage this is 
being constantly reduced though it is usually replaced again 
in a few days with fresh arrivals from the mines. The rail- 
roads in a majority of cases are making a quick movement 
from mines to Tidewater and very little coal remains on the 
yards for any length of time, especially with the larger 
shippers. 

Prices are practically the same as they have been for some 
weeks. Inquiries are constantly being received for prices on 
large tonnages for export but in a great many instances they 
ask for c. i. f. prices which it is almost impossible to make 
owing to high freights and the unwillingness of owners to 
give options on vessels for any length of time. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 


Export movement 














Railroad Apr. 15 Apr. 22> Apr. 29 May6 May 13 
Norfolk & Western.... 182,621 140,327 169,430 159,875 110.696 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 85,973 95 838 94,525 110,108 95,974 
Wirgianr. vies cles sl sini 83,228 59,157 57,675 58,846 95,198 

SEOtAls: scons «10 4 351,822 295,322 321,630 328,829 301,868 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 
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The following steamers have cleared from various ports: 


NORFOLK NEWFORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 

Glenmount* Kingston 2,594 Sverre* Rio 5,200 
Towan® Rio 7,338 Gwent? 7,500 
General Hub- Mobila* 2,300 

bard* Gatico 2,068 Transport* 7,700 
Ella M. Torsdal* Rio 74,600 

Willey? Para 961 Lodaner* 4,831 
Rosalia Ka 13 Genoa 9,289 C.E. Ross? Para 800 
Campania?? Genoa 6,131 Nordstjernen+ 3,555 
cent G.12 Pig bee Bristol+ 6,502 

clan t. Thomas 5,500 
Greenwich® Caldera 2,849 | PHILADELPHIA 

hioan?* Mejillones 7,500 Mae Shanks Puerto Padre 
M. D. Cressy? Para 2,037 W.Abrahams  Parabaribo 676 
Kalibia? Iquique 6,833 Petra Antilla 
Vega'? Dakar 4,419 F.J. Lisman Antilla 
H. A. Stone? Pernambuco 2,000 Ernest Cassel Gothenberg 
John L. Treat!? St. Georges 685 Eretza Mendi* Barcelona 
G. Warren® Pt. Antonio 467 Montoso San Juan 
Maston!?! Bahia Blanca 5,658 Lodaner Havana 
A.H. Willis'? St. Georges 851 Erminie Bermuda 348 
Port Curtis® Buenos Aires 5,877 Orkild Havana 
Confidenzia?? Gibraltar Senator Antilla 
Piemonte’ Genoa A. F. Conlon Ponce, P. R. 900 
Silvia'* Bagnoli MOBILE 

NEWPORT NEWS Harry Morse Havana 5,000 

G. M. Embricos Piraeus Holliswood Havana 4,600 
Ilford P. Militar BALTIMORE 
Dictator* Guantanamo 5 ; 
Valetta+ Santiago Danebrag Argentina 2,969 
Teais Savona Doonholm Italy | 6,939 
Jerome Jones* Buenos Aires Saba Argentina 5,147 
Harald P. of Spain Dirphys Argentina 3,676 
Atlantic Rio Janerio Claveresk Cuba 6,050 
Zeta Para St. Theodore Savona 3,500 
Turret Crown? Mejillones 2,653 * Coke. + 7,214 tons of coke. 


1 Atwater & Co. 
? Baker Whiteley 
* Barber & Co. 

* Berwind-White 


® Castner, Curran & Bullitt 

7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
§ Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

® Hasler Brothers 


11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

14 C. H. Sprague & tee 


®C.G. Blake Co. ?° Flat Top Fuel Co. 18 Maryland C. & C. C 


16 White Oak Coal Cae 
OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 


VIRGINIA ATLANTIC RANGE 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Douglas San Juan 910 $5.50% Jata Mendi W. Coast 
on Sprdenss 308 5.25 Italy 2,746 $30.60 
“2 Aree 4,064 PHILADELPHIA 
Mollemdo 17.25* Frances “f 
Vitalia Santiago* Hyde St. Croix 338 
Artisan* W. Coast Powell Porto Rico 
So.Am. 3,662 15.00! Detroit Porto Rico 
3 11,000 tons per day discharge. 
; Nee 2 Coke. 3 Port charges. + June. 
Argentina’ B. Aires 
B. Russell Nassau 127 
O. Sverdup? Italy 
Doonholm Italy 2,040 
Lundy Rosario 1,779 21.60 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Very few of the steamers chartered for export coal during 
the past week have been reported. Rates to the Plate, Brazil 
and to the Mediterranean are firmer, but rates to the west 
coast of South America and to the Windward are easier. The 
general tone of the freight market, however, is firm. Two 
steamers about 10,000 tons’ coal capacity each were chartered 
to load coals at Virginia for a port in Chile at $15, bill of 
lading weight, all freight in advance without discount, with 
1,000 tons per day discharge. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 


lows: 
To Rate To Rate 

ASIVANG . src cde c Sues Shes $4.50@5.00 Bermuda............ ..$5.00@6.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... G20 AUOUtE eV Ora Crug. cciee soc clese » 6.25 about 
Gientueros. trae cies G00@6750. Tampico: aces seeds 6.25 about 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.00about Rio Janeiro........... #19 .00 about 
Steiiticia. «12 scares ae de VO BDOUTM EE SALLOB™: oid aes «cpus. 119.50 about 
Stay bOmMaS tare erage oes 6.50@6.75 Montevideo............20.40 about 
Barbados.... ew 7.00 about BuenosAires orLa Plata. -20 .40 about 
Inston :,.\<0.s sisareeiae he 6.50@7.00 Rosario.. 20.40@21.60 
(CUTHCAO)... ss Soaecima eat 36.25@6.50 West Coast of Tealy.. 38 .60 about 
Mantiago.! > cl. serene 6.50@7.00 Barcelona**s. . . ... 80.00 about 
Guantanamo............ 6.50@7.00 Chile (good port)... ’ 118. 50@16.00 
Wemerara:::)’. 23S ee ee ee Marseilles...... se ¢ 32.40 about 

* Oennigneee paying , dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account of cargo. 

1 500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. * Net, 1,000 


tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 
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PITTSBURGH 


Slight further improvement in market. Stocks approach- 
ing exhaustion, Circular price more nearly maintained. 

On the whole the Pittsburgh district coal market has 
gained a trifle in strength in the past week. There is no very 
active demand from any quarter, but the coal is moving 
more freely on contracts with consumers, and to the Lakes, 
and operators are disposed to be stiffer in their views as to 
prices. The market is far from steady, however, as there are 
frequently surpluses to be worked off, and sellers do not hesi- 
tate much in making reductions to move the coal. It is found 
that slight concessions are sufficient, however, and many sell- 
ers are in such position that they do not offer coal even at 
what is regarded the regular market for spot. 

Youghiogheny gas coal is held at $1.35 and even higher 
for best grades, while $1.25 is regarded as a fairly low price 
for Pan Handle. Slack shows the greatest divergences from 
day to day, as sellers frequently quote above $1, yet sales 
are often made at less. 

The stocks accumulated by consumers are not entirely ex- 
hausted yet, but good inroads have been made upon them, 
and the outlook is really quite good considering that it is 
now only a month and a half since the date on which a sus- 
pension of mining was feared. One could not expect the 
stocks to be completely exhausted in such a time, when ship- 
ments have continued at a fair rate. The circular price of 
$1.50 on mine-run, for contracts, is regarded as the ruling 
market, though it is still shaded on some occasions. Prompt 
coal we quote as follows: Slack, 95c.@$1.05; mine-run, $1.25@ 
1.35; 3,-in., $1.35@1.45; 1%4,-in., $1.45@1.55, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous prices quite strong. Miners not working stead- 
ily. St. Lawrence trade active but New England rather dull. 
Anthracite disturbed over prices. Lake shipments light. 

Bituminous—tTrade is fairly good and few shippers com- 
plain. There-are no cars on track unsold anywhere and the 
railroads are in the market. Some uncertainty exists in 
regard to slack, but that always happens at this time of the 
year; the Lake trade rejects so much slack that it has to find 
a special market and is generally dull till after midsummer. 
Canada is improving in demand, but is not up to normal; the 
extra demand is due chiefly to the fact that Canadian mines 
are selling their coal abroad. 

It is some time since so little complaint has been heard of 
ecal on track unsold. One reason -for this is that the miners 
are working very indifferently, due to misunderstandings and 
dissatisfaction with the new wage scale. In some districts 
a general strike is on, but as a rule the difficulty is not con- 
certed. The mén do not quite know what to do and are ready 
to make trouble at any time and on any provocation. 

Prices are firm at the former level as follows: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LAUTAN Sc ecroce nteroieve etre re Muorelevere tre ce telco $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Three-quartera. fic «diem te mtelere's a) sucaies 2.85 2.60.5 a oss s2 
Mine) 3a V5 a seh aere abode ste) Fake ele sus ata 2.75 2.50 2.60 
BIRO canvas meas eeepue Ealatater elation eee 2.40 2.30 2.60 
Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 


Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—The demand improves slowly, but it is now too 
late to expect a brisk spring trade. The failure to announce 
the customary new prices shut off both consumers and re- 
tailers. The shipping agents promised to make all prices 
good back to the first of the month, but buyers did not care 
to negotiate at all unless there was a reduction. The ship- 
ping agents could make no promises as to what the prices 
would be, saying they were as much in the dark as anyone. 

Lake shipments have been the lightest so far of many 
years. Mining has been slow, so that the Lake fleet has sailed 
without cargo for the most part. For the week the loading 
amounted to only 50,225 net tons, of which 19,000 tons cleared 
for Chicago, 5,800 tons for Duluth, 9,700 tons for Sheboygan, 
6,200 tons for Houghton, 7,400 tons for Hancock, 1,400 tons 
for Racine and 725 tons for Mackinaw. 

The local trade is quiet and promises to remain so. Whole- 
sale prices are as follows, on the winter scale, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. cars, Buffalo: 


ALALC. chats +e atle Sheet eee $5.60. (Chestnuts. tiene ah ee tantet pies $6.10 
Pg oe eee < ht che Be 5.85 Teri, irks 85 3 4.30 
BStOVOrs tetes Ce eteten ets oe 5.85 Buckwheat J3.) fie f 3.25 


An additional charge of 25c. 
coal on vessels. 


a gross ton is made for putting 
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TORONTO, CAN. 


Sales of bituminous light. No change as yet in prices. 
Ample supplies on hand and coal coming forward freely. 

Trade conditions show little change. Sales of bituminous 
have been light owing to many large consumers having laid 
in stock ahead, and in the present uncertain situation deal- 
ers are not disposed to push the trade. No notification has so 
far been received as to an increase of prices at the mines, 
but it is anticipated that a rise in bituminous, more especially 
in slack will shortly be announced. There are good sup- 
plies on hand and shipments are coming forward well both by 
rail and water. 

Prices for best grades per short ton remain as follows: 
Retail, anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, 
$6,75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic 
lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bi- 
tuminous three-quarter lump, $38.75; screenings, $3.50; Penn- 
sylvania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack 
$3.75. 

TOLEDO 

Lake business unusually large. 
city coal supply. 

There has been an unusual number of coal boats cleared 
from Toledo docks since the opening of navigation and the 
movement is much heavier than it has been for some seasons 
past. This year’s coal business is likely to be the heaviest 
ever known to Toledo. The Board of Education has received 
bids on 7,000 tons of coal for use in the schools. Coal for 
the use of the waterworks is also soon to be purchased. 


COLUMBUS 

Lake movement growing larger. Steam business also 
rather active. Domestic trade still quiet. 

Conditions are fairly satisfactory as the demand is holding 
up well, especially for steam and Lake tonnage. Prices are 
well maintained and prospects for the future are considered 
bright. While the domestic trade is quiet, this is to be ex- 
pected at this time of the year and indications point to an 
active stocking season later. 

Operators are giving most of their attention to the Lake 
trade, which is growing more active as the season advances. 
Boats are fairly plentiful when conditions on the Lakes are 
considered but some of the smaller operators are having dif- 
ficulty in getting boats. The tonnage shipped through the 
Hocking Valley docks at Toledo for the week ending May 12 
was 139,000 as compared with 144,000 for the previous week. 
Most of this tonnage comes from West Virginia, but Ohio 
mines are producing a large amount. 

Closing of steam contracts both for railroad fuel and 
steam plants is going on rapidly. Prices are much higher 
than last season; mine-run is contracted for at $1.20 and 
three-quarter inch around $1.35. Surpluses accumulated pre- 
vious to Apr. 1, are now being used and a better movement of 
steam tonnage is anticipated soon. Railroads are gradually 
increasing their requisitions for train movement. 

The car shortage is causing some inconvenience, especially 
in eastern Ohio. Mines in that section are not producing as 
large a tonnage as formerly, due to lack of railroad equip- 
ment. In the Hocking Valley little trouble is experienced 
over cars. Production in the Hocking Valley and eastern 
Ohio is being increased gradually. 


Bidders competing for 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... PRs dns OOO $1.30 $1.35 


1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 
1.40 1.40 1.30 Nut,peaandslack. .90 .90 .85 
123091580 ee Coarse slack...... 80), 0 wo 


DETROIT 

Steam coal in fairly active demand. Lake movement pro- 
ceeds in considerable volume to Lake Superior. 

Bituminous—Consumers of steam coal show a more re- 
ceptive attitude than in the recent past and the buying is 
good. Consumers are devoting most of their attention to 
nut, pea and slack, though there is also some buying of 
three-quarter lump. On the latter, prices range from $1.10 
upward, while nut, pea and slack bring from 90c. to $1, at 
the mines. Rain and cold weather have stimulated some do- 
mestic buying but the business is irregular and almost wholly 
confined to retail yards. 

Anthracite—Some of the wholesalers report a slight im- 
provement in the buying of anthracite. Orders are being 
given more freely by dealers in interior towns of the state. 

Lake Trade—Shippers having coal for delivery at ports on 
Lake Michigan are making little progress in contracting for 
vessels. Shipments to Lake Superior ports are continuing in 
large volume, though restricted by the slow movement of coal 
from the mines to loading docks. With the stimulus of grain 
and ore cargoes waiting at the upper end of the route, vessel 
owners refuse to hold their boats long in port to await coal 
for the upbound trip. 


Inch and a quarter. 
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CINCINNATI 
Continued ear and labor shortages hold the market firm in 
spite of comparative dullness. Lake business is picking 
up. 


Reports from virtually all districts indicate a continued 
difficulty in getting cars. Operators are also worried over the 
increasing difficulty of getting enough men. These two factors 
will undoubtedly serve to keep the market very high when 
the demand reaches the normal summer level. At present 
buying is comparatively limited, although a decided improve- 
ment has been noted in the Lake movement recently. 

‘ LOUISVILLE 

Steam coals in brisk demand; many operators sold up and 
withdrawing prices after Aug. 1. Strike in western Kentucky 
causes sharp upturn, 

Eastern Kentucky coal is selling freely with prospects ex- 
cellent and operators optimistic. The upward trend of prices 
in all lines is affecting the buying of coal for fall and winter 
consumption and a general movement is looked for soon. 
Numbers of the Eastern Kentucky operators are practically 
sold up and will soon withdraw August prices. Failure of 
operators and mine workers in Western Kentucky to agree on 
a wage scale has precipitated a strike and the bullish effect 
on the market was felt immediately. 

Eastern Kentucky coals, f.o.b. mines, long ton basis, have 
sold: Block, $1.40@1.75; block and lump, $1.30@1.40; 2x4-in. 
egg, $1.30@1.60; nut and slack, 80@85c.; 6-in. mine-run, 95c.@ 


$1. Western Kentucky sales, with no prices on lump, are re- 
ported at 85@90c. on mine-run, and 75@85c. on nut and slack. 
S20 eee 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Market continues to drag along. No interest in contracts. 
Production continues at recently reduced rate. 

The market is simply dragging along. There is hardly 
any demand for spot furnace coke, except from brokers who 
expect to buy at lower than regular prices, if at all, and con- 
sumers are not interested in second half contracts, being con- 
vinced now that they will have no trouble in buying coke 
whenever they wish. A small contract is reported to have 
been closed, 3,000 tons a month over the second half at $2.50, 
but the circumstances did not help to make this figure the 
market, any more than it has been hitherto. The operators 
have their minds well made up as to the contract price, 
but consumers are not bidding to any extent. 

In some quarters it is claimed the men are less anxious to 
work since the wage advance which went into effect May 8. 
However, as there has been a movement among several of the 
operators to curtail production it may be that this accounts 
more for the reduced output at which the region is now oper- 
ating. It is certain at any rate that no scarcity of coke has 
been produced. 

We quote spot furnace, $2.25@2.40; 
$2.50@3; spot foundry, $3.50@3.75; contract, 
ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 6 at 411,200 
tons, an increase of 3,900 tons, and shipments at 410,429 tons, 
an increase of 1,167 tons. 


Buffalo—There is not much strength to the market yet. 
The actual consumption is good, but the production had run 
far ahead of it and it is not found easy to curtail. When 
coal is a better proposition the price will firm up and advance 
steadily. All furnaces in this district are running strong and 
are so far behind orders that they are sure to keep up to ca- 
pacity for a long time yet. Prices rule on the basis of $5.25 
for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $4.45 for furnace, $3.85 
for high sulphur, $3.60 for stock. 


Chicago—The spot coke market seems stronger this week. 
Some ovens have notified dealers in this market that they 


contract, nominal, 
$3.50, per net 


have sold out and can make no further shipments. Domestic 
sizes are in strong demand at high prices. Quotations per net 
ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago are as follows: Connellsville, $6.25 


to 6.50; Wise County, $6.25; Byproduct Foundry, $6.25 to $6.50; 
Byproduct Domestic, $4.60 to $4.70; Gas House, $4.50 to $4.60. 


St. Louis— The demand for metallurgical coke is very 
strong, while the demand for domestic coke is light. Dealers 
throughout the St. Louis territory have already contracted 
for a heavy tonnage for delivery during the summer and 
fall months. The byproduct plant here is over sold on all 
sizes down to chestnut. The old St. Louis Glass Furnace, 
which has been out of commission for the last five years, is 
being rapidly remodeled and will be in condition to start 
operations next month. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Screenings continue to show strength. 
proved. Bituminous domestic trade slow. 


Small sizes continue the center of interest to consumers 
in the steam trade, with buyers calling for increased ship- 
ment on contracts. Spot prices for fine coal are at the same 
high level of last week. Little surplus steam coal is on the 
market, and the tonnage moving is largely to apply on con- 
tracts. Time contracting is now at its maximum activity, 
with the new advanced prices well maintained. It is notice- 
able that buyers raise little objection to the new prices 
asked. 

Current buying in the domestic branch of trade remains 
quiet in line with what is expected at this season. Weather 
conditions have been featured by low temperatures and rain 
throughout part of the week, which has developed a limited 
call from householders. Retail business is light with no 
strong incentive for dealers to add to their stocks. While 
considerable coarse coal has accumulated at the mines, prices 
are generally firm in spite of the oversupply. Mining oper- 
ations have been slow during the past week; Illinois mines 
have only worked about one-third of the time and Indiana 
mines about 40% of the time. On account of better codpera- 
tion among the operators the quantity of consignment coal 
now shipped to Western markets is materially reduced. Job- 
bers are finding it more difficult to speculate on consignment 
coal, and it is rumored several of them will retire from bus- 
iness. 

In the Northwest the movement to the docks and to in- 
terior points is heavier at this time than last year, and a 
rush of orders is expected from that section upon the an- 
nouncement of more stable prices. It is reported that a 
number of manufacturers and industrial plants are not con- 
suming tonnage from their storage piles, with the view of 
keeping coal on hand should the labor difficulties of the 
railroad become acute. 


Smokeless im- 


CHICAGO 


Spot buying light. Screenings average one dollar, 
less heavily absorbed by Chicago retailers. 
quiet. 


Southern Illinois screenings still retain their strength, 
readily averaging $1 per ton. Railroads are only ordering 
minimum tonnage from the Williamson County field, having 
not yet exhausted their storage piles. Franklin County 
mines are operating approximately one-third of the time. 
Domestic sales still drag, and at a number of mines the 
yards are blocked with coarse sizes. No. 1 and No. 2 nut 
seems to be in excellent demand, with all steam sizes showing 
stiff prices. 

Indiana steam tonnage has 
screenings have declined about 10c. per ton. Domestic sizes 
are moving in very poor volume. Some retailers have is- 
sued new summer schedules of prices showing a reduction of 
25¢e. per ton, as against 50c. in former years, due.to higher 
wage costs at the mines. 

Smokeless has improved its position due to less free coal 
dumped onthe market. Country orders for lump and egg 
have improved, and contract deliveries are being made stead- 
ily despite reported labor scarcity and car shortages. The 
splint market is a mixed one, with demand improved. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


Smoke- 
Anthracite buying 


dropped off somewhat, and 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton 


LINEN Gt) o Sea $1. a5 |: 45 at 35@1.50 $1.45@1.50 $1.40@1.50 $1.50@1.60 
Steam lump 1.35 1.25@1.30 1.35@1.40 1.30@1.35 1.30 
23 and 3-in. 
lump..... waters 1.35@1.45 1.35@1.45 
1}-in. lump. ees oe Ane ett ys 
Egg....... 1.35@1.45 1-25 1.25@1.35 1.40@1.50 1.30@1.40 
INwb.. os 2s 1.35@1.45 1.20@1.25 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.40 1.25@1.35 
No.lwashed 1.45@1.50 2. oe als ree ae ine 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 ee See 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.45 he Metaws ee 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.35 we ae Ae way Saree 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.15 1.10@1.15 ie ais) 
Screenings.. 1.00@1.10 .95@1.00 .95@1.05 .95@1.00 1.00@1.05 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. x 
& Saline Co. EX. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 


Lump...... $1.40@1 - $1.30@2.00 $1.50@1.75 $1.35@1.75 $1.70@1.75 
1}-in. lump. 1.45@1.50 1.50@1.60 
Egg........ 1.85@1.45 1.25@1. 2 : 45@1. 70 = 35@1. 75 1.60@1.70 
DNB) sha fe. 01 1.15@1.60 1.50 1.25@1.50 cee 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.45 cat GPs tis ee bac 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.35 ee cae A al Snes 
Mine-run.. . 1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.25 
Screenings... .95@1.00 .90@1.00 Sade Pr scan 
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ST. LOUIS 


Surplus stocks delays new buying. Sereenings firm but 
lump coal weak. Low bids on public school contract. 

The market has been better than was anticipated. Stor- 
age coal still plays an important feature as steam plants 
seem to be holding on to their storage piles, owing to the 
fact that there is some possibility of labor trouble on the 
railroads. Where consumers can get a bargain they will 
pick it up, but otherwise they draw on the storage piles. There 
is not much chance for improvement until this storage coal is 
out of the way which will still be another three or four 
weeks. 

Very little lump coal is being produced but screenings have 
been weak for the past ten days due to the cheap prices 
on lump, a number of the big buyers taking this latter and 
crushing it. In some instances, lump coal has been offered 
at the same figures as last summer. Demand from dealers 
is very light; practically no coal from the Standard districts 
is being taken for dealer trade at the present time. 

In Franklin County there is a fair demand for domestic 
coal, number one and number two nut being in very active 
demand, egg fair and six-inch lump in rather poor demand. 
All steam sizes, are very active. Mines on the whole are 
running about one-third time. Circular prices are being ab- 
solutely maintained in every particular. 

Williamson County which, as a whole has been practically 
shut down since April first, is beginning to show some signs 
of life. The railroads are beginning to take a little coal 
again as well as some of the large industries. 

Quotations on the St. Louis market are as follows, per 
net ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


Staunton and 


Franklin Williamson Montgomery 

County County Counties Intermediate Standard 
6-in. lump?. $1.45 $1.25@1.45 $1.25@1.40 $1.15@1.25 $1.00 
No. 2 nut. . 1.40 1 LOL tPA n ss ven eek ae Ne) 95 
No. 3x4.... VSO bas Sterne ee NL ae, 
Screenings. . 1.00 .95 .85 .85 .80 
2n. lumpy. bites eaters 1.15@1.25 1.10 .85 
Stéam egg... O20. OO ESS th. oa co een) eee .85 
Mine run... 1525 1.10 1-10 1.00 .80 

Washed: 

Now! nutoe poe 1750 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Nos? Duta) peor 1,35 ines 12D 125 
Nov2 nut aan eres 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Niet 4 nea 2 ae oe ee 1.25 TS PAS eS 
Now5 slack: ya tecr 80 .80 .80 .80 


1 6x3-in. egg and 3x2-in. nut the same as this in all fields. 
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VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Shipments of coal over this road for February amounted to 
514,547 tons which compares with 471,158 tons in January and 
283,430 tons in February of last year. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for February, 1914-15, and 
for the 8 months ending February, 1914-15-16, in long tons: 














February Eight Months 
Imports 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
Anthracite, total. 10 5 998 12,125 7,129 
Bituminous, total 118,922 158,441 918,714! 959,549 1,113,188 
United Kingdom 6,158 879 8,460 27,270 6,238 
Canadas. a3 i? 102,814 147,836 654,641 742,500 967,802 
Japan ts.; eee 5,914 5,850 81,476 64,201 60,420 
Australia....... 3,912 3,876 172,127 124,131 77,917 
Other countries. L240 fee ee 2,010 1,447 811 
Coke tase ane 1,600 3,812 72,968} 74,791 36,889 
Exports 
Anthracite total. . 178,240 293,541 2,490,675 2,326,116 2,384,322 
Canada 3...)).53 90 176,966 289,602 2,445,231 2,286,289 2,286,602 
Argentina. sca 's) “in ciavache p ugeluisicnsuecarc Meet ae ’ 
Brag, 2 OP Oe ee See ee 6 2,472 
Uruguay 252.20 ee ee eee S41. “eae 600 
Other countries. 1,274 3,939 45,360 39,821 92,717 
Bituminous total. 584,888 1,041,920 11,644,938 9,269,786 12,387,679 
Ttalyiia: ih: tir Oe ee es 161,614. ° =.22, eee 2,054,193 
Canada2 penn 302,594 540,789 8,956,986 6,307,734 6,657,230 
Panama... s..- 4. 26,578 34,498 257,704 170,797 358,643 
Mexico. 2220s - 18,916 24,270 205,144 271,054 142,781 
Cuba... ORS el 75,646 87,846 787,134 670,974 805,502 
West Indies... . 24,007 51,988 380,457 277,397 400,649 
Argentina...... 32,974 21,545 76,410 184,393 421,925 
Brasil caraeenee 28,705 45,142 185,687 230,188 379,690 
Uruguayanes Se eee ee 4,049 22,039 30,494 97,264 
Other countries. 75,468 70,179 773,377 1,126,755 1,069,802 
Total coal..... 763,148 1,335,461 14,135,613 11,595,922 14,772,001 
COKG Ack ee 44,309 88,115 520,595 343,450 1788 
Bunker coal..... 502,499 536,513 5,110,588 4,452,363 4,930,447 


1 Part year only. 
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The following is a comparative statement of coal handled 
over the 17 principal Middle Western carriers for January, 
and twelve months of 1915, compared with the same periods 
last year: 

















12 Months ~ — January 
1914 1915 1915 

Illinois Central=. pac eee 7,794,615 8,115,795 816,349 1,047,416 
C. & B. 1. RR. ee 0,004,000) 16, 107,808 740,667 916,540 
CoB &.Q. RRS 5,911,239 6,021,753 708,755 780,848 
C. C. G@ St. cL eee 5,012,514 5,359,585 524,917 588,015 
CO. T. HoG& 8. Be Ryerson 93,081,901 3 260 oe 339,280 390,911 
CGC. :& A) Ry ide See 1,801,699 2,094,737 212,523 309,219 
Wabash RR jecneone eens 1,633,531 1,625,771 179,512 217,340 
St. L. TD, MARS ayn ees 1,564,721 1,610,396 153,484 206,619 
Southern) Ry 2) sneer 1,430,554 1,291,260 111,483 170,594 
B. & QQ. S2W. RR eee 890,811 971,577 114,041 85,814 
St. L. Tugs BeRi eee 702,692 651,439 65,385 91,737 
St...L. & OBS Rye eee 565,213 685,150 73,347 84,057 
L.. & Mi Ry. cee ee 557,995 506,180 72,215 65,871 
Col. & LAR yieeenen nee 561,802 711,278 41,827 76,478 
C..P: & Sts LeRyaeeenee 393,738 480,802 51,072 67,482 
C. & N. WiSRY. eee 361,783 429,328 47,540 75,641 

Totals; eee 43,773,755 45,670,562 4,786,784 5,800,566 
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I, C. C. DECISIONS 


See 





No. 8364—R. Hudson Burr as Railroad Commissioner of 
the State of Florida ws. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. Submitted 
Jan, 30, 1916. Decided Apr. 11, 1916. j 


Rates on coal in carloads from Birmingham, Acmar and 
Margaret, Ala., points in the Birmingham coal district, to 
Quincy, Tallahassee, Madison, Monticello and Apalachicola, 
Fla., not found to be unduly discriminatory. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


No. 7691—Colorado Fuel Co. vs. Colorado & Sovthern Rai!- 
way Co. Submitted Nov. 10, 1915. Decided Apr. 4, 1916. 


Charges collected for the transportation of on? carload of 
nut coal from Walsenburg, or Hickory Canon, Colo., recon- 
signed to Coldwater, Kan., and rule prohibiting reconsignment 
at the through rate after expiration of the first 72 hours 
from the time of the arrival of shipment at its first destina- 
tion not found unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 5992—Blaeck Mountain Corporation ws. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. et al. Submitted Nov. 12, 1914. De- 
cided May 2, 1916. ; 


1. The combination rate of $1.95 per net ton on bitu- 
minous coal from the Black Mountain district in Virginia to 
Atlanta, Ga., applicable by way of the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. and Southern Ry. through Cumberland Gap, Tenn., found 
to be unreasonable. The Louisville & Nashville R.R. required 
to establish a rate for the future not to exceed $1.70 per net 
ton to apply over its own rails through Corbin, Ky., or in 
connection with the Southern Ry. through Cumberland Gap. 

2. The combination rate of $1.74 per gross ton on bitumin- 
ous coal from the Black Mountain district to Norfolk, Va., 
for delivery to vessels destined to points outside the capes of 
Virginia, found to be unjustly discriminatory to the extent 
that it exceeds the rate from Norton, Va., to Norfolk, ap- 
plicable on like traffic, by more than 20c. per gross ton. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Apr. 26—The market is quiet and under the holiday influ- 
ence. Tonnage arrivals are fairly heavy and loading turns 
are likely to become difficult of arrangement for some time 
yet. Quotations are nominally as follows: 
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Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires... $12.00 
Best seconds........... Nominal Seconds 2-24 siti ; 11.70 
Seconds;., «0... seeks $12.00 Best Cardiff smalls. .... 6.96 
Best dry coals,........ 11.76 Cargo smalls..........- 5.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freight—The holiday influence is retarding business and 
few fixtures are reported. Rates are approximately as fol- 


lows: 

Gibraltar.,...... $12.00 Naples......... $20.40 St. Vincent...... $11.40 
Marseilles....... 21.23 Alexandria...... 27.60 River Plate..... 14.40 
Algiers..........4. 17;400% Port'Saidasew 7.) 26040 


Genoditennn.sc ee 20.40 Las Palmas..... 10.80 
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Accidents Will JAla 


wants to prevent injury 
to his employees, he must 
constantly teach his men by 
precept and example. — Ig- 


|: a mine official really 


norance will not effect its 


own elimination; it must be 
crowded out by knowledge. 
Almost any man is teachable; 
the difficulty usually lies in 
the lack of ability to instruct 


FTER an accident 

has occurred, how 
weak and insufficient it 
sounds to hear someone 
say, ‘Well, accidents will 
happen!” Ninety per 
cent. of all mine acct- 
dents result from care- 
lessness or ignorance. 
Therefore there ts a cause, 
and it ought to be removed. 








That mine official, who at- 
tempts to seek refuge behind 
the worn-out adage, ‘ Acci- 
dents will happen,” is but 
halfaman. The worth-while 
manager immediately seeks 
the exact cause of every acci- 
dent. He is not satisfied until 
he receives a complete report 
from a committee or special 
board of inquiry. 


him, which in turn may be 
overcome by patience. 


The careless workman is more 

blameworthy than the one who is ignorant. 
Carelessness recognizes danger, but, recog- 
nizing it, takes a chance. The worst kind of 
carelessness is that occurring in connection 
with work assigned for the purpose of pro- 
tecting others. Carelessness in mine in- 
spection, for example, involves grave criminal 
responsibility. 


To remove the causes of accidents discipline 
of a high order is essential. 
tion of a large set of rules is not sufficient. 
Lax enforcement of regulations is a common 
cause of failure. Rigid observance of a clear 
and definite code of requirements is always 
productive of good results. Without this, 
discipline is out of the question. 


The compila-. 


It is not sufficient merely to 

hold a formal investigation, 

no matter how thoroughly the 
investigation is carried out. If similar acci- 
dents are to be avoided, the cause of the first 
one must be carefully explained before a 
gathering of all the members of that branch 
of the organization having authority or power 
to prevent such accidents. Nothing is ever 
gained by a suppression of facts brought out 
by an investigation. 


A few accidents are unavoidable, but they 
represent only a small part of the whole 
number. Such casualties cannot be foreseen. 
However, men in authority can prevent the 
improper classification of accidents and should 
not allow preventable ones to be designated 
as unavoidable, thus losing the benefit of 
the lesson. 














The next time you are about to say, “‘Accidents will happen,” stop and think first; 
then you won’t say it.. Only weaklings and incompetents evade responsibilities in this 
age of industrial safety and efficiency. We must have a new slogan—one that brings 
out the best that isin us. Let us now say, Accidents Must Not Happen! 
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By M. L. Hypr* 





SY NOPSIS—The account entitled “Mine Open- 
ing’ includes many items, and the investment in- 
volved is heavier than that for any other improve- 
ment. Furthermore, mistakes made here are of a 
permanent nature and in most instances cannot be. 
rectified. Plans of two types of bottoms are here 
presented and many suggestions made. 





Into the account entitled “Mine Opening” are written 
all costs incurred in sinking the shaft and the develop- 
ment at the shaft bottom. These include the yards and 
main and face entry work sufficient to allow the placing 
of the mine on an operating basis, opening up of a lamp 
room, office, supply room, test room, shops, etc.; the grad- 
ing, timbering and concreting of all such work; the 
foundations for and cost of installation of all machinery 
and equipment, including cages, landing dogs, gates, car 
feeders, scales, switchboards, telephones, signals, signs; 
mine cars, locomotives, machines, pumps, shop tools, ete. ; 
all piping and wiring and its installation; all ballasting 
of tracks, laying and bonding of rails, stringing of trolley 
wire and securing it in place; the surface cost for power- 
plant operation, the surface labor, the disposal of waste 
and coal, the overhead charges from the office, insurance, 
taxes, interest, etc. This account is credited with the 
receipts from all coal marketed and all sinking equip- 
ment salvaged. 


THE INVESTMENT Is HEAVY 


The investment involved is heavier than that encoun- 
tered with any other improvement. Mistakes can be 
neither rectified nor lived down. )Time and first cost 
being the essence of the opening of a new property, im- 
portant features are often sacrificed underground instead 
of on the surface, where future remodeling is practicable. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the preliminary engineering 
and estimating relative to a mine opening deserve serious 
study. 

In planning a shaft mine opening the following points 
come up for consideration: Avoidance of all unnecessary 
narrowwork at the bottom increasing the risk of loss from 
squeeze, compliance with all possible present and future 
legislation, minimum first and maintenance cost, the con- 
necting up of the two shafts in the shortest time in order 
that a regular circulation of air may be obtained and the 
restrictions of the law limiting the number of men al- 
lowed in the mine before this is done complied with. The 
arrangement of the work should be such that during devel- 
opment cars may be placed with the utmost facility, that 
mining machines may be employed and steel timbering 
placed as the entries advance; that when operations be- 
gin, cars, supplies, waste, men, water, air, damaged equip- 
ment, etc., may be handled with safety, economy and 
speed; that protection is secured against coal-dust ex- 
plosions, mine fires, flooding, freezing, ete. 

Concrete-lined circular shafts provided with steel bun- 
tons and wooden guides are preferable to other forms. 
Such shafts withstand hydrostatic pressure better, offer 





*Evansburgh, Alberta. 
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less resistance to the air, are cheaper and quicker to sink, 
are more easily maintained and less subject to damage 
from caving, cage wrecks, steam, etc. In several states 
the laws now specify that escapement shafts shall be fitted 
with stairways, and for a long climb in a restricted cross- 
sectional area the circular stair is ideal. 

The management and engineering forces in charge of 
a plant under construction have neither the organization 
nor the equipment to do shaft sinking as quickly, cheaply 
and satisfactorily as the professional shaft sinker.) In 
most cases it is advisable to let contracts for both 
shafts—ineluding sinking, concreting, equipping with 
gates, landing dogs, buntons, guides, stairs, pumps, 
water-rings, drains, pipe lines, cables, etc. 

The minimum distance between the main, or hoist, 
shaft and the escapement shaft should be 500 ft. All 
entries connecting these two openings or otherwise form- 
ing the bottom should be timbered with fireproof mate- 
rial. If the escapement shaft is placed close to the main 
heading and the hoist shaft at least 500 ft. away, ample 
room is available for storage yards. Bore holes at the 
site of each will give all data required for grading. Steel 
timbering and steel sheet lagging combined with steel 
track ties make for a bottom practically squeeze-proof, 
fire-proof, permanent and easily maintained. 


ELEVATORS FoR FuturE MINES 


Future shaft mines not more than 300 ft. in depth 
will, in all probability, avoid the hoisting of coal in cars. 
No serious obstacles he in the way of using bottom-dump 
cars, delivering in transit to a hopper leading to an ele- 
vator discharging direct to tipple screens. 

W. D. Ord, of Landgraff, W. Va., and myself designed 
a car of this kind for use in the drift mine of the Red 
Jacket Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., at Mitchell Branch, 
W. Va. It discharged in transit without undue breakage. 
It was fitted with a drop bottom, pivotally supported at 
one end and locked at the other. The dump hopper was 
provided with means for automatically unlocking and 
dropping the bottom and subsequently returning it to a 
closed position. The mine where this car is used has a 
capacity of 5,000 tons per day, and these cars have been 
employed in it with entire success since 1910. . Trolley 
express locomotives handle up to 30 car trips without un- 
coupling, stopping or loss of time. No grading is re- 
quired, and practically all labor is dispensed with. 

Elevators capable of handling a shaft mine’s require- 
ments would have to be constructed of heavy steel pans 
suspended between steel hoist rope. ‘These should be in 
duplicate for safety. Devices for stopping either strand 
or preventing either from falling in case of a brea 
could be arranged without difficulty. | 
/ I am strongly of the opinion that the shaft bottom of 
the future will be of this type. Neither car feeders, caging 
machinery nor scales will be necessary. The combination 
mining and loading machine will do away with the 
weighed car basis. Locomotives will pull their trips 
through the dump and half circle back to the parting. 
The bottom will be part of the main haulage road un- 
graded, free of machinery and low in first cost. ) 
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At the present time, however, two types of bottoms are 
in use—the gravity and anti-gravity,)the former being 
most in vogue. Both of these bottoms are shown in Fig. 
1. The anti-gravity bottom is shown in full lines and 
the gravity by dotted lines where it differs at the kickback 
entrance to the empty yard. Fig. 2 shows the profiles 
of each with reference to the floor of a level coal measure. 

The operation of a gravity bottom will be first de- 
scribed. An express locomotive coming down the main 
haulageway with a trip of loads approaches the entrance 
to the bottom at a fairly high speed. Just before reach- 
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chains with pivoted hooks, the whole passing around the 
head and tail sprockets. They are driven direct from a 
motor through friction-clutch gears. At each side of the 
chains are rollers runwing on runways. 

Hooks are pivoted to the shafts connecting the side 
links of the chain. These engage attachments on the 
bottoms of the mine cars. The hooks are so placed that 
when the one engaging the first car of the trip is clear 
it is allowed to drop back and swing. The hook follow- 
ing is in such a position back of the second car that it 
engages it, taking the full force of the trip and allowing 





































































A=Hoist Shaft Downcast 1618 - FS. laggin 
A= Air Shaft Upcast we “ 6° 238 Ib ee 
B = Cagers Ne aa baie 8 
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ing the switch A it uncouples and passes ahead to the 
empty yard. The switch immediately after the locomo- 
tive passes is. thrown and the trip deflected to the 
loaded yard, where it is brought under control by sprag- 
ging or braking. In order that the cars may continue to 
travel forward without loss of velocity after being cut 
loose from the locomotive, the road should be graded back 
as far as LZ, or one-half the trip length from K. 

The trip is stopped at such a point that the attachment 
on the first car will engage the hook on the feeder, or 
that the first car may be coupled to the rear of any cars 
uncaged. The cars are then sent forward by the feeders 
E, of which there may be either one or two, depending 
on the capacity. ‘These feeders consist of endless 


FIG. 2 
PLAN, PROFILE AND VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 


the first car to go free. The grade at the discharge end 
of the feeder is made rather steep in order that the first 
ear shall fall back and be pushed by the second. This 
relieves the tension on the coupling while the operator 
withdraws the pin. The car then floats to the scales. 
The clutch is then thrown out and the trip held station- 
ary until the first car has been weighed. 

The scales D are so placed that cars on leaving the 
hump at the feeder discharge immediately pass over them, 
free from all obstruction and before gathering appreciable 
velocity. These scales should be of the automatic record- 
ing type and set on a 1 per cent. grade. (“They should 
have a capacity double the maximum load which they 
will ever be called upon to handle and with a platform 
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sufficiently long so that the cars may be on the scales for 
about three seconds. ) 

From the scales the loads drift down a 2 per cent. 
grade to automatic safety hooks, or cagers B, and then 
pass to the cages. The cagers should be fitted with a 
device for absorbing the shock caused by the quick stop- 
ping of the load after it has bumped the empty clear. 
Such an arrangement engages with the attachment on the 
car bottom, does away with hand caging and insures 
speed and positive locking of the car on the cage. 

Automatic cagers of the double-horn type, 16 ft. long, 
should be employed and installed on a 3 or 4 per cent. 
grade. They insure both system and safety in caging. 

The empties when bumped off the cages by the loads 
run on a 2 per cent. grade to the empty trip feeders G, 
which are duplicates of the feeder #, or to an automatic 
car lift of the Holmes type. By means of either device 
they are elevated to a height sufficient to allow of their 
running by gravity to the kickback Y, and thence 
to the empty storage track B, where 
they are coupled into trips ready for 
the express locomotive. 

The advantages of the gravity bottom 
are the speed with which the loads are 
delivered to the bottom and caged and 
the rapidity with which locomotives get 
away with the empties. (Feeders are 
unnecessary where scales are not em- 
ployed, the cars being then brought 
direct to the cagers.. Power-driven ma- 
chinery in the loaded yard is thus elim- 
inated. 

Its chief disadvantages are: Higher 
first cost, because all grading is be- 
low the level of the coal bed; the longer 
time required for development, since 
mining machines are not applicable; the high depreciation 
of rolling stock when subjected to the jars incident to grav- 
ity handling and the risk of serious accident from floating 
trips becoming derailed or getting beyond control; the 
trouble encountered in splitting a floating trip and send- 
ing half to each track; the difficulty of maintaining a dry 
cage room when it is the lowest point in the yard; the 
extra depth of the shaft; the loss of marketable coal dur- 
ing development, because a large portion of the work is 
below the floor, and the difficulty of keeping the coal 
clean. The capacity of the empty yard also is less than 
that of the loaded yard. | 

The anti-gravity bottom differs from the gravity type 
only in the method employed for delivering loads and 
removing empties. Without losing any of the other ad- 
vantageous features it avoids the objectionable ones. 

In operation a locomotive coming down the main gang- 
way with a trip passes by the three-part Y curve leading 
to the bottom to a point where the last car in the trip 
clears the front switch. The locomotive then backs into 
the yard and the trip rider on the rear car couples to 
the remainder of the uncaged cars, or spots the trip on the 
feeder. The locomotive at the front is then clear and 
runs direct to the empty yard. 

The loads are sent forward either to scales and then 
to the cagers or direct to the cagers. All grades are 
against the loaded trip and the cars are pulled forward 
by the feeders with all couplings in tension. The emp- 
ties pass by way of the car feeder G to the empty yard. 
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In backing the trip into the loaded yards the direction 
of every car is reversed. The half-circle delivery of 
empties not only corrects this but avoids the use of a 
kickback. 

Where the trips are delivered oftener than every 12 
min., a yard service locomotive is stationed on the main 
gangway at J. In this case an inbound express locomo- 
tive is uncoupled at K and goes direct to the empty yard. 
The service locomotive at once backs the trip onto the 
bottom and returns to its station. The first locomotive 
in the meantime passes out with empties. 

/The advantages of the anti-gravity bottom are: Low 
first cost and high speed in development; the shaft is 
shallower and the bottom always in the coal; mining 
machines may be employed for undercutting, resulting in 
a better roof and straighter ribs; longer life to the rolling 
stock; greater safety, with loads at all times under con- 
trol of the locomotive or feeder; avoidance of flying 
switch practice—both objectionable and dangerous; larger 
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DEVELOPMENT NECESSARY BEFORE MINE CAN BE 
PLACED ON OPERATING BASIS 


output wnere a service locomotive is used, and express: 
locomotives get away with empties almost immediately 
and are never held up by a bottom not quite ready for 
the next trip. Moreover, a dry cage room is secured, the 
main sump being below the level of the hoist shaft sump. 
Loaded and empty storage tracks are equal in capacity. 
Since the hoist shaft is 8 ft. less in depth than with the 
other bottom, the power required for hoisting is corre- 
spondingly deeroased. 
The operating cost/of the two types of bottoms will be 
about equal. The expense of the service locomotive in 
the one case is offset by the expense of spraggers in 
the other. ' 
Summarizing, this method of handling cars is safe, 
moderate in cost, allows of a maximum output, complies. 
with all statutes and gives a clean-cut, strong bottom. 
Steel-body mine cars of two to four tons capacity, 
with wooden bottoms, center dumpers and single-link 
couplings, will meet the conditions imposed by this bot- 
tom better than the center-dumper car with either three 
links or automatic couplers. 
~ Cars of rock or other waste should be shunted to the 
waste-car track in the empty yard and left there until 
coal hoisting is over. Then one of the two loaded tracks 
should be cleared to allow of waste cars being brought 
back and caged in straight trips. The tipple routine is 
badly demoralized if each of these cars has to be caged 
as it arrives. Rock-bin valves must be cleared of coal 
and opened, the car dumped and the chute cleared of 
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waste before the valve is closed. 
tipple and shaft crews loaf. 

Supplies should be taken into the mine by way of the 

hoist shaft, after the coal and waste have been disposed of. 
The waste-car track is then clear and may be used for 
making up trips of supplies. The escapement shaft is 
not feasible as a supply-lowering medium. Locomotives 
and cars are obliged to pass through door-protected 
erosscuts, to leave their regular paths of travel, air is 
short-circuited and no saving made in time. By the 
method described both waste and supplies are handled 
without interference with either men or coal and at times 
most suitable to the surface and underground crews. 
K The proper handling of men, mine water, etc., is of 
prime importance. The miner on leaving the cage at 
the shaft bottom should pass down a straight, well-lit lane 
to the haulageway. He should not interfere with cagers, 
weighman, shaft labor, machinery, the movement of cars, 
nor should he come in contact with switchboard stations, 
pumps, shops, etc. Before reaching the haulageway he 
should pass both the lamp room and the foreman’s office, 
receiving his lamp at the former and instructions at the 
latter. 

When ready to leave the mine he should turn in 
his time and lamp and go direct to the clean, cheerful 
waiting room, where he remains until a cage is available. 
Injured men may go to the office for first-aid treatment 
or may be taken at once to the surface. The lane referred 
to must be wide enough for stretcher bearers. The es- 
capeway from the haulageway to the escapement shaft 
should be as close to the manway from the haulageway to 
the hoist shaft as possible. Every man will then be 
familiar with its location. 


During this time the 


Sumps SuHoutp Have 48-Hr. Capacity 


The mine water should be drained into sumps having 
at least 48 hr. capacity. The discharge line should be in 
the escapement shaft, with the main sump placed as close 
as possible. In this shaft there is less danger of freez- 
ing, pipes run less risk of damage and are more easily 
repaired from the various stair landings. Furthermore, 
the returns are the proper entries in which to place 
ditches and pipe lines. | 

All pipe lines placed in the shaft should be in dupli- 
cate and of cast iron, with flanged joints, as threaded 
connections are difficult to handle. Motor-driven cen- 
trifugal pumps should be installed at a station adjoining 
the shop, where they will be under the eye of a mechanic 
at all times. In nongaseous wet mines a vertical gasoline 
engine so placed that it can be belted to one of the 
pumps will allow the keeping of the bottom dry even 
though the entire power plant should be crippled. The 
overflow from the hoist-shaft sump should be at a higher 
elevation than the main sump, and) should be self- 
draining. The hoist sump should not be over 5 ft. 
deep. The escapement shaft requires no sump, a con- 
crete ditch from the bottom to the main sump being 
sufficient. 

Steam jets should be placed at the foot of each shaft 
so that in freezing weather, either or both may be 
“cooked” during the night. 

Damaged cars are often loaded before their condition 
is discovered. When these come to the bottom they 
should be caged if possible. If not, they should go direct 
to the waste track, be unloaded to an empty on the oppo- 
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site track and then sent to the shop. A direct track from 
the haulageway to the shop should be provided for ma- 
chines and locomotives and no opportunity afforded them 
to block the haulageway. 

Power cables, telephone and signal lines should be lead 
sheathed and taken into the mine through the hoist 
shaft. Separate breakers and ammeters should be provided 
for cables at the power house and separate switches and 
fuses at the mine panels. At every underground electric 
station sand buckets should be kept for emergency. 

One dozen 6-gal. sand buckets and one dozen 21-gal. 
chemical fire extinguishers should be kept in racks in 
front of the foreman’s office available for immediate use. 
When the mine is dusty, water lines should be led from 
the dumping station along the main returns. All such 
lines should be provided with hydrants at suitable points. 

A closet should be located directly off the haulageway 
and close to the manway to the shaft bottom. It should 
be supplied with chemical closets, urinals and a ventilation 
duct to the return air. 

Figs. 3, 4 and 5 give sections of the bottom entries at 
different points. The loaded yard entry, Fig. 3, is not 
obstructed with center posts. Derailed loads are likely 
to knock such posts out, with the possibility of serious 
results. 

Fig. 6 shows in solid lines the approximate amount of 
main and face entry work necessary to place a mine on an 
operating basis. The cost of this work is all classed as 
“Mine Opening.” 

To some the decided views held by the writer as to 
the necessity of fireproofing the shafts and bottom, using 
heavy rails on steel ties, with ash ballast, may seem 
extreme. They are not. The financing of poorly de- 
signed and unsafely operated mines is being discouraged 
more and more. The associated companies now writing 
workmen’s compensation in the United States are bringing 
these points home. The low premium rates offered, the 
freedom from litigation, the saving of time, the un- 
certainty of future strict legislation, the lower deprecia- 
tion reserve—all warrant the protection suggested. 

Mine-Equipment Costs 

The July 1 issue of Coal Age is to be devoted to the 
subject of coal-mine equipment, and we want to particu- 
larly feature the costs incurred in putting in new plants 
and new machines, also data with reference to the 
charges necessitated by the rehabilitation of old plants. 
We want all our readers who have had experience in the 
building of mining plants, or the installation of any kind 
of mining equipment, to tell us what they know concern- 
ing this phase of development work. You don’t have 
to mention the name of the mine if you don’t want to, 
nor is it necessary to have your own name accompany the 
publication of the article if you see reason why this 
should not be done. Send in your article at the earliest 
moment and include some good photographs or drawings 
of your mine equipment. We want this July 1 number 
to be interesting and valuable from cover to cover. 

& 

The Towering Need in the Edueation of the Engineer of 
today is the definite knowledge that a human life is worth 
more than a machine and that there is a way to direct the 
great resources of power in nature for the use and convenience 
of man without bringing more human suffering and misery 


into the world.—cC. B. Connelley, at La Salle Meeting of the 
National Safety Council. 
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By Kart B. Lou man* 





SY NOPSIS—Shows that a park must be designed 
to satisfy the needs of those for whom it 1s 
created and must be planned with full recognition 
of its utilitarian purpose. Describes what are the 
characteristics of formal and informal parks and 
the functions of each. 





It was a little over two score years ago that Americans 
first realized the significance of park development. Since 
the completion of Central Park in New York there has 
been a widespread, though gradual, awakening of the 
nation to the important part taken by parks in national 
progress. It has affected parts of the Hast, the middle 
West and, especially within recent years, the far West. 
Now it is beginning to penetrate even the smaller com- 
munities of the anthracite region. 

Such signs of awakening, particularly in the hard-coal 
mining communities, are of more than passing im- 
portance. However vague in some instances may be the 
indication, it points the way toward a time of better 
homes, pleasanter yards and transformed towns—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

Tio one who has lived in a sordid mining town the 
urgent need for good breathing and recreation spaces— 
that is for parks—is clearly outlined. He sees that the 
peculiar daily occupations of the people accentuate that 
need; their hazardous work turns them naturally during 
rest hours to excitement and stimulants. Consequently, 
these people, of all others, require healthful diversion, 
plenty of fresh air and out-of-door play. Moreover, the 
added verdure and orderliness that a park gives to the 
community will assist in brightening daily the lives of 
a people who are undoubtedly affected by their depressing 
outlook, which embraces a somber breaker with its 
flanking piles of culm—the whole mile-long chaos—of a 
mining plant. 


STILL A CERTAIN INDIFFERENCE TO PARKS 


Fortunately, attempts at park development have already 
been begun. The start in itself is commendable and 
praiseworthy. We see it in fact quite splendidly in- 
augurated in some of the larger hard-coal cities. But 
in both the large and small communities there is a 
tendency toward an unhealthy self-complacency in what 
has been done or in what is yet to be done along park 
lines. What is being done may tend rather to diminish 
than to increase the enthusiasm for park development. 
For in this as in other fields of art, good things will 
increase the passion for the beautiful, while bad things 
will discourage it. 

Even tendencies toward error, therefore, must be met 
at once boldly and constructively, for park development 
is a serious thing. It is serious because parks are as 
permanent as roads and because they will affect the 
lives of so many people, now and yet to come, 





*Landscape architect, 1024 Miners’ Bank Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. 


Consequently, communities must be reminded that the 
movement toward good parks does not imply, for example, 
an impulsive acquirement of any piece of ground suited 
or unsuited, nor the introduction of a path or road at 
any juncture through mere caprice. Nor does it justify 
the importation of strange plants, ungrowable and un- 
sightly, distributed over an area in a hit-or-miss fashion. 
Communities must be taught that the geranium and 
coleus are not appropriate under all circumstances, and 
may not be placed in the middle of an inherently 
beautiful grass plot, for instance, as if the planter in 
his unwisdom were not satisfied to let well enough alone. 

That is not the meaning of park design nor is it the 
way in which the greatest possible charm and the most 
artistic results can be obtained. And yet such mistakes and 
a multitude of other errors are tending to lead the way 
in park development among mining communities. With 
the hope, therefore, of obviating in a measure at least 
the continuance of a rather blind movement along park- 
improvement lines, let us consider, first the requisites 
of a good park, and, second, appropriate park treatments. 


Requisites THAT A Goop PArK SHOULD PossEss 


The term “park” itself for a long time has been 
variously interpreted. Until recent years the popular 
conception has been so ill-defined that at any time a 
park was just as likely to include unessentials as it was 
to exclude what we consider today the primary requisites. 
It hardly seems possible of belief that in the city of 
Washington, Penn., a so-called park can still exist where 
recreation, as we commonly understand it, has been and 
is today actually forbidden. 

However, at present the general understanding of a 
park is a somewhat definite one. The park itself may 
vary, of course, from a small playground, neighborhood 
park or square to a playfield, river bank, country park 
or huge reservation. But the public perceives its function 
and prime requisite as being a place wherein to breathe, 
to enjoy oneself, to play. In general, therefore, we 
require of a park that it measure up to that conception. 

Recreation—the prime necessity of a park—is of two 
kinds. It includes both exertive and receptive recreation, 
though it may be possible to combine both. By exertive 
recreation is meant walking, running, tennis, baseball, 
dancing, skating and all the diversions in which one may 
exert himself for purposes of pleasure. 

By receptive recreation, on the other hand, is meant 
music, good air, shade and sunlight, pleasant outlooks, 
simplicity of treatment, harmony, unity and _ beauty. 
Obviously, such pleasures would come to one in a state 
of passive receptivity. Provisions for this kind of 
recreation would include opportunities whereby people 
might enjoy one another’s society. To this end prome- 
nades or opportunities for family outings should be 
provided. 

Thus the park is not to be considered as an end in 
itself, but as a means of providing certain desirable 
forms of recreation. In small parks all forms of recreation 
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cannot receive recognition, yet any park, no matter how 
unimportant, must have as its paramount reason for 
being some provision at least for passive or active play, 
or for both of these. The most important requisite 
of a park, therefore, appears primarily to be its avail- 
ability for recreation, and its ultimate usefulness cannot 
be wholly attained unless this end be continually kept 
clearly in view. 

Every park, wherever, it be, is successful only in so 
far as it is thoroughly useful. We naturally ask our- 
selves how and in what ways this end may be attained. 
First of all, the park must be accessible. Obviously the 
choice of a site must be governed by the open spaces 
that are available and suited 
to the purpose. Also the de- 
sirability of any choice must 
rest partly on the need that is 
felt within a given commun- 
ity or portion of a community 
for such improved open spaces. 
This need may indicate any- 
thing from a mere playground 
or a neighborhood park, in the 
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regularity, ceremoniousness and artificiality. They are 
fundamentally inspired by the works of man and his 
ways of living, his means of travel and his architecture. 

Hence definite boundaries and the dominant archi- 
tectural needs inspire any formal development of an 
inclosed area. This is apt to be the case where the plot 
under consideration is rather small, as, for instance, a 
city or town square or neighborhood open space, or where 
the streets and perhaps the buildings also, dictate a 
“straitjacket” treatment. An area also which is to be 
developed as a park and one which must serve as a fore- 
court to some county or other public or quasi-public 
building should be treated with some formality in design. 
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oughly considered from every 
conceivable angle. That in es- 
sence is the very meaning of 
park design. We cannot, with 
reason, expect a park to “happen.” Landscape artists, 
it is true usually aim to make their work so naturally 
and perfectly adaptable to the ends intended that they 
compliment themselves when their work appears as if 
it had just happened. But such a result is most gen- 
erally obtained when the problem has been most carefully 
and artfully studied. Moreover, any given area will only 
exhibit real beauty when the functional necessities have 
been completely supplied. 

There are two broad types of treatment in which we 
may best secure beauty with coincident usefulness. These 
types are the formal or artificial and the informal or 
natural. 

How the word formality associates itself in social life 
with form in dress, in manner and in speech! The term 
as applied to parks is closely connected with its other 
uses. Formal parks grow out of the demand for 
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PLAN OF A PARK SUPPLYING BOTH ACTIVE AND RECEPTIVE RECREATION 


If, then, this formal treatment is demanded by the 
piece of ground under consideration, the development 
proposed must relate itself to the surrounding conditions, 
to the traffic boundaries and prevailing lines. The 
design must repeat, in spirit if not in fact, the direction 
of traffic, the alignment of boundaries and the lay 
of some dominating structure. In so doing, also, the 
proper emphasis must be given to lines of symmetry and 
center points, by the appropriate placement of park 
furniture—fountains, statues, flagpoles and seats—and by 
the placement of plants, whether trees, shrubs or flowers. 

Plants in the formal park may serve two important 
functions. They may be part of “boundary planting” 
on the one hand or of so-called “carpet-gardening” on 
the other. In any event, plants must be placed in general 
so that they will be symmetrical not only with respect 
to the design, but in their relation to each other. 
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By boundary planting is meant the placement of plants 
so as to mark the larger boundaries or framework of 
the area and the boundaries of the smaller divisions of 
the park. 

Such planting may consist either of trees, shrubs, or 
flowers or of all these in combination. When trees are 
so used, they are located at equal distances, far enough 
apart to satisfy the physical needs of the given plants 
as well as the esthetic needs of the selected design. 
Such trees need not necessarily be chosen because of 
extreme formality in aspect. They need not resemble the 
toy trees of a Christmas Noah’s Ark. Even the hardiest 
trees may be assigned to this task with ample success, 
however informal their appearance may be. The reason 
for this hes in the fact that repeated informalities achieve 
formality, a good illustration of which may be found 
in the all-over design of the average wall paper. 

Consequently, it is indiscreet to choose plants of 
inferior aspect just because they conform themselves to 
formal lines, such as, for example, the Catalpa bungen, 
which has such large vogue in the coal regions. Nor 
is it well to choose trees which are subject to so-called 
topiary work or trimming to curious shapes. The 
foregoing observations on choice of informal trees are 
equally applicable to shrubbery masses, which may also 
be used for boundary purposes. 


BorpDER PLANTING OF FLOWERS 


Oftentimes it is highly desirable to grace the boundary 
of planting, whether of shrubs alone or of shrubs and 
trees, with flowers, especially with the perennial varieties. 
This is known as “border planting of flowers,” and it 
may become a feature of unspeakable charm, revealing 
ever new floral displays with the changing seasons. 

“Carpet-gardening,” obviously so named because when 
seen from above it presents the appearance of a carpet, 
is a type of gardening that is filled with possibilities ; 
but it is strictly limited in its use to the formal park, 
or to the formal portions of a park. Its success depends 
primarily, therefore, upon appropriateness. It must bear 
direct relation to the park of which it is a portion, and 
must possess for the most part the virtue of sim- 
plicity. Its further success will depend upon the unity 
of effect—that is, upon the proper arrangement of the 
plants according to their color, form and texture. It 
must convey sharp contrasts, yet a simultaneous feeling 
of harmony, a nicety of execution and a continued 
directness of line resulting from scrupulous care, 

Just as formality is associated with the works of man, 
bounded from the rest of the world by straight lines 
and the conventions of society, so informality, on the 
other hand, is affiliated in our minds with the open 
landscape—the big, the boundless, the free. It is 
synonymous with the great spirit of Mother Nature. 

And as we feel it in the larger world, in the same 
way we are touched by it even in the midst of our 
communities, in open spaces, whether they are large or 
small. Where there are such earmarks of nature visible 
as a hill, a vale, a cliff or a body of water we immediately 
become aware of the fact that such an area will not 
conform itself readily to a treatment harmonizing with 
man-made surroundings, in which there is a predomi- 
nance of straight lines and circles. Thus in some open 
spaces we feel disposed and often compelled to preserve 
the natural attributes of the area. But on some 
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occasions it happens that the treatment to be adapted 
is open to choice. In such cases oftentimes, by thorough- 
ly screening out the bounding influence of buildings and 
traffic lines, the natural style may be safely evolved. 

Though the informal style may have been adopted, it 
does not follow that the development must be pursued 
narrowly and in accord with the notions so generally 
ascribed in England during the 18th century to natu- 
ralistic park advocates by the defenders of the formal 
style. At that time some insisted that the designer could 
only lay out a successful naturalistic line of paths and 
vegetation if he previously prepared himself for the task 
by becoming intoxicated. 

Obviously wine is not the solution of the problem. 
One must go to nature for inspiration. Perhaps the 
designer will catch it in the graceful sweeps of the 
hills and valleys or it may be from the careless yet 
artful disposition here and there of tree and shrub 
masses. He must apprehend and apply the spirit of the 





YARDS LIKE THESE CALL LOUDLY FOR THE AESTHETIC 
TRAINING THAT PARKS SUPPLY 


open with sufficient adaptation to the wiser needs of 
man and to man’s capacity for enjoyment. 

In the construction of the paths and roads he will 
make them subservient to the topographical promptings 
of the area, and yet withal be guided by the necessities 
of directness and accessibility to and from all parts of 
the park. 

And finally, when a decision has been made as to the 
functions of the recreation ground and when it has been 
divided up in accord with those needs, then follows the 
problem of what it will be appropriate to plant in the 
naturalistic park thus planned. 


How SHOULD BE PLANTED 


A full-dress suit is patently out of place at a barn 
dance. And in like manner formality of treatment and 
indulgence in geometrical fantasies are out of place in 
a natural park. 

Yet this seems commonly to be misunderstood in the 
anthracite region. In one of the larger city parks— 
the important park of Nay Aug of Scranton, Penn., 
by the way—there is an illustration of this confusion of 
formal and informal treatments. Close by the entrance 
of that park, which is so fundamentally natural in 
character, are found a moon and stars and some other 
geometrical curiosities, which are so placed as to be the 
embodiment of poor taste and disharmony. Of course 
some visitors admire them just as many foreign women 
like certain discordant combinations of colors until they 
are taught to prefer those which are more harmonious. 


AN INFORMAL PARK 
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If the public is once familiarized with the beauty of 
flowers arranged with due reference to their harmony 
and effect in mass and if it learns how they may be 
appropriately used, it will thenceforth no longer view 
with complacency any obvious incongruity in the laying 
out of parks. 

So much for mere confusion in planting, as opposed 
to a natural scheme along informal lines. Now let us 
consider rather what natural planting is and how it 
may be used appropriately. 

One need scarcely be told what natural planting is like. 
All of us have wandered sufficiently over meadows and 
along country roads to have recognized ‘it before this. 
For example, we have seen familiar trees either in masses 
or scattered here and there, singly or in groups, over 
the face of the landscape. We have seen the shrubbery 
masses tiding over the gap between tree top and ground 
or artistically grouping themselves along the fence row, 
and the vines with a perfect riot of grace and freedom 
intertwining with the shrubbery or draping themselves 
fantastically over the stone walls or clambering up into 
the very trees. 

Most of us indeed are thus familiar with nature’s 
way and hence are able to judge the successful from 
the unsuccessful naturalistic planting. Let us, therefore, 
see in turn to what ends such characteristic planting may 
be directed within the bounds of a naturalistic park. 

In the first place, it may function as a screen to shut 
gut undesirable things, such as, for example, unpropitious 
views or unpleasant surroundings, and even the unsightly 
park boundaries themselves. Often to be able to conceal 
the boundaries so as to increase the apparent extent and 
size of the area is a particularly desirable feature. 

Also, planting may serve to “screen in” things, or may 
contribute in composition toward a more successful view, 
and may function as a background, or even as an object 
of beauty in itself. 

And last of all, planting may contribute toward the 
life and interest of the park. ‘The cornelian cherry in 
early spring, the shad bush or the golden bell, the 
changing colors of the tupelo or of the sugar maple in 
the fall, or the interest of bark and habit of cornels, 
kerria, and birch in the winter, or the shimmering leaves 
of the poplar and the swaying branches of the maples 
in summer—all of these may add their quota of interest 
and life and may contribute peacefulness and rest to the 
seasonal career of a park. 


Summation or Necessary ELements in Design |} 


In general I have observed, therefore, that a park, 


‘large or small, should have recreation in one or more 


of its forms as the foundation stone; that exertive 


recreation of the people may be promoted on the one 


hand or receptive recreation on the other; and that 


unless indeed the park becomes thoroughly useful with 


respect to the function it is to serve, it can neither be 
wholly beautiful nor in turn entirely successful. 

Two general styles of park development have been 
evolved and are appropriate under separate circumstances. 
They are the formal and informal types and remind us 
that park creation is not such a vague, approximate art 
‘after all, but rather a reasonable, practical and esthetic 
one. Henceforth we need not, therefore, just expect our 
‘parks to happen. An unreasoning and hit-or-miss attempt 
at development clearly should no longer suffice. 
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The people of the coal region are awakening to the 
need of parks. Consequently the problem for the present 
is not so much merely how to arouse the people to park 
development as how to arouse them to development along 
the proper lines. If we may successfully blaze the way 
in this direction, then indeed there will result more 
adequate and effective provision for leisure-time enjoy- 
ment in the anthracite region, which inevitably will signal 
the day of happier, healthier and more efficient men and 
women. 


Explosibility of CarbidecCLamps 


In Miners’ Circular No. 18 of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, entitled “Notes on Miners’ Carbide 
Lamps,” the following suggested rule appears: “Never 
use carbide in a lamp made of copper; the lamp may 
explode.” This drastic recommendation led Engineering 
and Mining Journal to ask the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines for what reason the rule was formulated. 

The director replied that James W. Paul, author of 
the circular, was informed of an instance wherein a 
carbide lamp made of copper exploded, presumably due 
to the presence of copper acetylide. The circumstances, 
as related to him, were that the lamp was placed on an 
anvil and struck with a hammer and an _ explosion 
resulted. The precautionary rule to which reference has 
been made was suggested because, under similar con- 
ditions, a carbide lamp made of copper might explode 
if a rock or a chunk of coal were to fall on it, particularly 
if the lamp had been placed on the floor of an entry or 
room in the mine. 

Several textbooks claim that when acetylene gas is 
passed through an ammoniacal solution of cuprous 
chloride, a reddish-brown precipitate forms, having a 
formula of C,H,Cu,0, and they add that when this 
precipitate is dried, copper acetylide (C,Cu,) is formed, 
and that this compound, when heated between 50 and 
90°, forms a highly explosive mixture. The Bureau of 
Mines has made no detailed investigations in this matter, 
and it of course cannot state definitely the possibilities 
of an explosive mixture being formed when acetylene 
gas is passed over a copper plate, such as has been used 
in the manufacture of carbide lamps. This question is 
still in controversy. 
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New Departure in Briquetting 


The matter of cheap fuel is one of the most important 
questions in this country today. The continued high 
prices of anthracite coal for both domestic and steaming 
purposes and the prospect of a still higher price have 
forced to the front the old question of utilizing the slack 
and waste product of the mines. Repeated efforts have 
been made during the past 25 years to put this waste 
product in marketable shape. These efforts have so far 
met with such indifferent success that. the boulet (or 
briquette, as it is generally known) is a rather discredited 
article. 

To make the particles of coal adhere, a binder must be 
obtained that has the following qualifications: It must 
be a combustible material; it must not produce a product 
that will disintegrate in transit or in the fire; it must 
be waterproof and capable of withstanding the action of 
the elements; it must not give off noxious gases or odors 
in burning; and, lastly, it must be marketable at a 
price to compete with the standard grades of anthracite. 
The Belgium Coal-Fuel Co. claims to have a binder that 
meets all these qualifications. It is fully covered by 
patents. 

The past failures in briquetting have not only been 
due to an inadequate binder, but also to the method of 
preparing the raw product, the vital burning qualities of 
the coal being seriously decreased in the process of man- 
ufacture. The Belgium company claims that it has 
been able to overcome these losses by a new crystallization 
process, which is also fully covered by patents. 

Knowing the adverse criticism it was bound to meet 
from the fact that the article was discredited, the Bel- 
gium Coal-Fuel Co. took over the plant of the American 
Boulet Co., at Phoenix, Md., remodeled it to suit the 
company’s requirements and is today producing and mar- 
keting a product that is a recognized substitute for an- 
thracite coal, at a much lower price. 
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kextracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


The Democratic campaign committee of our county 
paid me a visit today apparently for the purpose of 
offering me a place on the county board of education, 
but in reality they came to find out whether I intend 
to vote the Democratic or Republican ticket at the next 
election. I have always taken an active interest in 
politics, but I am not a party man and the politicians 
say I will not “stay put” and they cannot depend on 
me in a party crisis. Consequently, each year I am 
honored at least to the extent of visits from committees 
representing each party, and very often they throw out 
vague hints suggesting that they have unfilled “slates”; 
they are always careful, however, to suggest for my con- 
sideration offices that they feel sure I would not accept. 

It just happens that in the forthcoming state election 
J have no reason for giving either party the preference, 
and as I saw the committee approaching, I suddenly 
decided to intimate that I must ‘be promised “sure 
enough” honors before pledging my influence to either 
party. With that in mind I allowed the committee 
opportunity to throw out as many hints as they deemed 
advisable, and then suddenly threw them into confusion 
‘by becoming, to all intents, very much interested in one 
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of their supposedly frank offers of a place on the county 
board of education. In all my experience I have never 
seen men so quickly put out of countenance; they had 
encountered unforeseen circumstances and were entirely 
at sea. To make preélection promises that one has no 
idea of fulfilling requires little imagination, but to win 
a man’s vote by promising him a reward that must 
materialize before the election requires more than imagi- 
nation. 

The man who had acted as spokesman of the committee 
up to this point suddenly remembered that he was to see 
our commissary manager while on this trip and excused 
himself, remarking that he felt sure that his companions 
were competent to discuss the political situation fully 
with me, 

Fearing that any further attempt on my part to press 
my claims for party recognition might embarrass the 
entire committee possibly to the point of silence and not 
wishing to terminate the interview without getting an 
expression from them on several matters led me to change 
the subject. J wanted to learn why some men always 
escape jury duty and how others succeed in having their 
tax assessments reduced, and many other similar curious 
inequalities in the everyday affairs of men. 

The entire committee waxed enthusiastic the moment 
I let it be known that I had observed that some men 
had a way of pulling strings, as it were, and that to 
very good purpose; a man wouldn’t be considered a 
good citizen unless he looked out for his friends and 
why shouldn’t a good party look out for its friends was 
the way they put it. Seeing that I did not balk at the 
suggestion, they carried the argument to its logical con- 
clusion and wound up by assuring me that in the future 
they proposed to see to it that my personal interests 
received the attention that my party service justified. 

As they progressed with their promises, they became 
so confident of my complete capitulation that they began 
to discuss details of the coming campaign in our camp 
and assured me that they felt sure we would carry the 
beat “hands down.” Well, perhaps we will carry the beat, 
but as I refused to commit myself in spite of all of their 
enthusiasm, “we” is of unknown party as yet. 
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Government vs. New York City 
Specifications 


The United States Government specifications are natu- 
rally much more elaborate than those recently proposed 
for New York City, but at the same time they are based 
on a simpler and, it would seem, a more equitable prin- 
ciple. The Government pays for its coal according to 
its heating value; that is, it pays a price which is pro-— 
portional to the value received. It fixes a standard, it is 
true, but allows some little variation from this standard 
without entailing a penalty, and when penalties are 
imposed they consist simply of reductions that vary 
directly according to the value received. 

The new city specifications also fix a standard, but no 
variation is allowed. For variations greater than those 
which would be neglected by the Government, penalties 
of double the loss in value received are imposed. In 
addition to this, double penalties are provided for the 
presence of excess ash, which, in the Government’s speci- 
fications, carries little or no penalty beyond that resulting 
from its detracting effect on the value of the coal. 


May 27, 1916 


Recognizing the fact that the presence of ash causes a 
reduction in the heating value of the coal, the Government 
has two general standards by which it judges the value 
of a coal—an ash standard and a B.t.u. standard. Domes- 
tic sizes of anthracite are purchased according to the ash 
standard, it having been established to the Government’s 
satisfaction that the heating value of such coals varies 
inversely as their ash contents. Steam sizes of anthracite 
may be purchased either under the ash standard or the 
B.t.u. standard. Sometimes a combination of the two 
is used, as in the case of power house sizes of 
anthracite, but in such cases the added penalty for 
the presence of excess ash is quite nominal as com- 
pared with the penalties proposed by the New York City 
specifications. In the case of bituminous coal, the Goy- 
ernment requires the bidder to guarantee the heating 
value, ash, moisture, etc., but the reductions in prices 
paid for coal which falls below the guarantee are propor- 
tional to the value received. 

The new city specifications require buckwheat No. 3 
to possess a heating value of 12,400 B.t.u. per pound and 
not to contain more than 16 per cent. ash. The old city 
specifications allowed a 19 per cent. ash content and 
required a heating value of only 12,000 B.t.u. Buckwheat 
No. 3, which would have met the old specifications, will 
be penalized 3 per cent. for ash and 5 per cent. for lack 
of heating value. 

With the same standard under the Government speci- 
fications the coal would only be penalized 1 per cent. 
For a variation of 2 per cent. in heating value no penalty 
would be imposed, so that with a required standard of 
12,400 B.t.u. per pound, the penalty would be inflicted 
simply on a lack of 152 B.t.u. per pound, which would 
amount to a reduction in the price paid of only 1.226 
per cent. The city’s penalty would then be 614 or 8 times 
that imposed by the Federal Government. 

An almost equally striking difference in equity of the 
two specifications is*apparent in a transaction involving 
the sale of bituminous coal. A consignment of slack 
might be shipped that analyzed 15 per cent. ash, 13,000 
B.t.u. per pound and moisture, volatile, etc., in such pro- 
portions as to incur no penalties. Such a coal would be 
a fair grade product and not an unusual shipment, but it 
would contain 600 B.t-u. per pound less heating value 
than required under the New York City specifications 
and 4 per cent. excess ash. It would therefore be subject to 
a penalty of 5 per cent. for the excess ash and 9 per cent. 
for the lack in heating value. 

Offered to the Government, the same coal would be 
taxed but 4 per cent. under the ash standard; or if 
judged according to the B.t.u. standard the penalty im- 
posed would be only 214 per cent. A 2 per cent. variation 
in heating value would be allowed without penalization, 
so that the reduction in its value would be computed on 
a lack of only 340 B.t.u. per pound in heating value. 

If the Government specifications have resulted in an 
actual saving in the Federal coal bill, as claimed, it has 
been because the specifications have been equitable and 
impose no undue hardships upon the dealers supplying 
the coal. Such being the case, multiplying the severity 
of the penalties several fold, as is proposed by New York 
City, could only have one result and that would be a 
very marked increase in the price that would have to be 
paid for coal. A saving can only be realized when all 
parties to the transactions are treated fairly and equitably. 
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Truesd ale Breaker 


The Truesdale breaker of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. is being rebuilt. This is one of 
the largest breakers in the anthracite district and will 
be remembered as the first continuously to exceed a 
production of 1,000,000 tons in a year. Even with this 
large output only one-half of the breaker has been 
operated. Woodward really was the first breaker to 
prepare over 1,000,000 tons in a year, but the one at 
Truesdale has prepared more than 1,000,000 tons for 
three successive years, which is an exceptional accom- 
plishment. It was built of wood, but is being remodeled 
into a steel structure. As the whole breaker is built 
in parallel halves, it is possible to remodel one side 
without disturbing the other. When the work is com- 
pleted the breaker will closely resemble that at Loomis, 
which is entirely of steel construction and inclosed in 
glass. Its capacity will be about 8,000 tons per day. 
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Anthracite Notes 


The Seranton Electric Co. Is Completing a Shaft for the 
purpose of flushing the ashes from the boilers into the mine 
workings under its Green Ridge plant. This is a large and 
uptodate plant that furnishes power and light, and in the 
cold months of the year it heats the hill section of the city 
with exhaust steam. By means of induced draft it is able to 
use culm from a rejected washery pile and refuse from the 
breakers. Heretofore the ashes have been washed into a pit, 
loaded on cars and hauled away by the Delaware & Hudson 
R.R. By means of the shaft the company plans to dispose of 
its ashes and at the same time support the surface on which 
the plant stands. 


The City of Seranton Recently Put Down a Borehole to 
flush ashes into the Peoples Coal Co. workings in Hyde Park. 
The damage due to caves is extensive in that part of the 
city, owing to the company’s removing the pillars in the 
surface beds. These latter are the beds that need the flush- 
ing at this time and not the ones below them. When the beds 
are flushed the coal company can safely remove the pillars 
under the town. The latest move is to have the Scranton 
Water Co. furnish water for the purpose, it being to the com- 
pany’s advantage to hold up the surface and so protect its 
water and gas pipes. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. will aban- 
don the custom of free repairs to houses damaged by removing 
pillars in the surface beds on the south side of the City of 
Scranton. The company proposes to sell the pillars for an 
average of $200. Exceptions will be made to home owners 
who cannot afford to make repairs after caves. The general 
repairs the coal company has been making heretofore in- 
cluded the strengthening of cellar walls and the shoring up of 
damaged buildings. Since the cover rocks are thin, it appears 
as if a few cement pillars or steel-pipe props would be all 
sufficient for this work. 

An Interesting Piece of Work is progressing under the 
armory in the Pine Brook section of Scranton. At this 
place J. H. Rittenhouse went into the mine and commenced to 
underpin the building after the cave occurred. The results 
have been satisfactory, and the large building will not be de- 
stroyed. It is now being used by the 13th Regiment for drills, 
and recently 6,000 danced in the building. A more trying test 
of the strength of the underpinning could hardly be imagined. 

When the Eurcpean War Broke Out, the Pinghsiang col- 


liery of the Han-yeh-Ping Iron and Coal Co., Ltd., was being 
engineered by a German. This gentleman was “persona non 
grata,’ and the colliery was turned over to S, Ken Huang, 
who is now engineer in chief. Mr. Huang is a recent gradu- 
ate of Lehigh University. He writes: ‘‘We have two shafts 
and a main adit, through which we produce 3,000 tons of coal 
per day. We are making preparations to sink two more shafts, 
with a view to increasing the output to 5,000 tons per day.” 


The Maximum Recovery of Benzol per Ton of Coal is about 
3.7 gal. of crude, or 65-per cent. benzol per short ton of coal. 
This can only be obtained under favorable circumstances. W. 
J. A. Butterfield gives 2.41 gal. out of the nonvolatile residues 
and 0.13 out of the volatile products, or 2.54 gal. in all. 
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General Labor Review 
The anthracite region is gradually settling down to the 
new contract, except in the Panther Valley Section, where 


the contract miners resent being compelled to stay in the 
mine until the day’s work is done. 

In western Pennsylvania 50,000 mén are on strike because 
the new district contract is not as favorable as the McAlpin 
agreement led the men to expect. The mine workers think 
that because changes are made in the powder and house-rent 
charges a clause in the McAlpin contract is violated. It 
reads thus: 


All internal differences are hereby referred to the various 
districts for settlement, with the understanding that only 
by mutual consent shall anything be done in district, subdis- 
trict or wage-scale conventions that will increase the cost of 
production or decrease the earning capacity of the men. 


May Mutual Consent Be Sought by a Strike? 


“By mutual consent” an arrangement has been made re- 
ducing the earning power. It is not in violation of the Mc- 
Alpin agreement, but the concession certainly should not have 
been made by the leaders of the miners. A committee has 
been formed to oust the present leaders and rescind the con- 
tract. The latter action would be clearly contrary to the 
agreement made at the McAlpin Hotel, as “mutual consent” 
has been obtained for the modification in earning power. 

The strike will probably not last, as it is about a minor 
matter, and the union will not lose its membership. But the 
organization is weakened in prestige by just such misunder- 
standings as this. No wonder no one wants to sign up 
with it. 

In eastern Ohio a settlement is now assured. Gloom sud- 
denly gave way to gratification. The operators made liberal 
concessions relative to arbitration. Ohio has now arrived at 
a final settlement in every district. 


Situation in the Lesser Coal-Mining States 


In the southwest the operators refuse to discuss a scale 
with the miners till they comply with the old agreement, and 
they adjourned at Kansas City without coming to any con- 
clusion. Strip-pit scales are under discussion in Indiana. 
Towa has decided on a scale, and-in western Kentucky the 
worst anticipations have signally failed of materialization. 
Nine companies have made settlements with the miners on the 
basis of last year’s agreement. Leading among these com- 
panies is the Central Coal and Iron Co. of Central City. 

In the northeastern part of West Virginia the mines have 
generally granted a 5 per cent. further increase and peace is 
now assured. 

In the Belleville district of Illinois it was expected that 
the miners would reject the agreement when it was pre- 
sented to them in a referendum, but they are voting in its 
favor. As a result they will get an increase in wage equal 
to that of other mine workers in Illinois; and as the Belle- 
ville district is hard put to keep in operation, many of the 
men will work on extremely short time and find it hard to 
make a living. 
co 


Trouble in Anthracite Region 


There are differences all over the anthracite region be- 
tween capital and labor despite the fact that an agreement has 
been signed and that that agreement has been submitted to 
the men in a convention and accepted by them. This discon- 
tent of the miners occurs in the face of an increase in wages 
which it is reckoned will amount to $11,900,000 a year. 

Only in part is the difficulty even remotely due to the fact 
that the agreement failed to be specific as to the hours 
at which the mines shall commence work. If that were the 
cause of the disagreement it could and should have been 
earried without cessation of work to the conciliation board, 
as the contract clearly provides. 

But this is not the only difference between the opera- 
tors and mine workers. It is put prominently forward be- 
cause it is the least dishonorable cause the mine workers can 
find for violating their contract. The real cause of the agi- 
tation is rather against the contract as made and provided 
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than against certain rearrangements which the contract over- 
looked due to its hurried writing in the final stages. 

It is not whether the men shall work from 7 a.m. till 
3:30 p.m., but whether they shall work as many as 8 hr. in 
their working places. This last dispute is one involving the 
binding force of a contract just signed, and the operators 
cannot for one moment admit that it is open to discussion. 


Labor Trouble from Carbondale to Shamokin 


The trouble is widespread. In the northern tip of the 
northern field at the Powderly and Coalbrook mines of the 
Delaware and Hudson Co. the drivers are seeking an 8-hr. 
working day. They have been notified that they must be at 
the barn at 5:45 a.m. and have their mules ready to leave 


,_ the barn at 6:15 a.m., so as to be at their places by 7 a.m. 


The mines are at various levels about the hills surrounding 
Carbondale and some of the openings are a long way from 
the stable and much time is consumed by the drivers in reach- 
ing their working places. The company views it probably as 
not at all reasonable that it should pay the drivers for riding 
to their work. A city firm would not think of paying its 
clerks for the time spent by them in traveling in street 
cars and railroads to the company office. 

Nevertheless it might well be argued that some of the driv- 
ers would sooner go direct than report at the stable, and would 
of course sooner not harness and prepare their mules for the 
trip. This is a viewpoint reasonable enough if it were not 
for the fact that the requirement is “specified in the bond,” 
and any objections they may have should be postponed for 
four years hence, when another contract is to be made. 


How the Mule Drivers View the New Contract 


Coming down south two collieries of the Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. were laid idle on Mar. 11 because of 
the dissatisfaction at the 8-hr. provision. These were the 
Maxwell colliery at Ashley and the Wanamie colliery. Two 
thousand men were made idle. Only May 17 the men at the 
Hollenback colliery of the same company went on strike. 
On May 19 the employees of the three collieries returned to 
work. The drivers claim that an 8-hr. working day at the 
working place is a longer time to work than a 9-hr. day 
with time allowed for traveling to and from the working 
place. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. Coal 
Department, appears to have men who loyally abide by their 
agreement whatever they may think of its provisions. It isa 
contract, and that is enough for them. The company has 
set the starting hour at 7 a.m. and the quitting time at 3: 30 
p.m., with half an hour for dinner. 

At the Mineral Spring colliery, Parsons, Penn., Thomas 
Holland, one of the drivers, was ordered to make another trip 
with a car at 2:30 p.m. He refused, saying that it would 
make it inconvenient for him to leave the mine when the 
quitting time arrived. The next morning the drivers, hay- 
ing heard that the man was discharged, decided to go on strike 
for his reinstatement and the mine was laid idle. On the 
same day 800 men at the Henry and Wyoming shafts quit 
work to compel the company to permit a virtual rewriting 
of the contract by which the 8-hr. day would be figured from 
“bank to bank.” 


Panther Valley Men Have the Strike Fever 


But the place where the agitation is the most severe is 
the Panther Valley, where the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co. has its mines. The trouble here is aggravated by the 
knowledge of the men that they can get work at the muni- 
tions plants at Bethlehem and Easton with the most liberal 
of wages. 

The strike against the new contract lasted almost from 
the time of the conclusion of the Pottsville convention till 
May 20, when by a referendum vote of seven to one the min- 
ers decided to go back to work. Thus ended a three weeks’ 
strike on Monday, May 22. But after a day’s work the miners 
to the number of 1,200 came out on strike again as a protest 
against the decision of the company that it would not hoist 
contract miners until they had spent 8 hr. underground unless 
the inside bosses sanctioned the return of the men to the 
surface. A strike of 7,000 other mine workers is expected. 
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On May 15 the Cameron, Bear Valley and Locust Gap col- 
lieries were reopened after a 7 days’ strike and 2,000 men and 
boys returned to work. This suspension was because of the 
new 8-hr. provision. The dispute between the company and 
the mine workers is to be presented to the conciliators. The 
Natalie colliery of the Madeira Hill Co. at Shamokin went on 
strike, laying 500 men idle on May 13. 


Machine-Shop Employees Strike for Increase 


The machinists, yard and foundry laborers at the East 
Market Street shops of the Delaware & Hudson Co. struck on 
May 16, but on May 17 they were all back at work. This 
strike was not unreasonable. The men do not work at the 
mines but for them and so did not come under the scale. They 
were willing to work 9 hr. if they could get the allowance 
for the time worked. The company settled with them, giv- 
ing them a 15 per cent. increase in wage and not reducing 
their hours. They were well satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. 


In Some Cases S-Hr. Day a Gift of Ashes 


It appears that"the 8-hr. day was in some cases a gift of 
ashes. The bituminous 8-hr. day, long declared to be so favor- 
able to the men of that region, was hardly as liberal a pro- 
vision as many of the drivers in the anthracite region al- 
ready possessed. The drivers are beginning to realize that 
fact with bitterness. 

The reckoning may some time later be made from the 
stable to the stable or from the mine mouth to the mine mouth, 
and when that is done the company which provides the most 
rapid means of moving the men to their work by placing 
stables handily and by transporting its men with efficiency 
to their working places will be awarded by a saving of money. 
The contract is a sacred thing and should be observed, but 
one cannot help realizing that the companies in their provi- 
sions are placing themselves where they receive no reward 
for a generous consideration of their employees’ interest. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has rightly conceded 
the 7 a.m. starting hour. This is not an unreasonable con- 
cession. In fact there seems to have been little reason for 
refusing it. : 

The Industrial Workers of the World have failed in their 
endeavor to keep the men idle at the Marshwood colliery of 
the Moosic Mountain Coal Co. After a cstrike of nearly two 
weeks, the union finally got the men to return to work. At 
this mine the trouble was not over the contract provisions. 
The mine workers, who are I. W. W. men, repudiate any and 
all contracts. They strike whenever they have any hope that 
they may win. 


Anthracite Stripping Seale Yet To Be Settled 


The stripping employees who are not covered by the gen- 
eral agreements are demanding an 8-hr. day and a 20-per cent. 
increase and have been holding a conference with their em- 
ployers, who claim that they cannot revise their wage scale 
unless they can obtain a revision of the contract with the cor- 
porations for which they are extracting coal, 

The stripping operations at Ebervale, Harleigh, Buck 
Mountain, Beaver Meadow and Coleraine have been discon- 
tinued owing to a strike. The stripping company refused 
to reinstate two men who had been discharged and 800 men 
quit work and were paid off by the company. Seven steam 
shovels in the Hazleton coal fields have been rendered idle 
because the men who worked in connection with them have 
left to take jobs in the munitions plants. 
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Seceders May Wreck Union 


Around Pittsburgh there is much dissatisfaction with the 
new scale. Twenty-seven coal mines, 14 of which are oper- 
ated by the Pittsburgh Coal Co., have quit work. The 13 
other mines are owned by independent companies. 

Objection is not taken to the McAlpin agreement but to 
the subsidiary district contract. A committee has been 
formed to urge a special district convention. In the an- 
nouncement made by that committee it is asserted that the 
sentiment of the miners in 56 locals of the district expressed 
by a vote at a mass meeting held in Charleroi, Penn., Sunday, 
May 14, was that the Pittsburgh district contract “is a com-~ 
plete surrender of all that was gained for the miners in the 
New York agreement.” 


Special Convention to Oust Labor Leaders 


The feeling is extremely bitter and centers about the rates 
charged for coal and house rent in the arrangement with the 
Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association. The special conven- 
tion is to be held not later than June 12, and the committee 
hopes to convince the union mine workers in district No. 5 
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that the men have been betrayed by their officials. They 
desire to have them ousted and te have the contract which 
they made rescinded. 

At the Manown, Gallatin and Sunnyside mines of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. the miners object to the increased price of 
permissible powder and fuse caps. The price has been 5c. 
per stick, there being three sticks to a pound. The charge 
for this powder has been increased to 17ic. per lb., a rise of 
2c. on three sticks. 

The companies for the most part have met the’ increased 
cost of powder without raising the rate to the miners. The 
latter most unjustly say that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. is try- 
ing to get back what it loses in wages by increasing the price 
of powder. This is grossly untrue. But there is this to be 
said: The companies should never make contracts by which 
the men’s wages are cut by an increasing charge for powder. 


Why Price of Powder Should Be Kept Constant 


Most of them object to raising wages to compensate the 
miners for the increased cost of explosives, and they are 
right. Wages raised are nover lowered. Most of the oper- 
ators prefer to sustain a loz=2 on the sale of powder, which 
they feel adjusts the matter just as effectually and which 
provides automatically for readjustment as soon as the cost 
of powder declines. This appears to be the attitude of the 
Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. at Acme and Van Voorhis 
along the Pigeon Creek in Washington County. The price 
of powder at these mines has not been increased despite the 
higher rate charged by the powder companies. 

One operator in the Pittsburgh district estimates that 
only 15 per cent. of the mines in the district are at work. 
It would be most regrettable if the union were to break up 
on this small matter and still more if it were to rescind a 
solemn agreement like that signed. Good faith is at the basis 
of all progress. The companies could hardly bind themselves 
and leave the miners free, for faithlessness is apt to grow. 
Once the men as a body have broken their obligation, no 
reliance could be placed on them in the future. 
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Westerm Memtucky Conference 


The western Kentucky conference was one long and 
fierce struggle, so that at times it appeared as if the mine 
workers in their extremity would be compelled to accept a 
decreased instead of the increased wage which was secured in 
other sections. This discouraging state of affairs was 
brought about by the nonunion operators, who had so cut the 
wages of their men that it was impossible for the union oper- 
ators to successfully compete in the market. 

The operators hoped to be forehanded with their settle- 
ment and believed they might induce the miners to meet 
them before the McAlpin agreement was written. They re- 
garded western Kentucky’s need as so peculiar that they 
hoped it might be settled without any reference to what was 
happening elsewhere. 


Why Western Kentucky Is a Law Unto Itself 


Nowhere is nonunion competition so strong and so pro- 
gressively active as in western Kentucky. As one nonunion 
mine operator has put it, “I found my negro workmen quite 
reasonable. When I told them that a reduction in wages 
would give them steadier work and therefore better earnings 
they readily comprehended the argument and approved the 


change.” These reasonable men have made it impossible for 
the operators who do not employ them to work with any 
regularity. 


Oscar Smith during the Indianapolis convention said that 
in one county of Kentucky nonunion miners load a room of 
coal, about 22 tons, for $1.70, or at a rate of about 8c. a ton. 
Just across the line in the next county, he said, union miners 
get $5.50 for the same work. If these are facts, his conclu- 
sion was correct that the union in that section was likely to 
be destroyed. The union operators of western Kentucky in a 
public statement recently said: 


From 1912, the year in which we made our last advance in 
wages, till 1915 inclusive, organized labor in our territory lost 
to the competitive nonunion fields, by which we are sur- 
rounded, an aggregate tonnage of 2,858,000 tons. This loss, as 
we see it, is directly traceable to competitive labor conditions. 

The loss was 445,000 tons in 1912, and in 1915 it reached 
1,133,000 tons, which roughly estimated represents a loss to 
the miners in our employ of $1,750,000. This money under a 
wage scale which would have permitted us to compete would 
have been held in our territory. 


It was in face of arguments such as these that the con- 
ference met. Was it remarkable therefore that the miners 
soon agreed to accept last year’s labor rate? The operators 
reduced their demands from a 20-per cent. decrease to one of 
10 per cent., and then agreed to pay last year’s scaie; but 
there was still a difference of opinion as to mining conditions. * 
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Miners Wanted Same Increases as Elsewhere 


The miners awaited the meeting of the policy committee in 
Pittsburgh before they went into conference and thereby 
showed their intention of standing with the unions in the 
other states despite their own desperate position. However, 
the conditions stated soon made them modify their position 
and they were glad to get last year’s scale. 

The scale committee that was appointed by the operators 
was as follows: T. P. Wright, of Bevier; C. W. Taylor, of 
Greenville; J. A. Smith, Ed. Holt, John Bastian and H. Tucker, 
all of Central City, and W. W. Bridges, of Drakesboro. The 
workers’ committee consisted of President Robert Pollock, 
Secretary H. H. Vincent, Vice-President W. W. Duncan, Inter-~ 
national Board Members George Baker, John T. Maine and 
Richard Baker, of Beaver Dam; W. C. Hopgood, of Henderson; 
John Render, of Graham, and West Ames, of Dekoven. 


Conference Comes to an Indecisive Close 


The conference agreed finally on Friday, May 12, to adjourn 
without appointing any day for reassemblage. At the close 
of the meeting a strike of all the 6,000 men in the district was 
called to begin May 16. The companies countered this stroke 
by issuing a notice that all the mines of the Western Ken- 
tucky Coal Operators’ Association would be closed on that 
date. Highteen companies responded. 

The union leaders had informed the operators that the 
miners would report daily for work and offer to resume on 
the old basis; that they would permit the necessary number 
of men to work to maintain the physical condition of the 
properties, but that they could not accept the proposals of 
the operators. 

The latter offered to submit four points to arbitration, but 
the miners declined the invitation. The coal-mine owners 
want each two miners to work in three rooms instead of one 
in two rooms. They also want a system of docking for those 
who load impurities and a change in the method of paying for 
dead work. They urge that these changes would not result 
in reductions in earning power, but the miners insist that 
they would. The two-men-in-three-rooms provision was the 
chief point of difficulty as far as laboring conditions were 
concerned. 

Later reports show that nine companies have made settle- 
ments with the miners on the basis of last year’s agreement. 
The largest of the companies so signing is the Central Coal 
and Iron Co., of Central City. This company signed, however, 
before May 16, not being a member of the Western Kentucky 
Mine Operators’ Association. 
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Ohio las No Labor Troubles 


It looked for a while as if eastern Ohio would have a 
general strike. The details of that district’s settlement have 
been bitterly contested in Cleveland and later in Wheeling, 
the conference lasting from Apr. 18 till May 11 and ending 
in more or less of a deadlock. The scale committee of the 
miners would go no farther till they had met the men and 
ascertained their sentiments. 

So on May 12 an official call was sent out by the subdis- 
trict headquarters assembling the miners on Mar. 20 at Bell- 
aire, Ohio, The meeting was held in executive session and 
details of it are hard to obtain; but apparently the mine 
workers were unfavorable, to say the least, to the embodying 
of any part of the old arbitration clause in the present con- 
tract. 


Dispute Was About Compulsory Arbitration 


The miners regard that clause, known as No. 4, as too long 
and too full of red tape. The operators were willing to 
see the clause simplified, but opposed its nullification. The 
stiff stand of the miners appeared, however, to convince the 
operators that only by concession could the miners be ap- 
peased. <A strike, or rather a suspension, looked imminent. 

It is true that the union could hardly support a strike, 
as it would be contrary to provision No. 6 of the McAlpin 
agreement, which requires “mutual consent” for any changes 
in the “existing contracts.” A strike would be clearly a vio- 
lation of the agreement, but it is only in degree different 
from the duress which the miners have brought on the opera- 
tors to compel them to relinquish clause No. 4 of the old 
agreement. Compulsory arbitration for both sides is the sur- 
est and fairest way of securing industrial peace, and it is a 
pity that it lost the day in eastern Ohio. 


Operators Suddenly “Face About” on Clause 4. 


The miners’ convention adjourned to meet again May 22, 
but meanwhile on May 19 the conference between miners and 
operators resumed sessions and came to a happy conclusion. 
“The meeting lasted till 10:30 p.m. and was then adjourned 
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to meet again in Cleveland at 10 a.m. on Monday, May 22, 
when the final arrangements were made. It is said that under 
the new agreement internal disputes will not be submitted 
to a board of arbitration but will be adjusted by the state 
officials of the union and the owner of the mine at which the 
grievance occurs. 

The representatives of the miners and operators in tle 
Jackson field, which comprises Jackson, Vinton and Gallia 
Counties, reached an agreement last week at their meeting in 
Wellston, Ohio. There were no serious differences to be 
settled and the contract has already been approved by the 
miners. Work will soon be started at several of the mines of 
the district. 
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Situation im the Southwest 


As stated last week, the mine workers and operators of 
the Southwest met at Kansas City on May 15 to establish a 
new wage scale. The operators questioned the propriety 
of treating with the men in view of the fact that the pres- 
ent contract had been so frequently violated by the mine 
workers. They instanced many such violations and insisted 
that these cases be adjusted. When that is done they agree 
to meet the miners. 

The miners were unable to reply to the demands of the 
operators and requested an adjournment until May 29. To 
this the operators agreed. The meeting will be held at Kansas 
City. 

Operators Refuse Even To Discuss Agreement 


The statement of the operators to the union members of 
the Interstate Joint Conference Committee at Kansas City 
was as follows: 


In accordance with section 22 of the Interstate Contract 
we have assembled for the purpose of negotiating a new joint 
agreement, but at this time we find ourselves confronted 
with a number of cases which we consider in flagrant viola- 
tion of the present contract and our association questions 
the propriety of undertaking to make a new agreement until 
we can be assured of the enforcement of the present document. 

The prominent cases to which we desire to call your atten- 
tion and of which a settlement in accordance with the terms 
of the present contract is demanded are as follows: 

In district 21 the case of the four entrymen on strike by 
order of the district officers at the mines of the Whitehead 
Coal and ‘Mining Co., Henryetta, Okla., and the other similar 
cases entitled to adjustment under section 1 of the Interstate 
Agreement. 

In district 14 the shutdown at mine No. 49, Central Coal 
and Coke Co., the refusal to adjust the same in accordance 
with section 1, Interstate Agreement; the shutdown at the 
Besse-Cockerill Co.’s strip mines while the case is in the 
hands of the district joint board, and the shutdown of the 
Wear Coal Co.’s mines and those of the Western Coal and Min- 
ing Co., with the intent and purpose of taking from the com- 
panies the management of the property. These violations in 
district 14 involve about 3,500 men, all of whom are still on - 
strike. 

The association insists that before continuing its negotia- 
tions for a new agreement these men be put to work and the 
cases be taken up for adjustment, all of which is in accord- 
ance with section 1 of the present contract. This will demon- 
strate whether the miners are sincere and honest in their 
support of the present Interstate Agreement. When such ac- 
tion is taken, we stand ready to meet your committee and 
continue our negotiations. 


Miners Make Unauthorized Changes in Board 


The operator members of the Oklahoma joint board ap- 
pointed by the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation have refused to meet with the miner members. The 
board met at McAlester, Okla., on Thursday, May 11, and the 
operators refused to sit with the board because William 
Dalrymple, of McAlester, had replaced John Wilkerson, of 
Thurber, Tex., district president of the miners. Wilkerson 
is an ex-officio member of the board. 

The miners declared that unless the operators met their 
representatives the distr‘ct union would call a strike of every 
miner employed in a mine the operators of which belong to 
the association. If this threat is carried out, 10,000 will be 
affected in Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. 


2 
Marine Engimeers’ Strike Over 


The strike of the tugboat engineers (recorded in “Coal 
Age” on p. 842 of the issue of May 13) which has caused much 
trouble in the New York harbor for the past few weeks has 
been practically ended by the acceptance of the engineers of 
the terms they rejected more than two weeks ago. These in- 
clude the increase in wages asked by them, a week off every 
year with pay and two days off a month. The men wanted 
a day off each week. 

Most of the towing companies have all their boats in oper- 
ation, but it is expected that in a few more days shipping 
conditions will have become normal and all companies will 
be operating their full complement of vessels. 
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SYNOPSIS—A balanced slope haulage engine’ 
operating “gunboats” is considered. Each step 
in the calculations governing the determination 
of the proper size of motor is carried through. 
Electric hoisting is by no means an experiment. 





The case for consideration in this installment is that 
of a balanced slope haul. The example is taken from 
the anthracite field. The coal is hauled directly from the 
mine to the top of the breaker. Skips locally known 
as “gunboats” are used. Each skip holds about two 
mine-car loads and is self-dumping at the head of the 
breaker. This method of handling means an additional 
dumping of the coal, but in some instances has enough 
advantages to offset the resultant breakage. 

The slope the profile of which is shown in Fig. 1 
has two grades—400 ft. on 30 per cent. and 600 ft. 
on 40 per cent. The hoist is of the double-drum type. 

This example has been selected because it will afford 
an excellent illustration of how simply a rather cumber- 
some problem can be solved by the moment method. 

The conditions under which the hoist operates are as 
follows: 


Sem PEERRR POLINA eeepc to sale s00) 6) «0-0, fo50,0 0 -,0318, 0L8[0 0 eyagayel ojebLe,eyerenaraustens 3,150 
ERE MRT STIS ATS LNS Set SU chee es, oo ah Joe) 0/08 98 8: he, 39 ecejecone acestisye edeueteot 9 
Mere ER RIMEEE REVO SE AL OTIS sie vio, cce,0\>. ceo v ove] 0.0 on. s 0,00 16,0 /9 a0 si¥isye Gea een ays 6 
NIP UEM Ear STERCHER AL ERIIIL Ey Bibs hee, est ctads. 00) ols fegeced dos! acaneseyel-en.o,8-0 eps 8) Gowen garth eae 8 
COO ak SA FDYEE SIIIS CRYO GOK ONES ICE ERE AR Cet Pr 2 
Ul PUL GEO, 0 Se lel Grn ene Ciena a es CRE Pei Ee 12 
Effective weight of rotating parts of hoist at rope center, lb.......... 50,000 


Rate of hoisting should be based on 7 hr. to allow for inevitable delays. 
For angle of slope with horizontal, see profile. 





*The first article of this series was printed in “Coal Age” 
of Dec. 4, 1915, Vol. 8, No. 23. 
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Total haul = 1,000 ft. 
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Total turns of drum = ——— = 39.” 
So Mie 
SAR og 400 : 
Total turns of drum on 30 per cent. grade = Are 15.9 
Oo T 
600 a 
Total turns of drum on 40 per cent. grade = ase 23.8 
39.7 
Revolutions per second of drum = _ == 0,794. 
4 12+ 8 
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» 
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UPLOAD MOMENT 
At (0 ture MepnyaPetnes ata, (18,000 + 12,000) x 0.3 X 4 = 36,000 
1539 turns ge meee eon te, ie (18,000 + 12,000) X 0:3 X 4 = 36,000 
15.9 turaeeyeeiieim ey Oa. da: (18,000 + 12,000) X 0.4 X 4 = 48,000 
20. 7 -turii iar Meee ee Sikes (18,000 + 12,000) X 0.4 X 4 = 48,000 
DOWN LOAD MOMENT 
RRR See aad Ohh ae tack arg ee eR Dene 12,000 X 0.4 X 4 = 19,200 
25, 8 ari aM Meee CLES ata 3 die 12,000 X 0.4 X 4 = 19,200 
23.8 turn amare acon ue. 12,000 X 0.3 X 4 = 14,400 
ET Ah rs Ei se OS ea Re 12,000 X 0.3 X 4 = 14/400 
Rope 18% in. weighing 3 lb. per foot is used. 


Total weight per side = 3,000 lb. 
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A 300-HP, ALTERNATING-CURRENT MINE HOIST 
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Effective weight on 30 per cent. grade = 3 X 400 The down skip on the 40 per cent. section has a normal 
< 0.3 = 360 pressure of 12,000 & 0.916 and on the 30 per cent. 
Effective weight on 40 per cent. grade = 3 X 600 section 12,000 & 0.954. 
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on any body on an incline may be resolved into two 


ti ie 


FIG. 2. 


components at right angles to each other—one parallel 
the incline and the other normal thereto. Thus in 
Fig. 4 


a = the angle of incline with the horizontal; 
W = total weight of body; 
a = the component down the incline; 


b = the component normal to the incline. 

Completing the parallelogram with W as the diagonal, 
then a = W sin a; b = W cos a. 

In the case under consideration the sine of a on the 
30 per cent. grade is 0.3 and the angle is therefoze 17° 
28’. The cosine is 0.954. 

On the 40 per cent. section the sine is 0.4, which 
corresponds to an angle of 23° 35’, which has a cosine 
of 0.916. 

Hence the weight normal to the slope for the up load 
is (18,000 + 12,000) 0.954 on the 30 per cent. section 
and on the 40 per cent. section it is (18,000 + 12,000) x 
0.916. 
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A 500-HP. 440-VOLT MOTOR-DRIVEN DOUBLE-DRUM MINE HOIST 


The value of 200 Ib. per ton normal pressure for rope 
friction will be used as in the first case. 
Weight of rope on 30 per cent. grade = 400 K 3 = 
1,200 Ib. = 0.6 tons; 0.6 X 0.954 = 0.5724 tons normal 
and at 200 lb. per ton = 114.48 Ib. due to friction, 
Weight of rope on 40 per cent. grade = 600 XK 3 = 
1,800 lb. = 0.9 tons; 0.9 & 0.916 = 0.8244 tons normal 
pressure, which at 200 lb. per ton = 164.88 Ib. friction. 
MOMENT_DUEJTO ROPE FRICTION OF UP LOAD 


At 0 turns... .. De ae eee (114.5 + ei ap ra 4 = 1,120 
15.9 turns...) ness, ee 9X4 = 658 
39.7 tUTDS. 2. ee oe ein 5s3 ein 43 ater ancl @eeie jee eliieteyesere1s feuene fee aan 0 

Down rope similarly: 

At 0 turns.. PAN Perrine ho ns ee =0 

23.8 turns.. a aca poke aie a a 8 eeaReN ee ite, Gr eet ae pe ea 9X4 = 658 


39.7 turns. 


eer ee 5. EBs 5 oo iia bt lee a = 1,120 
SUMMATION OF ROPE AND ROLLING FRICTIONS 


Turns 0 15.9 15.9 23.8 23.8 39.7 
Up skip... .) ae 2,005 2,005 1,930 1,930 1,930 1,930: 
Down skip. . BBN gs. 769 769 769 769 800 800 
Up rope. : :. 32. eee 1,120 658 658 430 430 ie 
Down rope. ..2)22) eee 0 430 430 658 658 1,120 
3,894 3,862 3,787 3,787 3,818 3,850 
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In a case like this, where so many small values are 
involved, it is well to plot them to a large scale and 
use only the total result in the final moment curve 
(see Fig. 5). From this curve the total rolling and 
rope frictions can be transferred to the total moment, as 
shown in Fig. 6. 

Having all values calculated and plotted except “hoist 
efficiency” and acceleration and retardation moments, the 
next step is to find the algebraic sum of the moments 
thus far, as the mechanical efficiency moment will be 
taken as a percentage of the net sum of the values plotted. 


SUMMATION OF MOMENTS 


Up 
Turns 0 15.05) 18.9." 23.8° | 28 sees 
Oo ae 36,000 36,000 48,000 48,000 48,000 48,000 
Rope...-.-..-;........- 4,820 2,880 2,880 1,900 1,900 
Roll and rope friction... . 3,894 3,862 3,787 3,787 3,818 3,850 
BRC... - " 44,214 42,742 54,667 53,687 53,718 51,850 
Total down........... 19,200 21,100 21,100 22,080 17,280 18,720 
Bitccses-s:.-------+. 25,014 21,642 33,567 31,607 36,438 33,13 
Mech. Fr............... 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 
TEI ae 5s. 32,514 29,142 41,067 39,107 43,938 40,630 
Down 
0 15.9 15,9. 23:8, 23,8, 30.7 
SS 19,200 19,200 19,200 19,200 14,400 14,400 
See 9 1,900 2\880 2880 4,320 
(OR ee 19,200 21,100 21,100 22,080 17,280 18,720 
In a hoist of this kind it is probably as satisfactory 


to determine the average moment and from this average 
determine the mechanical friction moment and add this 
as a straight line to the net moments—thus: 
f ee x 15.9 = 370,500 
Hi $; 
| *9(85,670 + 31,607) 


|} 
i 


xX 7.9 = 266,000 


2 
ee x 15.9 = 551,000 
1,187,500 
aaa = 29,900 = average moment 
A hoist efficiency of 80 per cent. may be safely assumed ; 
| se . 29,900 
therefore the friction moment will be SOS — 29,900 = 
7,500. 
ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION 
Total weight to be accelerated: 
aS ERSTE Iy /acchck ets aM. site Siyase 0 ai aol oth os stelbie@'a: 01d spelen stots 18,000 
RM ts, Yao nN oo sot cp alsa dha nee soma 24,000 
ERRATA O00 1-21 000 6 5. dos oe dicccinss nea eietu a « o's foul ee 7,000 
Weishtot rotating parts at rope center.......0...-52-.-0c.0eeneues 50,000 
(Say 100,000 lb., at rope center) 99,000 
Drum r.p.s. 0.794 


0.794 XK 12 
2 
20 ft. per sec. 


‘Turns during acceleration = == 4764s 


V of entire mass = 


a— 7% = 1.66 
1.66 X 100,000 _ 
Force = 0 = 5,160 
M = 5,160, 4 = 20,640 
RETARDATION 


Since all values remain the same except the time which 
enters as the first power, the retardation moment may be 
found by multiplying the acceleration moment by the 
inverse ratio of the times. 


20,640 XK 12 


: = —30,900 
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8 X 0.794 
2 
39.7 — 3.18 = 36.52 turn or the point at which retarda- 


tion begins. It is now only necessary to add the accelera- 
tion and retardation to the total already plotted—thus : 


Turns during retardation =15408 


Turns 0 





4°76. 4,70, 15.9 15.9 .23.8 23.8 36.5 36.5 39.7 
Total Less 
Ace. and 
retd. ace.. 32,514 31,450 31,450 29,142 41,067 39, ols 43, Tee 41,300 41,300 40,630 
ACO os-0ncietes 20; 640 20; rea 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Retd erro 0 0 0 0 0 0—30,900—30,900 
Total... . 53,154 52,090 31,450 29,142 41,067 39,107 43,938 41,300 10,400 9,730 


From the foregoing values the horsepower can be 
calculated by the formula: 


2X r.p.s. of drum * moment 





Horsepower = 


000 
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FIG, 3. PROFILE OF THE SLOPE 





FORCES ACTING ON THE TRIP AND THEIR 
RESOLUTION INTO COMPONENTS 


FIG. 4. 
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FIG. 5. PLOTTED AND COMBINED MOMENTS ACTING 
ON THE HOIST DRUM 


The time of acceleration and retardation is known and 
the other points on the cycle are found by dividing the 
turns between any two points by the r.p.s. 
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FINAL SUMMATION 

Turns Moment Horsepower Time Total Time 
0 53,154 O* 0 0 
4.76 52,090 477* 12 12 
4.76 31,450 285 12 12 
15.9 29,142 264 14 26 
15.9 41,067 372 14 26 
23.8 39,107 354 10 36 
23.8 43,938 398 10 36 
36.5 41,300 374 16 52 
36.5 10,400 91.2 16 52 
39.7 9,730 é 8 60 


* The moment used for these two values is the average from the diagram of the 
beginning and end of acceleration and the beginning and end of retardation. 


The photographs of installations shown herewith are all 
pictures of General Electric Co. apparatus and have all 
been in operation a considerable time and are giving 
entire satisfaction. 
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I have been frequently asked if electric hoisting is not 
more or less of an experiment at the present time. As 
answer to this general question I would say that the 
fact that the above-named company alone has instaled 
131 mine hoists using either direct or alternating current 
of 200 hp. or more, 33 of which have been sold since 
the first of the current year, speaks for itself. 


"ps 
ava 


A New Type of Rock Drill 


At the February meeting of the Mining Institute of 
Scotland, Samuel Mavor said that hitherto the com- 
pressed-air rock drill, despite its low power efficiency, 
yielded in practice the highest commercial returns. It 
therefore has held the field against all competitors, includ- 
ing drills built on the internal-combustion principle. He 
now believed, however, that the days of the compressed- 
air rock drill were numbered. He had recently seen in 
operation a rock drill constructed in accordance with a 
novel system of power transmission, which absorbed only 
one-fifth of the power required by a compressed-air drill 
and could be used in connection with any electric plant. 

This system had features that differentiated it from all 
other attempts to compete with the compressed-air drill, 
and he believed it was destined to revolutionize not only 
rock drilling in coal and metalliferous mining, but in all 
branches of civil engineering and quarrying that were 
based upon rock drilling. 

Mr. Mavor was not permitted then to refer more par- 
ticularly to the new system, but in the near future de- 
velopments in this direction would be unfolded. As Mr, 
Mavor is an expert, this pronouncement will sustain inter- 
est in the new drill. 


West Virginia Coal Mining 
Imstitute Meeting 


The seventeenth semiannual meeting of the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute will be held at Bluefield, W. Va., June 1 
and 2, in the assembly room of the New Altamont Hotel. 

On Thursday, June 1, at 9:30 a.m. addresses of welcome 
will be made by Fred W. Udy, president of the Bluefield 
Chamber of Commerce, and Col. W. H. Thomas, vice-president 
of the Pocahontas Operators’ Association. J. C. McKinley 
will read a paper entitled ‘‘The Coal Industry and National 
Preparedness,’ and Ernest L. Bailey, of Crumpler, W. Va., 
will read one on ‘‘Cost Analysis Engineering Applied to Min- 
ing Operation. The afternoon session will start at 2 o’clock, 
and the following papers will be read: ‘“‘The Use of Doors in 
Mine Ventilation,” by Charles L. Bowman, of Canton, Ohio; 
“Hssential Construction Features of Mine Buildings,” by R. H. 
Hamill, of Huntington, W. Va.; “Cement Roofing for Mine 
Buildings,” by H. W. Meyer, of Wheeling, W. Va.; “The As- 
bestos Shingle,” by J. W. Latimer, of Pittsburgh, Penn. At 
the evening session at, 8 o’clock, R. D. Patterson of Lowe, W. 
Va., will read a paper entitled “The Miner’s Garden”; J. B. 
Crane, of Bluefield, W. Va. and G. M. Wolfe, of Davy, W. Va., 
will read papers on ‘Central Station Service for Coal Mines,’’ 
the former from the producer’s standpoint and the latter from 
the consumer’s standpoint. 

On Friday, at 9:30 a.m., papers will be read by the fol- 
lowing: P. A. Grady, of Bluefield, W. Va., on “Some of the 
Duties of a Company Mine Inspector’; E. Drennen, Big Stone 
Gap, Va., “Tendencies”; and Charles W. Connor, Marytown, 
W. Va. “The Mine Labor Situation.” A business session 
will follow the reading of these papers. 

The Bluefield Chamber of Commerce, Pocahontas Opera- 
tors’ Association and the Norfolk & Western Railroad Co. 
have provided a special train for a visit to the Bluestone 
power house and an inspection of the electrification of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. A buffet luncheon wil be served to 
the members of the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute en 
route to the installation at Bluestone. 
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SY NOPSIS—Continuation of the discussion of 
umformity in state mining laws by the Mine In- 
spectors’ Institute, U. S. A., and adoption of reso- 
lution favoring certification of mine officials. 
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Upon the meeting being called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Broman, chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, read the following resolution presented by Mr. 
Beard and approved by the committee: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute that, in order to secure the greatest degree of 
safety in the operation of coal mines, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that candidates for the position of mine foreman, 
assistant mine foreman and fireboss, in coal mines, should 
be required to qualify in respect to their fitness and 
capability to fulfill the duties of such position. 

THE PRESIDENT—The purpose of this resolution is to 
permit the Institute to go on record as to whether or not 
they favor the certification of mine foremen, assistant 
mine foremen and firebosses. The subject is now open for 
discussion. 

Mr. Frynn (Alabama)—In order to bring the ques- 
tion before the Institute, I move that this resolution be 
adopted as read. [Motion seconded. | 

Mr. Moore (Pennsylvania)—For the information of 
the members present, I want to state that at the present 
time there is a little friction in Pennsylvania, relating 
to the qualification of candidates for these positions, 
owing to the changes that were necessary in the mine law 
following the recent passage of the compensation act in 
our state. The mining law was revised so as to give the 
operator the right to hire a mine foreman regardless of 
whether he held a certificate of competency. I simply 
state this as a matter of information. 

Mr. Brearp (New York)—The question before us, as 
an Institute, requires us to decide whether or not, in our 
judgment, a mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, or 
fireboss, should be certified as to his qualifications before 
he becomes eligible to fill the position desired. We are 
not to consider whether or not Pennsylvania had any 
right to take the action she did. Let us consider the 
question simply as whether or not, in our judgment, men 
should qualify and be certified for these positions. 


QUESTION OF STATE LIABILITY 


Mr. Beppow (New Mexico)—This question is a deli- 
cate one. While I think it is desirable that all mine 
foremen should pass an examination and be certified for 
that position, in the different states, I think we must con- 
sider the effect of such certification in its relation to the 
compensation laws that are being passed in many states. 
Does the certification of mine officials by the state release 
the company from lability for accident to their employees ? 

Mr. Starks (Jilinois)—It appears that there is a great 
conflict in the decision rendered by different courts in 
different states. The Illinois mine law requires both the 
mine manager (foreman) and mine examiner (fireboss) 
to hold certificates of competency, issued by the State 
Examining Board. In a session of court at Cairo, IIL. 
Judge Wright, of the District Court of the United States, 
concluded that, because a man is certified by the state, 
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Mine Legislation--IlII 


it does not throw the responsibility for his act on the 
state; but that when employed by a company the man 
acts as the agent of that company and the company is 
responsible for his act. 

Mr. Pavut (Pennsylvania)—In West Virginia a court 
held recently that the coal company was not operating 
under the mine law, but that the mine was really oper- 
ated by the mine foreman as agent for the company. 

Mr. Beppow—May I ask Mr. Moore if the law to which 
he has referred was made for the purpose of bringing 
the miners under the compensation law or to relieve the 
mine foreman and fireboss from the need of obtaining a 
certificate of competency. 


EFFECT OF THE MINERS’ COMPENSATION LAW 


Mr. Moore—If I understand correctly, the law was 
revised for the purpose of bringing miners under the com- 
pensation law recently enacted. Under the old law of 
1891 the mine foreman could not delegate certain powers 
or duties imposed on him by the law to anyone. The 
coal companies, therefore, operating mines in Penn- 
sylvania took the stand that, inasmuch as the state gave 
them certified men from whom they were obliged to 
choose their mine officials, they could not be held responsi- 
ble for the acts of these men, who ceased to be agents of 
the companies who employed them. I state this for in- 
formation so that we may act intelligently on this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Paut—I understand that the new law permits the 
operator to employ a certified man or his equivalent. I 
would like to ask, Will the examining boards of the state 
still continue in force and conduct examinations so as 
to maintain a standard of competency among mine offi- 
cials, or will these examining boards be discontinued ? 

Mr. MoorE—That remains to be seen. I have asked 
the same question myself of gentlemen who were not able 
to give me an answer on that point. 

Mr. Wricut (Indiana)—I would like to ask whether 
the decisions in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, to which 
reference has been made, were the decisions of the State 
Supreme Court or the United States Court, as there is 
often considerable difference of opinion between different 
courts. 

Mr. MoorE—In Pennsylvania it was the decision of the 
State Supreme Court. 

Mr. Frynn—lI do not see that this discussion has 
much to do with the resolution. It is not what different 
states do, but what this Institute believes ought to be 
done. There can be little doubt but that the Pennsylvania 
laws can be amended in such a way as to require the 
certification of these mine officials by state examining 
boards as before. In Alabama we are wrestling with the 
same question of compensation, and I presume 25 differ- 
ent forms have been presented to the legislature from 
which it is hoped a good law will be developed. In my 
opinion, the resolution offered is to put this Institute on 
record as favoring or not favoring the certification of the 
mine officials named in the resolution. In other words, 
we are to say whether or not we believe that these. mine 
officials should be examined as to their fitness and com- 
petency to fill those positions so that the mine workers 
will be better safeguarded. It is up to the different states, 
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which desire to follow our recommendations to enact such 
laws as will make that possible. 

Mr. Brarp—lI would like to draw attention to the fact 
that may be overlooked by some, that the resolution as 
it reads does not say how the candidate must qualify, 
whether under a state law, before a state examining board, 
or before an examining board appointed by the company 
who employ them. The resolution merely states that, In 
order to secure the greatest degree of safety in the opera- 
tion of coal mines, it is absolutely essential that candi- 
dates for the position of mine foreman, assistant mine 
foreman and fireboss, in coal mines, shall be required to 
qualify in respect to their fitness and capability to fill 
the duties of such position. 





RESPONSIBILITY DEMANDS RIGHT OF CHOICE 


The question of responsibility, which has been dis- 
cussed, is, of course, an important one. ‘Those who 
assume the responsibility for an accident must reason- 
ably be granted the right to choose their men whom they 
are to place in charge of the mine; but this does not neces- 
sarily include their right to set a standard of qualification. 
The question that certification of mine officials by the 
state, through their examining board, makes the state 
responsible for the acts of the person so certified was 
thrashed out in Jowa in ’87 and 788. If I remember 
rightly, the decision was reached that the act of the state 
in certifying to the competency of mine officials was a 
gratuitous act performed by the state for the benefit of 
the coal operators, giving them the choice of men whom 
the state considered competent men. It was held that 
the certification by the state did not go further than an 
act of courtesy and did not obligate the state to any 
responsibility for accidents that might occur by reason of 
the failure or negligence of such certified persons. In 
the judgment of the State Examining Board, the man was 
capable, but, working as an agent of the company, who 
employed him, and the company was responsible for his 
acts, having accepted him and placed him in charge of 
its mine. I do not think that the resolution should 
stand in anybody’s mind as being opposed to conditions 
in any one state, as Mr. Flynn also has remarked. It 
is only a question as to whether we, as a body, consider 
that a candidate for any one of the positions named should 
be qualified as to his fitness and capability. 

THE PRESIDENT—If I may be permitted to add a word, 
gentlemen, it appears to me that it is perfectly proper 
that we, as a body, say whether or not we favor the quali- 
fication of a candidate for an official position in a mine, 
or favor the appointment to such positions, of men who 
have shown no qualification as to their fitness and com- 
petency. I believe that we, as men, are capable of decid- 
ing in our own minds this question, and if we can agree 
we can go on record as an Institute, either as favoring or 
not favoring the qualification of candidates for these 
positions. 


SHOULD A MINE SUPERINTENDENT BE REQUIRED TO 
QUALIFY BY EXAMINATION? 


Mr. Kanary (Michigan)—There seems to be a differ- 
ent name given to the same official in different states. 
The mine foreman, in Illinois, is called mine manager, 
and in my State of Michigan he is called mine boss. But 
in my opinion, if the mine foreman must be certified, the 
next man above him should also be certified. As I look 
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at it, what good is accomplished by certifying a man who 
must be governed by the orders of a superior officer who 
is not certified? Now, if we are going on record as 
favoring such certification of mine officials, let us include 
the superintendent and the manager. 

Mr. Bearp—Personally I agree with Mr. Kanary in 
his suggestion that the resolution should cover all mine 
officials who are in direct charge of the operations under 
ground. This would reach the mine superintendent and 
require his certification, although I do not think it neces- 
sary to require the same of a mine manager, who has 
charge of financial and commercial matters, rather than 
the operations in the mine. 

Mr. Ropertck (Pennsylvania)—Mr. Kanary has 
raised an interesting question. In the hard-coal regions 
of Pennsylvania the mine officials are about as follows: 
General manager, manager, superintendent, district 
superintendent, mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, 
fireboss and private inspector. In our state no official 
above the mine foreman is required to be certified. As I 
have said before, for these reasons it is going to be a diffi- 
cult matter for us to advocate a uniform basis in regard 
to these matters. I may say that the inspectors of Penn- 
sylvania do not favor giving up the examination for cer- 
tificates of competency. They did all they could to pre- 
vent letting down the bars, as it has been styled. 


METHOD OF QUALIFICATION REQUIRED 


Mr. Witson (Pennsylvania)—l understood Mr. Beard 
to say that the resolution does not require qualification 
before a state examining board, but the candidate may 
pass an examination prescribed by the company. This 
would seem to me to place the matter largely in the 
hands of the operators, as far as qualification is con- 
cerned. If I remember correctly, the new Pennsylvania 
law requires the candidate to pass a state examination, or, 
in the judgment of the operators, to be equally competent 
with a person who has passed such an examination. Now, 
in my opinion, this is quite different from permitting the 
operators to select anybody, as suggested by Mr. Roder- 
ick’s remarks. In my judgment the coal operator, as has 
been stated, should be permitted to select the man who 
is to have charge of his mine, but that such a one should 
be required to pass some kind of an examination. If the 
Institute should go on record as favoring such qualifica- 
tions, I think the recommendation would not seriously 
affect conditions existing in different states. 

Mr. BearpD—This discussion has developed some in- 
teresting and valuable points that cannot but prove a 
great benefit to all of us. I would suggest, Mr. President, 
that, with the consent of the seconder of this motion, the 
resolution be made to read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Mine Inspectors’ 
Institute that, in order to secure the greatest degree of 
safety in the operation of coal mines, it is absolutely 
essential that candidates for all positions of authority in 
respect to underground operations should be required to 
qualify for such positions by passing an examination that 
will show their fitness and competency to conduct the 
operations in a mine in a safe manner. 

I think this form that I have just read will meet many 
of the objections that have been made and will specify 
more clearly the qualifications desired. 

Calls for the question resulted in a unanimous vote 
for the adoption of the resolution as finally read. 
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StocKing Anthracite Coal 
By E. B. Witson* 


Stocking coal is always an interesting subject. to coal 
operators and large consumers. In the past the an- 
thracite operators have stocked coal in veritable moun- 
tains in order to keep the mines running when the 
demand was short or when the small sizes accumulated 
during the summer months faster than they could be 
sold. 

Bituminous-coal producers and consumers cannot stock 
coal in as large quantities as anthracite on account of 
the danger of spontaneous combustion. Frequently, to 
avoid this and prevent deterioration or air slacking, the 
coal is submerged in water. 

To unload the coal from the railroad cars and stock 
it costs more than to reload it from the stockpile, the 
difference ranging between 3c. and 5c. per ton. Possibly 
a fair average cost would be 9c. for reloading and 12c. 
for unloading and stocking. 

One of the various systems adopted by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. for reloading as well 
as for stocking, for all sizes of coal, combines the use 
of machinery and water, and incidentally employs the 
transportation of coal by water through pipes. This lat- 
ter method of transportation is agitated every few years 
by some person who, seeing an oil pipe line, believes that 
he has discovered a new way of bringing the railroads, 
or rather the railroad officials, to their knees. 

Water transportation by boat is cheaper than by rail 
where the distance between the mines and the consumer 
is long. However, the transportation of coal by water 
through pipe lines is more expensive than either of the 
methods mentioned. Furthermore, only small sizes can 
be made to flow through pipes and pumps, while pump- 
ing must be continued as long as any coal remains in 
the pipe line. 

One plant constructed for stocking and reclaiming 
buckwheat coal consists of two towers, one on either side 
of the stockpile, the two being connected by a wire-rope 
suspension bridge on which sectional sheet-iron troughs 
are placed. The remainder of the plant comprises ele- 
vators, pumps and scraper lines. 

When coal is to be stocked, it is brought to the tower 
from the various breakers in hopper-bottomed cars and 
discharged into a pit beneath the tracks. From this an 
elevator carries it to the top of the tower and dumps it 
into a hopper leading to the sheet-iron trough extending 
along the suspension bridge. Water moves the coal from 
the hopper to the place where it is to be stocked. As the 
coal accumulates at the end of the trough, a section is 
removed. The coal pile is thus built up “retreating.” 

Coal of buckwheat size when mixed with water is 
quite mobile and spreads over a considerable area, thus 
making a large pile before it becomes necessary to shift 
the position of the bridge. To reclaim the coal, portable 
scraper lines skirt the pile and carry the material to the 
boot at the bottom of the tower, from which it is raised 
by the elevator to a loading bin. 

One method adopted for transferring the coal from the 
pile to the scraper lines is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. A stream of water washes the coal into a 
trough, which is given a grade sufficient to allow the 
mixture to flow to the scraper line. A grade of 1 in 12 





*Scranton, Penn. 
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is amply sufficient for this purpose where sheet iron is 
used and three times as much water as coal is flowing. 
Usually the water used for this purpose is impounded in 
a settling reservoir and reused. The coal pile shown in 
the picture once contained 376,000 tons. When the 
photograph was taken, however, consumers, evidently . 
fearing a famine, had created an artificial demand and 
were rapidly taking the entire pile. 

In order to remove the coal from the part of the pile 
a considerable distance from the loading tower, a 12-in. 
diameter pipe line was installed and given a slight down- 
gerade. The coal was flushed into this and forced to the 
tower by hydraulic pressure. 

Coal stocking, while expensive, permits the operators 
to keep the mines running and was formerly practiced 





HYDRAULICKING COAL TO THE SCRAPER LINE 


to a much greater extent than at the present time. Even 
the recent conference between the miners and operators 
did not induce the latter to make use of their storage 
plants to the extent which such meetings have done in 
times past. Surplus coal was once stored in large quan- 
tities in New Jersey near the docks, until the state au- 
thorities began to tax the coal piles, which made the 
system unprofitable for the operators. 


The British War Department is asking for a large number 
of miners to undertake tunneling work at the front. A num- 
ber of miners who had enlisted have been taken from their 
regiments and placed on tunneling work, and the department 
desires to get more men direct from the mines for this labor, 
so that the soldier-miner can be released and allowed to re- 
turn to his regiment. In the present siege warfare the miners 
are important members along every mile of front, as without 
them advances would be terribly costly. 
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NEW POWER HOUSE, TIPPLE AND RESCREENING PLANT OF CENTRAL COAL AND COKE CO., ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. 
MINE HAS A CAPACITY OF 1,600 TONS PER DAY 








LOCKER ROOM IN WASHHOUSE AT THE STORRS COLLIERY OF THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
RAILROAD CO., NEAR SCRANTON, PENN. 
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Purifying Water at a Coal Plant 


The United States Coal and Oil Co., of Holden, W. Va., 
recently installed a water softening, purifying and filter- 
ing apparatus to supply pure water for the power plant 
and for domestic use. This improvement is in line with 
the company’s progressive policy and welfare work in 
operating economies. This firm, like many others in the 
coal field, was confronted with the problem of securing 
a water supply upon which it could depend regardless of 
weather conditions. 

The main source of supply is from wells and a small 
ereek, which in dry weather is supplemented by drainage 
from the mines. During a portion of the year, all three 
sources are required to furnish the necessary water for 
the power plant and village. The use of these waters 
resulted in scale and corrosion in the boilers, with a con- 
sequent loss in efficiency and a heavy maintenance expense 
for fuel, repairs, cleaning, etc. 

None of the supplies in their natural state are suitable 
for domestic use on account of the iron, suspended matter 
and other impurities present. Since it was necessary to 
treat a mixture of varying quantities from three supplies, 
it was advantageous to select a water-softening and puri- 
fying system that would insure uniformly soft, clear 
water, of high bacterial purity, regardless of the composi- 
tion of the mixture of water to be purified. 

The We-Fu-Go intermittent system built by William B. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., was finally selected. 
In this apparatus a definite measure of water can be 
accurately treated and the purification verified before 
water is drawn from it. 

The apparatus installed consists of three large reaction 
and settling tanks, equipped with power-operated stirring 
devices ; a reagent-mixing tank, with mechanism for intro- 
ducing reagents into the reaction and settling tanks; and 
a mechanical gravity filter, with a crushed-quartz bed for 
the final clarification of the water. 

The operation of this system is as follows: While a 
reaction and settling tank is being filled with water, the 
reagents are introduced and thoroughly mixed by means 
of the stirring device. Tests are then made to verify the 
correctness of the treatment. When the tank is filled, 
the stirring device is stopped and the water allowed to 
settle for three hours. It is then drawn off through a 
floating outlet pipe to the filter and thence delivered to 
the clear-water receiving basin. There are three reaction 
and settling tanks, so that while one tank is being filled 
and treated, the water is settling in the second, and the 
third tank is supplying softened water to the filter. 

Raw water from the creek dam is delivered to the 
apparatus by means of a motor-driven centrifugal pump. 
The softened, purified and filtered water is delivered into 
a receiving basin, from which it is pumped into a reser- 
voir located at an elevation of about 300 ft. above the 
water softening system. 

Since the water softening and purifying system has 
been installed, the renewal of boiler tubes has stopped, 
cleanings have been unnecessary and a fuel saving of 
15% has been made; so that the return from the invest- 
ment from this source alone more than justifies the 
expenditure. Before the system was installed, all lava- 
tories and bathtubs were coated with a characteristic red 
stain, which could not be scrubbed off, and most of the 
laundry work was sent away. 
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Now there is a clear, soft water for all uses, the laundry 
work that formerly was sent out of town is done at home, 
and the lavatories and bathtubs are free from unsightly 
stains. The water is perfectly adapted for all domestic 
uses. Six months’ operation of the water purifying sys- 
tem shows a money saving indicating a full return of 
the outlay within 18 months. 

Coke Concrete Found Strong 
After Seven Years 
By KennetH A. HEron* 

About seven years ago the writer was called upon to 
underpin the front wall of a battery of coke ovens at 
Segundo, Colo. It had been the custom to “pull” the 
ovens by hand previous to that time, and certain changes 
were necessary to be made in the wharf level to provide for 
the installation of coke-pulling machines. In order to 
lower the wharf level 2 to 3 ft. as planned, it was required 
to extend the face-wall lower with a suitable foundation, 
as the original construction did not contemplate the 
removal of the material in front of the wall so as to expose 
its toe. The underpinning was to extend at least 2 ft. 
below the new wharf level and, being thicker than the old 
wall, was to be carried up the face a short distance. 

Suitable sand or gravel could be obtained only by ship- 
ping it from outside points at considerable expense. 
There was available, however, at the plant large quanti- 
ties of coke breeze—waste coke too small for furnace pur- 
poses—ranging in size from dust to about 1 in. Coming 
directly from the ovens, it was clean and free from 
vegetable matter; and it was accordingly adopted for 
use as concrete aggregate, in the proportion of six parts 
coke to one part cement, for the new footing. 

The mixture when wet formed a mass of brownish 
color weighing about 80 lb. per cu.ft. It was very easily 
mixed, handled and placed in the forms and when hard- 
ened and brushed with cement grout resembled ordinary 
sand and rock concrete, although not obtaining as hard a 
set. A week or ten days after placing, however, it would 
resist quite a sharp blow without fracture and carried 
the load of the heavy wall without any appreciable set- 
tlement. 

An examination recently showed that the mass had 
hardened to a degree approaching the strength of the 
coke, and, while chipped and broken off in places exposed 
to heavy wear, was serving its purpose very well. 

Since this work was done, coke concrete has been used 
for a number of other purposes in some of the other 
southern Colorado coal and coke plants. At Tabasco one 
of the fuel companies has erected a large number of coke- 
concrete blockhouses, and I am informed that they are 
much drier and more satisfactory than are stone-concrete 
block structures. The cost of making the blocks was 
about two-thirds the estimated cost of stone-concrete 
blocks—LHngineering News, May 4, 1916. 


Impurities in the Southern Anthracite Seams—In the 
southern anthracite region it is necessary to take out from 40 
to 50 per cent. of refuse along with the run-of-mine coal. 
This refuse has to be separated from the coal on the surface 
and stored on a very limited surface area in that region. In 
the northern field the basins are more shallow and the veins 
flatter, but as the coal is spread over a very wide area, the 
eost of transportation is high. 





*Chief Engineer, Goose Lake Valley Irrigation Co., Lake- 
view, Ore. 
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Don’ts for Machine Men 
and ldielpers 
By Ostet, BuLitock* 


Don’t leave your machine running while you take a 
drink of water or eat your lunch. It is better to lose a 
few minutes than a helper. 

Don’t hang your electric cable on the wire in the morn- 
ing. without first going to the machine; there may be a 
fall on the machine, or something else may have cut your 
cable, making it dangerous. 

Don’t hang the positive wire of the cable on the nega- 
tive conductor of the line, as it is dangerous and may 
kill your buddy. 

Don’t leave your cable across any track; always put 
it alongside the track which your machine is on. A driver 
or motor may enter a track across which a cable extends, 
and this would put you to some trouble repairing your 
cable, even if no one was hurt. 

Don’t pass through a door or curtain without first 
knowing there is no driver or motor on the other side that 
you might run into. 

Don’t try to mend a chain or do any repair work on 
the machine while the cable is on the wire, since through 
accident the machine might be started. This would be 
extremely dangerous for you. 

Don’t leave your cutter bar in the kerf over night; it 
may be too tight to come out in the morning, and you 
will have to dig it out with a pick. It is much easier to 
run it out at night with a wrench. 

Don’t leave your machine in a place where water is 
liable to rise during the time you are out of the mine; 
it might ruin the fields and armature. 

Don’t remove the governor wire from your machine; 
it will ruin the machine and is dangerous, as the machine 
will cut too fast. 

To Make Co-operation in 
kxporting Lawful 


For more than two years codéperation to increase ex- 
port trade has been a slogan of American business men. 
The agitation for the passage of an act permitting com- 
bined effort in export fields has now taken shape in a 
bill which is before the Senate at Washington. For 
nearly a year the Federal Trade Commission has been 
investigating competitive conditions affecting Americans 
in international trade. It has found that one important 
reason for the success of European manufacturers in 
foreign markets is their superior organization. Ameri- 
can manufacturers find that foreign makers often under- 
sell them here because of syndicate agreements such as 
Germany has, under which prices are maintained at home 
while special low prices are made on exports. It is also 
found that foreign buyers of some American products 
are able to buy these products to better advantage at 
times than consumers here. Combined action of foreign 
buyers and independent action of American producers 
have enabled the former to hold aloof in a dull market 
until some anxious American seller cut the price. 

The upshot of the commission’s report just sent to 
the Senate is a unanimous recommendation that the 
Sherman act be so amended as to permit business men 
to use the same weapons which foreign manufacturers 





*Cleaton, Ky. 
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have so long employed and so successfully. What the 
best minds in Europe have approved, American manu- 
facturers can now attempt only under peril of being put 
on trial as lawbreakers. The commission is fully con- 
vinced that it is not fair to subject American manufac- 
turers to the competition of European syndicates and 
then deny them the right of self-defense. 

Foreign-trade extension is no partisan matter. The 
fruits of an increase in our overseas commerce will be 
reaped not only by manufacturers, but by the transpor- 
tation, mining, jobbing and retail-merchant interests of 
the whole country. Home trade can only be affected 
favorably by the proposed permission to combine on ex- 
ports. The Senate bill is particularly in the interest 
of smaller concerns, since the largest manufacturers have 
export organizations of their own. Business men should 
promptly write their Senators and Representatives, ask- 
ing them to make the Federal Trade Commission’s recom- 
mendation a law. 


Nenana Field Will Be Opened 


Although it will not be possible to make the coal from 
the Nenana fields in Alaska available to the residents 
of the interior of the north this summer, everything 
possible will be done to bring this coal into use by next 
year. This was the gist of the statement made by 
Thomas Riggs, Jr., member of the Alaska Engineering 
Commission in charge of the Fairbanks division of the 
government railroad, who was in Seattle the first of 
May on his way to Alaska to take charge of the work. 

“The amount of work that will be done in the interior 
of Alaska this year,” said Mr. Riggs, “is dependent upon 
the size of the appropriation made by Congress and the 
number of available workmen. ‘The material going to 
Tairbanks will be needed at that place. While we will 
send in a large amount of material and equipment, it 
may not all be utilized this year. We are just feeling 
our way, so far as construction of this part of the line 
is concerned.” Commissioner Riggs said that before leay- 
ing Washington he learned that the regulations under 
which the coal lands of Alaska will be made available 
io development will be issued by the interior department 
the last of Mav. and it is expected that several companies 
will start operations in different parts of the many fields. 





JEFFREY FAN AT NO. 9 MINE OF MADISON COAL 
CORPORATION, DEWMAINE, ILL. 
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Discipline for Employees 


The title of this editorial has an ugly sound. We like 
to go through life without discipline. We wish, all of 
us, that we could go our way without it. But we can’t. 
The rich man may think he can do as he will with his 
money, but if he does not discipline himself he soon finds 
his way to the bankruptcy court. Or perhaps he steers 
his own financial bark easily until it hits the rock of 
the law and goes suddenly to pieces. 

In fact to hear many rich men talk you would think 
they of all men were the most restricted in their action. 
It is true they occasionally have a little rope and as a 
result quite frequently hang themselves, metaphorically 
speaking. The reason why they do not more often come 
to grief is that a man will never be rich if he does not 
submit himself to some kind of discipline. 


It is not only the rich man who exercises control over 


others. The poor man takes a hand sometimes in enforc- 
ing discipline. He buys something at the store and it 
does not arrive in time. He disciplines the storekeeper 
by dealing somewhere else, and the merchant, poor fellow, 
has no union to say to the tyrannical customer: “You 
can’t bring that man to time. We'll see to it that you 
continue trading with him.” 

But the miner tries to arrange matters so that he will 
have no discipline. He will work when he will and rest 
when he will; he will enter the mine at his pleasure and 
will leave it when he gets ready; he will do his work as he 
pleases. Everyone can sympathize with the miner in this 
desire. Why, what he wants to do we all have wanted 
long and often. His is no new and original sin. 

But the processes of production may not be held up by 
a man of that caliber any more than the progression of 
pedestrians on a city street may be halted by a crowd of 
hoodlums in line or a group of would-be politicians in 
conference. There must be discipline—the more so that 
we have found it necessary to introduce division of labor 
into mining. 

How would a machine shop route work if a large pro- 
portion of the men were idle? If the coremakers were 
absent on Monday, what good would it be for the foun- 
ders to report for work the next day? And so on through 
the whole shop. A small body of men by its idleness can 
tie up the whole factory. 

In the same way in the mines, the idle cutter lays off 
the loader and the idle loader makes the cutter idle, and 
the tracklayer who goes on a visit may lay them all off. 
It is marvelous to note in a modern office how everyone 
is present every day. If one stays away there is general 
comment. But in the mines it is not so. The percentage 
who are idle is always high. 

There is little or no discipline, and order is badly needed 
not for the coal operator alone but for the good of the 
nation, which always pays more for fuel when the work 
is done in a dilatory manner. Discipline is necessary for 
the benefit of the wife at home, for the advantage of the 
other laborers who cannot work when they would because 


others will not work when they should. Moreover, dis- 
cipline and steady work are needed for safety. The man 
who knows the road, the job and the place is safer than 
the raw man who has these yet to learn. 

Another reason exists for discipline. It is not only the 
extensive division of labor but the distribution of places. 
In hand mines every man has his own place, as in Eng- 
land every “locomotive driver” has his own engine. But 
this condition is changing with the introduction of ma- 
chines, and men are quite frequently shifted a little. But 
still there is a limit to such redistribution. The loaders 
thus shifted have a huge box full of tools—shovels, picks, 
drills, powder, an ax, spikes, lamps, carbide or wicking, 
a needle, tamping tools, a wedge, a sledge, a bar and a 
gage. Such men are not exactly in light marching order 
and consequently cannot be shifted about at will and 
without notice. 

Thus it is that discipline is needed. We would all like 
to feel that the world was built so that control is un- 
necessary. But then it would be a noncodperative world, 
and some of the noblest traits of humanity are bound up 
in order and cooperation. 

%S 
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General Unrest at Mimes 


The trouble in the anthracite region and in western 
Pennsylvania appears serious, but will most probably blow 
over. The miners’ representatives in the former region 
knew just what they were signing when they agreed to 
accept the contract, though perhaps a referendum of the 
miners would have had an entirely different result. The 
unfortunate thing is that the arts by which the mine 
leaders have time and again misled the public were used 
in this case to persuade the men that they had received 
larger concessions than had really been made. 

The rank and file apparently did not realize that the 
8-hr. day had so many drawbacks as it was soon found 
to have. It was a concession on both sides and not, as 
had been represented to the miners, a complete surrender 
on the part of the operators. But the contract is a bond 
that the miners cannot afford as an organization to break, 
and after a few more days it will be accepted with 
resignation. 

The trouble around Pittsburgh, where 50,000 men are 
idle, arises from the feverish anxiety of the operators 
to keep their mines working. The men know that the 
profits are large and want to participate in them. 
Unfortunately if they were allowed to do so they would 
insist that they be paid the same scale even after 
business had fallen off to such an extent that the 
operators could not afford to pay their men so liberally. 

The Pittsburgh region is an exporting area shipping 
north, south and west, and if it put its scale too high 
the mines in other regions would in less prosperous 
times steal all Pittsburgh’s business. But this trouble 
is a minor one. It is not true, as some miners claim in 
their wrath, that the new scale, with its concessions re- 
garding powder and house rent, is less liberal than the old. 
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It is the best scale the union has signed anywhere 
outside of some of those made in the eastern parts of 
West Virginia, and it is on the whole unfair to the 
operators of Pittsburgh district. Contracts when first 
made nearly always create much discontent, even though 
later they are often mentioned as great triumphs of 
diplomatic skill. 


Inefficiencies in Inspection 


The miners in the anthracite region have been stirred 
up about the inefficiency of inspection in the mines in 
which they work; and perhaps they are right, for there 
are many kinds of inspection—four, to be exact—and 
possibly not all of them are equally efficient. 

First there is the state inspection by men in the em- 


ploy of the state, then there are inspectors appointed. 


and paid by the companies which are compelled by the 
state to furnish such men. These inspectors are other- 
wise known as mine foremen and firebosses. There are 
also special safety inspectors engaged by many of the 
companies to see that the mine work is done safely. 
And lastly there is a more numerous body of men known 
as the contract miners, who are supposed to take care 
of the lives of their laborers. 

A law was passed some years ago forbidding any man 
to work as a miner in the anthracite mines till he had a 
certificate, and that law forbade the giving of such a 
credential to anyone who had not worked in the mines 
two full years. The purpose—or was it only the alleged 
purpose ?—of that act was to provide that every laboring 
man should have an inspector at his elbow who would 
look after his safety—a practical man who would be able 
to superintend and aid in the timbering of the place, 
the placing of the shots and their firing, the testing 
for gas, and who would be able to keep watch and ward 
for all the dangers of mining in a region where dangers 
are many and likely to be overlooked. 

The contract miner has not been the perfect guardian 
that the law anticipated. He has not been early and late 
the helpmate of his laborer. He has been prone not to 
work the full length of the shift, but rather to leave the 
laborer to his own devices—that is, during his absence he 
has let his buddy act as a miner contrary to the law. 

He is not to be greatly blamed for his lack of social 
consciousness. Perhaps this is the first editorial which 
has ever been written which brought to his attention his 
duty to his fellow-employee under the law. All that has 
been said hitherto, especially in this periodical, has been 
general—the mutual relation between fellow-workmen 
end not the inspectional relation which exists between 
contract miner and laborer. 

He does not get that continual admonition in print 
and on platform which warns, let us say, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., or Andrew Carnegie, or even the mine operator 
of his social and legal obligations. His relation to his 
helper is not mentioned, while that of the mine inspector 
to the miner is a matter of daily comment. 

As a result the contract miner does not know that he 
offends grievously—that is the only fit word—when he 
leaves his laborer part of the day, even half the day, to 
his own devices. But the technical press should be- 
ware. Almost the head and front of James E. Roderick’s 
offending has been that he recommended that the con- 
tract miner exercise his important duties just a part of 
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the time. Here we have ventured to recommend that 
he do his duty all the time, which indeed is monstrous. 

The chief inspector urged that the miner take his 
duties seriously when the roof of the mine is unsafe and 
when pillars are being drawn. In this he was bold, every- 
one will admit who knows the contract miner; in this 
he was weak, everyone will say who understands what 
the intent of the law was. 

Let not the contract miner forget that the people are 
aroused to the need for safety and will not lightly for- 
give him if he leaves his work of guardian half performed. 
He prides himself on being a practical man. Let him 
give the laborer the full benefit of his long experience. 

Because the contract miner has been required at Mr. 
Roderick’s suggestion to keep some of his hours of duty 
is one reason, perhaps, why he has started a hue and 
cry after the mine inspectors for staying at home and 
making up their reports when they should be inspecting 
the mines and for traveling to the mining towns on the 
time of the state and not in their own time. 

The inspector, it is intimated, though no one is fool- 
ish enough to say it, should be traversing the country 
and making his reports in that span of time when the 
day hand is visiting the movies and playing baseball. 
And during the eight hours appointed for day hands he 
should be plodding through the mines, though the miner 
will work in them only a part of that time. 

The three classes of inspectors who, with the contract 
miner, guard the safety of anthracite mines keep, on 
the whole, the hours demanded of them by the state and 
the company. The contract miner will do so also or he 
will violate his social and legal obligation and the pledge 
which the union has made to the companies. He has 
not been duly admonished, and he would not be human 
if he did not need a little sermon now and again—just 
as much as does the fallible being for whom he works. 


Utilizing the Minutes 


The measure between success and mediocrity generally 
consists of nothing more nor less than the way we use 
our odd minutes—especially that part of our time called 
“spare minutes.” No man ever climbed high working 
only when he had to. We must let work be one of our 
hobbies. Every business and every line of labor has 
something of a pleasant side—something that we can do 
at home that is a little different from our day’s routine, 
but that still relates to the business we follow. If that 
something will make us more efficient and better informed 
in the profession we follow, and at the same time furnish 
us additional income, we are surely unwise if we over- 
look the opportunity. 

Coal Age has certain contributors who write articles 
only in their spare time and only when they feel inclined 
to do so, and who receive as much as $500 a year for what 
they send in. One man who is not a professional writer 
and who occupies an important coal-mining position, last 
year received $1,000 for the articles and news matter he 
submitted for publication in Coal Age. Any other reader 
willing to put forth the effort can do as well. Resolve 
today that you will do some writing and see what the next 
twelve months will net you. Descriptions of all kinds of 
mining plants, methods and machines are of interest. 
News of every sort, photos, cartoons, personal items, ac- 
counts of accidents, etce., are desired. It’s up to you! 
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Treatment in Gas Poisoning 


According to L. G. Irvine in the Medical Journal of 
South Africa, September, 1915, the records show that 
the treatment of cases of gas poisoning is not as expert 
as it should be. In the past, several would-be rescuers, 
working with misdirected heroism, have lost their lives, 
and many more have been overcome temporarily through 
ignorance or heedlessness of the risks they ran or some- 
times because adequate ventilation was not provided. 
Dr. Irvine gives in substance the following points to 
be observed when attempting a rescue: 


1. When gas is encountered, compressed air, if available, 
should be turned into the place where the accident oc- 
curred, and the air should be kept flowing so long as the 
rescue continues. This not only supplies purer air to those 
overcome, but also makes it safer for rescuers to enter the 
danger zone. 

It seems an obvious precaution to take, but neglect of it 
has not infrequently resulted in disaster to those attempting 
rescue and in fatal delay in removing those who have al- 
ready been overcome. No one should enter the danger zone 
until the air has: been allowed to sweep out the area for 
several minutes. 

2. No one must be allowed to enter the danger zone alone. 
Loss of life has occurred from the violation of this important 
rule. Four men should constitute a rescue party, so that if 
one is disabled the others may be able to help him. Men 
who have already been engaged in rescue work should not 
enter the danger zone a second time if fresh men are avail- 
able. : 

8. Rescuers should carry with them one or two candles to 
test the air (doubtless oil lamps would serve as well) and 
also electric lamps or, failing these, acetylene lamps. They 
should never assume that the air is safe because candles con- 
tinue to burn, but always regard it as an urgent danger signal 
if candles burn low or go out. If this happens, rescuers 
should at once withdraw until the air has been more com- 
pletely cleared of impurity by the discharge of compressed 
air, unless rescue can be effected immediately and easily. 

4. The affected man should then be brought as quickly 
as possible to the nearest place where the air is fresh, and 
the rescuers should immediately endeavor to restore his 
breathing. If the treatment is delayed till the man can be 
brought to the surface, it will have but little chance of suc- 
cess; and in cases where artificial respiration is required, the 
delay will render treatment hopeless. Yet this mistake is 
often made. 


URGES VOMITING TO REMOVE GAS AND MUCUS 


The following treatment is recommended in most cases: 

1. When the poisoning is slight and the man is still con- 
scious and able to swallow, give him a dose of emetic, cop- 
per or zinc sulphate being the excitant usually employed. 
When that has acted, follow with a dose of sal ammoniac. 
This procedure should be adopted for poisoning whether it 
be from inhaling carbon-monoxide or nitrous fumes, the ob- 
ject of the attendant being to expel mucus and gas from the 
lungs by the resultant vomiting. Without doubt effectual 
vomiting gives great relief and is a valuable safeguard 
against after-effects, particularly in nitrous-fumes poison- 
ing. 

a In all cases of carbon-monoxide poisoning of any sever- 
ity, oxygen should be administered. 

8. When the man is unconscious, oxygen should invariably 
be given; and its use should be continued until conscious- 
ness is restored. 

When breathing is obviously failing, artificial respira- 
tion must be employed as well. Hither the Sylvester or 
the Schaefer method may be used. The former is commonly 
more convenient on the wet and uneven surfaces of mine 
ground, but the latter is more effectual and should be used 
when circumstances permit. 

In desperate cases where breathing has ceased, it may 
sometimes be possible to use artificial respiration at the 
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spot where the victim is found, provided that the noxious 
air has been completely blown out of the place. To do so 
requires courage and judgment, but it has saved life in at 
least one case within my knowledge. 


NO PATIENT TO BE ALLOWED TO WALK HOME 


4, The man, by extra covering, friction of the limbs, etc., 
must be kept warm throughout. He must not be allowed to 
exert himself too soon, because exertion may readily cause 
a dangerous aggravation of the effects of carbon-monoxide 
poisoning. Even when the effects of the poisoning are 
comparatively slight, the affected man should on no account 
be allowed to walk home. Hot and strong coffee should be 
given him, while alcohol should be avoided. 

5. All cases of carbon-monoxide poisoning of any severity 
should be sent to the hospital, and this rule should invariably 
be followed where the circumstances suggest that the patient 
may have been poisoned by nitrous fumes. It is most im- 
portant that these cases be kept under observation, because 
there is always a danger that acute symptoms may set in 
after an apparent recovery. 

The medical attendant of the patient should be notified in 
all cases of exposure to gas, particularly when poisoning by 
fumes is suspected. 

The emetics used do not always produce prompt and effi- 
cient emesis (vomiting), and if they fail in their work they 
may cause nausea and depression. In mild cases of carbon- 
monoxide poisoning two-dram doses of bicarbonate of soda 
have been found a useful substitute. The belching of gas, 
which it causes, produces the same result as the muscular 
contractions in vomiting. 

For the more severe cases and in all cases of poisoning by 
nitrous fumes the use of apomorphine hypodermically is sug- 
gested. This drug is more reliable than others and promptly 
produces a vomiting which is, moreover, not too much pro- 
longed. Apomorphine should be preceded or followed by an 
injection of strychnine or preferably pituitrin. 


WHERE ApviIcE Is OF QUESTIONABLE VALUE 


The advice is reprinted by Coal Age because it is full 
of excellent suggestions. The outlined rescue methods 
to a coal miner seem somewhat too careful and_ better 
adapted to the salvage of a mining machine or a sub- 
merged pump than the recovery of a human being for 
whose rescue some risks may well be taken. 

The fear of carbon dioxide shown in rule 3 may be 
due to the fact that in most cases of poisoning from 
explosives and mine fires gas is likely to be accom- 
panied by a deadly dose of carbon monoxide against which 
much care should be exercised. It is hardly necessary 
to be so careful where the source of the carbon dioxide 
is such that the deadlier gas is not to be apprehended. 
In most cases the man rescued with the care and delay 
recommended would be a subject for the undertaker 
rather than a patient for the doctor. 

The doctor who writes this suggestion also lays too 
much value on a little compressed air. It is found that 
the discharge from an air line is not to be compared to 
an adequate air current such as can usually be provided 
in a well-ordered coal mine if it does not already exist. 

The opportunity for the use of the Schaefer method 
in a level coal mine with its even floor is at least as 
good as that provided for the Sylvester method. But 
if the precautions for rescue which are suggested have 
been taken, there is no reason why a mechanical respirator 
should not be at hand by the time it is needed with, 
however, little hope of success that the asphyxiated patient 
will be revived after such a cruel lapse of time 
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AentucKky Before 
Development 








White Oak school for 40 mountain boys and girls ‘ Picturesque but primitive school on Trace Branch 
SOME SHACKS CALLED SCHOOLHOUSES UNDER THE CONDITIONS FORMERLY OBTAINING IN KENTUCKY 





A settler’s cabin located near the Winchester Cut Preacher Hancock dwelt humbly in a vale of delight 
THE PRIMORDIAL DWELLINGS WERE NOT ONE WHIT MORE LUXURIOUS THAN THE SCHOOLHOUSES 





EMPLOYEES’ HOMES CONSTRUCTED BY THE STEARNS COAL CO., LTD., IN THE SAME NEIGHBORHOOD 
Houses neatly fenced and provided with adequate porches and the needed rooms for family life 





SOME OF THE MORE PRETENTIOUS DWELLINGS BUILT BY THE SAME COMPANY AT ITS MINES 
An air of order, self-respect and progress pervades the present spick-and-span Kentucky homes 
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Dodson Safety-First Campaign 


In an effort to lower the number of “compensation 
cases” at their mines and thus to lower their premium 
rates, the operators are putting into effect many new 
safety-first ideas. The Dodson companies, operating 
collieries at Weston, Beaver Brook and Morea, have 
appointed one miner, one inside company man, one 
outside company man, the different foremen and the 
colliery superintendent as a colliery safety-first committee 
at each of their mines. 

The three superintendents in turn report the result 
of their work to the general superintendent, and in this 
way ideas general to the three operations are made 
effective by the action of this final safety-first conference. 
Hight first-aid teams and a visiting nurse are supported 
by this company in its safety-first efforts. 

All the anthracite companies are finding it a difficult 
matter to get the men to take the needed precaution with 
slight wounds. They resent the loss of time for what 
seems to them a trifling injury, but records show that 
it is a good practice to keep these men idle in order to 
safeguard them from infection. When seriously injured 
they must accept the needed care, but will disregard it 
in minor injuries if left to their own devices. 


More Use for First-Aid Than 
for Safety-First 


By PENNSYLVANIA READER 


Pete was a wild, careless, reckless fellow, but physically 
he was not anyway near a man. The mine foreman put 
him on as an extra brakeman. He was small and active, 
therefore he made good so far as making-up his trip was 
concerned. He was saucy to the workmen, often threat- 
ening to knock their heads of with a rock or club. 

Many times he would not put on enough brakes to 
hold the trip in descending grades, and then he would 
swear at the motorman. But he stayed on the job long 
enough to get a motor to run, and that seemed to be the 
height of his ambition. It was not safe to be anywhere 
near him, for often he would come onto the side track 
with full power on his motor. At such times the side 
track was full of miners, with tools, dinner buckets and 
powder. He never gave his brakeman a chance; there 
was no limit to his speed. 


Once his motor left the rails with a loaded trip behind 
it, struck and knocked out some timbers, but somehow 
he escaped without being injured. A short while later 
he was coming out of this same entry and his motor left 
the rails when he hit the switch on the main entry, strik- 
ing the rib, which was solid coal. 

The motor was almost buried with coal from the loaded 
cars behind, but again he was not hurt. The trip stopped 
so suddenly that the cars were buckled and twisted in 
every way. Some of them were left standing on their 
ends against the roof. This time his helper was caught 
between the cars and had one of his legs terribly lacer- 
ated, and it required great skill on the part of the doctor 
to save the limb. 

A couple of weeks later a workman switched an 
empty car off the main entry to let another motor 
pass, and not knowing which motor would come first, 
he waited. Pete, our wild driver, was first out, with 
only his motor. The workman flagged him, but he made 
no effort to stop, struck the car and knocked it out on 
the main haulway and started to swear about the car 
being in his road. 

He is still running a motor. Why? Because the 
boss says he can haul more coal than any other motorman 
he has. But let it be known that this company has 
a great deal more use for first-aid than it has for safety- 
first. 


& 





STONEGA HOSPITAL OF THE STONEGA COAL AND COKE 
CO., OPERATING IN WISE COUNTY, VA. 
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Success in Mine Management 


Letter No. 3—Speaking of success in the practical 
operation of a mine, I want to describe the manner in 
which a certain mine foreman handled a bad situation 
successfully and with little outlay, after the company 
had expended a considerable sum in various attempts 
to overcome the difficulty, at the suggestion of mine 
inspectors who visited the mine. 

This mine was worked on the panel system, but venti- 
lated by a continuous current extending from the force 
fan or blower on the east to the exhaust fan on the 
west. The panels were each 1,200 ft. long and 500 ft. 
wide. ‘The mine was opened by driving the main entries 
due north and cross-entries were driven to the east and 
west of the main entries. The cross-entries had been 
worked out from the sixth east to the twelfth east in the 
first panel, and a second north entry had been driven 
beyond this panel and parallel to the main north. 

It was this abandoned area lying between the sixth 
and twelfth east and the main and second north entries 
that gave all the trouble. The pressure of the blower 
fan on the east was so strong that the blackdamp from 
this abandoned section was forced out onto the main 
north entry to such an extent that it was impossible to 
keep a light on that entry, which was traveled by the 
men going in and out of the mine. 

After other schemes had failed, as previously stated, 
the mine foreman got busy on a scheme of his own. He 
examined carefully and found where the blackdamp es- 
caped in largest volume on the main north entry. Then 
he went into the second north and bratticed up all the 
openings leading to the abandoned section on that entry. 
Having done this, he next closed all the openings to 
that section on the main north, except the one just men- 
tioned, where most of the blackdamp came out. In that 
opening he built a tight brattice or stopping, in which 
he inserted a 12-in. pipe, which he carried across the 
haulage road and into the main return entry. By this 
means the blackdamp was carried over the main haulage 
road and thus conducted out of the mine. The entire 
operation cost only one shift for two timbermen and was 
a complete success. 

& 


Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No. 1—I was greatly interested in the letter 
of Joseph A. Greaves, Coal Age, May 6, p. 815, in regard 
to detecting gas by smell. I got my first experience in 
this line while working as mine examiner at Westleigh, 
Lancashire, England. 

I recall one place in particular that gave off a large 
amount of gas. It was located on the main heading. 
It was a common thing for me to remark to the dayboss, 
“Well, Bob, how is that place today?” and he would an- 
swer, “It stinks.’ In that way we kept track of the 
amount of gas coming from the place, for it was not the 
same every day. By thrusting our heads into the hole 
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and taking a sniff, we could tell how strong the gas was 
and about how much the place was making. 

I have often heard it said that marsh gas has no 
smell, but whenever I repeated this to miners they have 
laughed at me. I remember one old fellow who an- 
swered me by saying, “Laddie, you have lots to learn 
yet; just put your nose in here and see what you think 
of it.” I did as he said and found a peculiar smell. On 
putting my lamp into the place, I observed that a small 
percentage of gas was present, as indicated by the flame 
cap in the lamp. 

While working here in Indiana I was passing through 
a place in the mine one day when I observed a hole in 
the roof. JI said to the miner who worked there, “Do 
you ever smell gas in here?” He replied, “No. What 
are you taking about? Gas has no smell.” I raised 
my head into the hole and, sure enough, I could detect 
the gas by the smell. I said to the miner, “Put your 
nose up there and tell me what it is like.” He did so, 
and replied, “It does smell kind of funny, don’t it?” I 
replied, “That is marsh gas,” and to prove it to him, I 
got a safety lamp and showed him by the cap on the flame 
that there was gas in the hole. “Well,” he said, “if 
that is marsh gas you can smell it all right.” 

It is a common thing for an old country miner work- 
ing on a longwall face to say to his mate, “Watch and 
don’t go by here, I can smell some gas up there and it 
is pretty strong.” Now I want to ask, If it isn’t gas that 
we smell at such times, what is it? J have smelled it so 
often and proved the presence of the gas by the lamp 
that I am curious to know if marsh gas has not a smell 
peculiar to itself. JacoB RILEy. 

Universal, Ind. 





Letter No. 2—Referring to the inquiry, Coal Age, 
May 6, p. 815, I notice that readers are invited to give 
their experience in respect to the detection of gas by 
smell in mines. In my early experience in coal mining 
I was taught to do this by my father when working in 
the fiery mines at Nos. 1 and 2, Drocourt Co., Pas-de- 
Calais, France. 

These mines were so gassy that no one under 18 years 
of age was allowed to work at the face, this being the 
first requirement, and one must also understand the use 
of the safety lamp. While the universal practice of 
the miners was to determine the presence of gas by the 
sense of smell, the safety lamp was always employed to 
ascertain the approximate level of the gas at the roof, 
but care was necessary not to raise the lamp too high 
into the gas to avoid its being extinguished should more 
gas be present than was supposed. 

The lamp used in the mines mentioned was the Belgian 
bonneted Mueseler lamp, which was easily extinguished 
in a high percentage of gas. Lamps when extinguished 
could only be relighted by the lampman stationed in a 
shanty at the shaft bottom. It will be readily seen that 
every miner would exercise great care in handling his 
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lamp, in order to avoid the necessity of making the trip 
to the shaft bottom to have it relighted if extinguished. 

It was the duty of my father and myself to erect 
brattice cloth to deflect the air and sweep out any gas 
that tended to accumulate in the working places and 
throughout the mine. This work had to be done not 
only before the men entered the mine, but also during 
the day while the men were at work. The regulations 
in this respect were very strict, for if the mine foreman 
or one of his assistants should find too high a percentage 
of gas in a working place, the miner was fined one franc 
(20c.). The same fine was imposed for bad or improper 
timbering of a place. “Safety first’? was practiced in 
those mines. Everyone had to serve an apprenticeship 
of from three to five years under a competent miner 
before he was qualified to mine coal by himself, and every 
man in the mine was taught to detect gas by the smell. 
As previously stated, the diffusion of gas throughout the 
mine was very great. There were four seams being 
worked at the same time. 

Later I was employed for a while in the afternoon 
shift, in a remote entry, my duty being to take down 
the top to make height on the road and to stow the waste 
on both sides of the track so as to support the roof. 
The seam was 80 cm. (32 in.) high, and enough top 
had to be taken down to make the headway 1 m. 70 cm. 
(67 in.). The miners left the working face at 1:30 
e’clock, and as I did not reach the place until 3: 30, 
two hours later, much gas had always accumulated, and 
my first duty was to sweep the gas from the place so 
that I could work. Before taking down any top, I would 
have to set props on each side and cut out such timbers 
as were in line with the road. 

This work had to be done with great care and as the 
condition of the roof would permit. Often forepoling 
was necessary when taking down the top, some of which 
had to be wedged down. While thus engaged my move- 
ments back and forth would prevent the accumulation of 
gas, but when setting a crossbar over a prop cut to the 
right length, I had often to stand with my head in the 
gas. At times I would have to drop the timbers and 
throw myself on the floor for a while until I had recovered 
from the effects of the gas. This would not have occurred 
had I always taken the precaution to sweep the gas away 
before attempting to set the timbers, but in my hurry 
I frequently omitted to do this. 

At another time, when working in No. 1 mine, at 
D’Ostricourt, Pas-de-Calais, I was not able to smell the 
gas, which was said to be “blanc gaz,” white gas. The 
rules were so strict that I never heard of a single case 
of suffocation by gas resulting in death. Only competent, 
qualified men were taken for work in the mine. In this 
country I have not found anything to compare with 
the safety regulations in the French mines, in respect 
to the qualification of miners. 

Linton, Ind. PHILEMON WATTIAUX. 


2 
The Efficient Firelboss 


Letter No. 7—The fireboss in a mine certainly holds 
a unique and peculiar position, and I believe, with “Old 
Fireboss,” Coal Age, Apr. 29, p. 768, that much good 
will come from a discussion of the qualities that go to 
make up an efficient fireboss. I have read the letters 
thus far written with much interest. 
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My observation leads me to believe that the fireboss, 
in general, is considered a necessary nuisance by miners 
and operators alike. In a few cases the state legislature 
is blamed for having imposed the law requiring the 
employment of a fireboss in coal mines, For this reason, 
in addition to possessing the qualities and abilities that 
have already been mentioned, a fireboss must have an 
iron will that cannot be shaken. He must be a man 
that cannot be intimidated or forced to do what his 
judgment does not approve. 

I recall an instance that shows the need of this quality 
in a fireboss. A miner whose place was reported as 
being unsafe for work demanded that the fireboss give 
him his check and allow him to pass in at once. On 
being refused, he would not listen to argument or reason 
and threatened to whip the man if he did not give him 
his check and let him go to his work. Had permission 
been granted, it is easy to imagine what disaster might 
have resulted. 


Position oF FireBoss LigHtLy EsTEEMED 


Speaking of the relative responsibilities of mine fore- 
men and firebosses, I believe that the position of fireboss 
should call for an age limit higher than that required 
for the position of mine foreman. I notice that there 
is a difference in the age requirements specified in mining 
laws of different states, although in many cases no 
mention is made of the age requirement. It would 
seem that too little attention has been given to this 
matter. While many companies would refuse to hire a 
young man to act as mine foreman in their mines, they 
would not hesitate to employ such a man for the duties 
of fireboss. 

I agree with what “Old Fireboss” has said in regard 
to this official as being “the smallest paid man in the 
mine.” Too often we observe a new fireboss installed 
in a mine every few weeks, because it is found that a 
man can make more money and have less responsibility 
on his shoulders by driving a mule or laying tracks, or 
digging coal as a miner. In my opinion, there are few 
mines where the fireboss is paid an adequate sum for 
the work he is forced to perform in order to fulfill his 
obligations to the state and the miners in his charge. 
A man who does not intend to stay long in the position 
of fireboss may often slight his work and make the 
rounds of a large territory, while a more conscientious 
man finds that he cannot complete his examination of 
the same section in the time allotted him, and as a 
result he is discharged, although the man last named 
is the more efficient fireboss. 

One of the severest tests of the fireboss comes in a 
mine short of working places. If the fireboss marks 
out any of these places, the output falls below the 
requirement. The position of the fireboss is then a hard 
one, and in many cases he must sacrifice his judgment 
and yield to the demands of the foreman or lose his 
position, to say nothing of the opposition he meets from 
the miners who are kept from their work by reason of 
the unsafe condition of their working places. 

A curious and annoying incident occurred in one of 
the mines in Illinois, where a fireboss was accused by 
the mine foreman of not doing his duty. The foreman 
claimed that the fireboss marked out places he had not 
examined, because when the bratticemen reached the 
places indicated by the fireboss they could find no gas 
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accumulated. In my opinion, the movement of the cars 
and the men, when the mine started to run, caused the 
diffusion of the gas, which quickly disappeared. However, 
the foreman did not accept this conclusion and changed 
the unlucky fireboss to another section, giving this one 
to one of his old “true boys.” Later, when the same 
thing occurred again, he was convinced of his error. 

Replying to the question of “Old Fireboss” as to 
whether it could be considered “safe to go into a place 
generating gas 9 hr. after the fireboss has made his 
examination,” I would say, No. The place may have 


been safe when examined, but become very unsafe by the- 


time the men go to work. The mining law should 
require that all such examinations of working places 
must be made within 3 hr. of the time the men go to 
work. Such things are very often permitted, however, 
until a great disaster occurs, when a new rule is at once 
adopted. 

I want to urge, in closing, that operators and miners 
both should be more considerate of the difficulties and 
perplexities of the fireboss. They should know that a 
careful man is worthy of their respect and confidence, 
and will make his own pay many times over if he is 
given a chance. I believe that this discussion will throw 
much light on a matter that has received thus far too 
little attention. OsTEL BULLOCK. 

Cleaton, Ky. 


The Mimer and Safety First 


Letter No. 11—The subject of the Foreword and also 
that of Inspector Nicholas Evans’ article in Coal Age, 
Apr. 22, p. 707, is of such vital importance in the re- 
duction of serious and fatal accidents in and around 
coal mines that it cannot be too strongly emphasized nor 
given too much consideration by mine operators, inspec- 
tors and mine officials. 

To those who are acquainted with coal-mining opera- 
tions as they were conducted thirty or thirty-five years 
ago, the present methods present a very striking contrast 
with respect to the manner in which life and property are 
safeguarded. Statistics, however, do not present such a 
proportionate reduction in accidents as these improved 
methods would seem to warrant. To what cause this dis- 
parity is due may not be difficult to ascertain. Formerly 
a mining operation, however large, was looked after by 
the foreman alone, and it was an unusual occurrence 
and one of great moment that would necessitate his pres- 
ence in the mine more frequently than once a month at 
the time he measured up the yardage. 

Such a condition of affairs required greater proficiency 
and experience on the part of the miner who was his own 
guardian. The men who dug coal at that time were 
largely of the Anglo-Saxon race, and their proficiency in 
mining was the result of an experience that began as soon 
as they were able to carry a dinner bucket and follow 
their fathers to the mine. Each individual was under the 
instructions of either a parent, an older brother or a 
personal friend until he was sufficiently adept to take 
charge of a place himself. Thus, necessity was practi- 
cally the mother of experience. 

Under these conditions, each miner became so well ac- 
quainted with the hazardous nature of his occupation and 
the cause of the most frequent and common accidents in 
mines that he fully realized the necessity of exercising, 
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if not eternal vigilance, at least such a degree of it as 
would safeguard his own life and that of others. 

The present class of coal miners do not possess these 
qualities to the same extent and hence arises the neces- 
ity of surrounding them with legal restrictions and safe- 
guards and constant supervision. With the enlargement 
of the coal-mining industry such precautions have be- 
come increasingly imperative through the introduction 
of modern devices and machinery. While it may be 
claimed that these innovations have increased the dangers 
incident to coal mining under the old system, from per- 
sonal experience I am convinced that the larger number 
of accidents in coal mining today are the result of care- 
lessness and recklessness on the part of employees more 
than of their ignorance because of a lack of needed in- 
struction and proper supervision of the work by mine 
officials. 

Persons not actually engaged in the mining of coal or 
the supervision of mining work cannot fully appreciate 
the difficulties encountered in the proper care and hand- 
ling of this class of workmen. Instructions as to the 
proper precautions to be taken with reference to safety, 
even when given through an interpreter, are for the most 
part regarded only as one means by which imposition is 
practiced on the miner. 

The only plausible reason that I would be inclined to 
give to account for the prevalence of such an opinion is 
the inability of many miners to comprehend that the 
measures taken are for their personal, physical well-being 
and are not the result of any desire of their employers 
or of the mine officials for increased financial profits at 
the miner’s expense. If by any means the fact could be 
brought home to the miners in a formidable and emphatic 
manner and made clear to their comprehension that safety 
laws are enacted for their welfare and that the proper 
observance of those laws is necessary to prevent injury and 
possible loss of life, the result would be a great reduction 
in accidents. 


Miners Lack SENSE OF PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The present-day coal miner, of whatever nationality 
he may be, knows well that his employer must exercise a 
certain degree of supervision over him and his work and 
will be held legally and financially responsible for any 
accident that may occur to him during his hours of em- 
ployment. 

The knowledge of this provision in the law, instead of 
emphasizing the dangers to which the miner is subject and 
against which he should take proper precautions, induces 
a more reckless evasion of rules and disobedience of in- 
structions. In common life, ignorance of the law is not 
accepted as an excuse for its violation, and few will deny 
that such a plea if accepted destroys a miner’s sense of 
personal responsibility and makes neither a safe miner 
nor a safe mine: Since such conditions exist, however, 
the best way to impress the idea of personal responsibility 
on each and every mine worker is, as suggested by Mr. 
Evans, “discipline” in the mine. 

Here the question arises, What form of discipline will 
be effectual ina mine? Moral suasion, reprimanding and 
the loss of time have all been tried as a means of estab- 
lishing discipline, but none of them has proved effective. 
The first two have, practically, no effect whatever, and 
the last is not even regarded by the average miner as a 
monetary loss but more in the light of an additional holi- 
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day, and can never be made effective unless extended over 
a longer period of time, the loss of which would be 
equally as detrimental to the employer as to the employee. 
The most sensitive point in the composition of the modern 
coal miner is his pocketbook, and the best way of reach- 
ing his intelligence and commanding his compliance 
with rules and instructions is to make him suffer a direct 
monetary loss. This may be a crude method of enforcing 
compliance with laws or safeguarding life and property; 
but under the given conditions it is the only method that 
appeals to a thoroughly material understanding. 


Mine Orriciats Lack Powrr To PROSECUTE 


The suggestion that assistant foremen should be men 
who have had practical experience at the working face is 
an excellent one, and the same requirement should be 
made of all mine officials. The hearty codperation of 
mine inspectors would greatly help to bring this condi- 
tion into operation. It strikes me forcibly that the efforts 
of assistant foremen could be made more effective in 
maintaining discipline if their status in the enforcement 
of the mine laws were more definitely specified and they 
were allowed a greater freedom of action in the exercise 
of that power. 

I would suggest that for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining discipline with respect to the proper 
observance of mine laws and regulations, every mine 
official and assistant should be empowered to prosecute 
violators, before the nearest Justice of the Peace or other 
tribunal, and that the expense of such prosecution should 
be borne in the same manner as it now is in the case of 
such proceedings by mine inspectors. Such a method as 
this may not result in making a safe miner, for some- 
thing besides compulsion and blind obedience is necessary 
to produce results, but it will most certainly cause a great 
reduction of accidents from carelessness and recklessness. 
, Penn. A. M. Inzr. 








Letter No. 12—According to the report of James H. 
Roderick, Chief of the Department of Mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, greater safety is provided by large companies, who 
are well able to safeguard the lives of their employees 
in a more thorough manner than is possible in small 
operations. 

While it is quite readily admitted that large companies 
can protect the lives of their employees better than com- 
panies operating on a smaller scale, I would like to ask, 
Do they do it? I acknowledge that some of the larger 
companies operating in the anthracite field have special- 
ized in safety appliances and equipment. On the other 
hand, at many of the small mines is still to be found the 
old medicine chest, and investigation will show that 
98 per cent. of the men in the mine could not put a 
roller bandage on a mule’s tail. Only a few months ago 
I saw a man with a sprained ankle attempting to in- 
struct a driver boss how to bandage his foot, and the 
result was a doubtful success. 

All mine foremen and officials, as well as every mine 
worker, should understand the main principles of first- 
aid work and be ready when the call comes, as it may 
any day in the mine, to render the assistance needed. 
Many an injured man has died before aid could reach 
him because his fellow workman lacked this knowledge. 

Since the passage of the new Compensation Law in 
this state, all we hear is “safety first.” But what good 
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does it do to raise the ery, “safety first!’ when safety 
is the last thing in the thoughts of the foreman as he 
rushes about the mine bent on getting out the coal at 
all hazards? The foreman and his assistants must set 
the pace if they expect the men working in the mine 
to follow their instructions. 

As an illustration of this need I will cite an incident 
that happened only three weeks ago at a certain mine. 
One of the assistant foremen, on his way out of the 
mine for dinner, rode up the plane on a loaded trip, in- 
stead of walking up the manway. He had a large brass 
lamp he was carrying to the surface. Following his ex- 
ample, a tracklayer and his helper, carrying their tools, 
which weighed some 75 lb. altogether, rode the same trip. 
Arriving at the surface, they were hailed to the mine 
foreman, who immediately suspended them until further 
notice. 

The safety-first rules in mining are numerous, but I 
wish to mention briefly two or three points and impress 
their importance on every mine worker. First, when a 
foreman or one of his assistants, or a fellow-workman, 
is explaining something to a foreigner, or giving instruc- 
tions in respect to safety, don’t speak to him in broken 
English, but use plain United States, and if he does not 
understand and asks again, don’t curse him and call him 
a “bonehead” or a “numskull,” but treat him kindly and 
patiently. Tell him again more carefully and some day 
he will thank you for it. 


PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY FOR MINE SAFETY 


It ought not to be necessary to caution a mine foreman 
or any mine official against walking into a section of the 
mine where only locked safety lamps are permitted and 
matches are forbidden, without complying with these 
regulations strictly. The remark is often made that a 
spark will not ignite firedamp, and it has happened that 
a foreman in his rounds, having a locked safety lamp 
hanging at his belt, has entered such a section with a 
lighted pipe in his mouth. Such incidents may be the 
hidden cause of many mysterious explosions that have 
from time to time taken place in mines and which could 
not be satisfactorily explained. 

When passing through a door see that it slams 
to behind you. A piece of coal carelessly kicked aside 
may prevent the door from closing tight. A door found 
standing open should call for immediate investigation as 
to its cause, unless the foreman’s mark shows that it is 
to remain open. The door should not be closed, how- 
ever, before ascertaining if the conditions are safe. The 
men at work in those entries in which the circulation is 
controlled by the door and where the air current has been 
temporarily short-circuited by its standing open should 
be notified at once before closing the door. These precau- 
tions may save the life of a work fellow and possibly pre- 
vent an explosion in the mine. 

In closing, I want to say a word to the miner who is 
prone when he finds a bad joint in the road, or some 
other unsafe thing that he could remedy in a few min- 
utes, to pass it by and leave it for the man appointed for 
that work. It may cost a little extra effort, but may save 
the life of a fellow-worker, a driver or a triprunner. It 
is the plain duty of every man working in a mine to do 
what he can to avoid and remove these chances of acci- 
dent to his fellows and make the mine safe for work. 

Plymouth, Penn. A. MINER. 
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Air or Water Blast in Mines 


Kindly advise if there is any record of an air or water 
blast having sufficient force to destroy a mine dam built 
to withstand the head of water possible under given con- 
ditions. It is sometimes claimed that, as water accumu- 
lates behind a dam in a mine, the air entrapped in rise 
workings is compressed until it reaches a pressure that 
causes it to force its way out through the water with a 
rush. Does this rush of air exert any force in the open 
mine workings? Kindly explain the cause and effect of 
such an occurrence in a mine. 

I have in mind a place where the seam dips for a mile 
going into the mine, and is then worked for a mile to the 
rise beyond the dip. In retreating, the pillars are being 
drawn outby from the dip, and the water is left to fill up 
the abandoned workings. Under these conditions, is there 
any danger of a rush of air taking place through the 
water from the rise workings in which it is entrapped? 

Punxsutawney, Penn. FIREBOSS. 

A destructive air or water blast could hardly occur 
under the conditions described in correspondent’s letter. 
Assuming that the water has accumulated in the dip to 
such an extent that a considerable body of air is entrapped 





SECTION OF A FAULTED SEAM OF COAL 


in the old rise workings beyond the dip, as the water rises 
this air is compressed and the air pressure is equal to the 
head of water it sustains, or the difference in water level 
on either side of the dip. This pressure, at the most, 
could not be very great, and the worst that could happen 
would be a slight rush of air and a corresponding agita- 
tion of the water, caused by a possible heavy fall of roof 
in the rise workings. 

What is commonly known as an “air or water blast” in 
mines is clearly illustrated in the accompanying figure, 
which shows a faulted seam of coal that has been worked 
to the rise at /. As shown in the figure, a dam D has 
been constructed a short distance up the pitch from the 
gangway G, and in such a position that the accumulation 
of water from the rise workings at / has entrapped a 
considerable body of air in the space VN. 

As long as everything remained quiet there would be no 
particular danger from this cause; but assuming a fall 
of roof to occur in the rise workings sufficient to agitate 
the water, there is at once set up a strife between the water 
W and the air entrapped in the space S. The air and 
water tend to change places, and the movement of the 
water becoming more violent displaces some air, which at 
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once causes a greater agitation in the body of water 
accumulated above the dip. Billows of water strike the 
dam at D, which is liable to be destroyed by the force 
of the impact. 

Dried,Powdered Lignite as Fuel 


Can you give me any information in regard to an ar- 
rangement that I understand is being thought out in 
connection with dried, powdered lignite, for use in rail- 
way locomotives, or state where I can secure such infor- 
mation ? W. J. Morton. 

Tofield, Alta., Canada. 





As is well known the chief difficulty experienced in 
the burning of lignite arises from the large percentage of 
moisture content, which reduces the temperature of com- 
bustion and the heat value of the coal, or B.t.u. per pound 
of fuel burned. It is possible, however, to eliminate a 
large proportion of this moisture in the process of drying 
the coal, and the fuel value of the dried product is there- 
by greatly improved. 

President D. C. Buell of the Union Pacific R.R., in 
his annual address, before the International Railway Fuel. 
Association in Chicago, May 15, 1916, spoke at consid- 
erable length on the rapid progress made in the burning 
of powdered coal on locomotives and in power plants. 
He stated that the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. is now 
operating regularly, between Chicago and Milwaukee, a 
passenger locomotive burning powdered fuel. Tests made 
with dried powdered lignite on this locomotive showed 
that this grade of fuel can be used with great advantage 
on roads operating in the Northwest and other lignite 
fields where the cost of bituminous coal is high. 

The burning of powdered coal in furnaces has the ad- 
vantage of increasing the efficiency of the combustion, as a 
larger percentage of the heat value of the coal is devel- 
oped by that means than when the coal is burned in a 
solid form. 'The powdered coal is blown into the furnace 
and burned in suspension in the air, being converted into 
gas. The method maintains a more uniform and higher 
temperature in the furnace, while slightly increasing the 
cost of maintenance, owing to the more rapid deteriora- 
tion of the furnace walls and occasional fusing of the 
grate bars. But these difficulties are now being rapidly 
overcome. 

The patents for the burning of powdered coal were 
originally owned by the American Steel Co., and the 
process was installed in its plant at Lebanon, Penn. 
Later, these patents were purchased, and are now owned 
by the Quigley Furnace and Foundry Co., New York 
City, which has since installed the process with great 
success in numerous large plants. 

Stokers have been used to feed the furnaces of some 
ponderous freight locomotives, thus enabling them to 
perform greater service than was possible with hand firing. 
It is probable, however, that the burning of powdered coal 
will soon become general locomotive practice. 
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Mine Examiners’ Examimation, 
Springfield, I11., Jam. 10, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—What are the duties of a mine examiner ? 

Ans.—The duties of a mine examiner (fireboss) in IIli- 
nois, as given in Section 21 of the Coal Mining Laws of 
that state, are as follows: 1. To examine the under- 
ground workings of the mine within 12 hr. preceding 
every day upon which the mine is to be operated. 2. To 
carry a safety lamp in proper order and condition and a 
rod or bar for sounding the roof. 3. To see that the air 
current is traveling in its proper course and sufficient vol- 
ume, and to measure the air passing in the last crosscut 
of each pair of entries, or the last room of each division 
in a longwall mine, and to note these measurements in a 
book kept for that purpose. 4. To inspect all places 
where men are required to pass or to work, noting dan- 
gerous roof or accumulations of gas or other obstructions 
in rooms and airways, and to examine the edges and 
accessible parts of recent falls and old gobs and _air- 
courses. 5. To mark on the walls of each place, not on 
the face of the coal, the date of visit. 6. To place a con- 
spicuous danger signal at the entrance of each place 
found to be dangerous, two such danger signals to be 
placed, not less than 20 ft. apart, across the roadway lead- 
ing to a place where gas has been found. 7%. To record 
the results of each examination in a book kept for that 
purpose, before permitting the men to enter the mine in 
the morning. 8. To take possession of all entrance checks 
of men whose working places have been found to be dan- 
gerous, giving these to the mine manager (foreman) be- 
fore the men go into the mine in the morning. 

Ques.—W hat pressure, in inches of water gage, will be 
required to overcome the friction per square foot of the 
rubbing surface of an airway 8 ft. high, 14 ft. wide and 
5,790 ft. long, the velocity of the air being 1 ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—This question is poorly worded and does not 
express what is probably intended to be asked. The 
pressure required to overcome the friction per square 
foot of rubbing surface, for a velocity of 1 ft. per min. in 
the airway, is the well-known unit of resistance or so- 
called “coefficient of friction,” namely, 0.0000000217 
(Atkinson) ; 0.00000001 (Fairley). The Atkinson co- 
efficient has now been abbreviated to 0.00000002. These 
coefficients all express the pressure, in pounds, per square 
foot of rubbing surface, per unit velocity. It would be 
impracticable to express this in inches of water gage, as 
the result would be too small to read on a water gage. 

The question probably intends to ask, What water gage 
will be required to produce a velocity of 1,000 ft. per 
min. in an airway 8x14 ft., 5,790 ft. long? The answer 
to this question is found as follows: 
__ 0.00000002 & 2(8 + 14)5,790 X 1,000? 
< 5.2(8 X 14) 

Ques.—An airway is 7 ft. high and 8 ft. wide, and the 
rubbing surface per square foot of section is equal to the 
number 2,684. What is the length of the airway? 





w.g. = 8.75 in. 


Ans.—The sectional area of the airway isa = 7% X 8 = 
56 sq.ft., and its perimeter, o = 2(7 + 8) = 30 ft. 
Then, since the rubbing surface is expressed by the for- 
mula s = lo, the rubbing surface per sectional area is 


ee o oregi 


a a 
Hence for the length of this airway we have 
a 2,684 56 : 
1 = 2,684 (*) = 30 = 5,010 ft. 

Ques—If a circulation of 120,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min. is obtained with 112 hp., what power will be re- 
quired if the quantity be reduced to 100,000 cu.ft. per 
min. ? 

Ans.—In any circulation the power on the air varies as 
the cube of the quantity of air circulated. In other 
words, the power ratio is equal to the cube of the quantity 
ratio. Hence, calling the required horsepower z, we have, 
in this case, 

w 100.000\ 3 HNP 125 
tee, Gear q (7) ~ 216 
Lal 2b 
pc =) ot xed Hseaaa 
216 

Ques.—Why are some safety lamps more sensitive than 
others? ; 

Ans.—The sensitiveness of a lamp to gas is determined 
largely by its type or form of construction with respect to 
the admission of air at points above or below the flame. 
When the air is admitted below the flame, the circula- 
tion within the lamp is all upward, which increases both 
its illuminating power and degree of sensitiveness to gas. 
When the air is admitted to the combustion chamber 
above the flame, the resulting descending and ascending 
currents conflict, causing the flame to smoke and altering 
the gaseous condition within the lamp, thereby rendering 
it less sensitive to gas. Also, the oil burned in the lamp, 
whether a volatile or a nonvolatile oil, and its degree of 
purity affect the sensitiveness of the lamp to a marked 
degree. A bonneted lamp is always less sensitive to gas 
than an unbonneted lamp. The large gauze area of the 
Davy lamp renders it more sensitive to gas than any other 
type of lamp burning a nonvolatile oil. Lamps burning 
alcohol or hydrogen gas are extremely sensitive to gas, but 
possess the disadvantage of being easily extinguished in a 
body of strong gas. 

Ques.—What are the principal gases liberated when a 
charge of black powder is exploded? 

Ans.—The constituents of black powder are potassium 
nitrate, carbon and sulphur. In the cheaper powders, 
potassium nitrate is replaced by sodium nitrate. When 
powder burns, the oxygen in the nitrate combines with 
the carbon to produce varying amounts of carbon dioxide 
and carbon monoxide, and these with the nitrogen set 
free form the principal gases of the combustion, while the 
potassium or sodium of the nitrate unites with the sul- 
phur to form a sulphide and some carbonate and sulphate 
of these bases are formed, while some free sulphur re- 
mains unburned. 








64.8 hp. 
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Freight tariffs of the Chicago Great Western railroad pro- 
posing increased rates on bituminous coal to Red Wing, Minn., 
have been suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
until Sept. 17 next. The increases were proposed to take effect 
May 20, but the Commission has suspended them pending an 
investigation into their reasonableness. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has dismissed the 
complaint of the Pocahontas Coke Co., Inc., of Bluefield, W. 
Va., against the Norfolk & Western and other railroads. It 
was pointed out in this case that charges are based on rates 
for the transportation of a carload of coke from Pocahontas, 
Va., to Greensboro, N. C., reconsigned thence to Greenville, 
Ss. C. The commission held that the charge was not unrea- 
sonable. 

Advances in the rates on bituminous coal in carloads from 
mines on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. in 
Illinois to stations on the Missouri Pacific Ry. in Missouri 
have been declared reasonable in a decision recently issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The old rates range 
from 87c. to $1 per ton, whereas the new rates approved by the 
Commission range from 90c. to $1.20. The higher rates will 
take effect July 1 next. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Attorney General’s Department has informed the 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, that corpor- 
ations entitled to carry their own insurance need not file 
bonds with the board or the state treasurer, if the statement 
of finances is satisfactory to the board. One corporation sent 
a bond for $15,000 to the board as an evidence of its promise 
to carry its own insurance. The bond was taken to the state 
treasurer, who refused to accept it and be held responsible 
for its keeping. The case was then taken to the Attorney 
General's Department for an opinion. The bond will be re- 
turned to the corporation. 

The compensation board ruled on May 20, that coal mining 
is a continuous and not a seasonal employment under the 
meaning of the Compensation Act. _ 

Considerable protest is being heard to the plans of the 
chairman of the Compensation Board to have certain changes 
made in the Compensation Act during the 1917 session. It 
is argued that the act should have a fair trial such as has 
been given the 1911 bituminous code and the school code. 

The part which medical men should take in discussion of 
questions arising out of the administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and proposed bills for health insurance, 
which will likely occupy some attention in the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, formed a theme at the hygiene 
conference held at the Capitol during the past week, under 
the auspices of the state. 

One of the matters discussed was what the medical men 
should do in regard to determining major and minor oper- 
ations under the compensation law, and how they could as- 
sist the officials charged with the administration of the 
act. 

The act stipulates that the maximum remuneration for a 
physician performing a minor operation shall be $25 and for 
a major operation the maximum charge may be $75. So far 
they seem to be all ‘major operations.” A committee of sur- 
geons has been appointed to draw up a report on this question. 

It was also announced at the meeting that a clinic for 
the study of diseases and accidents exclusively is to be es- 
tablished by the codperative effort of Dr. Alfred Stengel, 
professor of medicine, University of Pennsylvania and state 
Officials, and has brought much commendation. 

The studies and clinics will attract physicians and sur- 
geons, interested in the treatment of industrial accidents. 
The findings of the clinic and its investigations will have a 
direct relation to workmen’s compensation as already the 
board has been called upon to decide whether some afflicted 
workers have been injured in their employment within the 
meaning of the act or whether they are suffering from dis- 
eases or infections not subject to compensation. Studies will 
be made to determine the effects of coal dust on mine work- 
ers. 


Hazleton—Finding it no longer profitable to mine coal 
through its No. 2 shaft at Yorktown colliery the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. has abandoned that section of the mine. 


Wilkes-Barre—Three men were severely burned recently 
by an explosion in the Loomis colliery. So far the officials 
have been unable to determine whether the explosion was 
due to gas or powder. 

The bodies of four men buried since Mar. 9 by an explo- 
sion of gas in the Hollenback colliery have recently bee1 
recovered. The mine in this section caught fire at the time 
and was flooded to prevent a disaster. The body of another 
miner has not as yet been found, although he was known 
to have been with the others at the time of the explosion. 


Mahanoy City—The police have ordered 27 families out of 
their homes at Maizeville in the vicinity of the Stanton col- 
liery, on account of the danger of sinking into the mine. Al- 
ready three houses with all their furnishings have been 
swallowed up, while the Greek Catholic Church and several 
schools are in danger of being engulfed. 


Determined to prevent contract miners from cutting and 
mining coal on idle days, union pickets were out in force 
on May 20 stopping miners and laborers from going to work, 
forcing them off all trolley cars, motor-trucks and other con- 
veyances. In some sections there was intense excitement 
when the women and boys joined the union pickets, and 
stoned and pelted the workers, forcing them to return home. 


Mayfield—Joseph Chublin, 5 years old, was engulfed and 
buried alive together with his pet goat, while at play by 
the sudden cave-in of the old workings of the Stanton col-- 
liery on May 16. During the night the cave-in extended, 
carrying houses occupied by three foreign families into the 
breach. The occupants escaped with their lives, but had 
little time to save much. The widowed mother of the 
Chublin boy lived in one of the houses. 


Shamokin—The Susquehanna Coal Co.’s Cameron colliery 
was tied up, when 1,000 miners struck because the company 
discharged 30 men, who quit work, after working less than 
8 hours. The company insists that, according to the new 
agreement employees must work the full 8 hours. 


Pottsville—The case of the Dodson Coal Co., which sued 
Warren and Frederick Delano for $200,000 damages, was de- 
cided adversely to the plaintiff, on May 18, by Judge Bechtel. 
The suit has been pending for years and is the result of the 
decision of the Supreme Court ordering that a barrier pillar 
of 300 ft. be maintained between the Morea colliery, oper- 
ated by the Dodson Coal Co. and the Mill Creek colliery, ad- 
joining because of a large subterranean lake, which would 
endanger the lives of miners if the pillar was weakened. 
The Dodson company blames the Delanos for the accumula- 
tion of the water. 


Pittston—The annual examination of candidates for cer- 
tificates as mine foremen and assistant mine foremen in the 
Highth and Ninth anthracite inspection districts will be held 
on June 6 and 7 at the Pittston Y..M..GeA: 

Hight-hundred employees at the Henry and Wyoming 
shafts, Prospect colliery, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., were recent- 
ly thrown idle by the strike of driver boys over the institu- 
tion of the 8-hr. day. The boys returned to work, pend- 
ing disposition of their grievance. 


Seventy thousand dollars was paid to the employees of 
the southern division of the Pennsylvania and the Hillside 
Coal and Iron Co. (Pittston and its vicinity) on May 20, rep- 
resenting the application of the wage increases granted by the 
new agreement to the earnings of the men for the month of 
April. 

Officials of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. have announced 
a change in the half-hour period allowed mine workers for 
luncheon from 12 to 1 o’clock. By this arrangement the 
men work four hours before lunch time and four afterward. 
The real reason for the change is to obviate as much as 
possible the desire of the miner to stop once or twice during 
the morning to take a bite of lunch. 
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Tamaqua—After being idle since May 8, the employees of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., voted on Friday even- 
ing of last week to return to work the following Monday. 
The company agreed with them to allow miners to go home at 
any time if they worked in wet, hot, or poorly ventilated 
places, or were sick, and the agreement further allowed them 
to quit earlier than the regular eight-hour day, for other 
causes not specified. This is practically the old working con- 
dition. The drivers will have their mules cleaned and 
harnessed for them by the stablemen in the morning and the 
latter must see to housing the stock at night, the drivers 
must keep their teams out of the barns for the full eight 
hours. The company has difficulty in operating the mines due 
to the large numbers of men who have quit. It is said that 
1,700 men is a conservative estimate of the employees who 
have left. Labor trouble in this valley is not at an end as the 
outside laborers are dissatisfied with their wages, and are 
taking steps to organize a separate union. 


Reading—The Anthracite ,Drifted Coal Co. of this place is 
taking out daily large quantities of drifted coal from dams 
along the Lehigh River. 


Bituminous 


Kelly’s Station—During the electric storm Sunday, May 14, 
the transformers in the plant of the Kittanning Electric 
Light Co. were burned out. As a result the coal mines at 
Glenn, Logansport and Kelly Station will be laid up for more 
than a week pending repairs, about 200 men being idle in the 
meanwhile. 


Scottdale—All bids for the 200 new houses planned for 
the various plants of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. were rejected 
when the bids were opened in the office of Thomas W. Daw- 
son, chief engineer. The houses were to be of six, eight and 
twelve rooms, with modern improvements, representing an 
outlay of about $400,000. Because of the scarcity of labor 
and the high prices of materials, it was decided to postpone 
the construction of the houses for the time being. 


Pittsburgh—The Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co. has ap- 
pealed from the assessment on its property alleging that it 
is too high in comparison with that of other properties and 
that discrimination had been made. 

It is reported that 50,000 miners of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict went on strike May 23. Every mine is closed down. 
The recent wage agreement signed by officials represent- 
ing the miners, which included a 5 per cent. increase in 
rents and an increase in powder for the men, is the cause 
of the strike. A convention of the miners will be held in 
the Union Labor Temple here. Some of the more radical 
of the miners favor ousting the officials of the union who 
signed the new wage scale. The miners accepted the scale 
as agreed to by the union officials, but the dissatisfaction 
arose after the first pay day. If a new scale is drawn up 
it will not become effective until June 10, and not a mine in 
this district will be working until that time. 


Uniontown—The assets of J..V. Thompson, former presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Uniontown, amount to 
$65,714,305, while his liabilities total $33,178,862, according 
to a report filed on May 19 by the receivers who were 
appointed when the bank was closed in January, 1915. 


Connellsville—The coke trade is normal again, the output 
being 440,000 tons during the week ending May 19. The pro- 
duction and shipments ran even. The car supply was ample, 
but there is still a shortage of labor. Of the 39,000 ovens 
in the two regions approximately 35,000 are in operation. 


Clearfield—The Empire Coal Co. has purchased the Gar- 
man tract of coal lands next to the Empire mines at Barnes- 
boro. The purchase of this property means that the Empire 
mines will be good for another 25 or 30 years and will give 
employment to about 250 men. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wellsburg—The West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. had 
the largest payroll in the history of its mines in Brooke 
County for the week ending May 5. The great need of the 
company at the present time, and has been for months past, 
is more dwelling houses for its employees. While quite a 
number are building, there is still a great shortage of houses, 
not alone for the coal miners but for mechanics and workmen, 


Williamson—The Williamson Coal and Coke Co. willinstall 
another unit of 250 hp. in its power plant. 


Carbon—The Carbon Coal Co. will build a new substation 
at North Carbon to replace the one recently burned. 

Beckley—On Tuesday evening, May 16, the Winding Gulf 
Operators’ Association tendered a banquet to the New River 
operators and to its Beckley friends. W. P. Tams, Jr., presi- 
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dent and general manager of the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., 
acted as toastmaster. 


Bluefield—The Clinchfield Coal Corporation’s Hungarian 
band, which has been at Allentown, Penn., during the winter 
months, is now at Dante, Va., where it will remain during 
the summer. 


Northfork—Fire of unknown origin on May 19 destroyed 
eight houses and two shanties at Northfork Hollow, about 
4 mi. from here. The fire was first discovered in a row of 
houses occupied by miners and owned by the Arlington Coal 
and Coke Co. and later spread to two shanties occupied by 
section hands of the Norfolk & Western Ry. The total loss 
was estimated in the neighborhood of $10,000, partly covered 
by insurance. 


Clarksburg—The prospects are bright for a busy time in 
this region during the next several months. The car supply 
is good and large quantities of coal are being moved with 
little delay. 


VIRGINIA 


Toms Creek—The Toms Creek Hotel, 
ginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co., 


owned by the Vir- 
was destroyed by fire on 
Nothing 
was saved from the building, and many of the guests, most ot 
whom were employees of the coal company, lost heavily. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—J. E. Butler, of Stearns, Ky., was recently 
elected president of the Kentucky Mining Institute at the 
meeting held here, and the following other officers: Vice- 
presidents, K. U. Meguire, Louisville; B. R. Hutchcraft, Lex- 
ington; H. T. Eaton, Straight Creek; H. M. Ernst, Sturgis; C. 
BE. Taylor, Greenville; Wilbur Miller, Cincinnati; R. F. Cole, 
Fleming; H. G. Van Hoose, Majestic; secretary-treasurer, 
Ivan P. Tashof, Lexington; assistant secretary, J. W. Reed, 
Lexington. An increase in the annual dues, to affect only the 
mining men, was voted, while the organization went on 
record as favoring a joint meeting with the West Virginia 
operators and favored Cincinnati as the meeting place. 


Winchester—Following the filing of an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy against it in the Federal Court at Coving- 
ton, the big new plant of the Pearsite Co., at Clay City, Ky., 
has closed down and the 300 or 400 employes laid off. <A 
contractor with a claim on the plant and other creditors took 
the action. It is stated that the company, which makes dye- 
stuffs out of cannel coal, was unable to finance the proposi- 
tion adequately on account of conditions in the English 
money market. Arthur L. Pearse, of London and New York, 
is at the head of the company. 


Candwell—The Noble mine of the New Cambridge Coal 
Mining Co. has placed in operation after an idleness of sev- 
eral months. In all 100 miners are given employment and 
the output is 500 tons daily. 
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W. E. Brownlee, for the past year with the Peabody Coal 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has taken a position with the Moffat 
Coal Co. 


Frank F. Rash, vice-president of the St. Bernard Mining 
Co., Earlington, Ky., was delegate from the Kentucky Manu- 
facturers’ Association to the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


E. B. Graham, secretary of the Hisylvania Coal Co. and a 
number of subsidiary concerns, has resigned. He has been 
succeeded by E. W. Blower, son of J. W. Blower, president and 
treasurer of the companies, 


Miss Margaret McTigue, stenographer of the Boehmer Coal 
Co., won first prize in a contest conducted by the St. Louis 
“Republic” for the most popular stenographer in St. Louis. 
She received 1,763,310 votes. The prize was $200. 


John D. Jones, of Wilkes-Barre, has been appointed min- 
ing engineer in the office of the Luzerne County assessors at 
a salary of $3,000 a year. His employment will be continuous. 
Formerly a board of four engineers, sitting at intervals, made 
the coal assessment. 


H. C. Reynolds, who has been connected with the Detroit 
and Pittsburg Coal Co. for a number of years, has been 
appointed manager of sales for the Superior Colliery Co., with 
headquarters in the main office of the company, Hammond 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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William Weaver, of West Pittston, a fireboss in the Exeter 
colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., while making his 
rounds of the mine early in the morning on May 18 was 
caught under a fall of rock, suffering a fracture of the wrist 
and bruises about the body. Furtunately for Weaver another 
fireboss was close by at the time and succeeded in rescuing 
him. His condition is not critical. 

W. H. Clingerman, president of the United States Coal and 
Coke Co., L. H. Burnett, assistant to the president of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., D. J. Kerr, vice-president of the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie R.R., and also vice-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, together with Dr. O’Neill Sherman, visited 
Bluefield, W. Va., and coal fields in the vicinity on May 17 
and 18 on a general inspection trip of the United States Steel 
properties on the Tug Fork branch. 
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Louis C. Neid, chief auditor of the Maryland division of 
the Consolidated Coal Co., with offices in Frostburg, Md., 
committed suicide in the cellar of his residence at Frostburg 
on May 21. Mr. Neid was 42 yr. old. He had been ill since 
last October when his skull was fractured and he was other- 
wise injured in an automobile accident in which two other 
persons were killed. 


Austin King, chief mine inspector for the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. at Connellsville, Penn., died on May 16. Mr. King had 
been talking to J. C. Munson when he fell to the ground 
unconscious and died before medical aid could reach him. Mr. 
King was one of the best known men in the coke region and 
had a wide circle of friends. He was 65 yr. of age and had 
been with the Frick people for 8 yr. He is survived by four 
daughters and five sons. 
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Clark Car Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Catalog EH9. “Extension 


Side Dump Cars.” Illustrated, 12 pp., 4x9 in. 

The A. & F. Brown Co., 79 Barclay St., New York. Catalog. 
“Power Transmission Machinery.’ Illustrated, 132 pp., 5x8 
in. 

The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. Bulletin No. 102. 
“Single Acting Trunk Plunger Pumps.” Illustrated, 16 pp., 
8x10 in. 

Stow Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Booklet. “Portable Tools 
of Proven Value.” Drills, grinders, ete. Illustrated, 20 pp., 
3%x6 in. 

May-Neison Mfg. Co., 1202 F St., Washington, D. C. Bul- 
letin No. 5. “Rotary High Vacuum Pump.” Illustrated, 12 
pp., 54%x8s¥y% in. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
3ulletin No. 70-C. “Sullivan DR-6 Mounted Water Hammer 
Drill.” Tllustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Form No. 
8026. “Ingersoll-Rogler Class “PRE” Duplex Direct Con- 
nected Blectrically Driven Air Compressors.” Illustrated, 40 
pp., 6x9 in. Form No. 3,312. “Imperial XB Duplex Power 
Driven Air Compressors.” Illustrated, 20 pp., 6x9 in. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 
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Youngstown, Ohio—The new byproduct coke plant, to be 
built by the Carnegie Steel Co., will consist of 210 ovens. 

Wevaco, W. Ca.—The Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. 
is building additional miners’ houses to accommodate an 
increased working force. 

Sharon, W. Va.—The Wyatt Coal Co. has begun the con- 
struction of a large double tipple at this place, where it has 
extensive developments under way. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Gama and Lykens veins of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. are to be connected by a 
jong tunnel, according to plans just completed. 

Beckley, W. Va.—The East Gulf Coal Co. will soon begin 
shipments from a mine on the new Stone Coal branch of 
the Virginian Ry., which is nearly completed to the scene 
of developments. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The H. Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
will build a coke and gas plant here costing $2,000,000. A 
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contract to sell the gas, a byproduct, to the St. Paul Gas Light 
Co. has been closed. 


Charieston, W. Va.—The Main Island Creek Coal Co. has 
recently awarded contracts for the erection of 100 miners’ 
dwelling houses in the Main Island Creek district, where it 
is opening several mines and will shortly ask for bids on 50 
more. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—During the past month 2,852,072 tons of 
bituminous coal have been carried by the Norfolk & Western 
Ry., an increase of 134,565 tons over the month of March, and 
652,121, or 29 per cent., more than the total of 2,200,551 car- 
ried in April, 1915. 

Excelsior, W. Va.—The Excelsior-Pocahontas Coal Co. will 
have 11 American Mine Door Co. doors installed at the 
mines’ shortly. This company already has these doors in- 
stalled at most of its mines; it is claimed they save the 
expense of the trapper. 


Accoville, W. Va.—The three mines of the Avon Coal Co., 
on the Guyan Valley branch of the Chesapeake and Ohio Ry., 
have been purchased by W. E. Deegans, of Mt. Hope, and 
associates, who also own the Cub Fork Coal Co. and the 
Paragon Coal Co. operating in the same field. 


Princeton, W. Va.—Official advices are to the effect that 
vessels are once more plentiful with the Virginian Ry., while 
its Sewalls Point dumpings are increaSing every day. The 
company’s loadings are reported good, and the road’s tracks 
are being cleared for the east with great dispatch. Up to the 
present May shows a big increase over April shipments. 











Harrisburg, Penn.—The Public Service Commission has 
postponed the hearing of the complaint of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Operators’ Association against the Pennsylvania R.R. 
and other carriers, set for Pittsburgh on May 81, to Harris- 
burg, June 7. The complaint relates to freight charges to 
Philadelphia, Erie, York and Harrisburg. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Cameron Coal Co. was recently or- 
sanized at Kansas City with a capital of $30,000, all of 
which has been paid in. The incorporators are J. S. Rowland, 
Thomas Bowen, and W. R. Green. The purpose of the or- 
canization is to deal in coal-bearing lands, operate coal 
mines and sell coal wholesale and retail. 


Columbus, Ohio—The special conventions committee of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association met at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, last week to arrange for the annual meeting of the 
organization, which will be held at that place in August. 
The program, both for the business session and entertain- 
ment, will be announced in the near future. 

‘Williamson, W. Va.—It is understood that the United 
Thacker Coal Co. has been making extensive surveys on its 
properties in Mingo and Logan Counties, W. Va., for the pur- 
pose of making leases thereon. The company has 50,000 to 
60,000 acres which is claimed by experts to be a fine byproduct 
coal, rich in gas and low in sulphur and ash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Continental Coal Corporation, 
which has its general offices at Chattanooga, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in the Federal Court of that city. It is 
similar to the petition recently filed at Louisville, the mines 
of the company being in Kentucky. Liabilities are nearly $3,- 
000,000, while book assets are practically the same. 


Boston, Mass.—The New Haven railroad has modified its 
limitations on the shipment of anthracite coal and is now 
ready to accept such freight to the extent of half the average 
daily receipts during May, 1915, from each of the rail lines 
connecting with its system. Shipments of bituminous coal 
over this road, however, will continue to be restricted as 
heretofore. / 








Greensburg, Penn.—The Cambria Steel Co., which is the 
owner of 2,500 acres of undeveloped coal lands in the north- 
ern part of Salem and Loyalhanna Townships plans to de- 
velop its holdings. The company recently purchased the 
John M. Sloan farm surface from Mrs. Sloan for $15,000. On 
this land the company engineers are at work making surveys 
for a large coal and coke plant to be built. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—Opposition has developed to the pro- 
posed plan of reorganization of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. The 
preferred stockholders through a committee state they are 
perfectly satisfied that the company can continue to pay 10 
per cent. on the preferred stock without going through a 
reorganization, and they expect to appear in court to oppose 
any dissolution sale of the company’s property. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has put 
a new train service into operation between Louisville and the 
Eastern Kentucky coal fields. This enables people to leave 
Louisville in the early morning and reach the points along 
the North Fork of the Kentucky River on the evening of the 
same day. This is a gain of from ten to twelve hours for 
travel as well as for mails over the former service. 


May 27, 1916 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., which 
lately severed its connection with the Skeele Coal Co. as 
sales agent, will now sell its coal direct and has established 
an office in the Prudential building, this city, with Samuel M. 
Stanley as Western sales agent. Mr. Stanley was for some 
years connected with the Buffalo office of Coxe Bros. & Co., 
going to Chicago shortly before the firm discontinued here. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Towboats are active in handling the 
coal for both the Island Creek people and the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., which is buying considerable of the Island Creek’s coal. 
The coal from here is Guyan River coal and is taken to Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville and other western and southern points. 
The location of the branch of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. at this 
place is said to be only temporary, being experimental in 
nature. 


Sunbury, Penn.—Record of the transfer of 2,607 acres of 
anthracite coal land by the Anthracite Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, 
to the Colonial Colliery Co., composed mostly of Philadelphia 
capitalists was made on May 18. The consideration is given 
as nominal, but according to the revenue paid $1,200,000 was 
the price. The property which includes the Natalie colliery 
and other operations is in Coal and Mt. Carmel Townships in 
Columbia County. 


Pittston, Penn.—Both the Lehigh & Willkes-Barre and the 
Lehigh Valley Coal companies increased their rates on May 
26. Under the new schedule of prices, 10c. a month will 
be added for June, July, August and September. The price 
of stove and chestnut coal is increased at once from $3.85 to 
$3.95, pea coal is reduced from $2.85 to $2.70 and egg from 
$3.85 to $3.70. In this manner the change on pea and egg 
will aggregate about 25c. and that on stove and nut about 
50c. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—E. C. Mahan, general manager of the 
sales department of the Southern Coal and Coke Co., Knox- 


‘ville, announces that his company has closed contracts within 


the last 30 days aggregating 1,000,000 tons. One provides for 
steam coal for use at a Southern steel plant, another for a 
byproduct coke company in Ohio, the remainder for domestic 
consumption in all parts of the country. Mr. Mahan predicts 
that the next 12 months will be the greatest in the history of 
the southeastern Kentucky coal fields. 


Gettysburg, Penn.—The Casselman River Smokeless Coal 
Co. was recently organized here with a capital of $200,000. 
The officers are William G. Barnheisel, of Hagerstown, Md., 
president, G. W. Crowe, Uniontown, Penn., vice-president, 
John H. Crowe, of Gettysburg, secretary and treasurer, E. F. 
Oswald, Gettysburg, general manager. The main office of the 
firm will be at Confluence, Penn. The company controls 3,000 
acres of land in Somerset County and will open additional 
mines and build houses, stores, a railway, light and water 
plants. 


Wellsburg, W. Va.—Many improvements are being made +a 
the Gilchrist mine of the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Among those contemplated is the general revision of the ar- 
rangements for loading coal on barges. It is probable that 
a large conveyor will be installed to handle the coal without 
breakage, and at the same time be adaptable to the con- 
stantly varying stages of water. This apparatus will be 
designed to have a loading capacity of 1,000 tons daily. 
Slack will be loaded onto railroad cars while the larger 
grades of coal will be sent to river barges. 


Columbus, Ohio—The deal for the opening of the 13 mines 
of the Continental Coal Co., located in the Hocking Valley 
district is progressing satisfactorily. George M. Jones, of the 
George M. Jones Coal Co., of Toledo, is heading the corpora- 
tion, which will be known as the Continental Mining Co. The 
output will be marketed through the George M. Jones Coal Co. 
N. D. Monsarrat, who has been receiver for the property for 
several months, will not be connected with the operating 
company. He has been given authority to borrow $425,000 
on receiver’s certificates to put the property in good shape. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—Luzerne County’s valuation has been 
boosted $25,101,259 this year over that of 1915 according to 
figures given out by the county assessors. This increase is 


‘made on both coal and surface, though principally upon the 


former. This year’s valuation is $330,751,060. Most of the 
municipalities of the county show a substantial increase, 
though some have a lower assessment this year. Hanover 
township shows the greatest increase, $6,048,498. The Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co. own practically all the coal in this 
township. 

Gallipolis, Ohio—The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
has rendered a most important ruling affecting shipping 
interests on railway tracks from Gallipolis to Pomeroy, and 
used in common by the Kanawha and Michigan and the Hock- 
ing Valley R.R. The ruling compels the Kanawha and Michi- 
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gan to furnish cars and haul the coal for the Hocking 
Domestic Coal Co., owner of the Red Bird mine near Galli- 
polis. The coal company brought the case through former 
attorney general of Ohio, Wade H. Ellis. The company has 
heretofore been able to ship coal only on the Hocking Valley. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Returns from the primary election 
show for Schuylkill County that Hughes Evans and W. H. 
Wilson have been nominated by the Republican party for 
mine inspectors, defeating M. J. Brennan and Keran Donahue, 
both of Pottsville. Brennan has been a mine inspector for 
20 years and Donahue has been an inspector for about & 
months. Brennan and Donahue have been nominated by the 
Democrats, so if Evans and Wilson should receive certifi- 
cates from the Mine Inspectors’ Board, having taken the 
examination on May 18 and 19, Schuylkill County will witness 
the first contest at the polls for mine inspector for a number 
of years. 


St. Louis, Mo.—An effort is being made to revive the inner 
group selling organization which was formed last fall, with 
the Kolb Coal Co. as the St. Louis selling agency, but which 
practically disintegrated during the latter part of the winter, 
when the trying trade conditions prompted some of the oper- 
ators to break away and there was as a result more or less 
price slashing. A meeting was held a few days ago at the 
offices of the St. Louis Coal Co. and the situation was dis- 
cussed but no definite action was taken. Conditions in the 
inner group are bad, largely owing to the advantage pos- 
sessed by the companies connected with‘the “short lines,” 
coal roads, which enables them to get whatever business 
they go after. The result is that the prevailing prices are 
below the mine-run cost. 


Pittston, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley, the Pennsylvania and 
the Hillside Coal and Iron companies have made announce- 
ments showing the application of the new agreement of the 
stationary engineers, which has been a question for much spec- 
ulation in the anthracite field. It had been the practice of some 
companies to pay a higher rate to the engineers on the 
two busy shifts than to the men working from 9 p.m. to 5 
a.m. The new agreement results in all engineers being paid 
the same rate. This was made apparent when the engi- 
neers received their extra earnings for April under the new 
agreement. The higher paid engineers received only about 
$3, representing three per cent. advance, while the lower- 
rate men received nearly $25, being elevated to the same scale 
as the high-rate men. At some of the operations here there 
is no engineer on duty from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. 


Columbus, Ohio— The permanent organization of the 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange was effected at a meeting held 
in Columbus last week, after a number of conferences extend- 
ing over 60 days. Walter D. McKinney, who has been prom- 
inent in railway and statistical work in Columbus, was 
selected commissioner. He will have headquarters in Room 
507, Outlook Building, where the Hocking Valley Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association was formerly located. Other officers were: 
U. S. Morris, president of the Superior Colliery Co., chairman 
of the executive committee; George H. Barker, Maynard Coal 
Co., member committee representing Pomeroy Bend district; 
T. R. Biddle, Boston-Consolidated Coal Co., Athens, represent- 
ing Hocking Valley, and W. L. Timmons, Zanesville Coal Co., 
representing Crooksville district. Mr. Morris represents the 
Jackson field. Work in collecting data on cost of production 
will be started in the near future. A plan to consolidate with 
the Coal Operators’ Compensation and Labor Bureau, of which 
J. M. Roan is commissioner, has been abandoned. 


Seattle, Wash.—Alaska anthracite from the Bering River 
coal fields will be placed on the markets of Alaska and the 
Pacific Coast this fall. Final arrangements to build the 
necessary railroad from tidewater to the coal have been made 
and the full amount of the capital subscribed. The line will 
cost about $300,000 and will be 17 mi. long. The project is 
being backed by John and James A. Campbell, two of the 
largest logging operators in the Puget Sound country. The 
contract for the line has been let to George W. Nelson. One 
terminal of the road will be 2 mi. from the mouth of the 
Bering River and the other at the coal mines of the Alaska 
Petroleum and Coal Co. The company already has on the 
ground 2 mi. of steel, 16 flat cars and a locomotive, 300,000 ft. 
of timber, 7 mi. of ties and has started a crew of 200 on the 
grading operations. The company plans the construction of a 
large coal bunker at the water terminal, where the coal will 
be loaded into sea-going vessels for distribution. ithe ts 
expected that the first 2,000 tons will be delivered in Seattle 
in October. 

According to announcements of Governor Strong of Alaska 
Tacoma capitalists headed by Henry Hewitt have organized 
the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Co. of Katalla, Alaska, and 
also propose the contracting of a road from Comptroller Bay 
into the same fields. Operations on their mines have started. 
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General Review 


Consumers hesitating to accept the new advanced anthra- 
cite circulars. Bituminous quiet but steady. Lake business 
expanding but labor disturbances are becoming more threat- 
ening. Steady demand for steam grades in the Middle West 
but domestic sizes in over supply. 


Anthracite—As a result of an extensive publicity cam- 
paign most consumers are meeting the increased circulars on 
hard coal without any serious objection, though quite a num- 
ber are holding off and are making the customary threat 
of adopting bituminous coal. There seems to be little rea- 
sonable doubt but that the increases are justified, although 
it is noted that some of the individuals are already shading 
the new circulars, as was anticipated. The meagre demand for 
storage coal, now that definite prices are out has been a dis- 
tinct disappointment to the trade; the tendency to hold off 
is undoubtedly due in part to anticipation of some relief asa 
result of governmental investigation, but judging from past 
experience there is little to be expected from this source. 
The delay in the change of sizes is ascribed to a desire to await 
the decision of the Dauphin County Court on the matter of 
new freight rates. Low temperatures have had a stimulating 
effect on retail trade, though this has not extended to the 
wholesale end to any appreciable extent. Modification of em- 
bargoes to down East points has resulted in a more liberal 
supply moving in that direction and shipments are also some- 
what freer in the Lake trade. 


Bituminous—The market continues relatively quiet but 
with a well defined air of expectancy. The situation is rather 
mixed and it is clear that a good many industrial concerns 
still have substantial supplies in reserve. The prompt market 
is generally dull, but there is a large movement on con- 
tracts. There have been some moderate recessions at certain 
points which has encouraged buyers to hold off, and there are 
some shippers who have rather large accumulations; many of 
those who were thought to be permanently out of the market 
are once more canvassing actively for business. On new 
contracts operators continue firm in their position for higher 
prices, particularly since the scarcity of labor has placed 
the question of adequate supplies in some doubt. The scarcity 
of miners is already making it difficult to fill orders promptly 
in some instances, while labor difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings with the unions, are also seriously interrupting the pro- 
duction at other points. 


Lake Trade—The persistent labor troubles in the Penn- 
sylvania district continue the predominating feature in the 
Lake market. Temporary shortages from this cause have re- 
sulted in a few sales at fancy prices but no serious difficulty 
is anticipated in keeping adequate supplies, as most consum- 
ers still have surplus stock that has not yet been worked off, 
while the wage difficulties in Qhio are now adjusted and pro- 
duction on the increase. Prices on new contracts are ruling 
very firm at satisfactory increases over last year’s figures. 
The movement to the Lake ports continues to increase though 
still subject to delays occasioned by the scarcity of both cars 
and vessel tonnage. Every effort is being made to get as 
much coal on board vessels as possible and this is a con- 
siderable factor in relieving the general market of any sur- 
pluses. 


Middle Western—Mine operations are on about a half-time 
basis with the demand centering entirely on the steam coals, 
the difticulty in moving the domestic grades being the chief 
source of worry at this time. One favorable factor in the situ- 
ation is the much restricted volume of consignment coal 
coming in. The reserve stocks accumulated in anticipation 
of a suspension on Apr. 1 are also being cleaned up, though 
many of the railroads still have large supplies. The unusually 
cool and unseasonable weather has resulted in a very heavy 
consumption of the domestic sizes, most consumers of this 
grade now being clean of supplies. The current business is 
relatively quiet but sales agents are very busily engaged in 
negotiations over new contracts, a great many of which still 
remain to be concluded. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite reported on demurrage and a dull 
season is anticipated. Heavy export demand for bituminous 
stimulates interest among local consumers, Lake movement 
increasing. 


Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—lIt is anything but easy to size up the 
general situation today. Opinions differ radically as to the 
future. There is apparently an increased disposition to dis- 
count the termination of the war, although there is no assur- 
ance that this is anywhere in sight. But if it is, what? It 
will require a long time to satisfy the different claims that 
will then appear. In the meantime the world will have to 
live and Europe will not be in a position to compete at once 
with this country. It will require much time to bring labor 
up to normal abroad. In this country, things will be different. 
We shall be stronger in every way. The past two years have 
taught us much. We are better prepared to meet competition 
than ever before. We are financially, mentally and physically 
stronger, while Europe is the reverse. General trade is prob- 
ably better today than it has been since 1907. Much of the 
improvement is due to our export business. 


Iron Age—In the general tendency of the domestic market 
to less activity, the heavy demand for war steel and for 
plates becomes highly interesting. The Steel Corporation has 
taken on the largest single contract for shell forgings yet 
let by the British Government, from 200,000 to 250,000 tons 
being involved. Adding about 100,000 tons for gun forgings 
closed by a Shenango Valley company and a like amount 
placed two weeks ago in eastern Pennsylvania puts the total 
above 400,000 tons. Present inquiries on behalf of the Allies 
represent nearly 200,000 tons more. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distribution of dry goods 
for the week has been in larger volume than for the same 
period last year. Road sales for fall delivery have been nor- 
mal, but are much greater for immediate delivery than in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Merchants have been in the 
market in considerably larger numbers and report that cool 
spring weather is retarding somewhat retail distribution. 
Collections are normal. 


Dun—With sustained activity assured by previous unprece- 
dented buying, the recent abatement of new business in some 
lines is regarded with equanimity. More definite signs ap- 
pear of a slackening of orders in steel and iron, in textiles, 
and in footwear and leather, but the recession is comparatively 
slight and there is prospect that renewed demand may cause 
further expansion. The lessening of the strain in the lead- 
ing industries comes at a time when production, owing to 
strikes and the shortage of labor and materials, is being main- 
tained with difficulty and, as outputs fall short of require- 
ments, the change is not unwelcome. Factories have been 
crowded beyond capacity and they will now be in a position to 
accept new business. 


Dry Goods Economist—Fall buying of piece goods by job- 
bers and large retailers has been concluded, so far as initial 
purchases are concerned. The beginnings of fall business in 
some of the other lines are now becoming apparent. Cur- 
rent business in all lines has been checked by the cold weather 
which has prevailed over the upper tier of states, from the 
Rockies to the Atlantic and in some of the Southern sections. 


Bradstreet—Activity is still the dominant feature in prac- 
tically all commercial and industrial channels, and the phrase 
“sold ahead” typifies conditions that buttress most lines of 
enterprise. Yet it is probable that in the current week new 
business has receded somewhat by contrast with the preceding 
superabundant activity, and it is evident that while buyers 
of essential staples are still concerned about probable future 
supplies, they are purchasing more slowly, first to guard 
against loading up too heavily with stocks, and secondly they 
are hoping that prices will recede. This streak of conserva- 
tism, running, as it does, like a thin line through an other- 
wise exceptionally active situation, is also due to growing 
discussions regarding prices having reached zenith point, 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Big single sales 
of territories have taken place in the wool market but outside 
of this it has been quiet with a firm undertone. The market 
is as strong as ever and is likely to be more so. Very few 
East India wools are in the market. A sale of 220 bags of spot 
Kandahars and Vickerners was made at private terms. High 
values are ruling in the West. The stage is set for a good 
boom, according to one Boston dealer. 
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BOSTON 

Very quiet market with prices gradually sagging. Buyers 


get some encouragement to wait. Georges Creek and Penn- 
Sylwania grades in ample supply at all points. Anthracite in 
good demand, 

Bituminous—The bituminous trade generally is dull. The 
Pocahontas and New River shippers are all suffering from 
heavy accumulations and the recent bids on the Navy contract 
are an indication of the state of prices. The less-known 
grades are selling down to $2.70 f.o.b. Hampton Roads to 
transient buyers, but marine transportation continues scarce, 
particularly for New England. Off-shore tonnage has lately 
been arriving more regularly. 

Some recession in on-car prices at Boston and Providence 
has encouraged buyers to hold off. There is a growing feel- 
ing, however, that marine freights are likely to be high 
throughout the year and that coal in this territory will there- 
fore be hard to get during the fall and winter. The railroads 
are expected to make intermittent embargoes for several 
months to come and the outlook is not at all promising for 
large sections of New England that ordinarily rely on all-rail 
delivery. 

The shippers of Georges Creek continue to have ample 
quantities available at all the loading piers except at Balti- 
more. While there is congestion there on West Virginia coals 
the movement of Georges Creek is still somewhat less than 
normal. The output is being confined to contract business, 
but doubtless there will be plenty of this coal to be sold on 
the open market during the next month or two. 

Pennsylvania steam coals are also in plentiful supply. 
Shippers of the best grades from Cambria who considered 
they were permanently out of the market on anything like 
present figures are again canvassing for business and prices 
are easier by another 10c. Shipments to tidewater are 
irregular in volume through the shortage of boats and the 
embargoes against shippers who have not moved coal already 
accumulated at the piers. On the other hand, public institu- 
tions now coming into the market for yearly contracts, espe- 
. cially those for all-rail delivery, are likely to find coal factors 
rather unresponsive. Such buyers have insisted on prices 
f.o.b. the point where the fuel is used and orders of that 
kind are not attractive this year. High volatiles for railroad 
fuel have lately sold down to $1.20@1.25 f.o.b. mines in 
Indiana and Clearfield counties. 

Anthracite—W hile tidewater prices seem to be well estab- 
lished as announced a fortnight ago there is still some 
divergenee in prices f.o.b. the mines. A number of individual 
shippers of hard coal have not yet issued any prices and 
there is some confusion in this market especially on quota- 
tions for the junior sizes. 

Domestic sizes are in active request. Dealers along the 
New England coast are particularly insistent on May ship- 
ments and the demand promises to be consistent, at least 
through July. Most distributors in this territory are far 
behind on their usual spring quota. Retail demand is excel- 
lent. The public seems impressed with the argument that 
anthracite may again be hard to get next winter. 

The trouble with dock hands at Philadelphia is gradually 
clearing up. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at the points 
designated is quoted about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York 

Clearfields.. P2e40@2/80°92..(0@3.15 \. odes $1.15@1.60 

Cambrias and Somersets. 2. 65@3.00 2.95@3.30 1.40@1.75 

Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 

Pocahontas and New River are $2.75@2.80, f.o.b. Norfolk 

and Newport News, Va., and $4.90@5.10 on cars at Providence 
and Boston. 


Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 


NEW YORK 

The demand for anthracite is slow. Buyers hesitate while 
waiting for new prices. The bituminous market is dull—no 
eall for coal. There is much demurrage on coal on hand. 

Anthracite—The anthracite coal market here is unsettled. 
Pending the announcement by companies other than the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. of the new price list 
dealers hesitate before buying and little coal is moved. Low 
temperatures for this season had a stimulating effect on con- 
ditions however and retailers stocks were depleted. This 
demand, however, did not reach the wholesale end. More coat 
is being sent into New England owing to a modification of 
the stringent embargo orders, by which 50 per cent. of the 
average daily receipts from each connecting line during May 
of last year can now be accepted. 
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Shippers were “up in the air’ regarding the steam-coal 
proposition. Early this week no official announcement had 
come from the companies regarding prices on the small coals 
and much interest was being taken as to the attitude of 
dealers who generally bid on city contracts. Bids were 
opened May 26 for 13,680 tons of Buckwheat No. 1; 300 tons 
of rice and 6,510 tons of barley coal. There are those who 
believe that the proposed ‘boiler’ coal will not meet with 
instant favor. 


Current quotations per gross ton f.o.b. tidewater at the 
lower ports are as follows: 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken..... $4. Ob meee oes tic PGs 2i hives: $3.50 $3 .40@3.50 
1 OPT eee mi 5.05 $4.95@5.05 Batt es he 2.65@2.75 
Stove...... 5.30 5.20@5.30. Rice. ...... 2.25 2.20@2.25 
Nuts eae 5.385 3 25@5. 35 Barley..... 1.75 1.70@1.75 
Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher 
on account of the difference in water freight rates. 
Bituminous—While some _ shippers of bituminous coal 


complain of poor business others claim to have had a busy 
week. There is little demand however for spot coals, but 
contract fuels are moving freely and with little delay. Most 
consumers are well stocked and demand is dull. Embargoes 
remain tight and several individual shippers are closed down 
entirely at some of the New York harbor docks. There is 
considerable demurrage coal in the local harbor and low 
prices are quoted to permit its being moved. 

In the central Pennsylvania field production 
by labor troubles and a shortage of labor is 
all sections. 

Operators continue to hesitate about closing new contracts 
and will consider them only when it is possible to obtain 
higher than early spring prices. The labor situation is the 
principal reason for refusing to take on additional tonnage. 

Current quotations per gross ton f.o.b. tidewater for vari- 
ous grades follow: 


is curtailed 
reported from 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 ae 50@3.60 Et 95@2.05 


Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 
Clearfield: Medium...... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 .......... 1.45@1.55 
South. Norkss2 abe = - SECO OC OU weedy aehs Sage eet feats 1.70@1.95 
INanty, Glomalin nearer SHOU ST LO Parte eee | 1.55@1.65 
Somerset oe Me- 

dium. ar : 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Quemahoning. REaE RECS EGE ag Me 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont ? .......... 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont mine-Tum. 2... 2. eee es 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .90@1.00 
Western’ Maryland nyc oes) hyesaesiee ler 2.55@2.65 2.55@2.65 1.10@1.20 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite inactive, with few orders placed. Contract ac- 
tivity. Retail men to place business on cash basis. Some 
shading of prices by individuals. No change in bituminous. 

Anthracite—The most satisfactory feature of the present 
market is that the period of uncertainty has passed. How- 
ever, if the operators expected any great rush of orders they 
must be sorely disappointed, as the dilatory methods pursued 
in fixing a price circular has unsettled and actually disgusted 
the trade to such an extent that some dealers, with yards 
filled to capacity, have temporarily lost interest in their 
business. This may partly be due to the attitude of the con- 
suming public which shows no inclination to store the 
usual tonnage at the rates announced by the dealers. 

The retail prices as extensively advertised in the daily 
press by the largest and best dealers are: Egg, $7.25; stove, 
$7.50; chestnut, $7.75 and pea, $5.50, for May delivery. To 
these figures will be added a monthly advance of 10c. a ton 
up to and including October. There is also announced that 
there will be a charge of 25c. per ton where any extra haul- 
ing is necessary, that is, where the coal cannot be chuted 
directly into the customers’ coal bins. This is somewhat of 
an innovation in this city, although it has been practiced to 
a limited extent by some dealers, but the general practice 
has been a flat price for all kinds of deliveries. 

While the salesmen are not receiving many orders for 
current business with the retailers, the announcement of 
the contract prices has served to keep them busy in bring- 
ing this trade into line. In many instances the customers are 
paying the increased prices without question, as the extended 
exploitation of the increase in the newspapers has paved the 
way. However, there are many others who have balked and 
give the usual threat of changing over to soft coal. 

As predicted the individuals are already known to be shad- 
ing prices. Reports have been received from reliable sources 
that they have offered buckwheat coal in single car lots at the 
price of $1.59, the contract figure, as compared with $1.65, 
the circular prices, and several instances have been heard of 
where they are willing to contract, on buckwheat coal at 
$1.30. While there have been few offers of the prepared sizes 
at less than circular in this city, the same cannot be said 
of the outside territory and up the state, where egg has been 
offered at $4.65, stove, $3.90; chestnut, $4 and pea, $2.30. 
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Pea size is really expected to furnish a lot of difficulty all 
summer and it is almost certain that the production cannot 
be disposed of in the market at a monthly advance in price, 
starting at $2.40. The cutting of the price will continue and 
there will be thousands of tons stored, if the mines are able 
to work. When the market last summer would not take the 
production at the off price of $2.05, what chance is there 
with an advance of from 50c. to 75c.? The dealers appear 
perfectly confident that the circular rates will not hold on 
this size during July and August and are in no hurry to buy. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Port Port 

Rich- Rich- 

Mines mond Mines mond 

Brokehi. s0.te sei «o SO JOON Neto me DeNt Nb. pea cr. eee ee $4.10 $5.15 
Weg. coc. tccen cage ete B78) U4R BBO” Pearl. i 
Stovel.s: eee eee 4.00. 5.10" Buckwheat. 2s...5-.2.2 02265 92255 


Bituminous—The bituminous trade continues to move along 
quietly, with, however, an air of expectancy. New orders are 
difficult to get, yet those that are on the books are not be- 
ing cleared as promptly as would be desired because of the 
searcity of labor. Many companies are reporting that they 
have only from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. of the number of 
men required to operate full. Especially has this become 
noticeable since shipments have started toward the Lakes. 
A careful canvass of the manufacturing plants in this dis- 
trict discloses that most of them still have good stocks on 
hand; in some instances as much as four or five months’ sup- 
ply having been provided for. Local deliveries by the rail- 
roads continue good, but the situation to the north and east 
shows no improvement. Consumers still continue to disre- 
gard the signs of an imminent scarcity. 

The prices current at this time per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines are as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, ¢......... $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmont gas, slack. ee -95@1.00 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.15@1.25 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run,..... -95@1.05 
Fairmont slack.......... -90@1.00 
BALTIMORE 
Anthracite business improves but slowly. Bituminous 


trade a little more brisk. Labor shortage acute. Exports but 
medium. 

Anthracite—There has not been the improvement in an- 
thracite demand that some dealers had hoped for. The 
increases in the schedule over last spring seem to make con- 
sumers hesitate to buy at once. One reason for delay in 
purchasing for storing in bins for future use is that the 
Baltimore Retail Coal Exchange has decided to allow the May 
rate, the lowest for the season, to continue through the month 
of June. 


Bituminous—An increased inquiry is noted in the bitumin- 
ous trade. Prices are a little stiffer for immediate delivery. 
Contract rates remain about constant. Labor shortage is 
growing more and more pronounced. 

Prices to the trade at the mines were about as follows: 
Georges Creek Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.55; Quemahoning, 
$1.60; Somerset, $1.50; Freeport, $1.20; Fairmont gas, three- 
quarter, $1.05; same, run-mine, $1; slack, 95c. 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Dumpings for week heavy; both Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Virginian railroads expect heavy tonnage for the month of 
May. 

Shipments from Hampton Roads for the week have been 
heavy. Foreign steamers have arrived in large numbers for 
both cargoes and bunkers and in consequence with a good 
coastwise movement the dumpings over all piers have shown 
up well. Cargoes for export went to Buenos Aires, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Rio, La Plata, Barbados, St. Georges, Taltal, Santo 
Domingo, Bagnoli, Pernambuco, Para, Mamaos Ponce and 
Havana. Shipments of coke have been small, although one 
or two parcels were Shipped out. 

The heavy movement of the week has somewhat cut down 
the accumulation of coal on the railroad yards but with the 
large amount arriving daily vessels have suffered little if any 
delay waiting for coal to arrive. ° 

Inquiries are constantly in the market for large parcels, 
from 100,000 tons to one or two millions, but so far as can 
be learned no extra large contracts have been closed during 
the week on export business. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 








f — Week Ending 
Railroad Apr. 22 Apr. 29 May6 Mayi13 #£4xMay 20 
Norfolk & Western.... 140,327 169,430 159,875 110.696 181,338 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 95,838 94,525 110,108 95,974 104,703 
Virbinign, seem emer 59,157 57,675 58,846 95,198 95,799 
Totals 2c sant ee es 295,322 321,630 328,829 301,868 381,840 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports: 


NORFOLK BALTIMORE 

Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Nordfarer Rio Janeiro 5,107 Clinchfield Cuba 2,152 
Hilston La Plata 3,159 Fishpool Argentina 6,209 
Francesco!? Genoa 4,000 Colding Honduras 2,094 
he ries 5 old* 2 Bae Les Jata Mendi Italy 6,404 

oel Coo t. Georges 
Polaria® Taltal 4,650 PHILADELE SIA 
Accame Genoa 6.365 Osten San tos 1,288 
H.de Paynes San Domingo 549 Masapequa San Juan 
Umbria Bagnoli 2,294 Rodfaxe Santiago | 
Marion Cobb® Ponce 602 Adriatic Nova Scotia 
Achilles® Canal Zone 12,000 Santurce* Guayanilla 
Mercury??2 Pernambuco 2'114 Doris Savona 
Chiswick* Havana 4,833 Victor C. 
M. Manson Para 2,402 AT ances’ yen n 263 
‘ 7 argare i guadilla, 
Stephen Para 1 734 Ford PR. 291 
NEWPORT NEWS Powell San Juan, P. R. 

Nolisment!* Genoa 7,451 Hermod Fort de France 
Oak Branch Marseilles 4,150 Jose Santa Marta 
Nereus! # 5,000 Kinmount St. John’s 1,598 
Vitalia* 1,500* Mary Manson Ponce 599 
Jerseymoor* Buenos Aires 5,850 * And 79 tons of coke. 


1 Atwater & Co. 
2 Baker Whiteley 
° Barber & Co. 

* Berwind-White 
5 C. G. Blake Co. 


® Castner, Curran & Bullitt 

7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

° Hasler Brothers 
10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 


11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 
14°COH: ap = & Son 
16 Maryland C. Co. 
18 White Oak AY Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA VIRGIN{A—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Maxwell, M. L. Bax- 
Jr. Jucaro $8.00? ter Bahia $18.00 
ee han ae HRS 19.50? 
Cinmount St. John a S 
Ripe Vita 7.00? BALTIMORE 
ec polo pace gh Loveland Cuba 1,463 
a 
er St. John 3.20 E Branch Callao 2.875 pr: 
undy osario 
VIRGINIA Clinchfield Cuba 1,146 
Arborean! EWG. So: Jata Mendi W.C. Italy 2,743 30.60 
Am. 3,600¢ $15.00 N.S. As- 4 
Rosina _—*R.. Plata 20.49 sunta Italy 1,900 
Novo R. Plata 17.00 1 Port charges. * Prompt. * Coke. 
E. Wolden R. Plata 17.00 +4 June. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Since our last report a number of steamers were chartered 
for export coal at rates recently quoted, and we consider the 
market firmer than a week ago, with less tonnage Offering. 
We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana..... Js anchgaip aor as $4.50@5.00 Bermuda............... $5 ..00@6.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 6.25 about. Vera’Cruz...5. ase 6.25 about 
Cienfuezos:.s2 sae eee 6.00@6 50 Tampico......... ale te 6.25 about 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.00 anout Rio Janeiro........... 419.50 about 
St. Luctasfaeaasoe eee 7. O0.about ¢ Santos*® 2... eo ene 120.00 about 
St. Thomaservann ones 6.50@6.75 Montevideo............20.40@21.60 
Barbados: pote ene 7.00 about BuenosAires orLa — .20.40@21.60 
Kingston) “eee eee 6.75@7.00 Rosario.. ..21.60@22.80 
Curacao... ae eke eres 36.25@6.50 West Coast of Tealy.. Nera 33.60 about 
Santiazo.. Poser 6.50@7.00 Barcelona**®. . . 30.00 about 
Guantanamo............ 6.50@7.00 Chile (good port). ae: “115. 50@16.00 
Demerara. ; . Marseilles. . .382.40 about 

* Consigtean paying ‘cdooksige died ** Spanish diva tox noeoure of ‘cargo. 
+ 500 tons discharge. * 400 tons discharge. ° And p.e. + Net, 1,000 


tons discharge. © Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

The few charters made this week show an easing off in . 
rates from Hampton Roads to Boston, due more to light 
demand than to any increase in supply; $2.25 is now the high 
figure, while 2,500-ton barges have accepted $2.15. Most of 
the charters continue to be recharters by coal factors who 
have found a duller coal market than anticipated. 

Barge freights on Long Island Sound, New York to Provi- 
dence and similar points, are 80@90c. Some shippers are 
holding off in the expectation of lower rates. 

Small vessels, 200 to 475 tons, closed lately at $2 from 
New York to eastern Maine points like Mount Desert. 

It is rumored the Coastwise Transportation Co. has char- 
tered the steamer “Suffolk,” 7,300 tons, at $40,000 per month 
for a 5-year period to Messrs. Levino & Co., of Philadelphia. 


Mobile, Ala.—Vessel charters has been exceptionally light 
for the past thirty days. Three cargoes of coal have cleared 
from Mobile, four from Galveston, one from Houston, two 
from New Orleans and five from Pensacola. 
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PITTSBURGH 

More strikes on account of wage scale complications. 
Market a shade stiffer. 

Last week a fresh batch of strikes started in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Several mines, operated by the leading inter- 
ests, were closed, and the trouble spread to other mines in 
the Monongahela Valley. The strikes are attributed to 
divergences of opinion as to interpreting the wage scale, but 
the practical suggestion is made that many men _ struck 
simply because they had drawn a much larger pay than they 
had hitherto been receiving. 

The strikes have been seized by sellers as an argument 
for higher prices, and some decidedly fancy prices have been 
mentioned as prevailing or likely to prevail. The suggestion 
has even been offered that some coal shipped to Lake Brie 
docks for the Lake trade may have to be reconsigned to 
consumers. It seems rather improbable that any real scarc- 
ity of coal will be developed, particularly in view of the fact 
that accumulations in consumers’ hands are not altogether 
worked off yet, but the operators are certainly showing a 
keenness in endeavoring to advance prices. 

Slack has been saved from further decline, while we quote 
mine-run and screened coal 5c. higher, all as follows: Slack, 
95c@$1.05; mine-run, $1.30@1.40; %-in., $1.40@1.50; 1%4-in., 
$1.50@1.60, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. The 
circular price on mine-run is $1.50. 


‘BUFFALO 


Bituminous not very steady. 
Not much coal on track. 
prices not all in yet. 


Cars plentier than miners. 
Prices fairly strong. Anthracite 


Bituminous—The demand is not heavy in the single-order 
trade, though contracted coal is moving at a good rate. 
‘Consumers are pretty well supplied and seem to think there 
is no danger of higher prices. The actual consumption is 
good, though some doubt is now expressed as to the con- 
tinuation of the rush in the iron trade. If that slackens it 
will soon weaken coal prices. 

Standing cars of coal have not been numerous for some 
time. In some trades the roads will not take shipments un- 
less assured by the consignee that he can unload his freight 
promptly. The demurrage charge is not sufficient to assure 
the unloading. Cars move at irregular rates and so make 
much of the trouble the roads seek to avoid. 

There is still much difficulty with the miners all through 
the bituminous districts. They do not like the wage scale and 
are ready to make trouble. There is no concerted strike, but 
this mine or that is always in trouble because the men re- 
fuse to work for some reason, imaginary misunderstandings 
being the cause. It looks as if the summer would go much 
in that way. Still there is coal enough mined to satisfy the 
demand and there are cars enough to handle it. In spite of 
the many annoyances there is money in the business. 

Prices are fairly strong and promise to continue, as 


follows: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
PUREE EERO A ate Ryatc¥s sha sts.aa aais cares ¢ $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
PE POGUITRUEOL o/h fcyiaye 3 - Riv dr eA ie celer sotto « 2.85 2:60 ee Sere a: 
DANS Sires pall waa Tia Se a ar ea 2.75 2.50 2.60 
SLES UG ny ca Oe al ne a ae 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices aie per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—There is not much life to the anthracite trade. 
The supply coming in this direction is more liberal, but it is 
not as largé as the shipping agents would like to see it, for 
Lake tonnage is plenty and now is the time to move the coal 
to Upper-Lake territory. The May prices are arriving slowly, 
some offices not getting any orders till a week or more after 
others were out. It appears to be too late now for a spring 
trade of any size. The consumers have been obliged to burn 
much more than the average amount on account of the un- 
seasonable weather, but beyond that they are indifferent to 
the trade. 

Vessels stand out for more than the shippers will pay, 
so single-cargo rates are made. Prices are as follows ac- 
cording to the May schedule, with 40c. reduction for actual 
May delivery: 


RR ONPerea ri enero etsy hale, o/s, 6 eye. Shes: KOHEStHUT. sas orate er eS $6.35 
POLO Vie eee eel crea oks)s shave GLO Peas «nis ie aoe ec eeee 5.00 
Ba) eo eae Rea or batons! es wile). to Re G20 Buekwheat js... cts wee 3.50 


The lower grades, below chestnut, are not generally quoted 
yet, as they are in doubt. An additional charge of 25c. a gross 
ton is made for putting coal on vessels. 
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COLUMBUS 

More activity was shown in steam grades in Ohio terri- 
tory during the past week. Lake trade is also active while 
domestic business is quiet. 

Generally speaking the market for coal in Columbus and 
central Ohio territory is good. This is true of steam sizes 
especially, while the domestic trade is dull, as usual for the 
time of the year. The volume of business is fairly large and 
the tone of the trade is satisfactory. Operators as well as 
jobbers believe the prospects for the future are bright. 

Buying for steam purposes is one of the best features. 
Manufacturing plants have used a large part of the surplus 
accumulated and are now buying on the open market. 

Lake business is good all along the line. The docks of the 
Hocking Valley at Toledo have been busy, loading 117,000 
tons during the week ending May 19. The shortage of cars, 
especially on West Virginia roads is having its effect on the 
Lake trade. Some roads are only able to supply from 50 to 
60 per cent. of cars required. 

With the mining scale settled in almost every mining 
district of the state production is increasing. Crooksville and 
eastern Ohio are the only important districts which have 
not settled working conditions. Mining is being carried on in 
eastern Ohio. Steps are being taken to open more mines in 
the Hocking Valley district and the tonnage will be doubled 
in the near future. 

Prices are about as follows: 

Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 

ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 

Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... Wig Sede eae werai $1.30 $1.35 
ni 


Inchandaquarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 .20 $1.15 
Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.40 1.30 Nut, pea and slack. .90 .90 85 


Naat a ee ei ae L220; Bi oOte Coarse slack...... .80 . 80 75 
DETROIT 

Buying of steam coal centers mainly in small sizes. Re- 

tail dealers do some business in domestic stock. Anthra- 


eite holds winter price. 
Lake Michigan, 


Lake shippers find few boats go to 


Bituminous—Steam coal users seem backward about giving 
orders and display a tendency to wait until convinced that an 
opportunity to buy cheap coal will not develop in time to en- 
able them to meet their requirements. While nut and slack 
seem to sell readily, the buying of other sizes is not satis- 
fying to wholesalers or jobbers. The situation generally is 
suggestive of an uncertain market. 

Curtailment of mine production by labor difficulties in 
some districts, because of lack of labor in others and the 
efforts being made to get as much coal as possible aboard 
boats for transportation up the Lakes, is just now prevent- 
ing Detroit from being overburdened with consignment coal. 
The amount of such stock on hand is large, however, and 
the coarser coal is quite often sold below mine prices. 


Lake Trade—The movement of coal to loading docks is so 
slow that some of the shippers have been unable to promptly 
load boats under contract. While a large amount of coal is 
being moved to Lake Superior ports, shippers have much 
difficulty obtaining vessel capacity to deliver coal on Lake 
Michigan docks. Vessels of small size, which are now few, 
are in active demand. A rate of 50c. a ton, offered on ship- 
ments to Portage, late last week failed to bring contracts. 

CINCINNATI 

A duller market has been in evidence, demand falling off 
somewhat, although no weakness is seen. Contracting is 
about over. Car supply continues poor. 


Indications of softness were seen in the local market dur- 
ing the past week, due for the most part to somewhat slower 
demand than has been the case hitherto. Prices remain firm, 
however, the continued difficulty in getting an adequate sup- 
ply of cars, and the scarcity of labor as well, serving to hold 
up quotations in spite of the slight falling off in demand for 
fuel. 

Better conditions with reference to the Lake movement 
are also'‘reported, and coal is going to the various ports in 
considerable volume, although there is still some difficulty in 
getting boats. 


LOUISVILLE 

Eastern Kentucky market showing strength and summer 
movement begins. Buying will be much earlier this season. 
Strike under way in western Kentucky. 

Prices continue on the May basis in the eastern Kentucky 
field although the volume of the movement is increasing and 
operators expect that the buying which has been begun by 
retailers will be hurried up and completed early. Some mines 
are reported well sold up. Some indications of a renewed 
ear shortage are causing apprehension. The strike in the 
western Kentucky field is on in an orderly way and oper- 
ations are being watched to keep them in shape. Busi- 
ness has been slow in the western field and the market has 
felt little effect from the strike as yet. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Restriction of coke output not much in evidence. Market 


very dull with prices not quotably changed. 

Not much has come thus far from the efforts of certain 
merchant coke producers to lead in a general curtailment, 
as production has increased since the first of the month when 
observance by the men of the Easter holidays was curtailing 
production and the curtailment was not felt uncomfortably 
by the furnaces. The belief is renewed that rather strongly 
competitive conditions are likely to continue to obtain in the 
trade, and possibly the most likely influence to advance prices 
would be that of there being a demand for raw coal. The 
renewal of strikes in the Pittsburgh coal district is pointed 
to as suggesting that there may be such a demand and the 
coke market is possibly a shade stiffer on this account than 
would otherwise be the case. 

There is practically no inquiry for furnace coke for second 
half shipment, while the inquiry for spot furnace coke con- 
tinues light. Shipments on existing contracts are evidently 
entirely adequate, and the majority of the contracts now in 
force run through the second half of the year. The foundry: 
coke market continues fairly easy, demand being hardly up to 
expectations. We quote prices unchanged as follows: Spot 
furnace, $2.25@2.40; contract, nominal, $2.50@3; spot foundry, 
$2.50@3.75; contract, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 13 at 440,- 
678 tons, an increase of 29,478 tons, and shipments at 440,177 
tons, an increase of 29,648 tons. 

St. Louis—There is a heavy demand for foundry coke. Out- 
side shipments into St. Louis have increased considerably, 
owing to the fact that the byproduct plant here has all the 
business on foundry coke that it can possibly handle. 

Buffalo—The market is still weak. Shippers do not prom- 
ise an early recovery, as they did when the foundry price 
dropped below $6. It is apparent now that the prices had 
become too high. Quotations are on the basis of $5.10 for 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $4.30 for 48-hr. furnace, $3.70 for 
high sulphur and $3.45 for stock. The movement is fairly 
good. 


Chicago—Byproduct coke ovens are sold up for several 
months ahead. Shipments are in large volume at high prices. 
Contract specifications for foundry coke are heavy. 

Quotations per net ton of 2,000 lb. f.0.b. cars Chicago are 
as follows: Connellsville, $6@6.25; Wise County, $6.25; by- 
product foundry, $6.25@6.50; byproduct domestic, $4.60@4.70; 
gas house, $4.50@4.60. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Western market situation steady with screenings a trifle 
easier and domestic demand quiet. Anthracite prices gen- 
erally advanced 25c. per ton. Western mines averaging 50 
per cent. working time. 

Present market demands are about sufficient to cause the 
operation of the Indiana and Illinois mines on a half-time 
schedule. The demand for steam coal is little above normal 
for May, with very little trade in domestic sizes, although in- 
creased calls for quotations on domestic grades are being re- 
ceived from retailers. The output mostly is devoted to the 
steam trade, and some little tendency is noted toward an 
easier screenings market. This is due to consumers using 
up storage coal and to the operators shipping large quantities 
of screenings from storage piles on the ground at the mines. 

From this it is gathered that the Western trade will be 
asked to stand an advance of 25c. per ton, with the usual 
summer discounts; pea coal showing an increase of from 
15¢c. to 25¢e. per ton. Anthracite buying, however, is very 
light in Western territory. 

Prices for Western bituminous coals continue to hold firm, 
and shippers are evidently disposed to follow the policy of 
watchful waiting without making any concessions to induce 
sales. Western trade centers are almost entirely free of 
Eastern track coal, and smokeless coals are in a much better 
position than for several months past. Lake trade shows a 
light vessel movement recently. Docks have received only 
scattered cargoes, and at this rate May receipts will be less 
than anticipated. Lake prices as well as cargo rates are much 
higher than last year. 
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CHICAGO 

Smokeless coals improved. Retailers place additional 
orders. Stocking of anthracite not yet commenced. Screen- 
ings in steady demand at continued high prices. 

The tonnage movement of all grades of southern Illinois 
coal is very light. Williamson, Franklin and Carterville 
mines are operating between 40 and 50 per cent. of capacity. 
There is hardly any domestic business, and large quantities 
of storage coal are still in the hands of consumers. Shipments 
are mostly of steam fuel, and some mines are crushing coarse 
sizes to meet the call for fine coal. Prices for all sizes are 
steadily maintained. It is expected that some big: screen- 
ings buyers will be in the market for southern Illinois screen- 
ings shortly, which is expected to cause further stiffening in 
fine coal. Franklin County operators seem to have little diffi- 
culty in obtaining high prices on contract coal. 

Pocahontas and New River smokeless coals show improve- 
ment. Mine run has been firm because of increased orders 
from retailers. Prepared sizes on track have been absorbed, 
and spot shipments from the mines are much reduced in 
volume. Country trade is making inquiries for future de- 
livery, and the outlook is more favorable all around. 

Little buying of anthracite is noticeable due to the puz- 
zling price situation. Dealers still have sufficient hard coal 
on hand to meet intermittent demands of householders, which 
spring up for a few days owing to raw weather. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


Williamson and 
Franklin Co. 


Knox and 


Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump:..... $1. Snide 45 $1.35@1.50 $1.40@1.50 $1.40@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump 1.3) 1.25@1.30 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.30 
24 and 3-in. 

lumpasese ae 1.40@1.45 1.25@1.35 
1}-in. lump. bbinte bale ee at 
Bee ee 1.35@1.45 1.25 1.45@1.50 35@1. 1.30@1.35 
Nut: ere 1.35@1.45 1.20@1.25 pees 00 a Oe er 1.25@1.30 
No.lwashed 1.45@1.50 ee Be 
No.2washed 1.25@1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.45 say ae 
No. 2nut.. 1.30@1.35 SAE Ramat Pe 
Mine-run... 1 25 1.10@1.15 ace 1,10@1.15 1.15 
Screenings... 1.00@1.10 .90@ .95 .90@ .95 .95@1.00 1.00@1.10 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. I. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump...... $1.40@1.45 $1.50@2.00 $1.50@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.60@1.70 
lj-in.lump. 1.45@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Egg........ 1.35@1.45 1.35@1.85 1. 40@1. 70 1.55@1. 70 a Py Se 70 

ut, ieee gael: 1.20@1.60 1.40 i 25@1.50 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.45 ae See Fe el Re 
No. 2 nut 1.35 ees Be Saeae icwek 
Mine-run 12> 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.25 
Screenings.. .95@1.00 .95 wee afer lets 

ST. LOUIS 


The weather has been unseasonable and house coal bins 
have been emptied. Considerable coal which was stored has 
rendered buying light. Steam coal is showing strength but 
lump is hard to dispose of. { 

While a number of grades of coal are announced on the 
list prices as being advanced on the first of June, there is 
nothing in the demand to warrant this advance. The month 
of May this year has probably been one of the lightest in 
point of tonnage shipped that has been recorded in recent 
years. Owing to a large amount of storage coal on hand there 
has been practically no buying of moment of the steam grades 
or railroad coal, and the dealer demand of course has been at 
low ebb. 

Mines in the Standard district are operating on the whole 
only about two days a week. In the Springfield and Mt. Olive 
districts, those mines having the advantage of shipping to 
the northern markets, the working time is perhaps ‘a frac- 
tion better. In Franklin County about one-third of the mines 
are shut down and the balance are operating about three 
or four days a week. 

While the coal business is so dull the sales agents are 
mostly out hustling for contracts and spending their energies 
toward booking future orders. 

Quotations on bituminous in the St. Louis market per net 
ton f.o.b. cars at mine are as follows: 


Staunton and 


Franklin Williamson Montgomery Inter- 

County County Counties mediate Standard 
6-in. lump.. $1.45 $1.25@1.45 $1.25@1.40 $1.15@1.25 $1.00 
6x3-in. egg.. 1.45 1.25@1.45 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 1.00 
3x2-in. nht. 1.45 1.25@1.45 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 1.00 
No. 2 nut. . 1.40 1.10 1 -10)j0 Jee) one ee eee .95 
No. 3x4.... 1.30 7° 2 ee tee 
Screening.... 1.00 .95 SBS SUNY, SRE Re .80 
2-in, lump... Jee ee ee 1.15@1.25 1.10 .85 
Steam egg... a. 3ebq i heey GL ree .85 
Mine run... 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.00 .80 

Washed 
Nov. l nutter 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
No. 2.nuts oases 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Nord Dupree 1.30 1.20 - 1.20 1.20 
No. 4pea... Sear 1.25 1721S 1515 1.15 
No: dSalack..  Saecer .80 .80 .80 .80 
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of a certain district mine manager will make the application clear. 


There ts an old saying, ‘‘The owl thinks her children the fairest.” Many mining men will quickly recog- 


nize the truth of this maxim as observed in their own lives. For those who do not, the recent experience 
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HIS manager had come up from the ranks. Starting in as a rodman, 

by sheer merit he rose from one position to another until he was 

placed in charge of several operations of a large company. He 
managed his district successfully for several years and during this period 
turned down a number of attractive offers from other concerns that had 
recognized his ability. He had dreams—every live man has them—of 
becoming the general manager of his company. 


However, an experience befell him that dispersed the fabric of his dreams, 
dashed his hopes to the ground and came near putting him in the “‘also 
ran’’ class. 


One of his superintendents was forced to quit the company’s service be- 
cause of ill health. ‘The district manager wished to appoint one of his 
mine foremen—a capable, active man—to the position, but the general 
manager in the big city where the head offices of the company were lo- 
cated sent out to fill the job a man whom he had selected without con- 
ferring with the local manager. 


To make a long story short, the new superintendent proved to be wholly 
unfamiliar with mining practice, such as was absolutely necessary at this 
mine. He was the kind of man who believed that the exercise of author- 
ity was all that was necessary to successful operation. He changed the 
methods of mining, and in spite of all the district manager could do he 
soon acquired the ill will of his men. 


Matters soon progressed to the point where the local manager realized that 
the new superintendent was not suited to the job, but the general mana- 
ger refused to concur in this opinion, defending the new superintendent 
and upholding his radical changes. As a consequence, the district mana- 
ger, believing his usefulness in the company over and wishing to retain 
his self-respect, resigned his place. The big fellow down in the city, who 
had caused the trouble, found it comparatively easy to make his asso- 
ciates and the general public believe that the district manager was no 
longer the successful mining man he used to be. 


Those who know the real character of the manager out of a job and the 
superintendent who was the cause of his leaving the company know very 
well that it is a case of the owl thinking her children the best. 








T IS NEVER FAIR for a man in authority to let his personal liking 
for anyone extend so far as to believe him superior to others when the facts 
in the case tend to a contrary view. Likability in an individual ts an 
important asset, but it takes something more to get results, especially in manag- 
ing men and mines. 
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Playing Safe 
By M. B. Hoipstem* 


Too frequently it is the case that serious accidents re- 
sult because of the nonobservance of proper precautions. 
Too often after an accident the blame is immediately 
shifted onto the shoulders of the mine foreman or other 
official in charge of the colliery at the time, when in 
reality the cause is lack of observance of the principles 
of safety first on the part of someone else. 

The miner should work his room, drive his entries and 
draw his pillars with the same energy, foresight and 
cleverness that the successful operator uses in managing 
and developing his properties. A slipshod, careless opera- 
tor, as a rule, does not survive long in the business world 
if he disregards the essentials of safety first as applied 
to business. Likewise the miner who would rather take a 
long chance by neglecting to set a few props while wait- 
ing for an empty, when he knows they are needed, or 
who otherwise neglects his working place will never climb 
high in the industry he serves. 

Safety first should not be sacrificed for a mere pittance. 
If the day’s run is almost over and you have your last 
car nearly loaded and working under loose top, but are 
in a rush to get a ride out, do not hurry at the expense 
of your personal safety and run uncalled-for risks. Many 
accidents are the result of excessive speed at the wrong 
moment. 

Not only think safety first, but observe and also talk 
it with your fellow workmen. Thinking but not observ- 
ing ordinary precautions is not only dangerous, but 
criminal. A lack of caution may result in an accident 
not only to yourself, but also to your buddies. 
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Promotions Based on Merit 
By PENNSYLVANIA READER 


It is a popular fallacy, propagated by corporations and 
cherished by credulous employees, that the most compet- 
ent men are chosen for the higher positions; that merit 
will receive its just reward; that long and faithful service 
will not go unappreciated. 

Assuredly these trite phrases express the ethical con- 
siderations for promotion, the evident duty and moral 
obligation of the company to the individual; and no less 
assuredly, if they were adhered to, less friction would 
ensue and less bitter feeling would be engendered be- 
tween labor and capital. A scrutiny, however, of the 
personnel of our mine managements will, with but a few 
sporadic exceptions, show a well-developed example of 
nepotism—a wanton disregard of all the laws of deontol- 
ogy when applied to advancement in any but the most 
minor positions. 

Coal mining, properly so called, is no recreation; it 
cannot be learned at spare moments, pursued when we 
have nothing better to do, nor assimilated by a few 
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months’ casual observation. It has no connection with 
bridge parties, is no relief for the ennui of society; it 
cannot be absorbed wholly from books, nor undertaken 
half-heartedly. 

When a company’s policy—or lack of policy—permits 
the habitual introduction of men from beyond its con- 
fines to fill the higher vacancies occurring in the natural 
order of events, it implies the inferiority of its existing 
force; it discounts the consideration due length of serv- 
ice, for everyone must start anew with the alien ap- 
pointee; the worker and the idler meet him on an equal 
footing; the past is nugatory; the glib talker is the pro- 
ficient workman. 

The acquisition of some salient ability or peculiar ex- 
cellence will of course silence criticism and mollify any 
feeling of resentment from subordinates, but when the 
incumbent possesses neither experience nor aptitude, 
nothing to recommend him but adventitious influence, 
nothing to warrant the retention of his position but the 
decree of an arrogant management, ambition is silly, 
esprit de corps mere twaddle, organization and respect 
for authority absurdities. 


Homer TALENT OFrTEN NEGLECTED 


IT have seen managements bring superintendents from 
the sierras of Mexico and the tropics of Cuba, from the 
shires of England and the dutchies of Germany, find 
berths for a contingent from the annual exodus of their 
alma mater, take assiduous care of protégés of the direc- 
tors, pay more attention to the bonds of a college fra- 
ternity than to years of service. Such managements 
show consideration to anyone but the men entitled to it, 
who have given the best efforts of their head and hand. 
As a consequence, the men who would not be underlings 
to inferior intelligence and heckling officialism, or be 
passive under undeserved pettishness, resign at the first 
favorable opportunity; others assume an apathetic atti- 
tude and plug ahead just as long as their monthly en- 
velopes come regularly. 

Of what avail is it to originate some labor-saving 
device or to develop a more efficient system of mining, 
when your superior has had no experience in the matter 
and therefore has no standards of comparison? Your 
good work does not matter, as you are rated by your worst 
output and some other man takes credit for all the sat- 
isfactory results. 

The ambitious ask themselves, What incentive does the 
company offer me to outstrip my fellow-workman? What 
are the qualifications for promotion—dancing agility, 
ability to wear a full-dress suit and chatter inane social 
amenities? Must there be a friend at court to stimu- 
late every trifling concession? Must every advancement 
contribute its mite to the aggrandizement of some official ? 

With the railroads promotion follows fixed rules- of 
seniority, and some limiting system should be followed 
in coal mining, at least up to and including the superin- 
tendency. As it is, the laboring man can eat as pre- 
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scribed by Gladstone, follow all the apothegms of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, use more mental dynamics than a New 
Thought disciple, and advance not an iota if he lacks 
social status or some ulterior assistance. 

The gallery play of the company-conducted night 
schools and the laudatory vagaries at mining-institute 
meetings become insipid when never substantiated. The 
incongruity of the platitudes on “safety first” under the 
direction of a novice superintendent is apparent to any- 
one who has participated in a rescue party or is experi- 
enced in mining, except the managements. 

Concomitant with strike agitation, men leave mining 
temporarily to engage in other industries. Most of these 
men never return and their places are filled from inferior 
stock. It is a deplorable fact that no one who has lab- 
ored in the mines intends his children to follow in 
mining ; any business or employment of equal remunera- 
tion is considered preferable. 

Now, in the name of common-sense, let us have equit- 
able mine administration, with favoritism toward none; 
promotion on merit tempered with seniority, so mining 
may offer inducements on a par with the best industries; 
so that fathers will raise their sons to share in its pos- 
sibilities, so that the laboring man can realize his aspira- 
tions in one incarnation. 


Getting Rid of Room Water 
Byway: 

A practical and inexpensive way of getting rid of 
water in a working place where the dip is not too 


great is shown by the accompanying sketch. The water 
is bailed into the barrel which always stands full up to 
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ARRANGEMENT OF BARREL AND PIPE FOR DRAWING 
ROOM 


As the place advances, the barrel is moved 
and another joint of pipe added. If necessary, the 
barrel can be raised nearly to the roof. This scheme 
is neither new nor original, but may be a help to some 
Coal Age readers. 
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Weighing Coal on Platform 
Scales 


By Grorce N. Lanrzt 


Weighmasters at coal mines who use two-beam weigh- 
scales, one beam for tare and one for net, can easily 
dispense with the tare beam altogether and use both 
-beams for net weight, provided the tare is obtained by 
finding the average weight of all cars used, which is 
the usual practice at mines using a single type of car. 

Let us suppose the average weight of mine cars is 
1,500 lb. The net weight of a car of coal can be found 
ie balancing the rales then weighing a car of coal, 
which would give a gross weight of, say, 5,000 lb. 
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Subtracting the tare from the gross weight would leave 
3,500 Ib. net weight of coal. Then register the new 
weight in the scale beams and again balance the scales. 
The scales will be ready for weighing the coal net as 
disposal is made of the tare. 

The advantage of the method lies in the fact that the 
weighman can weigh cars more rapidly, as he will not 
be required to change weights so often. For example, 
let us assume that the average weight of the cars of 
coal is 3,000 lb. and that the scales are equipped with 
one beam weighing up to 1,000 lb. and another weigh- 
ing up to 500 lb. By the use of a 2,000-lb. counter- 
weight, cars varying 1,500 lb. (from 2,000 to 3,500) can 
be weighed, while if the 1,000-lb. beam were used for 
the tare, the weighman would be required to change 
weights for cars varying 500 lb., or change weights for 
cars varying 1,000 lb. af the 500-lb. beam were used 
for tare. 

With two 1,000-lb. beams he could weigh up to 2,000 
Ib.; with the addition of a 2,000-lb. counterweight, up 
to 4,000 lb. This advantage is not so obvious where 
scales are equipped with beams weighing up to 5,000 
lb. or more, as many of them are. But on the other 
hand, there are many scales equipped with two 500-lb. 
beams. 

There is another slight advantage in the method. 
Small quantities of light material may be weighed con- 
veniently with a car on the platform, by using whichever 
beam may not be in use. If both beams are required 
to weigh the car, a counterweight will take the place 
of one of them. 

In this connection it may be said that scales should 
be tested and balanced frequently and the platform kept 
clean; also that cars should be dumped clean. The 
wie!) amounts that the scales might err would make 
little difference to the individual miner, but might 
amount to a large tonnage on the company side in a 
month’s run. 

It is important that scales should be exact, as the 
payroll is made up from scale weights and often mine 
weight is taken as a basis of payment from dealers. A 
good practice is to test the scales frequently, both loaded 
and light, with an occasional test at all four corners or 
at both ends of the scales. 
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Some Distinction 


The doorkeeper at the works office of a big industrial 
plant down South has the responsibility for directing 
discharged employees to the cashier’s window near-by. 

Recently a number of men composing a yard crew were 
laid off, and naturally there was a scramble to reach 
the cashier’s window first. One of the number, an 
Italian laborer, was making a rush for the window 
when the doorkeeper stopped him, saying; “Take your 
time, take your time.” The Italian, showing evident 
impatience at being checked in his rush for the cashier, 
made this reply, accompanied by all the gestures peculiar 
to his kind: 

“Taka your time, how is dat? When I worka in de 
mill wid de pick, my boss man he saya, ‘Hurry up, 
hurry up, hurry up! but when I getta deescharge and 
comea to getta my mon’, you saya, “l'aka your time, taka 
your time? I say it’sa no good, no good!” 

There is room to believe he had found a distinction. 
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Handling Compressed Air in 


aft Sinking 


By F. D. Burrum* 





SYNOPSIS—The use of a booster compressor, 
a simple means of eliminating water from the 
transmission line, an air injector for ventilating 
the shaft and a water ejector are described, as well 
as some kinks in pipe work. 





Recently I took a contract for a 650-ft. concrete-lined 
air shaft to be sunk 314 mi. from Boswell, Somerset 
County, Penn., for which compressed-air power was ob- 
tainable free at the power house in Boswell. Its use, 
as compared to a steam boiler plant at the shaft, would 
effect a saving of $5 to $6 per day in fireman’s wages 
and about the same amount in coal. It was therefore 
decided to pipe air for this distance. 

It was estimated that the machinery to be operated at 
the shaft would require a maximum of 1,200 cu.ft. of 
free air per minute to pump 100 gal. of water per 
minute from a depth of 650 ft. To provide this amount 
of air with an initial pressure of 100 lb. and a terminal 
of 80 lb. would have necessitated a 6-in. line, the cost 
of which would have been prohibitive. 

A canvass of second-hand pipe dealers showed that 
there were in stock for sale or lease 10,000 ft. of 4-in. 
pipe, 3,000 ft. of 3-in. pipe and enough 214-1in. pipe for 
the remaining distance capable, if required, of carry- 
ing a working pressure of 250 lb. The line was ac- 
cordingly made up of such a combination. The 10,000 
ft. of 4-in. pipe has a volume of about 800 cu.ft., and 
in order to provide receiver capacity it was laid at the 
shaft end of the line. The 3-in. pipe was placed next 
and the 214-in. pipe covered the rest of the distance to 
the power house. 


A Booster Compressor Was NECESSARY 


In order that this comparatively small line might carry 
the required amount of air to provide for all contingen- 
cies, a “booster” compressor was installed at the power 
house. This was a 16x11x11-in. Hall single-stage steam- 
driven machine. Its inlet was connected to the receiver 
of the permanent plant and its discharge into the line. 
With this arrangement the compressor could be cut out 
or bypassed when not needed and the line could then 
take air directly from the main compressors. Twelve 
hundred cubic feet of air compressed to 6 atmospheres 
has a volume of about 200 cu.ft. This amount of air 
passed through the booster and compressed to 250 Ib. 
gage or 264 lb. absolute has a volume of only about 65 
cu.ft. This volume will pass through the pipe line de- 
scribed with little drop in pressure. 

For use in rock drills, engines, pumps, etc., not more 
than 100 lb. pressure was desired, and to secure this a 
Chaplin-Fulton reducing valve was installed at the shaft. 
It is regulated by weights, which can be quickly placed 
on or taken off to give any pressure desired, from that 
in the pipe line down to a very few pounds. It was 
found that the quantity of air required was not so 
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great but that by raising somewhat the pressure of the 
permanent compressors at the power house a terminal 
pressure of 80 to 100 lb. could be secured at the shaft 
without the use of the booster. The drop in pressure 
in the line was a variable and depended on the amount 
of power being used. ‘This is entirely analogous to the 
voltage variation in an electric line. 

The most important feature of the plant was, however, 
the extraction of the water from the air so as to prevent 
its freezing in severe win- 
ter weather and blocking 
the line. This sometimes 
occurs in transmitting 
compressed air in pipes 
laid on the surface of the 
ground, as was the case in 
this installation. The re- 
ceiver of the permanent 
plant was located as close 
as possible to the compres- 
sors, so that the air was 
practically as hot as when 
it left the machines them- 
selves. Consequently the 
receiver did not extract the 
water, so that, to accom- 
plish this neces- 
sary de-watering, 
the line was laid 
from the perma- 
nent receiver 
downgrade for 
about 300 ft. to 
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the bed of a creek, ‘4 Compressed 
thence under water Air Pipe 
for about 120 ft. - Compressed Air Line 


~~ down the Shaft 


MGT ile ARRANGEMENT FOR 
EJECTING WATER FROM 
THE LOWER WATER RING 


and then up the 
bank to a receiver 
located close to a 
small power house, 
where men were constantly on duty who could drain it 
without extra expense. 

The air in passing from the compressor to the creek 
kept the line hot enough to melt snow falling on. the 
pipe, but the creek cooled it, as did also two lengths 


of pipe through which it passed upward from the creek © 


to the receiver on the bank. The air left this second 
receiver as cold as it would be at the shaft, and con- 
sequently it dropped all the water in the receiver that it 
ever would drop. There was therefore no gathering of 
water and freezing in the line. 

The cooling of the air to make it drop its water be- 
fore leaving the receiver was the whole object of this 
arrangement, which was designed by Mr. Hildebrand, 
of the Hope Engineering and Supply Co. In warm 
weather the creek water, being colder than the atmos- 
phere, cooled the air. In cold weather it had also some 
cooling effect, though the water was not as cold as the 
atmosphere. It, however, kept the moisture, dropped by 
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the compressed air as it cooled in passing from the com- 
pressors to the second receiver, from freezing because 
the temperature of the creek water was necessarily above 
the freezing point, except of course on its surface, where 
ice formed. 

Until they were buried with a steam line beside 
them, so they could be warmed a little if necessary, the 
two lengths of pipe between the creek and the receiver 
gave trouble from freezing when the mercury fell below 
zero and a strong wind was blowing. The drain on the 








Tightening bolts tend to spring 
clamp away from pipe as shown 
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Short length of pipe of same 
size as line is used placing 
greatest pressure over leak 


HIG. 2. TWO MHTHODS OF PATCHING SPLIT PIPE 


receiver would also freeze until a small jet of steam 
was allowed to play on it in the coldest weather, after 
which it gave no trouble. 

The air delivered to the shaft was perfectly dry, and 
no case of freezing in the exhaust of any machinery was 
ever noticed except at times in a 114-hp. automatic en- 
gine used for driving an electric lighting generator. On 
account of its variable cutoff and light load this ma- 
chine expanded the air in its two cylinders more than 
did the hoisting engines, pumps, drills and engines with 
throttling governors. The slowing down of this unit was 
always an indication that the water in the receiver at the 
power house had not been completely drained off and that 
some was passing into the line. 

After leaving the receiver the air line again passed 
under the creek, because this was the easiest way to cross 
it. From here the hne proceeded upgrade, except for 
one small dip, for about 3,000 ft. to a deep hollow. It 
was expected that if any water got by the receiver it 
would lodge in this depression if given a chance; so a 
drip was installed there, experience with the variable 
cutoff engine having shown that water would occasionally 
get past the receiver. This was done before cold weather 
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set in, and this precaution was taken in order to avoid 
any chance of freezing in the line. 

The drip consisted of 18 ft. of 8-in. pipe, which formed 
an enlargement of the line at its lowest point. The air 
entered this 8-in. section from the 214-in. pipe and ex- 
panded to fill the larger cross-section. This tended to 
precipitate any water which the air carried. The out- 
let was through a 214-in. pipe at the far end. A small 
drain cock was provided at the lowest point and the 
whole arrangement was covered to prevent its freezing. 
This drain section was set so that the far end was slightly 
higher, allowing the water to drain back. 
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A few gallons of water could occasionally be drained 
from this drip, but the bulk of the moisture passed in a 
steady stream from the receiver drain at the power house, 
which was always slightly open for that purpose. 

The machinery operated by air from the line described 
consisted of two hoisting engines, a concrete mixer, an 
electric-light engine and a shop engine (all built for 
steam operation), two shaft-sinking pumps, a blacksmith 
forge, an air-lift pump and an air jet for ventilation. 


A WatER Egector Was EMPLOYED 


The shaft was provided with a temporary water ring, 
from which there was considerable leakage, so a second 
temporary wooden water ring was hung 40 ft. lower. The 
water in it drains into a 114-in. pipe extending about 50 
ft. vertically downward to a tee, one branch of which 
is plugged; the other has a nipple leading to another 
tee, from which another 114-in. pipe leads up so as to 
discharge water into the upper water ring. Into the bot- 
tom vertical branch of the second tee a 14-in. compressed- 
air pipe enters and rises about 18 in. into the water- 
discharge line, which, as just mentioned, leads up from 
the other branch of the tee. The upper water ring is 
connected to a pump which discharges the water out- 
side the shaft. This air lift was successful from the 
start in returning the leakage to the upper ring and 
pump, which was its object. The plug in the first tee 
was to facilitate cleaning of the line in case of stoppage. 

Below the water rings there are but two pipe lines 
in the shaft—a 2-in. line for air and a 214-in. for water. 
So little water was encountered at the shaft bottom, 
however, that it was found cheaper to bail it out than to 
pump it. Consequently the 214-in. line was turned into 
a ventilating line. As is well known, compressed air 
does not give much relief when used to ventilate, sup- 
posedly because it is too cold and heavy to rise and carry 
off the gases. A horizontal Jength of pipe was added to 
what was formerly the water-discharge hne at the top 
of the shaft so as to get an air inlet far enough away 
from the shaft mouth to secure pure air, and a 2-in. 
water ejector was attached. The steam connection of 
this jet was bushed down for a %4-in. compressed-air 
line. When the compressed air is turned on it sucks in 
the pure outside air through the water inlet, mingles with 
it and the mixture goes down the shaft through what 
was the water line, making an effective ventilator, 
which never gives trouble. The suction of the enter- 
ing air is about the same as that of an ordinary house- 
cleaning vacuum system. 

The main use of this ventilator is in clearing the 
shaft of dynamite fumes after shooting. For this pur- 
pose, if necessary, steam from a small boiler instead of 
air can be turned into the air line; but so far this ex- 
pedient has not been necessary. Steam is of course more 
effective in clearing away the fumes than air, but in 
this case its use would necessitate the firing of a boiler 
for this purpose alone. 

A foreman and ten laborers, one of whom was ex- 
perienced in oil- and gas-line construction, laid half a 
mile of the 4-in. power line a day, the pipe having pre- 
viously been placed by teams in such a manner that all 
couplings were on the right end for connecting. The 
3-in. and 244-in. lines should have been laid at higher 
speed, but the threads were cut a trifle large for the 
couplings. The 4-in. pipe would have been laid faster 
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if it had not been for the fact that some lengths had been 
stuffed with rags by children. Care was of course taken 
to see that each joint was clean before connecting. When 
the air was turned into the completed line there were 
leaks at only three out of more than 1,000 couplings, 
each of which could leak at both ends if not tight. 
Graphite and oil was the lubricant used. These three 
couplings, ordinary sleeves, were then calked with lead. 


Some Kinks IN Pier LAYING 


There were a number of places where holes had rusted 
through the pipe. Instead of using flat iron clamps 
bent to fit the pipe and bolted together, a short section 
of the same size of pipe split in half was clamped over 
the leak with U bolts and bar iron yokes. The first type 
of patch, which is commonly used, tends to spring away 
from the leak when its bolts are tightened, while the 
latter puts the pressure right on the leak and makes a 
better and cheaper patch. Of course, with either style 
of clamp, gaskets are required. Tar paper or pasteboard 
from ordinary boxes gives just as good results, at least 
for several months, as the highest-priced gasket material. 

In laying a line of this length it is an advantage to use 
the regular “lay tongs” used in pipe-line construction 
in place of stillson wrenches or chain tongs. One size 
of tongs for each size of sleeve and at least two pairs 
for each size of pipe are required, and more would be 
better. For this line satisfactory progress was made with 
this number, in addition to chain tongs for holding the 
pipe section immediately adjacent to that being laid. 

A jack made of a 2x4, about 4 ft. long, with one end 
rounded for a handle and cleats nailed near the other 
extremity, is an indispensable tool for holding the far 
end of the joint that is being screwed in place. One 
end of the jack rests on the ground and the other is 
held by a workman. The pipe rests between whichever 
pair of cleats circumstances require. One man is by this 
means able easily and quickly to raise the outer end of 
the pipe until the threads come fair with those in the 
coupling on the part of the line already laid. The pipe 
while resting on the jack can be easily rotated by an- 
other man so as to screw the threads in. 


IRREGULARITIES COMPENSATE EXPANSION 


Expansion and contraction in a line of this kind are 
taken care of by laying it crooked. This particular line 
was laid in the hottest days of summer, and in parts, 
owing to the limited space between the highway and the 
property owners’ fences, was not crooked enough, and 
as a result contracted in cold weather and rose out of 
some of the hollows and needed blocking up to take 
the resulting tension off it. All bends were made by 
bending the pipe cold and in place by use of crowbars 
in the usual pipe-line fashion. 

In extending the lower end of a vertical pipe line in 
a shaft it is a help to have the coupling on the joint 
being added loose enough so it can be turned by hand. 
It should be as far on the joint as it is possible to turn it 
before any attempt is made to join the two pipes. Then 
when this joint is held up under the bottom of the line 
zlready in place the coupling can be turned with the 
fingers to make its thread catch on that of the joint above. 
The pipe in this case has merely to be held up instead 
of being both held and rotated. There is nothing new 
jn this method, but some old shaft men do not know of it. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


My brother’s wife is a professional cook and food 
expert with a national reputation, and once each year 
she makes a rather extended tour of the country giving 
lectures on what to eat and how to cook. She has been 
spending a few days with us because her engagements 
happened to bring her near to our camp, and today she 
volunteered to give one of her regular lectures in our 
school hall for the benefit of the women of the camp, 
no admission being charged. Tonight, after having 
listened to my wife’s account of what was said and how 
it was received, I am undecided as to just what effect 
the talk will have on the women who heard it, the woman 
who gave it and the woman who suggested it. 

Our relative began by giving a list of things that 
ought not to be used as principal articles of diet. As 
my wife recalled them, the list included milk, eggs, 
bananas, sweets of all kinds and most meats. This list 
seemed to include everything that the ladies present 
depended upon for their husbands’ dinner buckets with 
the single exception of biscuits, so one of the ladies in 
the audience asked in all seriousness for an expression 
of opinion about biscuits. According to my wife, biscuits 
and sheet lead are ranked as equivalents by the food 
experts and good cooks, and the question seemed so 
ridiculous to the lecturer that she suspected her audi- 
ence might be trying to discredit her and decided to 
squelch any further manifestations of that kind by one 
supreme burst of sarcasm directed at the one who at- 
tempted the jest. 

Most of the women present, as well as their husbands 
and the fathers and mothers of their husbands and them- 
selves, had been raised largely on the very things that 
the speaker was condemning, and they were loath to 
accept without proof statements so much at variance 
with their own ideas and experience. Not only that, but 
the foods that they were depending upon for their daily 
menu were about the only things available in a mining 
camp; so, proof or no proof, they were not likely to make 
any startling changes. 

My wife realized that the lecturer was getting no- 
where, so suggested that the audience might be more 
interested in hints about cooking than in suggestions 
as to what to cook, but here again the speaker found 
little encouragement for her ideas. She started out by 
making a terrible assault on fried foods and frying pans 
in general, only to learn that miners’ dinner buckets 
have been filled with fried foods since dinner buckets 
came into the world. 

But she was determined to carry the adventure to a 
conclusion and in desperation suggested that she would 
be pleased to have anyone present ask questions. As the 
audience did not respond quickly, she reversed the tables 
and asked a few questions herself. The audience was 
perfectly willing to answer any and all questions, and 
it soon hecame apparent that there were not a dozen 
women in the audience who had any idea that cooking 
should be classed as an art. It also developed that some 
of the oldest women in the audience were the most 
ignorant as cooks. That brought the lecture to a close; 
how could one preach the art of good cooking as a means 
to longevity when most of the old women present were 
anything but good cooks? 
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By J. McCrystier* 





SY NOPSIS—No definite method of procedure in 
the laying of tracks and switches has in the past 
been followed, much being left to the judgment of 
the foreman. If possible, the grade of the various 
haulageways should be such that the drawbar pull 
exerted by the locomotive in going in with a cer- 
tain number of empties should be the same as that 


exerted in bringing out the same number of cars 
loaded. 





The installation of mechanical haulage underground, 
its development of longer, heavier trips at relatively high 
velocity, the successive increases in the tonnage of the 
motors and corresponding changes in wheelbase, and the 
substitution of metal for wood in mine cars are making 
imperative the adoption of curves of larger radii, im- 
proved switch work and heavier rails. Already with the 
more progressive companies the split switch has sup- 
planted the tongue points, the plate frog has displaced the 
cast frog and 50- to 80-lb. rail has replaced the 30- and 
40-lb. on the main haulage roads. Patent bearings, im- 
proved oiling systems, larger diameter wheels and devices 
innumerable are essayed in the endeavor to reduce trans- 
portation costs. 

But while skilled engineers and mechanics attest to 
the efficiency of the motors and rolling stock, and no 
expense is spared in selecting the proper track material, 
the all-important task of laying the track is almost in- 
variably intrusted to the devices of an overworked 
trackman and the supervision of the foreman, neither of 
whom has more than a superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Because of the fact that it is possible to see only 
a short section of track at one time, its many irregulari- 
ties and shortcomings are not realized, except indirectly 
in the cost of the additional power consumed, curtailed 
trips and frequent repairs. 


IMPORTANCE OF DRIVING UNIFORM CURVES 


As the curvature of the track in mine work is directly 
dependent on the alignment of the sides or ribs, this in 
turn affecting the haulage, too great care cannot be taken 
to achieve a uniform curve. 

With mule haulage,eand the car wheels turning on a 
rigid axle, it was customary to drive the curves of 25 and 
30 ft. radii, then in general use, by placing one leg of 
each set of timber a specified distance in the dark of the 
preceding set, and using a curve board for the track 
alignment. The difficulty of maintaining a line while 
changing the timber between the point of curve and 
pierhead, or “duffy set,’ as it is sometimes called, has 
caused the retention of this method by many mining 
men. 

The offset or distance in the dark for any set is arrived 
at by squaring the established distance between the cen- 
ters of the sets, and dividing by the radius. 

Letting 

D = Offset, or distance in the dark, in feet; 
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C = Distance in feet from timber centers ; 
F = Radius of the curve, 
then 
C2 
gi 

In the case of a 25-ft. radius curve, a rib radius of 

20 ft. and timber placed 5 ft. between centers substituting 
Bee RED 
D= 20 7 LeP pe OF lft. & UN. 

Any two sets in line on the gangway or tunnel are then 
taken, and a point 5 ft. from the proposed point of curve, 
a set is placed 714 in. (one-half of 1 ft. 3 in.) out of line 
of the aforesaid two sets. Then the set just erected is 
adjusted to position with regard to its adjacent set, and 
the next is offset 1 ft. 3 in., and so on, 1 ft. 3 in. offset 
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FIG. 1. LINES OF SIGHT AND OFFSETS FOR DRIVING 


CURVED HEADING 


indefinitely until the required curve is completed. The 
outer rib of the curve is easily obtained from the inner 
rib. 

As will be quickly noted, this set-in-the-dark method 
is but an adaptation of the center-point system in general 
use in the bituminous fields. The objections to it are the 
difficulty of standing timber exactly on line and maintain- 
ing the alignment where there is no timber, the increasing 
error in the event of one of the first sets being improperly 
placed and the compounding of the curve necessitated 
when connecting the track to compensate for the diverg- 
ence. 

Since the personnel of most mining companies now in- 
cludes a mining engineer, the method of aligning curves 
with a transit and measuring offsets every 5 ft. is gen- 
erally adopted. It recommends itself over the previous 
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method where the radius of the curve is long, where ac- 
curate alignment is desired and where the curve is in 
rock. 

Fig. 1 shows a typical plan for driving by this method. 
It will be noticed that the lines overlap, which permits 
setting up the transit a convenient distance from the 
face so as not to interfere with the drilling. The foreman 
will at no time be without a line. This allows a few 
days for any delay occasioned in receiving a new line, and 
the points are at a safer distance from the blasting at 
the face. 

I have noticed on plans where the lines do not overlap 
that the foreman often requests points before the face 





FIG. 2. A BAD EXECUTION OF A GOOD PLAN 


has advanced sufficiently to permit them, two or even 
three trips by the engineer corps being not uncommon to 
give one line. This is probably due to timidity on the 
part of the foreman when he has only his judgment to 
guide him in proceeding from the limit of his last line to 
a distance permitting a new angle point. 


DETERMINING THE RADIUS OF THE CURVE 

On account of the high cost of turning curves under- 
ground, the radii in general use are of necessity much 
shorter than on the surface. In referring to curves in 
this article those connecting tunnels and gangways are 
implied, and not those made in following the strike of 
the vein. 

In most mines a certain radius predominates regard- 
less of the constantly varying conditions. This is too 
often the smallest curve that cars will travel around with- 
out the bumpers interlocking, and is installed usually 
with no other considerations than that of low initial cost 
and a predilection for past usage. 

An ideal curve would be one with which the sum of the 
initial cost, the maintenance during the life of the curve 
and the expense of haulage will be a minimum. The 
consummation of this ideal can only be approached by 
assuming several curves and calculating the costs of the 
several items. 

Unless occurring at a site where the roof is bad or the 
bottom heaves, the shorter the curve the lower will be the 
initial cost. In estimating the expense of curves, cer- 
tainly on the shorter ones the cost of the length of gang- 
way or tunnel to reach the point attained by the larger 
curves should be considered. 

When turning curves of larger radii the wide part of 
the opening just beyond the switch can be located in 
solid rock, thereby dispensing with the use of timber and 
precluding any allowance for maintenance. 
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As the life of curves is frequently over 30 yr. and 
wood timber has a service as low as 18 mo., the elements 
of labor and material for renewals, in addition to the risk 
of a derailed car knocking down the roof supports, as 
well as the delays in traffic incident to retimbering, must 
be thoroughly considered. 

The use of steel timber is increasing for the long spans 
required in this class of work at locations where a semi- 
permanent job is required and no heaving or squeezing 
is expected. 

In tunnels where the gangways to be worked lie close 
together a lower upkeep will be realized by turning a 
wing tunnel to the outer vein and continuing on the same 
line to the inner ones than by having a number of wide 
areas to maintain on the main haulageway. This also 
obviates the cramping of the switch work and curves 
which closely situated veins ordinarily necessitate. 


HAULAGE Cost 


Viewed solely from the haulage standpoint, the deter- 
mining factors of the curve radius can be covered by two 
heads: 

1. The cost of resistance due to curvature on the total 
estimated number of cars that can be hauled. 

2. The probable number of cars to be hauled in each 
trip and the speed of haulage. 

The amount of resistance due to curvature varies 
with each type of car, and to a lesser degree with each 
car of a certain type. This resistance expressed in terms 
of grade, with curves of from 30 to 100 ft. radius, will 
run 0.015 ft. to 0.025 ft. per 100 ft. of track for each 
degree of curvature. That is, with a 50-ft. radius, or 
115-deg. curve, moderately clean track, fair running cars 
with both wheels keyed on the axle, approximately a 1.8 
per cent down grade would be necessary to secure the 
same drawbar pull as on a tangent. The value of a 
curve expressed in degrees can be obtained by dividing 
by the radius in feet. This formula will have to 
be employed especially in small radius curves; the actual 
arc is used to find the degree, rather than the central 
angle subtending the 100-ft. cord, the practice on 
standard-gage roads. By using the actual are, a 50-ft. 
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radius. = sa 115 deg. curve; by using a 100-ft. 
: 50 
cord, a 50-ft. radius = ——,, = 180 deg. curve, show- 
sin 3d 


ing a disparity of 65 deg. 
Assuming a curve with a central angle of 90 deg. a 
ruling grade of 0.5 per cent. and allowing the same rate 
of resistance per de- 
gree on a 25-ft. and 
50-ft. radius curve, 
the motor in traveling 
over the two would 
have to work equiva- 
lent to mounting a 
4.5 per cent. grade for 
39 ft. and a 2.5 per 
cent. grade for 78 ft. 
respectively. From the 
beginning of the 50-ft. 
radius to the point of tangent there would be a total of 
1.96 ft. vertical, while to travel between the same points 
by way of the 25-ft. radius curve, including the 25 ft. 
of tangent on each end of the curve, there would be a 
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total of 2.02 ft. vertical, or essentially the same vertical 
rise in either case. 

While actually with the smaller radius curve there 
would be a lower rate of resistance per degree, this would 
be more than balanced by the increased resistance due to 
the slower speed compelled by the sharper curve. If the 
resistance due to grade and curvature between the simi- 
larly located points is accepted as equal, then there re- 
main in favor of the 50-ft. radius the greater speed at 
which the trip can travel, the reduced danger from cars 
jumping the track, the better adherence of trolley to 
wire, and 11 ft. shorter haul, and under some conditions 
11 ft. less of tunnel. With a gangway producing six 
trips per day of twelve 
5-ton cars each, this 11 
ft. twice per trip would 
consume enough power 
to draw 1 ton 7,920 ft. 
each day, or 375 mi. per 
year. <A self-recording 
dynamometer will reveal 
the frictional resistance 
of any type of car, and the 
monetary value per unit 
of haulage can be readily 
ascertained. In estimat- 
ing the number of cars per trip, the future output, as 
well as the length of haul, must be considered. A haul- 
age over which 100 cars travel per day maybe increased 
threefold by a tunnel to the veins. 

This will mean the installation of a larger motor if the 
haul is long, or possibly the use of two motors. The 
maximum speed of haulage underground being fixed by 
law (6 mi. per hour), nothing can be expected from faster 
transportation. 

A 15-ton locomotive will not traverse curves possible 
to an 8-ton. machine, and this fact will demand an 
extra motor, with its attendant expense. 

For obvious reasons no compensation is allowed for 
curvature underground; and if a motor is required to 
work at its capacity, the additional resistance to be over- 
come, because of curvature, will be the factor limiting 
the length of the trip. With the large curve a locomotive 
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FIG. ‘4. ANOTHER CASE OF 


WRONG FROG 





FIG. 5. A NO. 5 FROG USED IN PLACE OF A NO. 2% 
may pull through on its potential velocity, but on a curve 
of 25- or 30-ft. radius, the velocity will have to be reduced 
previous to reaching the curve. 

When two curves are turned to a vein on opposite sides, 
the use of one 50-ft. and one 75-ft. radius has given 
quite satisfactory results with rapid, heavy motor haulage. 
The employment of unlike radii precludes the main- 
tenance of any wide areas made imperative by the use of 
equal radii, and leaves sufficient space for a commodious 
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arrangement of the frogs and switches. 
with the “crotch” or middle frog. 

An inspection of the switch work at collieries where 
rule of thumb or the judgment of the trackman alone 
prevails, will manifest the wide disparity of the results 
under identical conditions. For frequently the track- 
man’s sole guide is the procedure of some other trackman, 
who in turn is guided by some remote rule with no math- 
ematical basis. It seems to be a proclivity of most track- 
men greatly to shorten the lead and to place the frog at 
the nearest available rail joint. Whether this is from 
motives of economy or an antipathy to a little extra work 
or whether it is really an honest expression of what they 
consider an efficient job is questionable. The result is 
that advantages that would accrue from large, expensively 
constructed rock curves are nullified by the inadequate 
switch work and by having the track a succession of kinks. 

Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 are actual locations of curves and 
switches, selected at random from several collieries where 
from 8- to 15-ton motors are in use. The work is typical 
and neither better nor worse than the other layouts at the 
same plants. The dotted lines show the actual location, 
the solid lines the intended location. 

In Fig. 2 a costly 85-ft. radius curve has been spoiled 
by not adhering to the lines given, thereby interjecting 
into the track a number of wholly unnecessary flats con- 
nected by acute curves. A No. 4 frog has been used 
where a No. 3144 would have been proper; the lead is too 
short. 

The entire layout has been vitiated by carelessness. It 
might be pertinent to remark that this curve was consid- 


It also dispenses 











ILLUSTRATION OF DETERMINATION OF THE 
FROG NUMBER 


HG 0c 


ered on the ground to be a fair piece of work. Its irregu- 
larities were not suspected until located and plotted. 

In Fig. 3 a No. 4 frog displaces a No. 234, which was 
the proper size. As a result the frog is 5 ft. from the 
correct location, and the lead had to be curtailed:9 ft. 
to fit the rib. This curve is 2 ft. narrower than that 
called for by the specifications, thereby pushing the 
track off line and necessitating an acute curve at the end. 

In Fig. 4 a No. 4 frog has been substituted for a No. 
234, casting a sharp curve immediately beyond the frog. 
The lead is deficient 814 ft. Through negligence the curve 
was driven off line 5 ft. and 2 ft. narrow. To the left 
of this curve is indicated the start of a 75-ft. radius curve 
to the same vein. Notice the absence of the wide opening 
required by two similar curves. In Fig. 5 a No. 5 frog 
has been introduced for a No. 234. In consequence the 
trackman had to readjust his whole layout. The switch 
is 16 ft. and the frog 8 ft. from their correct locations—a 
needless waste of 5144 yd. of track and a long frog. 

It can be mentioned in this connection that there was 
no reason for the use of the wrong number frogs, as a 
supply of No. 234 and No. 3 was constantly kept in 
stock. 

When the curve has been driven a sufficient distance to 
permit laying the switch, the frog, corresponding to the 
radius of the curve, should be placed to agree with it. Great 
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care should be taken to locate the frog correctly, as the 
symmetry of the curve depends upon it. The pernicious 
expedient of adjusting the frog to the nearest rail joint 
should not be allowed. Forty pound rails cost but 20c. 
per foot, and the economy of the previously mentioned 
practice is only imaginary. 

The best practice is to designate frogs by their num- 
ber rather than by their length. The number is the 
ratio of the length to any point divided by the spread at 
the same point, 

Or let 

L, = Double or entire length of the frog; 

A = Spread between the gage side of rails at one end 
of the frog; 

B= Spread between the gage side of rails and the 
other end of frog; 

L 
A+B 

With the frog placed, the point of switch is arrived 
at by measuring from the point of the frog the distance 
found by multiplying twice the gage by the number. 
A No. 3 frog with a 314-ft. gage would mean a 21-ft. 
lead. 

If the curve is off a tangent with the radius specified 
and the frog number omitted from the plan, divide the 
radius by twice the gage and extract the square root. A 
63-ft. radius with a 314-ft. gage would require a No. 3 
frog. 





then the number = 


CONNECTING THE FRoG AND SwitcH PoINntTs 


With the frog and switch in position, a rail must be 
laid connecting them. To properly place this, a line 
should be drawn from the point of the frog to the point 
of the switch, and midway between these two an ordinate 
equal to one-fourth the gage is measured at right angles 
to the line. Both ends and the center of the rail have 
now been located and the length of rail required can 
be measured. If desired, additional points on the track 
can be located by measuring ordinates equal to three- 
sixteenths the gage at one-fourth and three-fourths the 
distance from the point of frog to the point of switch. 
The rail may now be bent evenly around the points thus 
located. 

The lead for a given number frog is for all practical 
purposes the same, whether leading from straight track, 
from the inside of a curve, or from the outside of a 
eurve. The method of ascertaining the radius when 
switching off curved track will be discussed later. 

The plate frog affords a more lasting and easier riding 
connection than the cast frog, and has generally sup- 
planted it. This may also be said as regards the split 
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switch and the “tongue points.” If for no other 
reason, the tongue points should be discarded as a safety 
measure. When approaching a turnout or curve where 
this type of switch is used, the trip rider is compelled 
to jump from the motor while it is in motion and set 
both points while standing directly in its path. The 
margin allowed him by the motorman in which to do 
this renders the operation hazardous. With the split 
switch operated by a lever placed at one side of the track, 
most of this risk can be avoided. 

When using the split switch inside the mines, except 
in locations where the traffic is heavy, the switch spring 
is usually discarded, as it chokes with mud and becomes 
a hindrance. ‘The connecting-rod between the switch 
points should be bolted to the flanges of the rails. If it 
is connected to the webs, when the treads on the 
locomotive become grooved the heads will be cut off the 
bolts. 


MetTHopD oF DETERMINING GRADES 


The determining factors underlying grades in the mines 
are drainage, haulage and sometimes loading. The 
prevailing grade in anthracite and bituminous mines 
where it is possible to establish a grade runs 4 in. to 
6 in. per 100 ft. 

Where drainage is not the prime consideration there 

theoretic grade which can be approached, whereby 
the pitch of the haulage road will compensate the added 
resistance due to loading the cars and thus equalize the 
draw bar pull, when conveying either empties or loads. 
When a motor leaves the main turnout loaded to its 
capacity with empty cars it should be able to return with 
the same number of loads. 

It is obvious that the greater the difference in weight 
between an empty and loaded car, the steeper should be 
the grade in favor of the load in ozder to overcome the 
extra resistance. Consequently, whenever a larger capac- 
ity mine car is adopted, a corresponding change in 
standard grade should be made for all haulages not 
governed by other considerations. This, however, is 
rarely done and the original grade is maintained. On 
gangways where the 0.35 per cent. grade is in vogue with 
cars of 3-ton capacity, the possible empties invariably 
exceed the possible loads. ; 

An all-steel car (115 cu.ft. 
empty weighs 5,080 lb. The same car-loaded with coal 
weighs 12,230 Ib. Loaded with rock it weighs 17,000 lb. 
These are actual weights. 

Assuming the sum of the resistances due to friction 
and track to be 30 lb. per ton for an empty car and 
25 lb. per ton for a loaded car, the coefficient of friction 
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per short ton for loaded and empty cars will be 0.015 
and 0.0125 respectively. 

With an 8-ton motor having a rated drawbar pull of 
3,000 Ib. on the level, letting N = the number of cars 
and g = the theoretic grade for equalizing the drawbar 
pull, then when the motor is handling coal-loaded and 
empty cars: 

3,000 + 16,0009 fy 3,000 — 16,0009 
(12,230 X 0.0125) — 12,2309 (5,080 X 0.015) + 5,080g 
g = 5 in. per 100 ft. 

With the same motor handling empty and loaded rock 
cars: 


3,000 + 16,0009 | 3,000 — 16,0009 
17,000 X 0.0125 — 17,000g 5,080 X 0.015 + 5,080g 


g = Tin. (almost) per 100 ft. 

The foregoing is a somewhat involved quadratic 
equation not always easy of solution. A method which 
is perhaps simpler is as follows: 

Let 6 = Desired angle of grade to give equal draw-bar 
pull in both directions, then the percentage of grade, or 
the rise in unit length of track, is practically equal to 
sin 6. 

Tf W = Weight of empty car; 
W’ = Weight of loaded car; 
C = Cofficient of friction for empty car; 
C’ = Coefficient of friction for loaded car; 
then WC + W sin 6 = W’'C’ — W’ sin 6 
Substituting values in the above case 
(5080 0.015) + 5080 sin 6 = (12,230 * 0.0125) 
— 12,230 sin 6 
76.2 + 5,080 sin 6 — 152.875 — 12,230 sin 0 
17,310 sin 06 = %6.675 
76.675 
17,310 


Multiplying by 100 to secure the rise in 100 ft., we 
have 0.443 ft., or about 514 in. 

With straight track, then, the 8-ton motor on a grade 
of 7 in. per 100 ft. could pull in 28 empty cars and 
return with the same number loaded with rock; but 
as the resistance of the curves, of which a major portion 
of every gangway consists, is a corollary of the weight, 
the determined grade should be augmented somewhat in 
favor of the loaded cars to partly compensate for curve 
resistance. 

The value of the track resistance per ton on straight 
track will have to be determined experimentally for any 
type of car. Equipping the cars with patent bearings 
will have salutary effects, should this resistance prove too 
high. 

On a recent test of nine cars, three each of the three 
various types ordinarily employed, on fairly clean straight 
track, on the surface, with cars weighing 12,230 lb. each; 
loaded with coal, capacity 115 cu.ft. loaded water level; 
wheel base, 3 ft. 6 in.; gage of track 3 ft. 6 in.; 40-lb. 
rail; both wheels tight on the axle; center of drawbar 
pull to top of rail, 1814 in——the tractive effort required 
was as follows: 

21.2 lb. per ton for cars with 160 deg. iron case, babbitt 
lined.; 10.5 lb. per ton for cars with 160 deg. brass 
lining; 6.5 Ib. per ton for cars with Hyatt bearings. 

The cars were of all-steel construction identical in 
every respect, except the bearings. The brass-bearing cars 
were new and in first-class condition, while the Hyatt 
and babbitt-bearing cars had been in use almost 2 yr. 











= 0.00443 





Sin 6 = 
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The results, if secured on tracks underground, in their 
usual dirty condition and with inferior ballast, would no 
doubt have been higher. 


Conpitions Not Atways ForEsSEEN 


In the usual method of panel mining it is customary first 
to drive the coal gangways, and when they have progressed 
far enough to begin robbing, to start the rock or haulage 
gangway, and then tunnel, cutting off one section. This 
sometimes increases the length of the haulage by the 
length of the tunnels, and requires a proportionate 
decrease in the grade of the haulage. As a consequence, 
where the tunnels are long I have observed many haul- 
ageways with a rise of less than 2 in. per 100 ft., and 
the concomitant wet roadbed, choked ditch and small 
trip. 

Another contingency not always considered in planning 
a haulage is that, since the abandonment of mule haulage, 
the loaders are compelled to move the cars at the loading 
chutes by their own exertions. Four cars per trip are 
not infrequently loaded from one chute. On the prev- 
alent 0.35 per cent grade to move the cars the distance 
necessary to accomplish this would require an additional 
man. ‘To dispense with this, the foreman resorts to 
increasing the grade immediately beneath the chutes with 
an equalizing diminution between them. This expedient 
permits loading the cars, but makes the roadbed a series 
of undulations with pools of water in the “dead spots.” 
It raises the haulage cost, destroys the rolling stock and 
sets the cars bumping and jerking over the entire 
working section. It is needless to mention that a heavier 
grade would abate, if not wholly remove, this condition. 

To be in congruity with the preceding, a grade of 
7 to 8 in. per 100 ft. for the haulage and up to 814 
in. for the primary gangways would seem to have more to 
recommend it than the lesser grade. To be sure, the 
first installation of the heavier grade would reduce the 
available lift as the gangway advanced, but this objection 
would remedy itself in all subsequent levels. 

Again, a ditch averaging 18 in. wide edge to edge 
and 6 in. deep in the center,'on a 0.35 per cent. grade, 
would give 38.4 ft. velocity and almost 108 gal. capacity 
per minute, against 54.4 ft. and 153 gal. for an 814-in. 
grade. 


MeEtTHODS OF DRIVING TO GRADE 


The grade may be extended by means of a grade 
board 100 in. long and provided with either a spirit level 
adjusted to the upper side, or an upright from which 
a plumb line is hung. The purpose in cutting the board 
100 in. long is to secure an equal ratio for the various 
grades. For example, if the grade desired is 0.75 per 
cent., the board is leveled and 0.75, or 34 in., is measured 
below one end. In short, with a 100-in. board the per- 
centage of grade in feet is measured on the board in 
inches. 

The system that is most used is to express the grade 
in per cent. and furnish a table (see Table 1) of “toes” 
for a 10-ft. board. The “toe” is the batter given the 
board in 10 ft. Some distinguishing mark is usually 
given the wide end of the board to avoid confusion on 
flatter grades. 

Gangways should be driven on a grade whether oz 
not any reason for it may be apparent at the time. 
Future developments and undiscovered geologic forma- 
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tions may radically change existing opinions. A system 
of paralleling grades will afford many possibilities and 
save many regrets. 

The growing recognition of the importance of com- 
petent track work around mines and the inadequacy of 
the usual system of dealing with its many phases, as 
evidenced by the lack of uniformity in the results, are 
impelling the more progressive companies to teach the 
trackmen the mathematical rules and the best practice 
regarding it. In a number of instances this has taken 
the form of a book of rules and standards, analogous 
to the “book of rules” adopted on standard-gage roads. 


a 


Reason for the 
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It is incumbent upon the trackman to familiarize himself 
with the contents of this book and to rigidly adhere 
thereto. With the track work conforming to specifica- 
tions, it would be but a step to effect standard steel 
timber from the point of curve to the pierhead; to have 
on hand in the shop rails—cut, curved and drilled—that 
will fit between frog and switch; to carry ties in graded 
lengths to support both the main and turnout tracks 
from the point of switch to the frog, and thus secure 
greater stability, and eventually to obviate all delays in 
transportation that are usually ascribable to troubles with 
the trackwork. 
eS 
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New Anthracite 





Price Schedule 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SYNOPSIS—If the price schedule were main- 
tained unchanged, the wage increase alone would 
absorb all but $2,000,000 of the present profit. 
This amount would be far more than wiped out 
due to the burden put upon the coal companies 
by the compensation act and the rising price of 
powder and other supplies. Supplies whach m 
1915 cost about 40c. per ton of production in 
1916 will cost 50 to 55¢. per ton, 





The agreement between the anthracite operators and 
their employees which was signed in Philadelphia, Friday, 
May 5, provides that all contract miners shall receive 
from Apr. 1 an increase of % per cent. over and above 
the rates in effect from Apr. 1, 1912, to Mar. 31, 1916. 
The same ratio of increase was given to certain other 
employees the length of whose working day was not 
reduced, and an advance of 3 per cent. was granted to 
the employees coming within the classification of company 
men the length of whose working day was shortened 
from 9 to 8 hr. The reduction in working time is 
equivalent to an increase of 1214 per cent. on the wages 
of the men thus affected, for with no increase in the 
intensity of labor the cost of production will be advanced 
that much either by the employment of more men to 
maintain the productive capacity or by a reduction in 
output with the same number of employees. 

It is not possible to state at the present time exactly 
by what percentage the cost per ton will be increased 
by the concessions made in the agreement of May 5, 
but it is estimated that it will average about 10 per 
cent., and as the labor cost of producing anthracite 
before the advances were made was approximately $1.80, 
the additional cost for labor alone will be about 18c. a 
ton. 


WHEN BurDEN Is PLACED ON PREPARED SIZES 


The anthracite operators have endeavored to make it 
plain that the bulk of any advance in the selling price, 
made necessary by increased cost, must be placed upon 
the prepared or domestic sizes, as the prices of the small 
or steam sizes which are sold in competition with 
bituminous coal are regulated by the prices of that 
commodity in competitive markets. 


The preparea or domestic sizes constitute about 60 
per cent. of the total marketed output, and if all of 
the 18c. increased cost were placed upon these sizes the 
necessary advance in price would be an average of 30c. 
a ton on egg, stove and nut coal, at the breakers. If 
distributed over egg, stove, nut, pea and buckwheat, the 
increase is at the rate of 22.2c. per ton. 

The daily press has not been slow in calling attention 
to the fact that the burden of this increased cost will 
fall upon the consumer. And not only is this true so 
far as the increased cost due to the wage agreement is 
concerned, but it is true in regard to other increased 
costs to which the production of anthracite is subject. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act has added from 5 
to 10c. to the cost of the prepared sizes of anthracite; 
the cost of powder and other supplies have advanced in 
the past year even a greater percentage than the cost 
of labor, and these increased charges must be considered 
at this time in the establishing of prices. 

That these or any other increases in cost of production 
must be added to the selling price is inevitable if the 
operators are to continue to serve the public. The report 
of the Thirteenth United States Census showed that in 
the year covered by its investigation the average net 
return to the producers of anthracite was 20c. a ton and 
that the earnings applicable te dividends were not more 
than 4 per cent., taking the industry as a whole. 


ProFit In 1914 Was STILL ONLY 20c. PER TON 


Statistics compiled for the subcommittee on wage 
negotiations by the Anthracite Bureau of Information 
show that the average returns per ton on the anthracite 
production in 1914 were practically the same as in the 
census year—namely, 20c. a ton. The marketed product 
in that year was 72,383,579 tons, the total net returns 
on which at 20c. a ton would be $14,475,000, or about 
$2,500,000 more than would be added to the cost of the 
production by the increased wage cost created by the 
1916 agreement. 

This small margin would be more than wiped out 
and a good-sized deficit created, if the increased cost of 
supplies are added and no advance made in the price to 
the consumer. The capital invested in anthracite mining 
is entitled to a fair return, as is capital invested in other 
enterprises. Considering the hazard involved, there are 
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few lines of industrial endeavor where the returns on the 
investment and on the energy put into the business are 
smaller than they are in anthracite mining. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. on 
Monday, May 15, announced its schedule of prices, 
effective May 1, and the other operating companies are 
expected to follow the Reading’s lead, which announces 
an advance of 15c. on egg coal, 40c. on stove, 20c. on 
nut, 40c. on pea and 15c. on buckwheat No. 1. Applying 
these figures to the production of these sizes as reported 
by the United States Geological Survey in 1914, we have 
for every 100 tons of coal produced the following: 


Total 
Size Tons Increase Increase 

Ee RNAS co co Sis) s ples. es a eA Wf $0.15 $1.856 
ORS 9a Aa a 20.59 - 40 8.236 
CONNECT ARO ole 2 eee 23.03 . 20 4.606 
ISIS a a-ue 5 Ate CaO no ed 5) - 40 4.700 
Puekwheat) No. 1.)..... 13.42 Syl 2.013 
SRROICEI UMM River? aii suals el» as 8 Sa 6 $21.411 


Wuat A Cuiprep Nicken Must Br Maps To Do 


That is, for every hundred tons of coal sold 81.16 
tons would consist of the domestic, pea and buckwheat 
sizes, and a total increase on this quantity of coal would 
be $21.41, or at the rate of 26.38c. per ton. This is 
only 4.2c. more than the wage cost per ton distributed 
over these sizes, and all of this, and more, is absorbed 
by the added expense due to the increased cost of 
explosives and other supphes. These have advanced to 
such an extent that in the Schuylkill region, where in 
1915 the average cost of materials was about 40c. a ton 
of production, the increased cost in 1916 will be from 
10 to 15c. a ton. 

The producers of anthracite are not desirous of 
advancing prices, but when the cost of production is 
increased there is no other recourse. Anthracite has no 
monopoly of the household fuel trade. It is in sharp 
competition with gas, oil, coke and bituminous coal. It 
is, therefore to the interest of the producing companies, 
in order to hold their trade, to furnish anthracite to 
the consuming public at a price as reasonable as con- 
sistent with cost of production and a fair return on the 
investment. 

& 
Production of Lignite in 
North Dakota 

State Engineer Jay W. Bliss, Bismarck, N. D., who 
is also ex-officio state coal-mine inspector, has completed 
his annual inspection of the lignite operations in that 
state. He reports that the output of lignite for the 
year 1915 was valued at $922,586, the production for 
the year being 586,704 tons. 

Burleigh County, through the large plant established 
at Wilton, leads in production, with Ward, Divide and 
Stark Counties following in the order named. Merchant 
mines are operated in 18 out of the 52 counties of the 
state. Mr. Bliss reports that there have been no labor 
troubles at any of the mines during the year 1915. 
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Meeting of M-O-!I Association 


Arrangements have been made for the most important 
convention in the history of the M-O-I Association, to be 
held at Cedar Point, Ohio, Aug. 1, 2 and 3. G. A. 
Boecking, president of the Cedar Point Resort Co., will 
welcome the association, followed by a response from 
Robert Lake, president of the organization. Reports 
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will be read by the president, secretary and treasurer, 
showing the progress and financial condition of the asso- 
ciation. Ben R. Vardaman, associate editor of the Mer- 
chants’ Trade Journal, Des Moines, Iowa, will talk on 
“The Retail Dealer’s Place in the Comniunity,” and A. M. 
Hull, editor of the Retail Coalman, of Chicago, IIL, 
will speak on “Dignifying the Coal Business.” On Aug. 
3 Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, Penn., will talk 
on “The Secret and Pull of Suggestion in Advertising, 
Coal Salesmanship and Business Building,” and a rep- 
resentative of the Federal Trade Commission will speak 
on the work of that commission, after which the elec- 
tion of officers will take place. An interesting enter- 
tainment program is promised. 
4 
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West Virginia Unrest Ended 


News comes from Grafton, W. Va., that the unrest is 
practically at an end. The men have been granted a 5 per 
cent. increase, which is half of what they at first demanded. 
But as it is the second increase within the year the men 
are satisfied, and have good reason to be. 

Thomas Haggerty, Sam B. Montgomery and J. A. Springer, 
who represent the miners in the section which threatened 
to strike on May 15, declared on the day following that 
there was no likelihood of a strike. The Fairmont region 
was quiet because it had been the first to grant the increase. 
It had done this voluntarily. Only one mine in the Flemington 
region on May 16 had not signed up, and it was expected to 
sign on that day. : 

Mr. Haggerty declared that ‘the entire West Virginia 
Northern R.R. district of Preston County had granted the 5- 
per cent. increase sought and that Newburg and Tunnelton 
had likewise satisfied the miners’ demands. One or two mines 
around Austen had not at that time signed the new scale, 
but it was expected that an agreement would be reached that 
day. 
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Meeting of Anthracite Section of the A. I. M. E.—The 
annual meeting of the Anthracite Section of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers will be held at Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., June 10, 1916. Members will meet at 2:30 
p.m. at the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. building, and 
drive to the Loomis Colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. After inspecting the colliery—which 
is nearly ready for operation—the members will return to the 
Westmoreland Club for an informal dinner at 6 p.m., costing 
$2 per plate, after which there will be reading and discussion 
of a paper on “Anthracite Stripping,” by J. B. Warriner, chief 
engineer of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 

The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 
convention at Pittsburgh, Penn., June 27-30. 

Iliinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 
Madison, Wis. 

Byproduct Coke Producers’ Association of America, formed 
in Chicago on Jan. 14 last, will hold its first annual meeting in 
30ston, Mass., on July 14, lasting probably two or three days. 

Canadian Retail Coal Association’s annual convention will 
be held on board boat touring the Thousand Islands on June 
14 and 15. Secretary, B. A. Caspell, Brantford, Ont., Can. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 1], 
2 and 3. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will hold 
its twelfth meeting, June 20-22, at Harrisburg, Penn. Secre- 
tary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Penn. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah, June 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

The Mine Inspectors’ Institute, U. S. A. will hold its ninth 
annual meeting at Joplin, Mo., Tuesday, June 13, 1916. Sec’ 
retary, James W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Who’s Whoe-In Coal Mining 
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Charles M. Meams 


When one thinks of electricity and its application 
to coal mining, one’s thoughts immediately turn to C. 
M. Means over in Pittsburgh, who knows a lot about 
electricity and just as much about coal mining. Mr. 
Means as a consulting engineer hag carved out for 
himself an enviable reputation in the coal fields of the 
Eastern states. His experience in his special line of 
engineering work is unusually broad and covers in a 
practical fashion all the varied problems connected with 
the use of electric current in mine development. 

Mr. Means is a native of Pennsylvania, having been 
born in Punxsutawney in 1869. At the age of 23 he 
took up industrial and coal-mining electric work, start- 
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Cc. M. MEANS 
Consulting Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


ing in a subordinate position and devoting several years 
to the accumulation of worth-while experience. In these 
early days he availed himself of the opportunity to study 
railway and electric-light practice, working on a number 
of important problems that were based on advanced ideas, 
as electrical practice at that time summed up. 

In 1900 Mr. Means become affiliated with the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co., his attention being 
directed entirely to electrical coal-mining work. In 1912 
he started in consulting work, associating himself with 
Harry F. Randolph, the firm name being Randolph- 
Means Co. The business of the new engineering com- 
pany prospered greatly, and the concern has handled 
many difficult engineering problems. 

Mr. Means is at the present time consulting electrical 
engineer for the United States Bureau of Mines, elec- 
trical engineer for the Department of Mines of Penn- 
sylvania, and in addition is employed by several other 
state governments and legislative committees as an 
advisory engineer in the matter of formulating rules 
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and laws governing methods of mine operation and 
equipment at coal plants. 

He is treasurer of the Randolph-Means Co., is a 
member of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and of the Engineers’ Society cf Western Penn- 
sylvania. Few men are cutting a deeper swath in the 
engineering end of the coal-mining business than C. M. 
Means, of Pittsburgh. 


AttacKs Use of Belt Dressing 


When a belt is not running smoothly, the operative 
usually smears some belt dressing on it, frequently with 
the aid of a stick, and then rests satisfied with the con- 
sciousness of a duty well performed. 

The use of belt dressing should be abolished, says F. B. 
Prescott, in The Anode, because it is unsafe, unnecessary 
and wasteful. The great bulk of belt dressing used is 
applied while the belt is in motion, and the accidents from 
this cause are neither few nor slight. It is the easiest 
thing in the world for a man putting dressing on a moy- 
ing belt with-a stick to have his arm drawn into the 
machinery with serious consequences to himself. 

If belts and pulleys are properly designed and adjusted, 
they do not require belt dressing for their smooth oper- 
ation. When the pulleys are clean and the surface of the 
belt becomes polished through operation, we have an 
ideal drive. 

The first waste as regards belt dressing is its cost. When 
placed on the belts it causes them and the pulleys to pick 
up dirt and dust, which build up on the pulley, change 
its cone, decrease the belt and pulley contact and 
frequently cause the belt to slip or run off the pulley. It 
is therefore wasteful from the standpoint of efficiency. 
When used on belts running on paper pulleys, the rosin 
and grease in the dressing cause the belt to stick to the 
pulley and strip the paper from it, this destruction being 
out of all proportion to the’ legitimate wear and tear 
which a company naturally expects. 

Some men may hold different opinions on this matter, 
but it is a remarkable proof of the position as outlined 
that no belting firm of standing will recommend belt 
dressing of any kind (with the solitary exception of a 
little light oil to keep the belts soft and pliable under 
special local conditions). 

After many years’ practical experience we know that 
the consensus of opinion among leaders of the profession 
is that the manufacture of belt dressing is, in itself, eco- 
nomic waste. We know full well that the manufacture of 
the article cannot be stopped by any safety department, 
but the next best thing is well within the province of a | 
management, namely, to prohibit its use entirely, relying 
upon clean belting and pulleys for efficient working, 
rather than upon apparatus choked up with dressing and 
dirt, which needs more dressing to keep it running. 

A New Coal Pier at Charleston, S. C._-With the departure 
of the steamer “Pleiades” from the Southern Railway’s new 
export coal terminal at Charleston for Buenos Aires, loaded 
with 5,000 tons of Clinchfield coal, the first actual step has. 
been taken in the development of what may be a large traffic 
in coal between South America and the southern coal fields. 
The railway company has erected a new coal terminal for 
handling this business which embodies the most modern fa- 
cilities. Coal is dumped directly into a hopper from which 
it is fed into the holds of ships by a belt conveyor and a tele 


scopic chute, insuring the most rapid handling and eliminat- 
ing the breakage. 
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Cylhinger Plant 


By CuHarites H. Hiaarns* 





SYNOPSIS—Routing coal from New Jersey 
terminals to New York City. Construction of 
the plant shows many interesting new departures 
from the usual practice. General operation. Coal- 
hoisting machinery. Power plant. 





A large concrete retail coal-handling plant, shown in 
Fig. 1, has just been built at the foot of Hast 19th St., 
New York City, the owner being O. H. Perry & Son, 
Inc. Its capacity for unloading coal from barges is 
at the rate of 2 tons per min., which amounts to more 
than 1,000 tons in a working day. 

Coal for use in Manhattan is dumped into boats or 
barges of 250 to 500 tons’ capacity at the railway 
terminals along the New Jersey side of the North River 
and at Perth Amboy, N. J., and towed to bulkhead 
walls on Manhattan Island. When the coal barge is 
pulled alongside the bulkhead of the Perry plant, under 
a boom which is 100 ft. above the barge, a grab bucket 
of 1144 tons’ capacity, swinging from a trolley on the 
boom, hoists the coal 90 ft. vertically. The trolley is 
pulled in horizontally, and the coal is dumped into a 
hopper just below the heel of the boom, the entire 
movement being controlled by an operator standing in 
the house alongside the hopper. From the hopper the 
coal flows by gravity through a system of steel chutes 
to any selected one of 13 concrete bins or pockets. One 
‘of these pockets is for bituminous coal; the other 12 are 
for storing the different “steam and prepared sizes” of 
anthracite, of which there are at least six to be handled. 

The coal is directed by means of gates to any pocket 
desired. These gates are arranged so as to be easily 
operated from the floor of the engine-boiler room. In 
addition to directing the flow of coal to the proper pocket 
the fireman who operates the gate may direct the coal 
into either one of two bunkers which are located on the 
boiler-room floor and from which he conveniently obtains 
coal for firing the boiler. 

As the bins or Pockets are 40 ft. deep, the breakage 
in the larger or “prepared” sizes would be excessive. 
To prevent this, flow ladders are provided in the pockets 
where the larger sizes of coal are to be stored. These 
flow ladders consist of a series of baffles, through which 
the coal passes without acquiring excessive momentum. 

To take the coal from these storage pockets, trucks 
pass through the driveways beneath the concrete platform 
on which the pockets are supported, and the truck driver, 
by opening a. gate numbered to correspond with his 
instructions, allows the coal to flow over a screen into 
his truck. The screenings, or dust, fall through the 
screen into the dust bins, which are located between the 
columns on each side of the driveways. This truck is 
driven over granite-block pavement to one of two platform 
scales below the second story of the office building, the 
first story being omitted for part of its length, to make 
room for these driveways with scales. The weight is 
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read on the first floor of the office building on a scale 
beam, near a window overlooking the sc ale platforms. 
If the order is for a definite weight, the weight is cor- 
rected from small “off and on’ > pockets above the scales 
and directly under the second floor of the office. After 
the coal is weighed and the truck has driven off the 
scale, the coal may be sprinkled from a water pipe and 
sprinkler extending out from the office at such height 
and location as to permit trucks to drive under. 

The accumulation of screenings in the dust bins and 
all sweepings of the yard are dumped into the elevator 





FIG, 1. 


EAST RIVER FACE OF THE NEW PERRY COAL 
PLANT; BARGES IN FOREGROUND 


boot near the southeast corner of the plant and hoisted 
by a bucket elevator to the rescreening house, where the 
coal flows into a revolving screen that separates it into 
five sizes and drops each size into a separate bin of the 
rescreening pockets. The bucket elevator and screen are 
driven by an electric motor. The dust—that is to say, the 
coal passing a 8£-in. screen—falls into the low cylinder 
pocket nearest the river, from which by a chute and 
gate it may be slid into an empty boat, be hoisted by 
the main grab bucket and passed into a bunker on the 
engine-boiler room floor, where it is available for firing 
the boiler. The other low cylinder is divided into four 
pockets by diaphragm walls, and the coal is drawn off 
into a truck by gates located in the bottom. There 
are similar overhead gates in the bottom of the dust 
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bin, from which the dust may be drawn off into trucks. 
As already stated, coal may be deposited in the pockets 
and drawn out at the rate of 2 tons per min. The 
capacity of the pockets (some 2,500 tons) represents 
the storage capacity and allows for keeping a supply 
of each of the different sizes on hand. 

After careful examinations of the merits of different 
methods of hoisting and of moving coal horizontally to 
the different pockets the method deter- 
mined upon was to erect a steel tower, 
about 90 ft. high, supported and an- 
chored to the concrete cylinders. The 
tower was designed to support a 42-ft. 
horizontal boom with the heel seated 
about 40 ft. from the top of the tower: 
also to support a steel hopper with an 
opening in the top about 10 ft. square, 
located at the front of the tower and 
about 15 ft. below the boom. By means 
of an ordinary clamshell bucket and 
trolley operating on the horizontal boom, 
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The gates in the chute system are of the flap type 
and are so arranged at change of direction points that 
in opening the chute to one bin they close the chute to 
another. Some slight adjustment proved necessary to 
adapt these gates to the conditions, but they are now 
working very satisfactorily. The chutes are covered by 
light steel plates, fastened in place with bolts for most 
of the distance, to prevent coal from flying about. 
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coal might be dug from boats lying 
alongside the bulkhead and dumped into 
the hopper. 

The method chosen for distributing 
the coal from the hopper to the various 
bins was by a system of chutes 24 in. 
wide and 18 in. deep, of rectangular 
cross-section and made up of steel plates 
and angles. Considerable difference of 
opinion arose as to what angle of slope 
such chutes should be given in order 
that coal of the different sizes handled might flow freely 
and, at the same time, with not greater speed than neces- 
sary. This problem was somewhat complicated by the 
fact that several turns were necessary to take the coal 
from the hopper to the bin, as can be seen on the draw- 
ing. An average angle of 37° was finally determined 
upon, the angle being made somewhat greater for the 
first two-thirds of the distance to the bins and a corre- 





























FIG. 3. 


LAYOUT OF CHUTES 


sponding amount less for the remaining third. No diffi- 
culty has been experienced, the coal flowing freely. 

A baffle with a slide gate, located at the bottom of 
the hopper, directly above the beginning of the chute 
system, permits regulation of the size of the opening 
from the hopper to the chute system. By this means 
a great surge of coal is avoided when the bucket dumps. 





East Elevation 


FIG. 
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2. HEADHOUSE OF COAL-HANDLING PLANT 


The bucket is operated by a double-drum double 
cylinder hoisting engine near the end of the tower and 
above the coal pockets. A second engine, superimposed | 
on the first, is provided to operate the carriage, which is 
also properly counterweighted. A horizontal fire-tube 
boiler was installed to supply steam for the hoisting 
engines. 

The engines, trolley and bucket are provided with 
complete control, so as to be precisely and conveniently 
operated by one man standing in the control house along- 
side the hopper. To carry the engines and appurtenances 
end to distribute the load and brace the structure, 
a floor of steel I-beams was constructed at an elevation 
? ft. above the top of the concrete pockets, as indicated. 
On the I-beams was cast a reinforced-concrete slab 5 in. 
thick, provided with hatches and gratings to give access 
to the pockets below. At each of these hatches and 
gratings there is a wooden stairway, and below, at the 
level of the pockets, are plank runways to give access 
for trimming, ete. 

The rescreening plant consists of a concrete water- 
proofed boot with bucket elevator, of a capacity of 15 
tons per hr., operated by a %14-hp. motor in the 
sereenroom. ‘The same motor operates a 42-in. locked, 
crimped steel-wire, revolving screen 20-ft. long, with four 
partitions that divide the coal into five sizes. When 
screened, the coal chutes directly into the pockets of 
the rescreening plant. 

The Perry plant was designed by the writer and 
was erected under his supervision, with Ralph H. 
Perry acting for the owner. The coal-handling machin- 
ery was furnished by the Guarantee Construction Co., 
New York City—EHngineering News. 
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By H. M. 





SYNOPSIS—A discussion of the speed limita- 
tions, the starting current and torque of the squir- 
rel-cage motor, and the advantages of the wound- 
rotor type for certain kinds of service. 





In spite of the large number of induction motors now 
in service, comparatively few operating engineers are 
familiar with their characteristics. Most isolated plants 
operate on direct current, but with the increase of central- 
station service has come greater use of alternating current 
and the induction motor. 

In selecting the squirrel-cage motor for any specific 
purpose, one is first confronted by the limited choice of 
speeds. Although it is generally preferable when buying 
a direct-current motor to accept one of the standard 
speeds offered by the manufacturer, it is little trouble 
to obtain one that runs at any desired speed; after 
installation one may increase the speed to a considerable 
extent by means of a field rheostat or decrease it by 
means of resistance in the armature circuit, although the 
latter procedure is generally objectionable. No such lati- 
tude is possible with the squirrel-cage motor. 

Most alternating-current circuits operate at 60 cycles, 
thus fixing the maximum speed for which the motor can 
be designed at 3,600 r.p.m., which is too high for ordinary 
purposes; only such lower speeds are obtainable as can be 
derived by dividing this figure by an integral number, 
giving 1,800, 1,200, 900, 720, etc. It is seldom’ prac- 
ticable to go below the last figure, the use of which is 
generally confined to large motors. A smaller number of 
circuits operate at 25 cycles, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in motor speeds, and an extremely lmited number 
operate at 50 cycles or other odd values. The foregoing 
are “synchronous” speeds, practically those at which the 
motor will run on no load; when fully loaded, the “slip” 
will reduce the motor speed from 2 to 8 per cent. below 
these values. 

This lack of flexibility in speed is not without its 
advantages. ‘The shunt-wound direct-current motor in- 
variably increases its speed with its temperature. This 
accession may be as high as 15 per cent. during the first 
few hours after starting up. The speed is also subject to 
minor variations in the adjustment of the brushes and 
in some poorly designed motors it advances shghtly with 
increase of load. Changes in line voltage also produce 
variations in speed, and if the change is sudden, there are 
violent current fluctuations which may throw the circuit- 
breakers. 

Although these faults do not prove serious in 
practice, they are entirely lacking in the squirrel-cage 
motor—it cannot run away, there is a predetermined 
variation between no load and full load, and the ordinary 
variations in temperature and in line voltage have no 
perceptible effect on the speed. Variations in frequency, 
which can be produced only by variations in the speed of 
the generator from which the power is obtained, will pro- 
duce corresponding variations in speed, but these are 
rarely of serious magnitude. 





*Published in ‘Power,’ p. 682, May 16 issue. 
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The ability of a shunt motor to handle an exceptionally 
heavy overload of a short duration rests in the commutator 
and brushes. There may be violent sparking, but no great 
reduction in speed until an are forms across the com- 
mutator, blowing the fuses or doing more serious damage. 
No very accurate data are obtainable as to the amount of 
overload that may be safely carried in this manner. A 
modern motor should be able to stand at least twice the 
rated load, and it is probable that some will stand four 
times full load for a few seconds. If the load is suddenly 
applied and is greater than the motor can carry, it is 
likely that serious damage will be done before the fuses 
have time to blow; the circuit-breaker gives better protec- 
tion, but even that sometimes fails. 

Under similar conditions there is a more clearly defined 
limit to the pulling ability of the squirrel-cage motor; few 
will fail at less than double load, while some will carry 
three times full load or even more. These figures do not 
differ materially from those of the shunt motor; it is the 
manner of failure that is of greater interest. Up to the 
limit of its strength the squirrel-cage motor suffers a 
small reduction of speed and may become slightly noisy, 
but gives no other sign of trouble. Having reached the 
limit, it quietly gives up, relaxes its pull and comes to a 
standstill where it will still exert some force, but 
materially less than it did while running. If the motor 
is of small capacity, say 10 hp. or less, it may stand for 
half a minute with full voltage on its terminals without 
being damaged by the heating of its windings; which 
should give ample time for the fuses to operate. The 
maximum pull that the motor can exert while running 
is termed the “pull-out torque,” and it is customary for 
the manufacturer to guarantee that it will be a certain 
number of times the full-load torque. 

To the operator of direct-current machines a stationary 
motor connected directly across the line is practically the 
same thing as a short-circuit; and serious damage, either 
to the motor or elsewhere, can be averted only by the 
almost instantaneous operation of the circuit-breaker. 
The squirrel-cage motor, when so placed, may take from 
four to six times the full-load current, which, however, is 
quite different from that of a short-circuit. 


Drrect-CuRRENT Motor StTartTiInc UNpreR Loap 


In starting a heavy load the direct-current motor has a 
decided advantage; with a controller designed for the 
work in hand it can be accelerated as slowly as desired 
and can be made to exert a starting torque several times 
that required at full load, which is sometimes of import- 
ance in overcoming the static friction of a very “dead” 
load. With the ordinary hand starter the direct-current 
motor will exert about one and one-half times full-load 
torque at the moment of starting. Moreover, the motor 
requires but twice the full-load current to give twice the 
full-load torque while starting, and the same proportion 
holds for other values. The ordinary squirrel-cage motor 
will exert only from once to twice full-load torque in 
starting even if it be thrown directly across the line, 
and will probably require a starting current of from two 
and one-half to five times full-load current to exert 
a starting torque equal to that required at full load. 
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Although a change in voltage has less effect on the 
speed of a squirrel-cage motor than on a direct-current 
motor, it has a greater effect on its ability to handle heavy 
loads. A moderate reduction in voltage, say 10 per cent., 
will probably not reduce the ability of a shunt motor to 
start or carry an excessive load by more than 5 per cent. ; 
it will have no effect at all on the series motor other than 
to reduce the speed. With the squirrel-cage motor both 
the starting and the pull-out torques vary as the square 
of the voltage, so the reduction of 10 per cent. in voltage 
would give a reduction of 19 per cent. in torque. As the 
drawing of heavy currents is likely to reduce the line 
voltage, this point is of some importance. 

No one would think of starting a 1-hp. shunt- or series- 
wound direct-current motor by throwing it directly across 
the line; even if the motor withstood the current, the 
shock would probably be too great for the machine it was 
intended to drive. Yet squirrel-cage motors up to 5 hp. 
are invariably started in this manner, and 10-hp. motors 
frequently are. If the fuses are of sufficiently low capac- 
ity to be of much benefit, they are pretty sure to be blown 
unless the squirrel-cage motor comes up to speed quickly ; 
for which reason a double-throw switch is frequently used 
in starting. With the switch in position for bringing the 
motor up to speed, the fuses are cut out of circuit; when 
speed is attained, the switch is thrown over, bringing the 
fuses into the circuit. If the switch is so arranged that 
it is necessary to hold it in while in the starting position, 
there is no danger of the motor being left running with- 
out fuses. 


STARTER NECESSARY WITH LARGER MorTors 


With the larger motors it becomes necessary to use a 
starter, as much to protect the line from excessive cur- 
rents as for the protection of the motor itself. Starting 
is effected by reducing the voltage on the motor, thus 
cutting down the maximum current. If the motor is to 
be reasonably strong in starting; this reduction cannot be 
very great, as the current is reduced in direct proportion 
to the voltage, while the starting torque is reduced as the 
square of the voltage. Thus if the motor will give a 
starting torque of one and one-half times full-load torque 
on full voltage and it is desired to start with full-load 
torque, it will be necessary to apply 82 per cent. of full- 
load voltage. This will bring the motor up to very nearly 
full speed, so there is no necessity for a number of steps 
such as are used with a direct-current motor; and as soon 
as the motor approaches full speed, it is thrown directly 
across the line. Resistance is sometimes inserted in at 
least two and preferably three of the wires leading to the 
motor, but in most cases transformers are used; these are 
preferable, as they reduce the starting current in the line 
to a value less than that required by the motor. These 
transformers are generally supplied with connections for 
several different voltages, so that if the motor is always to 
start under a light load a lower starting voltage can be 
obtained. Even with transformers the fuses are cut out 
while starting. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the ordinary 
squirrel-cage motor is not well-adapted for service that 
requires frequent starting and stopping, a high starting 
torque, a considerable time for acceleration, or suddenly 
applied loads. Certain classes of work performed on the 
hand screw machine or small engine lathe require only 
a few seconds for the actual cut and hardly more time 
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to place a new piece in the chuck, the machine being 
started and stopped at each operation. Some large plan- 
ers have their feed operated by a direct-current motor 
that is started and stopped with each stroke. The heavy 
starting current required by the squirrel-cage motor 
would cause it to overheat on such work. Conveying 
machinery that has been stopped while loaded, or a recip- 
rocating pump working against a low head, may require 
double the full-load torque to start; and unless the motor 
is much larger than is required to carry the running load,, 
it will be unable to start. 

A centrifugal machine or any machine with a heavy 
flywheel may require a rather heavy pull to start and 
must have considerable time in which to come up to 
speed. Supposing the typical squirrel-cage motor to be 
thrown directly across the line under such service, it may 
exert one and one-half times full-load torque in starting 
and at the same time take five times its rated current; 
as it gains speed, the torque will increase and the current 
diminish, but when the motor is within 3 per cent. of its 
full-load speed it will still be taking twice its rated cur- 
rent. This heavy current, prolonged for the time neces- 
sary to bring the flywheel up to speed, is likely 
to produce undue heating of the motor. With direct 
current a compound-wound motor is generally used on 
shapers and planers and on machines equipped with fly- 
wheels, in order that there may be a slackening of speed 
with the sudden increase of load, giving opportunity for 
the flywheel to give up its stored energy or for the parts 
to be accelerated without too great an expenditure of 
energy. The squirrel-cage motor, with its small change 
of speed with load, will be subjected to a heavy overload 
at each stroke of the planer or at each operation calling 
for the expenditure of flywheel energy. 


CHANGING SQUIRREL-CAGE Motor CHARACTERISTICS 


All the troubles previously noted can be at least 
partly overcome by increasing the resistance of the 
squirrel cage itself—that is, the rotor. The increase of 
resistance may be accomplished by reducing the cross- 
section of the end rings, by making them of a composition 
of higher resistance than copper or by using a metal of 
higher resistance for the bars themselves. To alter the 
section of the bars would introduce the necessity of 
thicker insulation or a change in the size of the slots. 
Increasing the rotor resistance reduces the current that 
the stationary motor will take at a given voltage and at 
the same time increases the starting torque; it also 
slightly reduces the pull-out torque, but the change is 
generally so small as to be of little consequence. It like- 
wise slightly reduces the full-load speed of the motor and. 
increases the variation of speed produced by a given 
change of load. The difference between the synchronous 
speed and the full-load speed, expressed as a percentage of 
the former, is termed the “slip” and measures the loss of 
power in the rotor, being closely analogous to the slip of a. 
belt. If the high-resistance rotor increases the slip from 
4 to 7 per cent., the motor will have lost 3 per cent. in 
efficiency. 

Where the squirrel-cage rotor, even with high resist- 
ance, fails to produce the desired results, a “wound rotor” 
may be used. Here the rotor carries a winding somewhat 
resembling that of a direct-current armature except that 
in place of a commutator there are three rings (in the 
case of a three-phase motor) to which three sets of exter- 
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nal leads are connected by brushes. These leads have no 
connection with the line currents, but resistance intro- 
duced between the terminals has the same effect as 
increasing the resistance of the rotor, with the advantage 
that it can be varied by a controller to suit the require- 
ments of the service. By its use a starting torque equal to 
full-load torque can be obtained with a current only 
slightly exceeding that required while running at full 
load; with a lower resistance the starting torque may be 
made equal to the pull-out torque with a proportional 
increase of current. 

For machine tools requiring to be driven at different 
speeds, the induction motor offers no very acceptable 
substitute for the shunt-wound motor with field control. 
The introduction of the wound rotor causes a loss of effi- 
ciency on low speeds and gives a wide variation of 
speed with changing load. Two speeds are sometimes 
obtained by the use of two windings, really combining 
two different motors in one, but the performance some- 
times fails to be satisfactory. Motors with commu- 
tators, generally single-phase, are sometimes used for 
small powers, but fail to show all the desirable qualities 
of the three-phase motor. 

The operator on first acquaintance with induction 
motors may be surprised to find that they take from one- 
quarter to one-half full-load current while running at no 
load. This does not mean that they require the same 
proportionate amount of power, but merely that they have 
a low power factor; the actual power will rarely exceed 
10 per cent. of full load and may be considerably less. In 
most cases this is of little importance, but if a large 
number of such motors are kept running light for a 
considerable part of the time, a generator must be pro- 
vided with sufficient current capacity to supply this 
relatively high no-load current. Under full load the 
power factor is usually from 80 to 90 per cent., which 
fact also must be considered in calculating the current 
capacity of the generator. 

In speaking of induction motors, the stator winding is 
often referred to as the “primary” winding and the rotor 
winding as the “secondary.” 
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It Cam Be Done 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 

That, “Maybe it couldn't,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in, with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you’ll never do that; 
At least no one ever has done it.” 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we Knew he’d begun it. 

With the lift of his chin, and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubt or quiddit: 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you; 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it: 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done’’—and you'll do it. 
—Cullen Barge Corporation. 
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Anthracite Contract Prices 


After considerable delay and indecision, somewhat 
similar to the announcement of the new price circular, 
the contract prices on the broken size for furnace use and 
the steam coals were given out last week. While it had 
been accurately forecasted in Coal Age, the trade was 
nevertheless somewhat surprised that a new size, “boiler” 
coal, had been added to the steam coals. 

The contract prices are as follows: 


Broken is cic) eet eee Varo OMEN OO MEY. vay iesiceee eee A $1.00 
Pea,” wc Sr eet ATAU, LBLOWINET LOOP ar pyaar lem ent ee ee .90 
Buckwhéatieseeen een Te UMEESATLG Vas a2 icin ace nie ohn mat Gi 


*Contract price for pea is the same as circular, and in the 
months when the selling price by reason of the discount, as 


in the present month, is lower than the contract price the 
lower price will apply. 

Another innovation was the statement that all con- 
tracts will be made for the year ending Mar. 31, 1917, 
placing the anthracite contract business on the same basis 
with bituminous thus abandoning the long-standing cus- 
tom of contracting for the calendar year. 

Owing to the fact that one of the large companies 
made three different contract quotations during the week 
the trade was quite unsettled. In the first announcement 
the figures were those given here. These prices had 
hardly been in circulation for twenty-four hours when 
the quotations on rice and barley were hurriedly with- 
drawn by phone. 

Then on Saturday morning the trade was again in- 
formed that another arrangement had been made and 
the original prices would stand. It is practically certain 
now that the prices are actually fixed. 

There is much speculation as to just what the new 
boiler size will be like, standing as it does between rice 
and barley. Inasmuch as there is only a price difference 
of 10c. between rice and boiler, the supposition is that 
they are much the same. As a matter of fact dealers 
who cater to steam coal business for customers who do 
not have railroad sidings, immediately arrived at the 
conclusion that they could use the new boiler size as 
rice without any explanation to their customers. Certain- 
ly by mixing the two in their yards, by dropping a car 
of each size in their bins, there would be very little 
difference. 

It should be stated that all the companies have not 
announced the new size, but it is altogether likely that 
the lead of the larger companies will be followed, as 
has been the case for many years. However, some of 
the companies have announced that they will not have 
any barley for sale, the inference being that the barley 
will be distributed through the other steam sizes. This 
has been done by some concerns for several years past. 

With the new contract prices now out it is interest- 
ing to compare them with the prices ruling over the 
period from 1910 inclusive to date: 


May 1, 
First 1916. to 
Quarter, Mar. 31, 

1910 1911 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 L9L7 
Broken ...$3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 $3.50 
PCa, ie ccaehere iO medaiOmmaccpemerso 2.9 62.25 2.30 *2.80 
Buckwheat] 1:25-71:25), 1:25") 25257 1.26 1.25 1.40 1.50 
MRicei ks wens .65 -65 -85 85 .85 .85 .90 1.00 
Boilers ~es Ae ne oe ave 4 oe te .90 
Barley” ..seeeon -3D -50 .50 -50 50 .55 05 


*40c. reduction for May. 


It is to be understood, of course, that these prices 
cover the popular or white-ash grades. On such limited 
or special grades as Lykens Valley, etc., the prices vary 
from the foregoing table. 
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General Labor Review 


The anthracite region is gradually settling down, and 
some say the result of requiring the contract miner to work 
till the whistle blows is having a beneficial effect on the 
tonnage obtained. If so, the 8-hr. clause in the contract will 
gladden the heart of every contract miner’s wife. 

A force of 50 deputies and 25 state troopers was on hand 
when the union miners went back to work at the Jermyn 
shaft and Old Forge breaker on Monday, May 29. It was 
necessary to have a sufficient show of force to convince the 
Industrial Workers of the World that it would be useless for 
them to interfere. 

The strike still continues around Pittsburgh, and the oper- 
ators will probably refuse to meet the scale committee of 
eight men which has been appointed to make a new agree- 
ment with them. They contend they made a valid contract 
with the mine workers’ leaders. The miners claim it violates 
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Courtesy of “Life’’ 


THE PICKPOCKET—“LIFEH’S” IMPRESSION OF THE 
ANTHRACITE SITUATION 


the McAlpin agreement—a sort of constitution limiting the 
powers of all who try to enact any subsidiary legislation. 

So long as the miners venerate that constitution—the 
McAlpin agreement—there ought to be no difficulty, for the 
operators surely will stand by it, and if they can be brought 
to realize that the house rent, household coal and powder 
rates violate it, they will undoubtedly correct them. 

As many other sections, if not all, have agreed not to 
increase the cost of at least some of these requisites, it should 
not be hard for the Pittsburgh region to do so, even though 
it is somewhat harder hit by the present wage scale than 
other coal regions. Probably the 25 per cenf. of the union 
miners still at work at the beginning of the week will now go 
en strike. 

It appears that in eastern Ohio arbitration is not dis- 
pensed with, though the board of three operators and three 
mine leaders which replaces the old arrangement seems only 
to promise a series of deadlocks for which an umpire is 
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required. Perhaps there will be a broad policy shown which 
will make the six men impartial judges, but former wage 
disputes seem to justify the idea that some of them will not 
be anything else than advocates of the point of view of 
others. However, it will be seen later if the plan will work. 

The trial of the suit of President Howat against the coal 
operators at Kansas City is at last proceeding, but Hazen, the 
principal witness for the defense, is absent, no one appears 
to know where. 

It was stated in a Scranton, Penn., paper that John P. 
White would not be a candidate for the presidency at the 
expiration of his term next fall. He has telegraphed Presi- 
dent John T. Dempsey of District No. 1 that there is no 
authority for the statement. 

The English-speaking miners do not seem to favor White 
for president, and there is so much dissatisfaction that some 
anticipate that an effort may be made by the anthracite 
miners to break away from the United Mine Workers and 
form a separate organization. It is indeed hard to weld 
together the miners in all parts of the country into a harmoni- 
ous whole. 
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Frick Coke Co. Wage Increase 


The increase of wages of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. has 
much to do with the discontent in the Pittsburgh region. The 
rate is accepted by practically all the operators in the Con- 
nelisville, Lower Connellsville, Upper Connellsville and Greens- 
burg-Connellsville districts. The rate for mining is over 
double that in force in 1894, and the miners are to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that without a union such large in- 
creases have been secured. 

The action of supply and demand has proved as strong as 
the work of the union. It is doubtful whether the last in- 
crease will produce the number of men who are needed in 
the coke region or prevent the men from leaving for the 
munition works. 
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Indiana Strip-Pit Agreement 


The strip-pit miners in Indiana are trying to make an 
agreement with their employers. They have demanded that 
all-day labor in or around strip mines be paid the same wage, 
except, -however, blacksmiths, haulage engineers, tractor 
drillers and machinists. 

They demand a 15-per cent. increase in wages, an 8-hr. day 
for everyone, including blacksmiths, overtime allowance at 
one and one-half times the regular scale, double pay for 
Sundays and holidays, working places kept in as dry a con- 
dition as possible and a restriction of the work of running a 
steam shovel to cranemen of at least 2 yr. experience and of 
the work of cranemen to foremen of 2 yr. experience. 

They also demand that the “oilers” in the old contract be 
termed in the new agreement “oiler firemen” and that they be 
placed on a monthly scale and receive the wages of firemen, 
that all day laborers shall have an equal division of work 
during a suspension either local or general, that where an ex- 
tra shift is being worked and the company sees fit to put more 
on the day shift, the oldest man or men on the night shift 
shall be given day work and that the new man or men be put 
on the extra shift. 

They also require that tipple firemen be hired by the 
month, as are steam-shovel men, and while providing that 
they may be obliged to work every day except Sundays and 
holidays they require that on these occasions the firemen and 
hoisting engineers shall take these days in turn. Clem Rich- . 
ards was elected chairman of the meeting and William Mitch, 
secretary. 

The strip-pit operators refuse to grant the scale, demand- 
ing that the men live up to the New York agreement. Presi- 
dent dward Stewart says that the McAlpin contract has no 
validity as regards strip-pit negotiations. There is much to 
be said in favor of the contentions of both sides. 

Late in the afternoon of May 18 the arrangement of a 
new contract was left to a committee of three men from each 


side. 
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Strike im Pittsburgh Region 


The difficulty in the Pittsburgh region is based primarily 
on whether the new conditions are or are not violations of 
the McAlpin agreement. Where they do not attempt to annul 
that contract the conditions must be accepted as binding. 

The miners appear to have tried to exercise duress on the 
operators and the operators tried the same trick, with the 
result that the latter actually won in the struggle. As a 
matter of fact the mine workers and operators should have 
realized that it was almost a moral impossibility in the 
‘interstate’ area to make new contract provisions this year 
except in so far as the McAlpin agreement provides for 
them. 


Good Example Furnished by Indiana Miners 


In Indiana an exchange of concessions was proposed, but 
when the mine workers demurred there was nothing to do 
but accept the old Terre Haute conditions in their entirety. 
The Indiana mine workers very creditably refused to strike, 
as they could not do so without violating the McAlpin con- 
tract, to which they were bound. They might condemn that 
contract and abuse the labor leaders, but they were not 
permitted to strike because their word was pledged against 
such an action. 

Now in the Pittsburgh region, until the local settlement 
was made, a strike was clearly wrong. However, one cannot 
feel it was not justified after the labor leaders had made a 
settlement that in effect vetoed some of the provisions the 
operators had signed for and which the miners had in mind 
when they voted for the agreement. If the miners now ask 
for more drastic provisions than can be secured by the former 
agreement as modified by the McAlpin contract, they should 
be severely frowned on by the public. 


Rent, Coal and Powder Were in Old Contract 


But changes in the price of house rent, coal, powder and 
caps should not have been made. They are not ordinary 
articles of merchandise, for house rent and coal were placed 
in previous scales, and the requirement was also made that 
“where new or permissible explosives are used the company 
shall furnish them to the miner at the same cost per ton of 
coal produced as black powder.” 

The prices in the company stores are not rightfully mat- 
ters to strike about unless indeed they are unfairly raised. 
They form no part of any previous agreement and, moreover, 
the increase granted in the McAlpin agreement was de- 
manded by the miners because living rates were raised. Now, 
if they were not raised, why were wages increased? 

The strike has steadily spread until at the opening of this 
week about 75 mines, in the valleys of the Monongahela and 
Youghiogheny, and 16 mines in the Panhandle district were 
idle. It is estimated that from 70 to 80 per cent. of the total 
tonnage capacity of the union mines has been suspended by 
the strike. 

The details of the miners’ demands are very complicated, 
including points as to rents, prices in company stores, ete. 
The malcontents wish to repudiate their local officials. A 
district convention was called for Wednesday, May 24, and 
the convention met and adjourned from day to day until May 
29 without accomplishing anything tangible. Several of the 
national officials were in attendance, apparently for the pur- 
pose of supporting the local officers of the union. 

The operators insisted that they had carried out the wage 
agreement and that if for the purpose of restoring peace 
they should make even minor concessions, beyond the re- 
quirements of the agreement, men in other districts would be 
tempted to strike for extras and chaos would result. 


Girls Hymn Singing Results in Short Truce 


Some of the events in the convention have been quite 
dramatic. On May 26 the miners became much angered when 
Robert Woods declared that there would be no morning 
session on Saturday, the day following. Several hundred men 
crowded around him making threats, declaring that the delay 
was a trick of the union officials to outmaneuver the men. 

Woods was being severely jostled, when Miss Luna Ash- 
ford, of Uniontown, one of the convention’s stenographers, 
sprang to his side and pleaded with the miners to let him go. 
He was finally allowed to leave the hall, but disorder broke 
out again and the irrepressible Miss Ashford walked to the 
piano and began playing a hymn: “There is sunshine in my 
soul today.” The men joined in the singing and the meeting 
ended in a song festival. 

But on Monday the accusations were as bitter as on 
Friday. President Van Bittner declared: “I never thought 
members of the United Mine Workers of America would 
accuse me of insincerity. So far as I am concerned, the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. or other coal companies have no strings on 
me.” 
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Miners Ask Operators To Make New Contract 


On Tuesday, May 29, the mine workers by a unanimous 
vote rejected the wage scale recently signed in New York 
City and adopted a resolution providing for the election of a 
committee which would confer with operators in the district 
to obtain a new agreement. A motion was made to remove 
the district officials, but it was ruled out of order amid much 
confusion. 

The miners declare the increases in rents, powder, caps 
and coal amount to approximately 15 per cent. and make it 
impossible to make as much money as under the previous 
agreement. All such statements are false, and the miners 
know it. It is disgraceful that there should be a disposition 
so grossly to misrepresent the facts. 

The strikes started after the men had received a large 
pay, and the convention has developed no definite information 
as to how serious their intentions are. It is conceivable that 
the mine workers may be induced to go back to work within 
a few days on the operators’ terms. Nevertheless there is a 
possibility of the strike spreading farther, and in some quar- 
ters it is thought there is danger of some of the nonunion 
miners going out, especially in the Westmoreland field. 


No Reduction in Earning Power Permitted 


It is to be hoped that the operators will agree to all the 
McAlpin contract demands—to wit, that no reduction in the 
earning power of the men shall be permitted as a part of the 
operation of the new contract and that the miners will use 
no coercion to get more than that, because they are surely 
not entitled to anything further. It is. pleasurable to find 
that the mine workers and operators of the Middle West have 
set an example that the Pittsburgh mine workers and oper- 
ators can well copy. 

Van Bittner is an honest man and a capable leader, and 
doubtless he believed he was doing what was right when he 
signed with the operators, The miners rightly think differ- 
ently, but if they believe the McAlpin agreement can be 
virtually rewritten by their duress they need to be brought 
to thir senses by a severe jolt. 

It is a hard saying to declare that the Pittsburgh district 
which was discriminated against at the interstate conference 
should be further injured by being compelled to sell powder, 
explosives, caps and coal at a loss. But there is the McAlpin 
agreement to meet, and, right or wrong, the Pittsburgh oper- 
ators must accept their medicine with all the unpleasantness 
it entails. If they don’t like it they should have withheld 
their signatures when the recipe was in the making. They 
failed to do this and then tried to make good by a duress 
which the contract forbade. They will have everyone’s sym- 
pathy if they submit, everyone’s condemnation if they treat 
the McAlpin agreement as a mere “scrap of paper.” 
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Indiana Faithful to Contract 


Operators affiliated with the Indiana Bituminous Coal Op- 
erators’ Association and representatives of District 11 of the 
United Mine Workers of America have settled all negotia- 
tions for a contract with new working conditions by turning 
again to the old Terre Haute agreement for a period of two 
years. Of course, this contract is modified, as far as the 
wage scale is concerned, by the provisions of the McAlpin 
agreement. The end of the joint convention came after both 
organizations had fought for a recognition of their views. 

The agreement known as the “Old Terre Haute Agreement” 
is that under which Indiana miners have been working. On 
the final day of the joint convention some of the miners’ dele- 
gates were frankly outspoken for the old agreement and 
favored its readoption, while there were a very few who 
thought that the mine workers should strike in an effort to 
force the operators to accede to their demands. 


Most Miners Believe It Is Wrong To Strike 


From the start of the joint convention it was made plain 
by the operators that they were willing to exchange conces- 
sions, but in an executive session of the mine workers this 
offer was refused. The men were bound by the New York 
agreement to follow the old contract unless changes were 
made which were mutually agreeable to both organizations. 

When the subject of striking was considered President 
Edward Stewart of the mine workers declared that the in- 
ternational organization would not permit it, and also that he 
would not advise such a serious step. A resolution that an 
ultimatum be presented to the operators was voted down on 
the floor of the convention. 

Miners Want No More McAlIpin Agreements 

Delegate McCune brought the negotiations to an end by 
presenting a motion that the miners accept the old agreement 
under protest. The motion was carried and the “Old Terre 
Haute Agreement” will continue in force for two more years. 
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That Clonic Spasm of the Eye 


Pardon a personal question, but do you have a clonic 
spasm of the eyeball? Most of us would like to meet 
a man who has. Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician 
for an insurance company, has written Bulletin No. 93 
for the Bureau of Mines, and says that the English 
(surely it should rather be the British) experience 
indicates that “a possible, if not the probable, number 
of persons employed in American coal mining and 
afflicted with nystagmus totals 2,228 for the year 1913. 

“These rates,” he adds, “are unquestionably conserva- 
tive, for they are far from the 5 per cent. of ascertained 
cases for certain mining districts in Germany. If the 
proportion of American coal-mine employees affected 
with nystagmus were as high as 5 per cent., the number 
of such cases estimated for the year 1913 would be 
37,382.” 

So the question is a fair one. Have you nystagmus— 
that is, a clonic spasm of the eyeball? Are you one of 
2,228—or should it be 37,382?—American victims of 
that dread disease? No one, as far as our editorial 
experience goes, has ever seen a nystagmatic man in the 
American mines or out of them in America. So where 
are the 2,228 or 37,382 unfortunates who have the disease 
and are hidden away like prophets in a cave? Mr. 
Hoffman assures us that if we paid them as does Great 
Britain and its labor employers we should, at the rate of 
$70.22 a year, have to give the unfortunates $156,450 per 
annum. 

Judging, however, from the fact that these people 
have been obliged to hide so that no one can find them, 
$70.22 would appear to be a beggarly compensation for 
clonic spasms of the eyeball. A total disability com- 
pensation—to be paid if the victims could be found— 
would be no more than reasonable. This would mean 
at least $300 a year, and if we are as well supplied as 
the most favored part of Germany—and who will dare 
deny it?—it will cost us $11,214,600 every 12 months. 
There is nothing remarkable about that figure; any man 
who is possessed of the three R’s can calculate it. The 
trouble you will have with it is not to calculate it but to 
believe it when calculated. 

The sane and genial Van H. Manning, in his preface 
to the bulletin of Mr. Hoffman, very wisely anticipates 
doubt. He says: “Possibly American physicians and 
mining engineers will doubt that many American coal 
miners are afflicted with nystagmus,” and indeed to most 
mining men who do not read foreign journals the disease 
~ and the symptoms are wholly unknown. 

Nystagmus is a real affliction. It is not likely that 
it is a mere figment of the imagination or a scheme to 
get compensation. But it does not follow that it has 
appeared or will soon appear in American mines. 

It has suddenly taken hold on the miners in Europe. 
True it is that Shufflebotham in 1914 stated that it “was 
first recognized by Gillett about 1854, although no case 
was mentioned in medical literature until 1861.” But 
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as the description of the disease as given by Gillett is 
not reproduced in the bulletin, perhaps after all it was 
not a true case of nystagmus. Like the author of the 
report we are considering, he may have seized on some 
matter lke that from Thackrah published in 1832 in 
which it is said: 

The complexion of the colliers, even after the remowal of 
the dirt, is sallow and unhealthy. Their eyes, from the swell- 
ing of the lids, appear small, are affected with chronic in- 
filammation and intolerant of full light. Sickness and 
vomiting sometimes affect persons at their commencing the 
employ; and many after a few years’ trial are obliged, by 
the injury which their health has sustained, and especially by 
the weaknesses of their eyes, to leave the mine. 

All of which is not a description of nystagmus, or 
even of conditions common in mines in this country 
under the present practices in mining. Mr. Hoffman 
does not claim it as an evidence of an early prevalence 
of the disease, though he puts it in such a position that 
one might be justified in thinking that he desired it 
to be so regarded. 

Perhaps Shufflebotham is disposed ‘to believe that the 
disease is ancient and in establishing a pedigree he may 
have let imagination run riot. Whether that is so could 
only be established by quotations from the earliest 
authorities, and this the bulletin does not vouchsafe 
to us. The literature on the subject seems to take form 
in 1894 with Nieden’s monograph on the subject. At 
that time he found that 4.03 per cent. of the 7,500 miners 
he examined had nystagmus, so the disease must have 
made great inroads. 

As suggested in an editorial which appeared in this 
periodical on Jan. 31, 1914, it is quite probable that 
nystagmus is a disease arising from a germ like tetanus 
or from a worm like ankylostomaisis. If so, the matter 
is one for a bacteriologist or a helminthologist to study. 
As the hookworm found a chilly reception in the shallow 
American mines and could not germinate “with its teeta 
chattering,” so perhaps the bacillus or nematode, or what- 
ever it is which causes nystagmus, finds our temperate 
mines as unfavorable as is the temperate climate of Penn- 
sylvania for the propagation of the anopheles mosquito 
and the hookworm. 

There are some puzzles to be met. Thus the disease 
is said to be found on the surface among workers in 
other than the coal industry, though the spasms in day- 
light workers may have a wholly different cause. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the claim 
that the disease is found in other than coal miners is 
not generally accepted. 
~ Moreover, it is absent from metal mines, though these 
are deeper and even warmer than the British coal mines. 
However, the advocate of a germ or worm theory as an 
explanation of nystagmus has less difficulty in satisfying 
himself than does the man who believes with Snell or 
with Court that eyestrain of some kind is the cause of 
the trouble. For the admittedly debatable argument in 
favor of the germ or worm theory reference can be made 
to the editorial in Coal Age, Vol. 5, pp. 211 and 212. 
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By Mutual Comsent or Duress ? 


The anthracite agreement, when signed, needed nothing 
but interpretation, and but little of that. The McAlpin 
contract, on the other hand, had in it clauses which made 
further agreement necessary. It prescribed that these 
changes, apparently only in matters not arranged in the 
contract, should be made “by mutual consent.” 

Now of course if both operators and miners were con- 
vinced that a change in the rules were advisable, or at 
least admissible, then by mutual consent the rules could 
readily be changed. But this condition rarely if ever 
occurs, and the worthy framers of the McAlpin contract 
did not believe such a unity of sentiment would be found 
to exist when they penned that euphemism “by mutual 
consent.” Had they tried to express their real meaning 
they would have said that changes in the existing con- 
tract provisions should be secured by mutual duress. 

Duress is of various kinds. The mine workers can 
strike, they can threaten a suspension, they can work on 
public sentiment and they can agitate for laws which 
will hamper the operator. Apparently in many places, 
eastern Ohio among others, the threat to suspend the 
operation of the mines was the method used. 

By this means the mine workers succeeded in obtain- 
ing a local agreement in which the provision for arbitra- 
tion was diluted. The operators put up a long fight, but 
at the last minute they gave way. They were suspicious 
that “consent” would be employed against them. They 
seemed to have a craven fear of its application. 

On the other hand, to produce that “mutual consent” 
the operators could lock out their men, they could delay 
the operation of the new schedule of wages by refusing 
to sign the contract, they could buy their coal at non- 
union mines, they might even conceivably appeal to 
public opinion. The operators in the Hocking Valley, 
if we do not mistake the indications, won out by laying 
their mines idle and obtained a contract wherein it was 
decreed that the coal must be loaded in cars without im- 
purity, that the coal face must be snubbed before the 
coal is shot down, that strikes must not occur except 
against defective scales or in cases of failure to pay wages 
on the proper day, that fines will be levied for all strikes 
violative of the contract and that all differences be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

A few of the operators in the Pittsburgh district tried 
the second form of duress. They refused to pay the in- 
creased wage for mine work prescribed by the McAlpin 
agreement until the final or subsidiary contract was 
completed. 

The miners were sure of their increased wage, sure of 
having it apply on all labor performed for the operators 
on and after Apr. 1; but they were in a hurry to get the 
whole matter settled as soon as possible, for they felt 
doubtful of the good faith of the firms that employed 
them. 

They went on strike for the days they remained idle, 
losing not only the increase to be given under the McAlpin 
contract for which they were so solicitous, but also the 
whole day wage. This strike made the union officials 
nervous and they promptly settled by conceding to the 
mine workers increases in the price of powder and house 
rent. These advances on their face appeared reasonable, 
because the price of both on the open market had ad- 
vanced. 
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Great triumphs are these three for “mutual consent.” 
The framers of the McAlpin contract of course are largely 
to blame. Either a uniform understanding should be had 
as to what does or does not constitute desirable mining 
conditions or each section should have its provisions for 
mining continued unchanged, except as provided in the 
general contract, as is the rule in the anthracite region. 

The bludgeons of strikes, lockouts and delays are always 
possibilities when matters are open to change by “mutual 
consent.” And perhaps changes will be made which, as in 
western Pennsylvania, largely nullify the original con- 
tract or its intention. The Hocking Valley contract, for 
instance, is a violation of the McAlpin agreement, because 
while most of the modifications are merely changes in 
discipline there is at least one which modifies the method 
of working so as to decrease the earning capacity of the 
men, provided of course that they, prior to that time, 
were working every hour they were in the mines, which 
of course was not true. 

The Pittsburgh agreement of the present year modified 
the house-rent and powder charges, which had been fixed 
by Article 14 in the contract of 1913 at the same rate as 
under the agreement which had then just expired. It 
decreased the earning capacity of the men and was there- 
fore not valid under the McAlpin agreement. 

It was a bad policy for the companies in the region 
to demand such a concession. It was wrong for the mine 
workers’ leaders to concede it. The operators of the 
Pittsburgh district can sell powder below cost to the 
miners and reimburse themselves from the purchasing 
public much better than the anthracite corporations can 
do it. Yet these hard-coal companies have agreed to 
continue their former selling price. 

One concern, by no means one of the largest in the 
hard-coal region, loses $5,000 per month on the powder 
it sells to its miners, but it hopes to recoup itself by an 
increased charge to the public for the coal it sells, and 
it is justified in so doing. 

The diplomacy used in Pittsburgh reflects no credit on 
those who contrived it. In a time of prosperity Pitts- 
burgh should have been willing to sell powder at the old 
rates, just as Illinois and the anthracite region have 
promised to do, and should have kept the house-rent scale 
unchanged, as is provided in section 23 of the central 
Pennsylvania agreement. 

The house rent might have been changed later to ac- 
cord with increasing costs, provided that permission to 
vary it were given in the general agreement and an 
offsetting wage increase were provided. There is no 
reason why a fair profit should not be made in the hous- 
ing of employees, but the present boost in the price of 
powder should not cause a permanent rise in wages, be- 
cause once wages are up they can never be lowered. With 
present prices the Pittsburgh operators can easily recoup 
themselves for the higher price of the explosives they 
sell to their men. 


Don’t forget the special “Mine-Equipment Number” of 
Coal Age to be issued July 1. The articles in this issue 
are to deal with the various kinds of machinery employed 
in mining coal. Fans, pumps, electric locomotives, cut- 
ting machines, power-plant equipment, ete. all come 
under the heading of mine equipment. Particularly it 
is desired that the articles include as many cost data as 
it is possible to give. 
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Raleigh Mining Institute 

On Apr. 15 Coal Age published an article on the 
Raleigh Mining Institute. The pictures of the interior 
of the Virginia Theater accompanying that notice hardly 
did the building justice. Other pictures which the sec- 
retary of the company, A. A. Liggett, has furnished us 
give a more adequate idea of the development of welfare 
work in Raleigh. 

One illustration shows a group of Raleigh Coal and 
Coke Co. miners and a few of the automobiles owned by 
them. At a recent exhibit at the Raleigh Mining Insti- 
tute Park there were assembled in the heart of this mining 
community some 200 automobiles owned by miners. In 
the recent movement for good roads the average miner 
was an enthusiastic booster, contrary to all expectations. 
Even the man who did not own an automobile had dreams 
that in a short while he would own one and he wanted 
a good road provided on which to test its qualities. 

The orchestra shown in another illustration is com- 
posed of the sons and daughters of Raleigh miners. This 





INTERIOR OF THE VIRGINIA THEATER 


orchestra and the three bands fostered by the institute 
give free entertainments to the Raleigh public. Only the 
employees of the company may be admitted to such bands, 
and at present one consists of American whites, one of 
Hungarians and another of negroes. Hach has proved 
a magnet to attract the better class of labor of its kind 
to the village, and at no time has there been any lack of 
instructors of marked ability. 

The view of the interior of the Virginia theater vindi- 
cates fully what was said about it in the previous article. 
On May 12 a special free entertainment in this hall was 
given under the auspices of the Raleigh Mining Institute. 
Not only did it include some excellent music and singing, 
with a drill by the Boy Scouts, but also a “History of 
Raleigh” by Wade Horn, with pictures and a kinemato- 
graph address by H. F. Gregory, exhibiting in detail the 
movement and treatment of coal from the underground 
workings of the mine to the point at which it is burned, 
including the railroad and ocean transportation, the 


tidewater pier dumping and other features of the hand- 
ling process, 

The president of the company, John M. Wright, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, accompanied by his wife, was present 
and entertained E. T. Stotesbury and Ed L. Welsh, capi- 
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talists; J. I. Dorran, general counsel of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry.; J. C. Brown, of Brown Bros., bankers, 
and Herman Dercum, trustee of the Drexel estate, all 
of Philadelphia, Penn. 

These capitalists were traveling in a special train 
through West Virginia to inspect a neighboring piece of 





ORCHESTRA COMPOSED OF SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF 
RALEIGH MINERS 


coal land. They spent the night of May 12 at Raleigh 
upon the invitation of Mr. Wright and were much im- 
pressed by the general well-being, codperation and loyalty 
of the Raleigh employees. In all 1,500 persons, in- 
cluding mine workers and their families, gathered to 
greet the visiting Philadelphians. 
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Mime Safety im California 


The safety movement in the State of California in 
the past has not had the “ginger” which it should have. 
There were not lacking, however, Californians like Dr. 
John Hl. Haynes, of Los Angeles—who tried to correct 
the ills of mining outside of California and who took 
a great interest in reforming the coal mines of other 
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states; but no one was found who could put force into 
the movement in California for the benefit of California 
miners. The work has tended to drag along, not because 
California mine operators, metallurgists and miners did 
not want to promote safety, but because the effort 
seemed always negatived by the impossibility of creating 
a unity of effort throughout the state. 

Edward Figgins, chief mining inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Safety, a part of the Industrial Accident 
Commission of the State of California, has popularized 
the movement, which in the past has been a little too 
technical to appeal to the men as a whole. He felt that, 
like a lodge or a political party, safety needed an emblem 
with an appeal such as a mere colored geometrical 
design did not appear to have. So he stole a leaf from 
the Elks, the Moose, the Owls and the Red Men and 
produced the suggestive pin, with a brown bear hugging 
a red danger signal having a green safety arrow pro- 
jecting through it. 

Below this he-placed the appropriate legend: “I am 
a bear for safety.” The club is the Miners’ Safety Bear 
Club, and its literature—if that word may be conceded— 
is written in the easy strain of a man in his shirt sleayes 
The pin is as large as shown in 
the illustration, as big as a union 
button, and therefore just as con- 
spicuous. The motto on it tells 
its own tale, and the sidelong 
glance of the bear and his open 
mouth lend a touch of cheerful- 
ness to the idea. 

Safety movements need that 
cheerful spirit if they are to be successful, and Mr. Hig- 
gins is to be congratulated on recognizing that without 
the human element 4nd human interest the work he had 
entered on could not succeed. It is not easy to create an 
impression in a hundred camps which one can perhaps 
never enter or only visit occasionly during the year, for 
not only is it true that California is a large state to serve 
as inspector, but also it may be added that Mr. Higgins 
has undertaken this work codperatively with the Bureau 
of Mines and must spend half his time in the work of 
the Federal Government. 

In California there is a general impression among 
mine workers that the miners do not gain anything 
by affiliating with any safety organization. Before the 
compensation bill was passed the operators, the miners 
said, had no need to care if the mine workers lost life 
or limb. After its passage they believed the mine owner 
became the only party interested and they felt that his 
men had no need to care. 

As a matter of fact the latter statement is by no 
means true. The men still have as large a stake if 
not a still larger interest in safety than the mine 
owner. It must be remembered also that the com- 
panies spent quite a little money on safety, at least in 
other states, even before compensation bills were passed. 
The miner should be willing in any event to give his 
enthusiasm to the cause even under the present condi- 
tions, and unions have more than once shown their 
interest in providing for safety. 


But let Mr. Higgins speak for himself: 

In talking about safety with men in the mines I have often 
heard the remark: “What’s the use? What do we get out of 
it? The company is the only one that is benefited.” Now, 
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right here is where a big mistake is made. I submit that the 
miner is far and away the greatest gainer from safety work. 

Here are the facts: The government and societies spend 
large sums of money every year in trying to make the mines 
safe, but there is no way for them to get a cash return for 
their efforts. Mining companies also are spending many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars yearly for the same object. 
Those that carry casualty insurance have little to gain. It 
is true, however, that those companies carrying their own 
insurance do save money by reducing accidents to employees. 
What if such companies do save a little money? It is not a 
drop in the bucket when placed side by side with the reduc- 
tion of misery and suffering to the miner and those who de- 
pend on him. 

What is compensation? You who have a family, is there 
anything that can compensate you for the loss of your life, 
for the loss of a leg, or a hand, or the mutilation of any other 
part of your body? Is there anything that can compensate 
you for walking around on a wooden leg, or for having to 
stand on a corner with a tin cup tied around your neck asking 
for heip because you are blind? You who have not yet mar- 
ried, what chance have you to secure a loving wife with your 
looks spoiled by a blasted face, or by the loss of half of your 
teeth, or an eye, or an ear? Believe me, there is no money 
compensation for such injuries. 


Local Imstitute Organized at 
Thomas, W. Va. 


A district mining institute has been successfully started 
at Thomas, W. Va., the first sessions being held on 
Wednesday, Apr. 26 of this year, at the Imperial Hotel, 
the occasion being entirely social and comprising a din» 
ner, speechmaking and singing. From 200 to 300 per- 
sons were present and 273 members were admitted, 
including the miners and day laborers, physicians and 
officials of the company, among whom was the president. 
The membership was recruited from Thomas, Coketon, 
Benbush and Pierce, W. Va., while some of the official 
force from Cumberland, Md., have also affiliated. 

The meeting which followed the dinner, with its choral 
accompaniment, was opened by Matthew Blair, chairman 
of the district committee, who introduced C. L. Fay as 
D. E. Coppett, an attorney of Thomas, 
was the first speaker and was followed by A. W. Cal- 
loway, the president of the company, who expressed his 
desire to become personally acquainted with all his men 
and regretted that his memory did not enable him to 
recognize them when passing them on the road, at the 
tipples or in the mines. 

Mr. Calloway is somewhat reserved by nature, but those 
who know him best realize that his social responsibility 
to the men in his employ is felt to the fullest. This re- 
sponsibility exhibits itself better in his attitude to the 
problems of mine management than in a mere verbal 
expression of his sentiments, to which he is by no means 
disposed to give utterance. 

He expressed his desire that all the positions in the 
Davis Coal and Coke Co. should be filled by men from the 
ranks and announced that a magazine would be published 
“as a medium of exchange between employees of our dif- 
ferent mines.” 

Robert P. Maloney, the general superintendent, was 
then introduced and received tumultuous applause, which 
adequately testified to his popularity. Others addressing 
the meeting were Dr. Hoffman, Prof. C. H. Martin, 
principal of the Thomas High School, and Venanzio Di 
Bacco, a prominent storekeeper in Thomas. Monthly 
meetings of the local institutes will be held at all Davis 
Coal and Coke Co. towns. 
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The Efficient Fireboss 


Letter No. S—I have read with the greatest interest the 
several letters on “The Efficient Fireboss,” and feel it a 
duty to contribute my small share to this important theme. 
For four years I have filled the position of fireboss in some 
of the largest and most gaseous mines in Pennsylvania, 
including the Ernest No. 2 mine, which is just recovering 
from the disastrous explosion of Feb. 11, 1916, when 27 
unfortunate men lost their lives. I was well acquainted 
with these men, especially Mine Foreman W. J. Balls 
and Fireboss Carl Stranquist. 

In my opinion, an efficient fireboss should understand 
thoroughly the mining laws of the state and know the 
duties they impose on him in his official capacity. He 
should know the properties and understand the behavior 
of the different mine gases, and should know the theory 
and practice of mine ventilation, so that he will be able 
to conduct the air properly throughout the mine, causing 
it to sweep the working face and to pass over falls where 
gas is liable to accumulate. 


JUDGMENT IN REPORTING GAS 


A fireboss must exercise good judgment in determin- 
ing the quantity of gas present and its possible danger. 
It has frequently happened that firebosses have reported 
gas that would barely show on an approved safety lamp, 
and which could not be considered as dangerous with the 
exercise of ordinary care, but should call for special watch- 
fulness and caution. This often causes trouble for the 
fireboss, when it is found that there is no particular danger 
in the places he has indicated. Many firebosses will, 
on the other hand, omit to report gas in certain places 
where they have found it, fearing that they will be cen- 
sured by a mine foreman for so doing. A foreman 
should never object to a fireboss’ marking gas or other 
dangers in the books, since such objection may some time 
be the indirect cause of a disaster. It has always been 
my policy to report any such dangers as I have found 
them and give each case the attention and care it required. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that a fireboss should 
be strictly temperate in his habits and of a good moral 
character. He should be fearless in making his examina- 
tion of falls and other dangerous places. If a fireboss is 
fearful of danger, he will often neglect to examine a 
fall thoroughly, just going to the edge of the fall, when 
the real danger is far above its top. At any moment the 
gas there accumulated may be driven down onto the lamps 
of the miners by a slight fall of slate. 

An efficient fireboss must be a good miner, so that he 
will understand other dangers that are liable to arise from 
mining the coal. He must be ambitious to keep his sec- 
tion of the mine in good condition, properly timbered and 
free of all obstructions to the air current. He must see 
that all loose material, such as rails, props, and cap pieces 
not in use, are properly cared for and not allow them 
to become covered up and lost. Finally, a good fireboss 
must be able to instruct the men in his charge in regard to 
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the best methods to employ in securing their own safety. 
This will often require much patience and determination 
on his part. But a fireboss who fails to do this and who 
is always waiting for the hour to quit the mine will not 
prove himself efficient. SAMUEL JONES, M. F., 
Madera, Penn. Jefferson & Clearfield C. & I. Co. 


es 
Inefficiency of Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 2—In his letter on this subject, Coal Age, 
May 13, p. 857, Samuel Jones gives six good reasons for 
the inefficiency of mine foremen. Although it may be im- 
plied in Mr. Jones’ second reason, I would add a seventh 
to those he has given. 

In my opinion, the favoritism displayed by some fore- 
men in dealing with their men acts as a hindrance to 
their efficiency. As is well known, there are in practically 
every mine good, bad and indifferent places where men 
must work. Many a foreman will often manipulate af- 
fairs so as to give the best rooms or entries to his favorites, 
while the poorer places are assigned to men whom he re- 
gards indifferently, and the low coal and wet and rocky 
places are reserved for his particular enemies, or men 
that he desires to get out of the mine without discharging 
them. 


EFFECT OF FAVORITISM IN THE MINE 


The practice of favoritism by a mine foreman is sure to 
cause dissatisfaction, and this will be manifested, sooner 
or later, in labor troubles that often prove serious in the 
end. In any event, the practice of favoritism is bound 
to destroy the morale of the working force and develop 
all the jealousies of which not only miners but men in 
general are possessed. 

What I have said in regard to the assignment of working 
places applies equally to the granting of allowances for 
extra work, or making other concessions and conferring 
special privileges. Miners expect and are entitled to a 
“square turn,” and every mine foreman’s success will de- 
pend in part on giving to each man his dues without dis- 
crimination. There may, of course, be seeming violations 
of the square-turn rule, in the miner’s estimation, when no 
violation is intended by the foreman. A mine foreman 
cannot be expectec. to put an inexperienced miner in an 
extra-hazardous place—he would not be warranted in so 
doing. Neither could he be expected to start an expert 
bratticeman to dig ditches. Miners who are fair-minded 
recognize these facts. 

On the other hand, a mine foreman must not neglect 
to promote the man of long service, or the ambitious man 
when a promotion is deserved. However, when making 
promotions or placing men, the foreman must remember 
that he is hired and paid to keep up production and to 
keep down costs. Only by so doing can he promote 
efficiency and safety among the men. His acts and deci- 
sions should be governed solely by these considerations and 
not by those of friendship or relationship. When a choice 
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between men is necessary, no man, already an employee, 
should be discriminated against on account of nationality, 
religion or private opinion unexpressed. 

Mr. Jones does well to emphasize the drink habit by 
naming it as one of the first causes of inefficiency in a 
mine foreman. A drinking foreman cannot consistently 
work for sobriety among his men, and the list of evils 
that follow in the trail of drunkenness is too well known 
to require mention here. Passing by the other excellent 
suggestions made, a few comments on the sixth reason 
given may not be amiss. This has reference to the pur- 
chase of supplies for the mine, and in that connection I 
would suggest that standardization is important. Suit- 
able tests should be made to show which of the various 
makes of different classes of mine supplies are best and 
most economical. Again, statistics should be gathered 
from the mine reports to show the cost of such supplies per 
ton of coal mined whenever practicable. 

The mine foreman should always avail himself of every 
opportunity to learn the best practice in each department 
of the work in his charge. He can do this most effectively 
by reading and observation. ‘Technical and trade papers 
should be studied diligently, and the foreman should make 
occasional visits to other mines to increase his knowledge 
by observing methods different from his own and noting 
the results obtained in their use. GeroRGE N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 





Letter No. 3—In visiting many mines worked under 
various natural and artificial conditions, numerous small 
and large things are frequently found that are responsible 
for at least some of the lack of efficiency observed in 
the mine management. Obviously, these matters are not 
always such as can be remedied by the mine foreman, 
although he can often improve some of them. It is 
regarding a few of the latter that I write, hoping to 
benefit some who may read this letter. 

In many cases a brief suggestion offered in all kindli- 
ness and sympathy will prove a direct benefit to the 
too often handicapped and harassed mine foreman, who 
is reminded thereby of his neglect or failure in per- 
formance of duties small in themselves but nevertheless 
important. There are frequently larger matters, of the 
existence of which the foreman is fully conscious, but 
which he has been unable to improve for lack of the 
necessary funds. The latter are not always forthcoming 
and the needed improvements must wait. 

It often happens, however, that the foreman has a 
less plausible excuse for his shortcomings, and _ his 
attention being drawn to certain matters, he will tell 
you that he “hasn’t time to bother with such a little 
detail” as a few inches of water standing in a low stretch 
at the side of the main motor road. He adds, “The 
company expects me to look after the big things, and 
it keeps me hustling to put out the coal and keep the 
costs down to what they require.” 

This foreman fails to appreciate the fact that if the 
motor stalls at such a place because of wet rails the loss 
of time, perhaps trivial the first day, grows serious the 
longer the trouble remains. By the end of the month 
the time lost from this cause would have served to clear 
the ditch and drain the road many times and would have 
left him free to give his time and energy in other places 
where needed. The importance of his neglect in this 
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small matter would be more plain to him could he see 
the drivers and gathering motormen standing idle on the 
inside partings talking war news while waiting for the 
return of the motor with empties. 

Again, he temporizes with a bad piece of roof, as he 
did with the water on the haulage road. For a fractional 
part of the ultimate expense caused by his neglect to 
secure the place, had it been taken in time, the trouble 
could have been avoided. But some morning the big 
motor goes tearing by the place hauling a long trip 
behind it, when down comes the roof, and dust and 
profanity alike becloud the atmosphere. Why the fall 
should have occurred at that particular moment, when 
every effort was being made to score a record output 
for the day, will never be explained, but the incident 
is one by which the mine foreman should profit. 

At another time the foreman finds a driver or motor- 
man coming out with only half a trip and is chagrined 
to learn that the fireboss had to send home half the 
men working in that section because the timber ordered 
for their places had not been sent in the night before. 
Another day, or perhaps the same “unlucky shift,” word 
is sent out for another motor to go to a butt heading 
and haul out a motor whose armature had burned out. 
The foreman then remembers that this same motorman 
had mentioned over a week ago the “trivial” matter that 
his machine was running hot. What might then have 
been avoided by a few minutes’ work and a short delay 
on that run will now require that the motor be sent 
to the shop for repairs, throwing the entire section of 
the mine idle for a season, to say nothing of the expense 
of rewinding the armature. 

Someone asks, “Could the foreman be blamed in this 
case? Was he not hustling for all he was worth to 
make a good day’s run, and didn’t the company pay 
him for that”? I answer, “Assuredly; but the company 
desires efficiency in its mine foreman and expects him 
to keep the equipment in proper working condition, 
knowing full well that “a stitch in time saves nine.” 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT 


When inspecting a mine some time ago, in the per- 
formance of my duty, I observed that a certain feature 
seemed to me to be neglected. I concluded that there 
was much need here for more frequent examination and, 
calling the mine foreman, I inquired how often he had 
examined the place. With much bombast, he replied, 
“Once a day, as the law requires—no more and no less.” 
There are four assistant foremen at that mine. Hach 
man has charge of a certain section. When my inspection 
was completed and I had turned the matter over in my 
mind the thought occurred to me, Here is a concrete 
instance of lack of efficiency in mine management that 
might properly be termed “deliberate” rather than “un- 
intentional,” as is generally claimed in such cases. And 
for many days those words, “Just what the law requires,” 
continued to run in my mind. 

In closing let me ask, If mine foremen are consistent, 
why do they not, in the name of efficiency and justice 
to themselves, their employers and the men in their 
charge, go a step further and do more than “just what 
the law requires,” when their mining sense and judg- 
ment should tell them this was necessary? Would they 
be doing anything more than common sense and equity 
demand? I regret to say that there are scores of in- 
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stances where the most conscientious foreman cannot, 
despite his most strenuous efforts, accomplish all that 
the law demands. Too often, however, a foreman, will 
refrain from doing what the law does not explicity com- 
mand, although common-sense tells him it is his duty, 
law or no law. In order to keep things moving in the 
mine, he takes a chance and neglects the law’s require- 
ments. Jas. T. REYNOLDS. 
Houston, Penn. 
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Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the inquiry in regard to 
detecting marsh gas by smell, Coal Age, May 6, p. 815, 
permit me to say that I have frequently heard it stated 
that miners who have had a long and_ large experience 
with firedamp in gaseous mines are able to detect the 
presence of such a mixture, or at least are warned of 
its dangerous presence through their senses and without 
the medium of a safety lamp or other mechanical means 
for its detection. 

However, I have not seen this claim demonstrated 
in fact and believe it to be based largely on an erron- 
eous supposition that marsh gas, as found in mines, 
possesses characteristics that have not been discovered in 
the laboratory analysis, and that such analysis does not 
therefore correctly describe the gas. Marsh gas (CH,), 
the explosive constituent of firedamp, has been found by 
chemical analysis to be tasteless, colorless and odorless 
when in a pure state. It will be readily agreed that the 
analysis of any gas is only of practical value when the 
gas is pure and not mixed with other gases. It is only 
in this condition that its true qualities can be ascer- 
tained. 

The qualities of marsh gas just mentioned render 
its detection by means of the senses impossible, since 
they are not of a nature that can be perceived through 
the senses, unless it might be the effect produced on the 
human system when the gas is breathed into the lungs. 
I do not, for a moment, question the fact that, under 
practical mining conditions, marsh gas may become mixed 
with other gases that would render the mixture suscepti- 
ble to the sensation of smell. Indeed, this condition may 


naturally be supposed to exist throughout an entire mine 


or district. 

It should be recognized, however, that such a fire- 
damp mixture cannot be truly classified as representing 
the qualities of marsh gas, but rather the combined qual- 
ities of the gases forming the mixture, and that these 
may or may not be present under varying conditions in 
mines. It follows, therefore, that the work of testing 
for gas in mines should not be conducted or handled as 
though the gas were in a pure state, which is seldom the 
case. 

Within the narrow confines of a mine, owing to the 
various gases produced in the operations of mining and 
the varying character of the gases that issue from the 
strata, chemical changes are possible, and the resulting 
products cannot be predicted with certainty and exact- 
ness. As a result of these conditions, a mixture giving 
plain indications on the lamp of the present of marsh 
gas may contain other ingredients whose characteristics 
are widely different and affect the sense of smell. Again, 
the mixture may contain marsh gas and yet be such 
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as to give no indication on the lamp and may or may not 
be perceptible to the sense of smell. This, I believe, 
will explain the error that is so frequently made in 
assuming that marsh gas has an odor that can be de- 
tected. 

It is well known that marsh gas contains no oxygen 
and when mixed with air the mixture may contain far 
too small an amount of oxygen to support life. It is 
not strange that, in this condition, the gas when breathed 
would produce dizziness, owing to the depletion of the 
oxygen in the mixture breathed. 

When testing for gas with a safety lamp I have 
frequently observed a pungent odor similar to that of 
slightly soured dough. This odor, however, is produced 
by the combustion of the gas in the lamp and cannot 
be regarded as a quality of the gas itself. I have also 
discovered gas with a safety lamp in places where there 
was a strong odor of petroleum, but the odor remained 
after the gas was removed. [Cee E AReLrT: 

Jerome, Penn. 


Letter No. 4—There is no question but that what is 
commonly called “marsh gas” or “firedamp,” as met 
with in the mine, can be detected by smell. In my 
opinion, this is due to the rapid diffusion of the gas 
and its consequent mixture with air and other gases. 
In the pure state marsh gas is universally admitted to 
be “colorless, odorless and tasteless,” but in my experience 
I have found that when approaching in the mine a body 
of gas that could be detected on a lamp, I could always 
smell the gas first, and on raising the lamp would get 
a cap at about the same level at which my nose had de- 
tected the smell. 

I recall two mines in which the nose was considered 
a good monitor in detecting gas. One of these was in 
the steam coal and the other in the anthracite field, both 
in South Wales, and both longwall mines. In the one 
mine the coal was 4 ft. high, requiring the roof to be 
brushed 314 ft. on the road, giving a total height of 
71% ft. In the anthracite mine the coal was 5 ft. thick 
and the roof brushed 18 in., giving a total height of 
61% ft. on the roads. In both mines if the line of 
gob was up to the rippings, or ahead, we were troubled 
with gas collecting at the face of the ripping where 
the boxes had to be loaded; but this gas could always 
be detected by the smell when present. I frequently 
tested these points with the safety lamp, but do not re- 
member once finding gas with the lamp when I did not 
smell it first. If gas was present, curtains were at once 
erected and, at the first opportunity, the roof was brushed 
to the face. 

It was always my habit to use the lamp in places where 
the nose would not be practicable, such as cracks in the 
roof, or behind timbers, or in cavities and other high 
places. However, when the height did not much exceed 
6 ft., the nose always detected the gas before its pres- 
ence was shown by the lamp. 

I cannot understand Mr. Greaves’ experience, where 
he describes men falling down after taking a single breath 
of the gas. In my opinion, such an effect could only be 
produced by taking a deep breath of practically pure 
marsh gas. I recall one experience of working with 
two other men under a strong blower that could be felt 
by holding the hand within 12 in. of the crack. The 
place was ventilated by a good split of air. We'had to 
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build a chock to form the corner of an entry. The work 
required special care, during which time we breathed 
air containing a considerable percentage of marsh gas, 
which reached an unhealthy proportion toward the com- 
pletion of the work. But I don’t remember experiencing 
any physical suffering at the time, although for three 
days afterward whatever I ate or drank tasted of marsh 
gas. 
OVERCOME BY HyDROGEN SULPHIDE 


On another occasion we were erecting a collar on two 
legs at a point where the roof had fallen 18 in. high. The 
collars were already notched to fit the legs and, being 
only 7 in. in diameter and about 6 ft. long, the work 
was a comparatively easy task, and I took but one breath 
while putting the collar in place. As a result, however, 
I saw everything green and was giddy for some time after. 
The gas, in this instance, however, was not marsh gas, 
with which I am very familiar, but was found to be 
hydrogen sulphide (H,S). This gas being heavier than 
air, one would not expect to find at the roof; but this 
is explained by the fact that it was given off in the roof, 
and there was just sufficient air leaking through the cur- 
tain near by to prevent our having detected its presence 
before setting up the collar. 

The question arises in my mind as to whether Mr. 
Greaves’ experience was not similar to mine. It may be 
that the gas in that case was not marsh gas but hydrogen 
sulphide, or a gas having a similar poisonous effect. In 
company with other timbermen I have been frequently 
called to timber falls from 20 to 30 ft. high, where we 
have had to build chocks on top of the timber frames to 
give support to the roof. In these places marsh gas was 
often present in dangerous quantities, while a good cur- 
rent of air was flowing in the airway below. In all my 
experience, however, I have never heard of a man being 
overcome by breathing marsh gas under these conditions. 

East St. Louis, Ill. W. L. MoreGan. 
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Locating a Booster Fan 


Letter No. 6—The question of properly locating a 
booster fan is one of growing importance in the success- 
ful ventilation of coal mines today. In my opinion, in 
order to place a booster fan where it will do the most 
good, a person must know every feature of the mine. It 
has been said that we profit by others’ failures and mis- 
takes. If this is true, some will, no doubt, profit by the 
following incident that came under my observation re- 
lating to the location of a booster fan that proved a com- 
plete failure: . 

The mine was an old mine working 300 or 400 men and 
had a large area of abandoned workings that had been 
closed off by stoppings built of rough lumber. These 
were a source of continual worry, as they needed constant 
attention to prevent them falling down. The air current 
had to travel a long distance before reaching the men. 
The air was very bad and barely sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the mining law. The mine was ventilated 
by two fans, one an exhaust fan and the other a blower, 
both working on the same continuous air current. 

Owing to these conditions, it was decided to put in a 
booster fan, which was purchased and installed in the 
center of the mine, as nearly as possible midway between 
the two fans. Seemingly the location of the booster re- 
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ceived little consideration further than to give it a cen- 
tral position in the mine. When the arrangements were 
completed and the booster started, it was found that the 
condition in the workings was no better than before. As 
a result, the fan was taken out and the general conclu- 
sion was that “booster fans” were a nuisance in a mine. 

Of course, I had no authority to act and did not make 
any suggestions, but a little study of the situation con- 
vinced me that the ventilation of the mine could be very 
much improved by changes that had not been considered. 
I found that the exhaust fan was smaller and run at a 
higher speed than the blower, the speed of which it was 
not possible to increase, and as a result the latter was not 
doing its share of the work. Owing to the expansion in 
the area of the airway outby from the exhaust fan, the 
blackdamp from the old workings tended to accumulate 
there, making a very bad condition on the haulage road. 

The mine inspector being called in consultation, it was 
decided to reverse both fans, thus making the larger fan 
the exhaust and the smaller fan the blower. When this 
was done, it was found that the large fan, now the ex- 
haust, easily handled all the air from the smaller fan oper- 
ated as a blower, and it was possible to set open the door 
on the main haulage road formerly kept closed to prevent 
the air shortcircuiting and returning to the hoisting 
shaft. Not only did the large fan now take all the air 
coming from the mine and supplied by the blower, 
but there was a good supply also coming from the hoist- 
ing shaft which greatly improved the condition on the 
main haulway. These arrangements, together with the 
building of some new stoppings and a few other changes, 
produced a vast improvement in the workings, where 
there was an ample supply of air. Also, the arrangement 
proved less expensive to maintain. 


Stupy ConDITIONS CAREFULLY BEForE MAakina CHANGE 


My purpose in relating this incident is to show that 
sometimes a change in the equipment, or a simple alter- 
ation in the circulation in the mine, will often prove 
more satisfactory than the installation of a booster fan. 
The conditions in the mine should always be studied 
from a practical standpoint before attempting any change. 

Referring to the original sketch given in the inquiry 
that started this discussion, Coal Age, Mar. 25, p. 550, L 
cannot see that there is a more suitable place for the loca- 


‘tion of the booster in that mine than that suggested in 


the answer to the inquiry and marked A in the figure 
there given. But it does seem possible that the ventila- 
tion indicated by the arrows in the same figure could be 
changed so as to improve the condition in the mine, 
without going to the expense of installing a booster fan. 
It appears that two return currents must pass through ~ 
a single entry and over a single overcast, which makes a 
poor arrangement. 

To decide this fully, however, one should go into the 
mine and become familiar with the conditions prevailing 
in the workings, which cannot always be well understocd 
from a small sketch. My conclusion is, therefore, that 
there are many things to be considered before a decision 
can be reached that the results to be derived from the in- 
stallation of a booster will be sufficient to pay for the 
equipment and its upkeep. I hope yet to see many good 
suggestions from men who have had experience along 
this line whether they have succeeded or failed. 

Cleaton, Ky. OsTEL BULLOCK. 
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IK qualizing a Double Hoist 


Some time ago there appeared in Coal Age a question 
in regard to a common difficulty experienced in hoisting 
practice, and which, it seems to me, was not answered 
as fully as it should have been. The question was as 
follows: 


If one rope of a double-compartment mine hoist is 5% in. 
short and the other rope 3 in. long, how will you arrange 
these ropes so that the cages will reach their respective land- 
ings at the same time? 


The answer to this question, Coal Age, Vol. 4, p. 99, 
was as follows: 

In the present case, aS we understand the question, one 
rope being 5% in. short and the other 3 in. long, there is a 
difference of 2% in., which is the actual shortage when one 
of the cages is brought flush with the landing. It is then 
only necessary to lengthen the rope supporting the other 
cage 2% in. 

Attention was drawn to this question, later, Coal Age, 
Vol. 4, p. 245, explaining another interpretation of the 
meaning intended; but, at that time or since, no solu- 
tion was given of the problem with respect to the condi- 
tions mentioned, which I will describe more fully as fol- 
lows: 

It frequently happens that, owing to an uneven wear- 
ing of the lagging of the drum, or to one rope being more 
worn than the other working on the same drum—as when 
the old rope on one side of the shaft is replaced by a 
new one—the difficulty arises that the same number of 
turns of the drum measures a different length in the 
shaft, or depth of hoist. As a consequence, when No. 1 
_cage is on the bottom, No. 2 cage hangs, say 51% in. 
above the upper landing. Then when No. 2 cage is on 
the bottom, No. 1 cage hangs 3 in. below the upper 
landing. Thus, No. 1 rope is 514 in. short, while No. 
2 rope is 3 in. long. Certainly, in this case, to lengthen 
the short rope on No. 1 cage would not remedy the 
difficulty, since No. 1 cage would then reach the bottom 
that much sooner and No. 2 cage would hang that much 
more below the upper landing. The difficulty here is 
to be remedied by shimming up the lagging so as to 
increase the diameter on one side of the drum and 
thereby equalize the movement of the two cages for the 
same number of turns of the drum. 

Spring Hill, N. S., Canada. HucH PEPparD. 


The reading of the foregoing question is somewhat 
indefinite. The answer quoted above assumed a uniform 
diameter of the drum, giving an equal movement of the 
two cages in the shaft, and ascribed the trouble wholly 
to a difference in the lengths of the two ropes, No. 1 
rope being 514 in. short and No. 2 rope 3 in. long, 
causing the first cage to hang 514 in. above the lower 
Janding when the second cage was 3 in. below the upper 
landing. This. assumption would give a net difference 
of 21% in. to be corrected by lengthening the short rope 
that amount, as stated. 

We will assume now, however, that the meaning of 
the question, as suggested by correspondent is: When 
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No. 1 cage is at the lower landing, No. 2 cage hangs 
3 in. below the upper landing, its rope being 3 in. long; 
and when No. 2 cage is at the lower landing, No. 1 
cage hangs 544 in. above the upper landing, its rope 
being that amount short. It is clear that this condition 
cannot obtain with a uniform diameter of drum, since, 
while No. 1 cage is rising through a height equal to 
the depth of the shaft plus 514 in., No. 2 cage falls 
through the same depth of the shaft less 3 in. In this 
case no amount of lengthening or shortening of the rope 
will correct the difficulty, which must be remedied by 
equalizing the effective diameter of winding namely, 
the diameter of drum plus the diameter of rope, both of 
which may be different for the two hoists. 

The solution of the problem on this assumption is 
as follows: 

Let D equal the depth of shaft; d,, the effective 
diameter of winding for No. 1 hoist; d,, the effective 
diameter of winding for No. 2 hoist; n, the number of 
revolutions that the drum makes in changing cages at 
the lower landing. We have then, for each respective 
hoist : 

No. 1 hoist, nad, 
No. 2 hoist, nods 

Subtracting equation 

D, we have | 


C 


= D+ 5% (1) 
= Di — 3 (2) 


2 from equation 1 to eliminate 





nm(d, — d,) = 8% (3) 

But evidently the difference of the effective diameters 
(d, — d,) is equal to twice the thickness of shimming 
required to equalize these hoists, or in other words, to 
bring both cages, in turn, to the upper landing when 
changing cages at the lower landing. Then, substituting 


2 ¢ for its value d, — d,, we have 
2nnrt = 814 
4.25 
Saye 4) 
Claes (4) 


If desired, with very slight error, the difference 
between the two hoists may be taken up wholly in the 
last few coils by increasing the effective diameter of 
winding gradually under those coils, by means of wedged- 
shaped splicing of the lagging at one end of the drum. 
In this case let n, equal the number of coils so treated ; 
t, the thickness of the butt end of the wedge-shaped 
splicing; and d,, the average diameter of the conical 
section formed by the wedge-shaped splicing at the end 





of the drum. Then, 
n,r(d,—d,) = 84% (5) 
But here d, — d, = t, and we have finally 
shee 6) 
n,T 


1 
To illustrate, suppose the net difference (8144 1 
in this case, to be taken up in five coils, making n, = 
we have 


~ 


ys 
5, 
Sipe h8.5 

nz 5X 3.14 

which is the thickness of the butt end of the wedge- 
shaped splicing on the end of the drum. 


t= = 0.54 in. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—(a) How will an air current of 150,000 eu-ft. 
per min, divide naturally between the following splits 
or airways in a mine: Split A, 6x8 ft., 2,400 ft. long; 
splt B, 6x14 ft., 4,200 ft. long; split C, 6x12 ft., 1,800 
ft. long? (b) Where must regulators be placed, and 
what must be the size of the opening in each regulator 
in order to divide the air current in the following pro- 
portions: Split A, 40,000 cu.ft.; split B, 90,000 cu.ft. ; 
split C, 20,000 cu.ft. ? 

Ans.—The area a, perimeter o, and length J, for each 
respective split, are as follows: 

Split A, 6x8 ft; a = 48 sq.ft.; 0 = 28 ft.; 1 = 2,400 fi. 
Split B, 6x14 ft.; a = 84 sq.fi.; 0 = 40 ft.; 1 = 4,200 ff. 
Split C, 6x12 fl; a= 72 sq.ft.50— 86 fis b= Lethe 

(a) The first step in the solution is to calculate the 
part-potential value for each of the several splits, as 
follows: 


roe Ae eh 48 wif 
Split A, Xa > a4|% = 48 “i 2,400 X 28 = wos 


eer 
ote = 8 eae ee . ih 
Xp i ee one 


A 12. eno 
Aa 3G = 2-400 


Sum of part potentials, 5.561 


Split B, 


Split C, XxX, 


I 


But the quantity of air in circulation is always 
proportional to the potential of the airway, and, in 
splitting, the ratio of the quantity in any split to the 
total quantity is equal to the ratio of that split potential 
to the sum of the potentials of all the splits. Applying 
this principle, the quantity of air passing in each split 
is found as follows: 





A, ga= ue xX 150,000 = 34,600 cu.ft. per min. 
1.878 ‘ : 
Bop = 7 X 150,000 = 50,600 ew.ft. per min. 
5.561 . 
2.4 
C, Yc = 5 bel * 150,000 = 64,800 cu.ft. per min. 
-3V0 


Total, 150,000 cu.ft. per min. 


(b) In order to accomplish the desired proportionate 
division of air in the mine—namely, split A, 40,000 
cu.ft.; split B, 90,000 cu.ft.; split C, 20,000 cu.ft.— 
regulators must be placed to control the circulation of 
air in splits A and C, leaving split B open. To deter- 
mine this, and to ascertain the size of the opening in 
each regulator, it is first necessary to calculate the 
natural pressure due to the circulation of the desired 
quantity of air in each respective split. This can be 
done by applying the usual formula for pressure, 
p = ksq’/a®, or the same result can be obtained by 
dividing the desired circulation by the part-potential 
value of each split and multiplying the square of this 


quotient by the coefficient of friction k = 0.00000002, 
which gives for the natural unit pressure 

40,000\? 
1.283 ) 


eri) 





A, pa = 9.00000008 ( = 19.45 1b. per sq.ft. 





378) = 45.92 1b. per sq.ft. 


20,000\ 2 


B, pp = 0.00000002 ( 


The split having the greatest unit pressure, namely, 
split B, is then the open or free split, and regulators 
must be placed in each of the other splits, A and C. 
After the regulators are in place and adjusted, the 
pressure at the mouth of all the splits being the same, 
the pressure due to each regulator is found by sub- 
tracting the natural pressure for that split from the 
natural pressure for the open split. Thus the pressure 
due to the regulator in split A is 45.92 — 19.45 = 
26.47 Ib. per sqft., which gives a water gage of 
26.47/5.2 = 5.09 in. Likewise, the water gage due to 
the regulator in split C is (45.92 — 1.38) + 5.2 = 
8.56 in. 

Finally, the opening in each regulator is 
Split A, 

_ 0,0004y _ 0.0004 X 40,000 16 

Vwg. ¥5.09 | 226 


1.38 lb. per sq.ft. 








a = 7.0 sq.ft. 
Split C, 
0.0004 X 20,000 8 
Ap Tee 293 2.% sq.ft. 

Ques.—What system of ventilation would you adopt 
for conducting the air through the workings of a gaseous 
mine ? 

Ans.—The main entries of a gaseous mine should con- 
sist of, at least, one central intake and haulage road, 
flanked by two separate return airways, one for each side 
of the mine, forming what is known as the triple-entry 
system for the main roads. The mine must be ventilated 
on the exhaust system, using two large centrifugal fans 
each capable of producing an adequate supply of air for 
its respective side of the mine. Each pair of cross-entries 
should be ventilated by a separate air split as soon as its 
development will warrant the building of an overcast on 





the main airway. The air from each section is conducted ~ 


at once into the main return airway on that side of the 
mine. In every case the details of the circulation in a 
gaseous mine must be determined by the conditions pre- 
vailing in the mine. 

Ques.—What is the difference between light carbureted 
hydrogen (CH,) and firedamp ? 

Ans.—Firedamp, as understood in this country is a 
mixture of marsh gas and air in inflammable or explosive 
proportions, as indicated by its name. Light carbureted 
hydrogen is marsh gas unmixed with air. The specific 
gravity of firedamp is slightly greater than that of the 
the undiluted gas, depending on the percentages and 
kinds of gases in the mixture. 
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Another progressive step in the development and advance- 
ment of the material interests of the Territory of Alaska 
came with the official announcement by Secretary Lane, of 
the Interior Department, that regulations have been issued 
under which private individuals and corporations may with- 
out further delay begin the leasing and operating of the vast 
coal fields of the Northland. No longer are the extensive 
anthracite and bituminous resources of Alaska to be closed 
to American capital and enterprise. 

Ten years have elapsed since the Alaskan coal fields were 
withdrawn from private entry and development. The regula- 
tions are accompanied by maps and important general infor- 
mation regarding the lands in question. Copies may be se- 
cured on application to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. 

The issuance of these regulations may be said to mark an 
epoch in the history of Alaska, for Secretary Lane’s announce- 
ment means that about 33,370 acres in the Matanuska section 
are restored to entry. Small areas in each of the fields have 
been reserved as required by law, and all the rest of the coal 
lands opened to private lease in amounts not exceeding 2,560 
acres to any one person or corporation. 

Areas of leasing units vary in size from 320 to 1,200 acres 
in the Matanuska region, and from 200 to 1,280 acres in the 
Bering River section, which begins about 38 mi. from the Cop- 
per River & Northwestern R.R. The Matanuska fields are 
less than 200 mi. from Seward, and the Government’s railroad 
is now under construction to that point. Coal from Matanuska 
can be brought to tidewater at the new town of Anchorage, 
about 7 mi. southerly. There are 19 leasing units in the Ber- 
ing River district. Both regions contain high-grade bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal. 

Leases will be granted for a period of 50 yr. The Govern- 
ment exacts a royalty of 2c. a ton the first 5 yr., and 5c. a ton 
for the succeeding 20 yr. After this period of 25 yr., it is 
provided that the royalty shall not exceed 5 per cent. of the 
selling price of the coal. The royalty exacted is considered 
small but reasonable in view of all the conditions, and was 
admittedly made low for the purpose of encouraging the leas- 
ing and also the development of local markets. The opening 
of these fields will mean early cheaper coal for mining, 
manufacturing and other purposes, not only in the Territory 
but along the Pacific Coast generally. It is expected that 
it will also prove a decided incentive to increased activity 
among prospectors. 

The Government’s plan is to receive proposals for leases 
without delay. Preference will be given, it is said, to those 
who will make the largest investments and the earliest devel- 
opment of the coal fields for commercial purposes. 

The form of lease is similar in large part to the private 
leases obtaining in the West Virginia coal fields and has been 
passed upon by a board of practical coal operators who have 
approved it as a workable lease. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Judge Thompson, in the United States district court on 
May 27, sustained demurrers of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Co. to indictments pending against it for alleged 
violations of the Interstate Commerce Commission and Elkins 
acts. This is the second time the Government’s case has 
received a setback by indictments charging these violations 
being quashed by Judge Thompson. 

The railway company was charged with failing to file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission schedules of its rates 
and charges for coal transported by the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Transportation Line of bargtes and tugs, plying ‘between the 
Port Richmond coal piers and New England ports; also, with 
having granted special privileges and facilities to the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. and with favoring certain 
coal shippers by failing to assess and collect demurrages on 
carloads of coal that have been detained at the Woodlane 
yards, 8 mi. from Port Richmond, the point of destination, over 
the allotted time. 

In sustaining the demurrers and quashing the indictments, 
Judge Thompson holds that the indictments are defective 
because they “do not aver with sufficient particularity and 
certainty,” the charges intended to be preferred. 
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The first setback of the Government case was when Judge 
Thompson quashed three indictments found by a Federal 
Grand Jury in December, 1914, because of the improper pres- 
ence of a stenographer in the Grand Jury room. United 
States Attorneys will draft new indictments charging similar 
offenses for presentment to the Grand Jury now in session, 
it has been announced. 


Frostbite is a Compensable Injury 


The State Workmen’s Compensation Board in an opinion 
rendered on May 26, upheld the award of Referee George W. 
Beemer, of Scranton, that a claimant for compensation on the 
ground that he had been incapacitated by frostbite was 
entitled to relief under the compensation act. The case arose 
when an employee of a quarry and stripping company had the 
fingers of both hands frozen to such an extent that he was 
totally incapacitated. 

The employing company appealed, contending that the in- 
jury was not one on which compensation should be paid, 
since it was due to a condition not possible for an employer 
to control or avoid, and that the claimant might have avoided 
injury by wearing warm gloves, and further that it was a risk 
common to all persons whose business, employment or pleasure 
called them outdoors. 

In the opinion of the board, it is held that English compen- 
sation cases cited do not apply, but that freezing and frost- 
bite have been held to be injuries by accident in Massachusetts 
and by the Solicitor General of the United States in constru- 
ing the Federal act. The opinion concludes: “Frost bite 
causes an immediate change in and injury to the part affocted; 
it cannot be considered a disease in any proper sense of that 
word. It is of sudden origin, and is, therefore, violence to 
the physical structure of the body and a compensable injury.” 

There have been a number of such cases reported to the 
Compensation Bureau, especially from the Hazleton region. 

In an opinion given to State Treasurer Robert K. Young, 
chairman of the State Workmen’s Insurance Fund, Deputy At- 
torney General William H. Keller, holds that the board must 
set aside 5 per cent. of all premiums collected on insurance 
in the state fund, for the creation of a surplus until the sur- 
plus amouuts to $100,000, but that it also has authority to set 
aside more than 5 per cent. for the surplus fund until it 
reaches $100,000. This surplus fund is to cover what is known 
as catastrophe hazard of all subscribers to the fund and to 
guarantee the solvency of the fund. 

The Deputy Attorney General also holds that after the sur- 
plus fund amounts to $100,000, the board may, at its discretion, 
set aside 5 per cent. of the premiums collected for the purpose 
of maintaining the surplus fund. 


No New Operations Should Be Started 


James F. Roderick, state chief of mines, in a review of 
Pennsylvania’s coal-mining operations declares that “it would 
be a fortunate thing for the trade if no new operations were 
started during the next 5 yr. and existing corporations could 
be controlled to meet the demands of the market.’ This state- 
ment, which is made in the course of a discussion of the 
movement now being worked out to restrict the state’s bitu- 
minous coal trade, the chief says would remove the danger 
of overproduction and breaks in prices which affect both oper- 
ators and men. 

In the course of the discussion of the subject of control 
of the coal trade Mr. Roderick says: 


The beginning of what may finally result in a wise and 
beneficial restriction of the bituminous coal trade is being 
made in some mining sections where the operators are com- 
bining in such a way that they may have more control of 
the output. Coal operations are now conducted on a large 
scale and in many cases there is a tendency to purchase plants 
that are well developed rather than make new developments. 
This course will finally eliminate some of the smaller con- 
cerns and make it possible to control or restrict the output. 
It is merely a movement to meet more fully the economic law 
of supply and demand. Another feature of this tendency is 
seen in the effort to transfer the control of existing plants 
from weak to strong hands. Powerful interests are gradually 
reaching out and getting control of many of the lesser opera- 
tions. This effort, following as it does the effort made in 
recent years to control the coal-bearing lands by certain 
great interests, may lead eventually to the control of both the 
lands and the plants. It will take time and money to accom- 
plish a program of this kind, but it is one of the things toward 
which the coal trade is tending. 
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The association movement, a movement that contemplates 
the creation of a statistical organization in the major-pro- 
ducing districts for the purpose of gathering facts as to pro- 
duction and sale or consumption of coal, is another effort in 
the same direction. With the figures of production in their 
posession the operators can tell to what extend there is over- 
production and can also tell what the result on prices will be 
if the same rate of production is continued. This organization 
will also compute the cost of production and the cost of selling 
and be intelligently informed as to the minimum selling price 
each producer must get in order to avoid loss. The originators 
of the movement hope to get the coal producers to sell their 
product for not less than the actual cost of production, includ- 
ing all expenses attending it. 


It will thus be seen that what might be termed a practical 
mastery or control of the bituminous trade is slowly being 
accomplished. The coal lands and the plants are being con- 
trolled as well as the method and degree of operation, but it 
will no doubt be a long time before these efforts can accom- 
plish great results. What has been done, however, may be 
looked upon as the beginning of a rational control of the 
great industry. It would be a fortunate thing for the trade 
if no new operations were started during the next 5 yr. and 
the existing operations could be controlled to meet the demand 
of the market. It would remove the danger of overproduc- 
tion and the consequent break in prices that always proves 
ruinous to some of the operators just at a time when a profit 
seems to be in sight. This also seriously affects the comfort 
and welfare of the employees by lowering their wages. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Jeddo—The strike of 800 men, employed about the coal 
strippings at Harleigh, Ebervale, Jeddo, Coleraine and Buck 
Mountain, that has been going on during the last few weeks, 
was settled on May 25, by the men being granted an advance 
in wages. 

Wilkes-Barre—Anthony Lavonski, 19, a miner, has gone in- 
sane following an accident on Feb. 7, when 7 men lost their 
lives by an explosion of gas in Lance colliery. The coroner 
had expected to learn from him, the sole survivor, the cause 
of the explosion, but while he has recovered from severe 
physical injuries, it has been found necessary to remove him 
to an asylum for the insane. 


Shenandoah—By an agreement which has been signed by 
James Matthews, district president of the union, and W. J. 
Richards, president of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Tron Co., acting for the operators, the rockmen and tunnelmen 
in district No. 9 are to receive an increase in pay of 5 per 
cent. in addition to the 8-hr. day, to become effective as of 
Aprse: 

Hazleton—The Cranberry and Crystal Ridge collieries have 
now been entirely equipped with electric power, which is pro- 
cured from the Hauto plant. This does away with most of 
the mules formerly used for motive power. 


Bituminous 


Windber—More than 1,500 men employed by the Wilmore 
Coal Mining Co. spent May 25 working the highways in this 
vicinity. The mines were closed by the officials and the entire 
day was given over to the observation of ‘‘good-roads day.” 
Scores of teams were placed at the disposal of the men, as 
well as many automobiles, and in these the men were hauled 
to and from their work. The ladies of some of the churches 
served dinner to the miners. It is estimated that the day’s 
work cost the coal company about $1,000. Miles of roads were 
repaired. The miners were called together in a mass meeting 
several days before and an organization was formed. The 
men were assigned to sections of road nearest the mines in 
which they worked. The foremen of the mines were then 
placed in charge of the men who work under them every day. 


Connellisville—The production of the Connellsville region 
for the week ending May 20, amounted to 434,000 tons. The 
region is now operating 90 per cent. of its ovens to 90 per cent. 
capacity, and the coke is being shipped out as rapidly as it is 
made. The car supply is good and ne stocks are accumulating 
on the yards, but some of the steel companies owning coke 
plants are stocking this fuel at the furnaces in anticipation 
of a searcity of labor during the summer. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


reversing the Circuit Court of McDowell 
County and remanding for new trial the case of Simpson 
against the Carter Qil Co., the Supreme Court of Appeals 
recently found that a coal company, which knowingly per- 
mits its employees to habitually ride on coal cars to and from 
their places of work, is bound to use reasonable care to main- 
tain its tracks and cars in a reasonably safe condition. A 
posted rule warning all persons that they ride upon any in- 
celine, car, engine or motor at their own risk does not 
absolve the company from liability if it makes no reasonable 
effort to prevent the employees from so riding. 


Charleston—In 


Kimball—Four men were killed in a mine explosion near 
here May 27. The cause of the blast is unknown. The oper- 
ation where it occurred was owned by the Houston Co. 
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Amigo— The new mines on the Stone Coal Extension 
of the Virginian R.R. are being delayed considerably by lack 
of electrical equipment, sub-stations, etc. 


Majestice—On the night of May 24, fire destroyed the tipple 
and coal conveyor at the Majestic Collieries Co.’s plant here. 
The conveyor was a Link-Belt flight conveyor 600 ft. long 
which brought the coal down the mountain from the screen: 
house to the tipple. The fire is believed to have been of in- 
cendiary origin and the loss about $30,000 fully covered by in- 
surance. 


OHIO 


Martins Ferry—It is said that the last regular pay of the - 
miners throughout this region was the greatest that has 
been received since the miners went on strike in April 
1914. This is partly because of the great amount of time the 
miners are getting since the lake trade opened, and partly 
because of the increase in wages which the men have been 
receiving since April 1. 


Lisbon—The West Pittsburgh mines near Teegarden re- 
cently resumed work after a shutdown of three weeks. The 
mines were closed for lack of orders, but the 80 men recently 
returned to work with prospects of steady operation of the 
mine. 


Columbus—James H. Pritchard, Chief Deputy and Safety 
Commissioner of Mines of Ohio, has started a movement to 
prohibit shooting without first “snubbing.’’ In several of the 
mining districts of the state, notably eastern Ohio and the 
Hocking Valley, the agreement on working conditions abso- 
lutely compells all loaders to snub before shooting. In other 
districts the provision is not contained in the working agree- 
ments and consequently the practice is not followed. It is 
claimed by Mr. Pritchard that for the safety of the miners, 
“snubbing” should be compelled and if the Ohio Industrial 
Commission upholds his stand he will send out such a man- 
date soon. 

Two of the mines of the Continental Coal Co. have been 
placed in operation by the Continental Mining Co., which is 
headed by George M. Jones, of Toledo. Receiver Monsarrat 
of the old company is now busy placing other mines in con- 
dition for operation. It is believed that about 8 of the 13 
mines in Ohio will be in operation within six weeks. 


Corning—The Ohio mining department has opened the 
mine of the Corning Mining Co., which was sealed up several 
months ago following a fire. It was found that the fire was 
extinguished and the mine will be placed in operation soon. 


Wellston—About 200 mines employed by the Superior Col- 
liery Co. at mine No. 11 near Wellston struck recently because 
of the company’s refusal to pay for the removal of “bug 
dust.” The men demanded pay for the work and the company 
standing on the New York agreement refused. Clause No. 6 
of the McAlpin agreement provides that nothing shall be 
done to increase the cost of production above the normal 
increase and if pay is given for the removal of “bug dust” it 
would increase the cost of production. Efforts are being 
made to settle the trouble. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—Announcement is made that the State Miners’ 
Board will hold meetings in June as follows: Spring Valley, 
June 6; New Baden, June 12; Belleville, June 13; Staunton, 
June 17; Eldorado, June 20; West Frankfort, June 21; Herrin, 
June 22; Duquoin, June 23; Springfield, June 27; Taylorville, 
June 28. . 


Duquoin—The annual meeting of the Illinois Mining Insti- 
tute, with a membership of nearly 1,000 was in session here 
for three days recently. The delegates were given an auto- 
mobile trip to the mines of Franklin and Perry Counties, . 
including the Majestic, Security and Paradise mines and to 
the Ziegler district colliery at Christopher. They were guests 
at dinner of Frank Urbain, general superintendent of the 
United Mining Co. at Christopher. On the return to Duquoin 
a banquet was tendered them in the St. Nicholas Hotel. John 
P. Reese, of Gillespie, president of the Superior Coal Co., was 
toastmaster. 


Belleville—Joseph Taylor, a coal operator of Belleville, 
has submitted to the Commercial Club a proposition for tun- 
neling under the city by removing the coal strata for the 
purpose of diverting part of the flow of Richland Creek and 
preventing floods. Mr. Taylor is willing to assume the work 
of driving the tunnel through for the sake of the coal which 
would be removed. : 


OKLAHOMA 


MeAlester—The Rock Island Coal Mining Co. mine No, 40 
at Gowen, Okla., turned out in one day this week what is 
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claimed to be the largest amount of coal ever mined in one 
day either by an Oklahoma or Indian Territory mine. In the 
eight hours a total of 1,384 tons of coal was mined and loaded 
on railroad cars at this mine. 
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W. A. Wiison, formerly manager of the Lynn and Allburn 
Coal companies, has accepted the position of General Manager 
of the Thacker Coal and Coke Co. 


E. C. Mahan, general manager of the Southern Coal and 
Coke Co., has been spending some time at Boca Grande, Fla., 
and was successful recently in landing a 100 lb. tarpon. 


KF. H. Clymer, for 10 years superintendent of the Roane 
Iron Co., at Rockwood, Tenn., recently tendered his resigna- 
tion. Efforts were made to have him reconsider this step 
but he declined to do so. 


J. W. Dawson, a coal operator of Charleston, was re- 
cently appointed by Governor Hatfield to membership on the 
‘State Virginia Debt Commission. Other members of this 
‘commission are W. E. Wells, W. T. Ice, Jr., F. J. Miller. 

Harry W. Mountz, chief mining engineer for the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. has been appointed a member of the Wilkes- 
Barre Planning Commission by resolution of Councilman 
Joseph G. Schuler. Mr. Mountz’s appointment is for a term 
of 5 yr. 

W. H. Adams has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Crozer-Pocahontas Co. Mr. Adams has been iden- 
tified with the Philadelphia office of the coal company since 
it was established. J. I. Tirney, general sales manager of the 
company is looking after the Western trade. 


Thomas Keith Jenkins has been appointed sales manager 
for the Emmons Coal Mining Co., with offices in the Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia. Mr. Jenkins is well known to 
the trade and has been identified with the coal trade for a 
number of years. He formerly was connected with the Davis 
Coal and Coke Co., and later with B. Nicoll & Co. 

George E. Henry, owner of the mines of the Keystone Coal 
Co., was badly injured at the Sarah Furnace mine of the 
company on the Allegheny River a few days ago. While 
making a bad turn his automobile went over the bank, over- 
turned and pinned him under it. He was apparently injured 
internally and was taken to a hospital in Pittsburgh. 
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T. S. L. Basore, 50 years of age, assistant purchasing agent, 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., died recently 
in Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Basore, is survived by his widow, 
three sons, and his father. 

Richard M. Freeman, 74 years of age, and a Veteran of 
the civil war, died at his home in Bicknell, Ind., recently of 
diabetes. Mr. Freeman was a coal operator and known as the 
father of the coal industry in southern Indiana. Mr. Freeman 

-is survived by his widow, four sons, and two daughters. 
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Soot Extractor for Boilers. E. J. McCarty, Clinton, Mass. 
1,179,202 Apr. 11, 1916. Filed May 9, 1912. Serial No. 696,067. 

Mine Door. A. J. Johnson and P. Blessant, Stonnington, 
Tle 179,321 Apr. 11, 1916. Filed Sept. 3, 1915, Serial No. 
48,855. : 

Apparatus for Feeding Pulverized Fuel. C. J. Gadd, Leba- 
non, Penn. 1,178,087 Apr. 11, 1916. Filed Mar. 12, 1914. Serial 
No. 824,091. : 

Safety Catch for Mining Cages. 
Parsons, Penn. 1,178,942 Apr. 11, 1916. 
Serial No. 33,531. 

Forced Feed Furnace Grate. 
Simmons Forced Draft Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 
1916. Filed Nov. 29, 1915. Serial No. 64,109. 

Furnace Equipment. J. Kerch, assignor to 20th Century 
Heating and Ventilating Co., Akron, Ohio. 1,177,779 Apr. 4, 
1916. Filed Oct. 20, 1915. Serial No. 56,968. 


J.T. Pero and ape ones, 
Filed June 11, 1915. 


L. H. Simmons assignor to 
1,178,274 Apr. 4, 
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St. Clairsville, Ohio—The capital of the Troll Coal Mining 
Co. has been increased from $50,000 to $170,000. 

Pottsville, Penn.—The celebration to mark the winning of 
the 8 hr. day by the miners in the anthracite region has been 
postponed until next April. 


Pikevilie, Ky.—The Federal Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000. The incorporators are T. R. Pres- 
ton, M. S. Barker, F. B. Martin and A. G. Stith. 

Jackson, Ohio—The Jackson Colliery Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 to mine and sell coal by J. 
M. Armstrong, Sherman Walker, David Armstrong, Joseph 
Armstrong and John P. McDonald. 


Kalispell, Mont.—A Spokane syndicate, headed by A. Worth 
Beldon, has been formed to open up 100 sections of coal land 
in the Flathead Valley and British Columbia. The new syn- 
dicate will issue bonds for $4,000,000 on coal land grants. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—On June.1 the schooner Jane Palmer 
completed a one-year charter for carrying coal to coast points 
at 70c. per ton. The owners have now entered into a new 
eontract which will give them a rate several times larger 
than this. 


Washington, D. C.—On the appeal of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. the U. S. Supreme Court recenily 
declared unconstitutional an act whereby the State of Wiscon- 
sin sought to bar the coal company from transacting busi- 
ness in that state. 


Gassaway, W. Va.—The Blue Ridge Coal Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., will open up mines near here in the near future. This 
company recently purchased from C. E. Mollohon, of Heaters, 
1,200 acres of coal, and will probably get 900 more on Otter 
Creek, all of which will be operated. 


Elkins, W. Va.—The Inter Mountain Coal & Lumber Co., 
with chief works in Kentucky, has been organized; author- 
ized capital, $500,000. The incorporators are Charles S. Robb, 
of Washington, D. C., D. L. Strock, D. V. Mayes, N. I. Hall, of 
Elkins, and Merritt Wilson, of Wildell. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Kentucky Byproducts Coal Co., 
with main office, here and main works on Pond Creek, has 
filed articles of incorporation. The capital stock authorized 
is $250,000, and the incorporators are Z. T. Vinson, Donald 
Clark. bb) Prosi. . Ma Watts and Eb. Bush. 


St. Louis, Mo.—More than 5,000 persons visited the United 
States Government Safety-First Exhibit train in the two days 
that it stopped here. The exhibit of the Mine Bureau, includ- 
ing equipment for the prevention of accidents in mines and 
for rescue and first aid, attracted the most attention. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The South East Coal Co., operating at 
Seco, in the Boone’s Fork coal field, will shortly start the de- 
velopment of a new plant near the mouth of the Millstone on 
the main line of the Louisville and Nashville R.R., where a 
mining town will be built and five or six mines opened. 


Norfolk, Va.—Coal shipments over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R. increased during April 490,609 tons as compared with 
the same month of 1915, with a total tonnage of 2,159,688 tons. 
For the ten months ending with April the increase amounts 
to 4,395,996 tons, with a total movement of 21,582,113 tons. 


Northfork, W. Va.—The construction crew of the Link- 
Belt Co., of Philadelphia, will shortly begin the erection of a 
$90,000 steel tipple for the Powhatan Co. When completed 
this tipple will be one of the best equiped and most modern in 
the Pocahontas field which contains many large and costly 
tipples. 

Island, Ky.—Preparations are being made for beginning of 
operations here by the Justright Coal Co., which has been 
organized by 14 practical miners who have 150 acres of good 
coal land. R. Clark is president and Luther Andrews secre- 
tary, while F. A. Lochry has been engaged in perfecting 
titles, making leases, etc. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The assets of the Continental Coal 
Corporation are to be purchased by the Federal Coal Co., now 
in process of formation. The largest bondholders are F. B. 
Martin, Theodore Harris Estate, Louisville, Ky. J. B. Car- 
roll, administrator, John H. Drew, of Tampa, Fla. and H. M. 
Winslow, of Harriman, Tenn. 


New Haven, Conn.—The embargo committee of the Eastern 
Freight Accumulation Conference has lifted the embargo on 
all coal through Belle Dock, New Haven, on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R.R., and upon bituminous coal to the 
extent of 33 per cent. of the average daily receipts from each 
connecting rail line during May, 1915. 
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Clay, W. Va.—The Elkland Co. has been organized to deal 
in land, coal, oil, gas and other minerals, and to mine, drill, 
produce, refine, transport and deal in all of these commodities. 
The authorized capital stock is $45,000, held by M. M. Price, 
of New York City, C. L. Voglesang, O. L. Hall, Mary A. Vogle- 
sang and Fanny L. Hall, of Clay Court House. 


Boston, Mass.—The two lake steamers, “Harvey Brown” 
and “Selwyn Eddy,” recently purchased by the Darrow-Mann 
Co., of this city, for use in the coal trade to New England 
ports, have been cut in halves at Buffalo. At Montreal they 
will be jointed together and then proceed to Boston. They 
are expected the middle of this month. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. has announced that the 800 employees at its Pottsville re- 
pair shops will hereafter work only 9 hr. for a day’s wages, 
instead of 10 hr. An additional concession of two hours is 
made on Saturdays. The company also announced that a 
raise in wages has been granted to all machinists, effective 
immediately. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—It is stated that the coal operators of the 
Guyandotte Valley have met the minimum tonnage guarantee 
of 3,000,000 tons eastbound per year demanded by the Vir- 
ginian R.R. as a condition to build an extension to tap the 
Logan field. A committee has been named to confer with the 
Virginian, and coalmen are hopeful that the roaa will make 
the desired extension. 


Birmingham, Ala.—An order fcr 175,009 tons of coal to be 
delivered within two years in sbout equa’ monthly install- 
ments has been given the Birmingham Fuel Co. by the South- 
ern Pacific R.R. This contract became effective June 1, and 
deliveries amounting to about 7,500 tons per month will be- 
gin immediately. The coal is to be shipped to New Orleans 
for the use of trains on the Southern Pacific west of that city 
to the oil fields. 


Huntington, W. Va.—A jury in the Circuit Court recently 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff in the case of George T. 
Lucas, against Robert Ansley and the United States Coal 
and Oil Co., giving Mrs. George T. Lucas, widow, a deed to a 
disputed tract of land in Logan County valued at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. It is stated that an appeal will be taken to 
the Supreme Court of Appeals—This case has been pending 
in the courts for years. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Francis B. James and E. HE. William,- 
son, of Washington, D. C., who represent the West Virginia 
Splint and Gas Coal Association before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, recently made‘a tour of inspection of the 
Guyan Valley, Paint Creek and Cabin Creek coal districts. 
These men are engaged in getting first hand information as to 
the cost and methods of assembling and transporting coal to 
the Lakes and Northwestern Market. 














Philadelphia, Penn.—There was ‘an increase of 521,208 tons 
in the bituminous shipments of the Pennsylvania R.R. for the 
month of April, 1916, with a total tonnage of 3,879,270 tons. 
Coke showed an increase of 421,985 tons, with a total of 1,- 
254,412 tons, while anthracite shipments amounted to 766,540, 
which was a decrease of 300,150 as compared with the same 
month last year. The total fuel shipments for the month 
amounted to 5,900,222, an increase of 743,193 tons. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Supreme Court, in an opinion handed 
down on May 27, approved the award of $3,500 to Joseph 
Kiorkosky for injuries received by the kick of a mule. The 
Kaska William Supply Co. was the defendant and Kiorkosky, 
a boy, was not employed at either the store or the colliery, 
the lower court ruled that it was the duty of the company to 
keep boys away from their mules. The boy was permanently 
injured, his teeth being knocked out and his jaw fractured. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Collier-Dunlap Coal Co. and the 
Oklahoma Oil and Gas Co., both Clarksville concerns, filed 
articles of incorporation with the secretary of state re- 
cently. Each company has a capital of $50,000. The in- 
corporators of the coal company are R. D. Dunlap, W. F. Col- 
lier, W. Ward Dunlap and HW. W. Collier, and those of the oil 
and gas company are Frank Engles, J. J. Craven, H. C. Miller, 
Arthur Lawrence, Fred E. Adams, T. J. Burns and G. O. Pat- 
terson. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. has 
started the initial work on the development of the old Roberts 
coal and timber land tract on Guests’ River in Wise County, 
Va. The company is building an extension of the Interstate 
R.R. six miles onto the property from Norton. A model town 
is planned with the opening of four or five mines and the in- 
stallation of at least two good-sized sawmills to develop the 
forests. This will be one of the largest operations in the 
Virginia field. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—F. M. Chase, general manager of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has appointed Howard Weimer as 
forester of the Wyoming Valley Water Supply Co. of Hazleton. 
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This is considered to be the first step in a move to establish a 
permanent forester in the employ of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. The coal company intends to plant 50,000 trees along the 
watershed of the water company, and at present the work will 
be entirely in the interest of the water company. This firm 
is a subsidiary of the coal company. 


Rockville, Penn.—The Susquehanna River fleet appears to 
be moblized, and if the number and activity of the dredges 
and accompanying steamers and flats are anything to go by 
there must be a large amount of coal and sand awaiting 
removal. The river conditions were not satisfactory for early 
work this year, and the rivermen had to spot the places 
where coal and sand gathered as the wide branching stream 
has many currents which are liable to pile up $100 worth of 
sand or $500 worth of coal in less than a week. 


St. Louis, Mo.—One of the most important events in the 
local coal world during the past week was the meetings of 
the 5th and 9th district operators, the object of which is to 
form an association. As yet the organization is a tentative 
one, but it is confidently expected that much good will come 
of it. Temporary advantages that are sometimes to be had 
by operators who demoralize the markets are dearly bought 
in the long run. This association is designed to overcome 
this tendency of some of the operators. Methods are now 
being discussed with this end in view. 


El Paso, Texas—Coal mining operations in the Willow 
Creek district in New Mexico have been started by George C. 
Benedict and his associates of New York, who recently pur- 
chased the Willow Springs property from Mrs. Harriett Mc- 
Ivers, the only woman mine operator in New Mexico. Oper- 
ations in the district will be carried on on a large scale, it is 
announced, and already extensive improvements have been 
begun. The same syndicate is negotiating for possession of 
the large iron ore deposits in the Oscuro Mountains near the 
coal beds, to be operated in conjunction with the coal mining. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued an order authorizing the Southern Ry., without observ- 
ing the long-and-short-haul clause, to establish a rate on 
mines in Illinois on the Southern road to Festus, Crystan 
Junction and Herculaneum, Mo., the same as the rate contem- 
poraneously maintained from mines on the Illinois Central to 
Crystal City via Coulterville, Ill., the Illinois Southern Ry., 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo., and the Frisco R.R. The order includes 
authority to establish a rate from Indiana mines to the same 
destinations on the basis of 15c. higher than the rates from 
Illinois points. 





Toronto, Canada—Mark Workman, president of the Domin- 
ion Steel Corporation, who has returned to Montreal after an 
inspection of the properties of the company at Sydney, N. S., 
states that the company’s coal business is handicapped by 
various difficulties, the chief of which is that it has scarcely 
any steamer tonnage to transport its output, the majority of 
the vessels having been requistioned for war purposes. in 
normal times the company at this season would be shipp*ng 
large quantities of coal up the St. Lawrence to Montreal, but 
under present conditions it is difficult to see how it can ful- 
fill its obligations to customers in that district, among whom 
are many munition factories. ; 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The state commission to investigate 
the rise in the price of anthracite coal following the coal 
tax will make efforts to ascertain why middlemen and re- 
tailers have not returned charges made for the tax to con- 
sumers. This was announced following a conference of the 
commission with Attorney General Brown on May 25. The 
commission discussed its investigations, which are said to 
have shown that many operators have returned what they 
charged for the tax after it had been declared unconstitu- 
tional, one company alone returning $500,000. The informa- 
tion received, however, said Chairman Gawthrop, was that the 
consumers had not had the increase returned to them by the 
persons, firms or corporations from which they purchased. 
The commission will shortly begin hearings and is carrying 
on a series of investigations. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—All classes of creditors of the United 
Coal Co., and subsidiary companies, the Pittsburgh & Bal- 
timore Coal Co. and Naomi Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
operating six large mines in Fayette, Westmoreland, Alle- 
gheny and Washington counties, which together with the 
Somerset Smokeless Coal Co. and Merchants Coal Co., other 
subsidiaries, have been in receivers’ hands for the past two 
years have agreed to a plan of reorganization, whereby the 
properties were to be sold on May 238. It is the intention of the 
parties at interest to organize a new company, the United 
Coal Corporation to take over these properties, together with 
the Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co., operating a large mine in 
Somerset County, and operate them all as one company. 
These mines are located variously on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Pennsylvania railroads, 
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General Review 


Anthracite circulars subject to much cutting. Bituminous 
spotty but with a continued good outlook. Labor disturb- 
ances in the Pittsburgh district assuming alarming propor- 
tions. Middle Western market steady, particularly on the 
steam grades. 


Anthracite—The new anthracite circulars are being cut 
liberally in all directions, and shippers are hard pressed to 
keep coal moving and avoid demurrage charges, The spring 
buying has seldom, if ever, been on such a small scale. Con- 
sumers are undoubtedly impressed with the general slashing 
of the company’s circulars, and are holding off in anticipation 
of further reductions. Evidence of the poor demand is seen 
in many directions; one of the largest companies for in- 
stance, has suspended operations for a period of three weeks, 
pending the adjustment of labor difficulties, with its tonnage 
having apparently not been missed in any way. The price 
cutting has even spread to contract business on which some 
moderate concessions are noted. It is clear that the numer- 
ous disturbances in the anthracite trade this spring will make 
the accumulation of the usual supplies impossible, and the 
trade is already beginning to look forward to an unpre- 
cedented fall business. 


Bituminous—The demand is quiet but shippers maintain 
their confident attitude as regards the future, and there is no 
attempt to urge sales. The strikes in the Pittsburgh district 
in Pennsylvania are being watched with much interest on the 
Seaboard, and have already had a stimulating effect on the 
market. The export trade is also once more looming up as a 
potent factor in the situation; foreign inquiries are more nu- 
merous and of a more pressing nature, while the shipments off 
shore are doing considerable to relieve the pressure on the 
domestic market. The transportation situation to down east 
points is materially improved and now about equal to the de- 
mand, but were the buying to show any material increase the 
roads would again be swamped. As a general thing the mar- 
ket is inclined to be spotty and is awaiting some further 
definite developments in industrial circles. 


Lake Trade—The development of an acute situation in the 
labor difficulties in the Pittsburgh district has produced a 
mildly chaotic condition there. The strikes have caused a 
heavy decline in production, throwing some of the large steel 
consumers into the open market for their requirements, with a 
consequent sharp stiffening up in spot prices. The situation 
is very uncertain at the moment, hinging entirely on the 
prospects for an adjustment and a continuance of mine sus- 
pensions for a few days further, may result in an acute situa- 
tion. With ore shippers offering record high rates for vessels, 
coal men are hard pressed to obtain boats, particularly to 
other points than the ore shipping docks. However the move- 
ment in that direction is more steady, while the situation at 
the upper ports is good, and the movement to the interior 
active. Most of the contract business has now been covered, 
but there is still some negotiations at good prices. Specula- 
tive coal is much in evidence but is much better absorbed than 
formerly. 


Middle West—The accumulated stocks of the large con- 
sumers are being reduced more rapidly and the market is 
slightly firmer, particularly as regards screenings. In the 
domestic trade, however, there is considerable pressure to sell 
lump coal which has attained to such proportions in some in- 
stances that record low prices have been accepted to move 
coal although this is by no means the rule. Advances in price 
schedules effective the first of the month and considerable 
activity in contract negotiations were among the features of 
the week’s development. An announcement by some com- 
panies that the then prevailing figures on contracts would 
be withdrawn on the last day of the month stimulated a mild 
rush to cover among more conservative consumers. With the 
Lake trade now absorbing a considerable proportion of the 
Eastern tonnage there has been a broadening out in the mar- 
ket for the Middle Western coal which has been further ac- 
centuated by higher prices at the upper Lake ports due in 
part to increased vessel rates. 

A Year Ago—dAnthracite continues to slow down and price 
eutting becoming more general. Bituminous agencies are still 
optimistic though concern is felt over the prevailing low 


prices. 
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Business Opinions ‘i 
Boston News Bureau—There is really little in the situation 
at the moment that could be called sensational. There are 
no decided changes either at home or abroad. On June 7 
comes the Republication Presidential Convention. With the 
nomination of a candidate that people can support with 
enthusiasm, and a harmonious agreement between the pro- 
gressives and the old guard republicans, sentiment should 
improve much. But until we reach that point, both general 
trade and speculation are likely to contract. People are 
thinking today more than they are acting. We are halting, 
so to speak, and marking time. In the meantime, there are 
no special adverse features. Crops are growing and so far 
as one can see, all is well. 


Iron Age—It appears that as the pressure of new domestic 
business at premium prices relaxes, foreign inquiry increases. 
The fact is that buyers abroad, apart from those placing war 
orders, want to restock, but not at famine prices and now that 
freights have come down from such impossible figures as $42 
on pig iron to Italy, they are trying to do business. Pig-iron 
inquiry for Italy and France, long inactive, is being revived, 
and there are large foreign inquiries for tin plate and barb 
wire. Russia’s requirements of the latter are put well above 
100,000 tons, but in this, as:in other export negotiations, there 
are evident duplications. There is an Italian offer on 10,000 
tons of rail blooms, and France’s large rail orders have just 
been increased by 350,000 tons, taken by an Eastern mill. 


Dun—Continuing remarkably prosperous, business has 
gained in wholesome characteristics through the recent ces- 
sation of price advances in certain commodities. Sustains 
ment of consumptive demands in unprecedented volume with 
costs rising rapidly has been an economic phenomenon for 
months past, but that ultimately a point would be reached at 
which buying would slacken was obvious. Evidences of 
abatement are by no means general and nothing indicates 
diminished purchasing power, yet in branches where forward 
requirements are already largely provided for some hesita- 
tion, with shrinkage in new orders, is natural. Commercial 
failures this week in the United States are 314 against 348 
last week, 335 the preceding week and 385 the corresponding 
week last year. 


Bradstreet—While the country’s industries continue to 
operate at high speed, there are numerous evidences of a 
reaction toward conservatism in buying, the trend thus dis- 
played suggesting that, for the time being at least, new busi- 
ness has undergone a slight paring down, and that buying 
power has been temporarily satiated or represented in order 
to permit of a breathing spell. Over all, however, is the fact 
that business, industrial and commercial, has been such as to 
fill order books to a point where a lifting of the strain is 
welcome. 


Dry Goods Economist—Economist staff-members who have 
visited various sections, including the Middle West, this week 
report a continuance of activity among retailers, with mer- 
chants and department heads very optimistic as to the future. 
These conditions are reflected in the manufacturing and 
wholesale centers in so far as some lines of goods are con- 
cerned, but in other lines the continuance of cool weather is 
charged with having checked reordering. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale shipments of dry 
goods have been in larger volume than for the corresponding 
period of 1915. Road sales for immediate delivery show a 
handsome increase over the same week a year ago. For fall 
delivery they continue strong, running about the same as the 
corresponding period last spring. Customers have been in the 
market in much larger numbers than during the same week 
last year. Collections are normal. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The embargo which 
England has placed on merinos from Australia has occasioned 
dealers in Boston some discussion. As is well known there is 
already an embargo on cross-breds from Australia and the 
recent ones shuts out all Australian wools from coming :o 
this country. The report of the embargo caused some specu- 
lation in the Boston market. It is felt that this is not a par- 
ticularly favorable time for the dealers for such an embarzo 
to be declared, for not much wool has been purchased in the 


West. 
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BOSTON 

Market for Hampton Roads coals continues dull, except 
for export. Georges Creek arrears due to lack of transporta- 
tion. Pennsylwania grades easy. Anthracite demand strong. 

Bituminous—There is no change in the dullness of the 
market and no near prospect of relief. Were it not for off- 
shore trade most of the Pocahontas and New River agencies 
would be pressed to move coal. As it is, there has been a scal- 
ing down of f.o.b. prices for spot coal, but so far with little 
result. A few more cGolliers transferred from the Lakes will 
help out the supply of transportation and possibly induce some 
buying. There is so strong an opinion now that marine 
freights will rule high that any concession would probably 
move some extra coal to New England. 

At the disturbing points here the supply is also easy. 
Prices follow closely the current f.o.b. basis plus water freight 
and charges, with only a quiet market. At Providence the car 
service is just about equal to the demand; were the buying 
power nearer normal the railroad would be swamped. The 
pressure, however, is less all along the line, owing more than 
anything else to reduced fuel consumption. Cases of conges- 
tion at points like New Haven where an influx of water 
coal was due to the lack of service all-rail are now practic- 
ally cleared up. 

Quite a volume of coal remains to be purchased this sea- 
son and it will be very interesting to watch developments. 
There is some quiet buying in process now but for small 
tonnages rather than large. Enough transient inquiry is in 
evidence to show that good-sized consumers are Keeping in 
touch with the market. 

No change is apparent in Georges Creek. Slow movement 
and a somewhat reduced fleet accounts for the shippers being 
still slightly in arrears on contracts. Shipments all-rail are 
on a percentage basis, the railroads accepting only a propor- 
tion of the normal tonnage to come through. 

Steam grades from Pennsylvania are now very quiet at 
prices ranging from 15@25c. up from a year ago. Several 
shippers are now suffering from a shortage of boats at Phila- 
delphia and a curtailed service all-rail instead of the shortage 
of miners that was so much the prevailing situation a month 
ago. Inducements are being made to consumers to take 
on coal while there is a chance to get it, and sales agents 
are profiting mildly by the widespread belief through this 
territory that next fall or winter will see a worse tie-up 
than was the case last year. On some of the roads the move- 
ment is now much improved; on others coal is allowed to 
come through only in moderate quantities. Shippers still 
show a wholesome dread of season contracts as well as deliv- 
ered prices. Some parts of this territory, such as eastern 
Maine, are just now waking up to the difficulties of getting 
coal forward. 


Anthracite—The inconsistencies in the recent circulars 
issued by the different hard-coal companies are now straight- 
ened out and June will probably see the trade settling down 
to the market that ordinarily prevails here during April. The 
fact that dealers are taking on coal two months late in most 
cases is almost sure to make a steady demand for barge coal 
for the balance of the season. In some cases shippers are de- 
clining to name alongside prices on the junior sizes and it 
looks as if the barge lines would have their hands full to 
deliver their usual quota. With some companies practically 
withdrawn from this territory, an extra burden is thrown 
on others, particularly those shipping from Philadelphia, and 
that is a further reason for relatively light receipts during 
June and heavier tonnages in July and August than has been 
the rule. 

A heavy demand is developing for broken coal, particularly 
among gas companies. Egg and chestnut sizes are expected 
to increase somewhat in request this year on account of the 
new price differential. It is apparently settled now that rice 
and barley sizes will no longer be kept separate. 

Retail demand is good and advances are looked for July 1. 
The remarkable thing is that so little adverse comment is 
heard on the increase in price over last year. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at points 
designated, is quoted about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 

Clearfields=. 2. 3.2 Seer $2.30@2.80 $2.65@3.10 .......... $1.05@1.55 

Cambrias and Somersets. 2.60@3.00 2.90@3.25 .......... 1.35@1.75 

Geoiges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 

Pocahontas and New River are $2.70@2.80, f.o.b. Norfolk 

and Newport News, Va., and $4.85@5 on cars at Providence 
and Boston. 
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NEW YORK 

Holiday spirit invades market and dealers rest. Anthra- 
cite situation dull. No rush to place orders to save monthly 
increase. Bituminous market quiet, but prospects bright. 
Prices firm. 

Anthracite—The anthracite market continues sluggish. 
There is no activity and little interest is being shown by re- 
tailers and consumers. Usually the last week in the spring 
months show some activity in the placing of orders to save 
the ten cents per ton advance but no increase of orders was 
noticeable in the month just closed. Consumers are not stock- 
ing up and are not inclined to take advantage of whatever 
reduction they can now get from winter prices. There is a 
feeling that the companies will make another change in prices 
and many of them are following in the footsteps of whole- 
salers, selling coal subject to future adjustment. 

The situation at the New York docks has been relieved by 
the lifting of embargoes on hard-coal deliveries to New Eng- 
land and shippers feel easier. 

Considerable is heard about price cutting. Concessions 
of from 10 to 25c. have been made by individuals on certain 
of the prepared sizes. Some shippers are kept hustling 
to move coal and are frequently forced to cut prices to save 
demurrage charges. 

The steam-coal situation is uncertain. There is consid- 
erable confusion as to sizes. Some individuals continue to ship 
rice and barley, and there is considerable of the new “boiler” 
size being shipped by the companies. Owing to the curtailed 
production the supply of steam coals is not large while prices 
are fairly strong and very little cutting is noted. Some 
individual lots of pea coal have sold at 10c. off, but only to 
save demurrage charges. No contracts are being closed for 
buckwheat No. 1, buyers expecting to be able to pick up bar- 
gains later. Rice and barley are firm. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports, are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken..... O4 (05 Rai ee Ssh ee Pea. noene $3.50 $3 .40@3.50 
EG Serer bicte ce §.15 $5.05@5.15 Buck...... 2.75 2.65@2.75 
Stove...... 5.40 §.30@5.40 Rice....... 2225 2.20@2.25 
ING ee ee 5.45 5.35@5.45 Barley..... 1.75 1.70@1.75 
Bollerso ae 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—There is very little activity in the bituminous 
market. Demand is slow but there appears to be no urgency 
on the part of sellers to get rid of their supply. Wholesale 
dealers firmly believe that within the next few weeks business 
will be stronger and prices higher. Embargoes have been 
modified and are not as restrictive as a few weeks ago but 
Eastern shipments continue to be greatly curtailed and much 
coal that under ordinary conditions would be sent Eastward 
is coming here. 

The labor situation in the Somerset region as well as in 
West Virginia and along the Western Maryland is better. 
Central Pennsylvania operators are carefully watching the 
Pittsburgh situation, and look for improved conditions should 
the labor troubles there continue for any length of time. 

Many quotations are heard in this market. Much depends 
upon the grade wanted and the quickness of delivery. Con- 
tract coals are moving freely. Exporters report increased 
inquiries and demand. Shipments to South American points 
are greater. As usual many inquiries for prices have been 
received from European countries but shipments are few. 

Current quotations, f.o.b. per gross ton, New York tide- 
water, for various grades follow: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3 50@3.60 $3. 50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 si 95@2.05 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@8. 25 1.60@1.80 


Clearfield: Medium......  3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 .......... 1.45@1.55 
South: Forks’)... eee 3725@3. 602 |... fee. A ae eee 1.70@1.95 
INanty:Glo. ..% sen 3. 00@3310" .Sou.l .es hae 1.45@1.55 
Somerset Vous tg Me- 

ols ieaWesey ye ... 2,90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.85@1.45 
Quemahoning.. Serta) ano we ean 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 hse Boe aye 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont miné-Tuns 5.) G) sce eee 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .90@1.00 
Mestern Maryland seem .aem meee 2.55(2.60 2.55@2.60 1.10@1.20 


PHILADELPHIA 
Little demand for anthracite. Price cutting general. Com- 
plaints of preparation. New price circular issued. Bituminous 
remains quiet and prices) unchanged. 

Anthracite—Present trade conditions are a disappointment, 
but are just about as predicted by the selling agents. One 
of the big companies has had practically all its mines shut 
down for three weeks due to labor troubles and yet does not 
miss the tonnage. It certainly is an unusual spring, and the 
fact remains that there is no demand for coal. 

The larger companies, those particularly who issue circu- 
lars, came out on June 1 with their new prices, wherein the 
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discount on egg, stove, nut and pea coal was reduced to 30c. 
per ton. However, at the present time the only purpose served 
by the circular seems to be a starting point from which to cut 
prices, for after working but a few weeks since the May 
circular was issued the prices have been cut by the shippers. 

Buckwheat was probably the first size to be affected and 
the circular price of $1.65 appears to be a joke with the larger 
buyers of this grade. We know that some tonnage of this 
size was moved last week at as low as $1.30. While the con- 
tract figure is $1.50, there is more than one instance where 
contracts have been signed to the end of next March at $1.40. 

Pea is already causing the trouble anticipated. Sales 
have been made at $2.25, which is a concession of 15c. from 
May circular and 25c. from June, and it would not be surpris- 
ing to hear that even the big companies have protected their 
important buyers with blocks of this size until September at a 
price not much above this figure. We know of collieries where 
from 20 to 30 cars are standing on demurrage and the price 
will have to be sacrificed or the collieries shut down. 

Egg coal has been cut 15c. to 20c. and is predicted to go 
lower. The largest buyers have been able to strike barga‘ns 
on stove and chestnut at prices from 10c. to 20c. off circular. 

As to the contract business, the companies are experiencing 
some difficulty in closing the business as promptly as they 
would wish. The information as to price cutting promptly 
reached the buyers of steam coals and as many of them laid 
in extra heavy supplies in anticipation of a suspension, they 
are in a position to postpone their decision as to new con- 
tracts, which many of them are doing in anticipation of get- 
ting a better figure later. 

Aside from the new “boiler” coal, no shipper can be found 
who will admit that anything has been done toward changing 
the sizes. However, it is becoming very noticeable that much 
poorly prepared coal is coming into market. Complaints are 
numerous, many cars having been refused by the original con- 
signees, and it is strongly rumored that the same care is not 
being given to preparation. A number of cars of chestnut 
have been reported as containing too great a percentage of 
pea, and pea with too great a proportion of buckwheat. Most 
of the companies will continue to ship rice and barley coal, 
but it can be stated on good authority that it is the ultimate 
intention to abandon these two sizes entirely just as soon as 
the trade is properly educated to use the new “boiler” fuel. 

The prices for June, which are ten cents higher than for 
last month, per gross ton f.o.b. mines for line shipment and 
f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

IBIOKON. cacti tice sieraie $3.60 $4.75 Buckwheat......... $1.65 $2.55 

NT: Aer eee 3.85 4.95 RICE ee eins be sate 1.003 

BtOVGer ee wiice ee ga.s 4.10 5.20 ROUGE atten FA. ..s.ac .90 1.80 

Chestnutics. 2.05.5. 4.20 5.25 Barlayiweeene a wm <dep:e 77 Deere 
(SS ANS (as SIO eR 2.50 3.40 


Bituminous—Probably the most interesting news about the 
bituminous trade is that the business is better than last year 
at this time. Even at that there is no particular activity. 
Some shippers report an increase in new business for the 
week, but others state that their trade is less active; the 
market is spotty and awaiting a general improvement, which 
all agree is certain to come. There is no particular complaint 
as to deliveries within the city, although some of the piers 
continue to be embargoed. The outside rail situation shows 
no sign of improvement, and the business is dominated en- 
tirely by the lack of labor at the mines and the inability of 
the railroads to make prompt deliveries of the coal after it 
is loaded. 

Prices continue practically unchanged, as they have been 
for the past two months, and are about as follows, per gross 
ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, ¢......... $1.50@1.60 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.35@1.45 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmont gas, slack...... -.95@1.00 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.15@1.25 
West Va. Freeport...... . 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run...... -95@1.05 
Fairmont slack.......... itch 00 
BALTIMORE 
Strike troubles in the Pittsburgh district advance gas- 


coal prices. Steam fuels in poor demand. Exports medium. 


Anthracite movement light. 

Bituminous—The most exciting feature in the local coal 
market is the labor troubles in the Pittsburgh district that 
early in the week closed a large number of mines. In a 
few hours many inquiries for fuel poured in on the Fairmount 
operators and prices began to stiffen. The surplus production 
that existed even after the Lakes opened was rapidly 
absorbed. . 

Steam coals are not over active. Some of the less desir~ 
able grades fell off due to congestion at this and other East- 
ern points. Better grades are firm, however, on both contract 
and spot sale. 

Prices to the trade at the mines were about as follows: 
Georges Creek Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.50; Quemahoning, 
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$1.60; Somerset, $1.50; Freeport, $1.15; Fairmont gas, three- 
quarter, $1.10 to $1.15; same, run-mine, $1 to $1.05; slack, $1.00. 

Anthracite—The market has been listless. Some little 
demand is noted for smaller sizes, but the majority of order- 
ing for storage is being withheld until next month, when the 
low price schedule will be in effect. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad Apr. 29 May 6 May13 May 20 May 27 
Norfolk & Western.... 169,430 159,875 110,696 181,338 160,173 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 94,525 110,108 95,974 104,703 93,804 
Wirginians in). see 57,675 58,846 95,198 95,799 79,268 

Totals seeds 321,630 328,829 301,868 381,840 323, 245 


Ag 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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CO 
OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 
NEW YORK ATLANTIC RANGE 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Ohioan R. Plata? Jersey City W.C.S.A. 2,955 
Adonia St. John 315 $3.00 Clittertind Arcangel 2,992 
Hight St. John 467 3.00 Arna S. Francisco 3,250 $8.50 
ase VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA 
‘Brooks Bermuda 343 Jethon R. Janeiro 2,781 
Hess Joncaae Bahia 787 18.00 M.Thomas Martinique 1,161 7.50 
F. Howard Azores 683 Ocland Martinique 1,874 
W. M. Crit- F. Brainard Nassau 198 6.00 
chett Bermuda 471 4.50 1 Two round trips. 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports: 
NORFOLK BALTIMORE 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Messicano?? Genoa Costes Argentina 3,910 
B. Hopkins’? St. Georges 331 Blanche Italy 2,409 
Ranvik'* Rio Janeiro 9,204 Nostra Assunta Italy 1,900 
Mariel |e A tae cieiee 2,000 Berlin Costa Rica 2,795 
ee icra aad Mec aeaa PHILADELPHIA 
Leonatus Antilla 
NEWPORT NEWS Jungshoved Havana 
Juno!® Gibraltar James T. Max- 
Tallac* Santiago well, Jr. Gibara 
Munorway Havana 
Sinaloa* Cienfuegos 


11 New River Coal Co. 
12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

14 C. H. Sprague & Son 
16 Maryland C. & C. Co. 
16 White Oak Coal Co, 


2 Atwater & Co. 
2 Baker Whiteley 
3 Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 
5 C.G. Blake Co. 


© Castner, Curran & Bullitt 

7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

®° Hasler Brothers 
10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

A number of steamers were chartered during the past 
week to load coal, from United States ports to Rio, at $19.50 
per ton net, with 1,000 tons per day discharge, and it is 
reported that the last fixture for this business was at $20 
net. Additional steamers have been chartered for coals, from 
United States ports to West Coast ports, the lIast charters 
being at $15 per ton, with 500 tons discharge to good ports in 
Chile. Although a number of steamers have been chartered 
during this period to take coal to other destinations, none of 
these fixtures have been reported. 





To Rate To Rate 

Havana. . te 24. 005.00" Bermuda... n.c¢ 50260. .75@5 .25 
Cardenas or Sagua. PR hs Orca aboute Vera Orugives scidstieeee s ,00@6.50 
Cienfuegosity ee Sor 6.00@ 6 50m hampicone.-.casearen aes .00@6.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 7.00about Rio Janeiro Bo .50@20.00 
St. Luciaviaee eee “00 aboutey Santos* s,.. cree wee .00@20.50 
St. Thomas............. 6.50@6.75 Montevideo............20.40@21.60 
Barbados! misuse usin 7.00about BuenosAires orLa Plata. .20.40@21.60 
Kingstonasc cette vcore 6.75@7.00 Rosario.. .21.60@22.80 
Curacadicctnc cee eens Sonne: 50 West Coast of Tealy.. "33.60 about 
Santiabo: hs. .Gtiet ction 6.00@6.50 Barcelona**s,. ..... 30.00 about 
Guantanamo.. 6.00@6.50 Chile (good port). rhe 115.00 
Demerata eet ese ae Marseilles. . ; .32.40 about 

* Comiantne paying Abebage dues. ** Spanish dite for. enone of cargo. 

1 500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. + Net, 1,000 


tons poe dh © Or other good Spanish port. 
. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

For the few bottoms available for charter there is only a 
quiet dcmand, but rates are held to $2.25 for barges 2,000 
tons or so from Hampton Roads to Boston. Steam colliers can 
probably be chartered at $2, from trip to trip. No increase 
in the number of boats is in sight except for a few steamers 
that are being brought from the Lakes. The refitting of 
these, however, will take months rather than weeks. 

Barge rates on Long Island Sound from New York are 
still 80c.@90c.; $1 flat is being quoted for contract through 
LOLA Draels 
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PITTSBURGH 
Strike spread to about 75% of the union capacity of the 
distriet. Miners’ convention produces no results to date. Some 


large consumers buying spot coal, with prices higher by about 
30c. in the week. 

The coal strike curtailed greatly the output of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. and it has been a large buyer of coal 
for a week. The Steel Corporation has also been a buyer to 
some extent, of Pittsburgh coal for a portion of its Pittsburgh 
requirements and of Ohio coal for part of its consumption in 
the Youngstown district. There has been relatively limited 
buying by other consumers, enough to advance the minimum 
on slack to $1.50 and on mine-run to $1.60 for steam and $1.75 
for gas. Rumors that $2 has been paid are not confirmed, 
but a few days more of the strike may easily bring such a 
price. Many bids of $1.60 for %-in. Lake coal have been made 
and apparently few have been taken up. The stocks accumu- 
lated by consumers had been largely reduced, but some re- 
mained and these are now being eaten into rapidly. The 
circular price remains $1.50. For prompt coal, based on 
transactions to date, we quote: Slack, $1.50; mine-run, $1.60@ 
1.75; %-in., $1.60@1.75; 1%4-in., $1.70@1.85 per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Slack stronger than _ sizes. Strikes 
Shippers in doubt as to future. 


Bituminous quiet. 
have steadied up the market. 
Anthracite quiet. 

Bituminous—There is a fairly large volume of contract 
business and in some cases shippers find it difficult to get 
coal enough to meet the demand, on account of the strikes. 
It is agreed that single orders are scarce, but this may be 
on account of heavy contracting .There has been no com- 
plaint of late that coal is coming in unsold. 

The situation is very much mixed. The Canadian trade is 
generally quiet, although there are a good many shippers 
looking to the St. Lawrence River demand as an offset to the 
general slackness in Canada. Shipments to Sodus and from 
Lake Brie ports to eastern Canada are larger than formerly. 
Sodus is quite over-loaded with coal and it looks as if there 
would be a weakening of the market in that direction unless 
the shipments drop off. 

So many miners wre on strike everywhere that it is impos- 
sible to forecast trade conditions. A great part of the Pitts- 
burg and West Penn miners are out. The latter have been 
on strike so long that they have scattered badly and may 
not come back at all. There are also strikes in the Allegheny 
Valley, but they are more scattered and do not generally last 


long. 
Prices are fairly strong and promise to continue, as 
follows: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
DGumips 252 state cence oie ines eleleraie toe retere $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
"TE HreO-QUATCEL odls:dac ceicis creer eteene stele 2.85 2.60 3) °° OF eee 
IMIING TU assy Cee lel Ceteteiniele hel teks ateetctets 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Blache ares eee ker thederete televise a afente 2.40 2.00 2.60 


Prices are per net ten, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—The demand has improved since the appear- 
ance of May prices, although it is not likely that the loss of 
tonnage occasioned by the delay in announcing prices will 
be made up this spring. The consumer will lay in a supply of 
egg for furnace use and omit his chestnut purchases till fall. 
The delay has badly complicated the business of shipping 
agents, as none of them knew what to do till the prices 
appeared. 

Shipments of anthracite by Lake are much lighter than 
usual and they will continue so for a while, as one company 
is sending a great part of its coal to Erie, Penn., on account 
of lack of loading facilities here. This will continue till fall 
and will seriously affect the Lake movement here for the 
season. 

The local anthracite trade is fair. 
for small sizes, but these were made up unofficially, so that 
the schedule was kept complete. 

Lake shipments for the week were 66,500 net tons divided 
as follows: 26,500 tons to Duluth and Superior, 10,500 tons to 
Manitowoc, 7,200 tons to Fort William, 5,500 tons to Wauke- 
gan, 3,800 to Hubbell, 3,500 tons to Racine, 3,400 tons to 
Houghton, 3,300 tons to Hancock, 2,000 tons to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Can., and 800 tons to Kewaunee. 
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TORONTO, CAN. 


Market in all lines quiet. Yards well stocked. Labor 
shortage retards local deliveries. Increased prices discounted 
in advance. 

The coal trade is quiet in all lines with plentiful supplies 
on hand and shipments coming in freely. Manufacturers 
have generally laid in a _ sufficient supply for immediate 
requirements and the market may continue dull for some 
time. Retail deliveries are frequently considerably delayed 
by the shortage of labor. The rise in the price of anthracite 
at the mines does not affect the local market as was antici- 
pated by the trade and the winter prices are maintained. 
Prices for best grades per short ton are as follows: Retail, 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75; 
bituminous, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic lump, 
$6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination bituminous 
three-quarter lump, $4; screenings, $3.25; Pennsylvania 
smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas Lump, $5.50; slack, $3.75. 


TOLEDO 


The records at the customs office show that 361,919 tons 
of coal cleared from this port during April and May of which 
189,688 tons represented domestic shipments, and 172,231 
foreign shipments. Of these there were 147,984 shipped in 
American vessels and 24,247 in British vessels, hound for Ca- 
nadian ports. The largest coal cargo taken from this port in 
several years was loaded at the Hocking Docks, recently, 
when the new steel steamer “H. V. Dalton,” cleared with 13,- 
019 tons for Lake Superior delivery. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade fairly active with a good demand for Lake tonnage 
the feature. Steam coal also moving well. Domestic trade 
quiet. 

General steadiness has characterized the trade during the 
past week. There has been a fair demand for steam tonnage 
and prices have been well maintained. Lake trade is also 
good and the tone of the market is satisfactory while pros- 
pects for the future are good. 

Domestic business is quiet, as is usual this time of the 
year. Some buying of Pocahontas is reported and prices are 
strong at the full May circular. Not much stocking of Hock- 
ing lump is reported but the movement is expected to start 
earlier than usual. Dealers have been devoting their attention 
to cleaning up preparatory to the stocking season. ; 

Manufacturing establishments are buying well and the 
same is true of railroads. Contracting is progressing and 
prices are considerably higher than a year ago. » Surplus 
stocks, accumulated prior to the expiration of the wage 
agreement have been generally used up. Buying in the open 
market is now the rule. Car shortage is affecting operations 
in many of the districts of the state, especially in eastern 
Ohio. 

Lake boats are now more regular and the movement to 
the head of the Lakes is steady. The dock situation at the 
upper Lake ports is good and the movement to the interior 
is active. Lake shippers are making every effort to get a 
large tonnage shipped. 

One of the worst features of the trade is the shortage of 
labor. This is felt not only at the mines but also at other 
points. Dealers are having trouble getting labor for the 
unloading of cars. Operators are trying to remedy the short- 
age but there is no relief in sight. 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 


ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lumpa.$).60/$1 .cOuet - 0 Ue Ga ces sere mele $1:30°$1, 36" oes 
Inchanda quarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run..... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 


1.40 1.30 Nut, pea and slack. :90' “S90 42286. 
TZ c0MEea Coarse slack...... .80 . 80 ay Ai) 
DETROIT 

Small sizes are the strongest feature of the market. In- 
quiries for domestic coal improve. Lake shippers find boat 
owners indifferent to contracts. 

Bituminous—Three-quarter lump interests a few buyers 
and slack is finding a somewhat limited sale. Nut, pea and 
slack are in best demand and the price varies from 80 to 90c. 
More frequent inquiries for domestic coal are noted. There 
is considerable speculative coal coming to Detroit, but the 
situation is much better as regards coal on tracks, than was 
the case before the Lake trade opened. 

Anthracite—Winter prices on prepared sizes of anthracite 
will be maintained until Oct. 1, when an advance of 50c. a 
ton on egg, stove and chestnut is scheduled to become oper- 
ative. Buying is not active, though some of the retailers are 
placing small orders. Shipment is still handicapped by freight 
congestion in the east. : 

Lake Trade—Efforts of coal shippers to obtain vessels for 
ports on Lake Michigan are only in a small degree successful; 
vessel owners are reluctant to send boats to ports where no 
cargo for the return trip is available. There is a heavy 


Three-quarter-inch 1.40 
IN... 02 Ghee 1.30 
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movement of coal to ports on Lake Superior, but unless the 
coal is ready for immediate loading, owners refuse to hold 
their boats. Freight rates on iron ore were advanced to $1, 
last week, the highest rate since 1899 and this is drawing 
most of the boats to the ore trade that were not previously 
under contract. 

CINCINNATI 

Market somewhat restricted. Prices firm at a fairly high 
level. 

Supply and demand continue on a limited basis in this 
market, due to the trouble in getting enough men and cars 
and to the comparative indifference of buyers. While few are 
now of the opinion that it will be possible to get coal cheaper 
later on, the coming of warm weather has made it easy to 
postpone buying while limited supplies have caused whole- 
salers to refrain from pressing for business. Contracts for 
the most part have been closed at good prices, while those 
consumers who let the early contracting season go by are 
now depending on spot coal for their requirements. The 
Lake movement is taking a fair quota of coal, but an oc- 
easional difficulty in finding bottoms now and then throws 
some cheap coal on this market for the bargain hunters. 


LOUISVILLE 

Conditions generally satisfactory. 
dent and labor continues scarce. 

The market continues satisfactory. The car shortage is 
again making itself felt, but this is improving the tone of 
the market. In the Western Kentucky field no changes in 
price have been made yet as a result of the strike. If a 
settlement is reached in reasonable time the disagreement 
will not materially affect the situation. 

Prices up to the last of May showed no material change. 


Car shortage again evi- 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Furnace coke market stronger, apparently on account of 
Pittsburgh district coal strike. Prompt foundry coke easier. 
Production and shipments substantially unchanged. 

The furnace coke market has visibly stiffened. There are 
reports that $1.75 were obtained for spot, Friday and Satur- 
day of last week, but this week while the market is, strong 
there are sellers at $1.50 but not at less. Thus there is repre- 
sented an advance of about 25c. since last report. Inasmuch 
as there have been two or three suspensions of shipments 
on contract the stiffness in the market is to be attributed to 
the demand for raw coal, chiefly expected rather than already 
realized, from the Klondike region on account of the strike 
affecting about 75% of the union mining capacity in the 
Pittsburgh coal district. The most important suspension has 
been in connection with the strike at the two Cleveland blast 
furnaces of the River Furnace Co. 

While there has been much talk of curtailing the merchant 
coke production to adjust it closely to the requirements on 
contracts and thus avoid the offering of prompt coal at cut 
prices, the restriction does not seem to have amounted to 
anything tangible thus far. Operators are making an effort 
to avoid losing production this week on account of Memorial 
Day but some sort of a scarcity may be developed by the 
end of the week. There are no negotiations for contract 
furnace coke. Spot foundry coke has continued to weaken, as 
it was left too high proportionately by the recent decline in 


furnace coke, and it is quotable 25c. lower this week. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50@2.75; contract, nominal, $2.56 


@3; prompt foundry, $3.25@3.50; contract, $3.50, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 20 at 434,- 
441 tons, a decrease of 6,237 tons, and shipments at 434,190 
tons, a decrease of 5,887 tons. 

Buffalo—There is still too much coke for the demand, so 
that the ovens have made a further reduction to $5 for best 
Connellsville foundry, $4.45 for furnace, $3.50 for high sulphur 
and $3.35 for stock. Consumption continues fair. 


Baltimore—The coke market showed less strength, The 
fact is becoming more and more patent to the trade that the 
large byproduct plants, with constantly increasing produc- 
tion, are cutting into the coke trade. 


Chiecago—-The movement of coke is brisk, the demand 
being in excess of production. A large tonnage of domestic 
sizes is being stored in retail yards. Prices are approxi-~ 
mately on the same level of last week, being as follows, per 
net ton f.o.b. cars Chicago: Connellsville, $6@6.25; Wise 
County, $6.25; byproduct foundry, $6.25@6.50; byproduct 
domestic, $4.60@4.70; gas house, $4.50@4.60. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices of all grades firm. Fine coal still stronger. An- 
thracite., Demand moderate. Position of Eastern grades 
improved, 


On the whole the Western coal markets have gained 
strength during the past week. The demand is holding up 
well for this time of year, especially for steam sizes. Stocks 
accumulated by steam consumers, particularly railroads and 
large industrial plants, are now being reduced more rapidly, 
and this has a tendency to strengthen steam coal prices. 
Screenings are stronger than last week because large con- 
sumers have absorbed their storage piles and have come into 
the open market for considerable tonnage. But little con- 
signment coal is reported at Western trade centers, and 
Kentucky production, which is usually the worst offender in 
this respect, inclines more toward steadiness than for some 
time past. 

Anthracite is sluggish being still affected by price uncer- 
tainties. Both wholesalers and retailers are maintaining 
quotations on the winter basis. Some Western anthracite 
representatives have issued circular prices, but others have 
not announced their position. Dealers will probably place 
orders more slowly than usual this summer for their anthra- 
cite requirements. 

Shipments to the Lakes of Eastern bituminous coals have 
had a steadying effect on all-rail quotations in the Western 
market. Shipments of domestic sizes from Jllinois mines to 
Northwestern points are unusually heavy because of higher 
prices quoted by docks on Eastern coals, including anthracite, 
largely due to increased water-carrying charges, and in- 
creased buying by retailers of that section owing to low tem- 
peratures . Unless the movement to the upper Lake ports 
improves the docks will be short of Eastern tonnage, and this 
will help the movement of coal from Indiana and Illinois 
into the Northwest this year Lake shipments have fallen 
behind in May because of a lack of bottoms and inclement 
weather. Already a tendency is noted toward increased ship- 
ments of Western mines to Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 

CHICAGO 

Increased buying of large consumers steadies up _ the 
screenings market. Smokeless shows further strength. West- 
ern domestic sizes firm. 

It is understood that the Franklin County operators quote 
prices for June shipment on the following basis: 


EUs Gell ter cke arate ee ah o che $1.55 2-in. screenings ...$0.90@1.00 
WE oseO Man UIbsss., sratemieia onciene 1.55 1%-in. screenings -85@1.00 
IN Oomleani tte ool bine a ote te 6 1.55 %-in. screenings .. .80@ .95 
INO ome ies 2k Seta it ie cele 1.45 No. 5, %-in. and less .75 
NOhaTGhestniut .caawas celecre.s Tbe Oe ab baer ehh aly eae! sien Cc 1.25@1.35 
INGEEA SDC one, s-clarere shee y alette ees 1.30 

Another change to higher prices is scheduled for the 


month of July, but exact prices for July shipment are not 
definitely stated at this time. The mines this week have 
run about half time, with a better demand for domestic lump 
and egg at circular prices. Open shipments of screenings 
are steadily held at $1 per ton. Less domestic coal is mov- 
ing from Saline and Williamson County mines, but steain 
sizes are in brisk demand. 

Springfield screenings have shown an advance of 10c. per 
ton over last week. But little domestic coal is moving from 
this district. 

The demand for screenings is the principal feature at 
Indiana mines, the demand being in excess of production, and 
it is expected that prices for fine coal will show a higher 
range shortly. The hot weather has reduced the demand for 
domestic sizes. 

Smokeless coals are now in fair shape, and some shippers 
are insisting upon the full circular price of $1.85 on mine- 
run. No mine run is being marketed at less than $1.25. Lump 
and egg are still sluggish, with a few concessions here and 
there for off grades. Pennsylvania smokeless shipments are 


limited, and most of this coal is moving via the Lakes. Splint 
is in fair demand. 
A mixed situation exists on the Kentucky coals. On one 


hand excessive accumulations have been sacrificed at low 
figures, while on the other hand prices on Millers Creek 
grades have been withdrawn. 

No storage buying of anthracite of any consequence has 
occurred as yet, and immediate ordering is very slow. Deal- 
ers will probably place orders more slowly than usual this 
summer. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 
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Williamson and Knox and 


Franklin Co. Springfield Carterville Clinton Greene Cos. 

Lump...... $1.35@1.45 $1.45@1.50 $1. Senta 50 $1.40@1.50 $1.50 
Steam lump 1.35 1.25@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.30 
2: and 3-in. 

HIM 15° Cot: yas - eee 
Baga ch ». <fe Pron se 
Egg . .. 1.385@1.45 1.20@1.25 1.40@1.45 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Nuts. a. 1.20@1.25 ae 1.35@1.45 1.25@1.35 
No.lwashed 1. 40@1. 50 ey 1.35@1.50 8 Be: 


No.2washed 1.35@1.40 (5) 1.90@2.00 


No. 1 nut.. 1.45 ae 
No. 2 nut. . 1.35 acters pth 
Mine-run.. . 1 25 1.10@1.15 1.20@1.25 1.10@1.15 115 
Screenings.. .95@1.00 .90@ .95 .95@1.00 .90@ .95 1.00@1 05 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. ' 
& Saline Co. [e. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump. ... $1.35@1.45 $1.25@1.85 $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.60 $1.65@1.75 
t-in. lump. 1.30@1.35 ar ee a eteus Pa 1.40@1.50 
Egg wecesre 1.35@1.45 1.15@1.50 1.50@1.70 1.40@1.60 Roots 
Nita ves 35. 1.05@1.35 1.45 1.25@1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.45 eh a Jee ce 
No. 2 nut.. 1.35 nee, se: oe Bas. 
Mine-run.. . a2: 1.20@1.25 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.35 1/25 
Screenings.. .95@1.00 ,85@ .95 Sey Se Se. cne 


ST. LOUIS 

The dealer demand is over and the demand for steam coal 
is very light. Lump coal is a drug on the market, and even 
screenings are quiet. Unbilled lump coal is on the sidings at 
all the mines. In the Standard District lump coal has been 
offered at 75¢c, a lower price than ever before. It is true 
that last summer prices hit the same low mark, but there 
has been an advance in the mining rate of from 7c. to 10c. a 
ton since that time which makes price relatively lower. 

Contract business has been the only activity of the past 
week. Some of the companies were planning to withdraw all 
contract figures by the first of June and this necessarily 
tended to hasten trade somewhat. Toward the end of the 
week orders for future delivery came in with gratifying 
regularity. 

Mines in the Standard district are operating about two 
days a week, and Vranklin County the same. 

The anthracite situation has apparently ween settled. 
Prices as originally announced have been confirmed but it 
has been stated that these are only guaranteed for the month 
of May. The new prices do not take care of the freight ad- 
vance made last August. 


Staunton and 


Franklin Williamson Montgomery Inter- 

County County Counties mediate Standard 
6-in. lump.. $1.45 $1.25@1.45 $1.25@1.40 $1.15@1.25 $1.00 
6x3-in. egg.. 1.45 1.25@1.45 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 1.00 
3x2-in. nut. 1.45 1.25@1.45 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 1.00 
No. 2 nut.. 1.40 1.10 iL Ol ee a Chane ease .95 
No. 3&4.... 1430 4% VERS, FARA RRs SR RT en 
Screening.... 1.00 .95 (85 oO PReMRY bone . 80 
2-itr SUMP. et Ae shoe eb Pi eee Oe 1.15@1.25 1.10 .85 
Steam egg. a. ice 0) AOR Bokaro i ecco ea men eerste .85 
Mine run... 1526 1.10 ifs 1K8) 1.00 .80 

Washed 
Notinute,. 7 ween 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
INO2MUbs S51. sane 1.35 17265 25 eZo 
INOPOMUte Meee 1.30 1,20 1.20 1.20 
INO: 4pear sity Peonde 1.25 i at B59 1h 1S) 1.15 
Not slacks. ieee . 80 . 80 .80 . 80 


KANSAS CITY 

Possibility of labor trouble stimulating buying and the 
market is steady. 

Steam coal is still scarce and in good demand. Prices are 
very firm at practically the same level as for the past months. 
Some uneasiness is felt because of a probable break between 
the miners and the operators and many firms are storing coa\. 
Little trouble is reported as yet at most mines, but those in 
Central Kansas are having difficulties. Slack coal brings 
from $1.45 to $1.50; mill, $1.65 to $1.70; lump and nut, $2.25 
up; and nut run, $1.73. 


SOT TT 


PRODUCTION TRANSe : 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for November and December of 1914 and 
1915 and February of 1915 and 1916 in short tons: 





SC 


February ——— 


——November——~ —December—— 





State 1914 1915 1914 1915 1915 1916 
Missouri. . . 252,105 276,728 285,547 267,715 225,996 289,564 
Kansas..... 591,383 611,877 643,213 634,223 492,320 612,453 
Arkansas... 141,554 174,867 123,737 111,003 102,451 130,690 
Oklahoma... 332,515 287,418 352,267 306,282 302,026 276,907 








1,317,557 1,350,890 1,404,764 1,319,223 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD F 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 


1,122,793 1,309,614 
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Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Hrie for April and the four 
months of 1915 and 1916, in short tons: 


April ————5 _——- Four Months ——. 








1916 1915 1916 1915 
Anthracite-sucit... cine de 766,540 1,126,690 3,995,058 3,607,419 
Bituminous. 2.8... NaS 3,879,270 3,358,062 16,598,440 13,203,746 
Coke. : |. lis see ene 1,254,412 832,427 4,932,751 3,136,262 
Total... eee, ee 5,900,222 5,317,179 25,526,249 19,947,427 
EXPORTS 


Hxports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 
at the specified districts during the month of March, 1916, 
were as follows: 


Districts Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maine and New Hampshire..... 120 264 atefatt 
Wermont 202-4. ea eee 734 2,028 AC 
Massachusetts 25 tase. 2a 3 t teers 
St. Lawrence teem eee 84,263 80,804 2,044 
Rocheste?Ps5, 30.5 eee eee 2,496 38,181 596 
‘Buffalo... .<e pee 7a ee 205,097 322,219 44,032 
New -YOrk ae 4 Fe eemm. © "7 eee 8,231 2,193 2,177 
‘Philadel phide + soe eee... beeen 7,175 64,522 3,520 
Mary land Sie & creasitete aeeieie re 56,072 3,296 
Mireinia~ gaouar: eee ve eae Perc 375,307 3,203 
South (Carolina Soeea fee ee 7,324 shake 
Mloridas “ae ee eas nee 6 591 ataiets 
Mobile "20 See chee ote oe ee woe 100 5 
New Orleans) eo. eee oe 10 641 “34 
Laredo: v..ckie n> oe, oe ee 233 3,023 1,943 
HO] . PASO” siecle cme nena 121 5,776 1,657 
Haele Passeere samen oct e Se 1,036 558 
Arizona: ©.eei. tence con Oe 5 o 5,596 12,307 
Southern, Californias. ] lee ee Fae rs 126 
San Eranciscom 7 ee oe 2 i 1,789 
Washington te. eee eee 29 1,925 3,884 
Alaska) 1 aileters ORS aeen cco ceene enter ne 5 2 
Dakota. \shjeut mec shares ob ieee 1,288 3,454 "239 
Duluth and Superior. oa. cee eget 9,887 167 
Mi chigran ecctiwalsketoteteteiet kotor ener UL, 87,791 12,482 
Porto -Ricowee. cee oe ce eet Sched 350 cs 

Total ee acc teuieiees: «neers 309,955 1,069,218 93,980 

Bunker Coal— Gross Tons 
Maryland, sivas ii sove ities odie. alee gelkepemene oaitcies atic yoiee geen 38,775 
New York: e206 6s csr dee ane cum ee Oe Ae 277,234 
Philadelphia’... cy34 dns! <<, alate e Bee Sine ee ee 34,984 
Virginia. < sje sgencule myer sue wpe lebereelaie cl iecatees nia an 125,828 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 





W. Ry. during April and the preceding three months in 
short tons: 
January February March April 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,487,189 1,434,153 1,506,671 1,442,497 
Tug River District....... 343,516 333,102 338,232 343,854 
Thacker District........ 284,135 254,953 276,308 258,659 
Kenova District. . 89,459 83,218 88,440 74,993 
Clinch Valley District. . 131,242 124,626 137,641 122,155 


Other N. & W. Territory. 4,547 3,616 5,724 . 2,963 


Total N. & W. Fields... 2,340,088 2,233,668 2,353,016 2,245,121 
Williamson & Pond Creek 96,436 100,985 104,846 97,547 
Tug River & Ky. R.R.... 58,045 50,925 54,254 50,125 
All other railroads....... 158,840 168,798 205,391 459,279 

Grand total tae 2,653,409 2,554,376 2,717,507 2,852,072 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during April and 
the previous two months: 














_ February March April 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Coal....... 2,666,007 1,906,210 2,763,165 2,094,607 2,510,188 2,159,914 
WOKEN yt. cone 378,461 232,111 400,518 257,099 355,268 289,369 
aS Se Fe Te: ae 

Total.... 3,044,468 2,138,321 3,163,683 2,351,706 2,865,456 2,449,283 
SSPE AEe A Ee 
Fsassorsnatactentrsununanyiiiesispivetaibusncssen ui ip inetd Care fierce eae 


GREAT BRITAIN 
May 17—The general conditions in steam coals are as 


strong as ever. Supplies are still extremely scarce. Quota- 
tions are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.. .$13.08@13.20 
Best seconds........... Nominal Seconds: 2<..5..eutal eee 12.00@12.60 
Sevonds:.”. 4... See $12.96@13.20 Best Cardiff smalls..... 7.80@ 8.04 
Best dry coals......... 11.52@12.48 Cargo smalls.......... 5.76@ 6.72 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penrath or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freight—Chartering is again fairly active and rates are 
approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar... .. ... $15.00) =Naples;a nee $22.80 St. Vincent...... $12.00 
Marseilles....... 24.12 Alexandria...... 27.00 River Plate..... 14.40 
Alviers.c:% . eee eee Port Saida 23... 26.40 

GUOR os scale noc 22.80 Las Palmas..... 11.40 


CC - 
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It’s exceedingly difficult to put your finger on him, and when 
you do he’s equally difficult to deal with. This is true because he 
frequently is just right enough to have seeming justice on his side. 


ull 















HNN 





HE trouble maker takes a small mind induced by a trouble maker. He 
irritation and elevates it into a is perfectly right in contending that the 
grievance and succeeds, after a boss is brusque, profane and abrupt— 
time, in convincing a great many of and that makes it so much the more 
his fellow workers that it is a serious difficult to show that he is wrong in 
grievance. magnifying these qualities out of all 
ei pleitiic bitboss may Be meetee proportion to their relative importance. 
of somewhat abrupt and brusque ways, It is by such methods that the trouble 
given, perhaps, to small outbursts of maker works. By nature a stirrer-up 
profanity now and then. Most men, of strife, he always finds an absolutely 
knowing the pitboss, accept these man- logical annoyance or irritation upon 
ners as merely characteristic of the which to base his activities. And his 
man and fail to grow excited about specialty is helping other men to dis- 
them so long as the boss is otherwise cover a grievance in what they would 
reasonably just and decent. otherwise have considered merely a 
‘ bothersome incident not worth worry- 
But the trouble maker seizes upon ing about. 
these faults of the boss and insistently 
magnifies and emphasizes them until There is really a tremendous difference 
they loom larger in his mind than the between the trouble maker and the 
manifest virtues and the competent agitator. Sometimes you find them 
powers of an excellent executive. And both in one person, but ordinarily the 
gradually he talks other men into the agitator occupies himself kicking about 
same frame of mind, until finally there things worth complaining of—even if 


is widespread dissatisfaction with the 
boss, leading sometimes to smoldering 
hate and ugly rancor. 


he may not be justified in the lengths 
to which he goes—while the trouble 
maker apparently makes trouble for 
Thus the mine and the boss and the ' sheer delight, rarely showing himself 
men suffer purely through a state of as a leader in the row he starts. 





HE agitator is a leader who makes war in the open—the trouble maker is a skulker who hides 

in the crowd he incites. ‘The best way to deal with either of them is to make the working 
conditions of employees so good that they will eliminate the discontent breeders themselves. 
This plan isn’t so difficult as it sounds, for substantial justice is really about all most laboring 
men want. 


(Written expressly for Coal Age by Berton Braley.) 
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Accidents D 

[This is the fifth installment of articles describing 
actual instances where the results of carelessness have 
been serious and in many cases fatal. It is the everyday 
occurrences that are soonest forgotten. This campaign 
for safer mining is based on the idea that knowledge 
of the mistakes made by others is the best way to prevent 
similar disasters in our own lives.—Editor. | 





Miners Imprisoned Eighteen 
Hours 


By Wiui1aAm L. TyrrEti* 


In the No. 7 colliery, Tylor’s Town, Wales, on one 
Saturday morning there occurred an accident that is 
worth recalling for the benefit of Coal Age readers. ‘The 
mine was gaseous, and the district we were working was 
unusually fiery. The main airway in this mine was so 
blocked that it was very unsatisfactory, and one day about 
four months previous, when acting as a miners’ inspector, 
I had condemned it. When making this inspection, I had 
been obliged to crawl on my hands and knees for about 
1,000 ft. 

The coal company contemplated putting in a new air- 
way, and at one point had started to withdraw timber. 
On the Saturday morning in question we sat just outside 
of this spot and spoke of the chances we were taking. 
Just as we were going back to work, a driver came in 
with an empty car and told us that the place had caved 
behind him. 

We all knew that there was only one way out, and 
we immediately started working in relays to try and 
clean a passage through the fall. We knew that our 
comrades would be working on the other side, although 
we could not hear them until well on in the afternoon. 
By that time our water had played out and our strength 
was fast leaving us. All of a sudden we heard another 
great noise, and we realized that a second fall had 
occurred between us and safety. Our safety lamps went 
cut one by one, and soon we were in total darkness. 

Although we knew our friends were still working toward 
us, it seemed as though every minute was an hour, and 
worst of all was the realization that our dilemma was 
the result of our own neglect and carelessness. 

About 9 o’clock we heard tapping again. Five hours 
later we were rescued, and although we all came out 
alive, some of the men were unable to get about for 
several days. Pulling timbers is precarious work and 
should not be undertaken unless every precaution is 
observed. 


Runaway Cars on Incline 
By H. L. HAnpieyt 


A great many men do not take to the safety-first idea 
because it is too much trouble at times to use the safety 
devices. Several years ago I was employed as engineer 
on the installation of a long endless-rope haulage system 
on which we were trying out several new types of rope 
grips for attaching the cars to the rope. I had installed 


*Carbondale, Penn. 
Ruth, Nev. 
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ue to Carelessness 


a spring latch derail on the loaded track near the bottom 
of the plane as a protection to the tipple should a run- 
away occur. 

One Sunday morning before the system had been put 
into working order, the outside superintendent decided 
that he would try some experiments.on his own hook. 
Not knowing of the derail, he ran a train of cars through 
it and caused himself a great deal of trouble. After 
clearing up the wreck, he ordered the derail spiked shut 
so that it could not be opened. 

On Monday morning when I arrived on the job I heard 
about the affair, but allowed the rope to be started 
before the derail was opened. A short time after the 
rope started a car broke loose some distance up the incline 
and tearing several other cars loose with it, came rushing 
down the track into the tipple. 

The derail was spiked and could not be opened in 
time to prevent the cars going to the tipple. The roof 
and equipment were torn from the top of the tipple, and 
a number of men on the tipple had narrow escapes. 





The Danger of Naked Lights 
By W. L. Mor@an* 


Not so very long ago two mine examiners were killed 
and two certificated mine managers were seriously burned 
in three separate accidents in different Illinois mines. 
This seems almost impossible, but it is true nevertheless. 
Every one of these men knew the danger connected with 
mine gases. They all knew just how much air is re- 
quired to render a certain gas inexplosive. Each of 
them knew the danger of a gas explosion and the effect 
of afterdamp on the unfortunate victims. They could 
have answered almost any reasonable question concerning 
the treatment of men burned by an explosion or over- 
come by gases. They knew full well the consequences 
that might result from bringing a naked light into 
contact with an explosive atmosphere. 

The question naturally follows, why did such men take 
a carbide light with them when making rounds in a 
district subject to an excess of explosive gases? 

In three separate cases the intention was to take the 
carbide light to the danger zone, then extinguish it and 
make the examination with a safety lamp, only relighting 
the carbide light when the danger zone was passed. In 
each case the danger zone was miscalculated. In the 
first accident a feeder was reported the day previous in 
one of the entries. Other feeders of gas were discovered | 
in several rooms. It is generally believed that the mine 
examiner intended to take his naked lamp as far as the 
last open crosscut, then leave it there and go ahead with 
his safety lamp. It was undoubtedly his idea that on his 
return from the face of the entry he could again pick 
up his naked light. But he miscalculated the danger zone 
owing to the extra feeders in the rooms, with the result 
that he was killed. 

In the case of the second accident a fall of roof had 
occurred in a room, releasing a large quantity of gas. 
There was no crosscut into this room, and the gas 
worked itself out toward the entry. The mine examiner 


*Hast St. Louis, Mo. 
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-on his rounds ignited this gas with his carbide light, 
and he also was killed. Again the danger zone was mis- 
calculated. 

In the third accident a fire had been sealed off at the 
back entry inside of the last open crosscut. Explosive 
gas oozed out over the top of the stopping. The nearest 
erosscut being nearly finished, was cut through, and it 
was then found that the fire was out. The workers 
went to lunch without opening the other stopping, which 
would have allowed the current to clear the gas away. 

The back entry being full of gas inside the stopping 
and the hole being made into this back entry, the 
gas naturally diffused into the main entry. The mine 
manager and his assistant a little while later, on their 
way back from lunch with their carbide lights on their 
caps and safety lamps in their hands, came to the last 
open crosscut and touched off the escaping gas. The 


manager was severely burned and his assistant badly 


scorched. 

These men acknowledged later that on their way back 
they were talking and miscalculated the location of the 
last open crosscut. 

The lesson from these accidents is plain—an open light 
should be absolutely prohibited on any person who intends 
going into any part of a mine where explosive gases 
are likely to be present. If we are to have safety first 
at our mines, it must commence with our officials. All 
accidents should have the widest publicity. All men, 
whether miners or company officials, should be severely 
punished when they are found guilty of any violation 
of mining laws or local mining rules. We not only need 
safety laws, but we need officials who have backbone 
enough to enforce them, 


——_— 


Foreign Miner Milled by 
Roof Fall 


By PENNSYLVANIA MINER 


A foreign miner was engaged in drawing pillars in a 
Pennsylvania bituminous mine. The mine foreman, on 
passing this man’s working place, discovered that the 
miner needed a number of props to make his room safe. 
He immediately instructed him to prop his place and sup- 
plemented these instructions by telling the driver who 
furnished cars to this room to bring in the necessary 
timbers. 

On the next trip in the driver delivered to the miner 
a load of props. The foreigner unloaded the props, but 
did not set any of them. His plan was to finish loading 
a car that he had already started to fill with coal. In a 
few minutes there was a loud report, and when the near-by 
miners reached the foreigner’s working place, they found 
him under a fall of slate. Two weeks later he died, leav- 
ing two little children, who were taken to the county 
home. 

Another accident I remember resulted from a wager 
between two drivers as to which of them could make a 
trip the quickest. One of the men rode on the hind end 
of his trip. Starting down a heavy grade, he found it 
necessary to apply brakes, and accordingly rushed to the 
front cars, setting the brakes on one car. The sudden 
stopping caused one of the cars to be derailed, and the 
driver was crushed between another car and the rib of the 
entry. He lived four hours after the accident. 
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Failed To Sound Roof 
By THomas Coates 


In the year 1909 at No. 4 mine of the Delaware & 
Hudson Colliery, Plymouth, Penn., a careful German 
miner about 50 years of age worked in a pitching place, 
pitching about 35 deg. He robbed the pillar coming 
back. The roof was very bad, and from six to ten props 
had to be changed daily as they were apt to break. He 
finished the place without an accident. 

On May 21, 1909, he was given a place on the level. 
The first day he started, the foreman came along and 
asked him how the roof was. He sounded it and it seemed 
to be all right. He thanked the foreman for giving him 
a place to work in where the roof was good. 

An hour later the foreman was sent for, and when he 
reached the place the laborer told him that they had fired 
a heavy hole. The miner went back at once and, without 
sounding the roof, climbed upon the pile of coal to see 
what the shot had done, when a slab of rock fell upon 
him and he died before aid could reach him. 

A second’s forethought would have saved this miner’s 
life and the sorrows of his family. 





Blasting with Electric Battery 
By JoHN ParKER* 


We had an accident occur where we were using an 
electric battery for blasting purposes. A place was 
being driven where three holes had been drilled in the 
bottom coal. The working face was square. The shot 
placed in the center of the face was the cutting shot 
and was drilled on an angle so as to allow it to break. 
Another shot was located in behind the cut shot. The 
two holes were about 2 ft. 6 in. apart in front and 
about 4 ft. apart at the back. They were deep. 

Holes Nos. 1 and 2 were charged with three sticks 
of No. 2 Monobel powder in each hole and were tamped 
with not less than 18 in. of clay. It was decided to 
fire only the cut shot, or No. 1 hole. The two wires 
connected to the detonator of the No. 2 shot were rolled 
up and pushed in the No. 2 hole so as to make sure 
that they would not get broken from the first shot. 

We connected the lead wires to the detonator wires of 
the No. 1 shot and then to the battery. When everything 
was in shape, the switch was closed and the shot went 
off. The lead wires were disconnected from the battery, 
and we were advancing to the working face to connect 
the No. 2 hole, when we were surprised to hear a second 
shot. It was then decided to wait and see what had 
taken place. After waiting a short while until the 
smoke had cleared away, we proceeded to examine the 
place and found that both shots had exploded. From 
the time we heard the first explosion until the second 
report not more than one minute could have elapsed. 

Will Coal Age readers kindly give their opinions of 
bow this may have occurred ? 

The Use of Slack Coal Is Increasing Rapidly due to the 
fact that most of the railroads, particularly in the Middle 
West, are putting automatic stokers in their new locomotives. 
During the past six months 2,000 tons per day consumptive re- 
quirements have changed from mine-run to screenings. It 
seems certain that in the next five years many locomotives 


will be burning screenings and this will be distinctly bene- 
ficial to the coal man. 


*Issaquah, Wash. 
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me Stable 





SY NOPSIS—Detatls of a stable that complies 
with the general coal-mining laws and embodies 
a number of ideas of a practical nature. A proper 
home for horses and mules promotes both efficiency 
and longevity in the animals. The essentials ave 
fireproof construction, good drainage and good 
ventilation. Stable should be on a separate split 
of air. 





The state mining laws and a growing disposition on 
the part of coal operators generally to consider the 
comfort and safety of hvestock employed underground 
have invited considerable attention to the proper con- 
struction of underground stables. There can be no 
doubt that it pays from a commercial point of view to 
provide proper quarters for animals used in the mines. 
Horses and mules, if properly stabled and cared for, 





Weta Leta Liss. 





law, and one which at the same time will not be too 
expensive to permit of its being built. 

The drainage from each stall is obtained by a grade 
of 2 in. in 10 ft. from the manger to a gutter running 
along the back of the stalls. (Dr. Charles A. Leuder, 
professor of veterinary science at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, states as his opinion that a slope of from 3 to 
4 in. in 10 ft. will not be harmful to a horse or mule 
standing in a stall over night.) The gutter should have 
a slope of at least 1144 per cent. This can usually be 
secured naturally by the location of the stable. If this 
grade cannot be obtained easily, the gutter may be made 
deep enough at one end to afford the proper slope. In 
this case all or a part of it should be covered. The 
cutter leads to a sump from which the water is pumped 
or drained naturally to the main sump. 

At the entrance to the stable is a washroom with 
concrete floor and walls, the latter being from 4 to 5 
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Front Elevation of Manger and Feed Box 
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Cut along Solid Lines, 
Bend along Dotted Lines 


Working Plan of Feed Box 





_-Concrete Wall 4 905 ‘High 









































Floor Plan 
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“ROOM — Stable to be ventilated 


4 Brick Wall” by a separate split of air 


Ground Plan Showing Layout of Stable 


DETAILS OF A MODERN MINE STABLE 


will not only give more efficient service, but their life 
will be considerably prolonged. 

The fundamental requirements for an underground 
mine stable are good drainage, ample quarters, fireproof 
construction and good ventilation. Concerning the first 
two no comment is necessary. Of the latter two it 
might be said that the mining laws in practically all 
the states make provision for both. The West Virginia 
law provides that the walls and roof shall be fireproof 
and that the stables shall be on a separate split of air. 

The underground stable shown in the accompanying 
illustration is designed to meet the needs of mine owners 
who wish to construct a stable which is thoroughly 
modern, conforming to all the requirements of the mine 





*Student in Department of Mining Engineering, W. Va. 


University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


ft. high. This may be made to drain either to the center 
or to one corner and from thence to the sump. The 
horses or mules are thoroughly washed here by means © 
of a hose while they are being watered. Plenty of clean 
water for this purpose is usually available from water 
rings around the shaft. If it is deemed expedient, a 
small reservoir in connection with the water rings may 
be constructed at a point sufficiently high to secure 
plenty of pressure. A water pipe runs the full length 
of the stable, with taps for connecting a hose at points 
convenient for washing out the stalls. An additional 
watering trough is placed opposite the washroom for 
convenience in watering the animals as they are taken 
out in the morning. 

The stalls are 5 ft. 6 in. wide and 7 ft. 8 in. long 
exclusive of the mangers. This gives space ample for 
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the comfort of even the largest size of horse used in 
the mines. From the back of the stalls to the track the 
distance is 2 ft. 3 in. Between the track and the wall 
there is 2 ft. 7 in, of clearance. This allows plenty of 
space for a large feed truck. 


DETAILS OF WALL AND Roor ConstrRuCTION 


The side walls are of concrete and are 18 in. thick 
This gives a good substantial wall which is easily built. 
The roof is an elliptical four-ring brick arch, this type 
being recommended because it gives the maximum of 
useful space in proportion to the excavation required. 
Brick is used because it is believed that an arch may 
be more readily constructed underground of this material 
than of concrete. 

The floor is of paving brick carefully laid with 
cement mortar on a 6-in. concrete hase. This ‘is used 
instead of concrete because it is believed that it wears 
better and gives a better surface for the animals to stand 
on. Dr. Charles A Leuder, who has been referred to 
before, states that the hardness of a brick or concrete 
floor will not be harmful to a horse or mule. No 
attempt will be made here to enter into an argument 
as to the respective merits of concrete and brick as a 
flooring material. I have seen both materials in use and 
apparently giving excellent satisfaction. One of the 
best-equipped shaft mines in the Connellsville field in 
Pennsylvania has an underground stable floored with 
brick. Another uptodate plant in the Fairmont region 
in West Virginia has a stable with a concrete floor. If 
concrete is desired, it will be a simple matter in this 
design to leave out the brick and put the proper surface 
on the concrete. 

The mangers and feed boxes are simply and substan- 
tially constructed of 114-in. gas pipe, 27x32-in. sheet- 
iron plates and 2-in. mesh wire screen, securely held 
in place by means of straps embedded in the concrete 
wall and sub-floor. Standard pipe fittings are used, and 
no difficulty should be encountered in constructing these 
mangers. 


SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 


Ventilation is secured by means of a box regulator 
placed at the back of the stable. This should be so 
arranged that it can be conveniently closed when the 
animals are first brought into the stable in the evening, 
in order that drafts may be kept away from them while 
they are cooling off. This should be reopened in about 
nalf an hour and allowed to remain open all night. The 
stable is located so as to secure a separate split of air 
from the intake. This can usually be arranged without 
difficulty. Owing to the fact that the partitions between 
the stalls consist of gas pipes suspended from the roof 
and mangers, the entire stable is open to a free sweep 
of air, which insures fresh air for the animals even when 
lying down. 

This form of partition is in use at the Continental 
No. 1 mine of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. The stable 
boss at this mine states that there has never been any 
trouble owing to the horses kicking each other and that 
the partitions are entirely satisfactory. If any difficulty 
is anticipated, it is suggested that the partitions be made 
more secure by suspending from the gas pipe a wire 
screen similar to that used in the construction of the 


mangers. This, when hung, will resemble somewhat the 
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danger signals commonly used by the railroads to warn 
trainmen of the nearness of an overhead bridge or tunnel. 

Owing to the wide variation in different localities of 
the cost of labor and materials, no attempt has been 
made to estimate accurately the cost of the stable. 
However, a bill of material based on one stall is furnished 
with the drawings. An approximate estimate of the cost 
of such a stable with 35 stalls, computed on what is 
taken as an average of labor conditions in West Virginia, 
is $3,800. This of course does not include excavation, 
as it would be impossible to estimate this without a 
knowledge of the thickness of the seam and other con- 
ditions. 


“as 


Cost of Spur Tracks 


Among the items easily overlooked in estimating the 
cost of a coal yard or a small mine is the spur track. In 
some cases this includes a trestle for the gravity delivery 
of coal in the case of the yard. In the following tabu- 
lation, taken from Power, are given in round numbers 
some recent costs of this kind for various lengths of 


track, according to Massachusetts practice. 


TRESTLE AND SPUR; LENGTH, 778 FT. 











(Construction: Timber on Concrete Piers. Trestle About 160 Ft. Long) 
Excavation meee cuticle fe. ties 5 tees 202 cu.yd. @ $0.50 $101 
Concrete in piers and abutments........208.5 cu.yd. @ 5275 1,199 
Timber in trestle, including ties on trestle, 40 M bd.ft. @ 60.00 2,400 
Hlis bumpenG inert dacukstes ete se aaehie a cerere ser acl he ee 70 
‘Tacdder (1). ere ne ert tats LR perce. Seas oe ee Ge 4 
Barth-filling settee eo oes. Fes kee 4,200 cu.yd. @ 0.31 1,302 
TTNGS'. ; .. 52 Rte Bae ss ACO tase Siero ece 314 @ 0.59 185 
Rats, 75-lbt ke Guayin ect 2st cine 778 ft. track @ 0725 194 
Rails, 75=[b ween ae Ets cb Eee. 17.36 tons @ 30.63 Boz 
J OIMtSS COUPMIMUIOUSeRn eee ninety raises ciel caren eins omens 52 @ 1.64 85 
Spikes: Fee eee ero se eheaee sc ae creates | 4.1 kegs @, 4.10 17 
Teaming on track material.................. 26 tons @ 1.25 32 

FL Oba pce oe ens Sere RUS wt Re Ee, asides onc eM EN Nes tis, ber ess |s feusth tone @ eit $6,121 
Grading @ $0.50 $212 
Ballast....... @ 0.75 206 

TOS: ce eee @ On52 119 
Rail, 75-lb. T, 458 ft... @ 28.54 290 
SF OLNtS hee Ne Are eee ee pksitions wert es @ 0.88 18 
Spikess kare ae eer Aes ean ers 2.8 kegs @ 4.10 11 
75-lb. split switch with frog No. 6.............4...-- 100 
Track: Sa vane tags te eC Pisiet fees ters 4c for 458 ft @ 0.25 114 
‘Teaming ontrack: material... o. 4.2: -e ac.. .s 6 6 23 tons @ 1.50 34 

TT Obs: Rea eC hs Re os oe Was Se nt oy whee ate $1,104 

SPUR TRACK; LENGTH, 693 FT. 

Grading, earth. comes cece ae ee 682 cu.yd. @ $0.30 $205 
Ballast, cinder........ eA oc heok .. 2384 cu.yd. @ 0.25 58 
SPCR 5.5: Bettini AREF eR iys col ca ersja ce Sask isce 2 os 304 @ 0.51 155 
Maal GOs i wos eee ee ele o Cons @ 28.54 308 
Joints: Seen ee ee ee os Satine eke 0 @ 0.65 39 
Spikes Sete eee ae RG to ps ots wb Sein 4 kegs @ 4.10 16 
Switches and frome see a heel os eet cte is pon eet E 202 
(Pracklayingy. tose ueeceee tga chore salen 693 ft @ 0:25 7.173 
Teaming ontrack material: 3. .........4..-.. 17 tons Q) 1.25 21 

TO tall eee Re a ES iin Fe a ian, ke! Ponuhae Ata ie eb Cee $1,177 

SPUR TRACK; LENGTH, 562 FT 

Ballasts. ene ee eee hems scares 73 cu.yd. @), $0.75 $55 
SC MEPS Aaa ah cle ace Bahay FOr ice Oe eee 281 @ 0.52 146 
Rails.56-lbe be eerie iets etn char ay. 9.oe TODS @ 28.54 266 
Teintse eee Peo sorts Sicke siete es wre se 24 @ 0.62 15 
Split switch and frogeme ee oe deeds neeaete sion 2 75 
Spikes. 4c hy. ck RS Mee ILS cas ad Gv 3.3 kegs @ 4.10 13 
Tracklayiton., : Sete Westin tet ike couvilc y 562 ft. @ 0.25 140 
Teaming Ob tracks WaAterialig ons ccc ale aioe cts 12 tons @ 1.25 15 

TOLLS, ater EET IEE PR ye oke. aoe ce fo Ur, suntv aased bplerege! $725 

TRESTLE AND SPUR TRACK; TOTAL LENGTH 394 FT. 
Spur Track About 170 Ft. Long 

Pixca vations < (cee rears tek ...206 cu.yd. @ $0.75 $154 
Concrete. oR ont ES eck et <2 146 cu.yd. @ 7.00 1,022 
‘Timber? ..f jee 2e eon oe 5.8 04-5 IVE bd: ft; @ 45.00 2,880 
Grading oe ros Me eee, ewe eee ate nsi ethene 204 cu.yd. @ 0.50 102 
Ballast: 44.57 4.4.3 et eee cots oo « 23 cu.yd. @ 0.75 17 
‘Ties, .o-1t. ChestnuGe orem re cide ac «0 cen 85 @ 0.54 46 
Rail, 68-lpAY: . 45 eee eee Se tenes ss 6.70 tons @ 31.04 208 
Switchesvand frog cere ters tes ee ahs otf Sova oe 105 
Bumper uillis).. 5 nee Mae ele a teterey ss aial hou ares 70 
RV OUNES terete chit ore, 2 REE ee eR ene Talc ee «aio sy ao 30 @ 0.65 19 
Spikes! Vee selec ck AME te ND Se eee 2.1 kegs @ 4.10 8 
Tracklayinggiet.& 2. ocmteeenveroehanecien. » 394 ft. @ 0.25 98 
Teaming track material ame ae we sae. . .24 tODS @ 1.25 30 

TT Otali Wort teens comet ene ch es ata od Ademseet gr oko a Rha ytin ecto dls $4,759 
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SY NOPSIS—Thuis article, which is the second of 
the series, embodies rules from the book of rules 
which should be furnished to the trackmen, fore- 
men and assistant foremen and with which they 
must be familiar. These rules may be altered or 
modified periodically, as experience may dictate. 





During the past decade the necessity of a standard 
practice in the installation of the narrow-gage tracks in 
common use in and around mining plants has been 
growing more evident. This want now being felt by 
the coal companies was met some years ago by the stand- 
ard-gage roads in the incorporation of a “Book of 
Rules” for the guidance of their maintenance-of-way 
employees—books embracing standard plans for turnouts, 
approved forms of ballast, drainage, etc., and definite in- 
structions regarding the duties of each person concerned. 

The present paper, which embodies the foundation of 
such a set of rules for mining use, has been confined 
to trackwork, but the scope of such a book should be 
broadened eventually to include tables, standards and 
rules for government in the underground construction 
work and routine, with chapters on safety, first aid and 
fire prevention, also information pointing out the best 
method of procedure in a typical case. There are a num- 
ber of ways of doing almost anything—scientific man- 
agement (so-called) has shown the advantages of selecting 
and perfecting one method and performing in their logi- 
cal sequence the several operations involved. 

The following are some of the rules which should be 
embodied in a book of rules furnished to the workmen 
who will be expected to follow them: 


(A) GENERAL RULES 


1. The foreman of each colliery must supply copies of these 
rules and standards to the trackmen and repairmen; and the 
assistant foreman must enforce obedience to them and report 
to the district superintendent all violations and the action 
taken thereon. Every employee with duties in 
any way prescribed by these rules must be con- 
versant with them. 

2. The fact that any person enters or remains 
in the service of the company will be considered 
assurance of willingness to obey its rules. 

3. In the event of any doubt as to the meaning 
of any plan, or if additional information is re- 
quired, application should be made to the district 
engineer. 

4. Meetings will be held at least once every 
three months by the district superintendent, 
where a review will be taken of the various rules, 
and suggestions for alterations, improvements or 
additions to the existing standards received. 

5. Safety is of prime importance in the per- 
formance of any duty; every precaution must be 
taken to avoid accident to the workmen them- 
selves or others. 

6. Workmen are responsible for the care and 
condition of their tools. 

7. All work must be left in a safe condition. 

8. Any work that interferes with the safe passage of 
trips at their normal speed is an obstruction and, except in 
emergencies, should be attempted only after working hours. 

9. Material must not be piled along the sides of haulage- 
ways. 

10. Only such an amount of material must be stored in- 
side as is required for immediate consumption, and care must 
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be taken to place this so as to permit free passage on the 
ditch side of the gangway. 

11. Tools and special material must be kept under lock’ 
and key and not given out or loaned without proper author- 
ity. 

12. Plans for any work not covered by the attached stand- 
ards will be furnished upon application to the district en- 
gineer. Employees in charge of the work should be pro- 
vided with these plans and the work executed in accordance 
therewith. 


(B) ROADBED 


1. The roadbed on all new work should conform to the 
standard plan as regards ditch and clearance. 

2. The ditch should be driven full width and depth at the 
same time as the gangway or tunnel and maintained clear 
by the party driving same within 25 ft. and 40 ft. of the 
face, respectively. 

3. The district superintendent will determine what ma- 
terial shall be used for roadbed. Ballast is graded as fol- 
lows: (1) Broken stone, excellent; (2) breaker slate, good; 
(3) cinders, fair; (4) coal and refuse, poor. 

4. Where rock is used for ballast, it must be broken to a 
size that will pass through a 2%-in. ring. 

5. <All main haulage roads should have at least 3 in. of 
ballast beneath the tie. 

6. All main haulage roads must be ballasted with broken 
rock. 

(C) TIES 


1. Ties must be laid 16 to a 30-ft. rail, at right angles to 
the rail and properly and evenly spaced. 

2. Where ties are not of uniform length, the ends of the 
ties on the ditch side of the track should be 1 ft. from the 
web of the rail. 

8. Selected ties should be used on all main haulageways. 

4. The standard. square ties with graded lengths, con- 
forming with both the turnout and main tracks, should be 
used at all turnouts and switches, except at locations where 
heaving of the roadbed is apparent. 

5. Joint ties should be selected and should be as near as 
possible the same size. 

6. Ties should be laid, if possible, with the exterior rings 
of the grain upward. 

7. When a spike is drawn from a tie, the hole should be 
plugged before the spike is again driven. ; 

8. As ties become unfit for service, they should be re- 
moved in the manner known as “spotting” and not in con- 
tinuous sections. 

9. Ties removed should be loaded and taken out of the 
mine at once. 

10. All ties must be well tamped and particular atten- 
tion given to tamping under the rail, 
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ONE CURVE BRANCHING FROM ANOTHER 


11. On account of drainage considerations, the practice 
known as corduroying—that is, inserting new ties between 
those partially rotted and not removing the rotted ties— 
must not be employed except in cases where mule haulage 
only is in service. 


(D) LAYING RAIL 


1. Rails must be laid with broken joints; that is, the 
joints of one line should be as nearly opposite as is practic- 
able, the centers of the rail, on the opposite line. 


June 10, 1916 


2. Short rails are only advisable for temporary work. 
No rail under 12 ft. in length is permitted on haulage roads. 

3. Joint fastenings must be applied with the full num- 
ber of bolts, washers and nuts, screwed up and kept tight. 

4. Rails must be spiked in full and each spike driven 
home perpendicularly with full hold on the rail. The last 
blow should be a light one to avoid breaking the spike under 
the head. 

5. The spikes should be staggered; that is, the outside 
spikes of both rails must be toward the same side of the tie 
and inside spikes toward the opposite side, but none of them 
less than 1% in. from the edge. 
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neer should be notified as to the advisability of moving same 
to a more favorable site. 

4. A 40-ft. radius curve is the minimum curve allowed. 

5. When curves are necessary in following the irregulari- 
ties of a vein in a gangway, the first set of timber must not 
be set up more than 4 in. in the dark of the preceding two 
sets, and the remaining sets not more than 8 in. in the dark 
of any two preceding sets. 


(F) FROGS AND SWITCHES 


1. The number of the frog must agree with the radius of 
the curve turned. 

2. The number of any frog for use under- 
ground must not be less than 2 nor greater 
than 4. 

8. A No. 2 frog should be used with a 28- 
ft. radius curve; a No. 2% frog with a 50- 
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6. The gage on straight track and all curves where middle 
of a 20-ft. chord is less than ¥% in. should be 3 ft. 6 in. 

7. On curves where middle ordinate of a 20-ft. chord is: 
in. 
in. 
in. 


3 in., the gage should be 3 ft. 
1 in., the gage should be 3 ft. 
1} in., the gage should be 3 ft. 
2% in., the gage should be 3 ft. 
23 in., the gage should be 3 ft. 
34 in., the gage should be 3 ft. 
33 in., the gage should be 3 ft. 
4 in., the gage should be 3 ft. 
4 in. and over, the gage should Be 3 £t:, '@ im 


The gage in no case should be more than 3 ft. 7 in. ; 
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8. On straight track rails must be on the same level 
except on approaches, where proper elevation must be given 
to the outer rail of the curve. 


9. The superelevation for the outer rail for maximum 
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2 FROG 


{t. “radius curve; a No. 3 frog with 
a 60- to 90-ft. radius curve, and a No. 4 frog 
with a 90- to 112-ft. radius curve. 

4. A No. 2 frog should be adopted only in 
blind or shifting switches, and temporary 
work. A No. 2% frog should be used for all 
turnouts and for use in general. A No. 3 frog 
should be employed in conjunction with a No. 
2% frog when turning to opposite gangways. 
A No. 4 frog should be laid on main bottom 
or shaft turnouts and in special cases. 

5. The frog must be placed to conform to 
the ribs of the curve and not necessarily to 
the nearest rail joint. 

XQ 6. The lead of a frog to be located on a 
curve should be the same as the number frog 
adopted calls for—that is, no difference 
should be made in the lead whether the turn- 
out is off a tangent or curve. 

7. When the frog is located on a curve, the 
sum of the degree of curve of the main track 
and the degree of curve corresponding to the 

frog should not exceed 14 deg. The degree of curve of the 

main track may be found by measuring the ordinate of a 

20-ft. chord and referring to Table 2. (See Fig. 7.) The de- 

gree of curve corresponding to the frog number may also be 

taken from Table 2. 

8 A 7%-ft. split switch should be used in conjunction 
with frogs Nos. 2%, 3 and 4. A No. 5 switch should accom- 
pany a No. 2 frog. 

9. The rails connecting the frog and the heel of the 
switches should conform to the length shown on the standard 
layout drawings; the one rail should be bent to the required 
radius and both should be drilled, and a supply kept con- 
stantly in stock. 

10. The distance from the switch to the frog must agree 
with the standards, so as to make the connecting rails inter- 
changeable. 
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velocity allowed underground (6 mi. per hr.) 
must be: 
I 
For a 40-ft. radius curve, 23 in. aa 2 7 
For a 50-ft. radius curve, 2 in. 
For a 60-ft. radius curve, 1} in. 
For a 70-ft. radius curve, 13 in. 
For a 80-ft. radius curve, 1; in. 
For a 90-ft. radius curve, 1; in. 
For a 100-ft. radius curve, 1 in. 
. For a 120-ft. radius curve, % in. 
For a 140-ft. radius curve, 2en- 
For a 160-ft. radius curve,  § i. 
For a 200-ft. radius curve, 4 <1. 
The radius may be found by measuring 


the middle ordinate of a 20-ft. chord and 


referring to Table 2. 

10. The superelevation shall be run out 
1 in. in every 20 ft. where practicable. 

11. The track level must be tested fre- 
quently and always used when surfacing 
track. 

12. The motorman shall report the loca- 
tion of any poor roadbed, and all derailments and the cause 


thereof to the assistant foreman. 
(E) CURVES 


1. Lines will be given by the engineers for all tunnels 
and rock curves, and no tunnel or curve shall be started with- 
out such a line. 

2. It is the duty of the assistant foreman to see that all 
lines are rigidly adhered to. 

8. When the line given for any tunnel or curve is located 
at a point where the ribs or roof is bad, the district engi- 
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PROPER METHOD OF PLACING A 


11. Where possible, the switch lever should be placed on 
the ditch side of the gangway. 

12. The use of tongue points 
installations. 

13. The switch with spring should be used at all main 
switches; for general use, the type without the spring must 
be employed. 

14. The switch and spring must be kept clean and well 
oiled. 

15. When a turnout is to be laid, a complete set of ma- 
terial should be delivered to the proper location in ample 


time. 


is not permitted on new 
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16. Bills for material: 


FOR NO. 23 


1—No. 2} frog 

1—73-ft. switch, tie rods, plates, and 
lever complete (specify with or with- 
out spring) 

1—15 ft. 74-in. rail curved and _ drilled 

1—12 ft. 92-in. straight rail drilled 

1—6x6x8 ft. 6-in. switch tie 


FOR NO. 2 FROG FROG 

1—No. 2 Frog 

1—5 ft.-switch, tie rods, plates and lever 
complete 

1—9 ft, 2}-in. rail curved and drilled 

1—8 ft. 74-in. straight rail, drilled 

1—6x6x8 ft. 6-in. switch tie 

1—6x6x5 ft. 8-in. tie 


1—5x6x5 ft. 10-in. tie 1—6x6x5 ft. 7-in. tie 
1—5x6x6 ft. O-in. tie 1—6x6x5 ft. 9-in. tie 
jJ—6x6x6 ft. 6-in. tie 1—6x6x5 ft. 10-in. tie 
1—6x6x7 ft. 1-in. tie 1—6x6x5 ft. 11-in. tie 
1—6x6x8 ft. O-in. tie 1—6x6x6 ft. 1-in. tie 
1—6x6x8 ft. 9-in. tie 1—6x6x6 ft. 4-in. tie 


1—6x6x6 ft. 10-in. tie 
1—6x6x7 ft. 4-in. tie 
1—6x6x8 ft. O-in. tie 
1—6x6x8 ft. 7-in. tie 
1—6x6x9 ft. 3-in. tie 
1—6x6x9 ft. 11-in. tie 
104 hook spikes 
7 pairs angle bars 
28 bolts, nuts and washers complete 


FOR NO. 4 FROG 


1—No. 4 frog 

1—7}-ft. switch, tie rods, plates and 
lever complete (specify with or wivi- 
out spring) 

1—18 ft. 44-in. rail curved and drilled 

1—17 ft. 84-in. straight rail, drilled 


1—6x6x9 ft. 6-in. tie 

1—6x6x10 ft. 4-in. tie 

80 hook spikes 

7 pairs angle bars 

28 bclis, washers and nuts complete 


FOR NO. 3 FROG 


1—No. 3 frog 

1— 7}-ft. switch, tie rods, plates and 
lever complete (specify with or with- 
out spring) 

1—16 ft. 102-in. rail curved and _ drilled 

1—13 ft. 7}-in. straight rail drilled 


1—6x6x8 ft. 6-in. switch tie 1—8 ft. 6-in. switch tie : 
1—6x6x5 ft. 7-in. tie 1—6x6x5 ft. 7-in. tie ‘ 
i—6x6x5 ft. 8-in. tie 1—6x6x5 ft. 8-in. tie ‘ 
1—6x6x5 ft. 9-in. tie 1—6x6x5 ft. 10-in. tie 
1—6x6x5 ft. 10-in. tie , 1—6x6x5 ft. 11-in. tie 
1—6x6x6 ft. 1-in. tie 1—6x6x6 ft. l-in. tie 
1—6x6x6 ft. 5-in. tie 1—6x6x6 ft. 3-in. tie 
1—6x6x6 ft. 9-in. tie 1—6x6x6 ft. 6-in. tie 
1—6x6x7 ft. 2-in. tie 1—6x6x6 ft. 10-in. tie 
1—6x6x7 ft. 9-in. tie 1—6x6x7 ft. 2-in. tie 
1—6x6x8 ft. 4-in. tie 1—6x6x7 ft. 6-in. tie 
1—6x6x8 ft. 9-in. tie 1—6x6x7 ft. 11-in. tie 
1—6x6x9 ft. 2-in. tie 1—6x6x8 ft. 5-in. tie 
1—6x6x9 ft. 7-in. tie 1—6x6x8 ft. 9-in. tie 
1—6x6x10 ft. 1-in. tie 1—6x6x9 ft. 1l-in. tie : 
120 hook spikes 1—6x6x9 ft. 6-in. tie 
7 pairs angle bars 1—6x6x9 ft. 10-in. tie 


1—6x6x10 ft. 3-in. tie 
144 hook spikes 
7 pairs angle bars 
28 volts, nuts and washers complete 


28 bolts, nuts and washers complete 


17. The switch should be laid as indicated and not bent. 


(G) GRADES AND DRAINAGE 7 

1. Grade must be maintained evenly and not in a succes- 
sion of flats and rises. 

2. Dead or flat spots, in wet gangways, 
especially, will not be permitted. 

3. The assistant foreman must see that <-P- >1<- 2- 
all ditches and box drains are kept clear. 

4. The assistant foreman will see that 
the proper grade board is used. 

(H) WIRING AND BONDING 
1. The repairman must report at once 
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5. Trolley frogs must always be placed on branches leav- 
ing the main trolley at 10 to 12 ft. from the point of switch, 
held in place by properly placed hangers on the line near the 
frog and must be adjusted until a smooth curve is attained. 

6. Do not attach a guy wire to any electric line without 
placing a strain insulator in the guy wire. 

7. Care must be taken in all cases to provide sufficient 
clearance so the trolley does not touch the roof or timber. 

8. Standard sleeves must be used for all splices. 

9. The current shall be cut off whenever possible at night 
and during idle time. 

10. Bonding should be placed on the inside of the rail and 
the rails crossbonded every 100 ft. 

11. The bonding must be maintained at least as far as the 
wiring, and within 50 ft. of the face where a cable motor is 
used. 

12. All wiring shall be done on approved insulators. 

13. Hangers should be placed not more than 10 ft. apart 
for low roof, nor more than 25 ft. at a maximum. 

Referring to Rule D6, many trackmen are opposed 
to increasing the gage on curves, basing their argument 
on the frequency with which they have to reduce the 
gage because of the widening effect of the traffic of the 
cars. Furthermore, the gage of the car wheels, especially 
those turning loose on the axle, is usually below that on 
the cars when new. 

This is confusing the result with the cause. A car 
traveling around a curve does not move, as is commonly 
supposed, concentric to the axis of the curve, but in a 
series of short tangents, the lengths of which are goy- 
erned by the radius, the speed of the cars, the increase 
in the gage allowed, the wheelbase of the cars and the 
bevel of the wheel treads. The less the excess in the gage 
of the rails over the car wheels, the more numerous will 
be these short tangents and the greater the wear on the 
curve and car wheels. It is the result of this movement 
that extends the gage of the rails and reduces that of the 
wheels, without mentioning the amount of extra power 
consumed while the cars and curves are accommodating 
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any breaks made in the continuity of the 
bonding or return circuit, to the assistant 
foreman. 

2. The motorman shall report any bad 
portions of wiring or bonding to the assist- 
ant foreman. 

3. The assistant foreman shall report bad 
wiring or bonding at once to the foreman 
and chief electrician. 

4. All trolley-wire hangers must be in- 
stalled true with the track and at practic- 
ally the same height (7 ft.) from the top 
of the rail. 
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themselves to each other. If it were 
not for the limiting effect of the wheel 











treads, a larger increase in the gage 
than the rule stipulates should be given. 









































Furthermore, with wheels keyed on 
the axle, the larger gage permits the 
bevel or coning of the wheel tread to 
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road is finally converted to a main haulageway. Rules 
K5 and FY are in harmony with the policy of having the 
minimum radius not less than 40 ft. 

Table 2 is an adaptation of the standard-gage prac- 
tice, which is not applicable to small mine curves. In- 
stead of the arbitrary 100-ft. chord subtending a 1-deg. 


TABLE 2. RADII, ORDINATE AND FROG NUMBERS 
Middle Middle 
‘ Ordinate Frog Ordinate Frog 
Radius, Degree of 20- Num- Radius Degree of 20- Num- 

Ft. of Curve Chord ber Ft. Curve Chord ber 

Deg. Min. Ft. In. Deg. Min. Ft. In. 

40 14 20 1 3 23 76 7 33 0 7% 

42 13 40 1 23 : 78 7 el 0 7 

44 13 2 1 13 80 7 10 0 4 

46 12 28 1 13 85 6 45 Ona 

48 11 58 1 3 90 6) 22 0 6% 
50 11 28 1 O 3 92 5 14 O° 64 4 
52 any 2 O 113 95 6 2 0 61 “¢ 
54 10 38 O 114 100 5 44 0 6 bc 
56 10 14 O 103 105 5 28 O 53% ie 
58 9 53 0 104 110 5 13 0 53 sj 
60 9 34 0 10 115 4 59 O 52 “a 
62 a hs Q 98 120 4 AT 0 5 - 
64 8 58 0 92 130 4 D5 0 43 Ae 
66 8 41 0 9 140 4 6 OQ 4} 4 
68 8 26 0 8 150 3 49 0 4 ig 
70 8 12 0 8 160 3 35 0 33 _- 
72 v1 <bS 0 83 3f 170 3 22 0° 34 i) 
74 7 45 O 8 180 3 11 0 3% pai 

190 3 1 0 3% 

200 2 52 O03 


5.0 


sin } degree of curve 


Degree of curve = - — (Approximate) 


iadius 


curve with a radius of 5,730 ft., this has been decimally 
reduced for curves under 200-ft. radius and the analogy 
of a 1-deg. curve with a radius of 573 ft. and a 10-ft. 
chord is secured. This places at the trackman’s disposal 
the use of all the tables in the standard railroad hand- 
books, by merely moving the decimal point. 
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Vessels Destroyed and Building 


Approximately 2,462,259 gross tons of ships, represent- 
ing about 1,216 vessels in all classes and types and flying 
the flags of sixteen different nations, have been destroyed 
as a result of the war operations on the sea during the 21 
months from Aug. 1, 1914, to May 1, 1916. This is the 
result shown by a carefully compiled record of ships lost 
due to various causes arising from the war, including the 
cables down to that date. 

This total compares with a loss of approximately 990 
vessels of a gross tonnage of 1,878,003 down to the end of 
1915, and indicates that the rate of destruction has in- 
creased during the last four months as compared with the 
preceding 17-month period. The Allied tonnage destroyed 
to date is greater than the total lost up to Jan. 1, 1916, 
while the loss of neutrals is far in excess of that of the 
Teutonic Powers. As compared with the losses to Allied 
shipping, the damage to Teutonic tonnage has been com- 
paratively light, as indicated by the following tables: — 





ALLIED SHIPPING DE- NEUTRAL SHIPPING DE- 
STROYED STROYHD 

Nation Gross Tons Nation Gross Tons 
Great Britaim oo... ep Tl 293m Norway. : . 4. «sea 147,580 
He PEN COawe cleus olathe eho «se « USO; 23heetlLolland = .. .. . atveneneae 82,629 
EN WaWe nod apes apecswe cele 5-3 qi AgoeeDpenmark.. .....). > saaeene 40.653 
ED TUS Sa Se Sie iasial «ores 42 2s eOWOGCN .... « siccs =) tenes 37,896 
Belgium ..... Qo Sue eGPGCCE ..\. i Ss dawn 1.017 
RPL DET reels) s)eilos cls We sus) »,1s DG OM GMS DEIN 25:5 <3): ote oie 14.550 
——— United States ....... LOpST 7 
Total gross tons... 1,917,161 oe 
Total gross tons... 348,702 


TEUTONIC SHIPPING DESTROYED 


Nation Gross Tons 
EAC SURG Ag eee RR OR pei CO ORES, 2 165,006 
WR oa e(cay oe say ply Sreans ES CLT Caen Con Ree Cn RP REECE a 18,150 
PIAatElaa Un ear y pos caren assis se ole ecb 6 foe e cles ole © Sone 13,240 

Pot SLOSS SCOTS es ete ore ee ee eT Te ae ‘eer etes -196,396°. 
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The returns compiled by Lloyd’s Register, which only 
take into account vessels of 100 tons and upward the 
construction of which has actually begun, show that there 
were 424 merchant vessels of 1,423,435 tons gross under 
construction in the United Kingdom at the close of the 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1916. The tonnage now under 
construction in the United Kingdom is about 60,000 tons 
more than that which was in hand at the end of last 
quarter, but about 164,000 tons less than the tonnage 
building twelve months ago. Shipping interests point out 
that the rate of progress in merchant ship construction 
continues to be very much reduced in the present cireum- 
stances, and that the immediate output will be consider- 
ably less than that which would be obtained under normal 
conditions.—The Journal of Commerce. 


a 
Coal Statistics for Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has issued the 
following statistics concerning the coal business at that 























place: 
COAL SHIPMENTS FROM MILWAUKEE FOR THREE YEARS 
—1915 Total ——~ 
Authra- Bitumi- 
Shipped By cite nous Total 1914 1913 
Ceo. eee Sts 2: Ey 249,887 672,932 922,819 763,132 394,734 
C. & N.-W. Ry.. Wan dewey eee 210,074 410,908 620,982 581,908 495,100 
G6, Line oan renters) ores 39,358 72,747 112,105 135,865 104,003 
ike . ea ees, are ee 490 490 5,345 6,762 
F otals;.nee eee es 499,319 1,157,077 1,656,396 1,486,25G 1,000,599 
COAL LAKE FREIGHTS FROM BUFFALO TO UPPER LAKE PORTS 
IN CENTS 
—_—_—— Chicago 
Milwaukee North South Duluth 
Months 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Mareh ieee 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
ADT. jeoeee re 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
May: veco nee 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
SUNG.) .ceeeee 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
Oia eee 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
August... nese 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
September...... 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
October: {2a ee 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
November...... 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
December...... 30 30 40 40 45 45 30 30 
COAL RECEIPTS AT MILWAUKEE FOR FIVE YEARS 
From 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
Bufialos eee. oie 984,968 950,701 1,028,491 834,131 909,080 
Erie. . ae his ere Ae 194,525 191,646 153,602 367,527 90,342 
Oswerdenere teen 103,466 88,509 79,150 64,213 65,166 
Cleveland os). 2.8. 5. 575,180 676,776 570,599 357,232 219,852 
Ashtabulatics cence 288,556 354,149 486,739 242,297 446,330 
(borane. eens 642,922 576,868 722,098 766,897 848,687 
Dangusky“ee. .. cee 564,443 597,903 599,752 532,065 369,601 
‘holedo cae. Aen aD cent 2a Gon" bles, loom -1e0,506) 1,453,631 
airport... cet 101,391 66,740 27,853 48,037 107,803 
Huron®.. «500 38,135 173,953 129,068 144,966 64,780 
Gonnedtites ve. cae 120,334 34,332 201,863 44,727 30,150 
ther Portas. ce eee ere 1,366 LO hs i Dae eee B 
Tetal tons by lake..... 4,865,205 4,950,578 5,228,770 4,582,688 4,605,422 
Total tons by rail*.... 405,340 409,516 631,493 589,569 409,489 
Total receipts....... 5,270,545 5,360,094 5,860,263 5,172,257 5,014,911 


* Including car ferries. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COAL AT MILWAUKEE DURING THE 


YEAR 1915 

Mine- 

Anthracite, Poca- Cannel, Run, 
Egg, Stove hontas, Ken- Steam Coal Screened _Poca- 
Months and Nut Screened tucky Splint Hock Yough hontas 
January...... $6.85@7.10 $5.00 $6.75 $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $25 
February..... 6.85@7.10 5.00 6.75 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 
March one 6.85@7.10 5.00 Galo 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 
‘April se ne 6.35@6.60 4.75 6.75 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 
May iccane sa 6.45@6.70 4.75 6.75 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 
JUNG fen oilers eee 6.55@6.80 4.75 6.75 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.20 
JULY) ts ae i 6.65@6.90 4.75 6.75 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 
August. . 6.75@7.00 4.75 6.75 3.40 3.40 3.40 Per 45) 
September. . 6.85@7.10 4.75 6.75 3:40 3.40 3.40 3.25 
October; fas-5 6.85@7.10 4.75 6.75 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 
November. 6.85@7.10 4.75 $6.75 2.40) 3.40) 3.40) 3.25 
Devember.. 6.85@7.10 5.00 2 6.75 3.40 3.40 3.40 O20. 


Reported By the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. Prices are f.o.b. cars. 


rey) 
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A Heavy-Duty Anthracite Pumping Plant—The Coal Brook 
and Powderly collieries of the Hudson Coal Co. have a pump- - 
ing capacity of 17,500 gal. per min. The company pumped 
during 1914 3,000,000,000 gal. of water and produced from 
these operations aproximately 900,000 tons of coal. The 


weight. of. the. water. pumped amounted to 15,000,000. tons. 
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oes It Pay? 


By RuFus T. STROHM 





The Manager Deems tt Tommyrot— 


They've Argued the Question Written expressly for Coal Age 
of Safety First— 
They’ve argued the question of ‘Safety First,” 
And many have praised it and some have cursed, 
Since each who derides it or takes its part 
Is prompted by that which lies next to his heart. 


Ne ee TTT TM Tie 


° 
SK the manager who’s striving | What if faulty timbers shatter, 
A For a record yield of coal, Bringing death to half a score? 
Urging, pleading, cursing, driving, That is but a trifling matter— 
With the dollar as his goal, He can find a dozen more. 
And his answer to the query, Homes and hearts where grief has entered 
Quite as probably as not, Never move his narrow soul, 
Shows the subject makes him weary— For his very life is centered 
That he deems it tommyrot. On the profits from the coal. 
He will brook no interference His religion’s haste and hustle, 
That will make production drop, And his god the god of Greed, 
So he wastes no time on clearance So he strains with mind and muscle 
In the setting of a prop; To accelerate the speed; 
Seldom pauses for repairing Driving always fast and faster, 
Rotten ties and broken bars Caring naught for life or limb, 
Till they have an adverse bearing He is callous to disaster— 
On the output of his cars. Men are only wops to him. 
; 1O) 
Yes, It Pays 
SK the question of the miner, _ Ask the chap who chanced the danger, 
Now a crushed; misshapen hulk, Fearful of the time he’d waste, 
Once so proud that none were finer, If he’d sooner be a stranger 
Stronger, sturdier of bulk; Now, to safety or to haste; 
Hear him tell of how his maiming Sound the man who used his grinders 
Came about through fall of roof, For the capping of a fuse, 
And the thing that safety’s claiming Whether certain rough reminders 
Will demand no better proof. Hadn’t crystallized his views. 
When you’ve vainly wrought and wrangled Turn to those whom blasts have shattered, 
Over what its merits are, Bent and broken, blind and lame, 
Ask the fellow who’s been mangled Bodies bruised and torn and battered, 
’Twixt a timber and a car; Burnt with powder, seared with flame; 
He will show that care in spacing Then, in face of attestation 
Of the timbering and track Such as these poor cripples raise, 
May increase the cost of placing, Let none try repudiation 
But that safety pays it back. Of the fact that safety pays. 


There’s more to the business of mining coal 
Than shoveling lumps from a murky hole, 
And health and content in a thousand ways 
Add weight to the statement that safety pays. 








M. angled ’Twixt a Timber and a Car— Sound the Man Who Used His Grinders— 
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ng Institute 





SprecraAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SY NOPSIS—The West Virginia Mining Institute 
held a meeting at Blueficld which was in every 
way as successful as such affairs usually are. 
Addresses were given above the average merit. 
The next winter meeting will be held at 
Huntington, W. Va. 





West Virginia need not feel discouraged about its 
institute. It is no better perhaps, and certainly no 
worse, than those in other states. If it is short of funds, 
that is no new trouble, and while discouraging, poverty 
is only a slight misfortune and by no means a disgrace. 
As pointed out by W. E. Fohl, who has been president 
of an association just as unfortunate, the publication of 
minutes is not absolutely vital to the life of an institute. 
The principal duty is for the members to meet together 
and to discuss mining problems, and this they can do 
without rushing into print. 

Josiah Keeley, a vice-president of the West Virginia 
institute, who occupied the chair on the first day, 
declared that it might be well if the institute ceased 
to exist for awhile so that it might experience the joys 
of a resurrection at the hands of someone with galvanic 
force enough to enable it to get up and walk. 

With the president, J. C. McKinley of Wheeling, 
absent and the three ex-presidents, J. B. Hanford of 
Morgantown, Frank Haas of Fairmont and Neil Robinson 
of Charleston, also away, the meeting did show some signs 
of forlorn abandonment. Yet there were perhaps 60 
present, and nearly everyone so recorded actually 
attended the meetings from session to session. The 
interest was sustained, so why worry so much about the 
gate receipts? 

KE. N. Zern made his annual report, which was just 
as interesting and bright as usual. His extempore 
address was as good as any made on the floor. But 
he seemed to have given up hope this year, because he 
could not induce the operators of the various companies 
_ to promise to take five copies of the proceedings apiece 
at $2 each copy. He received 26 assents from 126 letters, 
11 of which assents were accompanied by money. 


OprrATorS ASSOCIATIONS vs. MINE INSTITUTES 


The companies support operators’ associations of 
various kinds. Every corporate activity of that sort 
is active and aggressive and it does seem that the mine 
owners should be as interested in how to operate their 
mines as in how to manage their business. The 
operators’ associations pay fairly large salaries to highly 
competent men and keep an adequate stenographic force. 
Apparently some of them maintain press bureaus. They 
hold frequent meetings and manage to obtain a large 
attendance. But when an institute to make the manage- 
ment efficient is proposed, it is found that there are too 
many institutions to support and $10 a year is too large 
a burden for the concern to expend in such an enter- 
prise. 

The conditions of the institutes, with their paltry needs 
of, say, $1,500 to $2,000 a year, in commonwealths 
among the richest in the world, is an example of the 


little all that can be and is being achieved with “uni- 
versal voluntary” support, as President Wilson would 
term it with unconscious irony, 

The first session of the institute was held on Thursday, 
June 1, with addresses of welcome from Fred W. Udy, 
president of the Bluefield Chamber of Commerce, and 
Col. W. H. Thomas, vice-president of the Pocahontas — 
Operators’ Association. The president of the institute 
was to have followed with an address entitled “The Coal 
Industry and National Preparedness,” but he telegraphed 
that he could not be present. Ernest L. Bailey, of 
Crumpler, W. Va., read a paper entitled “Cost Analysis 
Engineering Applied to Mining Operations,” which was 
well received. 

The second session was grossly commercial. Every 
number was presented by people with something to sell, 
and yet the interest was perhaps greater in this part of 
the program than in any other part, for the papers were 
all good and free from a mere adulation of the products 
described. Too many of the sales agents who introduce 
their materials to the public disgust everyone with their 
self-consciousness. 

But the paper by Charles L. Bowman, on “The Use 
of Doors in Mine Ventilation,” that on “Essential Con- 
struction Features of Mine Buildings,” by R. H. Hamill, 


Huntington, W. Va.; that on “Cement Roofing for Mine 


Buildings,” by R. W. Meyer, Wheeling, W. Va., and that 
on “The Asbestos Shingle,” by J. W. Latimer, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., were all clear of objectionable features and really 
instructive. E. N. Zern was fortunate in obtaining papers 
of that character. The experience of the Coal Mining 
Institute of America in permitting the reading of com- 
mercial papers, while sometimes quite fortunate, has 
more often been bitterly disappointing. 


LURE oF THE LAND May Ber Even Too Strone 


The evening paper on “The Miner’s Garden,” by R. D. 
Patterson, of Lowe, W. Va., advocating more miners’ 
gardens, furnished no surprises. Gardening has strong 
devotees among the miners of West Virginia, and one 
operator bemoaned the fact that the lure of the soil was 
so strong that he had been obliged to plant large areas 
to oats to prevent his miners from devoting all their 
working time to the raising of vegetables. 

The rest of the evening was occupied with two addresses 
and discussions on “Central Station Service for Coal 
Mines.” The producer’s standpoint was argued by J. B. 
Crane, of Bluefield, and the consumer’s point of view 
by G. M. Wolfe, of Davy. This time-honored but still 
fiercely debated discussion was well presented by both 
parties. The matter did not drag as much as it had 
when introduced at Pittsburgh, and there seemed more 


“who were competent to discuss it. 


The question of the length of time taken to estimate 
the peak load received the usual discussion. It appeared 
that at Bluefield the period taken is 5 min. 

P. T. Colgan, of the Spruce Valley Coal Co., Blair, 
W. Va., advocated avoiding all uncertainties by buying 
by direct-current measurement. He stated that 15 to 
50 per cent. of the alternating-current power was spent 
in conversion to direct current, and he warned the 
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operators that they must-.allow for that loss and not 
overlook it as many were prone to do. He said he had 
coal 7 ft. thick, that 5144 to 6 ft. was extracted and the 
rest left for roof. The drainage conditions were good, 
and the grade in favor of the loads was 0.03 per cent. 
He mined all coal by machine and hauled all his coal 
with a storage-battery locomotive, and his price for power 
was 2c. per ton of coal produced. He added that he mined 
10,000 tons per month, 


Drrect-CURRENT MEASUREMENT THE DESIDERATUM 


He declared that he had been told that he should 
nail up his contract with 20-penny nails for some agent 
would be sure to try to get him to change it for an 
alluring but unsatisfactory contract on an alternating- 
current basis. He had been expecting the proposition, 
but so far no one had ventured to approach him. He 
attributed his success in reducing his power costs below 
those of his rivals in Kentucky to his direct-current 
contract. J. B. Crane said that he knew the terms of 
Mr. Patterson’s agreement, and if the operators of Blue- 
field would accept Mr. Patterson’s direct-current contract 
for the alternating-current contracts they now held from 
his company, the public-service corporation he served 
would very readily make the exchange—a statement which 
the advocate of direct-current measurement ignored. 

E. Drennan, of Big Stone Gap, urged that it was quite 
natural for a power-manufacturing company to sell what 
it produced—that is, alternating power. The loss on 
conversion to direct current would vary from 7 to 18 
per cent., and of course if the power company sold 
direct current, they would want a better price for it. 
He preferred to buy on an alternating-current basis. 

Another speaker said that the companies could hardly 
figure on a direct-current basis for all the power they 
delivered, because while all the power was fed into the 
lines as alternating current, some companies used from 
15 to 20 per cent. of the current without conversion. 
He did not believe it well to change the basis because 
the mines might soon be wholly on an alternating-current 
basis. The alternating-current two-speed fan was making 
progress, machines using alternating current were already 
common, and haulage by that means was being carefully 
studied. He hoped that in a short while there would 
be but little direct current used in the mines. 

Congressman Howard Sutherland was then introduced 
to the audience, and he told them how he had manifested 
coal and made up payrolls and how he thought that he 
was qualified as one of the mining fraternity. His term 
would not last much longer, and he hoped to be a senator 
later, but so long as he occupied the office of representa- 
tive, he would be delighted to serve his constituency if 
they would but command him. Thus time is wasted. 


PAayING SEPARATELY FOR Every ITEM or LABOR 


The fourth session, which opened at 9:30 a.m., was 
addressed by P. A. Grady. His paper was “Some Duties 
of a Company Mine Inspector.” The discussion wandered 
a little far afield. W. E. Fohl urged that the miner 
would never feel an interest in setting props and timber 
till he was paid for that service. R. D. Hall urged that 
the practice was unfortunate as even English mine 
- managers, who had it, would willingly admit. It is not 
in line with the best American practice. 
of charging for every service rendered, such as setting 
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props, placing timbers, taking down loose slate and a 
hundred kindred matters, was like that of charging for 
service, hghts and fire at an English hotel. It involved 
an immense amount of bookkeeping without commensu- 
rate result and multiplied the many opportunities for 
friction. 

Mr. Grady having urged that the promotion of safety 
was one of the leading duties of a company mine in- 
spector, Mr. Hall declared that where the union was 
established it had quite frequently concerned itself with 
safety and in certain cases had been induced to codperate 
with the companies in securing such discipline as assured 
safety in the mines. Whatever might be said as to the 
union, the fact remained that it comprised half the men 
engaged in coal mining and it must contain some men 
from whom a large measure of respect for safety, regard 
for order and sense of social responsibility might be 
expected. 

The Italians needed to have some attention accorded 
them. It would be well if some of the larger companies 


would take some Italian—perhaps a college undergradu-. 





ate—give him a little inkling of the needs of mining 
and let him circulate through the mines, giving instruc- 
tion in a language more definite than could be conveyed 
by the “pidgin” English which the average foreman 
thinks is that most readily understood by the Italian 
workman. 

K. N. Zern and Dean Jones of the University of West 
Virginia at Morgantown gave a description of the exten- 
sion work in the various mining villages being done by 
three representatives of the university. It is customary 
at these meetings to have an Italian miner, who is better 
instructed in English than his fellows, repeat what 
the English instructor has just said. Of course such 
instruction does not extend into the mines where it might 
be made most effective. 


Mine INspection WITH AND WitTHouTt AUTHORITY 


One manager doubted the value of mine inspection 
without accompanying authority to order or discharge 
and said he preferred to use the reports of his engineers 
and to follow up the private information thus obtained 
by a personal inspection made apparently on -his own 
suggestion. Mr. Grady believed the inspector should 
not be clothed with authority, but should be the “eyes 
of the manager” and enable him to know and see what 
would otherwise escape him. W. H. Grady took the 
same position with regard to the company inspector’s 
authority, but he added that in his belief the inspector 
should use his opportunity to take counsel with the miner, 


foreman and superintendent and lead them and himself 


to a correct view of the problems presented. 

EK. Drennan, general manager of the Stonega Coal 
and Coke Co., then read a paper entitled “Tendencies,” 
urging that a new view was being taken of the relation 
between employer and employee. The paper well de- 
scribed the humanitarian and conservationist viewpoints 
which have replaced the old idea that coal at a low rate 
was the sole desideratum of the mining man. 

Charles W. Connor then read an article on “The Mine 
Labor Situation.” The scarcity of labor was least felt, 
the speaker stated, where the living conditions were 
most favorable. The new camps had enough men, while 
the others were short of labor. He thought that the 
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new liquor laws had reduced the number of men in West 
Virginia but little, especially in the central parts. 

Of course the immigrants had many of them returned 
home to fight, causing a shortage in available labor, and 
the lure of the munition shops had not been without 
its effect. To meet the losses, however caused, Mr. 
Patterson advocated uptodate towns and comforts. 

One manager was disposed to doubt if new towns were 
so attractive, as he had 60 or 70 applicants for work 
a week and his towns were old and not really model. 
He thought a new town was attractive to the miner, 
whether model or otherwise, for miners always like to 
work under new conditions, but he doubted whether a 
camp with modern provisions for welfare was really as 
attractive as Mr. Patterson painted it. 

However, the village held up as an example of the 
unregenerate mine camp is really not so free from 
desirable qualities as the manager pretended. It is a 
leader in educational work; no open meeting is held 
without the presence of the manager or his wife, and 
the feeling of home exists even if the town is not a show 
place. Perhaps the manager was only leading up to the 
idea that mere physical perfection would never make a 
village into a home. If that was his idea, his modesty 
forbade him to declare it. 


Business MBETING DECIDES oN HUNTINGTON 


The business session which followed ended in a decision 
to make a further appeal to the operators for support. 
The institute authorized the secretary to suspend publica- 
tion of the minutes if the money for that purpose did 
not appear to be obtainable by Aug. 1 and authorized 
him to return the money received from the coal com- 
panies if the proceedings could not be issued. 

Huntington found in W. H. Cunningham a strong 
and capable advocate, and after some debate he landed 
the next convention for that city. So it appears that 
the Kentucky Mining Institute will not be able to meet 
the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as was planned originally. The West Virginians 
with obvious reluctance changed their minds in favor 
of Huntington, realizing that it meant an accession to 
their membership in that part of the field. They invite 
Kentucky to meet with them and hope that the executive 
committee of that institute, which has power to make 
the change, will realize that the needs of the West 
Virginia Institute in this matter are imperative while the 
election to meet in Cincinnati made by the Kentuckians 
was a choice based on a mere preference and not on an 
organic need. 

In the afternoon the Bluefield Chamber of Commerce, 
the Pocahontas Operators’ Association and the Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co. provided a special train for a 
visit to the Bluestone Power House, where the railroad 
has an important electrical installation to move its mam- 
moth trains of cars, some of which have 12 wheels and hold 
100 tons of coal apiece. The plant has 10 Stirling boilers, 
each of 677 b.hp., with Westinghouse stokers. In the 
power house are 3 alternating-current turbo-generators 
generating a maximum of 11,250 kv.-a. at 11,000 volts 
25-cycle single-phase current. These units are the pro- 
duct of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

On their return the delegates were taken in automobiles 
the length and breadth of the beautiful town of Blue- 
field, which is perched on the sides and summits of a 
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cluster of pretty little hills. It is a delightful town. 
The use of electricity for the locomotives promises to 
take away what little smoke it has, which after all is 
not much for a railroad center. The fact that no coal 
is found on the site of the town frees it from the 
untidiness inseparable from that or any other industrial 
development. The people are proud of their town and 
with good reason. 


es 
IMinois Mining Imstitute 

The summer meeting of the Illinois Mining Institute 
was held at Du Quoin on May 25 to 27. Du Quoin is in 
the midst of the southern part of the Illinois coal fields, 
a portion which has come into great. prominence recently, 
and a considerable part of the attendance at the meeting 
is doubtless to be attributed to the desire of some members 
from other districts to see something of the operations 
here. 

The inspection of mines was the most important and 
most enjoyed feature of the meeting. On Friday morn- 
ing about twenty automobile loads left Du Quoin, and 





MINE NO. 2, CHRISTOPHER COAL CoO. 


the first stop was made at the mine of the Paradise Coal 
Co. Attention was given only to the surface plant at this 
mine. 

The second stop was at mine No. 2 of the Christopher 
Coal Co., formerly operated by the Ziegler District Col- 
hery Co. This plant received much attention and was 
highly commended by the visitors. It is operated entirely 
by electricity. The hoist is driven by a slow-speed d.-c. 
motor mounted directly on the drum shaft. Alternating 
current is generated at 2,300 v. and transformed, for use 
in the hoist motor, by a flywheel motor-generator set. 
The hoist is controlled by changing the field of the d.-c. 
generator. A feature that is unusual in the mines in 
this part of the country is the equipment of the escape 
shaft with a hoist; the hoist is also unusual in that it 
operates a single cage, which is counterbalanced. It is 
used for handling men and supplies. One compartment 
of the shaft is of course provided with stairs. 

Another thing which is unusual now, but which will, 
it is to be hoped, become common in the future, is the 
generation of power at the mine for commercial purposes. 
The Egyptian Electric Co., housed in the same power 
house used by the coal company, supplies current at 
33,000 v. for transmission to various points of consump- 
tion. Surely it cannot be long until the wasteful trans- 
portation of coal for the generation of power will be 
greatly decreased. Coal must be transported to the place 
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of consumption for heating purposes because it is cheaper 
to use the heat produced directly from the coal, but if it 
is to be used for power, it will eventually be transported 
largely in the form of electricity. Here in “Egypt” is one 
of the early plants of the kind. 

From this mine the party went to the No. 1 mine of 
the United Coal and Mining Co., where a luncheon was 
served by the company at its administration building. 
About 150 guests were entertained. In the afternoon the 
members of the institute went first to the No. 2 mine of 
the same company, commonly known as the Buckner. 
The second stop was at the Majestic mine of the Majestic 
Coal and Coke Co. and the last at the Security mine of 
Security Coal and Mining Co. 

On Friday evening the members of the institute were 
entertained at a banquet by the operators and business 
men of the district. 

As far as technical papers were concerned, the success 
of the meeting was not complete, as various things pre- 
vented the appearance of some of the speakers. David 
Ross gave an interesting and valuable paper on the 
“History of Coal Mining in Illinois,” and a good paper 
by Alex. C. Nicht, Jr., read by the secretary, dealt with 





BUCKNER MINE OF THE UNITED COAL AND MINING CO. 


“The Use of Electricity in Mine Hoisting.” The latter 
paper was devoted especially to the hoisting plant of the 
Kincaid Coal Co., which was designed to hoist 9,000 lb. 
per trip, making a trip every 25 sec., with a rope speed 
of 1,000 ft. per min. When operated at this rate—that 
is, 144 trips per hr.—the current consumption is 0.589 
kw. per ton. 

J. P. Reese, general superintendent of the Superior Coal 
Co., opened an interesting discussion of efficiency and 
gave some account of the efforts of his company toward 
the attainment of efficiency of operation and the pre- 
vention of accidents. 

Steps were taken to insure for future meetings a 
larger number of technical papers and to provide for 
their discussion. The growth of the institute is encour- 
aging, and the prospects for the future are good. Illinois, 
now the third state in the country in the production of 
coal, is assured of increasing prominence in the future, 
and its mining institute will be sure to increase its use- 
fulness to the industry. 

& 

The Occurrence of Coal and Oil in Turkey has been re- 
ported from a large number of localities. In only one 
instance has-mining been carried on in any manner com- 
patible with the demands of modern consumption. Aside 
from this, work has been confined to desultory attempts that 
were scarcely adequate to meet even the limited local 


requirements. In no case can technical data regarding the 
extent, depth or persistence of seams be had. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


A steeplejack blew into camp today and within a few 
minutes after his arrival had contracted to paint the 
large steel stack at our central power house and began 
to stretch his tackle. As far back as I can remember, 
a steeplejack has always appeared upon the scene within - 
a short time after we decided that we had a stack to 
paint, and strange as it may seem, I have no recollection 
of one ever having appeared at any other time. Since 
the same steeplejack has never paid us a second visit, 
these visits at opportune times cannot be the result of 
estimates as to the life of a previous painting, but must 
be credited to pure luck or fate or “hunches,” whatever 
they may be. 

These daredevils always draw a crowd of admiring 
lookers-on, who begin to collect at the first sign of 
activity and often become impatient before the block and 
tackle is adjusted. 

Several times today I took occasion to wander out and 
mix with the group of spellbound spectators surrounding 
the power-house stack just to hear what they had to say. 
After all, the fellow was in no danger so long as he 
kept his wits about him, but the result of a single 
misstep was so easy to contemplate that most of the 
spectators could think of nothing else, and most of the 
conversation hinged on that one subject. Over and over 
and over again one could hear the remark, “Suppose he 
should lose his balance,” and the suggestion was always 
followed by much shaking of heads. 

Sandy Paxton, standing on the edge of the group, 
remarked in an unfortunate moment that there ought to 
be a law prohibiting any man from thus taking his life 
in his hands. Last week Sandy not only took his own 
life in his hands, but in so doing risked the lives of 
all the men working on his entry as well. John Scott, 
one of the men who had been on that entry and because 
of that fact was now a temporary cripple, overheard 
Sandy’s remark and waxed warm in consequence; he 
had been itching for an opportunity to talk it out with 
Sandy all week. During the tongue-lashing that fol- 
lowed, the steeplejack was all but forgotten so exciting 
became the irruptions. 

Sandy faced the onslaught for some minutes, but 
realizing at last that-he was not a match for John and 
realizing further that the sympathies of the audience 
were very much with the latter, decided that he would 
retire from the field. In attempting to do that he 
became entangled, in some unaccountable manner, with 
the rope used by the stack painter for raising and lower- 
ing his paint bucket, and before he comprehended that. 
anything unusual was happening, managed to turn a 
bucket of asphaltum that was dangling in mid-air upside 
down and received the entire contents of the bucket on 
his head and shoulders. 

What an unhappy ending, in so far as it concerned 
Sandy, for a day’s adventure that had in contemplation — 
nothing more startling than the witnessing of a feat in 
stack painting! The stack painter received no more 
admiring glances from his audience that day—John 
Scott had impressed them too deeply with the tragic 
side of taking chances; then too he had lost his temper 
because of the loss of his paint and continually scowled 
at the star-gazers below. 
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Bering River Field Isolated 


On the ground that, in Alaska, the government has 
practically prohibited the construction of railroads by 
private individuals and that it is unjust for the govern- 
ment to build up one community at the expense of 
another, the Cordova Chamber of Commerce, in an 
elaborate brief, has asked President Wilson to order the 
construction of 50 mi. of government railroad to make 
the Bering River coal and oil fields available. The 
chambers of commerce of the Pacific Coast are now being 
solicited to endorse the movement. 

The petition points out that the Bering River field, 
the coal in which is said to be just as good as in any 
other field, is nearest to the markets of the Pacific Coast, 
and that this coal, as well as the oil from the same 
district, can be made available by the construction of 
50 mi. of road. It is urged that the coal of this field 
is absolutely essential for the proper development of 
the copper-mining region. 

The government has gone to great expense in making 
provision for the leasing of coal lands in the Bering 
River field, but it has made no provision for hauling 
the coal. The distance from the Bering River coal 
region to Cordova is 68 mi., while the Matanuska field, 
to which the government is building its road, is 185 mi. 
from Seward, and the Nenana field is distant 104 mi. 
from Fairbanks. 

The cost for the first road is estimated at $1,000,000, 
the Matanuska line is expected to cost $7,000,000 and 
the Nenana-Fairbanks road $3,000,000. These estimates 
are based on the supposition that the government will 
not deliberately parallel the tracks of an already exist- 
ing road—the Copper River & Northwestern—for a 
distance of 29 mi., but would enter into a traffic arrange- 
ment with it under the common-user provision of the 
interstate commerce laws. The connection could be built 
in from three to six months, while three years will be 
consumed in building either of the roads on which the 
government is now working. Bering river coal, according 
to government engineers, can be landed at Cordova for 
$1.42 a ton, while Matanuska coal will cost $3.38. 

The President’s attention is directed to the fact that 
it is unjust to develop one locality and refuse to develop 
another equally entitled to it. Such discrimination, it 
says, is prohibited by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and violation of the law is punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. When the government itself goes into 
the railroad business, it is contended, it should be guided 
by the spirit of the law which it applies to individuals, 
even though it is not amenable to such legislation. 

“Tt is criminal for a private corporation to strangle 
and kill one locality while it builds up another,” says 
the petition. Should not the government itself refrain 
from doing the same thing?” 

One of the arguments for the construction of this 
line is the statement that there are more than 500 copper 
mines which might be worked at a profit, if the Bering 
River coal were available and a smelter could be con- 
structed in Alaska. The people of Alaska, denied the 
use of this coal, are not only obliged to see these great 
resources remain undeveloped, but have to pay high 
prices for coal brought from foreign countries. Many 
communities see their best efforts for progress defeated 
by the obstruction and discrimination of their own 
government. 
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“The truth is,” says the petition, “the Bering River 
coal has long been the subject of political controversy. 
The most astonishing lies have been invented about it 
and retailed to the public for political purposes.” 


Drawing Room Pillars Under 
lMleavy Cover 
By GEorGE STOCKDALE* 


The accompanying sketch shows a pillar section being 
drawn under a heavy cover. It will be noticed that 
the rooms have been turned on 100-ft. centers. The 
rooms are 10 ft. wide, leaving a 90-ft. pillar with cut- 
throughs every 100 ft. These pillars are divided again 
by driving a place halfway through the pillar 50 ft. 
back from the gob; a place is also driven off the last 
cut-through, as shown in the sketch. These places are 
driven 10 ft. wide, leaving a 40-ft. pillar on each side. 

The pillars are then drawn back by driving a place 
through the pillar every 15 ft. These are driven through 
to the gob, leaving a three-cornered stump next to the 
gob 15 ft. thick at the roadway. When drawing back 
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the stump, a slab is taken off the left side, bringing 
it back on a square face for the next cut. 

The gob line is kept uniform by keeping the pillars 
15 ft. one in advance of the other, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The pillars are drawn back 
by four men—two in each place—and one in the solid, 
making five men in each room. The number of men in 
each place is indicated on the sketch. 

There are 34 men working on the seven pillars shown, 
which force under ordinary conditions will average six 
40-bushel wagons, totaling 34 & 6 = 204 wagons from 
this section. 

I believe that if this method was adopted, it would re- 
sult in the recovery of a larger percentage of the pillar 
coal with greater safety to the workmen. 





*Mt. Braddock, Penn. 
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General Labor Review 


The anthracite region is gradually quieting down. The 
miners realize that there is no advantage in opposing their 
own agreements. It is true there was no referendum, but 
the contract was submitted to a convention in which the men 
were quite numerously represented, and they cannot declare 
they are not bound by its provisions. 

They do, however, quite generally feel that the disad- 
vantages of the document should have been more adequately 
represented to them, and at Wilkes-Barre they have held a 
meeting and attacked the action of their officers, expressing 
the idea that a new staff should be elected. 

The miners are trying at a colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. to use the law, Article 12, Rules 17 and 
57 of the Act of 1891, to compel the operators to supply 
them with cars at all hours so that they may at their 
pleasure return to the surface. The first of those rules says 
among other things: 


Whenever five persons shall arrive at the bottom of any 
shaft or slope in which persons are regularly hoisted or 
lowered, they shall be furnished with an empty car or cage 
and be hoisted, except, however, in mines where there is 
provided a traveling way having an average pitch of 15 deg. 
or less and not more than 1,000 ft. in length. 


The miners of the Delaware, Lackawana & Western Rail- 
road Co., coal department, are protesting against the con- 
tractor miner who hires his own help and makes what profit 
or accepts what loss may result. If he pays, as is stated, 
union wages, why should the union object? There is no 
basis for an objection to be found in the scale signed, and 
John T. Dempsey as a member of the conciliation board should 
not be urging that the contractor miner is a violation of the 
agreement. d 


Pittsburgh Miners Want McAlpin Agreement 


In the Pittsburgh region the miners allege that the re- 
cent district agreement is in violation of the McAlpin con- 
tract because of the changes in the rates for house rent, 
household coal, electric lamps, permissibles and caps. But 
they declare that even if this were not so the district agree- 
ment is invalid for it has only had the signatures of the 
scale committee, whereas a referendum was required to make 
it effective. 

They claim that the operators knew that the scale com- 
mittee was not empowered to act. They allege that Presi- 
dent Van Bittner of that district so informed President W. K. 
Fields of the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association and of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. at a conference when International 
President J. P. White, Vice-President W. P. Hanaway of dis- 
trict No. 5, and International Statistician William Diamond 
were all present. 

On June 4 the convention being held at the Union Labor 
Temple was adjourned and some of the men returned to work. 
The threatened ousting of the district officers did not occur. 
The meeting for that purpose was called for June 12, and 
only 22 unions voted for it. It was clearly impossible to 
throw out the officers in an entirely different meeting held 
before that date. 

The operators have met the men and will meet them again, 
and an agreement will doubtless be obtained. The miners 
seem willing to keep within the requirements of the McAlpin 
agreement. Surely they cannot desire any better contract 
than the McAlpin, for that document was quite discriminatory 
as against the operators of the Pittsburgh region. The oper- 
ators declare that the miners will receive an increase at 
least sce. per ton higher than any other district even if all 
the clauses of the district contract remain in force. 

Regulations Which the Miners Do Not Like © ih 

The miners object to rule 3, which provides a $1 fine for 
every day the miners are idle on a strike, and rule 10, which 
prescribes snubbing. They also protest against rule 22, which 
states: 

It is agreed that house rents may be advanced 5 per cent. 
Over existing rates with the understanding that houses built 
during scale period ending Mar. 31, 1916, will not be ad- 
vanced. It is agreed that the price of coal to employees may, 


at the option of the operator be advanced 10 per cent. on 
prices charged during scale period ending Mar. 31, 1916. 


Another unpopular clause in the “general contract” pre- 
scribes 5c. as the shift charge for electric cap lamps: 
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Electric cap lamps shall be substituted for locked safety 
lamps at a charge to the user of 5c. per shift per lamp. A 
safety lamp, where required by the cutter to comply with the 
mining law, will be furnished him free. The miner shall be 
responsible for taking care of his electric cap lamp, and no 
extra charge shall be made unless he deliberately or care- 
lessly breaks any part of same. 

Where electric cap lamp is substituted voluntarily on the 
part of the operator for an open lamp, a charge of 5c. per 
shift per lamp shall be made. 

Another clause which is equally unpopular says that: 


Permissible explosives and detonators shall be furnished 
by the operator to the miner at 5 per cent. above cost price. 


. In Ohio there is nothing disturbing except a determination 
of the Hocking Valley miners to get a new scale for coal 
thinner than 5 ft. To this they are certainly not entitled 
under the McAlpin agieement. 

In the southwest the meeting of operators and miners was 
adjourned from May 15 until June 2. The operators of dis- 
trict No. 14 refused point blank to even consider a contract 
until the miners who were on strike in contravention of the 
old settlement went back to work. They do not want to make 
an agreement with flagrant contract-breakers, 

In the organized coal fields of western Kentucky 13 mines 
are now running at full capacity employing 1,000 men out of 
the 5,200 working in district No. 23. The Western Ken- 
tucky Coal Operators’ Association recently locked out the 
men, but President Robert Pollock of the district reports the 
following mines working: Central City, Advance and Wooden 
in Muhlenberg County, and the DeKoven, Uniontown, Waverly 
and Baskett mines, also two mines at Morganfield, two at 
Henderson and two more at Island Station. Several other 
operators are discussing contracts with the mine workers. 


Anthracite Miners Discontent 


Little of the peace anticipated has been realized in the 
anthracite region. The mine workers as a whole are still not 
satisfied with the 8-hr. day provisions, though of course 
those who work at a point that can easily be reached find 
their time much shortened. Thus a breaker hand or a cager 
saves a full hour of labor. On the other hand, the contract 
miner and laborer, who never did work for 8 hr., find their 
time increased instead of diminished. 

The cry that the hours were too long was largely a plea 
to sentiment rather than an appeal to facts. Many of the 
men never took any time for dinner. This was not because 
they did not eat, for their buckets were fairly overflowing 
with the best and most nourishing of food. The daymen 
always managed to stow away plenty of provender, but they 
did it between cars when there was a lull in the mining work 
and often, too, when there was no lull. Their declaration 
was “Now I’m going to sit down and take a piece,” and that 
was the end of it. 

Ever since the contract was signed, the men have had to 
take a half-hour for lunch, and if they start a quarter of 
an hour later, they get home only a quarter of an hour earlier 
and the working day seems almost as long as ever. The 
men around the mines have always worked in a happy-go- 
lucky way, and under the new 8-hr. day rule the companies 
have decided to see that the men give a full 8 hr. work for 
8 hr. pay. 


Strikes Occur All Over Anthracite Region 


As a result there is trouble everywhere. As stated on 
May 26, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s collieries Nos. 
10 and 11 were tied up because the contract miners wanted 
to come up to the surface early. The foremen were willing 
to allow those men whose places were warm or damp to 
come out before the whistle blew, but they held that the 
other men might as well wait till quitting time and not de- 
lay operations. Besides, if they stayed in the mine, they 
might think better of the advantage open to them to load 
more coal. The other mines decided not to follow the lead 
of Nos. 10 and 11 and did not strike. 

On May 25 the men of the William A. colliery of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. quit work. Shortly afterward several 
breaker men at the Johnson colliery of the Green Ridge 
Coal Co. struck, in this case against the rate of wages. On 
May 31 750 men and boys quit work at the Draper colliery 
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at Gilbertson because the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. failed to grant certain concessions to the drivers. 

Other important strikes are occurring at the National 
and Dodge collieries of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. Coal Department. Here the opposition is to the 
contractor mining system, which the miners would like to 
declare a violation of the new working agreement. The 
contractors are allowed to mine certain veins, and they hire 
miners and laborers to that end. 


Miner’s Dinner Is Not a “Movable Feast” 


On June 2 the William A. miners had decided to go back 
to work. They had thought when they quit that dinner had 
been made a “movable feast,” arranged to suit the con- 
venience of the company and planned so that it would come 
whenever coal was not needed at the breaker. But finding 
the time was set regularly at 11:30 a.m., they concluded 
they could train their stomachs to be satisfied with that 
time and went back to work. 

On June 8 a thousand miners at the Harwood colliery of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. struck. Some of the men 
were unwilling to pay dues to the union out of the “bonus” 
money they received from the company. This bonus payment 
represented the difference between the new and old scales. As 
the new contract was made retroactive so as to date from 
Apr. 1, the companies had to pay the men a large bonus on 
the work done meantime. The union wanted a part of this, 
and the men struck to compel all the men to pay that part. 

On June 5 the colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co. at 
Laflin went on strike. It is thought that the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World is the cause of the trouble, but the osten- 
sible reason for the strike is the application of the 8-hr. day. 

The Washington colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. went on strike at the same time as the Nottingham 
as a protest against the decision made by the company that 
contract miners should work the full 8 hr. On June 5 Lance 
No. 11 of the same company struck, alleging that the mules 
were not harnessed, cleaned and cared for by the company’s 
barn force as they believed was required if the decision of 
the conciliation board was to be completely adhered to. The 
Buttonwood mine of the same company struck on June 7, 
also in protest against the rule requiring contract miners and 
others to work 8 hr. 


“Industrial Workers” Try \.<rk for a While 


Nevertheless, despite the discontent, there is a closer ap- 
proach to order apparent in the anthracite region than there 
was a few weeks ago, when the contract was new. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World are now quiet at Old Forge, 
and the adherents of that desperate body have decided that 
peace and law observance is alone safe. The sheriff, 50 depu- 
ties and 25 mounted state troopers have been furnishing the 
protection under which union men could work at Old Forge, 
and some I. W. W.’s were found marching with their din- 
ner pails to work when the mine started on May 29, 

Three of the I. W. W. agitators were arrested on May 25. 
Each was found to have a 38-caliber revolver and a large 
stiletto. The arrests and show of force by the authorities have 
impressed the I. W. W., and the union now hopes that it will 
be able to convert these men from the parlous joys of col- 
lective violence to the happier practice of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Would Oust Their Present Union. Officials 


Discontent among the miners regarding the new agreement 
resulted on June 3 in a meeting of representatives of 16 
collieries in the Wilkes-Barre district. These delegates. de- 
clared their dissatisfaction with the contract and then passed 
a resolution repudiating the district officers for ‘“misrepresent- 
ing the agreement to the delegates at the Pottsville con- 
vention.” 

John Dempsey, president of district No. 1, declares ‘that 
the names signed to the resolution are those of men who have 
been playing politics within the organization for the last 
several years, that they are office seekers who are using the 
attacks upon the officers to further their own ends. The 
men allege that they are preparing to “clean house” and 
that a new force of officers is needed in the anthracite region. 
The meeting was held in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Wilkes-Barre; the chairman of the meeting was S. F. Rey- 
nolds, of Plymouth, and Daniel Thomas, secretary. The 
resolution follows: 

Be it resolved by the representatives of 16 local unions 
of District No. 1, U. M. W. of A., present at a meeting held in 
the Y. M. C. A. building, that we hereby repudiate our district 
officers because they misrepresented the agreement to the 
delegates at the Pottsville Convention and for other actions 
obnoxious to the undersigned: _ Jacob Urban, Richard Hd- 
wards, William Moore, John J. Lynch, William Bradley, 
Michael Trogin, Daniel. Thomas, S. F. Reynolds, Thomas 
Morgan Joseph Porter, George Isaacs, Edwin Beech, William 


Mates, Augene Bradley, John A. Long, David C. Price, John 
Urban. John J. Neuson, Thomas Holton, Thomas G. Evans, 
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Morris Williams, George W. Reed, Walter Patton, William 
Jeffrey, William Woods, John Kowalchin and T. A. Kowalski. 


Delaware & Hudson Raises Foremen’s Wages 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. increased the wages of its 
foremen and assistant foremen, June 1, approximately 20 per 
cent. according to some of the men affected. E. R. Pettebone, 
one of the general superintendents, declared that no announce- 
ment would be made for a day or two. Driver bosses re- 
ceived increases from $80 to $95 a month, firebosses from 
$90 to $105, assistant foremen from $95 to $115, and inside 
foremen from $125 to $150 a month. Outside and assistant 
foremen were also given increases of a similar amount. 

The bosses at the Delaware & Hudson works have been 
discontented for some time. When in 1912 the miners re- 
ceived a 10-per cent. increase, the foremen got a little less 
than 5 per cent. They expected at least 7 per cent. under the 
present contract and were expecting back pay for the period 
since 1912, at which time as stated they believed discrimina- 
tion had been shown against them. They are delighted with 
the increase granted, and it is said they are willing to drop 
all their claims for the alleged shortage in their pay during 
the last four years. 
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Strike im Pittsburgh Region 
The Pittsburgh region is still on strike in the sense in 

which persons generally understand that word. The union 
denies that there is a strike. The men have suspended work, 
it is true, but the union has not authorized the suspension, 
therefore there is no strike. Nevertheless the condition is 
not one under which much coal can be obtained. 

The meetings to discuss the strike have been extremely 
disorderly. On Saturday, Apr. 27, some policemen put in an 
appearance. The delegates immediately demanded who had 
sent them, but no one could be found to admit having re- 
quested their attendance, and after a while they withdrew. 


Convention Hears Van Bittner’s Argument 


On this day the questions as to who was entitled to sit 
in the convention were finally settled. The California, Penn., 
local was the cause of much trouble, six delegates being de- 
clared illegally elected. On the following day the district 
agreement was read by Frank P. Hanaway, vice-president 
of the wage-scale committee, and Van Bittner, the district 
president, made an address declaring that the western Penn- 
sylvania contract was more favorable to the miners than that 
just concluded in eastern Ohio. Frank J. Hayes, international 
vice-president, occupied the chair. Two delegates discussed 
the agreement in no gentle terms. 

On the next meeting day, which was Monday, May 29, 
the delegates recommenced their denunciation of the agres- 
ment. Van Bittner, who was sitting in the convention as a 
delegate from Cherry Valley, was met by jeers and hoots 
whenever he tried to address the convention. One delegate 
declared that the miners had been “sold at auction with our 
representatives as auctioneers.” Delegate Luke Anderson 
stated that an official of one of the coal companies had said 
that the contract was “the rottenest scale ever.” 


Seale Is Repudiated and Another Ordered 


In the afternoon of May 30 the delegates rejected the new 
wage scale and ordered that a committee of eight be selected 
from the floor of the convention to obtain another. This new 
wage-scale committee was to confer with the operators and 
to endeavor to make a new scale more favorable to the min- 
ers. The disorder at this meeting was so disturbing that 
Vice-President Frank J. Hayes declared several recesses to 
restore quiet. The motion to remove the district officials 
was ruled out of order. 

On May 31 the miners demanded of Vice-President Hayes 
if the mines would be shut down now that the agreement was 
disapproved by the miners of the district. They thought the 
miners should remain on strike until the new agreement could 
be made. Vice-President Hayes explained that the inter- 
national constitution clearly declares that there shall be no 
strike in any district unless sanctioned by an international 
eonvention or the international board, neither of which has 
given its approval to the present strike. 

Leroy Bruce, of Charleroi, and seven other delegates were 
named from the floor of the convention as a wage-scale com- 
mittee, and the Charleroi man was made chairman. This 
committee met with representatives of the Pittsburgh coal 
operators in the afternoon and set a conference for the next 
day. 

On that day between 500 and 600 miners employed in 
the Acme No. 1 and No. 2 mines of the Pittsburgh-Westmore- 
land Coal Co. went on strike, declaring that the company had 
raised the house rent of the company employees and had 
increased the prices of supplies sold by the company store. 
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Miners’ "lectric Cap Lamp Causes Sensation 


On June 2 the miners’ delegates assembled to learn what 
luck the wage-scale committee had had in their meeting 
with the Pittsburgh Operators’ Association. The committee 
declared that William K. Fields, the president of the opera- 
tors’ association, averred that at Mobile, Ala., in March, Van 
Bittner made the following declaration to the operators in 
the preliminary council held at that place: “Yes, if you give 
us the run-of-mine system, the miners will pay 5c. a day for 
safety lamps.” This statement made Bittner assert that 
W. K. Fields was an “infernal liar.” 

Bittner declared that Fields in conversation with Interna- 
tional Statistician William Diamond declared that he was 
“soing to get Bittner, and when the Pittsburgh Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association goes after any person they usually get him.” 
President Bittner advised the miners to “listen to all that the 
operators say, but believe very little of it.” Michael Barry, 
being duly impressed with this advice, asked for a stenog- 
rapher to take minutes as to the proceedings of the wage- 
scale committee. 


Wage-Scale Committee Gained No Concessions 


The report of the scale committee showed that nothing 
had been accomplished. There appears to be a strong dif- 
ference of opinion as to what took place prior to the agree- 
ment being signed at the McAlpin Hotel, William Green, the 
international secretary-treasurer, being one of those alleging 
that Fields’ statements were faulty regarding that earlier 
conference. He said he was prepared to go with the com- 
mittee and deny that he had said what was alleged. 

The committee, on saying that the district agreement 
needed a referendum to make it valid, was told by the opera- 
tors that they did not so understand it. The operators, accord- 
ing to Leroy Bruce, said that the miners had broken the con- 
tract and so had released the operators from any obligation. 
Consequently the latter felt themselves at liberty to make 
any contract with their men which they saw fit. 

On June 3 the delegates in a vote decided to call on the 
international executive committee to issue orders for a strike. 
A statement was given out the night before by the operators, 
and it outlines their argument quite clearly. They show that 
they surrendered more than any other group of operators at 
the signing of the McAlpin agreement, which is absolutely 
true; they show how central Pennsylvania has secured a 
better contract than the Pittsburgh district, which also can- 
not be denied, but there is no attempt to show that the in- 
creases in the house rent, permissible explosives, electric 
,lamps and coal are in accordance with the McAlpin agreement, 
and that is the main trouble. 

They apparently relied for the provisions regarding prep- 
aration and discipline not on the letter of the agreement, but 
on a promise made by the mine workers’ leaders, which the 
McAlpin contract only in part sustains. However, no one can 
assert that the rules regarding preparation and discipline, 
however much they may displease, are entirely out of har- 
mony with the aforesaid contract. 


Operators Declare the New Contract Liberal 


The operators clearly show that the district contract is a 
good one as compared with other district contracts and as com- 
pared with the old Pittsburgh contract, and only the more rabid 
of the unionists—and at a convention only the more rabid seem 
to be present—will deny that the contract raises wages more 
than that signed in other districts. The statement of the 
operators follows: 


During the conference held in New York the operators 
of the Pittsburgh district were given to understand that no 
wage agreement could be reached unless the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict operators would concede the mine-run basis to the min- 
ers, and in addition agree to an advance of 2.39c. to bring 
the Pittsburgh mine-run basic price up to the same basic 
price as the Ohio scale rate, and in addition agree to any 
eeneral advance granted the miners of Indiana, Ohio and 

inois. 

The Pittsburgh operators were given to understand by 
the same parties who issued the ultimatum that if the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Operators’ Association would grant the mine-run 
basis to the miners of the Pittsburgh district No. 5 and give 
up the 2.39c. per ton for uniformity’s sake in addition to 
agreeing to any general advance granted the other states, 
they could have any part, or all, or such part of the Ohio 
prices, scale rates, working conditions and agreement which 
existed in the Ohio No. 8, 1915, contract, which would be applic- 
able to the Pittsburgh district. This meant a flat increase 
to the No. 5 Pittsburgh district miners of 2.39c. more than 
the miners of the other three states, Ohio, Indiana and IIlli- 
nois, received, and compared with the central Pennsylvania 
field, taking into consideration the additional 3c. per ton mine- 
run granted the Pittsburgh district miners, means an advance 
of 2.69c. more than the miners of the central Pennsylvania 
field received, the advance on machine-mined coal granted 
them being 3c. per ton of 2,240 lb., while the miners of the 
Pittsburgh district No. 5 receive 5.39c. per ton of 2,000 lb. 


After the scale was signed in New York, the Pittsburgh 
Coal Operators’ representatives came home and met with the 
eee of the miners to formulate the district agree- 
ment. 
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After the operators granted a 5 per cent. increase on the 
old Pittsburgh yardage and dead-work rates instead of the 
miners giving the operators the Ohio yardage and dead-work 
rates, plus 5 per cent., as promised, a district wage scale was 
finally formulated and signed by the representatives of both 

arties. 

P The objectionable features of the scale to the miners are 
the clauses covering preparation and discipline, which are 
specifically mentioned in the New York agreement. 

The net advance to the miner, after considering the in- 
creased cost to him of permissible explosives, electric cap 
lamps, house rent and coal, to say nothing of the increase 
the miners received in granting them the old Pittsburgh yard- 
age and dead-work rates, plus 5 per cent., amounts to at least 
nine-tenths of a cent per ton more than the advance granted 
in any other district. 

As a matter of fact there are not over 30 per cent. of the 
miners in the district affected by the advance in prices of 
permissible explosives, electric lamps, rents and coal. 


Frank Farrington Defends District Contract 


The delegates got an unpleasant scare from Frank Far- 
rington, president of the United Mine Workers in Illinois. 
They said they didn’t want to hear him. He was from 
Illinois, and this was not his kettle of fish. But Farrington 
plainly told them that the miners in other parts of the 
United States were watching the Pittsburgh miners and 
wanted to see them stand by their contracts and dreaded that 
they by their violence might destroy, not the operators’ asso- 
ciation, but their own union. 

He alleged that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Railroad and Coal Co. wanted the miners to break 
their agreement so that a new arrangement could be made. 
Then he added: ‘I suppose that you miners will come over 
to Illinois and ask for money to finance such a strike as 
you contemplate. We are glad to help you, but we will not 
stand for insults such as you have showered on me this 
afternoon. I came here to give you advice, not to bully you.” 

After this a motion was made to oust the district officials. 
Chairman Hayes denied that the meeting was called for that 
purpose and refused to put the motion. One delegate declared 
that 52 out of 56 branches of the district had sent petitions 
to the union officials demanding a special convention to start 
ouster proceedings. This was denied. 

A committee of miners and international officials was then 
named to go to the office of the district union in the First 
National Bank Building. They were ordered to ascertain the 
actual facts and returned with the statement that only 22 
petitions were found. Cries of trickery arose when Chairman 
Hayes announced the number, and the delegates declared 
they would have a petition from all the branches presented 
to the district officials in the presence of witnesses and would 
see that a special convention with power to act would be 
called in a few days. 

A meeting of the international officials will be called on 
Monday, June 12, at which an attempt will be made to settle 
the strike issue. Meantime the miners can go to work and 
their wages and charges will be based on the final settlement. 
Seven mines resumed on: June 6, but at several other col- 
lieries the men have voted not to return to work till the 
settlement is effected. 


Southwest Mining Conferees 
Adjourn Session 


The southwest mining conference was adjourned at its 
meeting on May 15 because the operators refused to discuss 
anew contract till the vio.ations of the old agreement ceased. 
New contract enactments would bind only the operators who 
are law-abiding, and such regulations would only make their 
position more desperate, for in the industry as in a state it 
is better to have no law than one which is enforced only 
against those who are willing to obey it. 

When the miners of districts Nos. 14, 21 and 25 of the 
United Mine Workers of America met the representatives of 
the Southwest Interstate Coal Operators’ Association on June 
2, it was found that all the cases pending in regard to dis- 
trict 21, covering Oklahoma and Kansas, had been satis- 
factorily adjusted. But in district No. 14 there was no such 
condition. The operators continued to oppose the making of 
any contracts with the representatives of miners who are idle 
in violation of the old contract. The union representatives 
declared they had no authority to act on the alleged violations, 
but were at the meeting to arrange a contract only, and so 
the conference was necessarily adjourned. It will convene 
again when called by the chairman and secretary of the 
conference. It is expected that nothing will be done for at 
least two weeks. 

Gus Sparlin, of Thurber, Texas, has been elected as a 
member of the International Board of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, representing district No. 21. He defeated W. 
T. Piyale, of Henryetta, Okla., by 771% votes. 
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SYNOPSIS—A mine fire started in a small pile 
of coal. In spite of prompt measures and the 
immediate use of a chemical engine, this fire cost 
$125,000 to finally subdue. 





A fire at the No. 9 colliery of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. caused considerable trouble and much 
uneasiness before it was subdued. An expenditure of 
$125,000 may seem large, but this was less than it might 
have been if prompt action had not been taken. 

The coal at this point dipped northward about 45 
deg. The Mammoth bed here consists of three splits. 
The bottom split is about 8 ft. thick. Then comes a 
shale divider, at this point about 5 ft. in thickness and 
locally known as the 18-in. slate. Above this is 25 ft. 
of coal, then 15 ft. of shale, and above this the top 
split, which is 94 ft. in thickness. 

A gangway at an elevation of 866 ft. had been driven 
. from an old slope sunk in the Mammoth bed about 1878. 
This slope was partly destroyed by fire in 1887 and 
abandoned after this fire had been extinguished. A 
shaft was then sunk, which was completed in 1901. 
The No. 9 water-level tunnel was completed in 1857. 

Above the second level gangway passages had been 
driven from No. 9 water-level gangway, which was at an 
elevation of 1,000 ft. from No. 3 tunnel, which has 
an elevation of 1,209 ft., and from No. 4 tunnel at an 
-elevation of 1,190 ft. The locality had also been worked 
by counter-gangways. When the gangway was driven 
east from the shaft, it was projected at an elevation of 
8 ft. above the old slope gangway. Mining had also 
been carried on in the Mammoth bed by rock holes from 
the Skidmore vein, making three different mining opera- 
tions in the vicinity of the fire. 


Finat Ropsina Was IN PROGRESS 


When the fire occurred, mining was proceeding on 
the final robbing, material was being mined through loose 
gob composed of coal and rock, and but few pillars were 
left. Those that were standing were crushed and broken, 
making it a dangerous condition for the fire to start 
in, as it was difficult to foresee in what direction it 
would spread. 

The fire was discovered by the assistant foreman on 
the morning of Dec. 14, 1914, in what was called the 
east top split gangway of the Mammoth bed on the second 
level 3,000 ft. east of No. 9 shaft. When first discovered, 
it was in a pile of coal on the floor of the gangway. 
The timber at No. 19 chute was also burning. 

The foreman, W. B. Cunning, immediately organized 
a force to fight the fire. The chemical engine was sent 
for and a bucket brigade formed and put to work at 
once carrying water in buckets from the ditch in a 
tunnel which was about 200 yd. west of the fire. Company 
officers, being notified, arrived promptly on the scene 
and took charge of the fire-fighting operations. 

Extinguishing mine fires has always presented various 
difficulties, chiefly because of the impossibility of attack- 
ing the fire promptly after it is discovered. While pipe 
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lines are being laid, the fire may spread rapidly. It 
is for the purpose of promptly meeting this  situa- 
tion that the chemical apparatus has been adopted 
for mine fires at all the collieries of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co., as with an engine of this kind a fire 
may be held in check if not immediately extinguished. 
Tanks containing chemicals are mounted on mine trucks. 
These are kept on the surface in a fireproof building 
and are run into the mines when needed. Fig. 1 shows 
one of these chemical engines, which is kept at the 
Coaldale colliery. 

The apparatus consists of tanks of water in. which 
pressure is generated from the action of sodium bicarbon- 
ate and sulphuric acid placed within the tanks and 
brought in contact with each other by the operation of 
a simple mechanism. Two tanks are employed. While 


one is being discharged on the fire, the other may be 
recharged with water which may be brought into the 





THE CHEMICAL FIRE ENGINE WHICH HELD 
THE FIRE IN CHECK 
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mine in barrels or in a tank mounted on a truck. If 
water is running in a convenient drainage ditch it can 
be poured directly into either of the tanks. 

These tanks have a capacity of 60 gal. each. In 
charging, 6 lb. of carbonate of soda is thoroughly mixed 
with water and then 1% gal. of sulphuric acid is added. 
When the solution is in the correct proportion and 
thoroughly mixed, the pressure gage will register 130 |b. 
per sq.in. If the proportioning and mixing are not 
properly done, the pressure will be considerably less. 
The chemical engine shown was in use three days and 
did effective work in preventing the fire from spreading. 
This engine was manufactured by the American La 
France Engine Co. 

The telephone system was at once extended to a point 
near the scene of the fire, connections being made to 
the main office so as to keep the management properly 
informed of conditions underground. A Western Elec- 
tric mine telephone was installed. This is inclosed in an 
iron box. 

The fire in a short time caused a fall of coal, thus 
closing the gangway for about 20 ft. At a point about 
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35 ft. outside the fire, a dam was constructed of plank 
and clay. Plank was laid across the gangway and nailed 
to the mine timber to a height of about 4 ft., and at the 
next set of timbers, 5 ft. farther out, another row of plank 
was nailed and the space between packed with clay. 

While this dam was being constructed miners were 
driving a small hole along the top of the fall of coal 
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to try to shut off the fire and prevent it from going 
up the chute. While these men were driving through the 
fall under which there was fire,-a nozzle made from a 
piece of 214-in. pipe 7 ft. long, with the end pointed and 
perforated with 14-in. holes, was driven into the fall 
of coal at various places to keep the fire in check. 

A pipe line generally tsed for compressed air, and 
which was employed for ventilating the chutes and also 
supplying rock drills, was utilized for pumping water 
into the fire. A small electrically driven Fairmont pump 
was placed over the ditch in the Skidmore vein, and 
water sufficient for two lines of fire hose was forced into 
the fire. On account of the broken condition of the 
coal between the old slope gangway and the shaft gang- 
way, it was found that the water percolated through the 
coal to the old slope gangway and could not be dammed 
up. When the hole through the fall had been driven, it 
was found that the fire was eating its 
way up in No. 19 chute and it was de- 
cided to seal up the gangway and 
cut off as much air from the fire 
possible. 

Culm was brought into the mines in 
cars, and the gangway was packed 
full, 197 carloads being used _ to 
seal it. Three wooden dams were built 
in the gangway to hold the culm 
in place, and water was pumped in 
back of these. The last dam was erected 
in a tunnel that was driven be- 
tween the top and bottom splits and 
was 400 ft. outside of the fire. Three cars of clay were 
used in this dam. Fig. 3 shows the location of these 
dams. i 

There was now danger that the fire might spread and 
be difficult to confine. In order to quickly supply culm 
for the purpose of “slushing” and sealing off the fire 
wherever possible from the old workings, a pipe line 
was laid from the slush pump at the Coaldale breaker 
into the mines and up to the fire. This is shown in 
Fig. 2. An 8-in. pipe was laid for 2,150 ft. over the 
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surface to a point near No. 9 water-level tunnel, where 
‘t was reduced to 6 in, and was laid in the tunnel to 
the water shaft, then to the second-level tunnel and in 
the gangway to the fire, a total distance of 5,200 ft. 
This pipe was collected quickly at the various collieries 
and shipped to Coaldale. The work was begun on Dec. 
20 and completed Dec. 27, or in 61% days. 

Laying the 6-in. line to follow the turns and bends 
in the gangway was rather difficult work. This was 
particularly so in the chutes, for the pipe line makes 
nearly a complete circle at the bottom of several of the 
chutes. Pipe bends of 8- and 4-ft. radius and bevel 
rings, or dutchmen, were used to make the turns in the 
pipe lines. Full lengths of pipe were employed in the 
gangways, while the pipe was cut into 5- to 7-ft. lengths 
for use in the chutes, enabling the miners to keep the 
pipes close to the face of the chutes and headings. 

A 2%%-in. and 3-in. pipe line was laid in the gang- 
way into the chutes that were driving in the bottom 
split. Over the ditch near the shaft a No. 9 Cameron 
pump was installed, which was run by compressed air 
and the water discharged through the pipe line to a relay 
pump which was installed in the turnout about 100 ft. 
inside of the tunnel from the Skidmore to the Bottom 
Split gangway. The relay pump was used to force water 
through a 214-in. line into the fire, and also to pump 
culm and slush to cool off the old workings. Culm or 
silt was brought into the mine in mine cars to the relay 
pump. It was then shoveled into a wooden box and 
mixed with the water that was fed to the pump and 
forced into the holes that were being driven to seal off 
the fire. Slush from the pump at the breaker on Jan. 
15 was pumped directly into the Top Split gangway 
and later into No. 22 chute. 

When the fight to extinguish the fire in the Top Split 
was considered hopeless, work was immediately started 
from the gangway on the Bottom Split. The idea was 
to drive chutes up in the Bottom Split to an elevation 
of 914 ft. and then drive headings north through the 
vein and slush the openings below this level with culm 
and water. Chutes Nos. 21 and 23 were reopened, while 
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Nos. 2114 and 22 were driven. Chutes Nos. 21144 and 
22 were driven through the top slate, called the 18-in., 
and then slant chutes were driven across the pitch, con- 
necting these at the top for the purpose of ventilation 
and also as escapeways. Chute No. 21 was connected 
with No. 18 from the Top Split gangway through a 
small hole which caved in, in No. 21 chute a short 
distance above the blue slate. Pipe lines 3-in. and 6-in. 
were laid to this hole and water and culm pumped into 
it until it overflowed. : 
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Chute No. 23 was driven through the vein to the top 
of the blue slate and connected with chute No. 21 from 
the Top Split gangway. A pipe line was then laid up 
chute No. 23 and down chute No. 21 in the Top Split 
to the crosscut or stump heading and water and culm 
pumped into this heading until the mixture had filled 
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a point vertically over that where the fire originated. 
The outlook was now favorable to winning the fight 
on this level. By this time all the chutes from the 
top gangway had been cut and connected and no vestige 
of fire had been found in this level, but when No. 3 
hole had been driven a short distance, it became so hot 
that it was necessary to flood it with 
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the gangway to the level of the stump heading. From 
chute No. 21 it was 200 ft. to the face of the gangway 
in the Top Spht. 

Chute No. 21 was inside of the fire, and by filling 
the gangway with culm and water the fire was prevented 
from going into the gangway and was confined to No. 21 
chute. An 8-in. wooden pipe line was used down No, 21 
chute and in the heading. When No. 22 chute was 
driven through the vein and through the blue slate, the 
hole struck gob composed of large rocks, and was turned 
to the west to more favorable ground. A small hole was 
then found, and this was filled with silt. Chute No. 21 
was driven through the vein to an elevation of 925 ft., 
where the hole was started level toward the north— 
that is, toward the top rock. When the top was struck, 
the heading was driven along the top rock until it 
connected with the opening that had been driven from 
the apex of chute No. 23 between holes Nos. 2 and 3, 
which were driven to the south. At the apex of chute 
No. 23 a hole was driven west, following the top of 
the blue slate 40 ft. and then turned north through 
the vein to within 10 ft. of the top rock, where it was 
turned west and connected with the opening from chute 
No. 21. When driving this hole steam and gas were 
found issuing from the rib of the crosscut between chutes 
Nos. 22 and 21, which were driven from the gangway 
in the Top Split. 

Culm and water were pumped into the heading at 
this point, filling the crosscuts and cutting off the 
steam. Small dams were also placed in the heading 
in hole No. 22 and water and culm run into these 
dams. The water running into the hole from No. 23 
chute drove sulphur fumes down No. 22 hole. The water 
was then run alternately into No. 22 and No. 23 holes 
until the flow of sulphur fumes was stopped. The head- 
ing driven from chute No. 23 was continually dry and 
hot, and this was flooded frequently with water to cool 
it to a temperature that would permit the miners to 
work therein. Hole No. 3 was then driven south to split 
the pillar that was highly heated and to try to reach 
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IN VICINITY OF THE FIRE 


been driven at the face, the fire having 
worked outward toward the hole. The 
hole was immediately sealed up with 
plank stoppings and filled with 
culm. 

Having received a knockout in the 
fight on this level, holes Nos. 1, 2 
and 22 were bratticed off and filled with 
culm to seal off all the air possible. The fire having 
burned its way above this level, it was necessary to go 
to a higher elevation to attempt to cut it off. Two 
chutes were immediately started and driven up the pitch 
with all possible speed, No. 3 hole being midway between 
them. Two chutes were also started south of the fire 
from chutes Nos. 2114 and 22 from the gangway in the 
Bottom Split and followed the pitch of the vein for 
80 ft., then turned north through the measure to an 
elevation of 938, or 58 ft. vertically above the level just 
abandoned. Other chutes were started east of the fire 
and driven across the pitch of the vein. On account 
of the heat and the broken and loose condition of the 
material through which they were driven, these slant 
chutes made slow progress. They were abandoned after 
the other chutes had been driven and connected across 
the vein. 

Chutes Nos. 2114 and 22 were turned, and headings 
were driven north through the vein and had reached a 
point about 20 ft. from the top of Nos. 1 and 2 chutes 
when the fire broke out on this level. This time the 
fire in No. 22 hole was beaten back with water long 
enough to construct a wooden dam outside of an old 
one that had been previously erected, and the space 
between these two stoppings was filled with culm, sealing 
off the flames. A brick dam was then constructed out- 
side of these dams and effectually checked all progress 
of the fire to the coal under the blue slate. The two 
chutes against the top rock and the headings being driven 
south from them were at the same time very hot, and 
it was necessary to flood them for several days each 
week in order to enable the men to work. 

This condition continued until the headings were con- 
nected, which permitted better ventilation by circulating 
the air through the chutes from the gangway in the 
Bottom Split and returning down through the chutes 
that were driven along the top rock. Even with this 
increased quantity of air circulating, it was still quite 
warm, although much improved over the previous con- 
dition. In projecting the holes on the 983-ft. level, all 
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openings were driven on a down grade to permit flooding 
the workings without building dams. This was an im- 
portant consideration when a condition might arise 
requiring the quick application of water. It also 
eliminated the needless delay and expense of constructing 
and dismantling dams. 

The pillars on this level were reduced in size, being 
cut down to the smallest width allowable for the main- 
tenance of the openings. This lesson was learned from 
the experience had in the level below. Where the fire 
broke through in the face of No. 3 hole, there was only 
8 ft. of gob pillar separating Nos. 3 and 22 holes, and 
the fire passed above No. 22, through this small pillar. 
On the lower level 20 ft. of the pillar was maintained 
between the holes and on the upper level only 12 ft. 

From the two main headings driven north and south 
through the vein, headings or crosscuts were driven east 
and west on a down grade, or dipping toward the face 
of the holes. As many headings were kept driving as 
possible with safety and without bringing on a squeeze. 
They were driven east and west until they were vertically 
over chutes Nos. 21 and 23 on the lower level, these being 
decided as the east and west limits of the area in which 
the fire might be, as no trace of it had been found at 
these extremes. 

The headings were connected with crosscuts about every 
16 ft., and when this work had been completed, the pump 
was started and these openings flooded on this level. 
"The water was discovered coming through on the level 
below very hot, and it was found necessary to run the 
pump for two weeks before it cooled off. The dams were 
then taken out of the holes, and the lower level and holes 
were driven south to the blue slate and connected with 
holes driven along the top of the slate from chutes Nos. 
21 and 23. The pillars east and west of No. 3 hole were 
also divided with crosscuts, and near the face of No. 3 
hole cut into ashes on both ribs. 

When all the holes on this level had been reopened 
and no signs of fire found, attention was again turned 
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| FIG. 5. DEVELOPMENTS IN FIGHTING THE FIRE FROM THE 


i BOTTOM SPLIT GANGWAY 


to the gangway in the Top Split, and this was reopened. 
In reopening the gangway at chutes Nos. 19, 20 and 21, 
the gangway timber was found to be badly burned. In 
several places it was entirely consumed and the gangway 
had caved in. Where these cave-ins were encountered, 
the culm was found to be packed tight, completely filling 
all crevices and apertures in the broken coal and slate. 
It had also completely filled the gangway at all other 
places except near its face, where the slush started tail- 
ing off, about half filling the passage. After a thorough 
inspection when no heat or fire had been found, it was 
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decided on Aug. 15 that the fire had been extinguished, 
and the patrolmen returned to their regular occupation. 

As a precaution while working on the 983-ft. level, 
three chutes were being driven in the Skidmore vein to 
reach a higher elevation than this level in case the fire 
should pass this point. No. 1 chute was to be driven 
across the pitch on an angle of 35 deg. to an elevation 
of 1,100 ft., or 117 ft. above the 983-ft. level. No. 2 
chute was to be driven to an elevation of 1,043 ft., while 
No. 3 chute was to reach an elevation of 1,000 ft. No. 3 
chute was to be used only if it was found impossible to 
work chutes up through the gob south of the fire. It 
was only driven up a short distance when it was decided 
to stop. A water-level tunnel was also started on the 
surface to reach an elevation from which, if necessary, 
the fire could have been fought. ; 

In the development of fighting the fire an attempt 
was made to keep the openings as tight as possible and 
make a checker-board development in order to explore for 
the fire. This was found impracticable because of the 
loose coal and large rocks in the gob. These required 
that the bearings of the chutes and headings be frequently 
changed and follow the lines of least resistance, where 
speed in driving was the prime object. Thus, instead of 
chutes and headings being straight, they were extremely 
irregular. 


CuHutTES WERE DRIVEN IN PAIRS 


The chutes in the vein were driven in pairs in order 
to secure ventilation and as a means of escape for the 
miners. These chutes and headings were ventilated by 
3-ft. electrically driven 4-hp. fans, the air being con- 
veyed through 10-in. galvanized pipe. Compressed air 
was also employed, being conveyed through 1-in. pipe. 

Where it was found hot, the gob was flooded, the 
duration of flooding being determined by the tempera- 
ture of the water flowing out; also all holes found in 
driving were flushed full of culm in order to seal off 
the air from feeding the fire. On this work three 8-hr. 
shifts were worked, 30 men being em- 
ployed on each in driving chutes and 
headings and 6 on each carrying 
timber, pipes and supplies to the min- 
ers. There was also one assistant fore- 
man, one fireboss and an assistant to 
the foreman, who patrolled the working 
places frequently and locked after the 
safety of the men. In the night 
there was a night foreman in charge. 
Fire maps and sections on a scale of 40 
ft. to the inch were constructed, 
showing all the workings that were 
likely to be affected by the fire. 
were posted weekly and _ blueprints 
made and furnished to the officers in charge of the work. 

There was a total of 1,500 ft. of chutes and 2,000 
ft. of headings or holes driven around this fire. The 
cost of extinguishing it was $125,000, less credit for pipe 
lines, pumps, ete., also a number of chutes and headings 
which can be utilized for robbing purposes. 

With the exception of an explosion, there is nothing 
that causes such dread among miners as a mine fire. 
There is in such a case not only the danger to life, but 
also the danger of great financial loss, although mine 
fires do not attract public attention unless there are 
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numerous fatalities. A small fire, if at first neglected, 
will soon spread to a wide area, as is illustrated by the 
fires now burning at Coaldale and at Summit Hill, which 
are practically beyond extinguishing and have cost large 
sums. Had the fire in question spread much farther, 
cutoffs east and west would have had to be made, and 
this would have been an expensive operation. 

The officers and miners who were engaged in this 
work are to be complimented for the vigorous fight that 
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FIG. 6. THE CONSTRUCTION OF A DAM 


was made, as there was no resting until the fire had 
been subdued. The work was carried on under condi- 
tions that were extremely hazardous, as there was danger 
of asphyxiation from sulphur; the men were obliged to 
work in intense heat, which often reached 130 deg. F., 
as well as the danger from falls which would have closed 
them in. But so well were precautions taken in regard 
to safety that not one accident occurred. This speaks 
for itself and shows the good judgment that was exer- 
eised during the fight. 
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Freight Rates to Pacific Coast 


Bids were opened by the Navy Department on May 
25 for the transportation of coal either by rail or water 
to the Pacific Coast, with the following results: 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, 
Missouri Pacific and Union Pacific each bid $8.711 
per ton. For shipment by water, Houlder, Weir & Boyd 
offered a vessel of 8,600 tons’ capacity ready for imme- 
diate loading at $8.50 per ton, and McCall, Dinning & 
Co. offered a 9,000-ton steamer at $22.50 per ton. The 
bid of Houlder, Weir & Boyd at $8.50 per ton was 
accepted. 

American Mining Congress 
Annual Meeting 


The nineteenth annual session of the American Mining 
Congress will be held at the La Salle hotel, Chicago, Ill., dur- 
ing the week of Nov. 13, 1916. 

The purpose of the convention will be to inaugurate plans 
by which all branches of the industry may work together in 
the solution of common problems. A general meeting will 
be held each morning, and the convention will then divide it- 
self into Precious Metals, Iron and Steel, Oil and Gas, Lead 
and Zine and Coal sections, each discussing subjects of special 
interest to its branch of the industry. The convention will 
occupy two whole floors of the LaSalle Hotel, and such space 
as is not utilized for meeting places will be available for ex- 
hibits or reception rooms by those directly interested in the 
convention. A program of varied interest is being arranged, 
and the largest convention in the history of the Congress is 
expected. 
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Anthracite Statistics for 1915 


The production of anthracite in Pennsylvania in 1915, 
including that from Sullivan County, the washery 
product obtained from culm banks and that dredged 
from rivers, as reported to C. E. Lesher, of the United 
States Geological Survey, was 79,459,876 gross tons, val- 
ued at $184,653,498. Anthracite is used mainly as a 
domestic fuel, and the mild weather during the early 
months of 1915, a falling off in exports to Canada and 
very light buying by householders and retailers during 
the summer period of low prices all contributed to a 
decrease from the output in 1914. The production in 
1914 was 81,090,631 tons, valued at $188,181,399, so that 
the decrease in 1915 was 1,630,755 tons, or 2 per cent., 
in quantity, and $3,527,901, or nearly 2 per cent., 
in value. The average value, $2.32 a ton at the mines, 
was practically the same in the two years. 

Of the total production in 1915 (79,459,876 tons), 
68,666,456 tons, or 87 per cent., was shipped outside the 
producing region, 1,867,934 tons, or 2 per cent., was con- 
sumed locally, and 8,925,486 tons, or 11 per cent., was 
used at the mines, breakers, washeries and dredges. 


PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES AND VALUE 























— 1914 — —— 1915 
Value Value 
County Quantity Total Ton Quantity Total Ton 

Carbon......... 3,042,284 $6,663,821 $2.19 3,045,042 $6,707,243 $2.20 
Columbia....... 937,990 2,080,308 2.22 1,046,553 2,287,913 2.19 
Dauphine. er 959,472 2,083,755 2.17 948,794 1,924,168 2.03 
Lackawanna.... 19,976,625 48,386,068 2.42 19,782,745 46,137,560 2.33 
Luzerne. -f... 5: 82,387,/12 75,220,771 2.33 31,035,534 75,996,913 2.35 
Northumberland 5,997,121 14,129,779 2.36 5,667,195 13,137,428 2.32 
Schuylkill...... 16,695,106 37,323,562 2.24 16,789,233 36,135,532 2.15 
Sullivan: seen 575,528 1,031,962 1.79 540,403 1,005,624 1.86 
Susquehanna and 

Waynes. ee 568,793 1,261,373, 2:22 604,377 32 is 32.19 








81,090,631 $188,181,399 $2.32 79,459,876 $184,653,498 $2.32 
ANTHRACITE SHIPPED IN 1914 AND 1915, BY SIZES, IN LONG TONS 


1914 1915 
From From 
Washeries Washeries ai 
From and From and a 
Mines Dredges Total Mines Dredges Total 
Lump and ; 
steamboat.. ESOP LGM ste 180,516 Ue eey to ate ean eh 115,348 
Brokengiises. ie ees OSi lil Ca a cgatia as BOA tL Higeo4O\ Qoowe ae: 3,349,933 
Hegre 8,718,744 65 8,718,809 8,117,052 288 8,117,340 
Stove........ 14,498,651 6,851 14,505,502 14,051,912 9,157 14,061,069 
Chestnut..... 16,167,517 57,375 16,224,892 15,491,268 78,745 15,570,013 
Peas race. «+ 8,142,829 134,790 8,277,619 8,011,934 198,734 8,210,668 
Buckwheat 
No. 1...... 9,176,985 282,803 9,459,788 8,936,760 385,773 9,322,533 
ng ares) . 4,165,823 456,566 4,622,389 4,771,786 788,712 5,560,498 
O. (bar- 
ley)...... 38,750,528 755,458 4,505,986 2,855,144 980,981 3,836,125 
Screenings... . 378,765 42,663 421,428 472,680 50,249 522,929 


68,727,475 1,736,571 70,464,046 66,173,817 2,492,639 68,666,456 








ANTHRACITE SHIPPED IN 1911-1915, BY MONTHS, IN LONG TONS 


Month 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
JADUaLYjecmis sper 5,904,117 5,763,696 6,336,419 5,175,732 4,734,535 ° 
Mebruary.cantieleiaentts 5,070,948 5,875,968 5,674,169 4,121,451 4,275,107 
March is nance: 5,996,894 6,569,687 4,909,288 5,164,703 4,985,398 
April. ..cciusaeemie na! eO0jS04, 91D 266,625 5,966,189 6,072,164 6,486,201 
NW EN Brn dear 7 Unc the 6,317,352 1,429,357 5,995,742 6,281,553 5,797,961 
JUNE: horses dea aie ate i oust 6,215,357 6,191,646 5,970,047 6,130,186 5,316,102 
July. 235) Soke veeeoe ean 4,804,065 6,285,153 5,487,852 5,391,857 4,934,205 
August............... 5,531,796 6,576,591 5,369,900 5,483,743 5,330,831 
September............ 5,730,935 5,876,496 5,572,279 6,246,192 5,518,771 
Octoberin. a. earie 6,269,179 6,665,321 6,338,194 6,644,476 6,505,892 
Novemberii. arent erie 6,193,314 6,165,536 5,786,931 5,928,286 6,297,215 
December 0. sect pet 6,115,427 5,944,502 5,662,618 5,702,258 5,939,844 

69,954,299 63,610,578 69,069,628 68,342,601 66,122,062 


CIRCULAR PRICES 





PER LONG TON FOR ANTHRACITE AT THE 


MINES, 1911-1915 
Size 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 

Lumpy. /.7. 52 eee eee ern $3.50 $38.50 $38.50 $3.50 $3.50 
Steamboat:..%:. i. fee ae ee 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.50 3.50: 
Broken (furnace) *42.7, ers ees 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50: 
DD) ease es hake a eh ay ee Se 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Stove*®ae.. » tose ties 3.79 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Chesnut, ..sc a eeeerreie obvi ove 4.00 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.15 

OG 5s Sastatecine oon, Copan tin eh + 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Buckwheatsis' nce eee eis 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50: 
Rice sis ee Seuss eR ee, .538 . 684 654 1.05 1.05 
Barley: eal ou eee aad .339 388 402 .OD 55 


* Subject to 50 cents reduction in April, 40 cents in May, 30 cents in June, 
20 cents in July, and 10 cents in August, except in 1912, when discounts were 
omitted during April and May. 
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The Oldroyd Mining Machine 


A type of mining machine which might be termed 
“universal” has been invented by C. S. Oldroyd, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., and is being placed upon the market by 
the Oldroyd Manufacturing Co., of the same place. 

As may be seen in the accompanying illustration, this 
device consists essentially of a cutter bar upon which the 
bits are arranged spirally, the bar being revolved and 
moved sidewise and vertically by power. 

In the machine shown the bar may be made to cut at 
any height from on the floor to 7 ft. 744 in. above it. 
The arrangement of the head is such that the cutter bar 
may not only be extended horizontally at any distance 
between the heights named, but may also be tilted at any 
angle. The result is that not only face cuts or those ex- 
tending across the face of a room may be made, but also 
rib or shearing cuts of any depth up to the length of 
the bar. 

The cutter bar is driven at a speed of 450 r.p.m., while 
the lineal speed at the point of the bar may be made to 
suit the material being cut, the ordinary feed in coal 
being 42 in. per min. The length of the bar may also 
be made to suit conditions. The machine moves from 
place to place under its own power. 

The Oldroyd mining machine is electrically driven, 
and all transmission is made by gears and worms with 
the exception of a chain drive between the two axles. 
All cutting is done without unloading the machine from 
its truck, which is built into and forms an integral part 
of the mechanism. 

One ingenious feature of this device is the chain track 
upon which it operates beyond the end of the room track. 
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considerably from the one here shown, has been in suc- 
cessful operation for several months in the mines of the 
Solvay Collieries Co. at Kingston, W. Va. The machine 
here shown was recently shipped to the Consolidated Coal 
Co. for use in eastern Kentucky. 

The fact that the cutter’ bar may be made to work 
at any position between the floor and roof of the mine 
is of great advantage in working measures carrying part- 
ings of variable height. It will be readily perceived that 
in such a case the cut may be made in the parting regard- 
less of either its position in the coal measure or the in- 
clination it may take. This will be of great assistance in 
securing clean coal. 


‘‘iNoeShovel’” StoKking Machine 


The stoking device shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions has been perfected recently by the Goetz Co., of 
Chicago. It is designed to inject coal into the furnace 
in small frequent charges. Its operation is practically con- 
tinuous, and as the fire-doors remain closed, combustion 
is carried on at a uniform rate with no sudden changes 
in temperature. There is no inrush of cool air such 
as occurs in hand firing, which is detrimental to high 
efficiency and which also has its effect upon boiler up- 
keep. Consequently the design of the “Ko-Shovel” is 
conducive to high economy in the furnace. The machine 
handles successfully any grade of fuel up to 114-in. bar 
screenings or down to No. 5 washed or unwashed coal. 
Alternate charges of 14 and %& |b. of fuel are fired by the 
strokes of the plunger, the lighter charge being thrown 
with greater force. The total quantity is determined by. 





THREE VIEWS OF THE OLDROYD MACHINE, SHOWING SOME OF THE POSITIONS OF THE CUTTER BAR 


This is well illustrated in the accompanying photographs 
and needs no further explanation. Another feature is the 
curved scraper that follows the cutter bar and forces it 
to withdraw the bug dust from the kerf. Both bar and 
scraper may be readily detached from the machine when 
this is necessary. 

As may be readily seen, this apparatus is strongly and 
substantially constructed, being especially designed to 
stand the heavy and hard usage incident to operation in 
the mines. The first machine of this type, which differed 


the speed of the engine or motor driving the stoking 
machine. 

It is customary to install the “Ko-Shovel” either 
directly in the upper part of the fire-door opening or 
immediately above the door in the boiler front. The 
entering chute and the plunger require a space 5 in. deep. 
When the machine is installed in the fire-door opening, 
a new door is provided, so that it will not prevent or inter- 
fere in any way with firing by hand or with cleaning the 
fires through the fire-doors. 
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THE KO-SHOVEL ON A BOILER FRONT 


Reference to Fig. 2 will show the method of operation. 
Coal is fed into a hopper having sufficient capacity to 
run the boiler for about an hour. The amount of coal, or 
the number of charges entering the furnace, is determined 
by the speed of the driving mechanism, which may be 
automatically controlled by a steam-pressure regulator. 
The coal comes down through a crusher below the hopper 
and through a rotating coal valve, operating at one-half 
the speed of the mainshaft, and drops upon the horizontal 
piston, which injects the coal into the fire. By the cams 
shown in the drawing, the piston is pushed back to the 
end of its stroke. It will be noticed that there are two 
rollers on each cam and two lugs attached to the piston 
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FIG. 2. CROSS-SECTION THROUGH THE STOKER 
carriage for this purpose. After the piston is pulled back 
far enough the coal drops into the cylinder, and as soon 
as the cams break contact with the lugs, it is discharged 
with considerable force into the furnace by a tension 
spring on each side of the piston. Compression springs 
attached to the stoking-machine body absorb the shock 
and bring the piston gradually to rest. Upon leaving the 
cylinder the coal strikes a deflector plate and is dis- 
tributed uniformly over the grate. 
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From Fig. 1, which is a view of an installation made on 
Heine boilers, it is evident that chain-and-sprocket drive» 
is employed throughout. Improved combustion due to 
the small and frequent charges of coal and the burning of 
the fine dust particles before they have an opportunity to” 
fall through the grate or pack together and shut off the 
air supply, the exclusion of excess air, the comparative 
cheapness of the machine and its ready application to 
any existing boiler front are the principal claims ad- 
vanced by the exclusive distributor of the device, George 
A. Kohout & Co., 403 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Il. 


New Havem Embargo Wasier 


In a cireular addressed “To Shippers, Consignees and 
Trade Organizations” by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., it is said that it is the desire 
of the railroad to remove all embargoes on shipments 
into New England and to avoid further embargoes, but 
that this will depend largely upon the codperation the 
company receives from its patrons. It is stated that 
during November and December, 1915, the average num- 
ber of cars in position for unloading each day was from 
10,000 to 11,000 and the average daily unloading was 
5,500. During March and April of this year, notwith- 
standing an increase in the average number of cars in 
position for unloading each day—up to 12,000 to 13,000— 
the average daily unloading was only 4,200 to 4,300. 
Referring to coal shipments, the circular says: 

Last fall, when shipments of coal were ordered forward 
far in excess of consignees’ ability to unload, these cars were 
stored on tracks that should have been kept for receiving, 
elassifying and forwarding trains, thus making it more diffi- 


cult to move freight of greater importance. Consequently 
patrons found shipments they desired were being delayed. 


In a number of suggestions offered, “in order that 
better results may be obtained, embargoes lifted and 
the service restored to a more satisfactory condition,” 
is the following: 


Get in your supply of coal for next winter during the 
season of favorable weather, commencing immediately, order- 
ing shipments forward moderately and at a regular rate. It 
was the overbuying of coal in large quantities last fall that 
started the serious congestion during the past winter. 
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The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at Chi- 
eago, III. 

American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 
convention at Pittsburgh, Penn., June 27-30. 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 
Madison, Wis. 

Byproduct Coke Producers’ Association of America, formed 
in Chicago on Jan. 14 last, will hold its first annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., on July 14, lasting probably two or three days. 

Canadian Retail Coal Association’s annual convention will 
be held on board boat touring the Thousand Islands on June 
14 and 15. Secretary, B. A. Caspell, Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 1, 
2 and 3. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association will hold 
its twelfth meeting, June 20-22, at Harrisburg, Penn. Secre- 
tary, W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Penn. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah, June 14,15 and 16. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

The Mine Inspectors’ Institute, U. S. A. will hold its ninth 
annual meeting at Joplin, Mo., Tuesday, June 13, 1916. Sec- 
retary, James W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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West Virginia Mining Institute 


Much bluster has been recently made about efficiency, 
but the public generally has been slow to show any clear 
realization of the need for a deliberate study of the art 
of economy in time and effort. To attain it has not 
seemed worth the expenditure of much consideration or 
money. Efficiency in every part of the country seems 
to have attained at best a low valuation. It is all very 
well to prate about it, but if no one is willing to pay 
to secure it or to expend effort in obtaining it, the hope 
for its general accomplishment is still far distant. 

This lack of interest was well illustrated at the meet- 
ing of the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, at 
which only a few operators were present. When there 
is a session of mine operators in one of their exclusive 
associations to discuss business, labor, politics or com- 
pensation, there is a large attendance. Often the interest 
is such that there is no time to eat and discussions are 
carried far into the night. 

The animation of mining men at such meetings con- 
trasts with their listlessness at an institute session, from 
which indeed many of them stay away consistently. 
Those who go declare that they take no part because 
they do not want to make themselves conspicuous or 
because they object to doing all the talking, as if any- 
one cared what the opinions of others are when he is 
really interested or when there is something that should 
be said. It may safely be wagered that there is no 
diffidence like this at an operators’ association meeting. 

Perhaps it might be conceded that those operators who 
are not technical men might well be expected to absent 
themselves from such meetings or to find them dull and 
depressing when they do attend. Sales agents who have 
acquired mines and do not know much of the art of 
mining may well yawn when the technicalities of the 
profession are discussed, but if they are unwilling to 
make a study of the methods of mining and have decided 
to leave the matter to their technical men, surely they 
should be ready to assist these institutes with their funds, 

Why should we be wrathful with the public when it 
declares that we are more anxious to gather shekels than 
to earn them? Let us rather be honest. Let us admit 
that we would rather attend a meeting to discuss what 
is the least wage concession we are prepared to make 
than spend our time at an institute discussing some 
way of making the margin of profit larger by some new 
economy. 

Science of all kinds, and mining science in particular, 
will always be laggard if it is not generously assisted. 
When the managers and sales agents attend meetings, 
their dues, fees, railroad fares, hotel expenses, bellboy 
tips and what not are all paid. There is no stint. 
~ On the other hand, the operating officials have a meet- 
ing to discuss the interests of the corporation for which 
they work, and those same officials pay every cent from 
their own pockets and are lucky if they are permitted 
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to attend at all, so begrudging are the coal companies 
of both time and money. 

No wonder that there is a low average of efficiency, 
a lack of imagination, a narrow parochialism among 
our mining engineers. No wonder the mining institutes 
do not build and educate as they should. The operator 
too often thinks they should be abolished. ‘There are 
too many such affairs in his estimation and they take 
too much time. The same might be said about the little 
red schoolhouse. It also takes both time and money. 

The institutes will be just what we make them. If 
we give them the cold shoulder, they will have only a 
cold shoulder to feast on. If we give them hearty 
support and carefully control them so that none but 
speakers with a real story can take up the time of the 
institute, the associations will do worthy work. It is 
with that idea that the West Virginia institute has been 
asking for a donation of $10 from every mining company 
in the state. It should get what it asks and even obtain 
far more from those companies which are operating many 
mines. 


Tihhe Proposed Investigation of 
Anthracite Prices 


The price of anthracite has gone up and the operators 
are to be investigated. Amidst all this delirium of in- 
vestigation besetting the country the basic fact must ever 
remain that the selling price of any commodity must 
bear the cost of production. So it follows as a natural 
corollary that when the productive costs are boosted by a 
wage increase the price of coal must be made to respond 
to the rapidly mounting costs. 

As evidence of increasing costs in the business it is 
interesting to consider the recent compensation law which 
became effective in Pennsylvania at the beginning of the 
present year. It must be remembered that the mine 
owners raised no objection to the law when it was being 
considered by the state legislature. As a matter of fact 
there can be no objection on the part of anyone to a 
measure that tends to recompense for the perils to which 
labor is exposed at industrial works. Such laws are but 
the evidence of our advancing civilization and tend to 
the ultimate good of all. But it costs money, and since 
in the final analysis all are benefited, it is but right 
that all should share in the cost. 

A number of anthracite operators had been adding the 
Pennsylvania State tax as a separate item on their bills. 
Later, when it seemed likely that they would be relieved 
of this burden by the courts, some decided to continue 
this 214 per cent. increase to meet the expenses of the 
compensation act, for which they were bitterly assailed. 

And now it begins to look as if this slight increase 
will be far from enough to meet the increased costs en- 
tailed by the operation of the act. In a paper presented 
by Charles Dorrance, of the Hudson Coal Co., he states 
that the company’s experience has shown that this bur- 
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den must be met by an increase of from 15 to 20c. on 
the prepared sizes of coal, as the steam sizes, in com- 
petition with bituminous coal, are able to carry but a 
small proportion of the load. 

There are many such odd angles to the fuel business, 
but it is extremely difficult to convince a perennially re- 
curring crop of investigators of the peculiar-nature of the 
industry. With them business is business and can be 
regulated by a fixed rule. 

Occasionally the newspapers have a story of some coal 
company whose statements show profits apparently in- 
commensurate with the occupation of supplying a public 
commodity. Immediately the conclusion is reached that 
all coal is sold at an excessive profit. This fixes in the 
public mind a standard of ultimate cost despite any pe- 
culiarity in local conditions. It matters not if opera- 
tions for some years previous have been conducted prac- 
tically at a loss because of some fault developed in the 
coal seams or from other causes. Nor is the fact often 
taken into consideration that the large companies that 
have been in business for almost a century are facing 
continually increasing costs because of the greater depths. 
Public opinion is generally founded on the conclusion 
that if one man apparently takes a big profit in the 
mining business, everybody is doing the same. 

So it is that the coal man has few friends. Perhaps 
the nearest thing to friendly comment was lately found 
in a bitterly antagonistic article in a metropolitan news- 
paper, which stated that “the anthracite ring had now 
been investigated for the past twelve years, with nothing 
accomplished.” In the face of the real facts the news- 
paper in question could easily amend its statement with 
entire truth by saying that the only thing accomplished 
by such investigations has been to contribute apprecia- 
bly to the production costs by thus usurping the time 
and money of the operators in defending their business 
investments. 


The Anthracite Market 


The anthracite dealer’s lot is an unhappy one. He 
had stocked so heavily, anticipating trouble at the mines, 
that his capital is all invested. Even when he has an 
opportunity to sell some coal he is so harassed with the 
labor problem, which continues acute in this branch, that 
he finds little satisfaction in doing business. Unless the 
dealers adhere to their resolution to eliminate price cut- 
ting, which is not so certain at this moment, their in- 
creased payrolls are sure to cripple them. High prices, 
especially for the smaller dealer, are the only salvation to 
pull him through this peculiar season. Their accounts 
with the shippers are not in good shape now, and credits 
are being scrutinized as never before. The collections are 
giving all shippers much concern. 

With the business in its present state so early in June 
we regret that we cannot be optimistic as to the future. 
This should be a fairly busy month, but July and August 
appear to be hopeless, and the shippers are already get- 
ting their only solace out of the situation by predicting 
that it will be a busy fall. 

The retail men are receiving offers for their “require- 
ments” of prepared sizes on which June circular is to 
govern until Sept. 1; and while as yet no such agreements 
may finally be closed, there seems to be no doubt that 
quite a little business of this kind will be closed just as 
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soon as the dealers have had time to assure themselves that 
a greater drop is not in sight. 

It is reported that the large mining companies are 
seriously disturbed by the price cutting that is going on, 
and it would not be at all surprising if in the near future 
they discontinued issuing printed circulars. It is rumored 
that in their conferences last month the strongest con- 
tenders for an even higher price for coal were the individ- 
uals who maintained that they could not exist at the cur- 
rent rates. With the present conditions it looks like a lack 
of faith on the part of someone. 

When one considers the time consumed by the operators 
and the dissatisfaction expressed by the public at the 
delay in announcing their May circular, amounting to 
almost disgust, it seems almost pitiful to see their final 
(?) decisions as to prices ignored within less than a 
month. A complete suspension of mining for six or 
eight weeks is probably what the market needs. 

Under the present arrangement the miners are not 
satisfied, the shippers are uneasy and distrustful, the 
retail man is “up in the air,” and the public feels that 
it is being gouged. Surely there must be something 
wrong with a plan that satisfies no one. 


He 
New Anthracite Standard 
of Preparation 


There is little doubt that plans are being made to 
change the standard of preparation. Nothing radical is 
likely until business shows an improvement, but it is 
probable that next fall, when the dealers are rushed 
and not so critical, important changes will be gradually 
slipped in. A large proportion of egg in stove and stove 
in chestnut will mean increased revenue to the com- 
panies without seriously affecting the value of these sizes, 
but when it comes to putting more of the smaller sizes 
in the larger, as pea in chestnut and buckwheat in pea, 
there is sure to be a strenuous objection. 

With the standard of preparation as it is, the public 
is inclined to accuse the dealer of mixing the sizes to 
his own advantage and if the operators expect the dealers 
to quietly assume the responsibility for any further 
adulteration, they are doomed to disappointment. It is 
known that one of the largest retail companies has 
already employed an experienced inspector from the 
mining regions whose duty it will be to keep his em- 
ployers informed as to the size and quality of the 
different grades of coal shipped to their yards by the 
various companies. 

The companies now offering “boiler fuel” have struck 
a snag. Not a car of it has as yet been shipped, although 
some of the large shippers are known to have closed 
contracts for this grade. It seems that the railroad 
companies refuse to accept coal so billed. They state 
that they do not know such a size of coal, and so far 
as they know, the companies might load any size from 
barley to steamboat and call it “boiler fuel.” The 
railroads point out that the freight tariffs specifically 
mention the sizes now in use and the rate is fixed 
accordingly. It now appears that before the new coal 
can be introduced, the shippers will have to fix a standard 
for this size and then request the railroads to issue a 
new tariff to cover it, unless some other method is found 
to get around the present ruling. 
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Rights Against Surface Owner 
Bret lee: 


In a recent decision the Alabama Supreme Court 
adjudicated several important legal principles bearing 
upon the rights of an operator as owner of coal under- 
lying land owned by another, in the matter of removing 
coal from adjacent lands. (Bagley vs. Republic Iron and 
Steel Co., 69 Southern Reporter, 17.) 

The title to coal underlying plaintiff’s land was con- 
veyed to defendant, “together with the right to mine 
said coal, the right-of-way for all necessary 
roads, and-all other rights and privileges which may be 
necessary for the proper mining and transportation of 
said minerals.” Defendant also acquired adjoining lands 
and opened an airshaft on the particular land to ventilate 
its mines, which ramified both the particular land and 
the adjoining tract. The openings to the mines were 
on lands other than the particular tract, but the entries, 
following the seams of coal, had been extended to the 
particular land, and a part of the coal thereunder had 
been mined. ‘These entries were used for laying tram 
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tracks over which coal, not only from the lands in 
question, but from the other lands, was hauled to the 
tipple. 


Plaintiff brought suit to enjoin use of entries under 
his land for transportation of coal from other lands, to 
enjoin use of the airshaft and its equipment for ventila- 
tion of the adjacent lands, and to prevent dumping on 
his surface of refuse from the adjoining lands. In 
dismissing the suit the Supreme Court denied injunction 
against such deposit of refuse, on the ground that the 
practice had been discontinued by defendant before the 
suit on request and its resumption was not threatened. 
The other branches of the case were determined against 
plaintiff on the ground that the defendant had acted 
within its legal rights. The general law of the case was 
summed up in the following language: 

“In the case of Schobert vs. iste tire Co. [an Illinois 
case], it was decided that a grantee of coal in place, 
such as is appellee in this case, with irrevocable and 
perpetual license to mine and remove coal from the land 
in which the coal is located, had the right, as an incident 
of such license, to use the space made by mining the coal, 
for the purpose of removing coal taken from other and 
adjoining mines. There are limitations to this rule and 
this right, such as pointed out by this court in the case 
cited. This rule does not apply of course to mere lessees 
of land or of the surface where the lease or grant is 
for the express purpose of transporting only the coal 
on or under such land, nor does it apply to cases where 
the time during which the right to use the land is 
limited. . ‘The right of transporting coal from 
adjoining lands through or over leased Jand exists, how- 
ever, only so long as the coal conveyed is in good faith 
being mined. It would be a perversion of the intention 
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of the parties to use such passageways merely and only 
for the purpose of reaching other coal. . . . The 
owner of the land above and below has a right to the 
reversion of the space occupied by the coal within the 
time contemplated by the parties when that coal is 
removed.’ ” 

Several weeks ago the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit reached a decision which 
at first might seem to be contrary to the principles 
stated, but the language of the opinion (Sharum vs. 
Whitehead Coal Mining Co., 223 Federal Reporter, 282), 
as well as the facts, plainly distinguishes the principles 
involved in the respective cases. In the Federal case 
mining operations were carried on under a lease, which 
expressly provided that the premises should not be used 
by the lessee company for any other purpose than that 
authorized in the lease. Under such circumstances the 
Court of Appeals recognizes the right to enjoin removal 
of coal from adjoining lands through tunnels and shafts 
on the leased land, as well as the right to enjoin deposit 
of refuse from the adjoining tract. 
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Recent Judicial Opinions 
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When Operator Is Not Liable for Injury—The rule of law 
which requires an employer to furnish his workmen with rea- 
sonably safe places for work does not apply to a miner en- 
gaged in removing coal from a mine room under assumption 
of the duty of propping slate himself. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, Crabtree’s Administrator vs. Stearns Coal and Lum- 
ber Co., 181 Southwestern Reporter, 615.) 

Kkentueky Prop Law Applied—Under a law requiring an 
operator to deliver props selected and marked by miners 
with their own numbers, a coal company is not liable for in- 
jury to a miner because of failure to deliver to him props 
selected for him by another miner and marked with the num- 
ber of such other miner. This conclusion is not to be af- 
fected by the fact that there may have been a custom in 
the mine permitting miners to select props for each other, for 
a custom can never override the express requirements of a 
statute. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Legere vs. Sneed & 
McGuire Coal Co., 181 Southwestern Reporter, 617.) 

Validity and Effect of Iowa Workmen’s Compensation Act 
—The provisions of the Iowa Workmen’s Compensation Act 
which abrogate the defenses of assumption of risk and 
negligence of a fellow servant in actions against employers 
who have elected not to comply with the compensation fea- 
tures of the law are not unconstitutional. But the act does 
not preclude an employer from showing that an accident sued 
upon was not due to negligence attributable to him. (lowa 
Supreme Court, Hunter vs. Colfax Consolidated Coal Co., 154 
Northwestern Reporter, 1037.) 

Indiana Place of Refuge Law—A section of the Indiana 
coal-mining law reads: “On all single-track hauling roads 
wherever hauling is done by power, upon which the 
persons employed in the mine must travel on foot to and 
from their work, places of refuge must be provided in the 
side wall, not less than 3 ft. in depth, measuring from side of 
car, and 4 ft. wide, and not more than 20 yd. apart, unless 
there is a clear space of at least 3 ft. between the side of 
the car and the side of the wall.’ Held, in an action by a 
miner to recover for injury resulting from noncompliance 
with the statute, that he is not required to show that it was 
practicable to construct places of refuge. The word “wall,” 
as used in the quoted section, includes an artificial wall 
formed by rocks and old timber placed between props and 
does not necessarily mean the rib of mineral. (Indiana Su- 
preme Court, Coakley vs. Vandalia Coal Co., 111 Northeastern 
Reporter, 426.) 
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To Stop Heavy Flow of Water 
im a Borehole 


Letter No. 1—Replying to the question of “J. H.,” 
Coal Age, May 13, p. 858, asking for the best method 
of stopping the flow of water in a borehole 378 ft. deep, 
the water coming from a seam 170 ft. below the surface, 
I assume that what is wanted is some means of stopping 
the water from draining into the mine. I have seen two 
methods used that proved equally effective. 

The first method consisted in selecting a good prop 
having a diameter about 1 in. greater than that of the 
borehole and being about 1 ft. longer than the height 
of the opening as measured from the floor to the roof. 
The post was first tapered for a distance of about 10 
in. at one end, so as to permit that end to be inserted 
into the hole in the roof. This left the post the full 
size for a distance slightly greater than the height of 
the opening. Then, having inserted the tapered end of 
the post into the hole in the roof, the other end rest- 
ing on the bottom is driven up with a sledge until the 
post is in an upright position. 

The second method consists in taking a short piece 
of pipe to which a valve is attached for shutting off 
the flow of water after the pipe has been secured in 
the hole in the roof. The diameter of the pipe should 
be about the same as that of the hole. The pipe must 
be forced up into the hole by means of a long prop 
used as a lever. The valve in the pipe should be kept 
open until the latter has been made secure, so that, 
when the valve is closed, the pressure of the water will 
not force the pipe out of the hole. 

The water pressure, in this case, may become at least 
0.434(378 — 70) = 133.67 lb. per sq.in. When the 
valve is closed, the total pressure on the valve tending 
to force the pipe out of the hole will then be 133.67 
(Usreoe <6) > say 3,779 lb. 

Should it ever be necessary to drain the hole, owing 
to the water’s finding its way into other portions of 
the mine and causing trouble, the pipe with the valve 
will be found most convenient, since the prop when 
once set is difficult to remove and the flow of water 
cannot then be controlled. Hi. F. 

Spangler, Penn. 
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Effect of Fall of Barometer on 
Emission of Gas 


Letter No. 4—Referring to the assumed proposition 
offered by “Reader,” in respect to a circulation of air 
produced by a fan, and the effect a fall of barometer 
would have on this circulation, Coal Age, Apr. 29, p. 
767, permit me to offer a few comments from the stand- 
point of a fan engineer, hoping that the same may be 
of interest, although some of the points discussed have 
been previously treated in Coal Age. 'The proposition 
reads as follows: 


Assume a large gaseous mine that is well ventilated by a 
fan running at a speed of 239 r.p.m. and producing 165,000 
cu.ft. of air per minute under a water gage of 4.2 in., meas- 
ured in the fan drift. The main air current is divided into six 
separate splits, thereby .providing good ventilation in the 
several districts of the mine. The coal is 5 ft. thick, and we 
will assume that there is an abandoned area of 50 acres that 
has been worked out and is still standing, giving an oppor- 
tunity for the accumulation of considerable gas. Now, assume 
that the barometer falls 1 in. in a single shift of 8 hr. 


Before answering the five questions asked by this cor- 
respondent, let me anticipate the solution of his problem 
by a brief calculation, as follows: The total air space 
contained in an abandoned area of 50 acres, in a 5-ft. 
seam of coal, will be 50(43,560 * 5) = 10,890,000 
cu.ft. Now, assuming the net air space available for the 
accumulation of gas in this area to be, say 5,000,000 
cu.ft., so as to make suitable allowance for any possible 
falls or roof settlement that may occur, we have 5,000,000 
cu.ft. of air and gas subject to expansion caused by the 
drop of 1 in. in barometric pressure assumed by corre- 
spondent. 

For a constant temperature, according to Boyle’s law, 
the volume of air or gas varies inversely as the pressure 
it supports, which gives for the amount of gas thrown 
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out onto the airway in this case, 5,000,000 G3) 
= say 176,600 cu.ft. But, since this fall of barometer 
takes place in 8 hr., the flow of gas from this abandoned 
area would be at the rate of 176,600 ~ (8 & 60) = 
say 370 cu.ft. per min. At first this outflow appears 
to be insignificant in comparison with the volume of air 
passing on the airway, even assuming that it is pure 
methane. However, when it is realized that the most ex- 
plosive mixture of methane and air contains less than 
10 per cent. of gas, and that an explosion can take place 
when 5 per cent. of gas is present; or, again, a violent 
combustion of the mixture, resulting in a serious dust 
explosion, may occur when but 1 per cent. of gas is 
present, provided the fine dust of a highly inflammable 
coal is floating in the air, it becomes evident that such 
an outflow of gas-laden air from an abandoned area 
may constitute a grave element of danger, especially if 
the section of the mine affected is poorly ventilated. With 
this preface, in explanation of the general situation, I 
would answer the questions in the order they are asked, 
as follows: 

1. How will a sudden fall of barometric pressure affect the 
speed of the fan, the power applied to the fan shaft remain- 
ing constant? 

A fan impeller, running at a fixed speed, has a con- 
stant peripheral velocity that develops a pressure in pro- 
portion to the density of the air passing through the fan. 
The pressure so developed includes both the static pres- 
sure, which is an index of the mine resistance and the 
velocity head, both of which, it may be assumed, will 
decrease gradually during the 8-hr. period marked by 
the fall of barometer. I assume that both of these 
pressures decrease in the same ratio as the barometric 
pressure, or (28.3/29.3)100 = 96.58 per cent. 
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But a drop of static pressure, which is due to the re- 
sistance of the mine, indicates a decrease in the quantity 
of air passing in the ratio of the square root of the pres- 
sure, according to the well-known laws of ventilation, 


which makes the resulting quantity V 0.9658 = 98.28 
per cent. of the original quantity. Then, since the ef- 
fective power, or the power on the air, is proportional 
to both the quantity of air in circulation and the unit 
pressure, the resulting effective power for a constant 
speed of the fan would be 0.9658 & 0.9828 = 0.9492, 
say 95 per cent. of the original power on the air, which 
shows a decrease in the efficiency of the fan of practically 
95 per cent. at the end of the 8-hr. period, when main- 
taining a constant speed under the reduced atmospheric 
pressure. As a matter of fact, however, the change in 
efficiency is very slight; and as the question states that 
the power applied to the fan shaft remains constant, the 
power on the air is also nearly constant, and the speed 
of the fan must increase in the ratio of the cube root 


of this power, ¥ 100/95 = 1.01%. That is to say, for 
the same power applied to the fan shaft at the end of 
the 8-hr. period, owing to the drop of atmospheric pres- 
sure, the speed of the fan would be increased 1.7 per 
cent., making 239 & 1.017 = say 243 r.p.m. 


2. Will there be any change in the water-gage reading on 
the fan drift? 


As previously explained, I assume that, for a con- 
stant speed of the fan, the static pressure marking the 
mine ressitance would drop to 96.58 per cent. of the 
original pressure, and the water gage on the fan drift 
would naturally show the same decline, which gives 4.2 
x 0.9658 = 4.056 in. But estimating the water gage 
as proportional to the square of the speed of the fan 
gives 4.056 (243/239)? = 4.19 in. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the effect of the expansion of the mine air would 
be to slightly lower the water-gage reading, as the po- 
tential energy of the air in the mine would provide suffi- 
cient force to expel the extra volume of 370 cu.ft. per 
min. I believe this would be accomplished by a slight 
reduction in the volume of air entering the downcast 
shaft and a slight increase in the amount of air leaving 
the upcast shaft. 


ILLUSTRATING THE POTENTIAL ENERGY OF 
EXPANDING AIR 


To make my point clear, suppose for a moment that 
the fan is stopped and the mine tightly sealed by closing 
the mouths of the two shafts at the beginning of the 
8-hr. period. Under these conditions it is evident that, 
at the end of the 8-hr. period, the barometric pressure 
outside of the mine would be 1 in. below the mine pres- 
sure, and this difference in pressure would correspond 
to 13.6 in. of water gage, since mercury is 13.6 times as 
heavy as water. Then, upon making a small opening 
through one of the covers at the top of the shaft, air 
would issue from the mine at a velocity of 14,800 ft. 
per min., by reason of the potential energy stored in the 
mine air. Under the actual conditions existing in the 
mine, however, this potential energy is liberated slowly, 
effecting a slight reduction in the water gage on the fan 
drift as stated. 


3. What effect will be produced on the volume of air 
entering the mine? If this volume remains unchanged, will 
there be any increase in the volume of the return current due 
to the fall of barometric pressure, the measurement being 
taken on the main return airway close to the mine outlet. 
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As stated in the answer to the second question, I 
assume that the volume entering the downcast would be 
slightly reduced to, say 164,500 cu.ft. per min. KEsti- 
mating the volume of air handled by the fan as being 
proportional to its speed, this volume would be 165,000 
(243/239) = 167,760 cu.ft. per min., and adding to 
this the quantity of air expelled from the mine by the 
potential energy due to the expansion of the air in the 
abandoned workings, namely, 370 cu.ft. per min., gives 
for the total volume discharged from the mine 168,100 
cu.ft. per min. 

4. Will there be any material change in the ventilating 
pressure near the working face, and if not, what do we under- 
stand is the cause of the expansion of the air and gas in the 
old workings, causing an outflow therefrom into the main air- 
ways? 

It may be assumed that the ventilating pressure at 
the working face declines regularly at the same rate as 
in the fan drift where the pressure, at the end of the 
8-hr. period, has been shown to be 4.19 in., having dropped 
from 4.2 in. at the beginning of this period. The ven- 
tilating pressure at the working face will decline at the 
same rate. 


5. Finally, if the water gage on the fan drift remains con- 
stant, will the fall of barometric pressure have any effect in 
the mine? 


A fall of barometric pressure always has the effect of 
making a mine more dangerous when the old workings 
contain inflammable gases, which then flow out into 
badly ventilated sections of the mine, where they may 
become ignited on the lamp of the miner. 

Detroit, Mich. THOMAS CHESTER. 


As 
The Mimer and Safety First 


Letter No. 13—In the discussion of the conditions that. 
affect the safety of mining mention has frequently been 
made that mine explosions in which large numbers of men 
have lost their lives rarely occurred in the “old days.” 
The reasons given in support of this claim are mainly 
the following: A better grade of miners then working in 
the mines; the use of less powder per ton of coal mined; 
the shooting of coal with squibs instead of fuse, necessi- 
tating the better tamping of the hole; and finally, better 
discipline maintained in the mine formerly than now. 

Undoubtedly the practices and conditions here men- 
tioned combined to make mining safer in the early days 
of the industry than at the present time, but one can 
hardly admit the claim that large mine disasters were 
formerly of such infrequent occurrence. This might be 
true for the United States alone, where the records show 
comparatively few large fatal accidents in the mines 
prior to 189%. The chief reason for this fact, however,. 
is that there were few large coal operations, and coal 
mining was then done on a much less extensive scale 
than now. Formerly an operation employing from 40 to 
50 men was considered of as great importance as one 
now employing from 300 to 400 men. 

In order, therefore, to obtain a just comparison, one 
must refer to the great disasters that have occurred in 
former years in Great Britain, where coal mining was 
prosecuted on a much larger scale and where the mines 
employed a greater number of men. The men working in 
those mines were as capable as those now employed in 
the mines in this country, and their discipline exceeded 
what is common in American mines. Notwithstanding 
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these facts, the records show that prior to 1897, at least 
45 explosions had occurred in the mines of Great Britain, 
where more than 50 men lost their lives. In 25 of these 
explosions the fatalities numbered 76 or more. Following 
is an incomplete list of these disasters: 


Date of Lives 
Explosion Locality Lost 
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In 18 of these explosions there was a loss of over 100 
lives. The Oaks colliery explosion, Dec. 12, 1866, took 
a toll of 334 lives and was followed the next day by a 
disastrous explosion in the Talk o’ the Hill colliery, 
when 91 lives were sacrified. It will be noted that these 
explosions occurred in every month of the year, except 
the month of May. H. PFOHL. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Letter No. 14—In discussing the subject of “The 
Miner and Safety First” I want to refer to two incidents 
that occurred in my own personal experience with men 
who think they know. These all belong to a class of 
men who are not afraid to assert their superior knowledge 
and act upon it in opposition to the more mature 
judgment of others in the mine. 

The first incident is one that occurred in a mine where 
three men were drawing back a pillar that was nearly 
finished. An hour or so before quitting time there re- 
mained but three or four cars to load, but the older 
and more experienced of the three men said they had 
better draw their road and go home, as the place was 
not safe. This remark was met with a rebuff from one 
of the other men, who exclaimed, “The place isn’t going 
to cave; I could sleep under this roof tonight,” and they 
proceeded to load their cars, two at a time. 

They had just got them “bed-loaded,” and started to 
“top off” with the lump, when the roof above them broke 
without warning and fell. The older man was caught 
under the fall and crushed beyond recognition, while 
the man who knew it all escaped with slight injury. 
He learned a lesson, however, that he will never forget, 
but it was at the cost of a comrade’s life. There are 
plenty of other men in the world, especially in coal 
mines, who know, as did this man, and their knowledge 
exceeds their judgment. 

A somewhat similar instance is that to which reference 
has already been made in Coal Age. In the district 
where I was employed the fireboss, on making his second 
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examination of the working places, discovered a loose 
piece of rock in a miner’s place. Calling the attention 
of the miner to the danger, he instructed him to secure 
the roof with a post before doing any more work. The 
fireboss then proceeded on his way, but had not gone 
a great distance when he was told the man was killed 
by the piece of rock falling on him, as he had failed to 
quit his work promptly and set the post as instructed. 
This man knew best himself, and his knowledge also 
exceeded his judgment. 

The fireboss, in this case, was arrested for failing 
to fulfill his duties according to the mine law, as it 
was claimed that the law requires the fireboss to see 
that all places are safe before leaving them. To do 
so, however, he could not complete the second examina- 
tion, which the law requires “shall be made, during 
working hours, of every working place where men are 
employed.” 

It is sad to think that had these two men to whom 
I have referred not known so much themselves, and 
deferred to the judgment of others, two fathers and 
husbands would still be living today and caring for their 
families. SAMUEL JONES. 

Madera, Penn. 





Letter No. 15—Some of the correspondents in Coal 
Aye seem to think that the miners have not been wakened 
to the importance of “safety first” and some think that 
the operators are slow about taking up their end of 
the movement. All this impresses one with the feeling 
that the safety-first movement will not attain its maxi- 
mum of usefulness until there is codperation between 
workman and employer. As “Miner” in his letter No. 
10, says, “It is time that the miner put into practice 
his talk of safety first,” and further, it seems to me that 
it is high time everyone on the job did his part in that 
direction. 


Sarety First Not PrActTICED IN THE MINE 


Having had occasion recently to visit a large copper 
mine very often, I have observed that there are safety- 
first signs posted everywhere about the works and in 
the mine. At this mine there is a box into which the 
men are invited to put their written suggestions of 
changes for the sake of safety. On one occasion I went 
down with the men at the beginning of the shift. There 
were no manholes in the side of the entry and barely 
standing room along the side of the road at any point. 
If a man happens to have on a loose jumper he must 
watch it very closely while a trip of cars is passing. 
There is only one way for the men to get to their 
working places, and that is along the main haulway. 
I was impressed with the fact that the motormen did 
not give the men time to get to their places before 
starting their trips. A motor approached pulling a train 
of cars at full speed while there were more than fifty 
men scattered along the road. I was surprised when 
informed that this is a customary practice at this mine. 

In the upper level of this same mine and under the 
stope area, portions of the drifts are badly caved and 
dynamite is used extensively to open closed chutes. ‘Twice 
in the past two weeks a foreman has crawled into shots 
of this kind and was only saved by the fact that he 
had not got closer to the shot. There seem to be no 
steps taken to warn the men when shots are fired. 
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Two surveyors were entering a place in the mine about 
a week ago to do some work. There was a crosscut 
about ready to hole through into the drift along which 
the surveyors were passing. About a hundred feet back 
of the point at which the crosscut was expected to hole 
through they were stopped by a man who said there 
were some shots lighted in the crosscut, but that the 
surveyors would have time to pass if they would hurry. 
When the men were about ten feet past the place the 
shots went off, breaking the crosscut through. It was 
a very narrow escape. 

Can safety first accomplish its part when men and 
company alike permit such things to happen repeatedly ? 
, Nev. MINING ENGINEER. 





The Efficiemt Firelboss 


Letter No. 9—It was with some amusement and no 
little astonishment that I read the reply of Edward H. 
Coxe to the letter of “Old Fireboss,” Coal Age, May 20, 
p. 895. Surely, Mr. Coxe has not been a fireboss, or he 
would not have spoken so lightly in referring to the 
dangers encountered by that official. 

Judging from his remarks in regard to walking 12 
mi. underground and doing considerable work besides, 
I am constrained to say that his conception of the work 
of a fireboss must be absurd. It is very true that Mr. 
Coxe may have walked the same distance in less time 
and done much other work, but I vouchsafe the assertion 
that in doing so he was not obliged to creep cautiously 
over the top of an old gob in search of gas, or to climb 
to the top of a high fall, where not one in fifty mining 
engineers would dare to venture. But these are only a 
few of the dangers the fireboss must face when making 
his rounds through the mine in the early hours of the 
morning, 

I suggest that it would open Mr. Coxe’s eyes, and 
probably change his views on this matter, if he would 
accompany a fireboss on a single run in one of the 3-ft. 
seams in Pennsylvania. Let him go through a single 
entry, where there are 16 or 18 rooms, some of them 
up 300 ft. and over, and others on pillar work. There 
may be one or two falls to examine, and a brattice to 
be reset that has been torn down by the shots of the 
night before, and frequently he must spend some minutes 
erecting a special brattice to sweep away the gas accumu- 
lated at the top of a new fall. If unable to do this, 
he must, perhaps, go some distance to find a danger board 
to mark the entrance to the place. While doing so he 
is always conscious that his 3 hours’ time or less is fast 
shpping away. 

THE EXHaAvusTED Frresoss IS OFTEN TEMPTED TO 

Sticght His Work 

Many a time I have had to drop on my knees when 
halfway up a long room and wonder how much farther 
it was to the face, while the perspiration was running 
into and blinding my eyes. Then is the time when the 
temptation is strong for the fireboss to miss some places 
and assume that they are “O. K.,” which has proved the 
downfall of a man in more cases than one. If a fire- 
boss can withstand this temptation, I consider he is all 
right. 

While I do not think firebosses. are, in most cases, 
‘underpaid,” I am convinced that an efficient fireboss 
earns all he receives. In my opinion, a fireboss must 
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be the most trustworthy, honest and truthful man in 
the mine, because the lives of the men working there 
depend on his doing his duty and properly performing 
the work in his charge, before allowing a man to enter 
the mine. 

In closing, permit me to say that before one attempts 
to criticize the work of another, he must himself have 
performed that work under the same circumstances and 
conditions and. be thoroughly familiar with its difficulties 
and dangers. I am willing to admit that there may have 
been statements in the letter of “Old Fireboss” that 
would seem far-fetched. At the same time, there was 
a lot of truth in his statements, particularly when he 
mentions having too many men to look after. I have 
firebossed for 120 men myself, but could not say whether 
it was 12 or 20 mi. I had to walk. However, I always 
felt that I had earned my money on reaching home, and 
was as ready to take a rest as any machine runner or 
other mine worker, THomas HoGartH. 

teynoldsville, W. Va. 


Letter No. 10—Referring to letter No. 6, Coal Age, 
May 20, p. 895, I am of the opinion that the writer’s 
knowledge of coal mining is very limited, at least from 
a practical standpoint. Theoretical training is an essen- 
tial feature of a mine official’s make-up, but it is of 
no avail if he is lacking in practical knowledge of mining 
work. 

Many of the statements made in this letter are quite 
true, but does the writer mean to say that any efficient 
fireboss would examine for gas with an “open light,” 
when the law specifically states that “he shall use no 
light other than that inclosed in an approved safety 
lamp?’ While I will not dispute the fact that he will 
find the gas as quickly with an open light, and perhaps 
quicker, I can assure him that he will not be able to make 
a report of the same. In this respect it appears to me 
the writer attempts a humorous strain, as no fireboss in 
Pennsylvania could be assumed to carry an “open light” 
when making his examination of the mine. 


THe HazarpD IN FIREBOSSING GREATER THAN IN 
OTHER Mitninc Work 


The statement that he does “not regard his [the 
fireboss’| job as being as hazardous as that of a miner, 
machine runner, driver or motorman” cannot be taken 
seriously when one considers that, according to the 
mining law of Pennsylvania, the fireboss must examine 
all working places and falls, roadways and old | gobs 
adjacent to live workings, and must complete his 
examination within 3 hr. prior to the time for the men 
to enter the mine. It should be clear to anyone that, 
working under these conditions and fulfilling these 
requirements, the fireboss has not much time to look 
for dangerous roof and to hesitate when climbing falls 
to examine for gas. It must be remembered, also, that 
should he meet with an accident, no one is present to 
render him assistance, | 

In closing, I would advise the writer. of letter No. 6 
to familiarize himself more fully with the different 
methods and conditions that exist in the various coal- 
mining districts of the United States before offering a 
criticism on the work of one who has been long in the 
harness. R. W. LITTLEHALES. 

Wyano, Penn. <t 
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Steam vs. Compressed-Air Line 


At the colliery where I am employed there is a steam 
line several hundred feet in length, transmitting power 
to no less than five different engines located at various 
distances from the power plant, where 900 hp. is 
generated at a pressure of 125 to 150 lb. gage. 

The steam or transmission line consists of 2,600 ft. 
of 6-in. pipe carrying the steam to a point where the 
first engine is located. At this point the line divides. 
A 4-in. pipe 4,700 ft. long is used to convey steam to a 
slope engine located underground. From the same point 
a branch line carries steam 1,500 ft. through a 5-in. 
pipe to where the line is tapped by a short 214-in. branch 
500 ft. long, which carries steam to the fan. The main 
line then continues for 500 ft., the size of pipe being 
reduced from 5 in. to 4 in. Here is located another 
hoisting engine, and beyond this the line extends through 
a 3-in. pipe 1,100 ft. to a second slope hoist, which is 
also located underground. 

The diagram shows the relative lengths and sizes of the 
pipes and the location of the several engines and fan to 
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which steam is supplied. The question I want to ask 
is, Would not a compressed-air installation give better 
service in this case? The steam pipes are well laid 
and covered; but, in my opinion, it would be better to 
install a large compressor capable of supplying air to 
all the engines mentioned. The main objections to the 
use of steam, in this case, are the great length that 
power must be transmitted and the annoyance caused 
by the steam pipes in the mine entries. I submit this 
proposition in the hope that some of the readers of Coal 
Age will give their experiences under similar circum- 
stances. INSIDE FoREMAN. 
Trevorton, Penn. 


In considering the transmission of power by com- 
pressed air in place of steam, it may be remarked that 
the question is not wholly one of cost of installation. 
The losses experienced in the transmission of power by 
steam, owing to the constant radiation of heat from the 
steam line and the condensation of steam within the 
pipe, in addition to the inconvenience experienced in 
consequence of the alternate expansion and contraction 
of the pipe lines, water-hammer, and the necessity of 
providing for the drainage of the pipes and the trapping 
and removing of the water of condensation, strongly 
recommend the use of compressed air in all long trans- 
mission lines. 

The same engines can be used without alteration, 
except that it may be more economical to employ a lower 


initial pressure in air transmission than that required 
in the use of steam. Compressed air will, however, 
generally require a later cutoff than steam, in the devel- 
opment of the same power. Compressed air evidently 
possesses a great advantage over steam, also, when the 
power is to be used intermittently, since there is not the 
same loss from heat radiation and condensation during 
the intervals of idleness. We shall be glad to have this 
question further discussed by those who have experienced 
the benefit of the change from steam to compressed air 
for long-distance transmission of power. 

The Waynesburg Seam of Coal 


Can you give me any information regarding the 
Waynesburg seam of coal, which overlies the Pittsburgh 
coal 400 ft. below? The seam is 5 ft. in thickness, and 
I would like to inquire in respect to its coking qualities 
and its desirability as a steam coal. Also, kindly state 
if the removal of the coal from the Pittsburgh seam will 
seriously affect the working of the Waynesburg coal. 


- Will the latter coal bring as much on the market as the 


former when sold for steam purposes? 
New Salem, Penn. F. Re. -NIOELY. 





The most that is known of the Waynesburg coal seam 
is to be found in the reports of the Geological Surveys. 
The coal was well spoken of in Garrett County, Maryland, 
where it was sold for local consumption. The Maryland 
Geological Survey says: “It is a persistent formation 
of considerable economic importance”; but since the coal 
is not shipped by railroad, its importance would seem to 
be overestimated in this report. 

It is also known as a nonshipping seam along Pigeon 
and Ten-Mile creeks, in Pennsylvania. The fact that 
coal operators in that locality prefer to sink shafts to 
the gaseous Pittsburgh seam lying 400 ft. below, however, 
does not speak well for the quality of the Waynesburg 
coal. Though generally persistent over large areas, the 
thickness of the seam is very variable, being only 13 in. 
in Lewis and Gilmer Counties in West Virginia, while 
it attains a thickness of 7 or 8 ft. in Greene County, 
in Pennsylvania. In places the coal has a slaty appear- 
ance, and the seam generally has numerous partings of 
shale, slate and clay, which are difficult of separation 
in mining and increase the percentage of ash when the 
coal is burned. 

For the purpose of coking, the Waynesburg coal is a 
poor product, owing to the high percentage of sulphur 
and ash it contains. These constituents also render it 
a poor steam coal. The sulphur in the coal would 
corrode the grate bars, besides forming with the ash 
hard clinkers that would be difficult to remove. 

The extraction of the coal in the Pittsburgh seam, 
400 ft. below, would not affect mining in the Waynes- 
burg seam unfavorably, but the workings in the lower 
seam would rather prove an advantage by the drainage 
thus afforded in the overlying strata. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—If the collar beams on the main entry of a 
mine are 8 in. in diameter, where the width of the entry 
is 10 ft.: (a) What should be the diameter of the collar 
beams in the same mine on the turnouts where the width 
of the entry is 14 ft.? (b) What should be the 
diameter of the collars on the cross-entries, in the same 
mine, where the width of the entry is only 8 ft.? 

Ans.—(a) For round timber, the total load resting on 
the timber varies as the cube of its diameter and 
inversely as the length of span. Hence, the load per 
unit length, or the load corresponding to the roof 
pressure in a mine, varies directly as the cube of the 
diameter of the collar and inversely as the square of 
the length of the span. But the unit load or roof 
pressure being constant or the same for all the entries, 
the cube of the diameter of the collar varies as the 
square of the length of the span. In other words, the 
cube of the diameter ratio is equal to the square of the 
length ratio. Or, calling the required diameter of the 
collar 2, we have for the turnouts 


Ne a\2 AR 
(<) = Gs - or t= 8¥ 1.42 =10 in. 


(b) In like manner, for the cross-entries having a 
width of 8 ft., we have 


a\* ole rere 
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Ques.—(a) Find the approximate m.e.p. in the cylin- 
der of a steam engine that cuts off steam at 5 stroke 
when the boiler pressure, as indicated by the steam gage, 
is 100 lb. per sq.m. (b) If the diameter of the steam 
cylinder is 10 in. and the length of stroke 18 in., what 
is the horsepower developed when the engine is run- 
ning at a speed of 180 r.p.m.? 

Ans.—(a) For sea level, the absolute pressure corre- 
sponding to 100 lb. gage is 100 + 14.7 = 114.7 Ib. 
per sq.in. This must be multiplied by a constant, 0.904, 
corresponding to a 54 cutoff and an assumed back pres- 
sure of 17 lb. per sq.in. deducted from the product, and 
the remainder then multiplied by an empirical factor, 
0.9, according to the formula 
M.e.p. = 0.9 (0.904 K 114.7 —17) = 8 Ib. per sq.in. 

(b) The length of a double stroke corresponding to 
a single revolution of this engine being 2 X 18 = 36 in., 
or 3 ft., the horsepower developed in the cylinder is 
78(0.7854 & 10?)3 & 180 

33,000 

Ques.—(a) What is the weight of coal underlying an 
80-acre tract of land if the thickness of the seam is 
5 ft. 6 in. and its inclination 22 deg., the specific gravity 
of the coal being 1.32? (b) In American practice, 
what would be the estimated tonnage of coal per acre 
that could be mined from this seam ? 








H= = say 100 hp. 


Ans.—(a) There are 43,560 sq.ft. in an acre, and 
taking the weight of water as 62.5 lb. per cu.ft., the 
cosine of 22 deg. being 0.92718, the weight of coal 
underlying this tract is 
80(43,560 X 54)62.5 & 1.32 

0.92718 X 2,000 

(b) The estimated tonnage of coal that can be mined 
from this tract will depend largely on local conditions 
and practice. In some mining districts an extraction 
of 90 per cent, and occasionally 95 per cent., of the 
entire seam is claimed, while in other districts, owing 
to the friable nature of the coal and numerous geological 
and physical conditions, the extraction does not exceed 
75 or 80 per cent. of the seam. However, it is fair 
to estimate on an extraction of 90 per cent. under normal 
working conditions and good management, which gives 
for the estimated tonnage in this case 0.90 & 852,700 
= say 767,400 tons. 

Ques.—In organizing a rescue party after an explosion, 
what steps would you take and what instructions would 
you give? Explain fully. 

Ans.—Act promptly and call for volunteers. Choose 
from them those that are most experienced and familiar 
with the mine. At the same time, give orders for the col- 
lection of the necessary tools, safety lamps and material, 
such as timber, canvas, brattice boards, nails, ete., in 
order that these may be at hand ready for use when re- 
quired. While the volunteers are being equipped and 
organized under an experienced leader, examine the 
ventilating apparatus and observe what is the condition 
of the mine workings as indicated by the air, smoke and 
gases discharged from the mine. 

Now, divide the rescuers into three parties—one con- 
sisting of men equipped with breathing apparatus that 
will enable them to explore the workings ahead of the air, 
another party to form a repair gang and assist in rescue 
work, a third party to supply material that is needed to 
make the repairs necessary to restore ventilation in the 
mine and to assist in other ways to expedite the work. 
Place each of these parties under a competent leader and 
instruct the men to obey the orders given by the one in 
charge of their party. Order that no one except those 
equipped with breathing apparatus shall advance ahead 








= say 852,700 short tons 


of the air current. Instruct the first party to explore the. 


mine entries, keeping some 100 or 200 yd. in advance of 
the second party engaged in making such repairs as may 
be found necessary to conduct the air forward and restore 
the circulation in the section of the mine to be explored. 

In the meantime, messages have been dispatched to 
secure the necessary medical attendance and to make suita- 
ble provision for the care of any survivors of the explo- 
sion. As quickly as survivors are found, they should be 
brought out to fresh air and placed in the care of com- 
petent physicians for treatment. In exploring a mine 
after explosion, use should be made of caged mice or 
birds for the detection of poisonous gases, chiefly carbon 
monoxide. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


From Jan. 1, to June 1, 1916 862 men were killed in the 
industrial establishments of Pennsylvania. As a result, 537 
women were made widows, 1,109 children were orphaned, and 
37 dependent parents were deprived of a bread winner. Of the 
862 men 315 were unmarried. 

Two hundred and ninety of the claims filed as a result of 
fatal injuries received by workmen have been adjusted. The 
total compensation awarded is $742,962.75. 

This sum will be paid in installments during the coming 
years and does not include the cost of medical attendance or 
compensation in non-fatal accidents. 

Since the beginning of the year 875 miners have been 
killed. In almost every case their dependents are entitled to 
and will receive compensation. 

The average award in the 290 cases adjusted was $2,560.90. 
That in the majority of instances the compensation was badly 
needed is made evident by the fact that the average weekly 
wage of the 862 men killed was $14.86, or a total annual pay- 
roll of $666,084.64. 

More than half of the total number of workers killed were 
Americans. The division by nationalities is as follows: 
Americans. 14553 ctalians, 111;° Polish, 92; Slavonians, 65; 
Austrians, 61; Russians, 40; Hungarians, 19; Swedes, 6; 
Greeks, 5; Croatians, 5; Assyrians, 4; Bulgarians, 2; French- 
Canadians, 2; Spaniards, 1. 

The majority of the fatalities occurred in the coal mines. 
The division is: Miners, 375; laborers, 187; iron and steel 
workers, 157; railroad employees, 119; clerks, 7; firemen, 9; 
salesmen, 5; civil engineers, 1; policemen, 1; motormen, 1; 
teachers, 1; carpenters, 1. 

During the first five months of the year the total num- 
ber of compensatable accidents reported to the bureau num- 
bered 26,531. Four thousand compensation agreements have 
been paid in full and 13,000 have been approved. 

In 397 cases there has been a failure to adjust the claims 
in accident cases, and petitions have been filed by the injured 
men asking for. a hearing before a referee. 


A Woman Separated from Her Husband Is not Entitled to 
Compensation 


The State Workmen’s Compensation Board in an opinion 
rendered on June 1, rules that a woman separated from her 
husband cannot claim compensation for his death or injury. 
The decision was rendered in the case of Helen Bryant Boone, 
of Milford, Del., against the Pennsylvania R.R. Co., the hus- 
band having been killed. The referee found that the husband 
had been supporting the wife and child from November, 1913, 
until May, 1914. He was killed last January. The referee 
made an award to the widow and child. 

The board finds that the widow voluntarily withdrew from 
her husband sometime before his death, and reversed the 
referee in his award to the widow, saying “She maintained an 
independent status quite incompatible with that dependency 
contemplated by our act. We hold that under our act the 
widow’s dependency is ona of fact and not of law.” The 
award to the minor child was modified. 

Chairman Mackey has also given an opinion affirming the 
decision of Referee Saylor in the case of John Thomas Keats 
against the Walli Coal Co., in which it was claimed that 
Keats was not entitled to compensation because he had been 
dismissed from employment. The man alleges that he under- 
stood he was to return to work and was hurt when he re- 
sumed his labor. 

The Board has also sustained the award of the referee in 
the case of Francis Polukiewicz, widow of a miner, and de- 
cides that an employee who dies of disease caused by in- 
juries sustained while at work, within the meaning of the 
act, is entitled to the benefits of the compensation law. The 
victim in this case died of pleurisy shortly after having his 
chest injured by a fall of roof in the mine. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has refunded to its 


employees the tax paid by them on coal. used for household. 


purposes since the imposition of the tax law on June 1, 1913, 
and which was later declared illegal. 
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After long and faithful service in the mines of A. Pardee 
& Co., in fact, after being employed since 1839, the mine mule 
is being banished from the Cranberry and Crystal Ridge 
collieries. These are being put in shape to use locomotives 
and power from Harwood. 

J. S. Wentz & Co., owner of Hazle Brook and Upper 
Lehigh collieries in this district, has voluntarily increased 
the wages of all clerks, foremen, surveyors, and such other 
employees as do not come under the wage agreement signed 
with the organized men. The basis of increase is the same as 
that granted to the miners. 


Wilkes-Barre—Although no public announcement has yet 
been made, and while no official denial is made in regard to 
the matter, it is stated that the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. contemplates instituting a system of pensions for its old 
employees. The amount of the pensions it is believed will 
represent a certain percentage of the wages which the bene- 
ficiaries received during the last several years of their service. 
The pensioning of old employees of mining companies in the 
anthracite region is a new undertaking, and as far as can be 
learned the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. is the first firm 
to institute it. 


Parsons—A. section of the East End boulevard extending 
for more than 150 ft. along the road and stretching far back 
along the sides caved in on May 30, and throughout the night 
there was danger of automobilists driving their cars into the 
cave, which was almost 100 ft. deep. Rotting of pillars in 
the old Delaware & Hudson Co. workings in that vicinity is 
believed to have been the cause of the cave which will re- 
quire much time to fill. A steam shovel in use by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. in stripping operations was swallowed in 
the cave. 

Yorktown—A new auto truck has been put into commission 
for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. It is to be used for the trans- 
portation of employees at various points in the division. The 
experiments conducted during the past few months with an 
auto truck disclosed the practicability of this form of trans- 
portation. 


Luzerne—As the result of a mine cave in the Haddock 
workings of the Haddock Coal Mining Co., a 30-in. water main 
burst on May 31, flooding cellars in the town and cutting off 
the supply of water to the residents of the borough. A large 
force of men from the mining company and the water com- 
pany repaired the damage during the night. 


Pittston—Ten residences on Norman St., Pittston Town- 
ship, were affected recently by extensive surface subsidence 
which occurred over the workings of the Butler colliery, Hill- 
side Coal and Iron Co. A squeeze in the surface vein is said 
to have been the cause. The subsidence was general and the 
settling so even that the damage was confined to cracks in 
plaster and foundations and walls being thrown out of plumb. 
Fissures appeared under the tracks of the D. & H. R.R. 


Bituminous 


Barry—The Cambridge Coal Co.’s colliery which has been 
idle for three weeks undergoing repairs, resumed full oper- 
ation on June 5 giving employment to several hundred men 
and boys. 

Punxsutawney—After having been closed down because of 
labor troubles for several weeks, the Lucerne mines of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. resumed oper- 
ations during the week of June 1. More than 2,000 miners 
returned to work. 


Seward—The Robindale mine of the Conemaugh Smokeless 
Coal Co. resumed operations on June 1, after having been 
closed down for the past two months. This is the mine in 
which an explosion occurred on Mar. 30, when 8 men lost 
their lives. More than 100 men were at work. The mine has 
been much improved and is being illuminated with electricity. 
The men use only locked safety lamps. 


Osceola Mills—The power plant of the Weston mines of the 
Moshannon Coal Mining Co., was destroyed by dynamite on 
May 30, entailing a loss of over $12,000. One thousand dollars 
reward is offered for the arrest and conviction of the guilty 
parties. 

Uniontown=—Injuries: fromm the kick: of- a: mute; which. re- 
sulted in the death of John Leshefkey last fall, is the basis 
of a suit against Leshefkey’s employer for $20,000 brought by 
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his 16-year old widow, Mrs. Maude Leshefkey. This man was 
employed as a miner, 
of driver. The widow alleges that he was furnished with 
a wild and vicious mule, which kicked him in the stomach, 


resulting in his death. 


Heilwood—Two men were killed by a runaway trip at 
the plant of the Penn Mary Coal Co. recently. These men, 
together with two others, were riding in an empty car which 
a locomotive was pushing over a slope. As the crest was 
passed, the car in which they were riding became detached 
from the rest of the trip and ran away. The two men jumped 
from the car and were killed; the other two remained in 
the car and were uninjured. 


Windber—The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. is making 
extensive improvements on the tipple at Eureka Mine No. 40. 


Wyano—The Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. suffered a 
loss of between $5,000 and $6,000 on June 4 about 5 p.m., 
when the mine foremen offices of mines Nos. 1 and 2, the 
lamp house and first-aid room, together with 100 Wolf safety 
lamps, and about 550 Edison electric lamps were consumed 
by fire. The origin of this fire is assumed to have been 
crossed electric wires. The record books and first-aid equip- 
ment were saved. 


Somerset—Operation at mine No. 115 of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., about five miles southeast of Somerset, came to an 
end recently. Falls inside the mine caused a heavy squeeze 
on the stumps, and everything settled down to about 2% ft. 
Further operations were consequently impossible. 


Ridgway—After having been on strike for two weeks, the 
900 coal miners employed by the Northwestern Mining and 
Exchange Co. at Dagus mines, recently resumed work, the 
difficulties having been adjusted. 


Connellsville—The coke output of the Connellsville dis- 
trict recently amounted to 437,000 tons per week against 
434,000 tons during the previous week. Merchant operators 
shipped approximately 30,000 tons of coal during the same 
time, coal and coke shipments from the region totalling 617,- 
000 tons. 


Patton—A mine rescue car of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
in charge of J. B. Berry, is now located at Patton. After 
June 17 this car will be stationed at St. Benedict, while 
two weeks later it will be sent to Barnesboro, 


Charleroi—Manufacturers throughout- the Monongahela 
Valley are fearing a coal famine, as there already exists a 
need of fuel. Their apprehension is due to the coal strikes 
because of dissatisfaction over the wage scale. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis—The Davis Coal and Coke Co. is now operating its 
new mine No. 29. The first load of coal was moved over the 
connecting road several days ago, and the mine is turning 
out a good tonnage. The operators claim quite a record in 
having located, graded tracks, and built a tipple, as well as 
1% miles of tramroad in 31 days. It is expected that an- 
other mine will be opened soon, bringing the daily output 
of both operations up to approximately 1,500 tons per day 
by Sept. 1. A third mine may be opened later. 


Charleston—The Logan Mining Co. has contracted with 
the Diamond Construction Co. for the erection of ten dwelling 
houses at Earling, for five at Mona, and expects to contract 
for 20 additional houses at Rossmore. 


Kimball—Four men were killed recently in an explosion 
in the mine of the Houston Collieries Co. between Vivian 
and Kimball. All the victims were miners, two being Span- 
iards, and two negroes. About 100 men were at work in the 
mine at the time of the accident, but all escaped without 
injury, except the four who were killed. The explosion was 
said to have been entirely local, and no serious damage was 
done to the mine. Less than two hours after it occurred, the 
débris was cleared away and an investigation into the cause 
of the accident had been begun. 


Logan—The Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. is at work on plans 
for reducing grades on the Guyan Valley division, and it is 
said that it will double track as far as Barboursville. The 
capacity of this division is inadequate to handle the coal ton- 
nage which it receives. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Business in the coal circles of the Birming- 
ham district has taken on new life. Negotiations have just 
been closed that call for delivery within the next two years Of 
about 3,250,000 tons of coal from this district. Most of the 
coal is to be taken by the railroads. The Tennessee Coal and 
Tron Co. will deliver to Pensacola 20,000 tons for the Govern- 
ment and the De Bardeleben Co. has also received a handsome 
order from the Government. Thirteen hundred sacks of coke 
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manufactured at New Castle, Ala., is being rushed to New 
Orleans bound for Chile. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga—The Durham Coal and Iron Co.’s tipple and 
washery atthe Soddy coal mines near Chattanooga was de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin recently. The loss is esti- 
mated at $100,000, partially covered by insurance. Five hun- 
dred miners will be out of regular work for several days. 
Destruction of the washery included an electric-light plant 
which served the town. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Thirty-three applicants recently took exami- 
nations before the state board here for certificates as mine 
foremen. 


Nelson—A case of violence attributed to the western Ken- 
tucky labor situation occurred here when the commissary of 
the Nelson Creek Coal Co. was shattered by dynamiting on 
the morning of May 31. Sam Maple, clerk in the store, which 
also contained the post office, was asleep in the building but 
was not injured. This was one of the mining companies 
whose employees struck and as a consequence the commissary 
was closed and the former employees refused credit. Rob- 
ert Pollock, president of the union, immediately put blood- 
hounds on the trail of the culprit, whose action he states is in 
violation of the purposes of the union. He presumes that 
it was an individual effort to damage the company and does 
not believe that the explosive was placed by union miners. 


Central City—Thirteen mines, employing more than 1,000 
of the 5,200 men recently locked out by the western Kentucky 
coal operators are reported running at full capacity. These 
mines are the Central City, Advance and Woodson mines in 
Muhlenberg County; De Koven, Uniontown, Waverly, Bas- 
kett, two Morganfield, two Henderson and two Island Station 
mines. 


Hazard—The 15th plant in the Hazard coal-mining field 
has been started on Buckeye Creek, near Hamdin, by the 
Kenmont Coal Co., composed of C. A. Case and L. K. Brown, 
of Zanesville, Ohio; Lee Miller, of Toledo, Ohio, and W. E. 
Davis and H. E. Bullock, of Hazard. J. B. Allen is in charge 
of the work of installation. 


OHIO 


Congo—Mine No. 302 of the Continental Coal Co., near this 
place, has been placed in operation again after an idleness 
of nearly a year. The mine was formerly owned and oper- 
ated by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. About 400 men will be 
employed. 


MeArthur—Miners employed at Mine No. 11 of the Su- 
perior Colliery Co., one of the largest mines in Jackson 
struck recently to enforce their demand for an ad- 
vance in pay for handling machine cuttings. The com- 
pany has announced that unless the trouble is settled shortly 
it will abandon the mine. 


Martins Ferry—HEight holidays and all Sundays are rec- 
ognized as legal holidays for the miners of eastern Ohio. 
The holidays are New Years, Washington’s Birthday, Apr. 1, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The eight-hour day is construed as meaning eight 
hours of actual work in the mine. 


MNopedale—The Hopedale Coal Co. has started stripping 
coal with a Model 300 Marion steam shovel, on the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal R.R. H. B. Salkeld is secretary-treas- 
urer and manager of the company, with offices in the Henry 
W. Oliver Bldg., of Pittsburgh, Penn. 


INDIANA 


Oakland City—The Ayrshire Coal Co. is making prepara-~ 
tions to abandon Ayreshire mine No. 5, one of the largest 
mines in the Ayreshire group. The firm will reopen mine 
No. 4 and start work on a new mine, to be known as No. 8. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—The following men have passed. examinations 
for mine managers of the first class before the State Board of 
Mine Examiners: Frank J. Esper, Riverton; Barney Murphy, 
Pana; George Eadie, Nokomis; Thomas R. Davis, Kewanee; 
Alexander Gray, Staunton; John Lobenot, Collinsville; Henry 
Graber, Mapleton; Emanuel Hickman, Belleville; Robert 
Baster, Canton; J. R. Priett, Clifford; Clinton Richardson, 
Virden, John Senger, Springfield; Joseph Blank, Peoria; Sam- 
uel Deacon, Eldorado; Patrick Hoban, Springfield, Patrick 
Flood, Spring Valley; Robert A. Frew, Gillespie. 


Belleville—The case against Clint Ogles, charged with set- 
ting fire to the fanhouse of a mine at Marissa, Ill, with in- 
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tent to burn it, was taken from the jury by Circuit Judge 
Crow at the end of the state’s case. The Judge stated that 
the evidence indicated that Ogles had actually burned the 
building, instead of merely setting fire to it with intent to 
burn it, as the indictment charged. Judge Crow held that 
the indictment should have been drawn under the arson sec- 
tion of the criminal code. 


Spaulding—Sinking of the earth over the Spaulding mine is 
causing anxiety among residents here for the safety of their 
homes and has caused the Illinois Central R.R. to reduce the 
speed of all trains to five miles per hour in passing through 
Spaulding. There is a depression 50 ft. across and 5 ft. deep 
surrounding the old shaft of the mine. The depressed area 
is near the railroad tracks. Rumblings in the interior of 
the mine indicate displacement of heavy masses of coal and 
dirt, The mine is not being operated. 


Kineaid—The Peabody Coal Syndicate has been obtaining 
options along the Midland R.R. between here and Taylorville 
with a view to the erection of a plant for the manufacture 
of mine powder. Representatives of the company have been 
securing the consent of property owners adjoining the pro- 
posed factory site. The site is just north of Calloway’s cross- 
ing and abuts on the railroad. The factory building will be 
half a mile from the railroad and an equal distance from any 
wagon road. It is expected that an industrial village will 
spring up around the plant, as a large number of hands 
will be employed. The location is only a short distance from 
the company’s big power plant. 


Shiloh—With his left arm wedged between the cage and 
the wall of the shaft of the Shiloh mine of the Southern Coal, 
Coke and Mining Co., James Mooney was suspended three 
hours some days ago while carpenters, after building a 
scaffold, loosened bolts and cut away timbers to release him. 
Mooney had pushed a pit car on the cage and was placing 
the latch bar when the cage was hoisted. His arm caught 
between the cage and the wall and he was drawn up 20 ft., 
when the cage jammed and stopped. He was held with head 
and shoulders against the bottom of the cage and his legs 
dangling. When released it was found that no bones had 
been broken. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—The Ray Coal Co. has abandoned mining oper- 
ations. It was impossible to pay the scale of wages for min- 
ers and make a profit, according to President Thomas A. Ray. 
The company has leased an entire block in this city and will 
erect a coal yard. 
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M. F. Peltier, of Chicago, has resigned his position as 
chief engineer of the Peabody Coal Co. on account of poor 
health. 


Angus W. Louther has been appointed district superin- 
tendent of Consolidation Mines Nos. 118 and 119, Pennsylvania 
Division.. Mr. Louther’s address will be Jenner, Penn. 


S. E. Miller has been appointed real estate agent of all 
the property of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., suc- 
ceeding John C. Losier resigned. Mr. Miller’s headquarters 
will be at Mauch Chunk. 


Charles J. Groff, recently accepted a position with the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. as assistant to the General Superin- 
tendent, William Auman, who has charge of several col- 
lieries at Shamokin and Mt. Carmel, Penn. 


P. C. Royee, who was an erecting engineer for the Marion 
Steam Shovel Co. for a number of years has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of the stripping operation of the Piney 
Fork Coal Co. in Jefferson County, Ohio. 


; Charles Whetzel, who has been employed at Boswell, Penn., 
by the United and Merchant Coal companies, since 1903, 
has accepted employment with the United Coal Co. at Jerome, 
and has already entered upon his new duties. 


R. G. Harris recently became attached to the selling force 
of W. H. Bradford & Co. coal operators, with main offices in 
the Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Penn. Mr. 
Harris for many years was connected with Cortright & Co. 


E. B. Thomas, it is reported in financial circles, may 
soon retire from the presidency of the Lehigh Valley R.R., and 
be succeeded by a younger man. Mr. Thomas is past 70 years 
of age, the limit at which the officers and employees of some 
roads are required to retire. 


Frank Farrington, president of the United Mine Workers of 
Illinois, announces that from r@ports he has received from 
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all over the state he is convinced that summer conditions in 
the mining industry will be better than usual, after the over- 
supply of coal has been used up. 


John Conway and James Hodgert, superintendent and in- 
side foreman, respectively, at the Dark Water colliery of 
Thorne & Meal near Pottsville, have resigned. Both men have 
been in the employ of the company for many years and now 
desire to retire from active service. 


G. M. Shoemaker, .manager of the coal department of 
the La Follette Coal and Iron Co., of La Follette, Tenn., re- 
cently returned from Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., 
where he inspected a large shipment of his company’s “Rex” 
coal. This fuel has proven itself to be an excellent coal for 
Lake trade. 


H. J. MeQuade, of New York City, who has served for 
some time as the secretary-treasurer of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., has resigned that position. The vacancy has been 
filled by the election of F. H. Sullivan, who will also be 
in charge of the purchasing department of the company, with 
offices in New York. 


E. R. Pettebone, of Dorranceton, Penn., superintendent of 
the Delaware & Hudson coal department, has been relieved of 
that position and will become consulting mining engineer for 
the same company. Cadwallader Evans, Jr., who has been 
assistant to the superintendent becomes superintendent to 
succeed Mr. Pettebone. 


John H. Fulford, who has been superintendent of the 
Northwestern Mining and Exchange Co.’s operations in west- 
ern Pennsylvania since the death of the late Joseph Bailey 
eight years ago, recently tendered his resignation and re- 
tired from the active head of the company in that district. 
He has been succeeded by C. H. Richardson. 


J. W. Peck, manager of the Wichita branch of the Western 
Newspaper Union, has resigned his position to go to Denver, 
Colo., where he will take up work as general manager of 
the American Coal Refining Co. Mr. Peck has been with the 
Western Newspaper Union since 1909. He is much interested 
in the refining company, being a large stockholder. 


Prof. C. J. Norwood, a state mine inspector and dean of the 
College of Mines and Metallurgy at Lexington, Ky., has been 
appointed superintendent of the minerals and forestry de- 
partments of the Kentucky State Fair at Louisville. He has 
asked that all who are eligible as exhibitors codédperate with 
him to make the list of exhibitions as extensive as possible. 


James Goldsworthy, of Audenried, Penn., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Sugar Notch, Maxwell, and 
Wanamie collieries of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
with offices at Wilkes-Barre. Mr. Goldsworthy was formerly 
inside superintendent of the Honey Brook division of the 
above firm in which position he is now succeeded by Daniel 
Sube, foreman at Honey Brook. 


V. R. Delamater recently became fuel engineer in charge 
of coal washing for the Pennsylvania Steel Co., with main 
offices at Steelton, Penn. Mr. Delamater will not only have 
charge of the coal washing, but will have supervision of the 
coal stock including coking, bituminous, gas, slack and an- 
thracite coal, coke breeze and the disposition of these prod- 
ucts in the various departments, the sampling of coal, the 
deliveries of gas, tar, coke and coke breeze and miscellaneous 
matters between the various operating departments, and the 
Semet-Solvay Co. 
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TLC CULL? 


C. Herbert Sternberger, prominently identified with the 
coal interests of :Ohio, particularly with those of Jackson 
County, where he was born and entered the coal-mining 
business with his father and brothers, died recently at his 
home on Robinwood Ave., Toledo, after a three-months’ illness. 
He was aged 51 years and had been a resident of Toledo for 
13 years. He was a recognized factor in the coal trade in 
Toledo, as well as in Jackson County. 


Charles Edward Borden, who was well known to the coal 
trade of New York and vicinity, died at his home in Summit, 
N. J., on May $0, after several months illness. He was 37 
years old and is survived by a brother and sister. “Ed.,” as 
he was affectionately known, entered the coal business under 
the late Daniel F. Connor, in the office of Whitney & Kem- 
merer. During the last few years he had been connected 
with Percy Heilner & Son and later with Pattison & Bowns. 
The funeral which was held on Friday, June 2, was attended 
by many coal men. 
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New York, N. Y.—The Goldschmidt-Thermit Co. recently 
announced the removal of its general offices to the Equitable 
Bldg., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Since the retail price of anthracite 
has been increased by local dealers, manufacturers of byprod- 
uct coke have become particularly active in this market, and 
are using aggressive methods to popularize their product. 


Greensburg, Penn.—For his services during the last two 
weeks of May, Mike Klingo, a miner employed at Jamison 
No. 2 mine received $102.60. James Amich, another miner 
employed at the same plant, received $92 for his two weeks’ 
work. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Manufacturers of house-heating ap- 
paratus report receiving numerous inquiries from household- 
ers considering the advisability of changing the grates in 
their furnaces to accommodate the smaller sizes of anthracite 
in view of the recent increase in prices. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Over 150 members of the Coal Club of 
Philadelphia took part in the outdoor celebration of the 
organization at Mohican Park, on the Delaware River. Vari- 
ous sports were indulged in, including a baseball game, and 
the festivities were brought to a close with a shad dinner. 


Columbus, Ohio—The George M. Jones Coal Co., of Toledo, 
is preparing to open a sales office in Columbus, which will be 
under the charge of Fred Watson. Since the George M. Jones 
interests have taken over the Continental Coal Co.’s property 
and the output is increased the need for a Columbus Sales 
office was apparent. 





Columbus, Ohio—The announcement is made by the offi- 
cials of the Maynard Coal Co., of Columbus, that the new 
modern steel tipple on the company’s property at Hazard, 
Ky., operated under the name of the Daniel Boone Coal Co. 
has been completed. The tipple connects two mountain slopes 


and permits of loading from both sides. 


North Fork, W. Va.—A government inspector accompan- 
ied by William Beals, Eastern sales agent of the Crozer- 
Pocahontas Co., was recently in this field making preparations 
to ship 100 carloads of Pocahontas coal by rail to the Pacific 
Coast for use of the United States Government. This coal 
was purchased through the Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 


Scranton, Penn.—A new wage scale for driver bosses, fire- 
bosses, foremen and assistant foremen has been advanced by 
officials of the Delaware & Hudson Co. Becoming effective 
June 1, the monthly pay for these employees will be as 
follows: Foreman, $125 to $150; assistant foremen, $95 to 
$115; firebosses, $90 to $105; driver bosses, $80 to $95. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Eastern fuel men are inspecting the 
mines of a number of companies in Emery and Carbon Coun- 
ties with a view to purchasing the properties which are in 
the control of firms now operating in Salt Lake. For some 
time it has been reported that Eastern capitalists have been 
figuring on taking over the controlling interest in a number 
of mines in the Utah coal section. 


New York, N. Y.—A. H. Smith, president of the New York 
Central Lines and chairman of the executive committee of 
the Eastern Freight Accumulation Conference, has announced 
that the organization will discontinue its work and be dis- 
solved. This step is taken because of the material improve- 
ment in the freight situation, as affecting the Eastern rail- 
roads, which it was established to regulate and observe as 
regards the question of embargoes. 


Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky operators have been much 
interested in the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordering revision of freight rates on bituminous coal 
from Mines in Kentucky, Illinois and Alabama to points in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Louisiana, effective Aug. 
1. The result, which lowers rates from Alabama and in- 
creases rates from the other states to the same points, will 
be, it is declared, to place the three states on a competitive 
basis. 


St. Louis, Mo.—E. J. Wallace, St. Louis agent of the Chi- 
cago-Carterville Coal Co., has filed suit in the Circuit Court 
against the Hooven-Owens-Rentchler Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, 
for $14,767, alleging breach of contract. Mr. Wallace was 
formerly St. Louis agent for the Dealers’ Fuel Co., of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He gave up that connection to act as the agent 
of the Hooven-Owens-Rentchler Co. at Cleveland, Ohio, under 
a contract guaranteeing him $10,000 a year. The breach of 
contract alleged is failure of the company to supply him with 
goods. 
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Boston, Mass.—The New England Coal and Coke Co. has 
chartered its steamer ‘‘Melrose”’ to the United States & Brazil 
Steamship Co. for one trip to the River Platte with general 
cargo. The rate received by the owners for this trip is said 
to be $92,000 per month, the same rate which the United 
States & Brazil Steamship Co. paid for a similar voyage of 
the steamer “Newton,” also owned by the New England Coal 
and Coke Co. The ‘Melrose’ will be out of the coal trade 
about three months. 


Cincinnati, Ohic—In the suit of the Marmet Coal and Min- 
ing Co. against the dredge “Northern No. 2,” owned by the 
Fieger-Austin Dredging Co., of Pittsburgh, growing out of 
a collision between the dredge and the coal company’s loaded 
coal barges in September, 1914, the United States District 
Court has held that both parties were at fault and that 
damages and costs should be equally apportioned between 
them. The Marmet company sued for damages of $2,800, 
while the dredging company made a counterclaim of $5,500. 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied a rehearing to the railroad companies in the 
matter of reduced rates ordered by the commission on ship- 
ments of anthracite coal from the Wyoming, Schuylkill and 
Lehigh regions to tidewater points in northern New Jersey. 
These rates became effective in the forepart of last April, and 
made a considerable reduction in the prepared size and pea 
coal rates, although the steam sizes were slightly increased: 
It is now expected that the commission will soon dispose of 
the question of new rates which it ordered about the same 
time for tidewater shipments at Philadelphia, but which have 
not as yet become effective. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Luxurious fittings and fine tapestries 
and upholstery on the new Mexican steamship “Coahuila,” 
intended to attract select passenger travel, did not prevent 
her owners from placing the vessel in the coal trade between 
Fhiladelphia and Cuba, to reap the advantages of the present 
high freight rates. In command of Captain Hormaza, this 
vessel cleared Philadelphia on June 3 on her maiden voyage 
for Cienfuegos, Cuba, with a cargo of coal and coke. It is 
said that vessels of the ‘“‘Coahuila’s” type are the finest craft 
ever built for the Mexican trade. They are 817 ft.. long, 45 ft. 
beam and 22.8 ft. deep, and were intended to carry passengers 
between New York and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Central Ohio Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, which has a membership of ten companies, and six indi- 
vidual operators, has filed with the Ohio Publie Utilities Com- 
mission intervening petitions in the case in which the Pittsburg 
Vein Operators’ Association and the Cambria Mining Co. are 
asking for lower coal rates in eastern Ohio. The companies 
intervening take the ground that if the rates in the territory 
embraced by the Pittsburgh Vein Association are lowered, 
the rates in their territory should be lowered proportionately. 
They admit that their rates are 5 to 26c. lower than those 
prevailing in Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison Counties, but 
assert that they are entitled to a lower rate on account of 
existing conditions, including more expensive mining condi- 
tions, inferior coal and a limited market. 


Seranton, Penn.—Over $100,000,000 worth of property is 
involved in the 31 appeals filed by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Co.’s coal department to the assessment and 
valuation of coal lands made by the board of county aSsessors 
for this year. The appeals were filed by Ex-Judge B. R. Jones 
and D. R. Reese and cover all the coal property of the rail- 
road company located in Luzerne County. The appeals set 
forth that the valuation placed on the coal property is exces- 
sive and much greater than it would command at public sale, 
that it is grossly excessive as compared with the valuation 
placed on other property in the county and the quantities 
assessed are greater than the actual amount of mineable coal; 
further, that the method of assessment is illegal through the 
applying of a blanket rate for the coal values instead of 
assessing each individual tract separately. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Hocking Valley Railway Co. has 
withdrawn its new coal-rate schedule, filed with the Ohio 
Utilities Commission several weeks ago, increasing the rate 
from the Nelsonville assembling yards to Toledo from 85ec, to 
$1. This was the second attempt on the part of the railroad 
company to increase the rate for lake shipments. The first 
schedule was withdrawn before any evidence upholding the 
reasonableness of the new rate was filed and the second 
schedule had the same fate. Just before the time limit for 
presenting evidence expired the new schedule was withdrawn. 
In the meantime the Ohio Utilities Commission is considering 
the evidence in the long-drawn-out freight rate case started 
by the miners’ organization and later taken up by the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co. All of the evidence has been adduced and a 
decision is expected soon. The action seeks to still further 
reduce the rates on coal shipments in, Ohio. 
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General Review 


Anthracite market steady. Pittsburgh district labor dif- 
ficulties cause a sharp flurry in seaboard market. Demand 
continues persistent. Middle Western mine operations heav- 
ily restricted but prices steady. 


Anthracite—The current market is somewhat steadier than 
is usually the case at this season, due to the curtailed pro- 
duction as a result of petty labor disturbances throughout 
the mining regions. There are sufficient orders to absorb the 
output at the moment, but buyers of storage coal generally 
expect to be able to fill their requirements at the current 
figures any time during the next 60 to 90 days, and are show- 
ing a disposition to hold off in hopes of a possible break in 
the meantime. Pea coal and No. 1 buckwheat seem particu- 
larly liable to attack by the price cutters. Operators are 
making active efforts to close contracts, while consumers 
are inclined to hold off, particularly the large buyers, a 
number of whom are entering into negotiations with bitu- 
minous interests, with a view to changing their fuel. The 
market at down East points is firm and steady, and it will 
necessitate an appreciably heavier movement in that direc- 
tion to seriously affect the situation. Evidence of the de- 
layed movement of anthracite is seen in the heavy decline in 
Lake shipments as compared with last year. 


Bituminous—The Pittsburgh labor difficulties have caused 
a distinct flurry, some of the large steel interests having 
now bought up the output of a number of mines shipping 
the seaboard market. Substantial increases in spot prices 
on the grades affected has been the result, while it is ex- 
pected that other varieties will act in sympathy with these, 
should the trouble be long continued. In addition to this the 
shortage of labor seems to become more pronounced as the 
season advances and there are no indications of any relief 
in this direction. However there is considerable accumula- 
tion at some of the Seaboard ports, although it is a sig- 
nificant fact that weekly shipments from Hampton Roads 
continue very close to the record figures. A slight reaction 
in ocean freights has occurred which has been very grati- 
fying to shippers, but rates are still too high to make a 
free movement possible, and shipments are held down rigidly 
to exact requirements, 


Lake Trade—The tension which has characterized the 
Pittsburgh district market was materially relieved the early 
part of the current week when tentative arrangements were 
concluded for resuming operations in at least a portion of 
the mines and it was announced that the national officials of 
the miners’ union would convene on Monday and make a de- 
termined effort to effect a permanent settlement for the whole 
district. Previous to this the market was very sensitive to 
the varying aspects of the labor outlook, though the pos- 
sibility of a runaway market was no longer a consideration, 
due to an apparently unlimited supply of West Virginia coal. 
The spot market is now practically at a standstill, pending 
further developments, and the movement is confined entirely 
to contracts. Demand from all sources including general 
manufacturing, Lake and railroad coal, continues steady, with 
prices well maintained. 


Middlewest—The market is quiet particularly as regards 
domestic grades, but prices are well sustained. Operations 
are heavily restricted and are being held very close to 
consumptive requirements so that the amount of consign- 
ment coal standing unsold is relatively small. This codpera- 
tion among the leading interests to restrict the surplus 
coal on the market down to a minimum is meeting with un- 
expectedly gratifying results. Only a few producers, in- 
cluding a number of the codperative mines, which are usually 
forced to work under any conditions, are accepting business 
at the current figures ruling in the spot market. In the 
meantime, the future outlook continues as promising as ever. 
An active demand for threshing coal has set in while reports 
from the Northwest all tend to indicate an active business 
from that direction for the Middlewestern coals. 


A Year Ago—The anthracite tonnage suffers a sharp de- 
cline and prices are weak. Bituminous exports are approxi- 
mately double but situation still unsatisfactory. Outlook more 
encouraging but hesitating over the crisis in diplomatic 
circles. 
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Business Opinions 


Iron Age—The tendency of prices for early delivery to 
approach those for forward delivery is more marked in the 
heavier finished lines—particularly in bars and _ structural 
shapes and to a less degree in plates. In that feature of the 
market close observers are confirmed in the judgment re- 
cently passed that in prices the crest of the wave has been 
seen. Taking’ pig iron as the measure, May was a month 
of high-rate production, the total being 3,351,073 tons, or 108,- 
099 tons a day, against 3,227,768 tons in April, or 107,592 tons 
a day, and 107,667 tons a day in March, the previous high 
rate. With 321 furnaces in blast June 1 the capacity active 
was 108,386 tons a day against 109,072 tons a day for 322) 
furnaces at the begining of May. 


Building Operations—Permits taken out for new building 
during May reflect a large increase in projected construction 
not only over last year, but as compared with both 1914 and 
1918, the total according to the statement prepared by Dun’s 
Review, which includes returns from the building depart- 
ments of 73 leading cities, calling for the expenditure of $87,- 
852,814, as against $69,974,342, an increase over the same 
month last year of no less than 32.7 per cent. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Although there is 
every indication of a boom market in Boston, the trade is in 
general awaiting definite information from London as to 
how long the embargo on merino wools from Australia is 
liable to continue. Dealers are also interested in the po- 
litical situation in this country. Representatives of Boston 
wool houses, when the embargo was declared, at once paid 
the Western wool growers their prices, and Boston dealers in 
turn advanced their prices. The worsted mills are hard pressed 
for material, they are consuming wool so fast, but the woolen 
mills have more supplies on hand and available in the mar- 
Ket. 


Dun—Augmented activity characterizes mercantile oper- 
ations as the weather improves, retail trade reflecting en- 
largement in nearly all sections and branches. Evidences of 
restricted distribution because of the high costs are com- 
paratively rare, while in many instances the strengthened 
financial position of consumers is indicated by the pronounced 
preference for the better grades of merchandise. Except in 
respect to the shortage and unrest of labor, manufacturing 
conditions could hardly be better and relatively little sus- 
pension of work in the leading industries is anticipated this 
summer. Commercial failures this week in the United States, 
are 292 against 314 last week, 348 the preceding week and 
348 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Feverish buying has subsided, but in its place 
has come a steady, more orderly and yet very large volume of 
business, and the virtual arrival of the between-seasons pe- 
riod sees trade as well as industry moving along at a rate 
far above the seasonal, normal. Neither the reduced do- 
mestic buying of steel nor the weakness in southern pig iron, 
old materials and such metals as copper, spelter, lead, tin and 
antimony loom large in an otherwise strong situation. Opti- 
mism, though tempered by high prices, is not one whit less 
marked than it was at the height of the boom, the plain 
fact being that the country is sold up and therefore can af- 
ford to sit back for a breathing spell. 


Dry Goods Economist—The indications are that retailers 
will endeavor to prolong the current season as much as pos- 
sible. Most stores now have on hand liberal stocks of 
spring and summer merchandise, and amid present market 
conditions it is desirable, and still feasible, to push out large 
quantities of such goods at a reasonable profit. In most in- 
stances, goods which were purchased three months ago could 
be replaced today only at higher figures. Moreover, both the 
raw material and the labor situation indicate the maintenance, 
if not the enhancement, of present values. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods shows an increase over the corresponding period of 
a year ago. Road sales for immediate delivery show good 
gains over last year. Buyers have attended the market in 
much larger numbers. Collections show an improvement 
over the corresponding week last year. Prices on domestic 
cotton goods are strong. 
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BOSTON 
Coastwise movement closely confined to contracts and a 
very light demand for spot coal. Georges Creek in better 
supply and Pennsylvania grades continue easy. Anthracite 
trade in good shape. 
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Bituminous—So far as the demand for spot coal is con- 
cerned Pocahontas and New River are settling down into a 
normal summer market. Accumulations are still large at 
the Hampton Roads piers, and practically the only movement 
coastwise is in season contracts. The coal factors are not 
shipping more than they are under obligation to unless the 
buyer furnishes the bottoms. F.o.b. prices are the same as a 
week ago but the volume of business is still curtailed by 
the high range of marine freights. The prospect for a better 
supply of water transportation is not very bright at this 
writing. Except for the fact that so large a proportion of 
New England business for 1916-17 was closed last October 
before rates had materially advanced these would be very 
interesting times for coal shippers. As it is, there is a good 
deal of apprehension over possible conditions next fall. 

Meanwhile, the trade inland from the various distributing 
points is dull and lifeless. Cargoes on what should be a 
reasonable basis, water freights considered, go hard at this 
end and buyers take coal on present prices very sparingly. 
A few large consumers are making it a point to keep their 
stocks larger than usual for the season, but it is difficult get- 
ting forward anything in excess of contract stipulations. 

Georges Creek supply has somewhat improved. On the 
part of shippers there are fewer purchases of Hampton Roads 
coal to substitute on contracts and the movement of fleet 
units is better. There is a fair volume of this grade avail- 
able at Philadelphia and New York loading piers, but so far 
this has been closely confined to requisitions on contract. 

The market for Pennsylvania grades is generally quiet. 
Most shippers are now reconciled to a range of prices some- 
what lower than anticipated. The uncertainties incident to 
Tidewater loading make operators more than commonly in- 
terested in shipments all-rail in order to keep up their output. 

Anthracite—Domestic sizes are all in good request. Prac- 
tically every shipper of any size is well supplied with orders 
not only for June but for July and August as well. The 
volume of hard coal coming to this market by water will 
have to show a very marked increase in order to affect the 
current demand. It is expected in most quarters that there 
will be a good firm demand throughout the summer. More- 
over, the public seems impressed as never before with the 
argument that coal may be scarce later. 

The anthracite situation in this territory is so much in- 
volved with the kind of movement dealers get all-rail and 
the effect of weather on the supply of barges at Tidewater 
that it is hard to predict at this stage whether there will 
be difficulties in getting coal forward next fall and winter. 
Several prominent members of the trade feel that there is 
trouble in store for them. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at points 
designated, is quoted about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields......... , $2.25@2.80 $2.60@3:10" 2.55... %.% $1.00@1.55 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.55@3.00 2.85@3.25 .......... 1.30@1.75 


Geoiges Ureek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 
Pocahontas and New River are $2.70@2.80, f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., and $4.85@5 on cars at Providence 
and Boston. 
NEW YORK 

Anthracite demand slow but prices well maintained. 
Labor troubles curtail production. Bituminous shows no ac- 
tivity. New England shipments heavy. 

Anthracite—That the price of anthracite at Tidewater is 
being generally maintained is attributed largely to the cur- 
tailed production due to the many petty labor disturbances 
in the mining regions. As it is, supplies while sufficient to 
meet all demands, are not over-abundant and prices, except 
in a few isolated cases, are held firm. The only size caus- 
ing any trouble is chestnut and an occasional lot of this has 
sold at from 10 to 15c. off company circular. Concessions of 
10c. are noted on the other prepared coals including pea, but 
they are the exception. 

The steam coal situation remains unsettled. There is no 
large quantity on hand but some cutting of prices is noted. 
Boiler coal is not giving the satisfaction expected and the 
demand is slow. Some lots of buckwheat No. 1 were quoted 
at from 20 to 380c. off circular, according to quality. Several 
large contracts for this grade which are ordinarily closed in 
April are still open. 
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Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at 
the lower ports are as follows: 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken..... $4058? ve here ee! Pen hence $3.50 $3 .40@3.50 

Higg:.casste 5.15 $5.05@5.15 Buck...... 2.75 2.25@2.75 

Stove: . se 5.40 5.30@5.40 Rice....... 2.25 2.20@2.25 

Nut. see 5.45 5.30@5.45 Barley..... (Bares) 1.65@1.75 

Boiler... .. 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—There is no activity in the bituminous mar- 
ket. Buying is quiet and everybody seems to be playing a 
waiting game. There is considerable optimism, however, and 
some shippers look for better business after a few weeks. 
There is a good call from New England coast towns and ship- 
ments are heavy in that direction. 

Production is no where near normal due to labor shortage 
which is becoming more pronounced each day and some op- 
erators also complain of car shortage. These two conditions 
have no doubt kept prices where they are and prevented a 
slump in the market. Contract coals are moving freely but 
the shipper with free coal is having difficulty in placing it. 
Prices for good grades are firm at from $2.65 to $2.75. A 
couple of stray cargoes were reported as having been picked 
up at one of the lower ports early this week at $2.50. 

Current quotations, f.o.b., gross tons, Tidewater for vari- 
ous grades follow: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.80 $3.50@3.80 $3.50@3.80 $1.95@2.25 


Georges Creck Tyson..... 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 
Clearfield: Medium...... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 .......... 1.45@1.55 
South) Horkev-ee oo eee 3.10@3..20....42.6 505 eee 1.55@1.65 
Nanty Glow. ss cssccnacee)  6:d0@3.20. fc een 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 

diu Dita Oe eee 2.90@3.00 2.903.090 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Quemahoning avanit-terdeie bie ee ena 3.00@3.10 38.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 .......... 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.00@1.10 
Fairmontimine-runy sce ae eee eee 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 .80@1.00 
Western, Maryland...) ones 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 1.05@1.15 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite has a fair volume of orders. Rumors of price 
agreements on family coal and talk of a change in sizes 
continues. Boiler size held up. Bituminous prices advance 
on Fairmont grades due to strike. Other quotations sta- 
tionary. 

Anthracite—The shippers have a fair amount of business 
on hand, but there is no rush, and all requisitions can be 
promptly filled. The large retail dealers claim to have many 
orders but are not making the effort of other years to urge 
deliveries. However, the opinion is general that they will 
not be compelled to pay the July and August circular rates 
for coal bought during those months, so they are not stock- 
ing to the capacity of their yards. The retail men have as 
little faith in the shippers being able to hold the full prices 
as the shippers seem to have in each other. A number of 
deals on prepared sizes, protecting special prices until Sep- 
tember, are known to have been consummated and many more 
will likely be made. 

Egg, stove and chestnut are the most active sizes, with 
prices fairly firm, except to a few large buyers, and at least 
one company is actually short of stove. Pea sales are un- 
usually light on account of the large stocks bought during 
February and March, much of which still remains in the 
dealers’ yards. This and No. 1 buckwheat will be the prin- 
cipal sizes attacked by the price cutters in the next two 
months. P 

The large companies are having some difficulty in closing 
up their usual tonnage of broken with the gas companies, 
as with the new contract figure of $3.50 many of the com- 
panies state they are going to use coke. 

With all the cutting in buckwheat coal the favorite figure 
for this size seems to be $1.40 and this figure would close 
most of the doubtful contracts now pending if it were of- 
fered by the larger companies. / 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ments and f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken... os. caer $3.69 $4.75 Buckwheat......... $1.65 $2.55 

Bigg... eee 8.85, 4.95 16@4 2. ecpcnseuee ee 1200 iene 

STOWE: .......cpee eee 4.10 5.2) Botler ss. poorer tees -90 1.80 

Whestnutie, sree 4.20 5.25 Barley: s 228. see ee (Dn Roe 
CB die sie isin erent 2.50 3.40 


Bituminous—The unexpected and substantial increase in 
the prices of Fairmont coals, especially the slack grades, sur- 
prised the market this week. The advances ranged from 5c. 
on the three-quarter gas and mine-run, to 35c. on slack. 
The rise was occasioned by the strike in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, where many of the mines are operated by the steel 
plants and in order to keep their mills from suspending they 
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went into the Fairmont district and bought the entire pro- 
duction of many mines. While the other grades sold in this 
market have not as yet been affected, there is no doubt that 
they will advance if the trouble in the Pittsburgh district 
is not promptly settled. 

The following are prices per gross ton prevailing at. the 
present time: 


.... $1.55@1.65 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, %..... 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont a mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.25@1.35 
Somerset (ordinary)...., 1.30@1.40 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.35@1.45 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.25@1.35 
Fairmont slack.......... 1,25@1.35 
BALTIMORE 


Anthracite business very flat. Labor troubles stimulate 
demand for gas coals and force prices up. 

'Anthracite—May was unusually dull, even after the low 
price schedule of the season was announced. This schedule 
will last through June, and the result is that consumers are 
not hurrying. It will be well toward the end of the month, 
or in July, after a ten cent advance before the trade ex- 
pects many orders. 

Bituminous—Demand for all kinds of coal in this section 
is only moderate and there is more than enough on hand to 
meet it. There is no unusual congestion, however, except for 
the fact that railroad sidings between Baltimore and the 
mines are pretty well clogged with loaded coal cars. West 
Virginia gas coals continue to boom under the extra demand 
from Pittsburgh operators in order not to disappoint cus- 
tomers, Should the men remain out in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, the gas coal region will find itself taxed to meet the 
extra demand. 

Prices to the trade at the mines are about as follows: 
Georges Creek T'yson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.55; Quemahoning, 
$1.60; Somerset, $1.50; Freeport, $1.10; Fairmont gas, three- 
quarter, $1.25@1.30; same, run-mine, $1.25; slack, $1.20. 

Export movement was but fair last week. The total ship- 
ment to foreign ports from Baltimore was 13,266 tons, of 
which Cuba took 9,472 tons and Italy the balance. 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Heavy demand off-shore, particularly from South America, 
due to scarcity of British coals. Coastwise movement light. 

The continuation of the recent heavy export movement 
particularly to South America, is the feature of the market. 
The scarcity of coal at the British loading ports is respon- 
sible in a large measure for this increased tonnage. Shippers 
are awaiting, with interest, the action of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to the request of the British colliery 
owners that the workings of the eight-hour law be modified. 
Should the mining day be lengthened, the British output 
would be accordingly increased, resulting in larger exports 
to markets now being served by American coal. 

Coastwise movement is comparatively light, though steady, 
the bulk of the tonnage being on contract business. There 
was some slight congestion at the piers for a few days, due 
to an unusual number of vessels reporting at the same time. 
With the exceptional facilities for loading, however, this 
condition was rapidly overcome, and despatch is now ex- 
cellent. 

Stocks are light, and prices per long ton f.o.b. vessel 
are firm as follows: Pocahontas, $2.85@3; New River, $2.85 
@3; bunker coal, $3.30 (plus 10c. trimming). 

Summer prices on anthracite effective June 1 for local 
delivery are per ton of 2,240 lb. delivered: Furnace, $7.50; 
egg, $7.50; stove, $7.50; nut, $7.50; pea, $6; buckwheat, $4.50. 

Pocahontas and New River mine-run is $4.50 per short ton 
delivered and in car load lots, $2.75 on track. Other prices 
per short ton f.o.b. mines are: 


June July August 
BiockeCsplint) ......91.60@1.70 $1.75 @1.85 $1.85@1.95 
Se (SLING) We tare wes « $1.25@1.35 $1.35 @1.45 $1.50 @1.60 


The contract for the requirements of the National Soldiers 
Home for the fiscal year beginning July 1, estimated at 10,- 
000 tons, has been awarded to Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., 
at $2.9325 per long ton delivered for New River mine-run. 

Total dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers for the month 
of May were: Norfolk & Western Ry., 678,110 tons; Virginian 
Railway, 369,196; Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 446,818; total, 
1,494,124 tons. May dumpings are approximately 150,000 tons 
greater than the month of April, and 400,000 tons greater than 
May of last year. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the dumping of the Norfolk & Western Ry. for the 
month of May, 25 years ago, aggregated 122,367 tons. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumping's over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 

Week Ending 














Railroad May6 Mayi13 May 20 May 27 June 3 
Norfolk & Western... . 159,875 110.696 181,338 160,173 190,408 
Chesapeake & Ohio... . 110,108 95,974 104,703 93,804 100,140 
WIPPITIAD, pees atin oes 58,846 95,198 95,799 79,268 67,196 

Totalavtr acct Gc eee 328,829 301,868 281,840 323,245 357,744 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 
VIRGINIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Skogstad Barbadoes 2,357 Bryssel Cuba 1,829 
E. J. Law- : Arna S. Francisco 3,250 $8.50 
rence R. Janeiro 2,483 $18.00 Adriatico Barcelona 1,783 
G. H. Ames Bermuda 378 4.50 Claveresk Felton 2,441 
Melrose R. Janeiro 3,391 Tellus Cuba 4,182 
N. be Por- _ ? Meee Ss Richmond Nassau 265 6.00 
cella ermuda } .25 
Elswick L. R.Plate 2,300 20.40 NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ne pee 424 $3.00 
E.R.Hedretter Martinique 2,000 Allanwilde Halifax, 
J.G. McCul- N.S. 396 3.00 
lough Cuba | 2,500 Percy B. Sackville 289 3.50 
E. G. Farrar Martinique 850 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports: 
NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
F. Howard® St. M., Azores 1,346 Tallact Santiago,Cuba 1,555 
Maria C.1? Genoa, Italy 3,401 C. Radelffe!* Genoa, Italy 8,920 
E. B. Douglas? San Juan, P.R. 1,612 Rockpool* Montevideo 6,317 
Columbian!* Riode Janeiro 10,659 Brynhilda?? Buenos Aires 2,409 
L. H. Goward’? Pernambuco 1,750 O. Grange* Havana, Cuba 7,549 
L. K. Thurlow® P. Morant, G. D. Ed- 

. Jamaica 4,364 monds* Santiago, Cuba 785 
Appolonia** Genoa, Ita y 2,824 Munalbrot Havana, Cuba — 5,871 
C'ara}? P. Ferrajo, Barden+* Cardenas, Cuba 536 

‘ Italy 6,187 Nordland+ Cardenas, Cuba 1,923 
Ulyssess? Cristobal, C. Z. 11,804 Venus" Italy* 5,222 
Matea’ ms Santiago,Cuba 2,760 American* Rio de Janeiro 7,096 
Poviga?? Genoa, Italy 4,318 Trevethoe7 Montevideo 5,778 
Alaskan?? Rio de Janeiro 11,043 M.Goulandris* Rio de Janeiro 4,905 
A.C. Barbour? SanJuan,P.R. 1,729 Artisan Arica, Chile 8,535 
Circe?® . Italy* 3,856 
Trevalgan? Buenos Aires 5,876 PHILADELPHIA 
E. Parodi! Italy* 5,664 R. M. Walls Dartmouth 
Pontiac® La Plata, A.R. 4,144 Bluefields Jucaro 
Wimborne!7 Buenos Aires 7,700 <A. J. Trainer Calais 
Bolgen’” Buenos Aires 2,349 M.E. Harper Havana 
Lundy? Rosario, A. R. 4,090 Rio Blanco Rio Janeiro 
P. Transport? Havana,Cuba 7,398 Ocland F. de France 1,874 
Penobscot® Kingston 8,445 Josey Antilla 
M.L. Urann'? Pernambuco 2,561 Edith Wolden Montevideo 
Skogstad?2 Barbadoes, Canada Belize 

: B.W.I. 5,576 Coahuila** Cienfugeos 
Radcliffe*® Genoa, Italy 7,344 Francis Hyde St. Croix 338 
Corinthian? § Nassau, N. P. 335 . Tijuca Lisbon 
pee Baio 6,215 Jethou Rio Janeiro 2,781 
orrington enoa, Italy 6,271 
Frankby® Mejillones, Chile 6,264 BALTIMORE 
L. Accame’? Bagnoli, Italy 4,322 Loveland Cuba 3,422 
Luigi Ciampa** Leghorn, Italy 4,624 Claveresk Cuba 6,050 
Atlantide?? P, Ferrajo, Italy 7,673 Ausiliatrice Italy 2,133 
Mascotte Italy 1,661 


1 Atwater & Co. 
? Baker Whiteley 
* Barber & Co. 


7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
8 Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
é ® Hasler Brothers 
* Berwind-White 1° Flat Top Fuel Co. 
°C. G. Blake Co. 141 New River Coal Co. 
3 ee Curran &1? Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
ulhtt 


* To Gibraltar for orders, 


13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

14 C, H. Sprague & Son 

16 Maryland C. & C. Co. 

16 White Oak Coal Co. 

27 Chesapeake & Ohio 
Coal Agency Co. 

28 Houston Coal Co. 


** Coal and Coke. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freight rates are slightly easier than a week ago, owing 
to the increasing amount of tonnage offering, and the scar- 
city of export coal orders. None of the export coal charters 
made in the recent past have been reported. 


To Rate To Rate 
Havausee a) ee eee £4.50@ 5.00" Bermudais.cxin. ax os ..$4.50@5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... Geo aboutese Vera, Crugce igo... sean oe 6.00@6.50 
Cienftegoseya: Sasi 6,00@ 6.50 STampico.g. ss. 5.5 oa ee 6.00@6.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.75about Rio Janeiro............ 19.00 about 
Sty Lica ores eden GuiSi about, 1. Santoshive... son cee ae 119 .50@20.00 
Sts Thomassen oe (Os25)6. 50) Montevideo... wescase 20.40 about 
Barbadosigecs segs. .s ee 6.75about BuenosAires orLa Plata. .20.40 about 
Win getortits..neee oie 6r50iabout” /Rosario:.2 6.22. ). .2 5.5721/60 about 
Qureoao; =ciaxwiteien ee stele °6.25@6.50 West Coast of Italy.....33.60 about 
HanitideO sect aere oe 6.00@6.50 Barcelona**®..._...... 30.00 about 
Guantanamo............ 6.00@6.50 Chile (good port)...... 115.00 
TOTOWA PA eee al a ne, UP c ahhh tax ys Marseiiesie ae = eer. .32.40 about 


* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account of cargo. 

1 500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. ° And p.c. * Net, 1,000 
tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 

COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

There is no appreciable increase in the supply of tonnage 
and the coal trade is still hampered by the shortage. Rates 
are firm and so far as reported nothing less than $2 to 
Boston or $1.80 to Providence or other Sound ports from 
Jiampton Roads has been accepted. From New York to Bos- 
ton $1.35@1.40 is still the current basis, and $2 is the minimum 
for points east of the Penobscot. On Long Island sound for 
New York loading freights are still 80c.@90c. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Definite steps taken to reach an agreement in the labor 
difficulties. Partial resumptions. West Virginia coal an im- 
portant factor in the Pittsburgh district. 

There will be a meeting on Monday, June 12, at which the 
National officials of the miners will endeavor to settle the 
strike issues and meanwhile the miners can return to work 
and their wages will be subject to the final settlement. Seven 
mines resumed work Tuesday but at several other mines the 
men voted not to return until settlement is effected and 
other votes were to be taken. In the meantime buying was 
practically suspended and there were offerings of West Vir- 
ginia coal at delivered prices equivalent to $1.75 f.o.b. mine 
Pittsburgh district. Slack was fully as high if not higher. 

The non-union mines together with the very few union 
mines operating, are engaged almost exclusively in shipping 
coal on contracts for the Lake trade and to regular consum- 
ers, so that there is scarcely any Pittsburgh district: coal 
offered in the market. A very few of the lower Connellsville 
coke operators have the regular 38c. freight to Pittsburgh, 
while others must pay a 15c. arbitrary. These operators were 
disposed to assume upon the starting of the strike that they 
would have the market largely in their own hands, but West 
Virginia competition was quickly developed, with a 75c. rate 
to Pittsburgh and there seems to be an almost unlimited sup- 
ply to come from West Virginia. 

A feature of the situation is that on account of the light 
shipments in the Lake trade, and consequent light produc- 
tion of slack, almost as high prices will be paid for slack as 
for mine-run. There are no negotiations on contract as it 
is to be presumed operators would demand the circular price 
of $1.50, and perhaps more. We quote prompt coal rather 
irregular, as follows: Slack, $1.65@1.90; mine-run, $1.75@2; 
%-in., $1.85@2.10; 1%-in., $1.95@2.15, f.o.b. mine, Pittsburgh 
district, the market, however, being really made chiefly by de- 
livered prices from other districts. 


BUFFALO 


No surplus bituminous. Anthracite scarce. 
creasing. Surplus running down. 

Bituminous—lIt is a stand-off as to the future of the trade. 
The many strikes, especially in the Pittsburgh district, have 
eut off the supply of certain jobbers so that they are hardly 
able to fill their contracts. If they have sold gas coal they 
are in bad straits and have to buy Westmoreland or some sort 
of Ohio coal, which is not a rich gas producer as a rule. 
The Allegheny Valley miners are not striking as a rule, but 
they are not working actively and production is light. 

All this is favorable to firm prices. The reports each day 
are that the Pittsburgh strikes are soon to be settled, but 
quiet letters from old operators take the opposite view quite 
often. There are few single orders, but the contracts are 
taking coal well. Prices are usually firm and most of the 
Ohio coal coming in is selting at good figures. The con- 
sumer’s stocks are running down, so that if the men stay out 
the high prices paid here and there for special grades of 
coal will become more general soon. 

At the same time the consumer is not disturbed and 
refuses to make any effort to stock up. The jobber is urging 
his coal forward and is in doubt which way the market will 
turn. 

The following price schedule, based on the figures fur- 
nished this market by leading shippers in the Pittsburgh 
district, holds well, with slack stronger than sizes: 


err 


TUR EEESA AROS ME RSEEEDS: 


COTITTeNeTereuevers 


Strikes in- 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LAMP ose esas tio eieraia Tieton efomiere $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
TAreesqniarter sas as were Nebaleve es ateeretente re 2.85 2:60. « * ee 
Mine Suns hereto dock toe iala cit emionieeme oe 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Place Arado ee Se ee ae erat eons 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—The trade is getting slowly on its feet, but is 
hardly normal yet. Coal is not plentiful, so the operators do 
not appear to be anxious and the consumers are buying 
sparingly. After the April reduction is past the demand is 
always light till fall, unless there is some scare to urge 
buying. The smaller sizes move slow, the demand being 
for furnace grades mainly. Local dealers report a steady 
improvement in sales, but they do not expect to get back to 
normal before fall. The movement of independent anthracite 
is as light as any, prices being about on a par with the 
regular circular. The amount of this coal coming this way 
steadily increases. The June circular appeared regularly 
and is as follows for this market, f.o.b. per gross ton: 
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Grate (pli iii eiettelee Sb 8h si Chestnuty pckate ta ocr $6.35 
DE | cite oes pana Sere GLO OP Cia Ve tawataceiene ater re 5.00 
Stove » sain. teeeteeeere 6510." (Buck wheat ov. +insee eke 3.50 


For putting on board vessels 25c. gross is added. A re- 
duction of 30c. per ton is allowed for June delivery. 

Lake shipments are only about half the former average, 
for May, being to June 1, 561,396 net tons, as compared with 
803,142 tons to the same date last season. For the week 
the clearances were 59,850 tons, of which 22,400 tons cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 22,400 tons for Chicago, 6,100 tons 
for Milwaukee, 2,700 tons for Lake Linden, 2,500 tons for Fort 
William, 2,500 tons for Sault (Mich.), 1,800 tons for She- 
boygan 1,750 tons for Sault, Ont. 


COLUMBUS 

Strength is shown in all departments. An advance in 
retail prices, preparatory to the stocking season, . 

The trade during the past week has been strong and ac- 
tive in every way. Demand for Lake, steam and railroad 
purposes has been steady and circular prices are generally 
well maintained. The tone of the market is satisfactory in 
every way and future prospects are considered bright. Oper- 
ators as well as jobbers are preparing for a good season from 
this time on. 


Contracting for steam tonnage is now attracting atten- 


tion. Quite a few contracts are expiring and renewals are in 
order. Prices are considerably higher than prevailed a year 
ago. Practically no tonnage is now contracted for under $1.20 


for mine-run; $1.35 for three-quarter inch and 85c. for the 
small sizes. Railroads are taking a considerable tonnage 
for the movement of trains. Manufacturing establishments 
have used up their surplus stocks and are now buying in 
larger quantities. 

Domestic trade is beginning to show activity. Dealers 
have cleaned up their stocks and are ready to start stock- 
ing in limited quantities. There is a good demand for Po- 
cahontas and West Virginia splints. The demand for Hock- 
ing lump is not yet strong as it is too early for the ex- 
pected spurt. An advance in retail prices has been recorded 
since June 1. Pocahontas lump is now selling around $4.25. 
and mine-run at $3.50. West Virginia splints are selling at 
$3.50 and Hocking lump is strong at $3.25. 

There is still some shortage of cars in the eastern Ohio 
fields, which has the effect of curtailing production at the 
mines. Some shortage is also reported from West Virginia. 

The Lake trade is growing more active, although there is 
considerable complaint of scarcity of boats. A considerable 
tonnage is moving from Ohio and West Virginia mines to the 
Northwest. The dock situation is satisfactory. 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- Fast 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... Epes. s/t eie lees $1.30 $1.35 


Inchandaquarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 

Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.40 1.30 Nut,peaandslack. .85 .85 .80 

Nut. si. vccsmemate tee Tfc0 dl oO ae Coarse slack...... 15 15 Avi 
DETROIT 

Steam coal orders less than expected. Improvement in 
the domestic trade is slow. Few carriers available in Lake 
trade. 

Bituminous—Steam coal consumers appear reluctant to 
place orders for more coal than is required for current needs 
and the buying is less active than wholesalers had expected. 
Nut, pea and slack is the most active and prices hold around 
90c. Mine-run interests a small proportion of the buyers and is 
quoted at $1 to $1.15 at the mines. Buying is also light in the 
domestic trade and retail dealers show no haste to cover their 
winter requirements. The amount of consignment coal on 
tracks is not excessive and the fine coal, is not just now oc- 
casioning much trouble, though the larger grades are more 
difficult to place. 


Anthracite—Neither consumers nor retailers have started 
to stock up with anthracite to any marked degree though 
a few orders are being given by the retail yards. Conges- — 
tion of freight in the East and lack of cars are blamed for 
irregularity of delivery. 

Lake Trade—Active conditions in other branches of the 
Lake trade, which have resulted in a rate of $1 a ton on iron 
ore shipments from ports at the head of Lake Superior, leave 
few freighters available to carry coal. Slow arrival of coal 
at loading docks adds to the troubles of the shippers; even 
vessels under contract will depart without cargoes rather 
than incur delay. 

CINCINNATI 

Market sluggish, with little demand in any department, 
but prices steady. Restricted Lake movement due to limited 
cargo space. Car supply still inadequate. 

While the market has continued rather inactive there has 
been no substantial concession in prices, and such contracts 
as are closed are at satisfactory advances over last year’s 
figures. The Lake movement is being hampered by the de- 
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mand for boats for ore cargoes, but this is compensated for 
very largely by shortage at the mines both of labor and cars, 
so that prices are well maintained. The car shortage is not 
as pronounced as it has been, but the supply is still in- 
adequate to the needs of the mines. Domestic buying by re- 
tailers is not active, the tendency being to await develop- 
ments. The steam demand is fair, and prices for nut and 
slack range around 80c., with mine-run 20 to 25c. higher per 
long ton f.o.b. mines. Indications are that the market will 
improve. 


LOUISVILLE 


Steam coals leading the market. 
and west. 
cents. 

In both the Eastern and Western Kentucky fields the 
steam coals are leading the market. No developments of im- 
portance are reported from the zone where the strike is on 
in Western Kentucky and prices are showing no effect. June 
prices have been scheduled, although it is stated that they 
are not invariably adhered to on sales. 

Shipments in the Lake trade are absorbing some little 
tonnage from this district, but not so much as would be the 
case were the car supply easier and vessels more plentiful. 

Eastern Kentucky mines quote prices, long ton basis, f.0.b. 
mines, about as follows: Block, $1.60; 2-in. lump, $1.45; two 
-2x4-in. round, $1.30; 6-in. mine-run, $1; nut and slack 80c. 
Nut and slack is the active Western Kentucky grade and sells 
at around 75c. 


Trade quieter both east 
June prices in effect at an advance of about ten 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Furnace coke market stiffer. Not much Connellsville coal 
sold to Pittsburgh as result of strike. Production and ship- 
ments slightly increased. 

The coke market has visibly stiffened, prompt furnace 
having brought $2.75, while there are negotiations on sec- 
ond half contracts against which the operators are demanding 
$2.75, when contracts were made not very long ago at $2.50, 
though it is true that earlier in the year $3 was paid on 
two or three contracts. There were several sales of small 
lots of prompt made late last week at $2.75 and a sale of a 
small tonnage for delivery over the present week was made 
at the same figure. This week there has been scarcely any- 
thing done thus far, but there do not appear to be any 
offerings at less than $2.75, and not much at that figure. 

Possibly the chief influence in stiffening the coke market 
has been the strike in the Pittsburgh coal district, which has 
led many operators to expect such a market for their raw 
coal that it would not pay to put coal into coke except at 
a good figure, $2.75 or more. Thus far, however, the actual 
sales of Connellsville coal for steam purposes have been very 
light, the West Virginia operators cutting more of a figure 
in the Pittsburgh coal market than was expected. Much is 
heard about merchant operators purposely restricting their 
output to contract requirements, so as to prevent any prompt 
coke from being offered in the market, but there is doubt 
whether tangible results are being secured by any such move- 
ment. Foundry coke is very quiet, with prompt offered at 
slightly lower figures than formerly. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $2.75; contract, $2.50@2.75; prompt foundry, $3.25@ 
3.50; contract, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 27 at 
436,812 tons, an increase of 2,371 tons, and shipments at 4387,- 
091 tons, an increase of 2,901 tons. 


Buffalo—The market is firmer. Producers found that they 
could get better prices for coal and so reduced their oven 
operations till a reaction has begun to set in. Quotations are 
fairly strong at $5.10 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $4.60 
for 48-hr. furnace, $3.45 for high sulphur and $3.35 for 
stock. , 

Chicago—The demand for coke continues unabated at top 
notch figures. Even increased production of byproduct sizes 
is not sufficient to meet current requirements. The high range 
of prices now established are steadily maintained, being as 
follows per net ton f.o.b. cars Chicago: Connellsville, $6.00 
@6.25; Wise County, $6.25; byproduct foundry, $6.25@6.50; 
byproduct domestic, $4.60@4.70; gas house, $4.50@4.60. 


St. Louis—The coke market has been rather quiet. Manu- 
facturers and founderies have seemingly covered their re- 
quirements for the present and sellers on the other hand 
have sold all the coke that they can produce for the next two 
months. The local coke plants and all those selling byprod- 
uct coke are well sold up on the foundry sizes. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Bituminous domestic sizes quiet but steady. Steam grades 
continue strong. Anthracite shows a little more activity. 
Consignment coal of little consequence. 

The Western bituminous market has been comparatively 
quiet during the past week, although the demand for steam 
coal seems to be as pressing as ever. An increase in early 
buying is noticeable on the part of retailers taking Indiana 
coal, attracted by the lower prices prevailing for early sum- 
mer deliveries; from the present attitude of the operators this 
coal will very likely show an orderly advance each month 
until winter arrives. Now that the new prices for anthracite 
have become public, the previous uncertainty has been re- 
moved, and there is a little more activity in the trade. 

Prices on all sizes and grades of coal are being well main- 
tained. Quite an active demand has sprung up for threshing 
coal and retailers show more of a disposition to place storage 
orders for domestic sizes. While some weakness appeared in 
fine coal during the middle of the week, caused by several 
large consuming interests restricting shipments, screenings 
still show great strength and prices have once more resumed 
their high range. Reduction in the amount of unbilled do- 
mestic lump on hand at Southern Illinois mines is reported. 

Western mines are averaging about 50% working capac- 
ity, with coarse steam coal and fine sizes moving readily and 
coarse domestic sizes dragging. Some domestic shippers are 
finding disposition for their product in the industrial field. 
It is believed that the demand for coal in the Northwest will 
be much more than the docks can satisfy this year, and 
Illinois and Indiana operators look forward with confidence 
to increased shipments to that territory. The Lake situa- 
tion still continues complicated owing to scarcity of vessels. 

Owing to the policy now followed by the major producing 
interests of holding coal at the mines until marketable prices 
can be obtained, less consignment coal is being sent into 
Western trade centers than in many years past, and this is 
one of the chief factors in the maintenance of remunerative 
prices at a time when domestic demand is almost nil. It is 
generally felt among the Western coal trade that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will not commence its investigation of 
bituminous coal trade conditions for at least sixty to ninety 
days. 
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CHICAGO 


Steady call for steam varieties. Smokeless coals inclined 
to be firm. Anthracite stocking light. All prices well main- 
tained. 

Franklin County domestic movement has improved. An 
increased tonnage is moving toward all Western points and 
this has reduced the accumulated domestic coal on hand 
somewhat. Outside of railroad shipments the Williamson 
County situation has not shown much betterment. Screen- 
ings from all Southern Illinois mines are steadily absorbed 
as fast as produced at the high figures prevalent. The Frank- 
lin and Williamson County operators are very optimistic 
over the outlook and believe that one of the best seasons 
in the history of the field is approaching. The demand for 
Carterville washed sizes for steam purposes is steady. A 
number of shipments are reported from Southern Illinois mines 
at the higher schedule of prices effective June 1. 

Springfield domestic lump is very quiet, with lump for 
steam purposes moving forward in larger volume at prices 
ranging from $1.45 to $1.50. Screenings are also well taken 
from this district at around 85c. per ton. 

But little spot smokeless is now on the market to be 
sacrificed, and prices in consequence are well held. Country 
trade is increasing, and pea size has shown more activity than 
the others. Pennsylvania smokeless is dormant, with but 
few shipments reaching Chicago, and changes in market 
conditions are slight. 

But little Hocking coal is moving, but this bringing the 
full circular figures. 

More activity in Eastern Kentucky grades is noticeable. 
Domestic prices have been advanced in the face of little de- 
mand. No Millers Creek is being shipped into this section. 
Screenings are softer and domestic sizes show some improve- 
ment. 

The anthracite situation has settled down to normal pro- 
portions now that the new prices have been announced. The 
new circular did not take care of the freight advance made 
last August, and some jobbers and dealers believe they 
will have to absorb most of this advance themselves. It 
is felt that this will have a tendency to force the sale of an- 
thracite coal into fewer hands... Very few sales agents are 
quoting prices for delivery beyond the current month. 
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Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. car mines: 


Williamson and Knox and 
Tranklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Co. Clinton Greene Cos. 


$1. ote: 55 ate 50@ 1.60 $1.60@1.70 $1.60@1.65 $1. eid: 60 


Lump...... 
~ 1.35@1.40 1.85@1.45 1.30@1.35 


Steam lump 1.3 
2:4 and 3-in. 


lump..... Bat ate 1.45@1.50 eee 
1}-in. eee : 1.35@1.40 1. 30@1. 40 1.385@1.40 
Egg . : 1.45@1.55 1.25@1.35 1.30@1 40 1.35@1.45 1.35@1.45 
Nut2<2 1.45@1.55 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.40 
No. lwashed 1.45@1.50 Sales 1.80@1.85 Bi, Aa st sda 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 te 1.75 
No. lnut.. 1.45@1.55 tg iid a et: > aoe 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.45 eo aes 
Mine-run... 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.30 
Screenings.. .90@1.00 .90@ .95 .85@ .95 901.00 -90@1.00 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co, EL. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Ilocking 


Lump.. . $1.45@1.55 Seoeeics $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.70@1.75 
lt-in.lump. 1.30@1.35 a Jean hoe, 1.40@1.50 
Egg........ 1.45@1.55 1.40@1.85 1 60@1.75 1.50@1.70 1.60@1.65 
Nat ee soe 1.45@1.55 1.25@1.60 1.40@1.45 a Fee, 

No. lnut.. 1.40@1.50 eee? a 

No. 2 nut. 1.40@1.45 tae ac 
Mine-run. 1.25 1.25@1. 3) 1 ee Zi 15@1. 25 1.25 


Screenings. . 90@1 00 -80@ 


Carterville Lump, arses: 50, No. 1 washed, $1.45@1.55, No. 
5 washed, $1.90@1.95; Kanawha splint lump, $1.40@1.50. 


ST. LOUIS 


Demand light but prices held close. 
restricted. 

Coal is offered as low, and in some cases even lower than 
at this time last year, in spite of the advance in the mining 
scale which amounts to at least 10c. a ton. However, there 
is very little coal moving, as the market requirements seem 
only about 20% normal. Only a few operators and two or 
three codperative mines are willing to accept the current 
prices, but the open market is so restricted at the present 
time that these operators are setting the pace. 

In the high-grade district of Illinois conditions are quite 
satisfactory. The Franklin County operators stopped tak- 
ing contracts from dealers on the first of June, and in spite 
of the fact that they stopped much earlier than usual, the 
amount of contract business on hand increased considerably. 
The lower grade coals are still being offered at contract 


Production heavily 





prices. 

The market-is quotable on the following basis per net 
ton, f.o.b. mines: 

Staunton 
and 
Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 
County son gomery mediate ard 

Gal WUBI soa cee ee $1.55 $1.45 $1.25 $1.15 $1.00 
GxXo-1i CLE Scat ee ec eee 1-55 1.45 1.25 145 1.00 
Sx2-in- nue see ee eee 155 1.45 1.25 Lel'5 .90 
Nose mutts. .7.5 eee aoe 150 1.20 1.10 1.10 .90 
Now RUGS Sarat ie ete ae AG og Pitre ley tee ce nn ae nee 
Nom note en eee eee £730" PAS Ae ee teen a 
Not Sauter. bane eee he WEA Sa 8 RE eee 
Screenings: sis dela vee 1.00 90 .90 .85 80 
2-in, LuMmpiccanit cana eos ORL ee ee Lee 1.00 80 
Steamfeges.23% 5 nS Sat eee Sere re ae EL: 1.00 80 
Miné-rut ss. oie SER Ee 1.25 1.16 1.15 1.00 .80 
Washed s wisicd ok spat cherans ees wee tin perce ieherde dae BNO 0) ccomatiig ahetccac eae ee ee 
INOsc1 Dab tence satiate ee 1.55 L550 eee 1.30 
Nowa nut cick te nee Cee ee 1.40 1230 2s: Se 1.20 
No.3 mts See Bese. See Os eee 1.25 he. 10g 110 
Ni. 4 pei. en cehketn b ae ee ai eee 1.25 P1007 e ae 1.00 
NoSelack: en er ee ene .70 ToL he Pate B73) 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS-} 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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OUTPUT OF FRANKLIN COUNTY, ILLINOIS MINES 

The following is a statement of tonnage produced by 
Franklin County, Illinois, mines by months during the two 
year periods ending Mar. 31: 


Pd 
OCR eS 








Month 1915 1914 Gain 
Aprilesane ie ieee eee 364,131 115,641 248,490 
LY C0 oP SAY AS Oriel ota, Od > 359,511 358,610 901 
JUNE seo Sei Bea eee Se ee 561,573 453,226 108,347 
JULY eee eee ee eee 630,295 572,182 58,113 
ANIGUBEKa.7. Secs eben ee een eee Seen ee 712,514 701,572 10,942 
September:n:.jons thd en ee ee eee 914,626 808,665 105,961 
October &.g). uae oe Sen ee ee 989,263 773,783 215,480 
November. 1: s-a5 7. aen eee eee 902,798 740,525 162,273 
Devcemberentae 1a en eee eee 1,008,952 841,900 167,052 

1916 1915 
VADUALY 0. ne hee ee tern ee a ee 1,038,087 911,424 126,663 
Februarys4 Si) Seu eee ne ae 1,062,353 563,358 498,995 
March cick ibe oe Oe eae 745,962 514,937 231,025 
Total iets sete tah eee ee 9,290,065 7,355,823 1,934,242 
Gain during period Apr. 1, 1915, to Mar. 31, 1916, over 


preceding year equals 1,934,242 tons. 
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SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS 

Coal shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals for the 
month of April amounted to 606,398 tons. Of this amount 
100,800 tons were anthracite and 505,598 tons were bitumin- 
ous, 27,800 tons of the latter passing through the Canadian 
Canal, 

‘COAL MOVEMENT 

Fuel shipments over 13 of the leading Hastern carriers for 
January and three months of 1914, 1915 and 1916 were as fol- 
lows, in short tons: 

















; October November January—— 
Anthracite 1914 1915 1914 1915 1915 1916 
B..&: Osta 127,394 173,613 126,769 139,416 109,890 158,703 
iB. Re & Bem 12,324 14,281 13,137 14,170 14,365 17,179 
B. & Susq... 939 1,175 1,120 1,282 874 887 
C: 40555 1,289 1,734 1,229 1,122 839 1,284 
rie... see 953,416 914,736 731,966 914,850 740,710 859,718 
H., BoD See iL 3 101 31 38 
Penn.. 1,047,340 1,084,739 1,003,988 1,194,794 886,233 1,136,878 
12S & N.. 771 971 1,735 1,619 1,422 2,003 
Virginian.. 61 163 166 191 98 273 
iW. Mdizeae 25,008 40,217 28,445 35,213 25,808 34,788 

Total.... 2,168,636 2,231,892 1,908,652 2,302,999 1,780,270 2,211,751 
Bituminous 
IB. & Ole 2,802,702 3,312,195 2,452,786 3,016,640 2,438,091 2,861,967 
B., Regaes 648,915 803,521 598,648 861,540 550,630 886,932 
B. & Susq... 94,871 115,030 88,058 150,899 83,092 152,661 
C.&0O..... 2,026,589 2,175,256 1,556,469 2,141,243 1,089,771 2,242,187 
Eric ; eee 494,830 $18,701 538,258 824,975 597,449 806,243 
H., By Dave 84,785 120,951 81,794 126,609 79,157 105,842 
Y. ¥..C.# 534,708 656,023 458,917 688,612 522,656 730,769 
N.&W.... 1,757,198 2,753,601 1,627,678 2,433,977 1,626,182 2,365,408 
Penn....... 3,976,192 4,304,466 3,446,436 4,307,041 3,498,936 4,314,806 
iP. S. Nees 192,449 300,501 213,206 291,920 225,285 232,736 
Virginian... 322,810 339,820 261,530 332,635 322,547 445,219 
AW, Vege 563,617 847,598 521,871 849,587 652,693 714,036 
Total.... 14,334,606 17,755,196 12,455,001 17,107,538 12,286,489 15,858,806 


1 Buffalo and east. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for March, 1915-16, and for 
the 9 months ending March, 1914-15-16, in long tons: 














March —————Nine Mont: 

Imports 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
Anthracite, total. 7 36 1,014 12,132 7,165 
Bituminous, total 124,479 147,477 1,040,540! 1,084,028 1,260,665 

United Kingdom 2,680 160 9,691 29,950 6,398 
Canadavt sauce 99,940 140,393 746,286 842,440 1,108,195 
J ADAN Ae ae ee 4,050") Clee ere: 83,208 68,251 60,420 
Australia....... 17,749 6,039 197,925 141,880 83,956 
Other countries. 60 885 3,430 1,507 1,696 
Coke ,:.\. ceases 4,909 6,392 82,1753 79,700 43,281 

Exports 

Anthracite total. . 127,195 309,955 2,654,106 2,453,331 2,694,277 
Canada. same 124,114 301,620 2,607,383 2,411,403 2,588,222 
Argentina...... 212 ne ce ae ee 212 1,931 
Brazil. . 6. Spite he oe ae One ee eee ee ee 6 2,472 
Uruguay.) eR? ron k on eae ee 84.1 Ss. 4a oe 600 
Other countries. 1,869 8,335 46,639 41,710 101,052 

Bituminous total. 692,854 1,069,218 12,663,550 9,962,640 13,456,897 
Italy... See 72,371 142:323' 6 Petes 706,960 2,196,516 
Canada. Janne 273,395 546,307 9,577,352 6,581,129> “7,208 407 
Panama. eee 47,600 26,957 281,394 218,397 385,600 
Mexico). . see ee 34,899 21,191 235,122 305,953 163,972 
Cuba.) eee 110,585 116,195 902,437 781,559 921,697 
West Indies... . 46,563 46,124 425,071 323,960 456,847 
Argentina...... 33,404 60,780 99,388 217,797 482,705 
Brazil. sae 42,827 81,394 196,837 273,015 461,084 
Uruguay 10,273 2,250 40,492 40,767 99,514 
Other countries. 20,937 25,697 905,457 513,103 1,085,425 

Total coal..... 820,049 1,379,173 15,317,656 12,415,971 16,151,174 
Coke.. A Sant: 59,701 93,980 599,051 403,151 711,768 
Bunker coal ae 579,027 562,267 5,754,530 5,031,390 5,492,714 


1 Part year oxly. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS | 


ma MMMM nnn 
GREAT BRITAIN 
May 24—For prompt shipment the pressure is as great as 
ever, but supplies are very scarce. Quotations are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


unin DLs 


Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.. .$13.08@13.20 
Best seconds.......... 5 Nominal Seconds... 5...) s:cto meee 12.00@12.60 
Seconds, . Sie $12.96@13.20 Best Cardiff smalls..... 7.80@ 8.04 
Best dry coals......... 11.52@12.48 Cargo smalls.......... 6.00@ 6.72 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freight—Outward chartering is very restricted at present, 
and in view of the coming limitation of rates for France, 
is confined to prompt positions. Rates are approximately as 


follows: 
Gibraltar........ $12.00 Naples......... $21.00 St. Vincent...... $12.60 
Merseillos: 20) so seman Alexandria...... 27.00 River Plate..... 14.40 
PANSIGYS «3... fice ae Port Said;....5.. 26.40 

CNOA. +e eos 21.00 Las Palmas..... 12.00 


* 
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Why Not Check The Whole Works? | 
Does your concern employ an ex- : 
aminer to make periodical in- = 
spections of the accounts of chief : 
clerks, cashiers and payroll men? 2 

OO many people think such examinations are Z 
only necessary for the accounting end of a con- = 
cern. One executive awakened to the possi- = 
bilities of extending the scope of such examinations = 
to all the operations of his company, and his experi- = 
ence may be found interesting. = 
He recently visited his X mine and dropped into the 2 
office while the examiner was checking the accounts. = 
The timekeeper was one of those frank, outspoken = 
fellows who can say what they think without offense. = 
In a joking way the manager remarked: = 
“Well, I see they’re checking you up.” ‘‘That’s et A eee eas 2 
right,’ was the reply, ‘‘but why not check up the whole Mater rani thar orb iy thee neds 2.” = 
works? Maybe I’m not the only guy here that needsit.”’ = 
The manager has since told me that he stopped right there and went into executive session. = 
Briefly, the timekeeper directed his attention to the thoroughness with which books and = 
records were checked. Then he warmed up to his job and told the executive why it might = 
pay to check up the work of the others. = 
“Why not check up your superintendent and mine foreman to see whether they are carrying 2 
out your policies or enforcing your rules? Can you feel sure of their work unless you have = 
someone to check it? = 
“Say! There’s enough packing on hand to run the mine five years, and initialed pocket z 
knives and leather pocket books may have had something to do with its purchase. Some- 5 
body bought an expensive flue cleaner which was used only once and cast aside. A lot of = 
pipe of special sizes has been lying idle on the job for over a year.” = 
Recalling how he was bonded and checked forward, sideways and backward to guard against = 
fraud in payroll making and paying, he asked the manager if he had ever considered how = 
easily machine coal could masquerade as pick coal by misplacing checks. He showed how = 
the time of inside workmen was kept by a man who worked over an area of several square = 
miles—and that in the dark underground; something that would be considered an impos- = 
sible achievement with the same area of surface operations. = 
To cut the story short, this manager on his return asked the auditor for the transfer of the = 
X timekeeper to his department, and he told me that he expected to begin doing some = 
examining work on his own hook in the near future. Maybe he will find it well worth while. Es 
At least it looks as if he can’t go far wrong in giving it a trial. = 
f 

R= 
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im the Andes 


By BengaMIN L. MILLER* AND JosEpH T. SINGEWALD, JR.t 





SYNOPSIS—The high intermountain plateaus 
of the Andes are devoid of mineral fuel. Coal 
and petroleum are imported to a limited extent, 
but the cost is excessive. Grass, brush, yareta, 
taquia, turf and peat form the chief fuels used 
for industrial purposes in these regions. 





One of the first requisites for any inhabitable country 
is an adequate supply of suitable fuel. Without this no 
region can be properly developed. At one time it was 
essential that each section should produce all the fuel 
consumed by it, but with the marked improvement in 
transportation facilities, almost any part of the world 





A FRAGMENT OF YARETA, SHOWING ITS 
CLOSE GROWTH 


may be called upon to furnish any other section with 
necessary articles not at hand. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that imported materials are 
obtainable in practically every corner of the world, the 
economic development of any region requires that so far 
as possible it furnish its own supply of such necessary 
products as fuel. Pennsylvania anthracite may be the 
most desirable fuel in the Bolivian Andes, but owing 
to the heavy transportation charges, it may be highly 
impracticable to import it for use. In such a case some 
substitute must be obtained, either in the form of native 
products of less desirable character or imports involving 
lower transportation charges. 

While some regions are fortunate enough to have im- 
mense supplies of high-grade fuels, most sections 
must depend upon imports or local substitutes of low- 
er fuel value. The character of the accessible fuels 
and the cost of transportation are the two factors that 





*South Bethlehem, Penn. 
jBaltimore, Md. 


ultimately determine the use of any particular variety. 
In North America the fuel problem has been largely 
solved, since coal of different kinds is of widespread 
occurrence throughout the United States and Canada, 
while excellent transportation facilities enable sections 
lacking local supplies to readily obtain them at moderate 
cost. In South America, on the other hand, suitable 
fuels are less abundant, railroads are less numerous, and 


their operation is so expensive that freight rates are 


excessively high. At the present writing the second 
South American transcontinental railroad is nearing 
completion. The one already in operation is closed for 
several months each year on account of the heavy snow- 
fall in the high Andes, and the second one will accomplish 


TWO MOUNDS OF YARETA, SHOWING COMPARATIVE 
SIZE OF PLANTS 


little in the reduction of freight rates. Owing to the 
vast thinly inhabited sections of the continent and the 
excessive cost of railroad building across the iofty 
mountains, many years must elapse before South America 
possesses such a network of railroads as has been devel- 
oped in North America. 


Somes Sections Have ABUNDANT FUEL 


In South America certain sections are well supplied 
with fuel, while others, on account of the resources and 
industries of the countries, demand only small amounts 
of such material. The great United States of Brazil 
has abundant wood supplies which have been extensively 
used, but which in some places are becoming exhausted 
in the vicinity of the railroads. The burning of wood 
in the locomotives of the government railroads has con- 
tributed to the present state of affairs, which many 
citizens view with alarm. The coal resources of Brazil 
have as yet been scarcely touched and furnish reserves 
which in time will doubtless be utilized in the develop- 


ee es ss 
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ment of the country even though the fuel is of poor 
quality. 

Uruguay, and especially Argentina, with excellent 
harbors at their chief ports and railroads radiating there- 
from, are able to obtain and distribute imported coal 
at moderate expense. Further, as these two countries 
are primarily agricultural, their development is not so 
intimately connected with a satisfactory supply of native 
fuel as are some of the countries where mining is the 
principal industry. 

In the West Coast countries the fuel situation is not 
serious in those portions lying adjacent to the ocean. 
Southern Chile has adequate supplies of coal, Peru has 
developed oil resources, and both Chilian coal and 
Peruvian oil, because of their occurrence near the sea 
are readily transported to other coast ports. With regard 
to the high-lying regions inland, however, conditions 
are strikingly different. Because of the mineral wealth 
that there lies buried, these are among the most important 
portions of the continent, and suipplies of fuel are neces- 
sary for their development. 

The Andean plateaus are included within Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile. They constitute extended areas 
bounded on the east and west by the two ranges of the 
Andes, which are known as the Cordillera Real and the 
Cordillera Occidental. The plateaus are not continuous, 
but are interrupted by minor mountain masses or by 
series of great valleys and gorges that have been cut into 
them, yet all are similar in their essential characteristics. 


Tue Hiegn PLatTeaAus WERE ForMED BY AGGRADATION 


The most extensive continuous plateau is that one 
which contains Lake Titicaca and extending southward, 
forms the great “altiplain” of Bolivia. These plateaus 
lie at elevations of 12,000 to 14,000 ft. and slope upward 
to the inclosing mountains, which contain numerous 
peaks rising to the height of 20,000 ft. or even more. In 
the main the plateaus have been formed by aggradation, 
the result of numerous streams from the bordering moun- 
tains depositing their burden of débris in the intervening 
lower lands. 

The great gorge in which the City of La Paz is built 
has been cut 1,500 ft. into the alluvial materials without 
exposing the underlying rocks, and it is probable that 
in places more remote from the mountains, where the 
original depression was greater, the filling may extend 
to a depth of several thousand feet. Mountains with all 
their lower flanks concealed by the alluvium rise above 
the plateau level in places, like islands in a sea, while 
lower irregularities have been obliterated. The group 
of hills at Oruro, which have yielded such large amounts 
of silver and tin, represent the summits of mountains 
partly buried beneath sands and gravel transported by 
streams from the higher land. 

The plateaus vary in their appearance. In some places 
large areas are so flat that the eye can scarcely detect 
any irregularities, while elsewhere erosion has modified 
the surface, converting it into series of low rounded hills. 
At certain seasons the strong winds move the loose sand, 
and sand dunes are prominent features of the landscape. 
Crescentic dunes of remarkable symmetry were observed 
by the writers southeast of Oruro and along the line ot 
the railroad between Uyuni and Atocha. 

Although the Andean plateaus lie within the tropics, 
the climate is always cold on account of the great ele- 
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vation. There may be said to be but two seasons. From 
December to April or May, the time of year when most 
of the rainfall occurs, may be characterized as spring 
and the remainder of the year as winter. In much of the 
region frost may be expected every month. In spite of 
the fact that ice forms almost every night during the 
winter months, the homes of the people are with few 
exceptions unheated, because of the high cost of fuel. 
The people seem to suffer no ill effects from their cold 
houses, unless it may cause them to close their homes 
more carefully and secure insufficient ventilation. 

From the earliest records, mining and agriculture have 
been the principal and practically the only occupations 
of the people of the Andean uplands. Before the coming 
of the Spanish conquistadores the Incas tilled the soil 
of the more level places and by building on the hillsides 
the great systems of andenes which astonish the modern 
traveler, they added to the extent of cultivatable land. 
The principal crops grown are barley and potatoes, while 
sheep, lamas, alpacas and burros, with some cattle, horses 
and hogs, are raised. 

Under the rule of the Incas mining was also carried 
on, although not to the same extent that it was after 
Pizarro’s conquest. Gold and silver were sought with 
ever greater zeal, and the amount of these valuable 
metals that the country produced added much to the 
wealth of Spain during many years. 

Not since the days of the Incas has mining ceased 
to be the principal industry, and with each passing year 
we may well expect to see the mining interests increase 
in number and value. Excluding the petroleum sections 
of northern Peru, which occur along the coast, practically 
all the mines of that country and Bolivia are confined 
to the uplands. 

In Bolivia we have scores of districts where mining 
has been and is being carried on. Among these are 
the important tin, silver and bismuth mines of Chorolque, 
Pulacayo, Huanchaca, Llallagua, Uncia, Huanuni, Potosi, 
Poreo, Oruro and Huayni Potosi and the copper mines 
of Corocoro, while in Peru are the extensive copper mines 
of Cerro de Pasco and Morococha, the vanadium mines 
of Minasragra, besides numerous silver and mercury 
mines and one remarkable bismuth mine. In Chile the 
mines of the Andean uplands consist of copper, sulphur 
and borax, of which the Collahuasi copper mines and 
the sulphur mines near Ollagiie, Olca and Tacora are the 
most important. 

The agricultural industry requires but little fuel. Most 
of the people who follow agricultural pursuits are Indians, 
and the only fuel required is for the purpose of cooking 
their food. The cooking, which is done by means of 
small earthenware stoves, is extremely limited, and the 
total amount of fuel used by the Indians of the Andean 
plateaus is not great. 


Min1nG Industry REQUIRES FUEL 


On the other hand, the mining industry and the rail- 
roads dependent upon it require a constant supply of 
suitable fuel. In a few places water power has been 
utilized, but the amount available within a reasonable 
distance from the mines is limited, and the cost of in- 
stallation of the necessary equipment in distant and 
difficulty accessible locations is prohibitive. The Cerro 
de Pasco Mining Co. has recently installed a hydro- 
electric plant that has materially reduced its fuel con- 
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sumption, while a few other plants utilize water power, 
but many of the important mines are situated in places 
where hydro-electric power will never be available, as 
the nearest sources are the distant eastern slopes of the 
Andes, where the amount of. rainfall is greater. 

While imported fuels can be obtained by most of the 
industries of the high plateaus, the prices are in many 
places excessive. ‘The expense of operation of the rail- 
roads is extremely great on account of the steep grades, 
which in some instances are so heavy that only three 
cars can be hauled, by one engine. The result is that 
fuel from other countries, brought to the ocean ports and 
then transported inland to the plateaus, must be sold 
at exceptionally high prices. For example, Welsh coal 
sells in La Paz for $50 to $60 per ton, while in regions 
remote from railroads the prices are much _ higher. 
Petroleum is likewise expensive, while wood would never 
be imported for fuel because of its lower fuel value. 

Charcoal and some wood are brought on the backs of 
llamas and burros from the lower-lying regions on the 
eastern flanks of the Andes, but at such cost that they are 





LLAMAS BRINGING YARETA TO A SULPHUR MINE 
IN CHILE 


almost as expensive as the foreign coal and petroleum 
brought to the plateaus by boat and train. 

In spite of the cost of foreign petroleum and coal, 
these are extensively used. Most of the Andean rail- 
roads use Welsh, Australian or American coals, or 
Peruvian oil, while several mining companies are buying 
oil to make up the deficiency in the local fuel supply, 
and other companies are installing Diesel engines and 
will use oil from either Peru or California. 

The necessity for large supplies of fuel and the exces- 
sive cost of transportation have compelled the companies 
operating in the high Andes to make use of materials 
that elsewhere would scarcely be regarded as fit for fuel. 
In few other places in the world has there been such 
complete utilization of all the fuel resources as obtains 
in the plateaus of Bolivia and Peru, and they therefore 
stand apart as an object lesson to other regions where 
the question of the fuel supplies of the future is now 
beginning to attract attention. 

The local fuels of the Andean plateaus, where coal is 
not found, consist of grass, brush, yareta, taquia, peat and 
turf. Some of these products are of little importance, 
yet in taking an inventory of the supplies all should 
receive attention. 

On the high wind-swept pampas where trees cannot 
srow, there are many varieties of grass, some of which 
are very rank and form large compact bunches of coarse 
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The Indians make use of this grass for cooking 
their simple food, but naturally it is a poor fuel and 
cannot be utilized by large enterprises, although it has 
been used at Huancavelica, Peru, in the metallurgical 
process of obtaining mercury from the cinnabar ores. 

In some places in the antiplain of Bolivia and in the 
Peruvian plateaus, especially along ravines and gorges 
where there is more moisture, many varieties of small 
shrubs grow. This brush is collected, brought many 
miles to market on the backs of llamas, or at times 
carried by the Indians themselves. Near the towns and 
cities of the Andean uplands all firewood was long ago 
exhausted, and one can frequently see Hamas with loads 
of brush or faggots of enormous size brought from 
distances so remote that almost a week is required for 
the round trip. Brush and charcoal are common articles 
offered for sale by the Indians in the Sunday morning 
markets. While of greater fuel value than the grass, on 
account of the smal] size of the stems the brush burns 
very rapidly and is of little value except for domestic 
purposes. 


THE YARETA PLANT AS A FUEL 


The yareta is the most valuable plant growth used for 
fuel in the Andes. Under the common name of yareta 
are included several species of plants belonging to the 
genus Azorella. This genus is represented in almost 
all parts of the world, but the high lands of Chile, 
Bolivia and Peru contain the species called yareta that, 
except to the botanist, show little resemblance to the 
species found elsewhere. 

Yareta grows on rocky slopes at elevations of 13,000 
to 17,000 ft., considerably higher than most other kinds 
of plants. Mosses and other forms of inconspicuous 
plants are the only ones found in association with the 
vareta. In general shape it suggests heads of coral 
growing upon and conforming to the configuration of 
the rocks. The rounded pillowy-lke masses also suggest 
the backs of sheep, and hence the Indians named the 
plant yareta, which in the Quechua language means 
“vegetable sheep.” The outer surface is bright green 
and suggests a soft spongy mass, like a great clump 
of moss, so that one is surprised when he first steps on 
one of the hummocks and finds it practically as hard 
as a board. 

The central root twists and turns as it pushes its 
way between the rock fragments to the hmited amount 
of soil that has collected in the small openings between 
the rocks. The largest masses observed were approxi- 
mately 4 ft. in diameter and about 114 ft. thick. It 
consists of closely compressed coarse woody branches, and 
the large mass is produced by repeated branching. All 
branches keeping pace in their growth form the sym- 
metrical and attractive heads or clumps, each of which 
consists of a single plant. The branches are intergrown 
and pressed together so compactly that one cannot 
separate them by the hands alone nor could he force a 
stick far into the mass. 

In the Bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Garden 
(Vol. 3, No. 4) is a botanical description from which 
the following statements are taken: “The flowers of the 
yareta are tiny, only about two millimeters, or less than 
1% in., long, and are borne in small sessile, axillary, 
involucrate clusters near the tips of the branches; and 
the fruit is somewhat like a miniature caraway seed. 
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Like other members of the Umbellifere—the natural 
family to which the plant belongs—the younger branches 
are rich in oil-secreting cells and oil tubes, so that the 
whole structure becomes completely infiltrated with a 
resinous content. The dried specimen at hand has much 
the odor of old honeycomb or beeswax.” The resin 
frequently exudes and flows down the surface, where it 
hardens as does the gum on a tree.. The high resinous 
content adds greatly to the fuel value of the plant. 
When thrown into the fire, the resin ignites quickly and 
burns rapidly with a bright flame, while the woody fibers 
of the plant are consumed more slowly. 

By means of crowbars the masses of yareta are uprooted 
and pried from the rocks and thrown into heaps where 
they are allowed to dry for several months. The green 
yareta will burn on account of the resin present, but 
naturally it is improved by drying. It is transported 
on the backs of llamas to the mining camps. Where 
the larger masses are found, a llama will usually carry 
two plants, each weighing from 40 to 50 lb., which are 
tied on either side of the animal by ropes made by the 
Indians of llama wool. Where the masses are too large 
to be placed in the stoves or furnaces, they can be easily 
broken into smaller pieces by means of a hatchet or ax. 

The yareta yields a large amount of ash and has a 
fuel value of about 3,000 B.t.u. per pound, making it 
about one-fourth as efficient as ordinary bituminous coal. 
It is not shipped by rail on account of the high freight 
charges on the railroads in the Andes, consequently the 
price in any locality depends entirely upon the supply 
and the local demand. In the vicinity of Tacora, Chile, 
where the mining and refining of sulphur has been 
started since the completion of the Arica-La Paz R.R., 
one company is able to buy yareta from the Indians at 
the rate of ‘approximately $1 a ton, while at Potosi, 
Bolivia, where mining has long been carried on and the 
yareta in the immediate vicinity practically exhausted, 
it commands about $4.20 a ton. 

Unfortunately the yareta is of slow growth, and when- 
ever any large industry is dependent entirely upon it, 
the supply within easy range is certain to fail within 
a few years. Some years ago a borax company with its 
plant located at Cebollar, on the borders of one of the 
borax lakes of northeastern Chile, built an aérial tram 
several miles in length for the purpose of bringing the 
yareta to the mill. The supply accessible to the tram 
line was soon exhausted, imported coal was substituted 
and the expensive tram is idle, while many years will 
elapse before a new yareta supply is available. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the yareta of the 
Andes has been the salvation of certain mining districts. 
It is the only fuel used in the refining of sulphur in 
the mining district of Tacora, Chile. It is also exten- 
sively used at the Collahuasi copper mines, and the tin 
and silver mines of Huanuni, Porco, Potosi and other 
Bolivian mining districts. 


LuaAMA Dune As A FUEL 


The most extensively used fuel throughout the Andean 
plateaus is taquia, the dung of the llama. It is used 
for cooking, for drying ore concentrates, for boilers, for 
roasting ores, and even for smelting. A person who has 
long lived in Bolivia estimates that this material con- 
stitutes 95: per cent. of the fuel used in the high-lying 
regions of that country. In sacks containing approxi- 
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mately 100 lb. the taquia is brought on the backs of 
llamas to the towns and to the various mining plants 
from all parts of the plateaus. 

The taquia is usually collected in the corrals where 
the llamas are kept during the night, but it is not an 
uncommon sight to see Indian women scraping up the 
black pellets from the roads or trails. In appearance 
it is similar to the dung of sheep except for the some- 
what larger size of the individual particles. 

The value of the llama to the mining industry of 
the Andes can scarcely be overestimated. In _ places 
remote from the railroads llamas furnish the sole means 
of transportation; taquia is the only fuel used; lama 
wool is woven for the manufacture of the sacks in which 
the taquia and other articles are carried; ropes of llama 
wool bind the burdens to the backs of the animals; 
while in addition the wool of the llama supplies the 
material for the ponchos of the Indians who own the 
animals and llama flash is used for food. Probably no 
other domesticated animal contributes in such a varied 
way in the development of the industries of a country. 

The heating value of taquia is about 4,000 B.t.u. 
per pound, or approximately one-third the efficiency of 
ordinary bituminous coal and more than that of yareta. 
The material is not shipped by railroad, but may be 
carried by llama trains a distance of 40 to 50 mi. The 
price varies greatly with the local supply and demand. 
In one of the mining camps near the base of Huayni- 
Potosi Mountain, Bolivia, taquia can be obtained for 
about $1.50 a ton, but at Corocoro and Potosi it com- 
mands a price of $3 to $4 a ton or even more. Where 
two or more mining companies using taquia are located 
in the same vicinity, the competition is keen and the 
price is correspondingly high, 


DEposITs OF PEAT AND TURF 


There are a few deposits of peat or partly decomposed 
turf which have a slight local importance. They are 
found in places where marshy conditions have aided 
in the growth of moss and other vegetation, which has 
accumulated to form a layer from a few inches to a 
few feet thick. There is apt to be considerable dirt 
mixed with the vegetable débris so that its fuel value is 
greatly reduced. At Milluni, Bolivia, some of this peat 
or turf is dug and used for drying the ore concentrates. 

The present outlook for the fuel situation in the 
Andean plateaus in some respects is discouraging in 
that the supplies of most of the fuels described are 
limited. The brush and yareta are being consumed faster 
than replaced by new growths, and the annual produc- 
tion of taquia remains fairly constant. At the present 
time the development of some promising mineral deposits 
is being hindered by the scarcity of local fuel supplies. 
In parts of the Peruvian plateaus more coal mines will 
be opened as the fuel demand increases, but the lack of 
any longitudinal railroad line in the Andes prevents 
other portions, particularly the Bolivian plateaus, from 
sharing the benefits resulting from the further develop- 
ment of the coal resources. In a few places hydro-electric 
power will furnish a substitute for fuel, but in many 
regions arrangements must be made for the importation 
of foreign fuels. Many mining companies are already 
using Diesel engines burning Peruvian or California oil, 
and other companies are planning for their installation in 
the near future. 
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Scraper Mining for Low Veins 





SYNOPSIS—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., after 
many experiments, seems to prefer its new method 
of coal scraping to all others when extracting 
thin beds of coal. It is using a locomotive winch 
to drag and place the V-scraper. 





An economical method of mining thin, flat seams of 
anthracite has been devised by the Lackawanna Division 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. The new, or scraper, 
method, has already proved its value and is beyond the 
experimental stage. 

The mining of thin, flat veins in the anthracite coal 
region has always been costly on account of the large 
amount of rock that must be mined with the coal. The 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION, SHOWING OPERATION OF SCOOP 


time, money and energy spent on mining this dead rock 
and then in piling it on huge rock banks on the surface 
are all wasted. This same difficulty is met with in the 
coal regions the world over, and until recently no satis- 
factory method had been devised whereby these thin, flat 
seams of coal could be won profitably or without removing 
large quantities of rock. 

Various systems have been tried and advocated, such as 
small “buggies,” chutes and low, extensible conveyors, 
but a few months’ or a half-year’s trial would reveal 
one weakness after another until these devices were 
proved impracticable. For a while it was thought that 
the low veins of coal were doomed to remain in their 
beds until all the present-day workable seams were 
exhausted and until an increase in price caused by the 
scarcity of anthracite would permit the mining of the 
thin seams in the ordinary way. 





*From the “Kmployees’ Magazine” 


of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., April, 1916. 


But George P. Gallagher, assistant superintendent of 
the Lackawanna Division, after two years of continual 
experimenting, recently announced that the “Fifth vein” 
or the top split of the Red Ash at Seneca colliery, 
Pittston, Penn., and the Bottom Ross vein at Maltby 
colliery, Swoyersville Borough, which are both thin 
seams, have been worked successfully for the past two 
years. It seems almost incredible that these flat veins 
of coal can be worked profitably, but the scraper method 
has proved to be successful, and now a large quantity of 
coal which has been heretofore considered irredeemable 
is being mined satisfactorily. 


Coat Is Mtnep WitHout Removine Any Rock 


The plan of working the thin veins is the same as 
is pursued in the development of thicker seams—the 
room-and-pillar system with 50-ft. centers and 24-ft. 
breasts—modified, however, somewhat to comply with 
local conditions. The system of ventilation is also 
similar, with brattices and crosscuts. No rock is lifted, 
and the miner spends all his time cutting coal. 

To extract the coal, the miner advances to the face on 
his hands and knees. The ordinary hand drill is used 
for drilling the shot holes, which are fired off the solid. 
Holes are drilled about 3144 to 5 ft. deep, and because 
it is hard in such a low seam to hurry away from the 
face after lighting a fuse, an electric battery is used to 
fire the charge. Under ordinary conditions a skillful 
miner can produce an average of 5 or 6 tons of coal a 
day. 

Success in the mining of the thin flat veins of coal 
lies in the use of a sheet-iron scraper invented and 
developed in the Lackawanna Division by Mr. Gallagher 
with the assistance of Division Engineer H. H. Otto, 
Master Mechanic Pierce Robinson and John Ridgley, 
mine foreman at Seneca colliery. 

It consists of two legs of 4g-in. sheet iron about 414 
ft. long, properly shaped and fastened with heavy iron 
hinges to a small square back sheet about a foot wide. 
The two legs of the scraper swing open and closed like 
the wings of a bird. To prevent the legs from opening 
too wide, a %@-in. chain about 8 ft. long is bolted to 
the ends of the wings. At the center of this chain is 
attached a 1%-in. steel-wire haulage rope, which drags 
it along. This rope is also attached to the back so that 
it can be pulled backward as well as forward. 


ScRAPER PULLED BY A WINCH ON A LOCOMOTIVE 


The method of using the scraper is as follows: An 
eye-bolt, holding a pulley, is driven in the roof near the 
face, close to the rib of the chamber. Sometimes this 
pulley is fastened to a prop near one side of the face. 
In any event it is moved forward as the face advances. 
Its purpose is to pull the scraper back to the face for 
a load of coal. 

At the foot of the breast, close to the rib of the 
gangway, two pulleys are stationed as long as the breast 
is being worked. One of these is used to guide the rope 
that pulls the scraper back up the breast, while the other, 
which is close by, is used to pull the scraper into the 
mine car standing at the foot of the breast on a side 
branch off the gangway road. A mule or locomotive 
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may be used to pull the ropes that drag the scraper back 
and forth. On reaching the face of the breast, the miner 
places the scraper behind the coal’ that has just been 
blown down. The front rope then pulls the scraper along 
the floor of the breast and draws everything in front 
of it down to the gangway, at which point the coal passes 
over a loading platform into the mine cars. Each 
scraper-load weighs about 800 lb. and five scraperfuls 
will about fill a mine car. 

The accompanying sketch shows the haulage arrange- 
ment at Seneca colliery, where thé scraper was tried out 
about two years ago, Jan. 15, 1914. The scraper was 
built in the blacksmith shop ofthat colliery and 
has been in constant use to this day. Double-drum 
electric haulage engines are now being used in place of 
mules to pull the scraper back and forth. 

At Maltby colliery a special scraper-haulage, electric, 
portable, double-drum engine mounted on an electric 
locomotive is being designed for this work and will replace 
the previous mule power. The collieries that are now 
using the scraper for mining low veins successfully are 
Seneca, Maltby, Stevens and Exeter, all of the Lacka- 
wanna Division. 


Economy or Scraper MEetTHOop or Coa MINING 


A big saving is made by the use of this scraper method 
of mining when the coal is thin. To mine a thin vein 
of coal it is necessary to blast at least 3 or 4 ft. of solid 
rock in order to gain sufficient height to clear the miner, 
the mules, the haulage locomotives and the mine cars. 
This 3 ft. of rock, under the scraper method, remains 
in the ground untouched, thus saving the cost not only 
of blasting, but also of transporting the rock to the 
dump on the surface. Then again, when the miner’s 
time is not taken up with rock work, he has that much 
more to devote to cutting coal, which is really his proper 
occupation. 

Other items of economy worthy of consideration are 
the saving in various materials and supplies. As the 
chambers are not so high, much less timber is used for 
props and brattices, and since there is no need of rails, 
ties and spikes, the cost of these materials is entirely 
eliminated. 

Quarry Storage of Coal 


Some of the large coal consumers of Chicago are 
making use of worked-out limestone quarries which are 
found in the vicinity of the city in which to store coal 
under water. 

About 25 mi. southwest of Chicago, at the village of 
Lemont, Ill., on the Chicago & Alton R.R., this method 
of coal storage can be seen in practical operation, This 
particular quarry averages about 25 ft. in depth and 
generally has from one to two feet of water standing all 
over its surface. 

The coal that has been put in storage here during the 
last summer has all been screenings received in regula- 
tion railroad hopper cars and sidetracked along the edge 
of quarry, where they are unloaded. From this point the 
screenings are flushed into the quarry by water. It is 
the intention to reclaim the screenings in a similar way 
by using a suitable type of suction pump. When the 
storage is completed, the surface of the coal will be 
covered by at least a foot of water and thus the fuel 
will be protected from spontaneous combustion. 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


Seven of our citizens are making preparations to 
present themselves before the next examining board for 
certificates of competency as mine foremen. Almost 
every evening these seven men meet in the bedroom at 
the back of the commissary to receive several hours’ 
instruction in the theory and practice of mine surveying, 
mine gases, etc., from Ned Boyd, one of the commissary 
clerks, the occupant of the bedroom. 

Ned knows nothing whatever about the theory of 
mining—or the practice either, for that matter—but he 
is long on the theory and practice of figures, and he 
has demonstrated several times during the past few years 
that he is an excellent tutor for men preparing to pass 
mine-foremen examinations. In all, he has coached at 
least forty men for such examinations, and only two of 
them failed to pass. 

Enrolled in his present class he has a pupil who keeps 
him in hot water most of the time because of the fool 
questions that he asks, coupled with a bull-headed deter- 
mination to argue all questions to a definite conclusion. 
Very often Ned and the six other pupils take sides against 
the bull-headed fellow in an attempt to convince him that 
all questions relating to the theory of mining do not 
permit of positive yes or no answers, but they meet with 
poor success, and occasionally they get so badly worked up 
during the controversy that they all go home in disgust. 
That is exactly what happened tonight, and after it was 
all over, Ned came in to tell me of his troubles. 

It seems that they had up for discussion the question 
of the advisability of spraying mine workings to overcome 
the danger from dust, and Sim Davis, the bull-headed 
one, was as usual opposed to the ideas of the other six. 
Ned, in desperation, tried to end the argument by 
assuring his pupils that the examiners rarely asked the 
applicants to give an opinion as to the advisability of 
carrying out methods that were already in common use, 
but Sim took exception to that remark also, and then 
it was that all the others decided that they might as 
well go home. 

Reading between the lines, I gathered that Ned was 
more than glad to conclude his instruction for the night, 
since he knows very little about the subject that they 
had up for discussion. 

His remarks recalled to my mind the questions put 
to the men who first suggested humidifying mine air. 
They had to answer arguments that ran like this: Most 
mining companies are spending thousands of dollars 
trying to get control of the water in their underground 
workings; a few have actually succeeded so well that you 
can’t find a drop of water in their workings, except of 
course the small amount that drips from the roofs in the 
workings. Now do you fellows mean to tell us that these 
companies, after accomplishing that, are going to turn 
around deliberately and pump water back into their 
workings? And after getting rid of all of the trouble- 
some steam pipes in the mines by substituting electric 
transmission, do you think that they are going to experi- 
ment with steam jets in the intakes, when they have 
learned through bitter experience just what steam will 
do to their mine roofs? 

If we balked at formidable questions, how far would 
any of us get? 
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CONSOLIDATION COAL CO., 
JENKINS, KY. 


LICK BRANCH COAL CO. TEAM, 
COXTON, KY. 


TEAMS AND BAND LINED THEMSELVES UP BEFORE THE PHOENIX HOTEL AND WERE PHOTOGRAPHED 





Nentuchky 


ining Imstitute 


By Ivan P. TasHor* 





SY NOPSIS—A_ successful convention im which 
excellent papers were combined with a first-aid 
meet. Stearns Coal and Lumber Co. team of 
Stearns, Ky., wis all the first honors. 





The fifth annual meeting of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute was held in Lexington on May 12 and 13, 
1916, with about 200 members present. The Friday 
morning session, held on the University of Kentucky 
campus, opened with an excellent paper on “Cost 
Accounting,” by R. C. Thomas, superintendent of the 
North East Coal Co., Paintsville, Ky. Mr. Thomas 
ably presented the principles underlying and controlling 
the correct keeping of mine costs. 

G. M. Gillette, general manager of the Jenkins division 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., followed with an illus- 
trated talk on the recent fire at mine No. 215, Jenkins, 
Ky. Mr. Gillette showed a plan of the mine, and the 
audience easily followed his description of the methods 
used to get the fire under control. A number of slides 
were shown of the condition of the mine immediately 
after the fire. This paper concluded the morning session. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper by 





*Secretary-treasurer, Kentucky Mining Institute, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 





PIONEER COAL CO.’S TEAM OF KETTLE ISLAND, KY. 


C. J. Norwood, chief inspector of mines for the State 
of Kentucky and dean of the College of Mines and 
Metallurgy of the University of Kentucky, with a paper 
entitled, “Some Notes on Byproduct Coking.” Professor 
Norwood by frequent reference to charts and maps 
showed the numerous byproducts of coking and at the 
same time gave some idea as to what uses these can be 
made to perform. | 

Andrews Allen, of Chicago, IIl., closed the afternoon 
session with an illustrated lecture on the “Preparation 
of Coal.” Mr. Allen’s address was divided into two 
parts—first, cleaning the coals so as to remove dirt and 
foreign substances, and second, the sizing of coal so as 
to adapt it to the demands of the market. 

On Tuesday evening, Robert E. Caldwell, formerly 
assistant attorney general for the State of Kentucky and 
now on the Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
explained the compensation law which was_ recently 
enacted by the legislature and which goes in effect Aug. 
1, 1916. A large assemblage of mining men, to whom 
compensation is of paramount importance, heard Mr. 
Caldwell’s address. At its conclusion the merchants of 
the City of Lexington tendered the members of the 
Institute and their guests a smoker. 

On Saturday morning, through the courtesy of the 
Lexington Board of Commerce, the members of the 
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TEAM OF LICK BRANCH COAL CO., COXTON, 


STEARNS COAL AND LUMBER CoO., FIRST-ATI 


TEAM AND BRASS BAND, STEARNS, KY. 
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institute and their guests were taken on an automobile 
ride to Walnut Hall, one of the great stock-breeding 
institutions of the blue-grass region of Kentucky. They 
returned at 10 a.m., at which time the business session 
was held. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: J. H. Butler, president, Stearns, Ky.; Ivan P. 
Tashof, secretary-treasurer, Lexington, Ky.; Joseph W. 
Reed, assistant secretary-treasurer, Lexington, Ky.; and 
vice-presidents, K. U. Meguire, Coxton, Ky.; H. M. 
Ernst, Sturgis, Ky.; H. D. Easton, Straight Creek, Ky.; 
C. W. Taylor, Greenville, Ky.; R. F. Cole, Fleming, 
‘Ky.; B. R. Hutcheraft, Lexington, Ky.; H. G. Van 
Hoose, Majestic, Ky.; W. A. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The first-aid contest was held Saturday afternoon 
under the joint auspices of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, the American Red Cross and the Kentucky Mining 
Institute. E. B. Sutton, of the Birmingham division, 
represented the Bureau of Mines and supervised the 
details of the meet. 

The following doctors from Lexington judged the 
contest: J. W. Pryor, B. F. van Meter, G. H. Wilson, 
S. B. Marks, D. W. Barrow, C. A. Vance, L. C. Redmon. 
Ihe recorders were all Lexington men: R. D. Quickel, 
chief; S. L. Dorsey, S. J. Caudill. The officers in 
charge of the field were: T. W. Reed, Lexington, Ky.; 
H. D. Haston, Lexington, Ky.; Walter Wells, Preston- 
burg, Ky. 

; The team representing the Stearns Coal and Lumber 
Co., of Stearns, Ky., captured first prize in every event. 


NORTH BAST ,COAL CO. TEAM, 
PAINTSVILLE, KY. 


BEFORE THEY WENT INTO ACTION IN STOLL STADIUM—KENTUCKY STATE-WIDE FIRST-AID CONTEST 





PIONEER COAL CO. TEAM OF KETTLE 
ISLAND, KY. 


The winners in the three events were as follows: 

Full Team Event—(1) Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., 
(2) and (3) Lick Branch Coal Co., North East Coal 
Co., (4) Pioneer Coal Co., (5) Consolidation Coal 
Co. The teams of the Lick Branch Coal Co. and of the 
North East Coal Co. tied for second and third prize. 
On the toss of a coin the second prize was given to the 
former. 

Two-Men Event—(1) Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., 
(2) Pioneer Coal Co., (3) Lick Branch Coal Co., (4) 
Consolidation Coal Co., (5) North East Coal Co. 

One-Man Event—(1) Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., 
(2) Pioneer Coal Co., (3) Consolidation Coal Co., (4) 
Lick Branch Coal Co., (5) North East Coal Co. 

H. M. Wolflin, of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
presented the prizes. 

|It is reported that the Kentucky Mining Institute 
yielded to the solicitations of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce so far as to express a preference for Cincinnati 
as the place of meeting for the winter session. The mat- 
ter was, however, left to the executive committee for 
final decision. The action of the West Virginia Coal 
Mining Institute had not then been taken. That in- 
stitute decided that Huntington, W. Va. promised such 
an augmentation in membership that it was a mistake to 
meet outside the state. In the illustration at the foot of 
the page from left to right will be found J. E. Butler, 
Ivan P. Tashof, Joseph Reed and Prof. C. J. Nor- 
wood, chief inspector. The latter has been a main- 
stay of the institute from its inception.—EKditor. | 
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Mine Imspector 
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By P. A. Grapyt 


SY NOPSIS—Some pertinent comments an the 
desirability of company mine inspectors and their 
duties. Inspectors can do much to reduce acct- 
dents, effect savings in different ways and increase 
the operating efficiency. 








Greater safety in coal mining is today receiving more 
attention from progressive operators than it ever did 
before. They not only want their mines to comply with 
every statute of the mining law, but wherever necessary 
for the greater safety of their workmen, they even adopt 
methods and practices that exceed these requirements. 

With this in view, they employ their own inspectors, 
so that closer and more frequent inspections may be 
given their mines than it is possible for the state 
inspector to do. It must be conceded that our State 
Mine Department has done much good work in recent 
years to better the condition of coal mines, and our 
operators, recognizing this work, wish to codperate in 
every way possible with the department. 

The first duty of the company inspector is to secure 
safety, to inspect the mines as frequently as possible, 
to report on the conditions and make recommendations 
that will increase the safety of the mine. With such 
information in hand it is then possible for the manage- 
ment to start down the line of officials and workmen 
and put into practice the methods and discipline neces- 
sary to secure the desired safety. 


Miners To BLAME FOR ACCIDENTS 


In the operation of a coal mine, a perfectly worked- 
out plan of mining can be laid down and rules and 
regulations adopted that, if strictly adhered to, would 
reduce accidents to a minimum and bring the safety of 
the mine to the highest point; but after such plans are 
worked out, the results depend on every individual in 
and connected with the mine. 

The mortality tables show that the occupation of a 
coal miner is healthy, but dangerous, due largely to the 
risks he takes. A careful study of the records will also 
show that by far the greater percentage of the accidents 
are avoidable if the proper precautions are taken and 
the necessary discipline is in effect. 

Constant familiarity with the dangers in a mine often 
breeds a spirit of recklessness and contempt for risks. 
The miner’s work is almost universally piece or con- 
tract work, and it resolves itself into the question of 
expending labor in making the place safe or of neglect- 
ing it in order to increase the earnings of the day, and 
in so doing he gets caught by the dangers which he did 
not remove. 

The excavating, or advancing, of the working places 
in a mine is continually exposing the miner to new 
dangers. In a great many cases he is left to his 
own judgment in dealing with them, and he is not 
impressed often enough with the risks he is taking. 
Therefore, the whole question of safety reduces itself to 
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the matter of supervision by officials who have been 
properly trained to look after the safety of men and 
to enforce the discipline necessary to secure it, to be 
able to impress upon the workmen the gravity of the 
risks they are taking, and that the only time in which 
to remove a danger or to make a place safe is right then. 

To do this, frequent visits must be made by these officials 
to every working place, and when a danger is noticed 
they should see that the workman starts to remove or 
remedy it before they leave that place. Too many 
officials content themselves by telling a miner that the 
roof is bad, making a chalk mark on the roof under 
which a post should be set, and then immediately leaving 
for another place. A hurried call for a stretcher on 
which to carry an injured or dead miner out of the 
mine often shows that the chalk mark failed to prevent 
an accident. A slogan heard in some mines now is: 
“Chalk marks will not hold up bad roofs, and they 
should not be made.” It should come into more uni- 
versal use among mine officials in general. Instead of 
hurrying from one place to another, if enough time was 
spent, wherever a dangerous condition is observed, to 
see that it is made safe or removed, there would be 
fewer accidents. Nothing short of discipline military in 
character will ever reduce accidents to a minimum, and 
the time is rapidly passing away when the blame for 
an accident can be put on a dead man. 


EconoMIcaL MINES THE SAFEST 


It is not the “green” miner who gets injured. Our 
state statistics show that by far the greater percentage 
of the men killed or injured in the mines have had an 
experience of over two years in mining coal. They seem 
to be men who have been mining a sufficient length of 
time to become accustomed to the dangers, but have 
not received the proper instructions as to how to 
avoid these dangers; nor have they been sufficiently 
disciplined. In fact, it might be stated that the great 
bulk of our American workmen are not amenable to 
discipline and they chafe under the restraint occasioned 
by measures initiated for their own safety and good. 

It matters little what improvements are put into a 
mine, what laws are passed or what rules are established, 
if they are not enforced. It is therefore necessary for 
the inspector to see that the proper officials are doing 
their duty; that the needed provisions are made for 
health and safety, and if not, to report to the person 
in authority in order that they may be corrected. . 

To anyone who has visited a large number of our 
mines it is a noticeable fact that those which have the 
lowest mortality record are those that are the most 
successful and prove the best investments to their owners. 
A mine that is in perfect running order as regards health 
and safety is also found to be economical. This does 
not mean that the workmen earn less; in fact they are 
able to earn more by the improvements which make it 
possible for their work to be conducted in a more regular 
and systematic manner. 

The managements of such mines know that in order 
to bring about such conditions they must follow the best 
plan of mining suited to their natural surroundings; 
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that they must have the most efficient machinery with 
which to mine and transport coal; that the track must 
be of the best; that the electric installations must be 
good; that it is necessary to arrange their working places 
in such a way that the greatest number of miners can 
be served and given all they can do, and that the other 
workmen perform an amount of useful labor commensu- 
rate with the wages they receive. They know that a 
busy workman is a contented person. They also want 
to prevent equipment and material from lying around 
in sections not working, where it is left to rot and.rust 
or to be buried under roof falls without giving proper 
returns on the investment. 


DUTIES OF THE INSPECTOR 


The inspector is, therefore, required to note carefully 
every existing condition that affects mining and tabulate 
them in a concrete form or report that will be of some 
value to the management. In doing such work any 
person will be inclined to criticize, but if such criticism 
is along constructive lines, he is of some worth to his 
employers. 

If the plan of mining followed is not considered the 
best, one that is known to be successful under the same 
conditions should be outlined and recommended. No 
one company or its officials know all of what is best in 
mining, so its officials should be permitted to examine 
other mines. Where a company owns more than one 
mine, the interchange of visits by the foremen will 
result in the discovery of practices which will work to 
the benefit of all concerned. 

Careful notice should be taken of all machinery, such 
as haulage motors, cutting machines and pumps, to see 
that they serve the greatest number of miners possible 
and handle all the tonnage available. The number of 
miners working in each section should be taken into 
account and the number of company men that serve 
them. It is often the case that there is not a sufficient 
number of miners employed in a certain section to 
enable the machinery to work to a high productive 
point, and to get from the daymen an amount of 
labor commensurate with their pay. A concentrated 
system of mining that prevents the work from being 
carried on over a scattered area, is to be recommended 
in order that efficiency in operation may be secured. 


PREVENTION OF LEAKS 


Electric power has come into general use in our mines, 
and in its conduction and application there are many 
factors that have a direct influence on its cost. We 
may not be running enough copper wire into the mine 
to conduct the power properly, and the loss in resistance 
is great. The wires may not be properly insulated from 
coming in contact with the roof, ribs or posts, and there 
is considerable loss in grounding, or enough attention 
may not be paid to broken bonds in the track. If more 
attention was given to all of those things, the power 
bills would decrease. Always prevent as far as possible 
high resistance and poor insulation, which will more 
than pay for the money and labor expended. 

It was not until we had power bills presented to us 
each month that we fully realized what the power for 
one item—such as ventilation, for instance—amounted 
‘to. We found out that the cost for current for the fan 
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motor alone ran from $2,000 to $5,000 per annum. By 
providing more airways, cleaning up the ones already 
in use and preventing leakage of air through doors, 
stoppings and overcasts, the cost of fan power has been 
reduced in many mines by more than half. As with 
the conduction of the electric current, we are trying to 
conduct air through the mines with the least resistance 
and leakage, and the enormity of the monthly power bill 
is our greatest incentive to do this. 

It would be surprising to a great many mining men 
if they were presented with an inventory at the end of 
each year of the amount of material and equipment, 
such as mine rails, ties, posts and spikes, that decay 
or are lost in their mines each year. If proper inspec- 
tion had been given these mines to see that this material 
was recovered and used, the number of cents saved for 
supphes would more than equal the mills paid for 
inspection, 


ON THE MATTER OF CONSERVATION 


Our coal properties now are mining the best seams 
of coal we have in the state. These seams will net a 
greater profit to the operators than will the thinner ones 
to be developed later on, so the inspection of the operating 
company on the recovery of coal should be close enough 
to see that every available pound is removed. We should 
quit dealing in percentages of recovery and look to 
effecting an absolute recovery—not only get absolute 
recovery, but recover it in such a way that we will get 
from the pillar coal as good a marketable coal as to 
sizes as from the first mining. 

It was a common thing for a state mine inspector a 
few years ago, in reporting the pillar conditions in a 
mine, to state that, on account of the weight thrown 
on the coal, little if any shooting was required, and 
all the miner had to do was to pick the coal and load 
it out. The foremen in such mines often boasted of 
how nice the pillars worked. They did not consider that 
such easy mining coal was nearly all “slack” commanding 
a much lower price than the other grades of coal. This 
was due to the small pillars which had been left in per- 
forming the first mining and to the poor method adopted 
when the pillars were being extracted. 





TIPPLE OF H. T. WILSON COAL CO. OF DETROIT, MICH. 
This plant is in the city limits of Logan, W. Va. 
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Longwall im [limois 


By CPA. Hersert* 





SYNOPSIS—Description of an unusual system 
adopted where the coal seams are badly folded by 
the La Salle anticline. The dip varies from 4 to 
40 deg. and the roof is rather difficult to handle. 





The Deer Park mine of the Illinois Zine Co., located 
about 4 mi. southeast of La Salle, Ill., presents an inter- 
esting problem in longwall mining which has been worked 
out by J. A. Ede, the company’s consulting engineer. 

The mine is working in the No. 2 seam of the I[h- 
nois series, and is worked on the longwall advancing 
system, as are all the other mines in this field. This 
mine is of particular interest because of its proximity 
to the La Salle anticline, which runs in a southeasterly 
direction through this part of the state and because the 
measures are badly folded. The seam, instead of being 
practically flat, as at other points where it is being 
worked, dips to the southwest at an angle varying from 
4 to 40 deg. 

The mine is entered by a slope, which follows the coal 
from the outcrop to the bottom of the steep part of the 
fold, a distance of about 3,000 ft., the slope being driven 
at an angle with the dip to lessen the grade. The upper 
and lower parts of the mine, where the dip runs from 
4 to 10 deg., are worked on the longwall advancing sys- 
tem universal in this field, while the steeper portion is 
worked in panels. Fig. 1 is a plan covering the two sys- 
tems, while Fig. 2 shows a plan and section of the panels. 

In the steep section parallel roads are kept open at 
nearly right angles with the dip, from 80 to 100 ft. 
apart, the ground between these headings being termed 
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PLAN SHOWING SYSTEM OF WORKING 
panels. The face of each panel is stepped back of the 
one immediately below, so as to give the roof a chance to 
tighten down on the pack in the lower panel before the 
coal is removed from the one just above, obviating to 
some extent the tendency of the roof to creep downhill 
and give trouble at the face. 

The seam is mined and loosened by hand, all the 
mining being done in the coal, and on account of its 
fractured condition due to the folding, very little effort 
is required to bring it down. Props are set in rows par- 
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allel with the face, the rows being about 4 ft. apart. On 
account of the roof being full of slips, and very hard to 
keep up, long lengths of 2x4-in. yellow pine are used 
instead of the usual cap pieces, making a continuous cap 
the full length of the rows of props. Short lengths of 
the same material are put in at right angles, from one 
row to the other, marking the roof off into small squares, 
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FIG. 2. PLAN AND SECTION OF PANELS 


thus affording the miner a very good protection from the 
fall of small pieces of rock. 

To facilitate the handling of coal along the face, sheets 
of No. 12 steel are laid between the two rows of props 
nearest the face. The upper sheet is held in place by 
chains wound around props at the upper heading, the 
lower sheets being hooked together. At the bottom of 
the last sheet is attached a small apron for regulating 
the flow of coal into the car. As soon as the face has 
advanced far enough for another row of props, the sheets 
are moved ahead. 

As the mining is done in the coal, the material for the 
pack must all be obtained from the brushing of the head- 
ings and roadways above. As fast as it is needed, it is 
dumped down along the face and stowed away in place 
by the miner. One of the principal requisites in this 
panel scheme of mining, as in all longwall mining, is 
to keep the pack built up tight, as close to the face as 
possible, and still leave room for the miner to work. To 
hold the pack up in place, a heavy timber crib is built 
along the upper side of the headings as they advance. 
The pack material is handled along the roadways by 
means of a small steel side-dump car. 

In order to get the coal cars to the face of the head- 
ings, slant roads are driven at such an angle to the dip 
as to give a sufficiently low gradient to allow a single 
mule to pull the empty car uphill, this angle of course 
varying. with the pitch of the seam. In some instances, 
instead of driving a slant road to each heading, a per- 
manent chuteway is maintained through the pack, the 
coal being slid down to the roadway below and the side- 
dump rock car being used to handle the coal from the 
face to the chuteway. 
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General Labor Review 


In the anthracite region there has been a rally by the 
union against the forces of disruption and contract break- 
ing. The union leaders have been defended by the general 
grievance committee of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R., and the same committee has been trying to end the 
strikes at the Taylor and National collieries. Their action 
came too late to save their honor at the former mine, as 54 
men had meantime been forced into the union by the strike 
which the grievance committee had not prevented. At the 
latter mine the committee was unsuccessful in obtaining 
peace, because of a number of misguided foreigners who could 
not be persuaded. The company is clearly in the right. 

Two decisions have just been made by the Anthracite Con- 
eciliation Board. The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. dis- 
pute shows no sign of settlement and a bench warrant has 
just been issued in the Luzerne County Court for the mine 
foreman who refused to place cars for the men who desired 
to ascend the slope in working hours. 


Pennsylvania Mine Troubles Do Not Lessen 


In the Pittsburgh region an interesting situation has de- 
veloped, in which the companies and union are on one side 
and the mine workers on the other. The miners expect to 
have a meeting on July 1 at which they will rewrite the 
constitution, oust their leaders, elect new ones and write 
a. new scale. Varying estimates are made as to the percent- 
age of men idle. The union estimates are probably too high. 
The unfortunate feature of the strike is that it may make 
the men in that region and elsewhere disposed to break con- 
tracts to which they are more solemnly pledged than they 
are to the present one, and they may themselves, when they 
write a new contract, insert provisions which the McAlpin 
agreement expressly forbids. 

Central Pennsylvania has not been perfectly serene. At 
the Soldier mine,’ near Reynoldsville, Jefferson County, there 
has been a strike of one day’s duration against a mine 
foreman, the men asking for the reinstatement of some men 
he discharged. He was removed from office, and the strike 
ended June 7. 

At the Dagus and Toby Valley mines of the Northwestern 
Mining and Exchange Co., in Elk County, there has been a 
strike about the deadwork provisions. The miners returned 
to work after several weeks of idleness, and at the last re- 
port expected to work till last Thursday, June 15. If by that 
time no settlement had been reached, they intended to strike. 


Chio’s Troubles Seem To Be Entirely Ended 


In Ohio the Crooksville conference has been held and a 
settlement has been made, the miners making several con- 
cessions. The Bergholtz district is trying to arrange a new 
scale. The troubles in Ohio are now about over. The im- 
portant scales—in the Hocking Valley and the eastern Ohio 
district—are settled and the minor districts are following the 
example held out to them in these larger contracts. In the 
southwest the deadlock continues. District No. 14 still has 
many strikes, and until the mine workers go back to work 
under the old contract no new agreement will be signed. 

In western Kentucky the subcommittee of the joint scale 
committee has agreed on a scale and conditions. The latter 
do not suit the whole committee, and the acceptance of the 
seale and conditions has been left to the international execu- 
tive board with power to decide. It will be realized that 
western Kentucky and the southwest coal field are not sub- 
ject to the McAlpin agreement, though of course they voted 
for it, and their agreements in the making are naturally 
vitally modified by it. About 4,000 men in western Kentucky 
are idle pending the board’s decision. 


Michigan Wrestles with the “Equivalent” 


In Michigan, a state which alone disapproved of the 
McAipin agreement, no new scale can be secured, and all the 
mines have been closed for an indefinite period. There are 
1,500 men idle. The difficulty is over the change to a mine- 
run basis of payment. The change in rate which will equalize 
the, change in method of weighing is the cause of the dis- 
pute. The operators are willing to follow the example of 
western Pennsylvania, Indiana and part of Iowa in pay- 
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ing for all coal mined, large and small, but the rate of com- 
pensation seems harder to adjust than the method of pay. 

In Iowa the mine inspectors in the annual report are 
urging that there be ‘no more coal camps in Iowa.” They 
advocate the housing of the men in neighboring towns be- 
cause the life of coal-mine plants is so short in Iowa, barely 
8 yr., that it does not pay to build good houses near the 
mines, and the men should not live in shacks without any 
modern conveniences. 


Illinois Miners Can’t Live on $5 to $S a Day 


The Russell Sage Foundation, in a report on industrial 
conditions in the central Illinois coal field, says that ir- 
regularity of employment is greater in that industry than 
in any other occupational group. The mine workers are em- 
ployed about eight months of the year. The miners and 
loaders are paid from 57c. to $1.27 per ton for the coal that 
they mine. The rates vary according to the difficulties of 
mining, 

Some workers are able to make as much as $5 a day, but 
the great majority make less. A few earn as much as $7 or 
$8 a day. But out of more than 300 possible working days 
in the year ending June 30, 1913, the mines of Sangamon 
County worked only 181 days. The average working days 
per month range from 10 in May and June to 20 in October. 

The cause for the slackness in operation, according to the 
report, is found partly in the nature of the product and 
partly in the artificial conditions resulting from the biennial 
agreement negotiated between the operators and the miners’ 
union. An over-supply of miners also aggravates the situ- 
ation. “The net result,’ the report says, “is that while wage 
rates appear to be liberal, the miners’ incomes are reduced 
until it is impossible in the case of many of the men to sup- 
ply an average family of five or six persons with the reason- 
able necessities of life.’ 
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Anthracite Wage Disputes 


Sometimes the fear arises that the mine worker does 
not know the value of keeping his word, and then some- 
thing occurs to show that even if the sense of obligation is 
not fully grown, it is growing and will eventually reach full 
fruition. This was evidenced gratefully this week by the 
general grievance committee of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Coal Department, and it shows that grievance 
committees realize that they have other purposes than “griev- 
ing”’’ over the faults of the operators. 

This grievance committee is evidently examining itself, 
and it is clearly on the defensive as to the recent strike at 
the National colliery against the present conduct of machine 
contract mining. Its defensive attitude is a sign of con- 
scientious scruples. Better yet is the fact that the general 
grievance committee resolves not to object to the 8-hr. 
agreement in any of its features and condemns those who do. 
That is a great acknowledgment of the paramount duty of 
every citizen to defend by right conduct the inviolability of 
his word. 

On June 8 the general grievance committee of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Coal Department passed 
the following resolution: 

Whereas, it has come to the notice of the general griev- 
ance committee of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western col- 
lieries that false rumors have been circulated relative to the 
attitude of this committee toward the contract of May 5, 
1916, and the interpretations thereof, as well as to the regu- 
larly constituted authority of the United Mine Workers of 
America and its officers, and 

Whereas, these rumors have placed our committee in a 
false light and are doing irreparable injury to our cause, 
and are entirely unwarranted by an action heretofore taken 
by the committee, and 

Whereas, the action taken by this committee at its last 
meeting in regard to the grievance relative to machine-con- 
tract mining at the National colliery, and the suspension of 
work at that colliery, was one of codperation and moral as- 
sistance and contemplated no action in violation of any of the 
laws of our organization or terms of contract, and we regret 
that in this matter we seem to have been misunderstood and 
misconstrued, and in order that our attitude in matters af- 
fecting our organization might be fully understood by all, 
therefore be it a ! 

Resolved, that we, the general grievance committee of the 


.Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. collieries, in session 


this June 8, 1916, fully realize our obligation to our organiza- 
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tion and hereby affirm our loyalty thereto; that we stand for 
the conduct of our constitution and for the carrying out of 
our obligations under our contract in full accord with the 
provisions thereof. We are in full accord with the work and 
actions of the officers of our union in all its departments 
thereto, and be it further 

Resolved, that we disapprove in the most emphatic manner 
of the conduct of persons alleged to be members of our 
union who advocate any secession movement in our ranks, 
fully realizing the great growth and power of our organi- 
zation in recent years and the tremendous importance of it to 
the mine workers of the country at large, and especially in 
the anthracite region, and the dire results that might obtain 
if the work of destruction now being carried on by a few 
disgruntled members should be successful, and we hereby 
express our full confidence in the ability of our representa- 
tives to secure for us under the terms of contract, everything 
that should be ours. 

With regard to the machine-mining contract, our case is 
now in the hands of the board of conciliation, and it is our 
intention to await in an orderly manner its determination, 
believing that only in that way can our interests be served. 


DAVID LAWLER, President, 
JOHN COYNE, Secretary. 
Quit Their Work to Coerce 74 Nonunion Men 


Yet, perhaps, the officials of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. could not indorse what has been said about 
the excellent purposes of the men in its employ and about the 
general grievance committee in particular. For at the Taylor 
shaft the miners went on strike on Wednesday, June 7, be- 
cause 74 men at that operation were not members of the union. 

Tuesday was “card day,” and as customary the union com- 
mittee stood at the head of the shaft and examined the cards 
of all union men as they reported for work. They held up 
the men who were without the requisite pasteboards and the 
next day struck to bring pressure on those who did not want 
to join the union ranks. On June 12 the men, knowing that 
the strike violated the contract that had just been signed, 
voted to go back to work. All but 20 of the nonunion men 
had entered the union ranks by that time. 

The difference at the National colliery came up for dis- 
cussion at the same time, June 12, but here the foreign work- 
men prevented any decision being made to resume operation, 
though 15 members of the general grievance committee 
pointed out to them the error of their ways. It is said the 
English-speaking men desire to return to work. They argue 
that a strike cannot help matters, as the agreement forbids 
the board to consider any grievance while the complaining 
mine workers refuse to continue at work. 


Miners Want to Abolish All Subcontractors 


The question whether contractors are permitted under the 
agreement to hire men and deliver coal to the company oper- 
ating the mine is the cause of the trouble. It was debated on 
June 6 before the board of conciliation, and some 30 members 
of the D., L. & W. grievance committee attended the session. 
A remark made by a member of the board about one of the 
grievance committee members caused them all to leave their 
places in the room, but John T. Dempsey eventually prevailed 
on them to remain. 

President Dempsey argued the case for the mine workers, 
while W. L. Connell of the board and General Manager W. W. 
Inglis, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. Coal 
Department, made the argument for the company. 

The miners declare that the letting of machine-mining con- 
tracts makes the contractor a third party to the new agree- 
ment, which is supposed to be made between the coal com- 
panies and districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9 of the “anthracite mine 
workers’ organization.’ This is the sheerest nonsense. The 
operators guarantee the miner’s pay, and that pay must not 
be less than is provided in the contract with the operators. 

The whole objection is to the increased amount of work 
a man must do when he is paid by the day and the necessary 
supervision is provided. The miners think, and perhaps truly, 
that after a while it will be necessary to look in every case to 
a sub-boss for work. This man will see that a full day’s 
work is done for a full day’s time. The industrious men do 
not object, but the less active ones are in favor either of 
a direct contract on the tonnage basis or of daywork without 
any supervision. There really is no case at all for the men 
under the recent contract. It is a wonder they have the 
effrontery to present the matter to the board. 


Strikes Against Clause Requiring S-Hr. Work 


A strike of the drivers at the Primrose mine, Mahanoy 
City, has been settled by awarding an extra hour’s pay. The 
strike had continued for some weeks. 

The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. is still having trouble 
at Lance No. 11, Nottingham, Buttonwood and Washington 
collieries. The nature of the trouble at the last three opera- 
tions is explained in an editorial in this issue. The miners 
demand to be drawn out of the mine at any hour which pleases 
them. The law only provides that, under certain circum- 
stances, cars in which to leave the mine shall be provided 
throughout the day just as a law might require in an office 
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building that elevators be kept running continuously. But in 
both cases to use the conveyance at a forbidden time would be 
a due ground for dismissal. Especially would a manufac- 
turing company be disposed to exercise its prerogative of dis- 
charge if the men were in the habit of going home at 2 p.m. 
or earlier. 

A correspondent from the anthracite field writes as follows: 


The labor situation in the anthracite region is quitp 
serious at this writing. When “Coal Age” reaches the hands 
of its readers the anthracite field will probably be tied up 
by a strike of its entire force of men. The trouble is due 
mainly to the enforcement of the 8-hr. clause in the contract 
which has been signed by the company and the miners’ lead- 
ers. In this a proviso was made that eight hours should con- 
stitute a day’s work at the face of the breast or gangway 
where a miner works. 

For the last fifty years the “contract miners” have had 
the privilege of going out of the mines when they had per- 
formed what they thought was a day’s work. It will be 
noted that the agitation for the retention of the old way of 
working has not found voice among the miners of the Hazle- 
ton region. They are working in “flat work,’ and sometimes 
they use as many as four “buggies” to get their coal to the 
chute by which they send it down on the gangway to their 
platform to be loaded. They would work more than eight 
hours if they could, because they pay their laborers “by the 
car’ and not by the day and it takes every hour they now get 
to fill the needed number of cars to make a shift. No word 
has come from them against the 8-hr. regulation. 

But oh, the wail that has come up from the miners in 
pitching veins! Let us look at the way a miner proceeds 
to put in his shift at contract work. He leaves home at an 
early hour without much breakfast, and after his supplies are 
bought he gets down inside as fast as he can, because if he 
is late the “accommodation hoists are off’ and he loses a 
day. Arrived in the gangway, his usual method is to eat a 
“piece,” or in other words, a belated breakfast. 

Then if he has his place up more than one heading (cross- 
cut), he and his “butty” take up their props and plank for 
the day and get things in readiness to put “on a length.” 
If everything is in good order, they will not have any loose 
stuff to take down and they can begin the day’s work, put on 
their length of props and plank them and get their holes 
drilled and ready to fire. 

Some miners will get their work done and will fire their 
shots by 1:30 or 2 p.m., and they will then come down to the 
first heading and eat the balance of the food they have in 
their pails. In many cases they will not need to return ex- 
cept to see that the manways and top are in shape for the 
fireboss to make his morning examination. After they have 
been in the mines for the length of time needful to perform 
the routine described, they want to go home, and home they 
will go despite any rules their leaders or anyone else has 
made for them. 

When ten of them come to the bottom, they must be pro- 
vided with a ride to the surface, and they are going out at 
their old hours and getting discharged for it in large num- 
bers. Any mine official who has worked with miners or has 
been a miner at the face of a breast can see the problem that 
lies before the companies who are insisting upon the strict 
letter of the new agreement as applied to the contract miner. 

It goes without saying that the miners who can produce 
a day’s work up to, say, 2 p.m. are more desirable in the 
maintenance of the day’s tonnage of the colliery than the 
fellow who requires the full 8 hr. to get out “his cut.” The 
latter, in many instances, will be found unable to get out a 
fair tonnage. I have talked with old-time miners who were 
in the mines when I was unable to read, and they are a unit 
in declaring that the present situation is more threatening 
than any which has menaced the peace of this region for 
many years. 


The strippers at the Red Ash colliery, who contended that 
they had to work 10 hr. and received only 7 per cent. increase, 
have been awarded their plea for an 8-hr. day and a 3-per 
cent. advance. The board of conciliation had no difficulty in 
arriving at this decision. 

The miners of A. Pardee & Co. brought action before the 
board against that corporation, asserting that the price of 
supplies had been increased in apparent violation of the re- 
cently signed contract. The protest was settled out of court 
by S. D. Warriner and Thomas Kennedy, board members. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s miners presented a 
claim for a chute rate of $5.82 per day. This dispute was 
turned over to the umpire for settlement. The company holds 
that the work the aggrieved men are doing does not en- 
title them to the rate. 


Strike im Pittsburgh Region 


The Pittsburgh Coal Co. shows no signs of relenting. It 
regards the contract made with the mine workers’ leaders 
as final, and if reports are to be believed, orders have 
been issued that the shoes be taken off the mules preparatory 
to a long spell of idleness. 

The Lilly Coal and Coke Co, through its superintendent, 
Thomas Elliott, posted at its West Brownsville plant a notice 
ordering the men to return no later than Wednesday, June 14. 
The company declared in its notice that if they did not return. 
the superintendent would secure men to work in their places. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., which now has mines in Illinois, 
Ohio and West Virginia, is no longer dependent solely on the 
conditions in district No. 5 and can look on a strike in ‘that 
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section with a degree of equanimity greater than they could 
formerly enjoy, when all their mines were in one district. 


Union Declares Strike of Miners Is Illegal 


The union is making an attempt to keep the men in obed- 
ience to the contract it has signed for them. On June 8 John 
P. White, the international president, Frank J. Hayes, the 
vice-president, and William Green, the secretary-treasurer, 
formulated their instructions to the mine workers of No. 5 
district requiring that they return to work. The instructions 
run thus: 

We regard stoppage of work by the miners of the Pitts- 
burgh district as illegal, and we instruct them through you 
(the officers of district No. 5) to resume work immediately. 
In order to have their appeal legally presented to the inter- 


national executive board it is absolutely necessary that they 
comply with these instructions by resuming work at once. 


To this Van Bittner, president of the subdistrict, and Robert 
Wood, the secretary-treasurer, have appended a rider saying 
that they hope the men will comply with the instructions 
of the international officials immediately in order that the best 
interest of the organization may be preserved. 


It is stated that only about 15 union mines in the Pitts- 
burgh district are working, but Van Bittner on June 7 
declared that 

More than 50 per cent. of the miners in the district had 
resumed work and conditions will soon be normal. The 
mines at Smithton, Willock and Penobscot resumed yesterday, 
and those at Sturgeon and the Mansfield mine at Carnegie 
will resume tomorrow. 


Some of the companies have made concessions to their 
men in order to keep them at work. At the Hazel Kirke mines 
of the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co., an agreement has 
been reached whereby the men are to return to work without 
any increase in the price of mining supplies pending a deci- 
sion of the questions in controversy. The Ellsworth Coliier- 
ies Co.’s mines are working, but the men are somewhat rest- 
less. 

Hight hundred union coal miners in district No. 10 met 
at Monongahela on June 12 to consider the advisability of 
breaking away from the United Mine Workers of America and 
forming a new union, Leroy Bruce, of Roscoe, being president 
and T. E. Phillips, of Monongahela, secretary. The miners 
asked the international board to reverse its decision and ap- 
prove the strike, and in a resolution declared that they ad- 
hered to the McAlpin agreement for which they have voted, 
but not for the subsidiary agreement which District President 
Van Bittner and Vice-President Hanaway had signed for them. 
The meeting was adjourned till 10 a.m. Wednesday, June 14. 

A special convention will be held in Pittsburgh July 1 
to hear the report of the scale committee. At this meeting 
it is said the constitution will be revised, the recall of the 
district officials will be asked, their successors will be named, 
and a new scale will be formulated. 


Bittner Issues Defense cf New Wage Scale 


President Van Bittner, hedging the main question whether 
the new scale does or does not comply with the McAlpin agree- 
ment, has issued the following statement, which is doubtless 
incontrovertible as far as it goes. 


I am confident that when the miners really understand 
the new wage contract that was negotiated by the officers of 
the district organization they will readily realize that those 
who are advising them that they received a reduction in 
wages are seeking to destroy the United Mine Workers of 
America. : ‘ f ; 

A great majority of the tonnage in the district is mined 
by machine, and we secured an advance of 5.39c. per ton on 
machine mining and 0.4c. per ton on dead work. This gives 
the miner an actual advance of 5.79c. per ton, or nearly 13 
per cent. in the thin vein and nearly 15 per cent. in the thick 
vein. The advance in house rent, explosives, coal and lamps 
affects only 30 per cent. of the miners in the district. ; 

The advance in house rent is 4c. per ton; advance in 
powder, 0.6c. per ton; advance in coal, ;sc. per ton; advance 
on electric lamps, 4c. per ton, based on an average of 8 tons 
of machine-mined coal. These entire advances mean abou. 
1.16c. per ton, or less than 3 per cent. The advance to the 
miner of 5.79c. per ton, less 1.16c. per ton still leaves him an 
advance of 4.55c. per ton, or more than 10 per cent. and on 
an average of 8 tons this gives him 36.4c. per day advance 
after all deductions have been made for the advances com- 
plained of. v 

Over 70 per cent. of our miners are using black powder, 
which is sold to them at 15c. per keg less than in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and the other districts that make up the 
central competitive field. A - 

The men working daywork in the mines received an 
advance of 13c. for unskilled and i4c. for skilled labor per 
day inside the mine. The house rent and coal affects only 
about 30 per cent. of these men. The advance in house rent 
and coal is only 2¥%c. per day, or about 50c. per month, which 
leaves the different classes of inside day labor which are 
affected by the house rent and coal, 10%c. and 11%c. per day, 
or nearly 5 per cent. of an advance over the old scale. 


It has been stated that some of the large companies are 
disposed to a compromise with the miners. The labor press 
of Pittsburgh is in a most difficult quandary hardly knowing 
whether to side with the miners or with their leaders. 
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RocKkmen’s Wages im Southern 
Anthracite Field 


The new scale for all rockmen in the collieries in Dauphin, 
Columbia, Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties of dis- 
trict No. 9, “Anthracite Mine Workers’ Organization,” was 
signed May 16, 1916, by James Matthews of the organization 
and W. J. Richards on behalf of the operators, both as mem- 
bers of the anthracite conciliation board. The old rates 
effective from Oct. 15, 1913, to Apr. 1, 1916, are quoted and the 
new rates to be in effect from Mar. 31, 1916, to Apr. 1, 
1920. 

The difference is in every case 5 per cent., but the new 
day is shorter than that formerly worked. Men who used to 
labor 10 and.9 hr. are now only to work 8 hr., and their pay 
per day and per week is raised 5 per cent. The scale is re- 
troactive and dates from Apr. 1, 1916. The rates will be 
filed with the board of conciliation. 


WAGES OF ROCKMEN, NINTH ANTHRACITE DISTRICT 
On Shaft Work. 


7—— Old Rates —-_, r——New Rates——, 


Occupation Per Day Per Week Per Day Per Week 
Charrentanmeee sce ee aterave (eyes $3.90 $23.40 $4.10 $24.57 
Maebine ey runderies ss. cs cc 3.12 18.72 3.28 19.66 
Machinem@helperira.-.c uss 2.60 15.60 Aes 5 16.38 
Muck eric widest state oes 2.50 15.00 2.63 15.75 
BlackKisiiiplistmenearcie » aiels cuclaue 3.25 19.50 3.41 20.48 
Blacksmith helper........ 2.35 14.10 2.47 14.81 
"T OPIN AT Walaottet aie Sarees tas cats 2.00 12.00 2.10 12.60 

On Tunnel Work 
Chareeniaiimeerie since. 6s cfece 3.85 23.10 4.04 24.26 
Maciimemrunnererg ds s)sihes 3.02 18.12 3.17 19.03. 
Machinemnhel peri... ss te ols 2.50 15.00 2.63 15.75. 
MucKersieaeedie cine ce Solos 2.35 14.10 2.47 14.81 
Muckersbossacvonc scree st: 3.00 18.00 3.15 18.90: 
Blacksmith on big machine 3.10 18.60 3.26 19553 
Blacksmith helper. .¢)..... 2.20 13.20 2.31 13.86 
On Small Machine and Shaft Work 
Chart eeimanieisetert svc ceee rc: 3.80 22.80 3.99 23.94 
Small machine runner.... 3.10 18.60 3.26 19.53 
Blacksmtthtemureisce ae ocia ts Stake 18.00 3.15 18.90 
Blacksmith) helper :;s25:-. 2.10 12.60 2.21 13.23 
MuCK6rsieeriremise cities cis1e co « 2.35 14.10 2.47 14.81 
On Hammer Work 
Chane erm aiigertescels sc ole ators, 6 3.10 18.60 3.26 19.53 
Hamimermeaneenstecrec cc slater. 2.80 16.80 2.94 17.64 
MUGCKOL Si ectetepe stelets oor col scote ce Beat 14.10 2.47 14.81 
Blaecksmil thee osc) ase sot 2.80 16.80 2.94 17.64 
Air-compressor engineer.. 2.00 12.00 2.10 12.60 


These rates shall not apply to men who, because of su- 
perior skill and ability, were being paid higher rates in 
June, 19138, but it is distinctly understood that the employees 
retaining these higher rates must give superior service to 
the contractors. 

The length of work day for all employees shall be 8 hr. 
of actual work at the usual working place, exclusive of noon- 
time, with 5 per cent. added to the rates effective from Oct. 
15, 1918. The new scale shall be effective from Apr. 1, 1916, 
to Mar. 31, 1920. 

All rock contractors and their employees shall be placed 
under the awards and rulings of the conciliation board, and 
the rates and conditions herein agreed to shall be accepted 
by the board as being the rates of wages and the conditions 
effective Apr. 1, 1916. 


Final Adjustments in Ohio 


After the conferences between the operators and miners’ 
representatives of the eastern Ohio district, which lasted for 
more than three weeks, the wage scale and working agree- 
ment, to run until Mar. 31, 1918, was adopted. The con- 
ferences were held at Canton, Cleveland and Wheeling, W. Va. 
It was a long-drawn-out fight, the principal point of dispute 
being the arbitration clause. The result was concessions by 
both factions, and the miners are apparently satisfied with the 
new arrangement. Operators are also pleased with the new 
scale, as in many ways it is as good as the old one. 


Arbitration Board May Deadlock Disputes 


The agreement provides for a permanent arbitration board 
to consist of three operators and three miners. This board 
will take up all grievances which can neither be settled by 
the committees from the various mines where they arise nor 
by the district officials. The operators to act on the board are 
C. E. Maurer, of the Glen Run Coal and Coke Co.; Michael 
Gallagher, of the M. A. Hanna Co., and S. H. Robbins, of the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. The miners’ representatives 
are John Moore, president of the Ohio organization; C. J. 
Albasin, president of subdistrict No. 5, and William Roy, vice- 
president of the same district. The arrangement, it will be 
seen, seems to provide for a deadlocking of all disputes with 
strikes as a likely outcome. 

Under the new agreement loaders are to receive 42c. and 
cutters 8c. per ton. “Snubbing”’’ of coal is required in the new 
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agreement as in the previous scale. Safety requirements are 
more strict in several instances. Strikes can be called only 
by the state union officials, and if any strike is called illegally 
the men will be fined $1 per day each, each day they are 
idle. 


Hocking Valley Low-Coal Miners Ask Increase 


A meeting of delegates from 14 mines in the Hocking dis- 
trict, where the coal is thin, was held at Athens recently, for 
the purpose of formulating a low-coal scale. After talking over 
the situation, the representatives agreed to refer the matter 
to the district executive board. The Logan agreement pro- 
vides a scale for mining coal of a thickness of 5 ft. or more, 
but there are at least 14 mines in the district where lower 
coal must be worked, and the men are seeking a differential 
above the regular price, this point not being covered in the 
Logan agreement. The operators take the view that no 
further agreement is necessary. And really, under the terms 
of the McAlpin contract who can say they are not right? 

The joint conference of operators and miners in the 
Crooksville district of Ohio, which includes Muskingum 
County and a part of Guernsey County adjusted the wage 
scale and working conditions last week at Zanesville, Ohio. 
No trouble of any sort developed at the meeting, and several 
important concessions were granted by the mine workers. 
Chief among them was that of the width of rooms, which will 
be the same as provided in the Hocking Valley agreement, 
namely, 20 and 24 ft. In driving entries it is provided that 
no extra compensation will be allowed where the cutter em- 
ployed is so narrow that three runs are necessary in place of 
two such as are needed with a wide cutter. Mines in the 
district are being gradually placed in operation. 

The first meetings of the joint committee representing 
operators and miners in the Bergholz district were held last 
week at Bergholz. This district is a part of eastern Ohio, 
but owing to different mining conditions, it settles its mining 
rules separately. In all about 2,500 miners are affected. 
No serious trouble is anticipated in arriving at an agreement. 
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Western MentucKky Situation 


It will be remembered that the miners and operators in 
the western Kentucky region nearly came to an agreement 
at the last session. The miners agreed to accept the old scale, 
but the operators desired some concessions relative to the 
working conditions. A meeting of the joint scale committee 
was held at Louisville, Thursday and Friday, June 8 and 9, 
after a delay of two weeks in which both sides had time to 
view the situation from all angles. 

The subcommittee agreed to a wage scale, but when they 
reported to the committee as a whole, the concessions made 
by the representatives of the miners were unsatisfactory to 
their representatives in the whole committee. The operators 
were satisfied, but the mine workers were not. 


International Executive Board Will Decide 


The matter was left eventually to the international execu- 
tive board, and it is hoped that a decision will be rendered 
about June 20. It appears that the mine workers in the sub- 
committee have surrendered four items in the working condi- 
tions, particularly the principal item as they view it—the 
right of each loader to two rooms from which to load. The 
operators have asked and the subcommittee has conceded, 
as far as it is within its power to concede, the right to 
appoint two loaders to every three rooms. 

The position of the joint committee was set forth in the 
following statement, signed by J. A. Smith, secretary of the 
Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association, and W. O. 
Smith, national organizer of the United Mine Workers: 


Public Statement of the Seale Committee 


The joint subscale committee of the miners and operators 
tentatively has agreed upon a wage scale for a period of two 
years from Apr. 1, 1916. This tentative agreement was ac- 
cepted by the general committee of the operators, but was 
not acceptable to the general committee of the miners. 

With a hope of ultimately reaching an agreement and 
thereby bringing about a resumption of work where 6,000 
men are now idle, the question of whether or not the miners 
of district No. 23 shall accept the agreement tentatively 
agreed to by the subscale committee, was referred by the 
miners’ general committee to the International Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers’ organization, which shall 
have full power to determine all matters in controversy and 
decide whether or not the tentative agreement can be ac- 
cepted by the mine workers of western Kentucky. 

It is to be hoped that the international board will be able 
to work out a solution of the problems that have been respon- 
sible for a deadlock between the operators and miners for 
more than two months. 
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lowa Terms Near Settlement 


After six weeks’ negotiations, the mine workers and 
operators of the Iowa district have agreed on a wage scale 
and working conditions, and delegates from various locals 
in district No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, have 
approved the contract by a vote of 76 to 23. 

Thus the danger of a miners’ strike in Iowa, which ap- 
peared imminent during the last two weeks of the con- 
ference, is now almost entirely past. The new agreement, 
which will be effective until Mar. 31, 1918, will shortly be 
placed before the miners of the district for a referendum vote. 
Officials of the miners’ union predict that the contract will 
be ratified by a big majority of the voters. 

In the second and third subdistricts coal will be paid for 
only on a straight mine-run basis. The new rate for coal 
not mined by machine will be 77c. a ton in the second district, 
where a rate of from 72c. to 77c. formerly prevailed. The new 
rate in district No. 3 will be 791%4c., as compared with the old 
rate of 76%c. 


Machine-Coal Rate Still To Be Determined 


No definite scale has been adopted for machine-mined coal 
in these two districts. The question has been left to a sub- 
committee of six. Three operator representatives will be 
appointed by Secretary E. C. Smith, and three miner repre- 
sentatives will be named by President William Rodgers. 

In district No. 1, the coal mined will be paid for either 
upon the screen-coal or hand-picked basis. District No. 4 
may pay its miners only for the screen coal in their product. 
However, where mine-run is loaded, the men will receive 10 
per cent. less than screen-coal prices. 

The bitter fight of the session hinged upon the scale in the 
“shooting” coal fields of the second and third districts, 
where coal is shot from the solid. For a time neither miners 
nor operators would make any concessions and a strike 
seemed inevitable. At this juncture a hurry-up call was dis- 
patched to John P. White, international president, in the be- 
lief that he alone could prevent an open breach. Mr. White 
poured oil on the troubled waters and saved the day. 

The preliminary organization of the scale committee, 
composed of 15 miners and 15 operators, was effected on Apr. 
6. J. C. Lewis, of Boone, Iowa, board member from the fourth 
subdistrict, presided. Lawrence P. Love, of Des Moines, coal 
operators’ association commissioner, was elected secretary. 
John Gay, of Albia, was chosen as Mr. Love’s assistant. 


Several Modifications in Old Agreement 


The old agreement was taken under consideration and the 
miners presented their scale. In the second district they de- 
manded 77%c. a ton for mine-run. The operators offered 
only 75c. After a bitter discussion this was increased to T6c., 
but the miners refused to make any departure from their 
original demand. Only the arrival of President White from 
the East prevented a break. The rate adopted was 77c. per 
ton, 

Several important changes were made in the so-called 
“resolutions,” which correspond to the rules in other fields. 
In resolution No. 138, defining engineers’ duties and wages, the 
following scale was adopted: First-class engineers, $87.77 
to $92.16; second-class, $81.10 to $85.15; third-class, $68,88 to 
inca e. 

For the first time the following holidays were specified in 
resolution No. 1, which designates the days and hours of 
labor: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Apr. 1, 
Decoration Day, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, sec- 
ond Tuesday in December, 1916, and Christmas Day. Pro- 
vision was also made in the resolution for the first time for 
a change of pay days whenever the regular pays would fall 
upon holidays. 

A clause was inserted stipulating that daymen going down 
into the mine in the morning shall be given or paid for at 
least two hours’ work. This does not apply when accidents 
occur whereby the men would have to be called out of the 
mine or a state mining law be violated. New provisions for 
ehecking off hospital dues were made in resolution No. 15. 


Preparation Clauses Left Almost Unchanged 


The importance. of getting clean coal so that the product 
may be salable was recognized in resolution No. 8, provid- 
ing a penalty for careless or reckless shooting. The resolu- 
tion differs only in preamble and in other unimportant parts 
from the same resolution in the expiring contract. The pre- 
amble referred to is as follows: 


Miners and operators realizing the importance of getting 
clean coal to insure the sale of same, it is mutually under- 
stood and agreed that miners and loaders will produce their 
coal in such a manner as not to increase the percentage of 
fine coal either by carelessness or reckless shooting and 
will load the coal free from impurities as nearly as possible. 
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Standard of Preparation of 
Anthracite Coal 


At this time, when there are persistent rumors of a 
change in the standard of preparation by the anthracite 
mining companies, it is interesting to know on what basis 
the present system of sizes is founded. Some years ago 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., in buy- 
ing coal from individual operators, incorporated a clause 
in their purchase contracts stipulating the size and prep- 
aration of coal, which has since come to be accepted as a 
standard by all companies. The following method of 
sizing is provided: 


Through a Mesh Over a Mesh 


PCGPHMDOAL efi « <.lss. 0s evs 8 -in. round 41%-in. round 
PES PRD ea Tee de enc fel. Yo es vallo y.e Je 4144-in. round 234-in. square 
HER Se Cre Gre 40.5.4) oie, side, © 2%-in. square 2 -in. square 
BS OME pee eles SF falls, bs wi'c)'0. Sos es 2 -in. square 1%-in. square 
POUUSERELIID Gy aie ctesk idee stace so 06 #10 1%-in. square % -in. square 
Iie 6 ol Pile eo Seca eee %4 -in. Square %-in, square 
1 ELIGN Seid (oth ae rs 1% -in. Square 3g-in. round 
ESTO MMM dis cairo woe aks eels, sate 32-in. round ¥%-in. round 
EAMES R eis, te) alee «ake a ses si, 5 %-in. round sy-in. round 


For the new “boiler” size just adopted by some com- 
panies, there is as yet no known standard of preparation. 

The percentages of foreign matter allowed in the differ- 
ent sizes is as follows: 

Slate: Broken, 1; egg, 2; stove, 4; chestnut, 5 to 7; 
pea, 8; buckwheat, 10. 

Bone: Broken, 2; egg, 2; stove, 3; chestnut, 5; pea, 10; 
buckwheat, 10. 

The Reading circular also contains the following clause : 


None of the above sizes shall contain an admixture of a 
larger size sufficiently to render the coal objectionable, nor 
respectively a larger proportion of any smaller sizes than is 
usually present in good merchantable coal; and it is specially 
agreed that neither egg, stove nor chestnut shall contain more 
than 5 per cent. of larger sizes; that chestnut shall not con- 
tain more than 10 per cent. of pea and 5 per cent. of buck- 
wheat No. 1; nor pea coal more than 15 per cent. of buckwheat 
No. 1 and 5 per cent. rice; nor buckwheat No. 1 more than 15 
per cent. rice. 


AlasKa Fields Open to Entry 


Official announcement by Secretary Lane of the Interior 
Department was made June 2 that regulations have been 
issued under which private individuals and corporations 
may without further delay begin the leasing and opera- 
ting of the extensive anthracite and bituminous coal 
fields of Alaska. Ten years have elapsed since the Alaskan 
coal fields were withdrawn from private entry and develop- 
ment. The regulations are accompanied by maps and im- 
portant general information regarding the lands in ques- 
tion. Copies may be secured on application to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. 

This announcement means that about 33,370 acres of 
coal-bearing lands in the Bering River country and about 
13,920 acres in the Matanuska section are restored to 
entry. Small areas in each of the fields have been reserved 
as required by law, but all the rest of the coal lands are 
opened to private lease in amounts not exceeding 2,560 
acres to any one person or corporation. 

Leases will be granted for a period of 50 years. The 
Government exacts a royalty of 2c. a ton the first five 
years and 5c. a ton for the succeeding 20 years. After 
this period of 25 years, it is provided that the royalty shall 
not exceed 5% of the selling price of the coal. The 
royalty exacted is considered small but reasonable in view 
of all the conditions, and was made low for the purpose 
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of encouraging the leasing of the coal lands and to aid 
also in the development of local markets for the product. 
The Government’s plan is to receive proposals for leases 
without delay. Preference will be given to those who 
will make the largest investments and the earliest develop- 
ment of the coal fields for commercial purposes. The form 
of lease is similar in large part to the private leases ob- 
taining in the West Virginia coal fields and has been 
passed upon and approved by a board of coal operators. 


s 
”S 
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Measuring Concrete Aggregate 
im Revolving Boxes* 


The revolving measuring boxes shown in the accom- 


‘panying illustration were successfully used by a mining 


company in the construction of a reinforced concrete bin. 
The yardage did not warrant the construction of sand and 
stone bins, and the mixing yard consisted of the usual 





MEASURING CONCRETE MIX IN DUMPING BOXES 


loading platform adjacent to the cement shed. The re- 
volving boxes were used in measuring both the sand and 
the stone, which had to be wheeled up runways to this’ 
platform. The cement was measured and discharged 
directly into the mixer. 

The boxes are proportioned in size to hold the exact 
quantity of each material and are placed on 114-in. 
pipe as axles, with two or more boxes to the stand as 
desired. The pipe is carried througli' holes in the 
4x4-in, posts, which are braced and carried on a 4x4-in. 
supports. 

A dry batch of 1014 cu.ft. of 1: 2:4 mixture was used 
and required three 2-cu.ft stone boxes, two 11-cu.ft. 
sand boxes and one 114-cu.ft. cement box. The frame- 
work was light and could easily be moved into the stone 
or sand piles or from one job to another. The whole 
framework is detachable and can be taken down in a 
few minutes. 

The bottoms of the boxes were set high enough to allow 
a wheelbarrow to pass beneath them. Thus the box could 
be turned on the pipe, discharging the load and righting 
itself for loading. The apparent objection to this form 
of loading is in the height of shoveling the material, 
but by using scoops the boxes were quickly loaded and 
the additional height was not objectionable. Loading de- 
lays were eliminated, and a uniform mixture obtained 
so that all voids between the stone were completely filled. 





*H. B. Andrews in “Engineering News,” May 25, 1916. 
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Coke Production Imcreases 

The coke made in the United States in 1915 amounted 
to 41,581,150 short tons, an increase, as compared with 
1914, of 7,025,236 tons, or 20 per cent., and was within 
5,000,000 tons of the record output of 1913, according to 
figures compiled by C. E. Lesher of the United States 
Geological Survey. Of this total, 34 per cent., or 14,- 
072,895 tons, was byproduct coke, and 66 per cent., or 
27,508,255 tons, was made in beehive ovens. ‘The in- 
crease in the output of byproduct coke in 1915 as com- 
pared with 1914 was 25 per cent., and in beehive, 18 per 
cent. An encouraging feature of the year’s record was 
that the quantity of byproduct coke made in 1915 was 
the greatest yet recorded, exceeding the output of 1913 
by 1,358,195 tons. Plants were started at Cambria, Penn., 
Duluth, Minn., St. Louis, Mo. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The production, by states, in short tons, is summarized 
in the following table: 


State Beehive Byproduct Total 
AVA DAI Tei terc bats seater er sccreneeonecens 1,001,477 2,070,334 3,071,811 
Colorado: iirc scence = deca cn hens (WMO ese 8S Gavoicekc 670,938 
Geore lager alc acres worete ercca 20; 0397 ee creates 20,039 
TIVIN OLS! See cnstemeha tenes ioiecskenee. he tater eeeetone aces aie 1,686,998 1,686,998 
Tra Aietr'ai sy avattestate atete s:aua.cislotessn ste simone cote ats 2,768,099 2,768,099 
Ken CuUCKyitercrteke = cinreue haat ae 284,516 241,581 526,097 
Maryland dtecareyels: ose ocette cccin a  sceiesika are 313,283 313,283 
MINN. CS OUR. eeeete tease aha etic horas Meee n cote 127,847 127,847 
Neéw, Miexi Com: asta: sc etelarerner 38.9) 4 Lage cies. veneiee 389,411 
Now: “York duit carte sieve shersisse start ka el peeortete 684,461 684,461 
ONITOUaiiinaie woke rotate niece enti ote 19,101 665,557 684,658 
Pennsylvania, Gane. ae eee or 22,530,567 8,092,295 25,622,862 
TENNESSEE TL Siic ataclee tee ta etn eae 233,705 23,268 256,973 
VAP eInia ote oethncei men tersirtedsete (ORES un oS res 629,807 
West “ViIreiniagves ts cnet ae 1,250,235 141,211 1,391,446 
Massachusetts: (otis aus snr seen ] 

MiCHie an Wie teteia amelie | 
Missourie oa ccrieccsra tse reece 
New: "JeOrsey. Won. sarees = \ 478,459 2,257,961 2,736,420 
Uta he lie Pei eletteterakere chet cee eae | 
Washing tome imob sous oc \ 
IW, 1LSCONRSE Se ereraterdel snerslorek tere J 
TOtal is cua ccorcheoeld mtekey oro ueeera st oas 27,508,255 14,072,895 41,581,150 


*Combined byproduct and beehive coke output of Washing- 
ton, 136,552 tons. 


Automatic Locomotive Gong 
By A. CoHn* 

The motor bell shown in the illustration has proved 
to be satisfactory in the mines of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Co., at Gilbert, Minn. 
It is simple and does not 
depend on any outside 
power for its operation. 
This bell is attached to the 
wheel of an underground 
electric locomotive. The 
revolution of the wheel 
causes the bell to ring. 
When the cylinder points 
downward, the steel ball 
falls on the plunger A 
and causes it to strike the 
gong. As the bell turns 
upward, the ball recoils on 
its spring, and is ready for 
the next turn. The rate 
of travel can be easily de- 
termined by the sound of 
the bell as its frequency 
and tone depend directly on the speed of the motor. In 
this way it acts as a safety device. It is the intention of 
the Republic Iron and Steel Co. to install automatic bells 
of this type on all the locomotives which it uses under- 
ground.—Hngineering and Mining Journal. 














AUTOMATIC LOCOMOTIVE 
GONG 





*Box 267, Gilbert, Minn. 
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Nonfatal Accident Chart 


A body chart, or. diagram, showing the percentage of 
nonfatal accidents to different parts of the body, arranged 
from a tabulation of 6,719 nonfatal injuries from ac- 
cidents at coal mines, has been prepared by the Bureau 
of Mines and is contained in a pamphlet entitled “Coal 
Mine Fatalities in the United States, 1915,” compiled 
by Albert H. Fay. It will be seen from the illustration 


that practically 30% of the accidents at coal mines result 





PERCENTAGE OF NONFATAL INJURIES 
THE SOD 


RECEIVED BY 
IN MINING ACCIDENTS 


in injuries to the legs, and that injuries to the hands 
amount to 14%, and other parts of the body as shown. 
This diagram was prepared to aid surgeons and hospitals 
in selecting the necessary supplies for use at coal-mine 
hospitals. 


Ky 
leat Value of Fuels* 
Lb. of Water 
Heat Units Relative Evaporated 

Kind of Fuel per Lb Values per Lb 
Carbon, DUC sarees cole pieleiusieaiels aleieters 14,500 1.000 15.00 
Hydrogen. . Seeders Rates sie Btataver dal ctersiewe 62,500 4.280 62.75 
Marsh gas... . sane fr algtals) oeetnioa arate sins 26,415 1.816 26.68 
Olefiant gas\iseeesseies 4 Malaksis ole -ay outers 21,328 1.466 21.54 
Coal, anthracite....... BBG Cadre oe cod 14,833 1.020° 14.98 
Coal, bituminols ear eect cee 14,796 1.017 14.95 
ignite, dry / sesame taccle tle treme tte ares 10,150 0.7 10.35 
Peat, kiln driedcc ci ottete eerste ree arate 10,150 ONG 10.25 
Peat, air dried.scen se chrameiidet erie 7,650 0.526 7.73 
Wiood, kiln driediie es eet en aii 8,029 0.551 8.10 
Wiood, air dried tino serene 6,385 0.439 6.45 
Charcoal, . :..4 5 cguletns Mere rite ces 13,500 0.93 14.00 
Coke... 0: od. cece eee ene 13,620 0.94 14.00 
Petroleum, W. Vianseccceen nen noses 18,300 1.255 18.80 
Petroleum; Penn ee eee en ene 18,050 1.24 18.60 
fhetroleum, Obiosccswac mbar ener 18,450 12a 19.05 
Petroleum, AStisisse ac some kee eee 18,000 1.24 18.60 
Petroleum, Hurope scum 18,000 1.24 18.60 
Mauka) Bech ees SAE Abe Siple . (y sdieanieect cays © 9,000 0.65 9.30 


Convention of Pennsylvania Coal Merchants’ Association— 
The 12th annual convention of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association will be held at Harrisburg, Penn., 
on June 20, 21 and 22. The first two days will be devoted to 
the transaction of business important to every retail coal 
merchant and to the inspection of a complete line of coal- 
handling machinery, auto trucks and general supplies. On 
the third day the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. . 
will entertain the members of the association on a trip to 
and inspection of Brookside Colliery, in the Lykens Valley 
district. 





*“Power,” June 6, 1916. 
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Recent Judicial Decisioms 
By A. L. H. Streer* 


Principal’s Rights Concerning Agent’s Books—Books kept 
by the representative of a coal company as such belong to 
the company and may not be withheld by him as being his 
own property. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
Flanagan vs. Flanagan Coal Co., 88 Southeastern Reporter, 
400.) 


Responsibility for Negligence of Certified Miner—A Penn- 
sylvania operator is liable for injury to a coal miner due to 
negligence of the latter’s immediate boss, a certified miner, 
as distinguished from a certified foreman. (New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division; Andriuszis vs. Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 156 New York Supplement, 
260.) 


Surface Owner’s Right of Access Through Coal—When 
the owner of land has title to the soil below coal which has 
been conveyed to another, he is entitled to access through the 
coal for the purpose of sinking and maintaining an artesian 
well. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Pennsylvania Central 
Brewing Co. vs. Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 95 Atlantic Reporter, 
471.) 


Ratification of Corporate Officer’s Unauthorized Act—The 
unauthorized act of a coal company’s officer in borrowing 
money to conduct the corporate affairs binds the company 
upon ratification expressed by a majority of the directors at 
a meeting duly called. (West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, Flanagan vs. Flanagan Coal Co., 88 Southeastern 
Reporter, 402.) 


Contributory Negligence in Cogwheel Accident—An oper- 
ator’s failure to safeguard moving cogwheels in coal-washery 
machinery does not render him liable for injury to an em- 
ployee, resulting from the employee carelessly permitting a 
loosely dangling sleeve to become caught in the wheels. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Di Magnio vs. Jefferson & 
Clearfield Coal and Iron Co., 96 Atlantic Reporter, 746.) 


Tennessee Mine Foreman Law—The law enacted by the 
Tennessee Legislature in 1907, purporting to make coal oper- 
ators liable for negligent performance of the statutory duties 
of certified mine foremen, resulting in injury to miners, was 
not validly adopted, and hence an operator is not liable in 
such cases. (Tennessee Supreme Court, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co. vs. Hooper, 175 Southwestern Reporter, 1146.) 


Liability for Fall 6f Roek—An Illinois coal operator will 
not be permitted to escape liability for injury to a miner 
caused by fall of rock attributable to willful failure on the 
part of the operator to deliver demanded props, on the ground 
that the miner was guilty of contributory negligence in know- 
ingly remaining at work in a place of danger. (Illinois 
Supreme Court, Arkley vs. Niblack, 112 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 67.) 


Validity of Agreement for Continued Freight Rate—A rail- 
road company’s contract with a manufacturer to carry coal 
to his plant from points in the same state at certain rates 
for a period of 30 years was valid and enforceable, although 
the company after making the contract raised its tariffs on 
such shipments. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad Co. vs. Colonial Steel Co., 96 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 1037.) 


Contract for Construction of Slopes—Under a contract for 
construction of two slopes in a mine, a clause making the 
contractor liable for $40 for every day’s delay in completing 
the work beyond a certain time fixed as the time for com- 
pletion does not make him liable so far as delay is at- 
tributable to the doing of extra work required by the owner. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Foye vs. Lilley Coal and Coke 
Co., 96 Atlantic Reporter, 987.) 

Dangerous Conditions Existing in Abandoned Places—An 
operator on abandoning parts of mines on exhaustion of coal 
is bound to warn employees against going into such places 
when the circumstances are such that the employees do not 
know of the abandonment and are apt to be led into such 





*Attorney-at-law, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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places in the performance of their duties, and when danger- 
ous conditions exist in those places. (West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, Osborn vs. Darby Coal Mining Co., 86 South- 
eastern Reporter, 834.) 


Duty to Warn Inexperienced Employee Against Danger— 
The legal principle that an employer is liable for injury suf- 
fered by an employee set at work in which he was inex- 
perienced, without warning of dangers peculiar to the occu- 
pation, applies to a case where a labor boss at a mine 
directed a coal loader, who was not a qualified blaster, to 
fire a blast to loosen coal jammed in chutes. (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit; Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. vs. Lukaszunas; 230 Federal Reporter, 792.) 


Employee’s Violation of Rule as Contributory Negligence— 
Existence of a rule adopted by a coal operator for the safety 
of his employees and its violation by an injured miner does 
not defeat liability of the operator for an accident at- 
tributable to negligence toward the injured man, when it 
appears that the operator had so far acquiesced in continued 
violations of the rule that it might be inferred that the rule 
had been abrogated. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Meek vs. 
Fluhart Collieries Co., 183 Southwestern Reporter, 469.) 


Negligent Employment of Minors—Employment of a boy 
under 14 years old in a coal mine, in violation of the West 
Virginia laws, renders the employer liable for injury sus- 
tained by the boy as a natural and direct consequence of 
the employment, but contributory negligence on the part 
of the minor is a good defense to lability when it appears 
that he fully appreciated the dangers incident to the careless 
act attributed to him. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals, Griffith vs. American Coal Co., 88 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 595.) 


Operator’s Duty Concerning Machinery—An operator in 
furnishing a coal-cutting machine or other machinery or tools 
for the use of employees is bound to use due care to see that 
the appliances are reasonably safe for the purpose, and an 
employee may assume that this duty has been performed, in 
the absence of information to the contrary. But the operator 
is not liable for injury resulting from improper and un- 
authorized use of a machine by the employee injured. (West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Robinson vs. Virginia- 
Pocahontas Coal Co., 88 Southeastern Reporter, 620.) 


Foreman or Superintendent as Employer’s Representa- 
tive—Since a foreman or superintendent directing men stands 
in the place of the employer, the latter cannot excuse himself 
from liability for injury to a workman resulting from negli- 
gent failure to warn him against dangers of his work, which, 
through inexperience, he may not have known, by showing 
that the foreman or superintendent was instructed not to 
assign inexperienced men to the task in performing which 
the particular accident occurred. (Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
Bugajski vs. Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., 157 Northwestern 
Reporter, 521.) 


Mine Drivers as Fellow Servants—Excessiveness of Per- 
sonal Injury Verdiet—Coal-mine mule drivers working in dif- 
ferent entries were not fellow servants, within the rule which 
exempts an employei from liability for injury to an employee 
resulting from negligence of a fellow servant. Three thousand 
dollars is not excessive recovery for injury to an employee 
whose hand was crushed between a car and an entry wall, if 
the accident practically incapacitated him for physical work, 
he having previously earned $2.24 a day. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, Robinson vs. McHenry Coal Co., 183 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 489.) 


Mine Lessor’s Responsibility.—Sufficiency of Safety Pre- 
ecautions—A coal company which has leased a mine to another 
who is in charge of active operations is not an “operator” 
within the meaning of the Indiana laws, which impose cer- 
tain duties on operators of coal mines to secure the safety 
of miners, unless it appears that the lease is a mere subter- 
fuge intended to defeat the first-mentioned company’s liability 
under such laws. An operator is chargeable with notice of 
all defective conditions in mine roofs which would be dis- 
covered upon making a reasonably diligent inspection, the 
duty of inspection not being discharged by mere visual ex- 
amination in every case. (Indiana Appellate Court, Deep 
Vein Coal Co. vs. Raney, 112 Northeastern Reporter, 392.) 
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Co-operation Among Illinois 
Coal Operators 


Association movements, which have been so successful 
in other parts of the state, are spreading to the Fifth and 
Ninth districts of Illinois. This has always been con- 
sidered the most difficult region in the country to handle, 
because there are four separate and distinct classes of 
operators who have nothing whatever in common: 

First are the railroad operators; second, the operators 
who own their own branch railroads bringing their coal 
direct to the market; third, the codperative mines, which 
are able to cut down on the cost of production by simply 
reducing wages; and fourth, the straight commercial 
union mines, which have none of these advantages. The 
railroad mines are not much interested in market prices 
as they sell only their surplus coal. The codperative 
mines all want work because the men insist on drawing 
their pay regularly, and consequently they will run full 
time irrespective of what price the coal may bring. The 
mines which operate their own railroads direct to the 
market insist on running so their roads will show 
earnings. 

The straight commercial operators, who have none of 
these advantages, consequently remain to hold the bag. 
There is a large group of each class of operators, and 
as they have very little in common and are all suspicious 
of one another, it was always considered that any co- 
operation among them was impossible. With this con- 
dition in mind, even the fact that they have made a 
small and successful beginning is a most gratifying 
augury for the future of the industry in the state. 
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Hampton Roads Exports HNeavy 


The abnormal situation as regards ocean freights has 
discouraged prospective exporters to such an extent that 
the impression is spreading that there is little activity 
in this line; none the less, there is a heavy movement, 
as is evidenced by the tonnage reports from Hampton 
Roads. For instance, during the week ended June 10 
the total dumpings amounted to 386,998 tons, making 
the third highest record in the history of the port. The 
record week for the Hampton Roads piers was made on 
Aug. 28, 1915, when 397,302 tons was handled, and the 
second high record was made the week immediately suc- 
ceeding, with 387,182 tons. 

Only once since Mar. 11 of this year has the tonnage 
fallen below the 300,000-ton mark, only 295,322 tons 
being dumped during the week ended Apr. 22. This is 


in striking contrast with the performance over the closing ~ 


three months of 1915, when the 300,000-ton mark was 
reached only once. During this time shipments for the 
week fell as low as 207,292 tons in one instance. This 
evidence of the ability of the market to cope with the 
extraordinary high ocean freights will be gratifying to 
prospective exporters. 


Nonrepresentative Government 
im AlasKa 


It is interesting to see the United States engaged in 
nonrepresentative government in Alaska. It works from 
Washington, D. C., almost as well as similar government 
used to work from Whitehall. But “work” is not the 
correct term; “stops work” would be better, for it is 
easier to stop development than to promote it. 

After accepting payments on land the Government for 
several years refused to say whether it would permit 
entry or not, and on what conditions and at what rates. 
It just lay down on the job. Then it practically froze 
out one of the railroads and finally bought it in at a 
knockdown price.» Sequent on this it started to build 
further railroad lines, and at once there was a strike 
because the day wages of laborers on the job were less 
than those ruling in that vicinity. Now the people are 
clamoring that the railroad being built does not develop 
the best coal and most accessible field. 

It is always the way when strangers try to muddle 
into the management of a country they do not know. 
Successful colonies have always been largely self-govern- 
ing and self-handling. We taught Great Britain such 
an admirable lesson in governing, it is a wonder that we 
cannot absorb a little of it ourselves. 

Was it really our clearer vision which enabled us to 
take a correct view of the rights of man in 1776 or was 
it merely a blind fortune that made us take the side 
we did, being as we then were the under dog in the 
struggle? Were they really the rights of man for whom 
we were embattled or were we fighting for our own rights 
alone? But as Alaska is a small, sparsely populated 
country, inhabited by few but unusually intelligent people, 
it is not merely representative government that it wants 
but a large degree of home rule for its private affairs. 
Surely the control of land should be vested in the state 
or territory of which it forms a part. 

A representative government even when secured does 
not give any assurance of equitable rule when one section 
of the country is so different from the rest that the 
other parts cannot understand it and so much smaller 
than:the rest that its vote is a mere drop in the bucket. 

Uncle Sam appears to our loyal citizens of the West 
and of Alaska as a very benevolent old gentleman without 
the needed comprehension of the necessities of youth. 
He has in fact no clearly defined mind about anything 
in that territory, and that is not strange, for he must 
know the facts to come to some conclusion about them, 
and so far that knowledge has not come to him and he 
is too little interested to travel north to ascertain them. 

The evils of absentee government are worse than those 
of capitalism. Alaska is a frightful example of socialism, 
the more telling because it is not dishonest but merely 
misguided men who have brought her to such an evil 
pass. It is pleasing to see, however, that at last leasing 
of coal is permitted in the Alaska coal fields. 
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New Ways to Break a Contract 


In the anthracite region the contract miners are still 
trying to violate the agreement which was signed by 
the miners’ representatives at Pottsville. They are 
determined that they will not work an 8-hr. day, and 
they are endeavoring to use the law to compel the com- 
panies to aid them in breaking their contract. It remains 
to be seen whether the courts will be compelled by a 
slovenly enactment to aid in this work. 

At the Nottingham No. 15 colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., located at Plymouth, Luzerne 
County, Penn., the inside workmen had to enter and 
leave the mine by a roadway, No. 1 slope, which they 
alleged was too dirty and dusty for travel. Appeal was 
made to Mine Inspector D. T. Davis, and he notified 
the officials to furnish a car in conformity with the mine 
law. This was done, and the men were hoisted out of 
the slope whenever it was their good pleasure to leave 
their appointed work. 

But when the Pottsville convention agreed that every 
man would work 8 hr., the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. naturally inferred that if the car were ready to 
hoist the men when the 8-hr. stint was accomplished, 
the law would be satisfactorily complied with. 

But the miners soon showed that they regarded the 
ugreement as inapplicable to their case. They felt entitled 
to quit whenever they desired and therefore also justified 
in demanding a car to hoist them to the surface 
whenever they were ready to quit. The world was 
particularly cruel to these men. The reader should mark 
their grievous case because it was peculiar. 

Many, if not most, of the miners in the anthracite 
region can leave the bulk of the hard work to their 
laborers. But these poor fellows, we are told, found 
that laborers were few and they had to do their own 
work and, like fine ladies who cannot afford to hire 
a maid, they were completely fagged out and they 
ordered their carriage early for that reason. Now the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., being a negligent coach- 
man, did not comply with this demand, which indeed 
argues a hardness of soul or a soulless corporation. 

Apparently, even when the miners had to do the 
degrading work of loading cars, they got through early 
just as ever and they went out to the foot of the slope 
and whistled for the coachman. But the car did not 
come till the quitting hour until the men, after many 
days of waiting, threatened to bring legal pressure on 
the company if it would not comply with the law as 
the miners construed it and give them cars at all hours. 

Now the law is incontestable wherever persons are 
regularly hoisted and the average pitch is over 15 deg. 
and the distance over 1,000 ft. 

Rule 57, on which the miners rely, runs thus: 


Any superintendent or mine foreman who prevents the 
footman from giving an empty car or cage to the number of 
men designated in a former rule, shall, upon information by 
any person engaged in the mines given the mine inspector, 
be fined the sum of $50 for each offense. 

In consequence, probably, of a lengthy consideration 
of this enactment, one day a car was furnished 
at the foot of the slope at an early hour. The cruel 
foreman was there, and as the men entered, he told 
them they were discharged. They returned to the mine 
the next day and demanded reinstatement, and when it 
was refused, all the other miners went on strike in 
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sympathy, marching in a body to their meeting hall, and 
finally a committee appeared before a justice of the 
peace and made affidavit that the company had violated 
the law. 

The state mine inspector has promised to do all he 
can to enforce the rule, and he has been furnished with 
affidavits setting forth its alleged violation. The miners 
are going to do their full part and propose to prevent 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. by discharging the 
men from enforcing the terms of their signed contract. 
The miners will have a car provided when and where 
they will; they will quit when they so desire regardless 
of contracts. They propose to call out all the miners 
working for the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. They 
are discussing dividing the Scranton district, No. 1, so 
that the district officers will have time to perform all 
the many onerous duties involved in the breach of the 
contracts they have signed. 

There is going to be trouble and to spare if any of 
the corporations try to enforce a contract on which 
the signatures of the mine leaders are as yet hardly 
dry. 


Beclouding the Real Issue 


The question at issue in the strike in the Pittsburgh 
region is very simple. The miners have only befogged it 
by trying to show that the 1916 contract is less liberal 
than that made in 1914. By that means they have only 
furnished the operators and the union with a chance to 
evade the main issue. There is no doubt that the contract 
recently made for the miners is a better one than that 
made, for instance, in Illinois or Ohio; but why discuss 
that question ? 

The point to be considered is whether the new contract 
complies with the provisions of the McAlpin agreement. 
No one but the miners seems willing to answer that ques- 
tion without evasion. The operators appear to say that 
they have signed an agreement which embodies all the 
understandings they had with the miners’ leaders at the 
time the McAlpin agreement was being written. 

Now these understandings are matters of dispute. In 
any event, whether they were in conflict with the McAlpin 
contract or not makes no difference. The important mat- 
ter is, to what did the operators sign their names when 
the McAlpin agreement was accepted? And also, to what 
did the miners agree when they voted for that document? 
They did not vote for understandings; they voted for an 
instrument. 

No successful man signs an agreement which he knows 
omits several vital matters and trusts to verbal promises to 
make up the deficiencies in the document which he re- 
ceives. If he does, the law courts will not sustain him. 
You may give evidence to explain a contract; you cannot 
present evidence to change its very terms. 

Moreover, the operators know that for the mine leaders 
to sign a contract in conflict with the McAlpin agreement 
is to act beyond their powers. Such signatures are bind- 
ing only against the signers, the mine leaders, not against 
their principals, the miners. Perhaps the operators and 
the union leaders have an argument to meet this con- 
tention. If so, why do they not present it? So far all 
they have done is to declare the miners lose but little in 
the secondary contract, though the underlying instrument 
promises that they shall not lose at all. 
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FrirsteAid) Meet in OKlahoma 
By R. M. Jouns* 








SY NOPSIS—A first-aid meet where each team 
was examined and watched by two physicians. 
A test is made of the judgment of firebosses im 
the presence of gas. Inves saved by first-aid men. 





The Third Annual Oklahoma First-Aid Contest was 
held at McAlester, Okla., on May 27, 1916, under the 
auspices of the Oklahoma miners, the operators’ associa- 
tions and the United States Bureau of Mines. The 
McAlester contest was arranged to follow the general 
lines of that held at Pittsburg, Kan., on Community Day, 
May 17%. 

There were athletic games, such as racing and a tug of 
war. A prize was awarded to the oldest active working 
miner. Music was furnished by a band composed of 
working miners. <A baseball game with miners as 
participants supplied a further diversion, while a demon- 
stration of the explosibility of coal dust in the presence of 
black-powder flame brought vividly before the assembled 
miners and their wives the dangers of mining where due 
precautions are not taken. 


*1008 South 5th St., McAlester, Okla. 
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An innovation in first-aid judging was the employment 
of two physicians to judge each team, the chief judge 
having supervision of them all. So far as is known, 
this is the first time such a plan has been followed. 
The winning team was that of Lehigh, Okla., which thus 
acquires the state cup a second time. This is the team 
that won the contest at Kansas City last summer and. 
was sent in consequence to the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. 

‘The names of the teams, captains and their scores 
are as follows: (1) Lehigh, Alex Ogilvie, captain, 
97.67; (2) Wilburton, Tony Moye, captain, 97.5; (3) 
Alderson No. 1, Thomas Malloy, captain, 95.83; (4) 
Krebs, L. F. Thompson, captain, 95.17; (5) Brewer, R. 
W. Wright, captain, 89.67; (6) Alderson No. 2, Frank 
Santino, captain, 89.5; (7) Gowen, Frank Main, cap- 
tain, 86.67. Prizes were given to each of these teams. 

One of the gratifying results of the contest was that 
there were no ties. The points made by each team were 
added together and divided by the number of events, the 
resulting figures being the record of the team in the con- 
test. 

W. D. Ryan, mine safety commissioner, Bureau of 
Mines, acted as announcer, and W. W. Fleming, foreman 
miner in charge of the McAlester Rescue Station, and 
Thomas L. Rachels, first-aid miner, Mine Rescue Car 4, 





We have organized and side by side 


Our efforts we have benl; 
‘To prevent our mutual losses 
y preventing: accidents. 


POSTERS WHICH ADVERTISED MINERS’ DAY AND THE ANNUAL OKLAHOMA FIRST-AID CONTEST 
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THESE HAND-DRAWN POSTERS EMPHASIZED THE VALUE OF FIRST-AID TO THE MINE WORKER 


assisted in training and arranging the teams, in con- 
structing the demonstration gallery and in conducting 
the explosions exhibit. 

In the coal-dust demonstration a shot charged with 
permissible explosive was fired into a mass of dry coal 


dust placed on a platform in front of the gallery. No 
flame was visible, and the dust was not ignited. Two 


subsequent shots were fired which had been charged 
with black powder, and explosions resulted in both cases. 


Gas Trestinc CoNTEST WITH SaArety LAmMpPs 


The mine-rescue station at McAlester has recently been 
suppled with a lamp-testing gallery, the first to be sent 
out to the stations of the bureau. This gallery is con- 
nected with a supply of natural gas, and by an arrange- 
ment of electric motors and gas meters any degree of 
mixture of gas and air can be obtained. Safety lamps of 
various kinds are placed in the gallery, and different 
percentages of gas admitted. 

Much interest has been aroused among the firebosses, 
superintendents and foremen throughout the field through 
the introduction of this apparatus, and numerous tests 
and demonstrations have been given, the firebosses and 
superintendents bringing their own safety lamps and 
comparing while in the gaseous mixture the behavior of 
their lamps with that of those used at the station. In 
the evening a contest was held in the testing of the 
percentages of gas in the mixture in the gallery by ob- 
serving the flame of the lighted safety lamps. Only fire- 
bosses in active service were eligible to enter this contest. 

Frank Mastako, fireboss in No. 5 Alderson mine of the 
Rock Island Coal Co., won first prize ($5 in gold), and 
Thomas Fairley, fireboss in No. 9 mine of the Milby & 
Dow Coal and Mining Co., Dow, Okla., won second prize 


($3). The amount of gas in the machine at the differ- 
ent times totaled 81% per cent. The total amount of 
Mastako’s readings was 814. Fairley’s readings amount- 
ed to 91%. 

ReEcorps oF SuccessruL Rescue Work at MINES 

Another interesting feature of the first-aid work in this 
field is the practical result that is being obtained by the 
men trained. According to the doctors who were in 
attendance on them, two men in the district owe their 
lives to the prompt application of first-aid treatment 
during the last year. One man came in contact with 
a highly charged electric wire, and another was overcome 
by powder smoke while acting as fire runner. 

Artificial respiration was applied in both cases by men 
who took part in this contest, and in both cases the men 
were revived, although apparently dead at the time they 
were discovered. The captain of another team stated that 
his men had treated at least 25 cases during the last 
year, their most difficult task being the splinting of a 
broken leg and the removal of the injured man on a 
pitch of 40 degrees. 

@ 


A broken rule usually means a broken bone. 


* * * 
Get the safety habit—it’s the only habit that will never 
injure you. 
* * * 


Recklessness is no indication of courage; brave men are 
always cautious. 
* * * 
A rusty nail and a poisonous reptile are both dangerous. 
Turn them both down. 
4 44 1¢ 


The slipping ladder causes approximately 6,000 deaths and 
200,000 accidents every year in the United States alone. The 
ladder, carelessly used, is one of the most dangerous things 
in the world.—Edward Higgins to his California Safety Bears. 
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Health Bulletin for Miners 


The Madison Coal Corporation at its Dewmaine mines 
in Williamson County, Illinois, has a large number of 
colored miners, and A. J. Moorshead, the president and 
general manager, has appointed Dr. A. W. Springs as 
physician. The latter is himself, by the way, a colored 
man. The excellence of his health bulletin, the front 


Health Bulletin No. 6 


eae: 


“Too much Fresh Air and too much Sunshine is just enough for every Man, Woman andChild”’ | 


RUNNING HIM OUT OF TOWN 
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DR. A. W. SPRINGS, M. D. DEWMAINE, ILLINOIS 








AVOID DANGER 





HOW THE MADISON COAL CORPORATION AIDS HEALTH 
cover of which appears herewith, shows that he has the 
interests of his families at heart and is fully alive to 
their needs. 

He is holding first-aid meets at village No. 8 every 
Friday night and at village No. 9 every Tuesday evening. 
It is interesting to note the number of deaths from gun- 
shot wounds and malnutrition recorded in this bulletin, 
the first being criminal and the second wholly unnecessary 
where conditions of living are so favorable. 

The tables refer solely to the colored people of Dew- 
maine. 








1914 1915 
Per Per 

Deaths from Cent. Deaths from Cent. 
ACCIGENCS yee er ab 5.55 Gunshot wounds.... 1 7.69 
Gunshot wounds.... 4 2222 -Pneumonia |. sce eee 23.08 
TUbDOSrculOsis® -hanis oe 3 16.66 Malnutrition y=. ao. c. 4 23.08 
Bright’s disease.... 2 LASSE UbDerculosisesen su 1 7.69 
J aUndICe yar 2 11.11 Whooping cough.... 2 15.38 
FHemorrnagees seeks ee 2 11 e eStill birth cesterim 2 15.38 
Paralysis tienen oe if D-DD) ara ly SiS see eleven 1 7.69 
SPASMS > tye sees lovee ste af 5.55 — 
Maintutritionan..eeer 1 5. D5 13 99.99 
Acute gastritis..... ah 5.65 

18 99.96 

Ages at Death 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Less than one year.. 5 8 Births i. stone seems 34 
Between 1 and 8.... 1 2 Deaths ee to tenets 18 13 
Between 14 and 20.. 3 ae Excess of births over 
Between 20 and 40.. 6 1 deaths e2Pieaninicete 14 21 
Between 40 and 60.. 2 i Death rate per 1,000 .. 8 
Between 60 and 80. 1 1 
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On the second page of the bulletin Dr. Springs makes 
a number of good suggestions to his clients: 


We must reduce our high death rate; dethrone disease and 
enthrone health and long life. We may differ on other sub- 
jects, but there is no room for difference here. Let us make 
a strong, long, united pull together. 

You can but agree with me when I say a clean village 


‘means a healthy community. It means less sickness and crime. 


We are told that dirt breeds crime and diseases. A clean 
community means more work, better work and prosperity. 
Clean environments have their effect on the homes of the 
people. A clean camp means happier and better provided 
homes, healthy children and sweet comfort, and also, I am 
persuaded to believe, more cash in our pockets. Now listen, 
Neighbor, this clean-up business cannot be accomplished in a 
spurt followed by a rest, for to clean up, clean out and keep 
clean requires us to work at this job every day. 

The Madison Coal Corporation will give cash prizes of $50 
each this year to camps Nos. 8 and 9 for the best and neatest 
kept yard. If you work your little garden, it will help keep 
the weeds down; besides, it will afford you fresh vegetables 
to take the place of so much canned goods. Had you thought 
of that? Get busy. 

Dr. Springs puts in a word for himself, and why 
should he not? It is taken from the New York Medical 
Journal and it explains how the doctor feels the high cost 
of dispensing wherever he is dispensary and doctor in 
one. Lest in our selfishness we overlook the company 
doctor’s dilemma, the figures showing the increased cost 
of drugs are given here on the excellent medical authority 
just cited: Acetanilid, 400 per cent.; belladonna, 700; 
caffeine, 250; wool fat, 500; phenolphthalein, 700; potas- 
sium bromide, 1,500; quinine, 1,200; sage, 500; salol, 800; 
antipyrin, 400; carbolic acid, 1,000; calomel, 200; naph- 
thalene, 500; phenacetin, 1,800; potassium permanganate, 
700; saccharin, 600; salicylic acid, 900; and thymol, 600 
per cent. The dispensing physician in Illinois has not 
been able to provide, like the miner, that the cost of the 
supplies he uses shall not be increased by the war. 

Dr. Spring’s two-page bulletin is so attractive that 


it will certainly succeed in promoting sanitary living. 
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Courtesy of N. Y. American 
THE HOLD-UP—“YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE” 
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Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No, 5—I was interested in reading the inquiry 
of Joseph A. Greaves, Coal Age, May 6, p. 815, asking 
if marsh gas could be detected by smell and without 
the aid of a safety lamp. An experience of 26 years in 
gaseous mines, in Scotland and in this country, leads 
me to answer this question in the affirmative. I am 
fully convinced that the experienced miner can detect 
this gas by smell. 

Let me relate a little experience I had while firebossing 
in Scotland. When going my rounds in the mine, I had 
formed the habit of traveling in a stooped position, 
owing to the low height of the coal. On reaching a 
switch, and before entering a room, I would straighten 
up for a few moments. On one occasion I straightened 
up at the mouth of a room, only to stoop again as 
quickly, saying to myself, “There is something wrong 
here.” I retraced my steps, going 20 ft. back, and 
started to test for gas with a safety lamp. I found 
the gas only 4 ft. outside of where I first detected it 
by smell. Many a morning I have spent from 15 to 
20 min. trying to get a cap on the lamp but failed to 
do so, although I knew by its odor that the gas was 
present. 

Having studied the subject of mine gases carefully, 
I fully realize that the leading chemists in Europe and 
this country all teach us that this gas is “odorless.” If 
such is the case, a man would be crazy to enter a place 
to test for gas, depending only on his sense of smell and, 
having discovered no odor, start to light his open lamp. 
The fact that men do this continually shows their con- 
fidence in their ability to detect the gas by smell. 

If, as we have been taught, marsh gas has no odor 
the only safe way for testing the gas is with the safety 
lamp. The study of gases as they occur in mines is 
an interesting one, and it is important that miners should 
be well informed on this question of detecting gas by 
its smell. This is especially true. in the case of mine 
foremen and firebosses, whose duties are to examine the 
working places and see that they are safe for work. 


ARCHIBALD COATS, 


Majestic, Ala. Morris No. 2 Mine. 


Letter No. 6—In regard to detecting marsh gas by 
smell, referred to in the inquiry, Coal Age, May 6, p. 815, 
IT must admit that during an experience of 25 years in 
anthracite, bituminous and lignite coal mines generating 
this gas, I cannot say that I ever detected its presence 
by smell. During this time I have worked in places 
where it was necessary to keep the safety lamp back 
some distance in the hands of a competent person, while 
I pushed ahead as far as it was safe to go with the end 
of the brattice cloth or canvas, which I would tack to a 
timber so that the air current would be carried forward 
and sweep away the gas that had accumulated in the 
place. Work of this kind must often be done in attempt- 
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ing the rescue of men, following an explosion. At no 


time, however, have I been able to “smell the gas.” 

Old miners are often heard to state that they could 
smell gas and in response to their request I have raised 
my head into the same mixture to see if I could detect 
the smell, which they claimed was there, but without 
results. My experience is that this gas produces a 
dizziness, which is often accompanied by a humming 
sound or singing in the ears that resembles the buzzing 
of bees. A common phrase among miners, when this 
occurs, is, “She’s commencing to hum.” 

The questioning of men who claim to smell gas, as 
to the kind of smell or odor, has never brought any 
satisfactory answer—the only statement being that it 
was “a peculiar smell,” which they could not describe. 
Personally, I have ascribed the sensation to other causes 
than that of smell. When the nose is immersed in 
a gaseous atmosphere, there is often experienced a cold- 
ness or chill. The same sensation can frequently be 
detected by putting the hand into the mixture. I am 
quite certain this fact will be corroborated by other 
readers of Coal Age, but have never been able to ascribe 
any reason for the sensation. 

While firebossing in a very gaseous mine on the 
Pacific Coast some years ago, I frequently heard the 
pillar men claim that they could smell the gas accumu- 
lated in the abandoned workings behind the pillars. 
These men described the odor as one resembling dry 
cedar. At that time I was studying the subject of 
gases and was interested to know if marsh gas had an 
odor, as the books described it as “odorless.” I experi- 
mented much with the gas in this mine. I could smell 
the cedar that was used very extensively in this mine 
for cogs or chocks and for posts and lagging. As all 
this timber was spht, it gave off quite an odor of cedar, 
which I concluded was what the pillar men smelt and 
claimed was gas. 

One writer has spoken of the peculiar smell coming 
from the safety lamp, caused by the burning of the gas 
within the gauze of the lamp. I can vouch for this, 
as I have often detected the same odor when climbing 
steep pitches with my lamp hanging to my shirt collar, 
or suspended by a strap around my neck, or holding the 
jamp suspended from my mouth, which was the common 
custom of firebosses when climbing these pitches in the 
mine. With the lamp in this position, if a small percent- 
age of gas was encountered the odor was at once detected 
coming from the lamp. It produced a stinging effect iv 
the nostrils. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the several mine 
gases rarely occur in a pure state in the mine but 
form mixtures of different gases in various proportions. 
Moreover, the different forms of oxidation constantly 
going on in the mine produce mixtures of gases in great 
variety, so that it is impracticable for a miner to state 
that the smell he detects is that of marsh gas. I hope 
to hear from others in regard to their experience. 

Madrid, N. M. J. W. PowEtt. 
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The Mimer and Safety First 


Letter No. 15—After reading Letter No. 10, by “A 
Miner,” Coal Age, May 13, p. 857, I want to say that 
the careful miner has every opportunity to prevent 
accidents in the mine. For example, he sees a few 
props breaking in his room and realizes the danger in 
time to avoid it. Or he observes a loose piece of slate 
hanging in the heading and gives warning in time to 
save a luckless driver from being hurt by its fall. 

The mine foreman cannot always see these things in 
time to prevent an accident, but as “Miner” says in his 
letter, “Miners forget and grow careless in their work.” 
Most every miner has a knowledge of his danger, but 
“T don’t care” is always in his mind and he argues to 
himself that he is “not paid for doing such extra work,” 
even though it is a small matter and would take him 
but a few minutes to make right and remove the danger 
from another’s path. He forgets that by so doing he 
will probably save someone’s life. Perhaps a stone fallen 
from the roof lies on the road. It is easily removed 
by the miner as he passes, but he goes on and leaves 
it there. A motor approaches hauling a loaded trip of 
cars at a good speed. The motor strikes the rock and 
is derailed, the accident throwing the motorman under 
the cars, which crash over him, killing him and badly 
injuring his helper. 

A mine foreman may talk his head off telling his 
miners to make their places safe, but many are ignorant 
and will not listen and laugh when he has gone. The 
foreman does not want to prosecute these careless miners, 
because he knows he must keep up his daily output of 
coal, and so he takes a chance and overlooks their care- 
lessness. He forgets that a single prosecution of a care- 
less miner will be a lesson to a dozen others. 


RESULTS OF INEFFICIENCY AND DRUNKENNESS 
OF A FoREMAN 


In one mine where I was employed the mine boss 
discharged one of my best friends, because he drilled 
his shot hole beyond the mining. I said nothing at the 
time but it hurt my feelings. The next Sunday I saw 
the same foreman go to his drinking place next door 
to where I lived and, before leaving, he got so drunk 
that he danced on a beer case before several Italian 
miners. 

The following week I could not help saying to this 
foreman that he had treated my friend unjustly, since 
he had been used to shooting coal off the solid and did 
not understand that, in a gaseous mine, the practice 
was dangerous. From that day I became the enemy 
of the foreman, who tried in different ways to get me 
out of the mine. He double-shifted my entry, putting 
Italians on the night shift against me, but this did not 
last long. 

The following Saturday evening an explosion occurred 
in the shaft. The superintendent and the mine boss 
were both drunk and in this condition went down to 
fight the fire, taking with them half a dozen men. The 
superintendent was so drunk that he missed his footing 
on the board thrown across the sump and fell in, bump- 
ing his head badly. When at last they reached the 
fire the boss ordered the men to attach the hose to the 
air pipe. The turning on of the air only increased the 
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violence of the fire, which would have burned out the 

shaft, had not the fireboss arrived in time to discover 

the mistake. The following day the newspapers had an 

account of the fire and stated that the mine superin- 

tendent was badly hurt. OBSERVER. 
Listie, Penn. 





Letter No, 16—Speaking of safety in mines, permit 
me to relate a little of my experience and observation. 

At a mine where I was employed the shotfirers were 
paid by the miners. There were two of them, and the 
mine was divided so that each side of the mine worked 
about the same number of men. The mine foreman was 
careless in not removing the dust, which will some time 
blow up this mine. 

In order to get through with their work quicker, the 
two shotfirers would take separate sides of the mine, 
which was a dangerous practice under the existing con- 
ditions. Besides being dusty, the mine generated a good 
deal of gas. I have seen these shotfirers go into the 
mine so drunk that they would not know north from 
south. The drink habit is the cause of more accidents 
in mines than any other one thing, and I often wonder 
that more men are not killed on this account. I hope 
some day there will be laws enacted that will sweep this 
curse from off the earth. 


Drink Causes A FataL ACCIDENT 


Let me explain further: At one time when I was 
driving, there were three of us working on the same 
parting. While I took the main north, one of my helpers 
took the first-east and the other the first-west entry. 
One morning these two men came into the mine with 
two pints of whisky aboard, and both were drunk. As 
a result, about 10 o’clock that morning they put up 
a bet to see which would haul the most coal. We were 
pulling from four to five cars a trip. I had got my 
trip about ready on the main north when the trapperboy 
signaled me to come quick. Arriving at the parting, 
I found a horrible sight. The two trips, from the east 
and west entries, had come together at the parting. One 
of the drivers was killed outright and the other lived 
only a little while. Before he died, he told me “if we 
had left that beer alone, Charlie, it would not have 
happened.” 

At another mine where I worked there were two 
motors, and each motorman was trying to see which could 
pull the most coal in the day’s run. At the end of 
the shift one of these motormen was a little behind the 
other and decided to make another trip after the time 
for quitting. On his return to the shaft there were no 
bottommen there to sprag the cars. There was a line 
of men waiting for the cage, and one of these men was 
caught between a timber and the motor, which jumped 
the track. The man was badly hurt and may sue the 
company for $2,000, although the company provided him 
with the best medical care and was good to him in every 
possible way. 

While it is the duty of every man to do his best to 
put out as much coal as possible, he must not be care- 
less in doing this. He must do his work in a safe 
manner. He must consider always “safety first,” not 
only for himself but also for his fellows. 


——, Ind. TEETOTALER. 
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Tihe Efficiemt Fireboss 


Letter No. 11—In what follows I want to be understood 
as referring to an efficient fireboss as one who has had 
years of experience at the working face and has, more- 
over, passed a satisfactory examination before a com- 
petent board of examiners. I do not refer here to a 
man who has gotten his knowledge from books while 
sitting in a superintendent’s or engineer’s office and been 
able to satisfy an examining board and get a certificate 
of competency that will enable him to fill this position 
as far as the requirements of the mining law are 
concerned. 

What struck me most forcibly in reading the different 
letters on this subject was the statement made by Edward 
H. Coxe, in letter No. 6, Coal Age, May 20, p. 895. 
Mr. Coxe says: “Aside from the mine foremen and 
their assistants, who are usually paid about the same as 
firebosses, and the shotfirers, the fireboss is about the 
highest paid man on the job, exclusive of skilled elec- 
tricians and machinists.” I wonder if he is referring to 
the same class of man that I have described as having 
gained his practical experience by many years of work 
in gaseous mines. I want to remind him that it takes 
years for a man to become a thoroughly efficient fireboss. 
There are many firebosses in our mines, I admit, whose 
work shows better on paper than it does at the coal 
face. 

While it takes a good portion of one’s life to secure 
a practical knowledge that makes for efficiency, it takes 
a comparatively short time to acquire the theoretical 
knowledge that enables a man to pass many examinations, 
as they are too often held. The certificate of competency, 
therefore, does not always represent the true value of 
the man who holds it, and the value of practical 
experience should not be underestimated in respect to 
the amount paid for such service as an efficient fireboss 
can render. 

I have been working in mines since 1881, getting 
experience, and am still adding to that experience every 
day. I have been a miner, driver, roadman, brattice- 
man, shotfirer, pumpman, roadboss and fireboss, besides 
serving my time as a man of general work. My mining 
experience began as a laborer, which I am not ashamed 
to say. Before making such statements, men lke Mr. 
Coxe should consider more carefully the character of the 
work performed and the time that has been consumed 
in gaining the necessary experience. Waa 

Curtisville, Penn. 


Letter No. 12—1 note with much surprise that Edward 
H. Coxe, in letter No. 6, Coal Age, May 20, p. 895, 
takes exception to many of the statements made by “Old 
Fireboss,” in a previous letter. 

It seems strange to me that a man with the mining 
knowledge and the high official position of Mr. Coxe 
should regard the work of the fireboss with so little 
consideration and criticize so severely the statements of 
an old fireboss when seemingly no criticism is due. I 
want to say that these statements of “Old Fireboss” are 
worthy of greater respect, because I firmly believe he is 
conscientious when he says he has an arduous task to 
perform. His limited amount of education leads him 
to explain in a modest and common way the conditions 
affecting his work in the mine. 
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While Mr. Coxe admits that the fireboss goes into 
the mine in “the dead hours of the night,” and that 
his job “is a mighty lonesome one,’ he concludes, 
“Still I do not think he [the fireboss| takes any more 
chance than most other mine workers of being overcome 
with poisonous gas or struck down by falling roof, or 
burned by walking into an unsuspected body of gas that 
may be ignited by his lamp.” 

When preparing to enter the mine, the efficient fire- 
boss will carefully examine his safety lamp to see that 
the oil vessel is well supplied with oil, the gauzes in 
perfect condition, and the lamp properly put together. 
He will note that the ventilating fan is running at its 
customary speed, and that the water gage shows a normal 
mine pressure. Admitting that he has done all this, and 
that on descending the shaft he has observed that the 
main air current is passing into the mine in the usual 
quantity, one must yet acknowledge that danger still 
lurks in the path of a fireboss who will carefully and 
conscientiously perform the duties of his position. 


DANGERS TO WHicH A FtrEBoss Is ExposED WHEN 
EXAMINING A MINE 


The man is alone in the mine, and a fall of roof 
may occur in the territory he has already examined and 
obstruct the air in a section of the mine he has yet to 
enter. Or a trapdoor controlling the ventilation in that 
section may be open, which he has yet to-discover. He 
must hunt up the cause of trouble, since his safety 
depends on his own efforts. Assuming that he is work- 
ing in a very gaseous mine, I say he may very often 
be placed in a critical position in respect to his own 
safety. In my opinion, a fireboss alone in such a mine 
takes far greater chances than 90 per cent. of the miners 
working in the same mine. 

As stated by “Old Fireboss,” he is lable to be over- 
come with poisonous gases or burned by advancing too 
far into an unsuspected body of gas. It may often 
happen that a thin stratum of gas flowing out of a 
chamber along the roof will escape a fireboss’ notice 
as he passes in to the working face, while his movement 
along the road disturbs the gas and brings it down so 
that he suddenly finds himself enveloped in a dangerous 
atmosphere. On later observing this condition he caze- 
fully lowers his lamp to the floor or smothers it under 
his coat as he attempts to retreat. 

In respect to the danger of being caught under a fall 
of roof, the chances of a fireboss exceed those of the 
miner, driver or machine runner, because he must pro- 
ceed with only the dim light of his safety lamp. He 
travels over a greater distance and encounters a greater 
number of these dangers than the men who work in a 
single place or travel but one route in the mine. More- 
over, it frequently happens that, owing to lack of time 
at the end of a shift, a miner or loader may leave a 
loose slab of slate or a “hanging shot” unsupported that 
the fireboss approaches unwarned. Again, a miner who 
is injured by accident in his place receives immediate 
help from his work fellows, while a fireboss if injured 
on his rounds may lie for several hours before help can 
reach him, and this delay makes his chances of recovery 
far less than if he had received prompt attention and 
aid. 

The suggestion of Mr. Coxe, that the fireboss may have 
run into danger with an open light, is hardly worthy of 
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consideration in respect to an old, experienced fireboss. 
While it must be admitted that an open light in the 
hands of a fireboss has been the cause of disaster, I 
want to say that such a practice if known to the mine 
management should at once disqualify the man from 
further service in that capacity. 

Referring to the fact that a fireboss is often given 
a larger territory than he can properly examine, Mr. 
Coxe speaks of himself having walked 12 mi. in 6 or 
9 hr. underground and doing considerable work at the 
same time. I do not doubt this statement, but would 
add that his performance was not an everyday act or 
duty, compelling him to rise at 1 o’clock in the morning 
and travel the mine alone. I hold there is no comparison 
between the work of a fireboss and that of an engineer 
who must travel semi-occasionally throughout the mine 
in the discharge of his duties. In closing, I want to 
add that any state law that permits a fireboss to examine 
the mine from 6 to 9 hr. before the time for the men 
to enter for work needs a radical change. FIREBOSS. 

Millfield, Ohio. 


Letter No. 13—Kindly permit me to offer a few com- 
ments on Letter No. 4 by “A Former Fireboss,” May 
20, p. 893. The letter is from West Virginia, and is 
written with the hope expressed that it “will help to 
make the work of the fireboss better understood and 
appreciated.” I note that the writer, though formerly 
a fireboss, as he states at the beginning of his letter, 
is not emploved as such at the present time, and I 
surmise that his line of thought may possibly explain 
the reason for this. 

Having had experience myself in West Virginia, and 
having known a few firebosses who were contented, 
although they had not received the consideration accorded 
this “former fireboss,” I must say that I have found 
them a very highly appreciated class of men—appreciated 
because of the importance of ‘their duties and the 
integrity of the men who will conscientiously perform the 
duties required of that office. 


Fireposs CANNOT START EXAMINATION BEFORE 
4 O’cLOCK IN THE MORNING 


The writer of the letter assumes, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that he is just taking up the duties of a new 
fireboss and, in his anxiety to make good, he rises “at 
1 o’clock in the morning” and enters the mine “about 
an hour later.” Now, referring to the West Virginia 
state mining law, as revised by the Legislature in 1915, 
we find that “such examination and removal of said 
gases shall begin within 3 hr. before the time each shift 
commences work.” Work starts in the mines of West 
Virginia at 7 a.m. and the hour for beginning the 
examinaion of the mine by the fireboss would not be 
earlier than 4 am. If a fireboss starts his examination 
at 2 a.m. in West Virginia, he not only takes an un- 
necessary hardship upon himself, but violates the state 
mining law as well. 

Again, this “former fireboss” laments the fact that his 
authority in the mine is not “more commensurate with 
his responsibility and accountability,” and adds, “I have 
realized that to develop into something bigger I must 
keep everlastingly at it.’ In this connection, permit 
me to refer again to the state mining law and quote 
from section 61, which reads as follows: 
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In the performance of the duties devolving upon the fire- 
bosses, they shall have no superior officers; but all the em- 
ployees working inside of said mine or mines shall be subor- 
dinate to said fireboss, or bosses, in his particular work. 


This section of the law, it seems to me, gives the 
fireboss sufficient “authority” to satisfy the most eager 
and ambitious man in the office. 


Crepir to WHom Crepir Is Dug 


Speaking of receiving “no share in the credit” for a 
record run, I would reply that it is not the duty of the 
fireboss to oversee the operation of the mine and produce 
by his efforts a large tonnage. While it is true that 
the fireboss examined the mine in the morning, according 
to his regular custom and reported it safe for work, it 
is only fair to ask, What did the fireboss have to do with 
getting the coal cut, loaded and hauled out of the mine, 
to say nothing of securing labor sufficient to produce 
such a big day’s output? The writer of the letter has 
seemingly overlooked the fact that the foreman is the 
man who is responsible for the production of coal and 
who must answer many serious questions when placed 
“on the carpet,’ and asked to “‘please explain.” More- 
over, I can see no reason why a man who is doing his 
work properly should object to explaining results when 
asked. 

Nor is it strange that when a mine foreman goes to 
look over a piece of work, he naturally wants the 
assistance and advice of the man who is a specialist in 
that line and who will be held responsible for the com- 
pletion of the task. The average foreman does not have 
time to go over all the trackwork and timberwork that 
must be done in the mine and must, therefore, give 
his instructions to the men who will have charge in each 
class of work. But I would add that a wideawake 
foreman will send trusted men to do the work and not 
to look at it. 


PROMOTION THE REWARD FOR COMPETENT WoRK 


In West Virginia the foreman of a mine is required 
by law to have a certificate of competency granted 
by a duly authorized examining board after having 
passed an examination designed to test his qualifications 
and ability to fill the position of mine foreman. In 
the majority of cases, I may say, the mine foreman has 
worked up from the position of fireboss and received 
his promotion by attending studiously to his own busi- 
ness and performing well the work left in his charge. 

In closing I want to say that discipline ig one of 
the greatest factors in successful mine management. 
In order to gain the confidence of his superiors, any 
man working in the mine must carry out the orders 
given to him without stopping to argue or question. 
Mining companies are ever on the alert for young men 
to whom they can give authority and positions of 
responsibility and trust, and the men who usually get 
the promotion are those who do well and satisfactorily 
the work assigned them in a subordinate position. I 
do not wish to be understood as, in any case, failing 
to give the well-deserved support to firebosses as a class. 
As I have stated in the beginning of this letter, I 
consider the judgment and integrity of these men of 
special significance, or they would not hold this position 
any length of time. C. O. MESSENGER, 

Asst. Gen. Supt., Madeira-Hill Coal Mining Co, 

Philipsburg, Penn. 


June 17, 1916 
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Mining Thin Coal Seams 


I would like to hear from readers of Coal Age, espe- 
cially those who have had actual experience in the mining 
of such seams as I describe, as to what they consider the 
best method of working the coal, in each case taking into 
consideration the economical extraction of the coal, max- 
imum production and recovery and describing in a gen- 
eral way the system of timbering, haulage, drainage and 
ventilation, and giving any experience had in the use of 
coal-cutting machines under certain conditions. 

The seams may be described as follows: 

Seam No. 1—This seam is a high-grade bituminous 
coal 314 ft. thick, overlaid with a very bad roof, which 
consists of a heavy clayey shale cut across its bedding 
plane by numerous slips. 

Seam No. 2—This is an anthracite seam, split by a 
soft shale parting having an average thickness of 20 
in. The upper coal is 32 in. thick, while the lower coal 
beneath the parting is 14 in. thick. The floor of the 
seam is shale. 

Seam No. 3—This is also an anthracite seam, in two 
layers separated by a parting of hard shale having an 
average thickness of 27 in. The upper coal is 14 in. 
thick, while the lower coal is 26 in. thick. Here also 
the bottom or floor of the seam is a shale. 

Los Cerrillos, N. M. SUPERINTENDENT. 


We submit these questions to readers for their sug- 
gestion and experience. The mining of the two double 
seams of anthracite, separated by shale partings of dif- 
ferent thickness, should prove an interesting question for 
discussion. We hope it will receive the attention it 
deserves. 

& 


Am Interesting Qvestion in 
Mine Accounting 


We have an interesting problem in reference to keeping 
account of the amount of coal cut by machine runners in 
our mines. We weuld like to see this question discussed 
by the readers of Coal Age, in the hope that a more simple 
method can be found of keeping account of the coal cut 
by each machine when miners finish their places and are 
transferred to another section where their coal is cut by 
another machine. The facts in the case are as follows: 

It has been our custom to pay each machine runner 
according to the amount of coal produced in his territory. 
Each machine cuts the coal for 20 men. As long as 
these men remain in the same place, or in the section 
cut by the same machine, there is no trouble. But the 
difficulty begins when a miner finishes his place and is 
transferred from one section to another where the coal is 
cut by another machine. Naturally, the transfer of the 
men causes some confusion in keeping the account 
straight in respect to the amount of coal cut by the dif- 
ferent machines. ; 
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There should be some easy method of overcoming 
this difficulty and simplifying both the coal sheets and 
the office accounts, and show correctly the miner’s coal 
and the coal cut by each machine. What is desired is 
a method that will not necessitate excessive changes in 
the current bookkeeping. CoNSULTING ENGINEER. 

Chicago, Il. 


There is little doubt but that the many readers of 
Coal Age have experienced similar difficulty in the keep- 
ing of mine accounts, and will be able to suggest a simple 
method that will show at once and clearly the amount of 
coal cut by the miner and the amount to be credited to 
each machine runner. It would seem that the simplest 
plan would be to retain the same check numbers, 20 in 
all, in the section cut by each respective machine and 
when a miner goes to another section, give him another 
check number, or give each machine a letter, A, B, C, 
etc., which would follow the miner’s check number, as 
20A, etc. We hope for some good suggestions along 
this line. 

eas 


To Rewind an Armature 


For some time past I have been reading the interesting 
answers given to the inquiries in Coal Age, and would like 
to ask if you can give me the necessary information that 
would enable me to rewind a Westinghouse armature, type 
S, having 90 commutator bars and 45 slots. This is a 
v5-hp. armature. Kindly explain, also, what is meant 
by the “throw of the coils,” and how this is determined ; 
also, the “throw” in connection with the leads. 

Elizabeth, Penn. Mine MECHANIC. 


It would be impracticable to attempt to explain in 
detail the method of rewinding an armature. The best 
advice we can give this correspondent is to observe and 
make careful notes of all the connections before strip- 
ping a machine of its present windings, and then follow 
the same order and use the same size of wire when re- 
winding the armature. This work can only be success- 
fully done by a competent and painstaking mechanic or 
one who is thoroughly familiar with electrical work. An- 
other method would be to apply to some reliable repair 
shop for electrical machinery and let them rewind the 
armature. 

In case new coils are desired, they can be obtained 
from the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Penn. In a case like this it is always 
a better plan to write for the information desired di- 
rectly to the manufacturers of the machine. 

The expression “throw of coils” has reference to the 
number of poles in the machine. For example, a four- 
pole machine has a quarter throw and an eight-pole ma- 
chine, one-eighth throw. The expression “throw of 
leads” has reference to the connections which may be in 
parallel or in series, and are quite variable in different 
machines. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What is the safe center load that a white-oak 
beam will support when the length of the clear span 
is 8 ft. and the beam is 10 in. wide and 14 in. deep? 
Assume'a coefficient of safety of 5 and an ultimate fiber 
stress for this timber of 10,000 lb. per sq.in. 

Ans.—If the ultimate fiber stress is 10,000 lb. per 
the safe fiber 


sq.in., taking a factor of safety of 5, 
stress is 10,000 — 5 = 2,000 lb. per sq.in. Then, 


assuming the beam is supported be both ends, the safe 
center load is 

ys 2 fod? 2% 2,000 X 10 X 14? 

+ eS PT ULAR aes 8 X 12 

In this formula L equals the safe center load in 
pounds; f, the safe fiber stress; and b, d and J, the 
breadth, depth and length of span of the beam, all ex- 
pressed in inches. 

Ques.—-(a) What size of air compressor will be re- 
quired to furnish the air necessary to operate forty 
2.5-in. drills, under a working pressure of 75 lb. per 
sq.in., at an elevation of 5,000 ft. above sea level? 

Assume the efficiency of the compressor as 85 per cent. 
and estimate on a speed of 100 r.p.m. and a stroke of 
30 in. (b) Calculate the mean effective pressure (m.e.p.) 
in the air cylinder and the horsepower and diameter 
of the steam cylinder. 

Ans.—The first step in this solution is to find the 
quantity of air required to operate the drills. This has 
been determined by manufacturers by means of a direct 
test on drills of different sizes operated at a pressure of 
60 lb. gage. Basing the estimate on the volume required 
to operate ten 2.5-in. drills at sea level, which is given 
as 450 cu.ft. of free air per min., the quantity of air 
required in this case will be 4 & 450 = 1,800 cu.ft. per 
min. at 60 lb. gage, sea level. But since the volume of 
air varies inversely as the absolute pressure, the quantity 
of free air required when operating under 75 lb. gage, 
at sea level, will be 
“a + 1d 
60 + 15 

Again, when operating at any elevation above sea level, 
it is to multiply this volume by what is 
termed an “altitude factor,” which depends on both the 
atmospheric pressure and the gage pressure. ‘The 
atmospheric pressure at an altitude of 5,000 ft. above 
sea level is practically 12 lb. per sq.in., while the sea- 
level pressure may be taken as 15 lb. per sq.in. in 
making this calculation, which gives for the volume of 
air required to operate forty 2.5-in. drills at 75 lb. gage 
and an elevation of 5,000 ft. above sea level, 

15(12 + 75) 





= 27,222 ID. 


1,800 x = 2,160 cu.ft. per min. 


hecessary 


2,160 X = 2,610 cu.ft. per min. 


Now, since the efficiency of the compressor is 85 per 
cent., the actual piston displacement required for this 
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operation will be 2,610 +- 0.85 = 3,070 cu.ft. per min. 
The area of the air cylinder is then calculated from this 
total volume by dividing the latter by the piston speed 
expressed in feet per minute, which is (2 X 30 & 100) 
— 12 = 500 ft. per min. The area of the piston is, 
therefore, 3,070 ~ 500 = 6.14 sq.ft., or 884.16 sq.in. 
The diameter of the air cylinder is then. 

884.16 

0.7854 


The mean effective pressure in the air cylinder must 
be calculated by means of logarithms, using the formula, 


= say 33.5 in, 


2 + 5\ 0.29 
Weep. = 3.47 < 12) (22 
12 
= 32.3 1b. per. sq.in. 
Then, assuming the efficiency of the steam engine 


driving the compressor as 80 per cent., the horsepower 
required is 
32.3 X 884.16 « 500 
0.80 X 33,000 
Finally, assuming a mean effective steam pressure of 
50 Ib. per sq.in., the sectional area of the steam cylinder 
will be 


H = = 541 hp. 


33,000 & 541 
50 & 500 
The diameter of a cylinder having this area is 

d = V 714.12/0.7854 = say 30 in. 

Ques.—An engine cylinder is 12 in. in diameter and 
18 in. long. What is its sectional area, also its cubical 
contents ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of the cylinder 18 0.7854 
12? = Lisieqame nearly, 

The cubie content of this cylinder is then 113.1 & 18 
= 2,035:8 CU, Or. 7 onc t 

Ques.—Describe the changes that take place in the 
air of a mine at the moment of an explosion of firedamp. 

Ans.—The oxygen of the air combines with the carbon 
of the marsh gas in the firedamp to form carbon dioxide 
when the supply of air is plentiful. If the supply 
of air is more limited, varying proportions of carbon 
dioxide and carbon monoxide are formed. The oxygen 
of the air also combines with the hydrogen of the marsh | 
gas in the firedamp to form water (H,O). The nitrogen 
of the air remains unchanged, while there is generally 
some unburned methane or marsh gas also remaining 
after the explosion. The reaction that takes place in this 
explosion is expressed by the chemical equation 

CH, + 20, + 8N, = CO, + 2H,0 + 8N, 

The numerals standing before each symbol indicate the 
relative volume of the gas, the symbol alone representing 
a single volume. Thus, one volume of marsh gas con- 
sumes two volumes of oxygen and produces one volume of 
carbon dioxide and two volumes of water vapor. The 
two volumes of oxygen with the eight volumes of nitrogen 
represent ten volumes of air. 


Anes = 714.12 sqven: 
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Washingtom D. C. 


In a decision rendered upon the complaint of the Brush 
Creek Mining and Manufacturing Co. and others the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approved the existing basis of 
carload rates of the Cumberland and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroads on coal from mines on the Cumberland R.R. 
to the Northwest and the Southeast. The Commission held 
that these rates are not discriminatory because they ex- 
ceed group rates of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. to and 
from the same territories from and to mines on that road, 
but the Commission held them to be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed such group rates by more than 5c. 
per ton. The roads were required to publish rates on this 
basis on and after Aug. 21 next. The Commission also held 
that the rates on inbound supplies to mines on the Cum- 
berland R.R. are not unreasonable or discriminatory. 

In its decision the Commission said: > 


We do not think that the law imposes upon a railroad the 
duty in all cases to give to mines on a connecting independ- 
ent railroad the same rates to market that it gives to mines 
on its own branch lines in the same region, and the mere 
fact that the L. & N. refuses to extend to complainants’ mines 
on the Cumberland R.R. its Pineville rate applying from 
mines on its own branch lines does not give to the mines on 
the branch lines of the L. & N. an undue preference, or sub- 
ject complainants’ mines to undue prejudice. 


Commissioners Harlan and Daniels dissented from the 
opinion of the majority, Commissioner Daniels pointing out: 


The consistent application of the present holding would be 
to disintegrate the group and to graduate charges according 
to the distance of the respective hauls therein. It is not un- 
lawful for a carrier to make a reasonable grouping of mines 
on its own rails and to blanket the rates thereon. A fortiori, 
it is not unlawful or unreasonable in the instant case for the + 
Louisville & Nashville to obtain as its division of the rate on 
coal originating on connecting lines an amount no greater 
than it obtains for hauls within the group on coal from mines 
on its own rails. 


Hearings Are Begun 


Hearings in the lake cargo coal cases were begun by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission June 14. In this instance 
the Commission combined the case known as the Lake Cargo 
Coal Rates case, and the case of the Pittsburgh Coal Oper- 
ators Association against the Pennsylvania Co. et. al. In 
this investigation the Commission will again go into the sub- 
ject of the reasonableness of the rates on coal from the West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio fields to the lake ports in- 
tended for shipment beyond. The Commission is expected to 
determine the comparative rates between the various fields 
and the lake ports, which has been a subject of dissent for a 
long time. 


Lands May Be Relinquished and Others Received 


The Senate has passed and sent to the House a bill author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to permit the Denison 
Coal Co. to'relinquish the lands embraced in its existing 
Choctaw and Chickasaw coal lease, all of which have been 
demonstrated to be not valuable for coal. The bill would per- 
mit the same company to include within its lease in lieu of 
the lands released other lands which are within the segre- 
gated coal area and unleased amounting to 960 acres, more 
or less: 


Provided, that if the surface of said lands has not been 
sold in accordance with the provisions of the Act of Feb. 19, 
1912 (37th Statutes at Large, page 67), the said Denison Coal 
Co. shall have the right to use only so much of the surface 
of said lands as may be reasonably necessary for the purpose 
of carrying on mining operations, not to exceed 5 per centum 
of such surface, the number, location, and extent of the tracts 
to be so used to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and said company shall purchase the surface of the tracts so 
used for mining operations in accordance with section two 
of said Act: : 

Provided further, that should the surface of said lands 
have been sold in accordance with the provisions of said Act 
of Congress approved Feb. 19, 1912, the said Denison Coal 
Co. shall acquire such portions of the surface as may be 
reasonably necessary for prospecting or for the conduct of 
mining operations as provided in section three of said Act: 

Provided further, that the said.Denison Coal Co. shall pay 
all amounts due and unpaid under its existing lease before 
the said company shall be permitted to include the above 
lieu lands in the lease, and that all moneys which shall have 
been paid by the said company under its lease as advance 
royalties shall be credited on the royalty on production from 
the lieu lands in accordance with the terms of the lease. 
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HARRISBURG, PENN. 


One of the most important issues ever taken before the 
conciliation board was presented recently in the protest of 
miners employed by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. against the practice of letting contracts to in- 
dividual miners for mining coal after machines, such con- 
tractors employing other miners and laborers whose rates 
he fixes. The miners contend that the letting of such con- 
tracts is contrary to the agreement of May 5, 1916, in that it 
makes the contractor a third party to this agreement. 

If the miners are sustained in their position, it practically 
means the concession of two more of the demands which were 
made upon the operators, in New York—one for the aboli- 
tion of making individual agreements and the other for the 
complete elimination of the ‘contractor’ system. It developed 
during the hearing that the operators have a parole agree- 
ment with the mine workers, made in New York, to do their 
best toward the elimination of the system of contract min- 
ing. 

The grievance upon which the case is based, originates in 
the National colliery, at Scranton, where the men went out on 
strike, but had voted to return to work pending a hearing by 
the board. 

The procedure of the hearing was somewhat irregular, in 
that the argument on the question was heard first and the 
testimony taken afterward. This developed from the fact that 
Mr. Connell and Mr. Dempsey admitted the facts in the case 
and simply asked for an interpretation of the agreement of 
May 5, 1916, as to whether it made the letting of general con- 
tracts legal. Mr. Connell declared that the second para- 
graph of the agreement specifically declares that the 
right of the operator to establish machine mining shall be 
unquestioned and that the ‘‘method” to be employed shall be 
at his option. He declared that he had investigated the 
practice of contracting at the National colliery and that he 
found the general contractors paying higher wages to their 
employees than the other miners and laborers were receiving, 
and that he failed to see how the cther miners are being 
hurt. 

Mr. Dempsey, president of District No. 1, on the other 
hand, declared that the parole agreement reached in the 
New York conference applied as much to machine mining as 
to mining from the solid, and declared that there was even 
more opportunity under machine mining “for the exploitation 
of our people.” 

No contractor has the right to enter into an agreement 
with the coal companies he contended. When he does that 
he makes our organization the third party in an agreement. 

After the issue was presented in proper form to the board, 
Mr. Dempsey, for the miners, and Mr. Inglis for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., each presented 
statements setting forth their contentions. 

Mr. Dempsey said: 


In several collieries of the Delaware, Lackawann & West- 
ern Coal Co., there exists a condition whereby contracts have 
been. given to individual miners for mining coal after ma- 
chines, covering sections of certain veins and employing a 
number of other miners and laborers whose rates said con- 
tractor fixes. We hold that the letting of such contracts by 
the company is a violation of existing agreements between 
Districts 1, 7 and 9, representing the Anthracite Mine Work- 
ers’ organization, parties of the first part, “and the An- 
thracite operators, parties of the second part; and that in- 
stead of letting contracts in the manner above mentioned, the 
rates should be fixed by the company in accordance with the 
machine mining contract of May 5, 1916, wherein all miners 
and laborers should either work by the day for the company, 
or at contract rates fixed by the company in accordance with 
the said contract; and that it is not within the right of the 
operator to contract with a third party under the terms of 
the agreement of May 5, 1916. 


It was brought out at the hearing that Col. Phillips, as 
General Manager of the Lackawanna company had promised 
the elimination of the contract system, and that prior to 
leaving the service of the company had begun to put this 
promise into effect. 

Mr. Inglis said: 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Co. has several 
collieries where mining machines are used to undercut coal 
under contract, as alleged in the complainants statement. 
We hold that from the fact that in the contract of May 5, 
1916, a base price was provided for the payment of the va- 


rious employees where mining machines are used, we be- 
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lieve it is entirely within our rights, and not a violation of 
this or any_agreement, to make such contracts, and to use 
such methods in the mining of coal where mining machines 
are used that will tend for the best interests of our various 
operations. 

The company further contended that the miners who 
worked for general contractors fared even better than they 
would as individual contractors, and that the other miners in 
the same locality were not hurt by the introduction of ma- 
chine contractors. The miners declared that they are hurt by 
the favoritism shown to the contractors in the matter of 
supplying cars. They contend that in the interests of safety 
one man should not be allowed to work more than 50 ft. 
at a time. 


Hernia, a Compensable Injury 


The workmen’s compensation board, in an opinion filed by 
Commissioner Leech, rules that hernia constitutes an “in- 
jury by accident,’ and if sustained in the regular course of 
employment entitles a worker to compensation, even though 
there may have been a “congential predisposition to hernia,” 
or a “previous injury that had caused a slight break in the 
abdominal walls.” 

The decision is one that has been eagerly awaited by the 
employers and the insurance companies of the state. If it is 
not carried into court on a question of law and stands as the 
precedent underwriters will insist it will be necessary to re- 
adjust their rates to take care of the flood of hernia claims 
that will inevitably appear. 

The board’s decision which is made in the case of James 
Smith vs. the Pittsburgh Coal Co., represents an effort to 
standardize the findings of the various referees by furnishing 
them with a review of existing law and the pertinent medical 
facts. Up to the present time no two referees have followed 
the same rule in their hernia case findings. 

James Smith, the referee found, while 
his employment in the defendant’s mine, was assisting his 
father in putting a coal car upon the track. The father put 
his weight on one end. The claimant, lifting on the other 
end, sustained an umbilical hernia or rupture. 

The referee awarded compensation, and the coal com- 
pany appealed. Commissioner Leech points out that it has 
been a settled law in England since 1903 that nothing more is 


in the course of 


required to constitute an “injury by accident than that the, 


harm which the workman sustains be unexpected.” 

The coal company, however, contended that, while Smith 
had sustained a rupture, his injury was simply an aggrava- 
tion of a condition that had previously existed. In this con- 
nection Commissioner Leech says: 

The workmen’s compensation law does not prescribe any 
standard of health or physical condition to which the work- 
man must conform to qualify for compensation, not does it 
imply a warranty on the employee’s part that he is free from 
latent disease or physical defect which may develop into 
serious injury. 

While the compensation board has outlined the case for 
the benefit of the referees, and has given workmen wide 
grounds upon which to secure compensation, the insurance 
companies are protesting against the finding. While an ap- 
peal to the courts on a point of law has been threatened, no 
action along that line has been taken. 

In another case—that of Frank Kline vs. the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co.—Chairman Mackey holds that a parent is 
entitled to compensation when a wage earning child is killed, 
even though he be only partially dependent upon the earn- 
ings of that child. 

In the case of Mary Lynn vs. the Pennsylvania R.R., Chair- 
man Mackey, reverses the decision of the referee. Mrs. Lynn, 
although married, and amply supported by her husband, had 
been awarded compensation because of the death of an illegi- 
timate son, who had turned his earnings over to his mother. 


PENNSLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pittston—Sixty-one candidates took the examinations for 
State certificates as mine foreman and assistant mine fore- 
man held for the Highth and Ninth Anthracite inspection 
districts in the Pittston Yo M.-C) A> on) June 6eandeaeim 
the Ninth district there were 20 candidates, 10 of whom had 
already qualified as assistant foremen. In the Eighth dis- 
trict, of the 41 applicants, 16 were already assistant fore- 
men. . 


Hazleton—The operations of the Harwood Coal Co., tied 
up by a button strike for some time has resumed work, as 
several employees who had been in arrears in dues, have 
paid up. 

On account of the new anthracite agreement dating from 
the ist of April last the miners of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. have just been paid $40,000 extra for the pe- 
riod dating from that time to date. 
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Mahoney Plane—Frank and Harry Glowssen, brothers and 
Edward Wand and Michael Siola, who were entombed be- 
hind a heavy fall of coal and rock at Lawrence Colliery of the 
Madeira-Hill Coal Co. at two o’clock, p.m., June 7, were res- 
cued at 10 o’clock on the night of June 8. The men were em- 
ployed in robbing pillars in the Buck Mountain vein when the 
fall closed the gangway. The rescue work was under the 
direction of Superintendent John Price and the state mine in- 
spectors who had to tunnel for a considerable distance to 
get to the men. The victims and rescuers were frequently in 
communication with each other by means of rapping. 


Wilkes-Barre—Two section foremen employed at the Sta- 
tion Colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., were 
recently seriously injured and four other men were pain- 
fully bruised by the bursting of an air hose which they had 
been repairing. The foremen were taken to the city hospital. 

Hight students of the mining school conducted by the 
Y. M. C. A. were graduated on June 9, with exercises. 
This makes 25 who have finished the course. In addition 
to their certificates the graduates received the fees which 
they have paid into the school during the last three 
years. The graduates were Mathew Carlin, Elijah B. Dodson, 
Thomas Handley, Isidor Hochreiter, F. B. Nash, Willard 
Prynn, Thomas Richards and Thomas H. Smith. Charles En- 
zian, Division Engineer of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co., and one of the founders of the school, made the 
principal address, reviewing its history. 

Pottsville—Inside and outside, all monthly employees of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., were agree- 
ably surprised on June 10, to receive an increase of $5 per 
month in their pay envelopes, effective May 1. 

Beaver Meadow—The stripping operations in this vicinity 
and at Harleigh, Oneida and Ebervale, conducted by the 
Pennsylvania Quarry Co., have been resumed after an idle- 
ness of four weeks. The men have returned to work at an 
increase in pay. 


Bituminous 


Greensburg—The probabilities appear to be that all the 
big coal companies in Westmoreland County as well as other 
concerns employing large numbers of men will grant their 
employees leave of absence to go to military training camps. 
Recently H. C. Frick Coke Co. notified its employees that all 
who cared to avail themselves of such training would be 
given leave of absence. H. F. Bovard, general superintend- 
ent of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co., stated on June 5, 
that any employee of that concern would be at liberty to 
arrange for such training. 


Uniontown—The discharge of all agents employed by the 
distilleries and brewers of Fayette County is urged in a pe- 
tition presented to the Court on June 5 and signed by vir- 
tually all of the coke companies operating in the county. 
The employers assert that with business booming and labor 
working at high pressure, it is urgent that every precau- 
tion be taken to prevent unnecessary accidents. The neces- 
sity for sobriety is emphasized. The court is urged to cur- 
tail in every legitimate manner the sale of intoxicants in 
large quantities to employees of the coke works, the prosper- 
ity of the county, it is asserted, depending largely upon this 
industry. ; 

About 250 members attended the second meeting of 
the newly organized Frick Employees Fraternity, held 
recently in the amusement hall at Leisenring No. 1. Eleven 
different Frick works were represented, these being Lamont, 
Juniata, Colebrook, Davidson, Leisenring Nos. 1, 2endeees 
Bitner, Youngstown, Trotter and Broadford. The next meet- 
ing will be on July 6 in the auditorium of the Dunbar Town- 
ship high school. 


Connellsville—The weekly production of coke for the week 
ending June 3 amounted to 431,872 tons. Compared with the. 
previous week this shows that while furnace production was 
practically the same, 6,000 tons less coke was made in mer- 
chant ovens. 


DuBois—As a result of the working conditions existing in 
the coal industry in this section, there is a great scarcity of 
men at several operations, and some of them are advertising 
for miners. 


Charleroi—The wage-scale difficulty starting in May badly 
demoralized the river coal trade, this demoralization continu- 
ing to the present time. Such was the effect that the total 
shipments through Lock No. 4 were cut from one-third to 
one-half although the time of suspension was brief. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cranco—The Lunsdale Coal Co., George M.*Jones, president, 
has added to its equipment two 6-ton gathering locomotives; 
the Lorain Coal and Dock Co. four 5-ton gathering locomo- 
tives and one 13-ton haulage locomotive. 
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Stotesbury—The E. E. White Coal Co., Cc. R. Stahl, chief 
engineer, is opening another mine in the Pocahontas No. 3 
vein. This company will shortly let a contract for the build- 
ing of about 40 new houses. 


Logan—The Logan Mining Co., J. J. Ross, general manager, 
is adding many improvements to its plant in this field. A 
contract for a number of new miners’ cottages has been let 
to the Diamond Construction Co., of Huntington, 


Leewood—The mines on Cabin Creek are working quietly 
and more men are coming into the field. Were it not for a 
short car supply, the mines would be showing a record output. 
The new dwelling houses being built at the United plant are 
occupied as fast as one is completed. The Cabin Creek Con- 
solidated Coal Co. is painting all of its buildings. A contract 
has also been let for 40 additional houses for this company 
at Kayford. Two hundred additional mine cars have also 
been ordered. 

KENTUCKY 


Pineville—Damage of $3,000 was done to the blacksmith 
and machine shop of the Log Mountain Coal Co., at Harrison, 
which was struck by lightning recently. 


Middlesboro—In spite of the fact that miner’s earnings in 
many of the eastern Kentucky mines are greater at this time 
than ever before, a spirited controversy has developed be- 
tween the Consolidation and the Pioneer coal companies and 
their employees. The Pioneer Coai Co. mines are closed down 
with a small outlook for immediate resumption and M. S. 
Barker has declined to negotiate with any more committees 
of the miners from his operations, and takes the position that 
if they return to work it must be on the open-shop principle. 
At a recent mass meeting the strikers adopted resolutions in 
which they stated their determination not to return to work 
under present conditions. 


OHIO 

Athens—A scale for low coal to cover the mining in coal 
beds in the Hocking field less than 5 ft. in thickness has 
been demanded by the Hocking mine workers. The operators 
have refused to consider the payment of any differential for 
low coal, claiming that the Logan agreement covered all 
disputed points. There has never been a low-coal scale in the 
Hocking field. The present controversy affects about 1,000 
miners. 


ILLINOIS 
Taylorville—The Peabody interests have recently invested 
$15,000 in new steel rail to extend the trackage in the Peabody 
mine here. Two mines in Taylorville will soon be running to 
full capacity it is predicted. 


Springfield—Differences between mine operators and min- 
ers of Franklin County over the ventilation of mines have 
been amicably settled by the State Board of Mine Examiners. 
Operators who attended the session of the board at which the 
settlement was reached were W. S. Burris, of Sesser, F. J. 
Jacobs and E. E. Jacobs of Christopher, Fred Schroeder, of 
Chicago, T. C. Keller, of Chicago and T. F. Homes, who has 
mines in Thayer, Virden and Franklin counties. 


Carlinville—A hospital is to be established it is reported 
by the United Mine Workers either here or at Gillespie. A 
committee of the Governing Board of the United Mine Work- 
ers of Illinois is considering sites in each town. An an- 
nouncement is to be made in a few days of the site selected. 


Belleville—A jury in the Circuit Court has rendered a 
verdict granting to Philip Neurnberger a writ of mandamus 
against the Kolb Coal Co. requiring the company to permit 
a surveyor to enter its mine at New Athens and make a sur- 
vey. Neurnberger thinks the company has undermined his 
land. He was refused permission to send a surveyor down 
and appealed to the court. 

Fire broke out a few days ago 
St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal Co., 
_known as the Nigger Hollow mine. It was caused by a blast 
discharged by shot-firers during the night. The face of 
the coal became ignited and could not be reached by fire- 
fighters because of the smoke. Smoke helmets were sent 
from St. Louis and after several hours’ fight the flames were 
extinguished. 


in the operation of the 
near Belleville, locally 
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A. C. Jenkins has been appointed Local Auditor of the 
Maryland Division of The Consolidation Coal Co., with office 
at Frostburg, Md., vice L. C. Nied, deceased. 


Albert E. Yetter, inspector for the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
in the northern division, has resigned his position to bhbe- 
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come assistant superintendent of the Nanticoke district of the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. 


Stanley Torbet recently returned to Lonaconing, Md., from 
Pittsburgh, Penn., where he had been employed for six months 
to accept a position as engineer with the Maryland Coal Co. 

Joseph Struthers recently accepted the office of treasurer 


for the Federal Export Corp., and the Federal Shipping Co. 
He has offices in the Trinity Bldg., 111 Broadway, New York. 


EK. T. Stotesbury, H. P. McKean, H. C. Frick, George F. 
Baker, Daniel Willard, Isaac Heister, Joseph E. Widener, 
Alfred H. Smith and William L. Kinter were recently 


reélected directors of the Reading Co. at the annual stock- 
holders meeting. 


Lyell Buttermore, formerly payroll clerk for the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. at Bitner, has been transferred to Adelaide as 
yard boss. Robert S. Morton, supply clerk at Leisenring No. 1, 
has been made material clerk at Bitner, and J. J. Moseley will 
become supply clerk at Leisenring. 


RK. R. Blair, formerly secretary-treasurer and sales man- 
ager of the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. has resigned to become 
president of F. R. Blair & Co., Inc., with offices at 50 Church 
St., New York City. It is understood that Mr. Blair is engaged 
in developing motor-efficiency devices. 

D. A. Casey, for the past six years machinery salesman for 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. throughout 
the Pittsburgh territory, has resigned and organized the 
Service Supply and Equipment Co. with offices in the Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. He will act as sales agent for 
machinery and supplies in the Pittsburgh district. 
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John L. Dickerson, a prominent coal operator of Central 
Illinois, died recently at his home in Springfield, aged 60 
years. Fourteen years ago he sank the mine of the Jones & 
Adams Coal Co. north of Springfield. He was superintend- 
ent of the mine until 6 years ago, when he organized the 
Dickerson Coal Co., of which he was made president. The 
company also leased a mine of the Illinois Collieries Co. The 
mine was operated four years and then the company entereé 
the retail business. Mr. Dickerson had been ill for a year. 
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Hazleton, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has 
formulated a new agreement with the rockmen employed 
whereby the men secure an 8-hr. day and a 5% increase in 
wages. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The coal barge “Exeter,” of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., loaded with coal for 
Bangor, Me., broke away from the tug “Swatara” in a storm 
recently and ran ashore at West Chop, Mass. 





Connellsville, Penn.—A complete reorganization of the Con- 
nellsville Machine and Car Co. was recently announced, the 
new management comprising the Hon. W. E. Crow, as presi- 
dent, E. R. Floto, vice-president and treasurer, and W. J. 
Doorley as general manager. 


Portland, Me.—The Pocahontas Fuel Co. suffered a damage 
estimated at $150,000 when one of the big hoisting towers on 
Long wharf fell from its supporting trestle on June 9 after 
a cave-in had occurred beneath the foundation of the wharf. 
This plant was only recently completed. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—<As illustrating the heavy increase in 
ocean freights on coal it is reported here that charters are 
being made in Great Britain for carrying fuel from the River 
Tyne to Genoa, Italy, usually a trip of 14 days, for $25 a ton 
as compared with $1.25 before’ the war. 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—The Central Foundry Co., of New York, 
has decided to establish a Western branch office in Chicago. 
Cc. C. Todd, who has represented the company for many years 
in the West, and who about a year ago was elected vice- 
president of the company, will open this office in Chicago on 
or about July 1, 1916. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—During the month of April the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Ry. carried 1,560,833 tons of bituminous 
coal, as compared with 1,298,169 tons last April, being an in- 
crease of 262,664 tons, but this was a decrease of 157,43’ 
tons compared with March, 1916, with a total of 1,718,Z70 
tons for that month. 
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st. Louis, Mo.—The West Virginia Coal Co. has taken 
over the output of the Kerns-Donnewald mine at Worden, 
Tll., on the Wabash. It has also leased the facilities of the 
Illinois Traction Co. at the foot of the McKinley bridge which 
will be occupied by the Laclede Coal Co. a subsidiary com- 
pany of the West Virginia Coal Co. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
recently reopened its Northwestern branch at Seattle. Percy 
E. Wright, consulting mechanical engineer, is district manager 
for Oregon, Washington, Alaska, British Columbia, and AI]- 
berta. Mr. Wright has had a wide and varied experience 
throughout the Northwest in handling the Jeffrey line in 
engineering construction. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—Due to the fact that the mines worked 
only a short time during May on account of the negotiations 
with the miners not being concluded until late in the month, 
shipments of anthracite fell off 407,050 tons as compared 
with the same month last year. However, for the five months 
of the present year there is an increase of 915,309 tons with 
a total of 27,784,690 tons. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has 
once more yielded its position as premier shipper of anthra- 
cite to the Lehigh Valley R.R., which latter road in the 
month of May had a total tonnage of 1,015,264 as compared 
with the Reading’s 963,385 tons. However, for the year the 
P. & R. still leads with a total of 5,235,815 as compared to the 
Lehigh Valley’s 4,830,006 tons. 


Pittston, Penn.—Thorough tests of the new Edison in- 
candescent mining lamp are being made at the Seneca col- 
liery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. About 100 lamps are 
being subjected to the test. The lamp is about the size of 
the ordinary miner’s lamp and is operated by an electric 
storage battery attached to the miner’s belt. The battery 
contains sufficient current for a day’s use. 








Uniontown, Penn.—Charles M. Fee, auctioneer, recently sold 
at trustees’ sale, a tract of Sewickley coal in Georges Town- 
ship. The highest bid, the one at which the property was 
stricken off, was $1. For crying this sale Mr. Fee received a 
check of $10. This was the Isaac Good tract of 5-ft. coal 
owned by the Sunshine Coal and Coke Co., and sold under a 
court order. The purchaser was A. P. Austin. 


Columbus, Ohio—Ohio coal men, especially the operators 
are taking considerable interest in the meeting in Pitts- 
burgh June 16 under the auspices of the federal trade com- 
mission. Invitations to operators were extended by Edward 
N. Hurley of the commission and it is planned to have a 
thorough discussion of the bituminous coal situation. Oper- 
ators from the bituminous district of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
have been invited. 


Boston, Mass.—The Darrow-Mann Coal Co. has just com- 
pleted negotiations with the Providence city council, where- 
by it acquires a 20-year lease on about one-fourth of the 
city’s sea wall at Field’s Point. The rental price is $15 per 
front foot, with-the privilege of a ten-year renewal. The 
Darrow-Mann company intends to expend about $300,000 in 
improvement of the premises, which will be of a nature to 
increase its distributing facilities. 


East St. Louis, Ill.—The operators new association which 
has been in the process of formation for several weeks was 
permanently organized recently under the title of the Inner 
Group Coal Trade News and Efficiency Bureau. The object 
is to study mining costs and improvements. Another feature 
is the reporting bureau which has become quite popular and 
beneficial. The association has already helped conditions 
which is astonishing from such an infant. 


DuBois, Penn.—The Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., through 
its New York representative, recently received, what is 
claimed to be, the largest order on record for the type of 
apparatus manufactured by that concern. Fifty boilers of the 
B. & W. type, totalling 35,000 rated horsepower at the Marion 
plant of the Public Service Electric Co., of New Jersey, are 
to be equipped with Vulcan cleaners. These boilers are all 
set singly, which is a favorable condition to hand cleaning. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Mason-Scholes Coal Co., a retail 
eoncern, it is learned has returned to its customers in the 
way of a refund a pro rata share of $2,000 the amount of 
“state tax’ recently returned to the company. So far as 
could be determined on June 10, this is the only retailer in 
the city which has attempted to divide among its customers 
the money which was returned by the operators as a result 
of the Supreme Court decision handed down recently de- 
claring the tax law unconstitutional. 


Pittsburgh, Penn —The U. S. Steel Corporation is now in- 
stalling 1,400 byproduct coke ovens of the Kopper type. These 
will each have a capacity of 5,000 tons annually. It is esti- 
mated that the production of 7,000,000 tons of coke by these 
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ovens will meet the yearly requirements of the company and 
will require 9,500,000 tons of coal. Of this 70 per cent. will 
come from the company’s own mines and 30 per cent. will be 
purchased. The new ovens will be located near the various 
points of use in order to obtain most economical results. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The petition of the Continental Coal 
Corporation and others for review of the decision of th 
United States District Court for eastern Kentucky refusing 
to stay involuntary bankruptcy proceedings instituted by 
Roszelle Bros. and others against the company mentioned 
has been filed in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The Continental Coal Co. filed voluntary proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States District Court for the eastern 
district of Tennessee, and desired these proceedings given 
precedence. 


Toronto, Canada—With the object of lessening the cost 
of coal to the consumers and to the city, the city council 
recently appointed a special committee of civic officials headed 
by Mayor Church to consider the coal situation and in- 
vestigate whether prices were kept up by combinations in 
restraint of trade. They are also to report as to the es- 
tablishment of proper coal terminals and municipal coal 
yards. The Committee went to New York recently to see 
coal operators and railway officials with the view of negoti- 
ating for a large supply for Toronto. 


Washington, Penn.—Mrs. Belle Hutchison recently brought 
suit against the Pittsburgh Coal Co. for the recovery of $10,- 
000 damages for personal injury. It appears that Mrs. Hutchi- 
son, while living in a house of the defendant company at Galla- 
tin, was seriously injured when the boards of the porch of 
her home gave way, allowing her to fall through the opening. 
It is stated that a short time prior to the accident the defend- 
ant company reconstructed the porch but in so doing left it 
in a dangerous and unsafe condition, she alleging that suffi- 
cient joists and sills to support the floor were not used, 
and that the lumber employed was of poor quality. 


Norristown, Penn.—Francis V. Eavenson, a Philadelphia 
business man, who owns a farm in the upper end of Mont- 
gomery County, has entered suit against the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. claiming that much of his farm 
land has been ruined by clum washed onto it from the mines 
of the above company brought down the river by freshets. 
This is the second time a suit has been brought in this in- 
stance. It created much interest the first time it was tried 
on account of its being the first time a claim has been made 
for damage so far, about 90 mi., from the anthracite region, 
The previous suit was thrown out on account of a tech- 
nicality. 








Philadelphia, Penn.—The city papers are devoting con- 
siderable space to the speculation that there may be a still 
further increase in the price of anthracite coal made by the 
mine operators. This is based on the fact that the cost of 
explosives, particularly dynamite, has increased in some in- 
stances as much as 200% and has added about 3c. to the 
cost of mining coal. Under the new agreement signed by 
the miners and operators the mining companies are com- 
pelled to sell explosives to the men at the prices in effect in 
1912 and to continue this arrangement throughout the life 
of the agreement, or until 1920. So far as can be learned the 
mining companies have not made any move to increase the 
price of coal, despite the assertions in the newspapers. 


Belleville, I1l.—Operators and representatives of the United 
Mine Workers met on June 8, at the Commercial Club, in an 
attempt to solve the growing problem presented by the co- 
operative mines, which are increasing rapidly in the state. 
The codperative mines are operated by companies composed of 
the miners who work in them. While the books of these 
companies show the payment of the union wage scale it is 
alleged that rebates are made, enabling these companies to 
undersell the operators who pay the union scale. The re- 
sult is that these operators are unable to work their mines 
and their union employees are out of employment. An effort 
is to be made to compel the codperative mines to pay the 
union scale of wages. Failing in that it is proposed to ex- 
pel the codperative miners from the union and endeavor to 
close the market against the codperative mines on the ground 
that they are “unfair.” At the conference a joint committee 
of six operators and four union officials was appointed, as 
follows: Thomas Brewster, Mt. Olive and Staunton Coal Co.; 
Lou Lumaghi, Lumaghi Ccal Co.; William Jenkins, St. Louis 
& O’Fallon Coal Co.; Webster Miller, of St. Louis, George A. 
Wilson, of Marissa and Fred Knowles, of Freeburg, Presi- 
dent Frank Farrington and Vice-President Frank Hefferly, of 
the Illinois United Mine Workers and Edward Dobbins and 
Moses Johnson, members of the Miners’ Executive Board. The 
committee will make a report to a later conference of oper- 
ators and miners. 
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General Review 


Restricted output sustains the anthracite market. Pitts- 
burgh labor difficulties continue the outstanding feature in 
the Eastern market. Both exports and Lake trade on the 
increase. Middle Western situation firm. 


~ Anthracite—The customary summer dullness in anthracite 

has so far been avoided by the constantly recurring labor 
troubles which are restricting the tonnage down to just about 
the absorptive power of the market. It is requiring some 
effort to keep the coal moving, and occasional concessions are 
necessary on the smaller grades to avoid demurrage charges. 
The higher prices have undoubtedly caused a substantial con- 
traction in the customary storage program of all classes of 
buyers; as a result of this condition it is expected that the 
summer business may be rather light, but this will ultimately 
result in a tremendous buying movement in the late fall and 
winter. Arrivals at down East points have proved a dis- 
tinct disappointment; supplies were effectually cleaned up at 
the close of winter, while complications as to increases in 
both the price of coal and barge rates delayed buying, and 
it is now doubtful if a sufficient tonnage can be obtained. 


Bituminous—Partial resumptions in the Pittsburgh coal 
district have not been sufficient to relieve the urgent de- 
mand for gas coal in the Seaboard market where further 
advances have been reported during the past week. The 
shortage has been further accentuated by the scarcity of 
labor, and a rather unsatisfactory movement on the railroads. 
Prices are generally well maintained, but in spite of a rela- 
tively light output, surpluses are beginning to appear at some 
of the distributing centers. At down East points the supply 
and demand are better equalized and there are even definite 
prospects that the fall months will find the New England 
market short of steam coal. There is a generally firmer at- 
titude as concerns prices among operating interests due 
largely to the increasing mining cost. A break in the ocean 
freight market with plenty of vessels now available for chart- 
ering should prove a tremendous stimulus to the export 
trade, though at the moment there seem to be very few off 
shore inquiries at hand. 


Lake Trade—Conditions in the Pittsburgh district were 
still hinging almost entirely on the labor situation. In 
the meantime plenty of West Virginia coal is available at 
moderate prices, while there is scarcely any extra buying in 
the prompt market, most consumers withdrawing from the 
market pending more definite developments expected this 
week. The district as a whole was producing about one- 
third normal tonnage over the first half of the week. The 
continuation of local strikes in other sections also has a 
tendency to create occasional shortages, particularly where 
certain mines have been relied upon to meet obligations on 
specific contracts, but on the average the market is well sup- 
plied and these occasional shutdowns are undoubtedly pre- 
venting a heavy over-shipping. The Lake business is steadily 
increasing though still severely handicapped by the scarcity 
of vessel tonnage, though there is a possibility of a slow- 
ing up in ore shipments which will help the coal movement. 
There is an exceptionally heavy movement from the upper 
ports to the interior. 


Middle Western—The market is being sustained in an un- 
expectedly impressive manner, and there is evidence of an 
unlerlying strength in all directions. There is considerable 
unbilled coal, particularly of the larger sizes, on track at the 
mines, but operators are holding this firmly for full schedule 
prices. Steam coals are leading the advance as a result of 
the great activity among industrial operations. Contracting 
is on a broader scale than for some time, with prices on a 
profitable basis to the operators. The Pittsburgh district 
strike has affected the Lake movement to such an extent that 
there is a noticeable increase for Middle Western coals in the 
Northwest. The demand for threshing coal is beginning to 
appear in the South and will be a steadily increasing factor in 
this market from now on. 


A Year Ago—Concessions on the anthracite circular are 
readily obtainable in spite of the heavy curtailment. Bi- 
tuminous exports taxing the loading facilities at Seaboard. 
Prices a trifle firmer on spot business. Poor showing in the 

_ Lake trade. ; 


Market 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—There are a few disappointing fea- 
tures in the situation. There never will be a situation where 
there is not. We are ona high basis of activity and on a high 
level of prices. Consequently sentiment is more or less sen- 
sitive. But on the whole, conditions are most excellent, much 
better than we had reason to expect a year ago. It is well to 
remember that this is Presidential year and that means 
considerable political uncertainty. The loan of $50,000,000 to 
Russia to be spent in this country is a strong factor. Matters 
in Mexico indicate larger expenditures by this country for war 
munitions. Gold continues to flow this way from Ottawa, the 
influx on present movement now totalling $51,425,000 and still 
sterling exchange barely holds steady. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Boston has had the 
biggest volume of sales of wool since February. With the em- 
bargo still on it is predicted that wool at $1 per lb. will be- 
come a common occurrence. There is a large over-production 
of noils because the worsted mills are so busy. Noils were 
formerly used in considerable amount for making kerseys, but 
these fabrics are not made much now, if any. The wool mar- 
ket is very strong. The woolen-goods market is fast chang- 
ing from the state of inactivity noted for some weeks and a 
large number of contracts for light-weight fabrics has re- 
cently been placed. 


Iron Age—Foreign buying is much encouraged by the sharp 
reductions in ocean freight rates, of 20, 30 and even over 50 
per cent. from recent tariffs, and it is of great variety and 
from all quarters of the globe. Russia looms important in 
foreign demand. Already the indications are that the Steel 
Corporation is to supply 150,000 to 200,000 tons of a total of 
350,000 tons of 67%-lb. rails; within two or three weeks 
upward of 10,000 cars will probably be bought here, arrange- 
ments for a Russian loan having been perfected, and before 
the end of the month it is expected that a large tonnage of 
barb wire will be placed, though hardly the amount commonly 
spoken of, which is only slightly below the country’s annual 
barb-wire-making capacity. It is doubtful if deliveries on 
the rails can begin before March. 


Dun—Leading industries still surpass in actual output the 
work of any previous year and in most cases capacity opera- 
tions are assured for months to come, labor conditions per- 
mitting. On strictly domestic business, however, the rush to 
buy has clearly abated, and there are more definite and con- 
vincing signs of a turn in the price situation. Commercial 
failures this week in the United States are 287 against 292 
last week, 314 the preceding week and 426 the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


Bradstreet—Recessions from past feverish activity confirm 
the belief that the wire edge is off demand for the time 
being at least. Consequently trade, partly because of midsea- 
son conditions, is quieter, new business received by manufac- 
turers is lighter, distribution by retail dealers has been 
clogged by cool, rainy weather over a wide area, cereal crop 
news is disappointing, there is more talk about buying 
having been carried to extremes during the recent impulsive 
movement and reselling of speculatively held products, com- 
bined with the disposition of buyers in general-to hold aloof 
from markets that are deemed entirely too high, causes a quite 
general shading of prices. 


Dry Goods Economist—The usual between-seasons period is 
now very clearly defined as regards certain classes of mer- 
chandise. The underlying conditions throughout the country 
continue highly favorable, however, and there is no reason 
to regard the temporary lull as other than normal. Retail 
stocks in general are believed to be somewhat heavy, but the 
present upward price tendencies remove any ground for un- 
easiness on this score. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods is in equal volume to that of the corresponding 
period of a year ago, notwithstanding the fact that we did 
not hold our semi-annual, pre-inventory sale, which event 
occurred during this week a year ago. Road sales for both 
immediate and future delivery are well ahead of the same 
week last year. Customers have been in the market in 
fewer numbers, but the decrease is accounted for by the 
pre-inventory sale held a year ago. 
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BOSTON 

Pocahontas and New River prices somewhat stronger f.o.b. 
due to shortened supply. Georges Creek grades plentiful. 
Pennsylvanias show better returns for deferred delivery. 
Anthracite shipments very slow. 

Bituminous — With accumulations much less than for 
several weeks the agencies are asking higher prices for Po- 
cahontas and New River f.o.b. Quotations less than $2.80 
are now practically all withdrawn and for awhile at least re- 
ceipts at Tidewater will conform to the demand. Spot busi- 
ness is still light with no special improvement in sight so 
long as bottoms are difficult to get. Most of the coal shipped 
that is not for export is applied to contracts in this terri- 
tory taken on a delivered basis and on such tonnage the 
movement is about normal. Coal, however, that was con- 
tracted for on a Hampton Roads f.o.b. basis is not being 
moved with anything like the same regularity. It seems 
almost certain now that New England will go into the fall 
months seriously short of steam coal. 

Efforts are being made to get consumers inland to accumu- 
late coal at their plants but the dullness of trade seems to 
indicate that the response is slow and not very general. The 
railroads at present are handling coal fairly well, particularly 
from the Tidewater distributing points. In most cases, there 
is such a discrepancy in price between the Tidewater coals 
and those all-rail that the latter have the preference as long 
as deliveries are coming through in reasonably good time. 

The quality coals from the Pennsylvania districts are 
firmer for deliveries that extend into the fall. For summer 
these and the lower grades are still on the minimum basis, 
about 15@25c. higher than last year f.o.b. mines. All the 
favorably known coals are in good request and most of them 
have all the business in hand they desire for the winter sea- 
son. Operating expense is heavy and some mine-owners take 
the position they will not produce coal unless a remunerative 
price is forthcoming. The result is a noticeable strengthen- 
ing of prices all along the line, although no pronounced mark- 
ing-up has yet taken place for spot orders. If the marine 
transportation situation would clear up only a little there 
would be a wholesome market in Tidewater New England for 
all the good Pennsylvania coal that could reach the loading 
piers. 

Anthracite—Shipments so far in June have been a great 
disappointment. Retail dealers along the coast particularly 
are very anxious over the slowness with which cargoes are 
put afloat. At this rate the shortage of barges will reach an 
acute stage by September. Ordinarily July and August are 
quiet months but most dealers of any size have not by any 
means got their usual April quota as yet. A good deal of 
dissatisfaction is heard but the simple fact is that this ter- 
ritory was bare of coal at the close of winter and that deal- 
ers who were timorous about taking on advance supplies at 
the full winter circular in April will now find it difficult to 
make up the tonnage they normally get during April and 
May. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at points de- 
signated, is quoted about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F,o.b. Mine 
Clearfieldsz..t. cee $2.25@2.80 $2.60@3.10 ........:. $1.05@1.55 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.55@3.00 2.85@3.25 ........... 1.30@1.75 
Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River are $2.80@2.85, f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., and $4.75@5 on cars at Providence 
and Boston. 


NEW YORK 

Anthracite labor disturbances cause uneasiness and greater 
activity. Some sizes scarce. Deliveries slower to line trade. 
Bituminous prices stiffen. Market feeling’ effects of Pitts- 
burgh strike. 

Anthracite—The labor distrubances in the anthracite re- 
gion are causing uneasiness and some increased activity 
among the buyers. Light production has reduced supplies to 
a minimum and while there is plenty of coal at Tidewater to 
satisfy present needs dealers along the railroads are com- 
plaining because of slow deliveries. 

At Tidewater the call for stove coal is the heaviest and 
there is a shortage of this size. Egg is easy, while chest- 
nut is long, due, probably, to the difference in price be- 
tween these two sizes. Concessions around 25c. per ton are 
noted for immediate shipments of chestnut, with smaller 
reductions on the other large sizes. The demand for pea 
coal is not active and some cargoes have been moved at 25c. 
off company circular. 
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There remains much confusion regarding steam coals 
and the public is not taking freely to the new boiler coal. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports are ag follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken..... $4.95 oy et Cee GG cae $3.50 $3.25@3.50 

LO ae 5, 15 $5.10@5.15 Buck...... QS75 2.45@2.75 

Stove... 5.40 5.30@5.40 Rice....... 2.25 2.20@2.25 

INw6::. .ciee 5.45 5.20@5.45 Barley..... 1.75 1.65@1.75 
Boiler. vo. 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—The strike of the soft-coal miners in the 
Pittsburgh district has caused a better Tidewater market. 
Supplies are not so large owing to the diverting of some ship- 
ment of Central Pennsylvania coals to the sections supplied 
by the Western operators. Gas coals have almost entirely 
disappeared from the New York market and no orders can 
be placed for early shipments. A similar condition relates 
to the Fairmont grades and has resulted in much higher 
prices for these coals. Some shipments of Quemahoning coals 
have been made to the Lake regions to take the place of 
Pittsburgh coals. 

Many of the mines in Central Pennsylvania are troubled 
with labor shortage and some of them are not producing 
more than 50 or 60% of their normal capacity. This has 
resulted in slow shipments to Tidewater and together with 
demand from the west and lake regions the Tidewater sup- 
plies are not as large as a week or ten days ago. Many 
individual shippers remain under embargo. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b., Tidewater for 
various grades follow: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $1.95@2.05 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 


Clearfield: Medium...... 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 .......... 1.40@1.50 
South, Forksiveecy./non 3, 25@3 50) 2 4.5 3-6-0 ey eee 1.70@1.95 
Nanty Glo........ : 3. 10@3.:20) | fan. ee 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 

dium. 2s een ee 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.40@1.50 
Quemahoning nk ha cee eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.65 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 .......... 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.50@1.60 
Fairmont mine rune. pea nie ee 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.50@1.60 
Western Marylangd 3.0.00 en eee 2.80@2.90 2.80 1.25@1.35 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite quiet. Retail men busy on storage 
Pea price shaded, but other sizes fairly firm. Contract buck- 
wheat strengthens. Bituminous continues rise in Fairmont 
coais but other grades unaffected. 

Anthracite—No great progress toward increased business 
is being made at this time. The trade is moving along stead- 
ily but quietly. There is no particular shortage of any of 
the sizes and all demands are being met promptly. The petty 
strikes throughout the region have restricted tonnage, yet 
each day’s new business is needed to absorb the output. It 
is requiring much effort on the part of salesmen to move 
coal and little unsolicited business is coming in. Prices 
on prepared sizes are rather firm, but there is considerable 
tonnage of the smaller coals on consignment, on which the 
price is sacrificed to save demurrage charges. Of the larger 
sizes chestnut is probably the slowest to move and some 
little cutting is reported. 

The large retail dealers are quite busy and most of them 
now claim to have sufficient orders ahead to carry them 
from four to six weeks, though they admit that new business 
has practically ceased, which would indicate an early and 
unusual rush of fall business. They still hold firm in the 
belief that the July and August circulars cannot be main- 
tained by the operators though the latter declare they intend 
to adhere to their new prices this summer or restrict the 
tonnage. 

Egg and stove are moving fairly well, egg in particular, 
Several fair sized blocks of pea coal have been sold at $2.25, 
and other sales in car lots to small dealers were made at — 
$2.30, though this last was coal on demurrage that had to be 
moved promptly. It is also known that considerable ton- 
nage of this size has been placed at $2.50 for delivery until 
Sept. 1, which justifies the prediction made here several 
weeks ago. It is imposible so far to find where any of the 
big interests have cut the price of this size. 

The big companies are meeting with gratifying results in 


orders. 


their efforts at closing contracts for No. 1 buckwheat at 
$1.50. One of the largest individual shippers, if not the very 
largest, has closed for its entire production of the steam 


coals while one of the large companies who found this busi- 
ness a little difficult at first, now reports itself as being 
entirely satisfied; another who became uneasy while the 
business dragged following the announcement of the new 
rate, closed quite a little business at 5c. and 10c. off the con- 
tract figure of $1.50. A large tonnage is known to have been 
closed by the individuals at $1.30 on which a higher rate 
might have been obtained had the shippers not weakened 
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The June prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars mines for line 
shipment and f.o.b. tide for Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line’ Tide Line Tide 
Broken...... $3.60 $4.75 Buckwheat ip fe $1.65 $2.55 
BE ees cisions : 3.85 4.95 RRUIGGIRES, coralsclecictetere 1,00 See 
BtOV GL As se hie «tsteve + 4,10. 5.20 Boiler é z .90 1.80 
Whestnut.t sons +s <0 240200525 ESARIOU ieee. asialete 270 es 
GPrctlasicnic tere pie fiare 2.50 3.40 


Bituminous—The upward price movement in the Fairmont 
coals continues the feature of the market. Even though 
some of the miners in the Pittsburgh district have gone back 
to work pending an adjustment of the dispute over the wage 
scale, the output has not been such as to affect the strong 
demand from West Virginia. The biggest increase was on 
lump, about 15c., while the other sizes advanced from 5c. to 
10c. The Fairmont mines continue much hampered by the 
shortage of labor, while the railroad movement is only fair. 

The Central Pennsylvania coals have not been materially 
affected by the Pittsburgh trouble, for the reason that the 
Philadelphia market is well supplied with coal and very little 
of these grades go west. There is very little new business 
stirring here; salesmen find it difficult to get new orders and 
are concentrating most of their efforts on closing contracts, 
quite a large number of which are still outstanding. 

Prices per gross ton at mines are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, 3... oe .65@1.75 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, mine-run. 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.30@1.40 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.50@1.60 
West Va. Freeport........ 2.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.385@1.45 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.30@1.40 

BALTIMORE 


Gas coal situation grows tighter. Steam fuels soft and 


dull. Export movement improves. Anthracite business 
normal, 
Bituminous—The market for steam coals is dull. Despite 


the light production incident to the labor shortage the de- 
mand has not in all cases covered the output and some sur- 
plus coal has appeared. Prices hold fairly well except on 
lower grade steam coals, which in some cases are being sac- 
rificed to avoid demurrage charges. The gas coal market is 
exceptionally strong. Continued labor disputes in the Pitts- 
burgh district have increased the urgent demand from that 
section for West Virginia coals, which have again moved 
upward in price. The sales are mainly mine-run. Prices to 
the trade in gross tons are about as follows at the mines:. 
Georges Creek Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.55; Quemahoning, 
$1.60; Somerset, $1.45; Freeport, $1.05@1.10; Fairmont gas, 
three-quarter, $1.30@1.35; same, mine-run, $1.30; slack, $1.30. 

The export situation is better. During the past week a 
total of 21,426 tons was loaded here for foreign ports, the 
best movement for several weeks. 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Provided the unsettled labor conditions in the Pocahontas 
field do not curtail the output, Hampton Roads’ dumpings for 
this month will exceed May. The Norfolk & Western alone 
report some 200,000 tons dumped over their Lamberts Point 
piers the first week in June. Coastwise tonnage is moving 
satisfactorily in fair volume, principally on contract business. 

Exports continue exceptionally heavy, with a continuous 
stream of steamers arriving and sailing. This export tonnage 
is moving almost exclusively by steamers, the bunker re- 
quirements of which increase this class of business materially. 
Some export business is being done in coke in small lots. The 
reopening of the Panama Canal has caused shipments to the 
West Coast of South America to pick up. The bunker busi- 
ness is also helped by steamers loading on the Pacific Coast 
for Europe proceeding through the Canal and calling here for 
their requirements for the voyage across. 

Stocks are light, some shippers being temporarily short. 
Prices are $2.85@3 for cargo and $3.30 plus trimming for 
bunkers, both per gross ton. 

Bids for 3,000 net tons of coal, for use by the U. S. 
Army Engineers in the construction of the Norfolk-Beaufort 
link of the Inland Waterways, were opened on June 12, as 
follows: W. C. Atwater & Co., Inc., $2.53; Crozer-Pocahontas 
Co., $2.53; Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., $2.53; Nottingham 
& Wrenn Co., $2.53; C. G. Blake Co., $2.53. 

The “Arna” sailed on June 7 for San Diego, 
a cargo of 8,384 tons for the Navy Department. This cargo 
was carried in competition with the railroads. The steamer 
received $8.50 per ton, while the rail rate was $8.711. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Calif., with 








Week Ending 
Railroad May 13 May 20 May 27 June3 June 10 
Norfolk & Western... . 110.696 181,338 160,173 190,408 186,272 
Chesapeake & Ohio... . 95,974 104,703 93,804 100,140 118,809 
Virginian aes, ea tere shy 95,198 95,799 79 268 67,196 81,917 
PL OGRIBS :3 wie dye'srs lace 301,865 381,840 323,245 357,744 386,998 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal freight charters have been reported as follows dur- 
ing the past week: 


VIRGINIA BALTIMORE 

Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
TokioM. R.Janeiro 2,294 $18.75 Honduras Havana 1,461 
Marionga Graafaxe B.del Toro 976 

Gre R. Janeiro 2,025 21.60 <A.Costa W.C.Italy 2,418 
D. Palmer R.Janeiro 2,315 18.00 Rhine River Plata 1,536 
foiicer aa) Amer.! 3,141 15.602 Pendleton Venezuela 456 

iswic avana 2,072 
Josephine Lisbon 1,100 18.00 PHILADELPHIA 
Sherman St. Michaels 510 14.00 Geo. H. 
Rocio R. Plate 2,321 19.20 Ames Bermuda 378 
E. B. Wiley Santos 611 18.00 Theoline Martinique 850 
E. Little | Azores 807 14.00 Maxwell St.John 260 
Maine Ponce 181 1 West Coast. * To one or two 

NEW YORK ports; if to two ports, $16.20. * Sublet. 

8.8. Thorp Halifax 434 2.90 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
The freight market is decidedly easier than a week ago 
and steamers are offered for all destinations at rates con- 
siderably under recent quotations. Unfortunately, there are 
very few export coal orders, and consequently, not many 
charterers are in position to take advantage of the reduced 
freight rates. 


To Rate To Rate 

Havant c2cke senta aar. 2 $4.25 Bermudas ecisecia tours. $4. 00@5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 5756.00) Vera Crugivascace ce an os 6 00@6.50 
Cienfuegos... setenee. BOOMS bee AlNpICOr a ckae siesta ae aie 6.00@6.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.75about Rio Janeiro........... 418.75 about 
St. Lucisiziagsmesnnr ane « GC.) ADOULE SOantOS* easier cee. © 119.50 about 
St; Thomas.,.sreeeeeee.) 0.20@6, 50° Montevideo. <....s ona: 19.20 about 
Barbados............... 6.75about BuenosAires orLaPlata. .19.20 about 
Kingston wcsenieeree een. 6.00@6.50 Rosario.. ....20.40 about 
Curacads. oc senbinep ate oe.. 36.25@6.50 West Coast of Tealy. Her aGr: 31.20 about 
Santiazos commerce: 2 5.50@6.00 Barcelona**®, . ..... 27.60 about 
Guantanamo.. 5.50@6.00 Chile (good port). Bel ahd 114,40 ; 
Demerars siege eee se Pt daaye cise Marseilles. : .....80,.00 about 

of Conaliees paying Ndpatnne dues. ** Spanish ae font account of cargo. 

2 500 tons discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 8 And p.c. * Net, 1,000 


tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the past week: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
G. G. Deering!? Pernambuco 1,876 P.H.Crowell* Rio de Janeiro 3,995 
P.M. Brooks!? St. Georges 352 Maraval* Trinidad, B.W.I. 273 
Tifton!? Bahia 1,014 Maraval+ Demerara 1,013 
Washington!* Genoa 6,804 Rosina* Montevideo 3,598 
Firfield?? Buenos Aires 5,770 E.J.Lawrence* Riode Janeiro 4,994 
Saint Hugo!® Montevideo 6,626 Paris* Guantanamo, 
L. Plymouth?! Spezia PAs Cuba 1,792 
Absalon?! Havana 3,189 Wellington*+ Dakar, F.W.A. 8,396 
Nitsa}? Savona 5,183 Jevington'7 Frey Bentos, 
Tasmania?” Savona 4,986 A.R. 3,837 
Rorsnes 3 penis ee 18 Chiswick* Havana 4,801 
aprera?? enoa 1954 
Oceano!? Savona 5,418 BALTIMORE 
Tokio Maru? Rio de Janeiro 3, 609 8. Guiseppi Italy 1,706 
Wilhelmina? Rio de Janeiro 2,010 Bertha Cuba 2,151 
Zone® Campana, A. R. 3,546 Honduras Cuba 2,809 
Bygland® Kingston 3,493 AndreaCosta Italy 5,024 
L. M.Snow'? San Domingo Hogland Sweden 5,828 
City 458 Richmond Nassau 393 
Soerakarta??2 Batavia, Java 8,005 Graafaxe Panama 1,753 
Sirra!? Genoa 3,898 Santa Italy 1,498 
re Duerobel ie L. A. Williams Nassau 264 
. Accame?? avona 3,641 
Novo!” Montevideo 2,179 PHILADELPHIA 
N. M. Por- Torne Narvik 
cella? St. Georges 825 H.B.Cousins St. John 
Grove!* Kingston 1,524 M. Thomas F. de France 1,161 
Val Salice?? Savona 3,194 Jose Sana Marta 
Petra Antilla 
McCullough Frontera 2,500 
Theoline F. de France 378 


1 Atwater & Co. 

2 Baker Whiteley 

* Barber & Co. 

* Berwind-White 

5 C. G. Blake Co. 

® Castner, Curran 
& Bullitt 


7 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. 
§ Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 

°® Hasler Brothers 

10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 

11 New River Coal Co. 

12 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 

13 Smokeless Fuel Co. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


The freighting situation is practically unchanged. Vessel 
and barge owners are still in position to pick their orders 
and so far as advised the $2 rate to Boston from Hampton 
Roads has not been shaded. The moment inquiry is made 
for points other than Portsmouth and Portland, east of Bos- 
ton rates jump rapidly. On vessels 800 tons or so as high 
at $2.75 is being paid for points only a little out of the way. 
For New York loading to Providence and like ports the range 
is still 80@90c. 


14 C. H. Sprague & Son 

16 Maryland C. & C, Co. 

16 White Oak Coal Co. 

17 Chesapeake & Ohio 
Coal Agency Co. 

18 Houston Coal Co. 

19 Dexter & Carpenter. 
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LAKE MARKETS 


TT 


VOC CCUECETENT ENTE eT vg 


TRAEEASanaennee Cenc Rs eee 


PITTSBURGH 

Results of local conventions of miners being awaited. A 
few more mines resumed pending settlement. Demand light 
and prices slightly easier. 

The week opened with the prompt coal market decidedly 
dull, as it was thought far from improbable that the strike 
would be settled by the conventions of miners to be held at 
Monongahela City, in the Monongahela valley, on Monday, and 
at McDonald, in the Pan Handle region, on Tuesday. As yet 


no definite information is available as to the results of these 


meetings but the serious effort being made by the national 
officials of the miners to induce them to work at the terms 
formulated by the “operators may succeed, even though the 
miners work off their feelings by deposing some of their 
district officials. 

West Virginia coal was easily available at the beginning 
of the week at $2 delivered Pittsburgh, which would be equiv- 
alent to $1.62 f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mine taking the usual 
freight and that would represent the upper limit of the 
market. There has been no demand to speak of, however, 
those who had previously been buying prompt coal finding 
that their purchases of last week would carry them through 
this week and concluding it would be better to await the 
week’s developments among the miners before making further 
commitments. 

There has been some additional resumption of mines, pend- 
ing a settlement, but not much, and the union Pittsburgh 
district is only producing about one-third its normal tonnage. 
Practically the whole Monongahela valley is idle, excepting 
the Pigeon Creek region, while on the other hand the Wabash 
and West Side Belt mines are working almost full, with a 
few Pan Handle and Youghiogheny valley mines. The supply 
of Youghiogheny gas coal is not altogether as scant as a 
week ago. The circular price remains $1.50. For prompt coal 
we quote the market almost nominal as follows: Slack, $1.50@ 
1.60; mine-run, $1.60; %-in., $1.70; 1%4-in., $1.80, basis f.o.b. 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Market rather quiet and production light. Neither anthra- 
cite nor bituminous likely to be normal before fall. Lake 
shipments light. Miners dissatisfied. 


Bituminous—There is still much difficulty in many of the 
mines. Some of the men refuse to work at all and others are 
working only part of the time; they do not like the wage 
scale and are also indifferent on account of the good pay they 
get. At any rate the production is not missed as with the 
light demand there would be a break in the market if coal was 
plentiful. It is not easy to get single orders, yet quite a good 
many shippers are finding it hard to fill their contracts. 
Searcely any coal comes from the Pittsburgh district proper 
and the No. 8 Ohio mines are getting the benefit. By selling 
about on the basis of $1.35 for three-quarter, on a $1.25 freight 
rate, the price here is generally favorable to the consumer. 

The following prices are still in force, but are somewhat 
nominal: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LUMP oicnec less siete icles @ ieee tere $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Three-quarter s/c desi see sieeiete sey ele 2.85 2:60 .:« | ieee 
Mine run nccmiaesssinicuteh Oe vie nee ee eres 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Blackw...o<tdece ie att eeeie kere 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—Only about half the usual spring business has 
been done and the shippers are far from Satisfied. At the 
same time the. miners are dissatisfied with everything and 
ready to strike at all small grievances. Some operators are 
of the opinion that there is going to be trouble all summer. 

The Lake trade is only fairly active. More coal would be 
shipped if it were available as there is plenty of room on the 
upper-lake docks. For the week the Lake shipments have 
been 62,800 tons, when they normally exceed 100,000 tons 
regularly at this time of the season. The distribution was 
35,500 tons to Duluth and Superior, 10,500 tons to Fort Wil- 
liam, 6,800 tons to Chicago, 5,200 tons to Ashland, 2,600 tons 
to Houghton and 2,200 tons to Racine. 

The local trade has not been active. Prices have held 
fairly well. Following are f.o.b. car prices to dealers: 


GPAtG  crovateversperele acts 6 20ers $5.85 Chestnut? @ 00. «stem rateicne $6.35 
SE ere arelenciene Sth rahe ukener ete 6107 Pa sek nies acte wicks etemeneiere oes 5.00 
StOVE 2 vc Seleivin seers ete ce 6.10) Buckwheat 7... aise i eit 


For putting on board vessels 25c. gross is added. A re- 
duction of 30c. per ton is allowed for June delivery. 
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TORONTO 

Trade continues quiet. Supplies coming forward steadily. 
Rise in anthracite prices anticipated. 

The market continues generally quiet in all lines with 
stocks well maintained and consignments coming forward 
steadily. A rise in the price of anthracite next month is 
anticipated and some consumers are laying in supplies in 
advance. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton are as follows: 
Retail anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, 
$6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic 
lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, 
bituminous three-quarter lump, $4; screenings, $3.25; Pennsyl- 
vania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack, 
$3.75. 

COLUMBUS 

More strength in the domestic trade. Considerable buying 
for July delivery. Steam business still good. 

The demand for domestic sizes is gradually increasing as 
the stocking season approaches. Quite a few orders have 
been booked for delivery during July. These are mostly for 
Pocahontas and West Virginia splints, but orders for Hocking 
lump are also coming in well. In fact the domestic trade 
shows considerable strength and dealers are preparing for a 
busy stocking season. Retail prices are well maintained. 

Lake business is increasing in volume as the season ad- 
vances. A considerable tonnage is moving from Ohio mines to 
the Northwest. At first only the larger operators participated 
in the Lake trade, but now some of the smaller operators are 
shipping. The docks of the Hocking Valley railroad at Toledo 
have been quite busy during the past week. Lake prices are 
strong. 

With practically every mining scale in the state being 
adjusted the output from Ohio mines is gradually increasing. 
Several strikes are still on but the result is not noticeable 
in the total production. The car situation is unchanged as 
there is a considerable shortage in the eastern Ohio district. 


CLEVELAND 

Mine strikes cause a firm market. 
basis as mine-run. 

Local market conditions are firm, due to the fact that the 
entire Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny districts are entering 
their third week of idleness. The demand for Ohio coals, par- 
ticularly No. 8 for substitution in the Pittsburgh and Mahon- 
ing Valley districts is strong. Slack has experienced the 
sharpest raise, the price being equal to mine-run. The de- 
mand for Lake coal is also excellent and the general opinion 
is that there will be no decline in prices, with exception of 
screenings, after the Pittsburgh field resumes work. From 
present indications it does not look as if all the miners would 
be back to work before the last of month. 

The demand for coal for local consumption has not been 
active and prices here are a shade under those asked for 
shipment. Should the Pittsburgh field continue on strike 
much longer the consumers who are not contracted will have 
to pay more for their coal. Following are the market prices 


Slack sells on same 


£0.1.2 

Cleveland 3) Mine-Run Slack Lump 
INO: 8... ogee enemas $2.15 $2.05 $2.05) 2) aieAte 
Cambrid 26ueeme eee 2.10 2.00 2.05. | Sa eee 
Middle district....... 2.10 2.00 2.00 eee 
Hocking eee eee ar eae 2.00 “9 Sie 
Youghiogheny ...... Idle 
Pittsburshyeee eee Idle 
Pocahontasmare selene Sana 2.70 5 eke $3.35 

CINCINNATI 


Improving domestic demand a strong factor in the market. 
Prices remain firm, with advancing tendencies, 

There is a steady improvement in the demand from retail- 
ers, who have apparently come to the conclusion that higher, 
rather than lower prices will prevail later on, and that bar- 
gain coal will not be available this summer. Some of the 
more popular grades have virtually been withdrawn from 
the market, the producers being loaded up with contracts 
taking care of their entire production. 

With a limited car and labor supply still in evidence, and 
indications of marked improvement before long in the Lake 
movement, summer business is expected to be more satis- 
factory than for several years. The decreasing urgency of 
the ore movement is expected to facilitate Lake business, by 
enabling boat owners to give the necessary time to coal ship- 
ments, instead of going up the Lakes in ballast, as has been 
the case frequently of late. 


LOUISVILLE 
Domestie sizes moving somewhat slower at higher price 
levels. Pittsburgh field strike improves screenings demand. 
With June prices in effect, domestic coals are not selling 
as readily, although not much complaint is heard. The strike 
in the Pittsburgh district has improved the demand for East- 
ern Kentucky screenings. The labor situation in Western 
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Kentucky seems in a fair way to be settled, although there 
are some troubles in the eastern field, where two companies 
have men out and mines idle. 

Prices on Eastern Kentucky grades range, f.o.b. mines, 
long ton basis: Block, $1.35@1.85; egg, $1.15@1.35; steam 
mine-run, $1@1.10; high-grade nut and slack, 75c.; low grade, 
50@55e. No price changes are noted in Western Kentucky. 


DETROIT 
Interest of steam-coal users centers on nut, pea and slack. 
Domestic sales of small volume. Lake shippers find boats are 
scarce. ‘ 


Bituminous—Users of steam coal are not buying liberally. 
Orders are lacking in regularity and small in volume. Most 
of the wholesalers find the situation falling below their expec- 
tations. The only varieties that seem to arouse interest are 
the fine sizes. 

No particular improvement has so far developed in the 
domestic trade. The retail dealers apparently are holding 
off for something to happen. There is not an excessive 
amount of coal remaining unsold on railroad tracks due 
mostly, however, to lessened receipts and not due to active 
buying. 

Lake Trade—Shippers having coal to move over the Lake 
route, have little success in their attempts to contract for 
vessel capacity. Carriers of small size are almost unobtain- 
able and there are few of the larger ships available owing to 
the demands of the iron-ore trade. Unless coal is ready for 
immediate loading, freighters bound for Lake Superior ports 
make the up trip without cargo. By far the greater number 
of boats are operating over that route so shipments to Lake 
Superior docks have been maintained in large volume. The 
movement of coal from Duluth and Superior to distributing 
points in the Northwest has been very active. Shipments 
from those ports by rail, amounted to 594,580 tons or 16,988 
carloads in May, which is an increase of about 50% compared 
with May last year. For the five months ending May 31, 
shipments amounted to 4,280,535 tons, which is nearly 900,000 
tons more than the record movement for this period made in 
1913, following a threatened coal shortage in the Northwest. 


EQUEEASUEAATNETVNNERAATSTEDE ADOSER ee eee 


COKE 


Beatie raiantinersatuenninnienounmtionaam: TERPS 


. CONNELLSVILLE 

Prompt coke market dull. Some contracting for second- 
half, with $2.75 shaded. Foundry coke dull. Production and 
shipments slightly decreased. 


Prompt furnace coke continued to bring $2.75 throughout 
last week but this week there is no demand and freer offer- 
ings are expected so that the price may not stand. There has 
been a slight curtailment of output by merchant operators 
to prevent too much prompt coal pressing on the market and 
this week opened with a Russian holiday, “Green Tree Day,” 
which may affect production a trifie. The suspensions of 
shipments on contract that were affecting the market recently 
are practically all ended. 

It is understood that two contracts for second-half fur- 
nace coke have been closed, but full details are not available. 
It appears that the tonnage involved aggregates between 
10,000 and 15,000 tons a month and that the present regular 
asking price of $2.75 was shaded by at least 10c. Some time 
ago, however, there were sales for second-half at $2.50. There 
are negotiations now pending on several contracts for second- 
half, with prospects of closing within a week, and this would 
leave little uncovered consumption for second-half. Coke 
producers are much less concerned than formerly over the 
prospective completion of byproduct ovens, as the work is 
proceeding slowly and the demand for coal is good. 

Foundry coke continues decidedly dull and neglected. 
While most of the contracts for the period beginning July 1 
were closed some time ago there is not much disposition 
among the remaining consumers to close contracts. Prompt 
foundry coke is in only fair demand. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $2.75; contract, $2.50@2.75; prompt foundry, $3.25@ 
3.50; contract, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 8 at 431,872 
tons, a decrease of 4,940 tons, and shipments at 431,235 tons, a 
decrease of 5,756 tons. 


Chicago—Retailers still take all the domestic sizes they 
ean obtain. Strengthening tendencies are noted in foundry 
coke. Prices are approximately on the same basis as last 
week, being per net ton of f.o.b. cars Chicago as follows: Con- 
nellsville, $6@6.25; Wise County, $6@6.25; Byproduct foundry, 
$6@6.25; byproduct domestic, $4.95@5.20; gas house, $4.50@ 
4.60. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices firm at fairly high level. Steam 
Anthracite trad- 


PL ad 
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Activity restricted. 
coals very strong. Eastern grades steadier. 
ing moderate. 

The demand for bituminous domestic sizes is still on a 
limited basis. Underlying strength is evident everywhere. 
Increased prices effective June 1 are generally well observed, 
with little or no concessions allowed. The coédperative efforts 
of the Indiana and Illinois operators has effectively eliminated 
price cutting, and little or no excess stock of the speculative 
class is reported on track at the large centers. Unbilled 
coal, consisting mainly of coarse sizes, is now generally held 
at the mines awaiting disposition at schedule prices. 

A larger volume of contracts than usual has been closed 
recently mostly for steam coals, with prices fixed on a healthy 
basis. Fine coal prices are firm and generally on a slightly 
higher level than last week. Western markets are compara- 
tively bare of smokeless and New River consignment ship- 
ments. Smokeless operators are either shipping their coal 
eastward, to the Lakes, or declining to send rail tonnage west- 
ward, where the demand is very limited and yards near the 
over-stocking point at this time. Even contract smokeless 
shipments have been reduced to the minimum. 

Comparatively little coal is reported going into the interior 
from the docks. Lake tonnage is moderate, and outgoing 
shipments from the docks to Western points are expected to 
be light throughout the summer and fall. Quite an increase 
is noticeable in shipments from southern Illinois mines to the 
Northwest, indicating a shortage in that territory due to the 
labor situation in the Pittsburgh field affecting the Lake 
movement. So far there has been a plentiful supply of labor 
at Western mines, and operators have been trying to get maxi- 
mum working time in order to keep their men. 


ST. LOUIS 


Market quiet but firm. Standard field regaining lest ton- 
nage. Circular prices advanced. Anthracite in fair demand. 


The demand is slowly improving and is now about normal 
for this season of the year. Receipts at Hast St. Louis are 
about 30% heavier than last week. Screenings are in stiff 
demand and are up from 5 to 10c. per ton on the lower grades, 
while the higher grades remain firm at the same prices. Sev- 
eral railroads have taken some tonnage on contract from the 
Standard field which formally was taken from other fields 
and the indications are that this district will regain some of 
its lost tonnage this year. Thrashing coal is beginning to 
move in the south. 

The Franklin County prices advanced 10c. on the first 
of the month and while there was a lull in buying for a few 
days on this account the movement is now as good as could be 
expected. These mines are running about half time. Lump 
is dragging and most mines are carrying anywhere from 50 
to 200 of no-bill lump cars on track. All other sizes are being 
absorbed as fast as they are being made at the circular prices. 
Steam sizes are in strong demand at top prices. 

The market is quotable on the following basis per net 
ton, f.o.b. mines: 


Staunton 
and 
Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 
County son gomery mediate ard 

Gna humps. eee cesses re ee $1.55 $1.45 $1.25 $1.15 $ .95 
6xd=1n egg Hee ota tert es 2c 1.55 ~ 1.45 L25 TRIS .95 
SxZ=lianubeeqeeiten ok selec 1755 1.45 125 1.15 90 
Nos 2 nutivo acer eae erie 1.45 1.20 1.10 90 
IN O,joctNEt oor penecomeatal sess tte 1.40 ire lee da AEN ow At AER Pee 
No: 4 muteescer ee toe ci isc se 1.30 ES OO) ee CR arc ciara rad oR eke 
INO. :D DUG ease eee ieee ose af) bee ee Ps A eet ces 
Screéningas fei eho se. 1.00 .90 .85 .85 85 
2-in Aa eas ae 2a Nees) ubbsiee v iba wus 1.00 85 
Steamieroriwe wee aces oo cise. heh EL. hon bas 1.00 85 
IMineG=fUin ties wet eiateiee oe elaiett 1.25 1.10 1.00 1.00 85 
Washed rt wire emits cota tau Dic MIP eK | baci = \waetna |. Gaeteds 

oO. nut ee eae rete see toe. mae ate as 1255 1.45 1.45 inoo 
INO: 2 tte eh eerie yers cere aibe” te tekekecs 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.25 
NO: SiNGUEs casero ere cereal Blas iciewe< 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.10 
No:4 pentane cee etre) Alas stakes 1.20 1.10 1.10 1.10 
No: Siblackoc as. setae | ees .70 15 70 75 

CHICAGO 


Conditions show slight improvement. Screenings very 
strong in the Chicago district. Smokeless situation much im- 
proved. Anthracite buying slow. 

Very little railroad tonnage is now moving from the Wil- 
liamson County mines. Their average working time is three 
days per week, and there is an increasing accumulation of 
lump and egg, though the finer sizes are readily absorbed. 
Operators in the Franklin County field are encouraged over 
the increased orders for domestic sizes. Prices announced on 
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June 1 are being strictly adhered to, and the operators evince 
a strong disposition to keep the mines idle rather than to ship 
at prices below schedule. Screenings are quoted ata minimum 
of $1, and some sales are being made as high as $1.10. Opera- 
tions are at about 40% capacity, which is about 10% better 
than last year at this time. 

Some Springfield tonnage is now being sold in St. Louis, 
but the market for domestic sizes is very quiet. Fine coal 
from this district is averaging 95c. Railroad shipments are at 
the minimum quantities covered by contracts. 

Steady increase in production of Indiana mines is notice- 
able, with car shortages appearing here and there on the east 
and west trunk lines. Steam coal still retains the lead on ac- 
count of the unusual activity of manufacturing plants. 
Screenings have advanced about 5c. per ton. 

June list prices on Pocahontas and New River are quoted 
as follows: Lump or egg, $1.90; washed nut, $1.70; straight 
nut, $1.45; washed pea, $1.35; mine-run, $1.35. On the coarse 
sizes this circular does not mean much in the Chicago mar- 
ket, since the shippers are obliged to cut these prices to obtain 
sufficient orders fer lump to meet their slack demands. Some 
off-grade mine-run has sold as low as $1.25, but in most cases 
$1.85 is the price. 

Anthracite buying has not yet attained much magnitude. 
Most retailers seem to be delaying orders until such time as 
consumers are more likely to enter the market for the winter’s 
supplies. No unsold coal is accumulating. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


Knox and 
Greene Cos. 


Williamson and 


Vranklin Co. Springfield Carterville Clinton 


Lump...... $1.45@1.55 $1.40@1.50 $1. Aner. 60 $1.40@1.50 $1.45@1.60 
Steam lump 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.35 ae 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.35 
23 and 3-in. 

famisce.de 1.35@1.45 
1}-in. lump. cree 1.35@1.40 
Egg........ 1.45@1.55 1.25@1.35 1.35@1 55 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Niut:=.5 ste = 1.25@1.35 ee 1.35@: .45 fase 
No.lwashed 1.50 . 1.50@1.60 
No.2washed 1.35@1.40 .95@ : .00 
No. 1 nut.. 1.45 1.45 
No. 2 nut.. 1.35 Le ai OIE - Saree 
Mine-run.. . 1525 Rte 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.30 1.15 
Screenings. . .95@1.05 90@ .95 .85@ .95 .95@1.00 1.00@1.05 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna, 


& Saline Co. I. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 


Lump...... $1.45@1.55 $1.50@1.85 $1.60@1.90 $1.55@1.75 $1. eos 75 
lf-in. lump. 1.35@1.50 Sarr ee apne 

| OF ee 1.35@1.50 1.50@1.90 1.50@1.70 1. te. 70 
Nutt ewe aie 1.10@1.30 1.45 1.25@1.45 

No. 1 nut 1.40@1.45 a a ete A Sie 

No. 2 nut 1.35 # andl 
Mine-run. 1.25 pe 15@1. Ze ele AC ih 1.15@1.25 1.25 
Screenings... .95@1.05 4 WSs Rate 


Kanawha 1%4-in. splint aa tn $1. 40. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


TUVUERUEECDERA TERE EERE ee 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of anthracite for May, 1916, as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information at Wilkes-Barre, show that 
the business recovered somewhat from the low point of 4,528,- 
784 long tons in the preceding month of April, but was still 
407,050 tons short of the record of May, 1915. 

Anthracite shipments for May and the first five months of 
1915-16 were as follows: 


UNEEPETENVOET 















-—Ma ~ 5 Months 
1916 1915 1916 

Phila. & Reading........ 963,385 962,986 5,235,815 4,560,860 
Lehigh Valley: :.....5 ss. 1,015,264 1,273,106 4,830,006 5,311,595 
Cent ReRoiuNe deer 544,899 749,820 2,814,013 3,189,722 
Del. Lack. & West....... 909,012 851,545 4,233,680 3,680,209 
Del. & Hudson..7.°5..:- 677,405 677,108 2'979.928 3,105,898 
Pennsylvania........... 478,602 508,272 2,587,192 2,523,264 
Porie .\5 gt ei et Bh, ere 665,883 610,305 3,347,134 3,053,993 
Ont. & Western......... 161,342 164,819 825,759 853,661 
Lehigh & New Eng...... 132,107* 156,988 931,163 590,179 

5,547,899 5,954,949 27,784,690 26,869,381 


* Exclusive of 21,503 tons delivered to the C. R. R. of N. J. at Hauto. 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Shipments of coal over this road for March of the current 
year amounted to 532,185 tons which compares with 514,547 
tons for February and 309,427 tons for March a year ago. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of coal through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal for 
May amounted to 2,326,933 tons of which 2,085,552 tons was 
bituminous and 251,381 tons anthracite. Tho shipments for 
April amounted to 606,398 tons of which 100,800 tons were 
anthracite and 505,598 tons bituminous, 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for April and 
the first four months of last year and this year were as fol- 
lows, in short tons: 














April Hy Months 
Coal 1915 1916 915 1916 

Tidewater, foreign....... 365,874 320,680 rece 993,848 
Tidewater, coastwise.... . 216,087 317,655 1,052,009 1,289,151 
Domestic... eee 1,618,590 2,244,063 5,807,936 8,636,048 

Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... 1,122 2,230 2,959 17,456 
Domestic: «.naecbniets sire 76,450 187,150 284,537 696,079 

Total. : ae 2,278,123 3,071,778 7,900,758 11,632,582 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 
tricts in April and the ten months of the fiscal years 1915 














and 1916, in short tons: 
— April Ten Months 
Destination 1916 % 1915 % 1916 % 1915 % 
Tidewater... 399,727 19 363,167 22 4,297,347 19 3,038,549 18 
Kast... Shree 2o 02. & 157,710 9 2,321,635 11 2,043,581 12 
West.......... 1,842,105 62 1,048,357 63 13,068,719 61 11,159,367 65 
Total. <cleee 1,968,914 1,569,234 19,687,701 16,241,497 
From Connections 
Bituminous. 190,070 8 98,394 6 1,881,170 9 931,895 5 
Anthra. (local). 82 246 1,527 652 
Anthracite..... 622 1,205 11,740 11,911 
Total. ieee 2,159,688 100 1,669,079 100 21,582,138 100 17,186,142 100 
Goke!.... cee 51,319 21,421 381,310 156,417 
SUUUUUCUCTEEUETEAEAEATTAT A TAEEEEee 
; FOREIGN MARKETS F 
Seasussn1eunsmsstsmaunydan gens essen ectaatncneiasnscerumrenee rape eee 


GREAT BRITAIN 

May 31—A scheme has now been adopted limiting coal 
prices for France to $7.20 for large (seconds) and $4.80 for 
smalls. Colliery owners are firmly adhering to the undermen- 
tioned figures for bunker supplies, and for exports to destina- 
tions outside the limitation scheme. Supplies of coal are still 
extremely short and loading turns difficult to arrange before 
Whitsun. Approximate f.o.b. quotations are: 


Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires. .$13.08@13.20 
Best seconds........... Nominal Seconds)... aia, eee 12.00@1i2.60 
Seconds. .ja.. ae $12.96@13.20 Best Cardiff smalls..... 7.68@ 7.92 
Best dry coals......... 10.80@12.00 Cargo smalls.......... 6.00@ 6.72 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freight—The market is at present in a very unsettled 
staté, and Mediterranean rates especially show heavy declines. 
Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar... » $1200 ssNapleainjicsccun $16.80 St. Vincent...... $12.00 
Marscilles. . 14.84 Alexandria...... 24.60 River Plate..... 13.80 
Algiers. . Hoek eae Oru NOAIG stant eee at OO 
Genda,...... eae 16.80 las Palmas..... 11.40 


Exports—British exports for April and the four months of 
the past three years were as follows: ; 











April Four Months 
To 1914 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 

PPUSSIG..:. 5.0 218,445 5404) Fee 771,000 6,404 0-25 Sar 
Sweden.... 281,932 264,286 112, 982 1,028,010 1,021,563 485,076 
Norway.... 185,219 228,765 182,186 880,543 G21,109 704,630 
Denmark... 193,853 258,217 203/459 913,622 991,224 805,970 
Germany... 691,930" Resi ose Ue 2,566,953: e. ee eee 
Netherlands 134,516 102,532 96,025 552,708 540,184 361,860 
Belgium.... LOZ OS Weel «CN auaai et ie ae 594,384 2. Sea ee eee 
France..... 977,847 1,478,279 1,274,256 ~4,769,297| 5,398,042 5, 308, 702 
| OMe 111,833 65,823 71,995 464,695) 365,130 341,081 
Spain*.. 292,197 167,567 143,834 1,251,119 706,610 705,448 
Italy... 659,192 462,391 430,590 3,051,507} 2,222,413 1,751,554 
Aus. Hung.. SB/OSG Aime ae ay eee eek Ooty 304,226). cj oe 
Greece..... 65,684 38,647 24,334 252,713 150,425 63,033 
Roumania.. 20,348) tho Ae ny tll pane eee } 75,6731. - ire ee 
urkey.. .)..s 45,741 3,075.8 saree \ 217,37 3/0738 Sense 
Algeria... .. 88,068 108,356 69,280 409,922 361,051 293,104 
Portuguese® 23,682 7,598 10,218 86,658 73,135 86,465 

> ile Se 37,207 9,139 9,858 184,065 21,979 11,576 
Brazil...... 93,327 94,551 21,819. 487,546 258,055 121,104 
Uruguay. iad 54,148 30,275 35,810 238,260) 158,950 123,351 
Argentine. . 312,518 201,020 118,185 1,324,264 738,891 450,264 
Channel Is.. 9,434 12,454 8,976 50,885 44,749 33,280 
Gibraltar... 48,132 31,708 57,084 145,445 134,468 180,548 
Malta... 5. 31,443 13,101 1,194 180,366 41,795 23,641 
Egypt?..... 263,695 120,815 50,593 1,146,699 517,512 223, "095 
Aden* oan aoe 10,761 24,746 572 63,412 46,841 5, 908 
moi... ... 26,659 1a} RN se 66,959 1 ig i 8,615 
Ceylon..... 86,508 + eee ee. 123,224 17,131 12,856 
Miscell‘ous. 102,261 40,756 37,48J 442,857 238,585 150,397 
RGOIO .. «2 ceca 67,615 70,523 111,134 369,364 305,697 479,378 
Briquettes.. 164,095 145,559 128,205 666,276 388,907 444,409 
.t¢Total.... 5,445,728 3,985,846 3,200,069 23,680,027 15,684,094 13,175,345 
Bunker.... 1,624,282 1,175,764 962,814 6,659,730 5,154,395 4,236,038 


» Includes Azores and Madeira. * Including Angio-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ® West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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ing a certain task. 


bef 
me 


Y WAY OF ILLUSTRATION: An 
B assistant was put in charge of an oper- 
ation temporarily because his superin- 
tendent was sent off to make an extended in- 
spection of another property for his company. 
The assistant decided that the time was op- 
portune for calling his directors’ attention to 
his abilities, and to that end determined not 
only to keep things going as well as they had 
been going, but to do even better. 


In an effort to get his bearings, he tabulated 
the tonnage records of the companies’ mines 
for several years back, and in so doing, dis- 
covered that a slight increase in the outputs 
for the remaining six weeks of the year would 
give his division the largest output that any 
of the companies’ mines had ever reached. 
Not only that, but they would have a fighting 
chance of breaking the best record ever made 
in the state. Naturally, he became very much 
excited, and when he began to discuss the 
matter with his men, showing them the possi- 
bilities, they also became very much excited, 
so much so, in fact, that he decided that it 
would be useless to tell them that he hoped 
every one would do his best; he saw that their 
imaginations had been fired and realized that 
further urging was unnecessary. 


It’s the Will to Win 
That Counts 


An easy way to pull men out of ruts is to get 
them to set their hearts upon accomplish- 
We have seen 
it tried over and over again 
and always with success. 





Not until the following dae did they realize 

that their earning power had been increased. 
Within a few days the entire camp was fairly 
alive with excitement, and things began to 
hum as they had never hummed before. 
Almost every employee came by the tipple 
each evening to see what the day’s output 
had been, and if it fell short of the daily aver- 
age by so much as a ton, every one went home 
with a long face, and it is even recorded that 
on such occasions, some lost their appetites 
for supper, and made things generally unpleas- 
ant about their homes. Even the driver boys 
and tipple hands entered into the spirit of the 
thing, and had little contests of their own. 
If the excitement had continued indefinitely, 
most of the mules would have been fit sub- 
jects for the humane-society officers. 


Of course, a new tonnage record was estab- 
lished—nothing could have prevented that— 
but what is more to the point, most of the men 
discovered that they were capable of accom- 
plishing much more than they had thought 
possible, and that without undue effort: truth 
is, their increased earnings came almost as a 
surprise, so absorbed had they become in the 
struggle for a record, and not until the follow- 
ing payday did they realize that their earning 
power had been increased. 
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Encouraging Men to Study 
By THomaAs QUINN* 


Needless to say, all coal-mining men of any importance 
read Coal Age and, in fact, must do so in order to keep 
abreast of the times in the coal mining industry. 

The accompanying print illustrates the method P. J. 
Harrigan, general superintendent of the O’Gara Coal Co., 
uses to encourage the reading of Coal Age and further- 
more to express his sentiments to subordinates. 

The photograph shows the “Foreword” of a recent edi- 
tion of Coal Age in a frame with the labor and material 
cost chart, which is set in a conspicuous place for the use 
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of superintendents and mine managers and incidentally 
for the entire office force. 

“Don’ts for Bosses Big and Little,’ which appeared in 
the issue of Mar. 25, 1916, has been framed and occupies 
a prominent position in the general superintendent’s 
private office. Mr. Harrigan’s practice of encouraging 
useful reading is to be commended, and his method is 
well worth copying. 


Is Your Mime Doctor a Fake 
or a Physician? 


Mr. Mine Owner, do you know whether your “company 
doctor” is the kind of man you'd be willing to trust with 
the lives of your wife and baby? Your doctor, is he one 
who would turn the newly born babes of the camp, your 
future miners, over to the old-time nurses, who, with 
their “teas and toddies,” in the very beginning of the 
baby’s life impair the child’s digestion, which naturally, 
being overlooked, will grow worse? 

Does your doctor neglect the school children, allowing 
adenoids, enlarged tonsils and impaired eyesight to go 
unnoticed? Is he so careless about infectious diseases 
that he carries them from one patient to another, or is 





*Chief engineer, O’Gara Coal Co., Harrisburg, IIl. 


he incapable through ignorance of diagnosing the malady 
as communicable, and as a result does he send patients 
thus afflicted away to some city hospital where they are 
refused because they cannot be allowed to spread their 
disease to others? You know the fate of these people. 
They are brought back to the mining town all the worse 
for the journey. 

Does your doctor fail to give immediate attention to 
persons who are hurt in the mines, thereby allowing blood 
poison and resultant loss of life? Does he keep such a 
limited supply of drugs that you must needs send to 
other camps or to the city for your necessary medicine, 
and has he so few implements that he is unable to perform 
operations that are not difficult, yet might save lives? 

Does he refuse to call in other assistance when the case 
is beyond him or very mournfully declare, “I did the 
best I could?” Does he lock up his books and leave 
medical associations alone, saying “What’s the use; I 
don’t have any competition ?” 

Does he treat his mining-camp babies as he would 
those in a hospital—in fact, make a study of the little 
ones and their ailments, as if he realized that a sound 
body in the prime of life depends largely on the ground- 
work laid in the early days? Does he keep a supply of 
proper artificial foods in case they are needed? 

Does he lecture to his school children, examining them 
often and seeing that the defects so common to them are 
remedied? Also, through the codperation of the dentist, 
does he have their teeth cleaned gratis? Does he take 
pains to see that the school building has modern equip- 
ments—a proper ventilating system, sanitary drinking 
fountains and a proper system of lighting? 

Are your men given immediate and careful attention 
when an accident occurs? Does the doctor persuade you 
or your superintendent to send “tanglefoot” to each house 
in camp during the summer, and does he attend the 
operators’ association along with you, see the moving pic- 
tures of both flies and mosquitoes, hear the lectures, then 
secure pictures for his own motion-picture machine at 
home so that the people in his and your camp may see 
for themselves ? 

Does he keep your camp in such a condition that there 
will be no case of infectious disease in a whole year’s 
time? Is he so highly esteemed that he will be elected 
president of his county medical association and then suc- 
ceed himself? Does he attend the medical associations 
even to the national and on his return put into prac- 
tice the knowledge thus gained ? 

Does he have his commissary fill a certain section with 
proper drugs, and is his own office well supplied with 
implements? It is easy to know the fake from the phy- 
sician. You'll find the difference, too, if you'll try. 
Again I would ask, is your physician the kind with whom 
you'd trust the life of your wife or baby? No? Well, 
have you ever stopped to think that a miner loves his wife 
and baby every bit as much as you do your own? 


June 24, 1916 


A Home-eMade Rear-End Torch 
By C. J. Furerrer* 


Whether or not the mining laws of the state require 
the mine foreman to provide a conspicuous light on the 
front and rear end of every trip or train of cars when in 
motion in a mine it should be done, if only for the sake 
of safety. It is usual to employ an oil torch for the rear 
light. As a rule the ones purchased for that purpose are 
almost too light for the rough handling they receive, and 
consequently the replacements are frequent. 
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THIS TORCH CANNOT BE BLOWN OUT AND CAN BE 
MADE AT THE MINE 


I have found that the home-made torch shown in the 
accompanying illustration, although the first cost may be 
a little high, has proved in the long run to be less ex- 
pensive and more satisfactory. The following pipe and 
fittings are needed to build this torch: 

1—1-in. nipple 5 in. long. 

1—1%x1-in. bushing. 

1—1%-in. open-pattern return bend. 

1—1%%-in. nipple 4 in. long. 

1—1%x1%x%-in. reducing tee. 

1—1%-in. pipe cap. 

1 hanger hook. 

The hook shown in the illustration, by means of which 
the torch is suspended from the car, was made from %4-in. 
round iron threaded to fit the reducing tee. This hook 
should be about 1 in. longer than the torch. The wick 
should be be about 11 or 12 in. long. Oil is introduced 
by unscrewing the pipe cap on the top of the reservoir. 
A torch built in this manner is almost indestructible and 
will stay lighted even in a strong air current. 
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Improving Living Conditions 
By Fornty L. PArRKER* 


A miner spends his time in three ways—at his work, 
in his home and at his hobby—and because of his en- 
vironment and other conditions, his home is usually his 
hobby, so it should be a congenial place in every way. 
Making the home congenial does not mean that the com- 
pany employing the miner must build a pretentious house 
for him, but it means that the man himself must take 
enough interest in his home to express his individuality 
in it. So many men and their families living in com- 
pany houses have the mistaken notion that because they 
do not own their homes they should not do anything to 
improve the appearance and comfortableness of the places. 

It may be that conditions do not warrant a large ex- 
penditure of money on the part of the corporation in the 
construction of their dwellings, and if this be the case 
there are many things which the miner himself can do to 
make his home a lovely place to live in. 

Tf the men are neat and careful about their homes, they 
will be likewise at their work, and the company should 
appreciate this attitude and do everything possible to 
encourage it. 

The quality of the houses should be graded accord- 
ing to the position of the employee. For instance, there 
should be better homes for the firebosses than for the 
miners, and a still more pretentious residence for the 
foreman. This will be an added inceutive for the em- 
ployee to improve his position. 

Though the expense of good sewerage may be high, 
the employee should be willing to pay his share of it 
when he considers that the welfare of his family depends 
upon careful sanitation. 
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A Cloth Backing for Maps 
By A. I. LEevorsent 


After considerable experimenting, the following was 
found to be a satisfactory and easy method of putting 
cloth on the backs of paper maps, drawings, etc., in 
order to strengthen them for field or office use. 

The cloth is soaked in water and stretched as tightly 
as possible over a smooth board or table top, using thumb- 
tacks or carpet tacks to hold it in position. The map or 
drawing to be mounted is also soaked, and a coat of 
paste is applied to the back of it as well as to 
the stretched cloth, rubbing the paste well into the 
meshes of the cloth. Pressure is then applied by 
means of a roller, to obtain a close contact between - 
the cloth and the paper and to get rid of any ex- 
cess paste. It is allowed to stand thus until dry. The 
paste used is of the common wall-paper sort, which, if it 
should happen to get on the surface of the map, can 
be easily rubbed off without any harm being done. Care 
must be taken in soaking the print that the ink used 
does not run or smear, and also in applying the pressure, 
that the surface does not rub off. Unbleached muslin 
makes a strong backing cloth, and since it is of close 
weave, it will support the map if further work is to be 
done on it.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 





*Joliett, Penn. , 
+Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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By JAMzEs STEELMAN* 





SYNOPSIS—Wire rope is used extensively about 
coal mines. It is employed for many purposes such 
as hoisting, haulage, guying, and for aérial tram- 
ways. Different uses require correspondingly dif- 
ferent types of rope. An excellent guy rope would 
be entirely unsuited for hoisting or haulage, as 
would also be the locked-coil cable, which is ad- 
mirably adapted to aérial tramways. 





The standard wire rope for vertical lifts is that which 
has 6 strands of 19 wires each. This rope is obtainable in 
6 or more materials, from iron to an improved plow steel. 
The strands are circular in section and wound upon a 
hemp core. The individual wires are rather small. It 
may be readily used on sheaves and drums of moderate 
size, but is subject to rather rapid wear because of the 
smallness of the wires. The rated strength of such rope 
varies with the material, running for 1-in. rope from, say, 
29,000 to 90,000 lb. The cost varies from about 26 to 
50c. per linear foot. This type of rope is used because it 
combines flexibility and strength. 

Vertical lifts in American coal mines are not as a rule 
deep ; those over 1,700 to 1,800 ft. are either few or do not 
exist. ‘Two uses for hoists exist at coal mines: First, there 
is the hft which handles men and materials; then there is 
the hoist which raises great tanks of water in the process 
of draining the mine. 

In either case the weight of the rope is a large part of 
the load. A 1-in. 6x19 rope weighs about 1.58 lb. per 
linear foot, so that 1,700 ft. hanging down a shaft would 
stress the top region of the rope 2,600 lb. As the working 





*New York. 


strength is obtained by dividing the rated strength by 5, 
6 or 7 or even a larger number and then deducting for 
the bending stress, it will be readily understood that the 
weight of the rope really enters the problem in a substan- 
tial way. 

One of the most severe stresses that a vertical hoisting 
rope has to endure is applied at the moment of starting a 
load up from the bottom. This stress results from both 
the weight and the inertia of the load. An effort to 
relieve the severity of this starting stress is to be seen in 
the use of the conical drum. The load is started with the 
lifting rope on the small end of the cone and consequently 
with a lesser rope speed. However, the conical drum 
does not seem to have found favor to any overwhelming 
extent. In fact, it would appear that conical drums are 
used with greater frequency in connection with shorter 
lifts. The slower start and less stress from the load are 
offset more or less by the very fact of the existence of a 
bend in the rope of a radius of curvature of less than the 
average of the drum. The straight drum is in quite 
general use. With it the only modifications of speed 
must be accomplished in connection with the drive of the 
hoist. 

Where a single drum of either type is used on a double 
hoist, the total winding surface is divided between the 
two ropes. One rope winds onto the drum at the top, 
while the other winds off at the bottom. The ropes, in a 
typical installation, pass from the drum up to and over 
two head sheaves placed in a wooden or steel tower at 
the head of the shaft. It is good practice to attach the 
ropes to opposite sides of the drum and to have enough 
rope to permit several convolutions to be still on the drum 
when either is paid out to the limit of the vertical move- 
ment. 
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A LARGE HOISTING ENGINE WITH CONICAL DRUMS 
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Since the drum end of either rope, at the point where it 
comes to or goes away from the drum, shifts from side 
to side, it is not possible to locate the hoisting drum so as 
to have the rope continually in perfect alignment with 
the groove in the sheave. It will now be crowding 
one side of the groove, now the other, or else will crowd 
one to the exclusion of the other. 

This crowding is a source of wear on the ropes and 
should be minimized as much as is reasonably possible. 
The standard method of accomplishing this is to locate 
the drum sufficiently far away to reduce the angle of 
movement of the rope included between extreme positions 
to, say, 3 deg. and to make the central position one of 
exact alignment. 

In Fig. 3, let h be the height of the top of the sheave 
from the axis of the drum and «@ the horizontal distance 
between the axis of the drum and a plumb-line dropped 
from the sheave. The distance from the top of the sheave 
to the drum center when the rope is in the neutral posi- 


tion will then be approximately Vh? + x. Denote by d 
the total shift of the rope on the drum, this shift being 
measured parallel to the axis. Denote by 26 the total 
angle of shift. We have now, 

d/2 


Lan8. = 
Vh2 +22 





Simplifying and squaring, 
A(h? + a?) tan?6 = @? 








d2 — Ah2tan20 
v2 — . 
4tan?0 
d2cot?0 — 4h? 
2 pS SAS ete “ (ees 
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In the present case where 26 = 3 deg., we have 
d2 (38.19)? — 4h? 
= ; 
lf d = 3 ft. and h = 25 ft., we have 
_ 9 X 1,458 — 2,500 
4 


2 





x = 2,655 w = 51.5 ft. 


FIG. 2. A MINE HOIST WITH CYLINDRICAL DRUMS 


This means that the axis of the drum should be set 
511% ft. horizontally from the plumb-line down the shaft. 
If, instead of a head sheave, an intermediate vertical lead 
sheave were used, we would naturally employ the same 
formula as regulating the position of the drum relative 
to that sheave. 

It is recommended by competent authorities that a 
grooved drum be used for hoisting. The pitch of the 
groove should be slightly in excess of the diameter of the 
rope. Thus for 1-in. rope the lowest point in one groove 
convolution may be placed 114 in., measured parallel to 
the drum axis, from the lowest point of the next convolu- 
tion. As a mistake may easily be made in determining 
the diameter of the rope, let it be clearly understood that 
this diameter is identical with the diameter of the circle 
inclosing a cross-section. Since the diameter of a circle 
is the maximum chord, it will be sufficient to determine 
the maximum gage of the rope. 

Further, it is preferable that one layer on the drum 
should contain all the rope that is to be wound. It is 
considered inferior practice to wind rope on top of rope, 
layer on layer. In order to cover this requirement, it 
may be necessary to use a drum of considerable length. 
This, in turn, may make it necessary to set the drum 
farther from the shaft in order to keep the angle 26 to 
the 3-deg. limit. However, instead of lengthening the 
drum, one may increase its diameter. We shall in this 
case not have to set the drum farther away, but we may 
have to modify the arrangement of gears through which 
the drum is driven, as otherwise the increase in diameter 
would give us an increase in linear speed of the rope with 
a given angular speed of the drum. 

Under certain severe conditions it may be desirable to 
operate the rope by the combined action of two drums 
instead of one. In such a case the rope will be made to 
pass around both drums in one or more loops or con- 
volutions. There are two ways of doing this. In one a 
single loop around both drums forms a “figure 8”—that 
is, the rope crosses itself between the drums. While this 
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method gives a grip to either drum of more than 180 
deg., yet it has the fault of reversed curving of the rope. 
This reversal of bending is considered bad practice and is 
only to be adopted where unavoidable. 

In a typical instance of the balanced Whiting hoist 
arrangement, however, the two parts of the rope come to 
the drums on the under side and nearly at the same inclin- 
ation. The rope is wound round both drums in one or more 








FIG.4 


FIG.5 


FIGS. 3, 4 AND 5. HOISTING ROPE AND GUY DIAGRAMS 


convolutions, leaving the space between them perfectly 


clear. The grip per convolution is 360 deg. or nearly 
that. This type of hoist is shown in Fig. 7. By obsery- 


ing the arrangement with the auxiliary sheaves, it will be 
seen that with both drums turning in the same direction, 
one rope over the head sheaves will be paid out while the 
other is drawn in. 

In the bituminous region the hoisting problem is in 
many instances to haul the mine cars up and down an in- 
cline. ‘There are two principal methods employed—the 
endless-rope system and the tail-rope system. In the for- 
mer the rope is endless and moves continuously ; the cars 
are gripped to it and are hauled along; they are ungripped 
and come to rest. In the latter system there are two 
ropes, one of which is paid out while the other is being 
wound in. The one rope—the head line—hauls a train 
of loaded cars, while the other—the tail line—is attached 
to the rear car and is simply paid out. Upon the return 
the tail rope pulls the empty cars back, while the head 
rope is paid out. 

In the one case we have a truly endless line; in the 
other there are two distinct ropes, or at least there may 
be two. In the latter system a heavy, strong rope may 
be used for the haulage of the loaded cars and a smaller, 
weaker one for the return haul of the empties. 

In the endless-rope system there are two special prob- 
lems. In the first place, since the rope is constantly 
moving in one direction, it cannot be attached to a drum. 
The drum or drums must therefore depend upon friction 
to drive the rope. The second problem concerns the 
stretching of the rope. There must, or should, ordinarily 
be some means of caring for this elongation. 

The type of rope regarded as standard for haulage is 
one composed of 6 strands of 7 wires each. Naturally, 
the wires in a strand are coarser than is the case with a 
6x19 hoisting rope of the same diameter. The favoring 
of this type of rope is probably governed, not so much 
by any relaxation of the requirement for flexibility as by 
the practical necessity of avoiding excessive wear. The 
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operation of gripping the moving rope is one peculiarly 
favorable to wearing down the wires at the crown points 
of the strands. So stiffness to some extent is permitted 
because it is desirable to secure resistance to frictional 
wear. 

The speed of an endless-rope system is ordinarily slow, 
3 or 4 mi. per hour being representative rates of move- 
ment. 

The winding of the drums by the “figure 8” method 
secures frictional grip, because of the large are of contact, 
which may total 540 deg. or more per convolution. Both 
this and also the alternative arrangement of the convolu- 
tions without crossing between drums are employed. It 
is a question of give and take. There is loss of grip with 
the latter system, but freedom from reverse bending. On 
the drums it is advisable to employ slip rings for the 
purpose of equalizing the tension on the rope convolu- 
tions. In order to take up slack and provide uniform 
and uninterrupted tension, a tension carriage or similar 
device is employed in conjunction with a counterweight. 

Bends in the track are undesirable, but usually some are 
necessitated by conditions. Guide wheels and the like 
facilitate passing the rope around deflections and bends. 
It should be borne in mind that the loss of workable 
strength because of bending stresses is determined by the 
wheel of minimum radius. Big drums may be installed 
as well as generally big wheels, yet the rope fail because 
of one small wheel. 


The tail-rope system in the representative cases shown > 


in the accompanying illustrations is driven by two drums. 
One hauls the head line with the loaded cars; the other 
hauls the string of empties in the reverse direction. A 
speed of 10 mi. per hour is good practice in operation. 
The two ropes may be independently selected for their 
respective services. Frequently, the tail line is much 
greater in length than the head line. Standard rope for 
this system is that which has 6 strands, % wires in a 
strand. 

The endless-rope system is operated continuously; the 
tail-rope system, intermittently. With the former the 
cars are picked up one by one, so that the shock to the 
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rope involved in at once overcoming inertia is subdivided. 
With the latter a whole train is started almost at once. 

Permanent guys should ordinarily be made from gal- 
vanized rope. Six strands are standard, there being from 
7 to 12 wires in a strand. As the stresses on guy ropes 
are largely fixed loads, the question of flexibility may 
usually be disregarded. Guys should ordinarily be 
arranged in such a way as to divide the full 360 deg. of the 
vertical projection on the general horizontal surface into 
as many equal angles as there are ropes. 
should be so arranged that the plan projection shows the 





Thus 6 guys— 
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various angles as being each of 60 deg. The actual angle 
between two guys is less, depending upon the elevation 
of the point of attachment and upon the radius of the 
circle passing through the bottoms of the guys. Increase 
of height tends to diminish the actual angle; decrease of 
radius does the same. Hither the actual angles made by — 
the guys or else those projected on any horizontal surface 
should be equal to one another. If this is the case it is 
immaterial whether or not the feet of the guys are all in 
one plane. 

The procedure of placiag guys may be described repre- 
sentatively as follows: If the general surface is level aud 
unobstructed, lay off a circle and divide it into a number 
of equal parts, the number being that of the guys to be 
installed. The several points of division may be laid off 
by first calculating the length of the chord which sub- 
tends the proper central angle. For example, suppose 7 
guys are to be employed anchored 25 ft. from the pro- 
jected base of the stack. The circle is drawn with a 25-ft. 
radius. The central angle will be *°°/, deg —that is 5114 


deg. From Fig. 4 we have 
: 1¢ 

Sin 4 C = a (2) 

In the present case 
a Nees c 
Sin 253° => RG SS 0.4345 

Therefore 

Clem lta ft. 


‘This, then, is the distance that the foot of one guy must 
be from the foot of the next. 

If the ground is not level and the guys require points 
of anchorage at various elevations, we may proceed in 
essentially the same way. It is to be assumed always that 
all guys make the same angle with the vertica!. In Fig. 5, 
E is the base of the stack HA; B and D’ are proposed 
points of anchorage for two adjacent guys. We may 
first of all calculate ¢, the proper distance between the 
anchorages if the shorter guy had had the same length 
as the longer. Now determine the points B’ and C’ both 
in the horizontal plane through D’. The triangles AC’B' 
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FIG. 7. TYPICAL ARRANGEMENTS OF BALANCED HOISTS 


and ACB are similar; so also are the triangles B’C’D’ and 
BCD. The two pairs are connected by the similar sides 
C'B’ and CB. Consequently, 


ce! A GC! 
¢ 7 AC 9) 


From this proportion we determine the value of c’, all the 
remaining quantities being known or readily determin- 


able. Having found c’, we test whether B' and D’ are at 
that distance from each other. 
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A practical example should make all of the foregoing 
clear. Suppose, as before, that the total number of guys 
is to be 7. The central angle will accordingly be 514% 
deg. Let HA be 40 ft. The elevations of B and D'’ 
above the horizontal plane through H, let us assume as 5 
and 10 ft. respectively. Assuming that the guy AB is in 
place and that the points B’ and C’ have been marked 
at the same height above the horizontal plane as D’— 
that is, at a height of 10 ft—it is required to determine 
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FIG. 8. ENDLESS-ROPE HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


the distance c’ that the anchorage D’ should be located 
from the point 5’. We measure CB. Suppose its length 
is 28 ft. We have, by formula (2), 





Accordingly, 
¢ = 241, fe. 
By proportion (3), AC’ = 40 — 10, AC = 40 — 5. 
gear) 
4h 35 
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Tf. it has not already been done, we should test whether 
C’B’ and C’D’ are equal, as this equality is the condition 
that the angles made by the guys with the vertical are 
equal. ; 

A guy rope cannot exert its full strength in staying 
any structure unless it is horizontal. As a rule this 
disposition of guy ropes would be inconvenient, to say 
the least. It is important then to know what the staying 
strength of any guy really is. The simplest guide is 
perhaps the following rule: Jf the full length of the guy 
represents its proper and full working strength when 
acting horizontally, the vertical projection of the guy on 
the horizontal plane will then by its length show the 
staying strength of the guy in its inclined position. 

For example, suppose a guy to have an actual working 
strength (obtained by dividing the rated ultimate 
strength by the factor of safety) of 1,000 Ib. when stressed 
horizontally ; what is its working strength when inclined 
at an angle of 60 deg. with the surface of the ground? 
We may solve this problem graphically or by trigo- 
nometry. By either method it may be proved that in 
right triangle with one acute angle of 60 deg., the short 
side will be one-half the hypotenuse. The staying 
strength of the guy in question will therefore be one-half 
its total working strength, or in this case 500 |b. 

In guying any structure it is important to know how 
many guys will resist any horizontal force such as the 


Consequently, 
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wind. This matter has been investigated, and the table 
gives the results for any system of symmetrically disposed 
guys from 3 to 15 in number. In all cases the most dis- 
advantageous result is given, which is of course the only 
proper condition to assume. The result is given in 
multiptes of one guy. Thus the most disadvantageous 
application of a horizontal force against a stack stayed by 
3 symmetrically disposed guys is resisted by the system 
with the strength of 0.866 guy. 


YABLE OF GUY RESISTANCE FOR SYMMETRICAL SYS- 
TEMS WHEN STRESSED BY A HORIZONTAL FORCE 
FROM THE MOST DISADVANTAGEOUS DIRECTION 
Number of Guys 


Number of Guys in Supplying Total e 


Symmetrical Resistance 
System of the System Difference 
3 0.866 Bs8 
4 1.000 0.134 
5 1.538 0.538 
6 1732 0.194 
7 2.193 0.461 
8 2.414 0.221 
9 2.835 0.321 
10 3.078 0.243 
11 3.494 0.416 
sip 4 3.702 0.238 
13 4.120 0.388 
14 4.381 0.261 
15 4.757 0.376 


As an example of the use of the table consider a 10-guy 
system. The wind may come from a direction such that 
it is resisted by the strength of 3.078 guys. If one guy 
(after using the factor of safety and allowing for devia- 
tion from the horizontal) possesses a resistance of 500 lb., 
then the stack may be counted upon to be held, by the 
whole system of 10 guys, against the wind up to a total 
pressure of 1,539 Ib. 

An examination of the table will justify a claim that 
any system involving any odd number of guys is not 
greatly inferior to a system containing one more guy. 
Thus a 9-guy system resists with the strength of 2% 
guys, while a 10-guy system adds to the resistance only 
that of one-quarter of a guy. We thus get a rule making 
for economy: Seek always to use an odd number of guys. 

Aérial tramways are but little used in American coal 
mines for the purpose of delivering coal from the mine to 
the railroad. The capacities economically available are 
perhaps too low to warrant us in expecting extensive 
development in this direction. However, that remains to 
be seen. On the other hand, the aérial tramway seems to 
offer an economical means of disposing of refuse. This 
would appear to be especially the case in mountainous 
regions such as certain districts in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. The aérial tramway 
cares nothing for steep declivities or mountain streams. 
Give it its proper points of suspension, and but little more 
will be required. 

An aérial tramway will use a number of wire ropes, 
none of which calls perhaps for our present attention 
except the one which provides, in effect, a suspension 
bridge or suspended track upon which the load may be 
hung and transported. This cable is advantageously 
made of locked-wire rope. It is not a stranded rope at all. 
There are, however, various layers of wires, the outermost 
consisting of wires so formed as to interlock with one 
another. A number of the layers, beginning with the 
exterior one, may have their wires wound in different 
directions. Thus the outside layer may have wires run- 
ning in a left-handed helix, while just beneath it is an- 
other Jayer with wires running in a right-handed helix. 
The outer wires are flattened both on bie convex surface 
of the layer and on the concave. One or more other 
layers, similarly flattened, lie beneath. 
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This flattening of wires is not to be confounded with 
the flattening of strands employed in certain types of 
rope. Here it is the wire itself that is flattened. The 
central core may consist of a number of layers of round 
wires.» At the very center is a round wire; no hemp ce 
employed. 

The foregoing 1 is representative of a fairly typical high- 
grade locked-wire rope. Doubtless there are others 
formed differently. The flattened wires on the outside 
enable the rope to present a fairly smooth cylindrical 
surface. It thus affords a highly suitable track or rail 
upon which the cableway carriage may run. This rope is 
well suited for the service indicated. It is not approved 
American practice to use this rope in hoisting or haulage. 

The determination of the tensile stress exerted in the 
main rope of a cableway is rather complicated. Com- 





FIG. 9. ALARGE GROOVED CYLINDRICAL HOISTING DRUM 


petent advice should be sought. Suffice it to say here 
that, other things being equal, the greater the sag the less 
the stress. 

A number of other special types of wire rope have been 
placed upon the market. There is, for example, the flat- 
tened-strand type. In this, the various strands are given 
an elliptical or other cross-section with a comparatively 
flat exterior. The strands are so shaped and disposed 
that an increased number of wires are brought into direct 
contact with sheaves and drums over which the rope 
operates. The effect is to distribute more widely the fric- 


tional wear and thus prolong the life of the rope in so far 


as that life is dependent upon external friction. Perhaps 
the most highly approved form of cross-section of the 
strands is one that may be described as an equilateral 
triangle with the corner wires omitted. One side of the 
triangle is placed in the circumference, thus presenting 
a number of wires. 
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Flattened-strand ropes are made with Lang’s lay. This 
type of lay means simply that the strands are twisted in 
the rope in the same direction in which the wires are 
twisted in the strands. In regular lay, a left-hand twist 
of wires is accompanied by a right-hand twist of strands, 
and vice versa. Lang’s, or simply Lang, lay rope is more 
readily untwisted than regular lay. The flattened-strand 
rope with its Lang lay is suited to many hoisting and 
haulage conditions, but not to all. In a given case the 
expert advice of the high-grade manufacturer may profit- 
ably be sought. 

The flat rope is still another special type. A typical 
example consists of a number of wire ropes of few strands 
each, which are laid side by side and sewed together with 
Swedish iron or steel wire. The individual ropes have 
their strands twisted some in a right-hand helix some in 
a left-hand helix, the two varieties alternating. Curling 
or spinning of the rope ribbon is thus minimized. 

There are several advantages connected with flat rope. 
In the first place, it may be wound, coil upon coil, on a 
reel whose groove is but little wider than the ribbon 
itself. Such rope may be had in widths varying from 
134 to 8 in. and in thickness from 144 to % in. It will 
not spin or twist in the shaft and is otherwise also well 
suited to deep hoisting in vertical shafts. One advantage 
consists in the fact that it may be wound on drums of 
small diameter. If D be the diameter of the drum at the 
bottom of the rope groove, S the sheave diameter, and ¢ 
the thickness of the rope, experience would dictate the 
following proportions for rather deep hoists: D = 100t, 
S = 160¢. If the rope is to be comparatively short, then 
D and S may be smaller. The sheaves should have deep 
grooves, and the bottoms of the grooves should be slightly 
convexed. 

Steel-clad rope is made up of strands of wires wound 
upon a hemp center and the several strands covered with 
a helically wound steel ribbon. Wear is taken by this 
sheathing. When the sheathing is worn out, the rope 
itself remains. 


a 
Iextracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


Experienced politicians have learned that there are 
very few men in our camp who actually vote, and they 
have also found that all of these voters look pretty much 
alike when they are on their way home after a day’s 
work, provided they are encountered before they pass 
through the bathhouse. For that reason we are given 
the “go by” by most of the veteran campaigners, as they 
do not feel like spending a night at our camp, and that 
is what is required if the men are to be addressed under 
favorable auspices. 

All politicians, whether new or old at the game, rightly 
assume that laboring men are seldom satisfied with their 
treatment or surroundings, and in consequence they say 
uncomplimentary things about all employers whenever 
they have an opportunity to get in a few confidential 
words with a group of laborers. This explains why the 
ability to distinguish a laboring man under all circum- 
stances is of so much importance to the politician, since 
a single error might turn the vote of an entire com- 
munity. 

Occasionally, however, a young aspirant for high honors 
joyously comes our way in search of votes and in antici- 
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pation thereof scatters a liberal supply of cards bearing 
his photograph and a modest statement as to what he 
hopes to accomplish if elected. 

Today, Jesse D. Rowan, a young lawyer, candidate 
for Congress from our district, came into camp to explain 
to our men just why they should support him in his 
race. Running on an anti-corporation platform, he 
evidently felt some’ hesitancy in feeling the officials 
out first, as he drove by the office and commissary with- 
out making his presence known and took up his stand 
near the pit mouth about quitting time. 

The first man out happened to be Lewellen Adams, 
a mine foreman. The Hon. Jesse D. Rowan met him 
with a smile, a cigar and an extended hand; the fun 
started almost immediately thereafter. Lewellen Adams 
has little love for the miners’ union, and he has a 
positive contempt for anyone who even suggests that 
the laborer should have a larger voice in the manage- 
ment of industry. He once operated a small contract 
mine and was thrown into bankruptcy by the union 
preparatory to its tying up all the mines in this district, 
and he has never been able to get enthusiastic about the 
rights of the laborer since then. 

Mr. Rowan’s first remark made him realize that 
Lewellen was not a miner, and he would willingly have 
closed the argument at that point, but unfortunately for 
his success, several miners had come up to find out 
what was going on before Lewellen began to return the 
argument, so the aspirant for Congress was compelled to 
defend his views. 

Most of the miners admit that Lewellen got more than 
was coming to him when the union put him out of 
business, so they do not hold his rabid anti-union views 
against him. When they found him getting in close 
quarters in his argument with the politician, they nobly 
took sides with him, and Mr. Rowan was led to believe 
that in our camp he would find little sympathy for the 
views that he had believed only yesterday would make 
workingmen everywhere willing to die for him. 

Was ever a politician in a worse predicament? Pink 
Jones, trapper, saved the day for the Honorable Jesse. 
“Say, Bud,” he remarked; “You're trying to fire this 
bunch with the wrong kind of fuse. Cut out the argu- 
ment and hand out more smokes.” 

When I passed along a little later, everyone was happy, 
even Lewellen Adams. 


Sodium Chloride, or Common Salt, Is Found in the Coals 
of South Yorkshire, North Derbyshire, the Stoke ‘district of 
Staffordshire and in other parts of England. It injures the 
linings of coke ovens most seriously, and as it is finely com- 
minuted it cannot be eliminated in washing the fuel before 
firing. One hundred grams of coal (ground and put through 
a sieve having 12 meshes to an inch and afterward passed 
over one having 50 meshes to remove dust) lost only 0.38 out 
of 0.794 grams of the salt in four hours’ immersion in water. 
Another sample of similar fineness lost only 0.36 out of 0.618 
grams in the same time. The salt does less harm at a high 
temperature than at a lower one, and its bad effects can be 
reduced by making the refractories lining the oven as dense 
as possible on the heated face. When the salt is heated to a 
low temperature, the vapor passes into the pores of the brick 
wherever the salt glaze is broken and destroys the material 
back of the glaze which has retained a higher degree of 
heat than the face, thus producing liquidity, porosity, honey- 
combing and rottenness of structure in the very heart of the 
brick. At a higher temperature of the exposed face the 
salt passes off without injury, as in a salt-glazing oven where 
the salt is added at the correct temperature to exactly ac- 
complish the desired results. 
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Maryland Metal Cross-Tie 


A new type of cast-steel cross-tie designed for rail- 
roads, mines, etc., is being placed on the market by the 
Maryland Cross Tie Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The chief purpose in the design of this tie was to 
provide a substitute for the present wood tie, which 
might be readily used in conjunction with the latter 
either for replacement or new work. Provision was also 
made for insulating the rail from the tie where electric 
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may be used again exactly as may one that has been 
driven in a wooden tie. 

The advantages claimed by the makers for this tie 
are that all bolts, nuts and rivets have been eliminated 
so far as attaching the rail to the tie is concerned, 
while the use of the most satisfactory rail fastening 
ever known to American railroads—the spike—has been 
retained. Rail spreading has been overcome and auto- 
matic gaging established. Throat cutting of the spikes, 
































TOP AND SIDE VIEWS OF A NEW CAST-STEEL CROSS- TIE FOR USE IN COAL MINES 


signals are to be employed. The detection of defective 
insulation is made easy by the use of this tie. 

The tie is a single annealed basic-steel casting, and 
for standard-gage roads is made with a base flange 10 
in. wide, upon either end, with the width decreased in 
the center of the tie to prevent center binding or the 
floating of the tie when supported in the center but 
not on the ends. From the center of the base flange a 
skeleton vertical flange is run upward to a height of 
5 im., upon which are provided: suitable rail seats at 
the proper distance apart. A shoulder is provided at 
the outer edge of each rail seat to prevent the rails from 
spreading. This does away with tie-plates. 

On either side of the rail seats a hole is cored through 
the entire depth of the casting. This is provided with 
east lugs upon either side so that when the ordinary 
railroad or dog spike is driven into the tie to hold the 
rail in place, it is bent from side to side, and since it 
thus assumes a sinusoidal form, the rail is held securely in 
place without any other fastening. ; 

If the tie is to be used with rails of different base 
width, it is an easy matter to cast the spike hole of 
such a size that a shim may be used alongside of the 
spike. It is thus possible to vary the distance apart of 
the spikes by as much as 1% in. 

A spike driven into the sinuous spike hole of this 
cross-tie acts as does one driven into wood except that 
it acts better. If an attempt is made to pull the spike, 
its holding power attains its maximum after it has been 
withdrawn a short distance, whereas the spike driven in 
wood rapidly decreases in holding power as it is with- 
drawn. The spike driven in this steel tie retains its 
holding power at nearly the maximum amount until it 
has been withdrawn at least 134 in. A spike that has 
been driven into one of these ties and then removed 


as well as shearing, has been prevented, while the 
alignment of the track is more easily maintained. Center 
binding of the ties has been eliminated, while the life 
of the rail has been increased by making it easy to 
cant it upon curves, etc., to the position where the wear 
may be most easily resisted. ‘The necessary resilience 
of the track has been secured, and ballast crushing has 
been overcome. <A tie for a standard-gage track weighs 
about 125 lb. These ties may be used either for replace- 
ment or in entirely new work, and are cast in one piece. 


An InterlocKing Piston Ring 
A piston ring with interlocking joint, as shown, has 


recently been placed on the market by the Chalsmith 
Sales Corporation, 2 Columbus Circle, New York City, 





A PISTON RING WITH INTERLOCKING JOINT 


and is made in the usual variety of sizes. These rings are 
made of gray iron cast singly. The skin of the iron is 
left on the inside, ‘to insure resiliency. The joint is 
machined to close mits and is practically gas-tight. It 
can open from 3%; to %4 in., before gas will escape. 
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Direct-Reading Ohmmeter 


The direct-reading ohmmeter shown is the latest modi- 
fied form of the type of portable ohmmeter made by the 
Roller-Smith Co., 203 Broadway, New York City, and 
was designed especially for measuring the resistance of 
relay points in electric signaling systems. 

It is in general a slide-wire bridge having self-contained 
galvanometer of sensitive but rugged design, self- 








PORTABLE DIRECT-READING OHMMETER 


contained dry cells which are conveniently located for 
renewal, galvanometer key, stylus and_ self-contained 
resistances, . 

The case is of hardwood, highly polished and provided 
with hinged top, latch and lock and leather handle. 
There are three ranges—0-1, 0-10 and 0-100 ohms— 
each on a scale 15 in. long, each scale being of a different 
color—namely, blue, red and black. Means are thus pro- 
vided for making all relay-point tests as well as many 
other resistance measurements within the range of the 
device quickly and readily. 


a 
Measuring Locomotive Coal 


The accompanying illustration shows a loading device 
for railway coaling stations whereby the usual diffi- 
culties in the way of keeping close record of the 
amounts of coal delivered to the various locomotives are 
avoided. It consists essentially of a measuring hopper 
of one-ton capacity, having a feed gate at one end to 
admit coal from the elevated storage pocket or bin and 
at the other end a discharge gate through which the 
coal is directed into the inclined chute that delivers it 
to the tender. The two gates are so connected by mech- 
anism that they work in sequence, 

The mechanism is operated by a %4-hp. electric motor, 
or by means of a hand chain at stations where current is 
not available. The main shaft makes four revolutions 
per minute, and with each revolution the measured quan- 
tity of 40 cu.ft. of coal (equivalent to one ton) is deliv- 
ered to the tender. 

The locomotive is spotted with its tender under the 
hinged chute, which the fireman (standing on a plat- 
form) lowers by a chain. He then throws the handle 
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of the controller to start the motor. The feed gate, being 
opened, admits a charge of coal to the measuring hopper 
and then closes. As soon as it is closed, the discharge 
gate is opened, allowing the coal to flow to the chute 
and tender. 

As soon as the discharge gate is closed, the feed gate 
again opens and the operation is repeated, delivering a 
measured ton of coal every 15 sec. When a sufficient 
supply has been taken, the fireman throws the contrviler 
handle to stop the loader and then raises the chute. This 
chute has a hooded end, so that the coal drops vertically 
at the center of the tender. 

The amount taken by each engine is recorded by a 
counter placed on the coal bin, the figures on which 
are easily readable from the engine. The fireman marks 
on his coal ticket the number of his engine (say 452 
and the date. When the engine is spotted at the coaling 
station, he marks the number shown by the indicator on 
the loading device (say 250). After the tender has been 
filled, he again notes the number shown (say 257). Thus 
it is evident that engine No. 452 has taken seven tons 
of coal. As the first number on each ticket must corre- 
spond with the last number on the previous ticket, any 
attempt to show a lower amount of coal than actually 
taken would be readily apparent to any one checking up 
these figures. 

At the coaling station of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry. new terminals at Cowan, Tenn., all coal is 
delivered and recorded by four of these loading devices, 
and during the period Apr. 17 to May 15, 1916, there 
were 4,623 tons delivered. A test made with one of the 
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MEASURING LOADER FOR RAILWAY COALING STATIONS 


loaders showed that 15 tons recorded actually weighed 
30,270 lb. on the scales; this is an overweight of only 
18 lb. per ton and is abundantly accurate for all ordinary 
purposes. 

This device has been applied at a number of coaling 
stations. It is known as the Rands measuring coal 
loader and is built by the Roberts & Schaefer Co., engi- 
neers and contractors, of Chicago. 
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Freight Rate om Boiler Size 


It now seems likely that the difficulty in applying a 
freight rate on the new anthracite “boiler fuel” will be 
adjusted in a short time. The companies offering this 
size have announced that this fuel will be screened 
through a ;°;-in. round mesh and over a 3%5-in. round. It 
will be observed that the first-named mesh is the largest 
for rice, or No. 2 buckwheat, although some companies 
use a mesh % in. round, while the latter size is the 
smallest for barley, or No. 3 buckwheat. Inasmuch as 
the size is now definitely fixed, it will in all probability 
take the same freight rate as “buckwheat and smaller,” 
as the tariffs now specify the small sizes, all being at 
the same rate. 

When the new size was originally announced it was 
stated that it would contain 60 per cent. rice and 40 
per cent. barley, and its price was fixed at those propor- 
tions, as 60 per cent. of the rice price of $1 would be 
60c., which, added to 40 per cent. of the barley price of 
75c., or 30c., gives the present “boiler” price of 90c. It 
seems to be a question, however, in the minds of some 
if the screen sizing as announced will maintain the 
relative proportions of each size in the new one. 

& 
New Anthracite Sizes Out 

While it is far from generally known yet the fact that 
the change has been made in the anthracite sizes is fully 
established by a number of cars of coal that have arrived. 
It seems that the change has not been made simultane- 
eusly by the mining people, but has originated among 
those shipping from the Hazleton and Wyoming regions. 
Upon the arrival of the coal the consignees immediately 
protested to the shippers, but were flatly told in most 
instances that the coal was correctly billed as to size and 
was as good as they could expect in the future. 

The new sizes or, to be more exact, the change in 
preparation is as follows: Egg and stove screens made 
1 in. larger; chestnut and pea screens made 1 in. 
smaller; buckwheat No. 1 screen made +5 in. smaller. 
While this would not at first seem to indicate a very rad- 
ical change, yet the pea coal shipped under the new sizing 
is described by one dealer as “simply miserable.” When 
tried on one of the grates used in a stove for house heat- 
ing, it ran through to the ashpit. 

The statement is made that by June 24 all the screens 
in the coal regions will have been changed to conform to 
the new sizing. It is understood that it was the intention 
for all the companies to begin the shipment of the new 
sizes at the same time, but that they were prevented by 
the delay incident to replacing so many screens. 

At this time it is not possible to learn the general atti- 
tude of the trade as to the new conditions, but as already 
stated in these columns, one of the very largest retail deal- 
ers in Philadelphia has employed an experienced inspector 
from the mining regions to examine every car of coal 
shipped to him and has reiterated his intention to reject 
every car that does not meet the old standard of prepara- 
tion. 

The entire subject from its earliest inception seems to 
have been of a most mysterious nature. While the mat- 
ter has been discussed for many years, the rumors in the 
present instance seem to date back only a year or so. 
Tjater the rumors seemed to become established on a 
snbstantial basis, and it was taken for granted that the 
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new sizing would go into effect during the present spring, 
but the negotiations with the miners appeared to upset 
that plan and it was then learned that the change would 
not be made until late in the fall. 

Why the plan has been launched so suddenly at this 
time is not known, and the whole subject still seems to. 
be shrouded in mystery. When the sales officials of 
several of the big shipping companies in the lower anthra- 
cite region were told that the new sizes were being shipped 
by other companies, they professed entire ignorance of 
the subject, nor did they seem willing to venture an opin- 
ion as to whether their companies would adopt the same 
plan. They did admit, however, that if such a plan was 
contemplated, they would not likely receive any advance 
notice of the intention. 

A Simple Shafting Level 
By 8. F. Witson 


To level shafting or to ascertain the relative levels of 
two points some distance apart which cannot conveniently 
be reached with a straight-edge, it is quite a common 
practice among millwrights, builders and others to take 
a common garden or other hose, insert a glass tube in 








HOSE CONTAINING WATER USED FOR LEVELING 


each end, and fill the crude apparatus thus constructed 
with water almost to the tops of the tubes, as shown in 
the illustration. From the level of the water in the two 
tubes the inequality of level between any two points com- 
pared can be ascertained with accuracy. I recently saw 
a backwoods mason level the foundation for a small build- 
ing with a hose. He did not use the glass tubes but the 
result was entirely satisfactory.—Power. 
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American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 
convention at Pittsburgh, Penn., June 27-30. 


The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 1, 
2 and 3. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 


Illincis and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 
Madison, Wis. 


Byproduct Coke Producers’ Association of America will 
hold its first annual meeting in Boston, Mass., on July 14, last- 
ing probably two or three days. 

National Safety Council will hold its next meeting in 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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General Labor Review 


In the anthracite region the largest company, the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., after a strike made 
concessions to the miners relative to the hours of contract 
miners. Under this new arrangement miners who have ill- 
ventilated places or are for some reason unable to continue 
working for the full 8 hr. are entitled to obtain permission 
from the mine foreman to leave the mine early. 

Other concessions are also made. The demands of the 
miners were not unreasonable, but they were unlawful as 
the matters demanded are not provided for in their contract. 
They had a perfect right to ask for what they desired, but 
no right to strike to obtain that end. Another strike has 
taken place to compel’ union miners to pay their dues. The 
men who were thus compelled to support the union were 
former members of the Industrial Workers of the World. 


Local Disputes in Central Pennsylvania 


In central Pennsylvania the miners of the Jefferson & 
Clearfield Coal and Iron Co. and the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal and Iron Co. are not satisfied. A special convention was 
held in Punxsutawney, Penn., on June 14. The miners main- 
tain that for some classes of day labor a lower rate of pay 
obtains than in other parts of the district. 

It is reported that at Edri, in the lower part of Indiana 
County, a number of men who have been on strike at the 
Foster mine returned to work on June 12. They were brought 
to this decision by the eviction of 25 families from the com- 
pany houses, the heads of these families being the ringleaders 
in the strike. It is said that 12 families have been evicted at 
Hicks, where also there has been a strike. 

The conspiracies of certain union officials in western Penn- 
Sylvania to injure a miner and fireboss who did not please 
them when he measured up work in the mine has resulted, 
after a jury trial, in a verdict for the complainant of $199.22. 
The plaintiff was John Dhayer, of Bulger. ‘He was employed 
by the Verner Coal and Coke Co. The defendants were John 
Bukalich and others, members of the local union at Bulger. 

In the Pittsburgh district the Pittsburgh Coal Co. re- 
fuses to settle, but the Vesta Coal Co., an important in- 
terest, and some other companies have made or are pre- 
paring to make concessions. 


Union Expels Members for Quarter Century 


In Ohio the union has severely disciplined those miners 
who have been working for low wages in subleased or co- 
operative mines while retaining their affiliation with the union 
and pretending to conform to its rules. The Coshocton min- 
ers seem bent on striking in opposition to conditions under 
which they receive no extra pay for taking down draw slate, 
or “false” roof, and for car pushing. This they claim was 
promised to them. In the Hocking Valley district the oper- 
ators intend to collect $1 from each man that attends a 
funeral merely for the purpose of securing a day’s outing— 
a lugubrious pleasure one would think, at best. 

The suit of the president of district No. 14, Alexander 
Howat, against those who said he had received bribes was 
partly successful. The success was against the man who said 
that he paid the bribe to Howat, and so the latter is com- 
pletely vindicated. The other persons were not found guilty 
of slander, the jury apparently being of the opinion that the 
defendants thought that the statements they made were true. 
It is hoped that Howat’s vindication will settle the deadlock 
in the Southwest and make possible an agreement between 
the operating companies and the mine workers. 

It is interesting to note that the jury gave Howat a verdict 
for $7,000, the exact amount that Hazen was supposed to 
have received to hand over to Howat as a bribe. Of course 
the payment will now be made not as a bribe, but as a pay- 
ment for slander, and Howat’s reception of the amount in- 
tended for him will be unassailable. 

In eastern Kentucky more than 1,000 miners employed at 
the Straight Creek mines of the Federal Coal Co. have 
reached an agreement with the operators and returned to 
work. The miners of the Continental Coal Corporation in 
the same field also have resumed work under conditions sim- 
ilar to those existing before the’ strike. The miners at Ket- 
tle Island and Wallsend are still on strike having failed to 
adjust local differences. 


Anthracite Mimers’ Unrest 


Contrary to existing reports, the employees at the Nesque- 
honing colliery of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. are not 
on strike. Nevertheless there is a great feeling of unrest 
prevalent in the Panther Valley, and dissatisfaction with the 
hours of labor is still causing trouble. It is hard to explain 
the action of men who wili strike in the coal region for an 
8-hr. day and yet will secure jobs at other towns at plants 
where they have to work 10 or even 12 hr., and where the 
rates of pay are really lower than those paid to that class 
of labor at the mines. 

It is probable that away from home the mine workers are 
more disposed to work long hours than to idle away their 
time, because in the new town they have neither home nor 
friends, nor accustomed haunts in which to spend the even- 
ings. Moreover, the work is new and by that token exciting. 
Besides, it is regarded as only a temporary employment and 
the undesirable conditions only a momentary annoyance. But 
already some of the men who heeded the siren voice of the 
labor agents are returning to the mines and are glad to get 
back. 


Industrial Workers of the World Active 


The Industrial Workers of the World are still trying, 
somewhat vainly, however, to make an impress in the anthra- 
cite region. At Miners Mills, Luzerne County, near Parsons 
and Wilkes-Barre, the burgess, Frank Ward, forbade the I. W. 
W. followers to hold a meeting in the Finn’s Hall, advertisea 
to take place June 14. 

Prompt work by the State Constabulary in dispersing the 
crowd that flocked to the proposed meeting of this law- 
breaking organization prevented the plans of the I. W. W. 
from being carried out. The lawlessness at Old Forge, Dupont 
and Pittston near-by and the open way in which the I. W. W. 
advocates the destruction of property fully justify the author- 
ities in suppressing the activity of this organization. 


Strike to Compel Filing of Wage Schedule 


At the Haddock colliery of the Plymouth Coal Co. there has 
been a strike for two weeks, which came to an end on June 5. 
The company had failed to announce the new rates of pay 
provided in the new contract as that agreement provided. 
The company alleged that it had not had sufficient time to 
prepare its schedule. 

In order to force the exclusion of Industrial Workers of 
the World from the Seneca colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. for nonpayment of dues, the men at that operation 
went on strike Saturday, June 17. There were about 100 
I. W. W. men who had joined the union but did not desire to 
support it. On the following day a mass meeting was held 
and the men were reinstated in the union, and on Monday, 
June 19, the short strike was ended by the return of the men 
to work. 


~ 
Reading Company Capitulates 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. capitulated 
to its men on Thursday, June 15. The miners at the Maple 
Hill, Ellangowan and Knickerbocker collieries at Shenan- 
doah and Mahanoy City had been on strike for a week. It 
was the trouble common to the anthracite region, which caused 
the strike—the 8-hr. day clause in its application to contract 
miners. 

But the capitulation has been misrepresented. The com- 
pany by no means agreed under all conditions to hoist men 
when a number of them present themselves at the foot of the 
shaft. The wording of the agreement is reported as follows, 
though the word ‘‘no” has been added to the statement fur- 
nished, as it seems consonant with the intended meaning: 


Must Work as Long as Work Is Available 


A miner is required to work 8 hr. at the working place, 
exclusive of noon time, and can only be excused where ab- 
normal conditions as to ventilation exist or where (no) other 
work can be performed on that day to load cars, to advance 
the work, to timber or protect the place. Miners excused as 
above will be hoisted when they arrive at the bottom of the 
slope or shaft. 
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The new reading of the agreement is not unreasonable 
if the miners do not try to stretch its provisions. Men who 
are anxious to quit work will always find an excuse, and one 
somewhat pities the foreman who has to put such an enact- 
ment into operation. He is but poorly remunerated by a $5 
increase in his salary and $2.50 back pay for all the new 
difficulties this rule will give him. 

After all, the P. & R. C. & I. Co. is not alone in its con- 
cession for the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. was reported 
some time ago and probably with truth as being ready to ex- 
cuse men whose places were ill ventilated or unduly warm. 


Why the Miners Should Do a Full Day’s Work 


For several reasons the operators do well to keep the con- 
tract miners below so long as they can do the work required 
of them. These reasons are: (1) To protect the laborer, (2) 
to produce a full day’s output, (3) to distribute that output 
over the whole day and (4) not to interfere with the hoisting 
of coal. 

W. J. Richards has handled the matter diplomatically and 
it is to be hoped that the men, having compelled a change in 
the contract by an unlawful duress, will observe the new 
agreement to the letter. There is no question that if they do, 
their earnings will be larger and there will be more content 
around the mines. The miners have no right to proclaim that 
they cannot earn a living when they will not even half try. 

The strike at the Lincoln colliery was dis¢ussed concur- 
rently with that at the Maple Hill, Ellangowan and Knicker- 
bocker collieries, with apparent possibilities of a speedy set- 
tlement. It was agreed also that where engineers were 
put on an 8-hr. day in 1912 and now are put on a three-shift 
instead of a two-shift turn, the turns shall “alternate.” 


Miners Need Not Wait on Blacksmith’s Work 


The miners can now leave their tools at the blacksmith 
shop at the close of the day, and they will be sharpened by the 
blacksmith working overtime. Formerly the miners had to 
wait till the picks were sharpened and were required to carry 
them home. Fach miner will receive a check, and the tools 
will be kept in a safe place till morning. 

This also is a change for the better, as the old arrangement 
was undesirable, but it is a change in violation of the agree- 
ment and increases the cost of coal to the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., though the charge is of course 
small. Everyone will wish that contracts so newly made 
might be kept in their entirety without revision by striking 
employees. 


cp 
Pittsburgh Strike Continues 


The mass meeting of the miners of District No. 5 was held, 
as stated last week, on Monday, June 12, at the Turner Hall 
in Monongahela, Penn., to protest against the contract made 
by the district officials with the mine operators. Under the 
presidency of Leroy Bruce, of Roscoe, Penn., they passed a 
resolution providing for a formal protest to the international 
executive board against its recent order requiring the men to 
return to work under the agreement signed on their behalf. 

A second resolution declared that the miners were prepared 
to accept an agreement consonant with the provisions of the 
McAlpin contract, but would not accept the subsidiary agree- 
ment made for the miners by District President Van Bittner 
and Vice-President Hanaway. 


At Bridgeville 2,000 Miners Vote No Work 


On the afternoon of the same day 2,000 miners, members of 
subdistricts Nos. 1 and 2 of district No. 5, met in the Bridge- 
ville baseball grounds and decided not to return to work 
till the new scale committee could arrange satisfactory work- 
ing conditions with the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. The miners’ new scale committee, consisting of Leroy 
Bruce, Harry Delbar, Michael Barry, James Phillips, John 
McCartney, James Jefferson, P. J. Murphy and Andrew Push- 
car, had at that time conferred three times with the coal op- 
erators’ association without reaching an agreement. 

But the scale committee is prepared to untie the knot 
by bringing pressure to bear on the independent operators, 
most of whom are more amenable to argument and more 
anxious for a settlement than the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and 
the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Co. 

These other concerns do not have sources of supply else- 
where. Some of them are quite grievously in need of coal, 
and some are to be brought into line by the promise of an 
exodus from the mines of the resisting companies to those 
which are more amenable. Nor is the excellence of the argu- 
ments of the miners the least of factors in their favor. Nota 
few operators must feel hurt at losing profitable business, not 
for the sake of a principle, but to obtain something for which 
in a duly signed instrument they have agreed not to ask. 
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Vesta Coal Co. Makes a Separate Settlement 


Under the circumstances it is not strange that the independ- 
ent companies show a disposition to follow the direction their 
inclination and their promises alike lead. Thus the Vesta 
Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Jones & Laughlin Co., agreed 
to give the McAlpin wage scale and the working conditions 
of the agreement of 1914. The miners are content with this. 
arrangement and will go back to work wherever it is granted, 
thus showing their disposition to do what is fair. 

When the miners from 74 locals met again at Monongahela 
on Wednesday, June 14, the report of the committee contained 
the account of the arrangement at the Vesta mines, perhaps 
the largest unit operations in point of view of daily tonnage 
in the world. The meeting decided not to take any action till 
the return of the scale committee from Indianapolis, where 
it expected to go on Tuesday, June 20. 

However, the executive board of the Pittsburgh district 
met with the international executive board at Indianapolis. 
on Friday, June 16, and laid the matter before the interna- 
tional union officials, and as a result the miners’ leaders 
decided to visit Pittsburgh at an early date in the hope of 
settling the controversy. 


Some of the Union Mines Are Still at Work 


At the close of last week the mines of the Vesta Coal Co.,. 
the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co., the Pittsburgh & Westmore- 
land Coal Co. and about 15 mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
and one of the United Coal Co. were at work. Other mines: 
had started and had stopped again. 

As usual the strike has had its unpleasant features. At 
the Creighton mines of the Creighton Coal Co., Leon Pickard,,. 
who was trying to go to work, was blinded by pepper cast 
in his face. A number of misguided women seem to have 
been back of this brutal attack, which has placed Pickard 
in a serious condition. Three women have been arrested for 
the crime. 

Louis Federkiewicz, a former leader at the Creighton mines,. 
has been arrested for carrying concealed weapons. He was. 
tried before a New Kensington justice on June 14 and held 
for court in the sum of $1,000, which he could not furnish. 
When arrested on June 13 for disorderly conduct he was found. 
to have a revolver and 18 cartridges on his person. 


ws 
Ohio Mime Labor Difficulties 


The United Mine Workers in Ohio, as in Illinois, are bit-- 
terly opposed to those miners who enter into codperative 
arrangements under which they accept wages that are below 
the union scale. The miners demand and receive wages in 
accordance with the general wage scale, and then, when the 
time comes for payment, agree to stand whatever loss is found 
to result from the expenses of the business. The union right- 
ly claims that the scale is thereby rendered null and void, and 
the competition of these violators of the scale agreements 
make it hard for the regular operators to pay their men. 

Ninety-six members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, located in the Hocking Valley district, have been 
suspended for 25 years by the officials of the organization 
for working in subleased and coéperative mines. The miners. 
affected are working in the Nelsonville, Shawnee, Sand Run 
and Carbon Hill sections. They are accused of leasing old 
mines during the. long suspension and operating them on the 
codperative basis. The matter had been up for discussion 
by union officials for several months before the drastic action 
was taken. 


Coéperative Mining Violates a Union Rule 


Article 13 of the subdistrict constitution makes the follow- 
ing provision covering subleased and codperative mines: 

Any member of our organization who leases or forms a co- 
operative company to lease mines, thereby throwing our mem- 
bers out of employment or failing to comply with the con- 
tract provisions of the Hocking district in every particular, 
upon conviction shall be suspended from membership in our 
organization from 5 to 25 years, and shall never be eligible 
to hold office or represent the United Mine Workers in any 
capacity. 

There are some fears of a strike in the Coshocton district, 
where the miners claim they have not received concessions 
guaranteed them after the long 14-month strike ended a year 
ago. About 700 miners are affected. The miners claim that 
they are not paid as agreed for the handling of draw slate, 
and they demand pay for pushing empty cars from the entry 
to the working face. 

The men at the Troll mine at Maynard struck on June 6, 
following a disagreement with the management as to the lift- 
ing of “sticky bottoms”—coal which adheres to the floor of the 
room. It is said that the men, all of whom on June 9 went 
back to work, will now lift this coal without more ado. 
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Promiscuous Mourning Not To Be Permitted 


Steps are to be taken by several of the Hocking Valley 
operators to enforce the nonstrike agreement signed at the 
recent wage conference. Under that contract the miners can 
be fined for quitting work unless they can allege that there 
has been a failure to pay promptly or that the scales are 
out of order. 

It has been the custom to attend funerals at will, whether 
the persons so attending are related to the deceased or not, 
and one of the New Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s mines was closed 
recently for that purpose. The companies now propose to 
enforce the fine of $1 per day per man under the agreement. 
The decision of the operating company has the backing of the 
state officials of the miners’ union. 


3 
President Howat’s Slander Suit 


The $50,000 slander suit against Charles S. Keith, president 
of the Central Coal and Coke Co.; the Central Coal and Coke 
Co., the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association, 
Joseph H. Hazen, Mulberry, Kan.; Ira M. Fleming, president 
of the Fleming Coal Co.; the Fleming Coal Co., W. J. Jenkins, 
president of the Western Coal and Mining Co., St. Louis; the 
Western Coal and Mining Co., and Edward E. Riley, treasurer 
of the Central Coal and Coke Co., brought by Alexander 
Howat, president of District No. 14 of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, went to trial in the circuit court of Kansas 
City on May 23. 

Howat’s suit was based on statements alleged to have been 
made by the plaintiffs that he, as the representative of the 
union miners of the Kansas district, was paid approximately 
$12,000 to influence him on a contract then pending between 
the miners and the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association, of which the defendants were officers. He asked 
$25,000 actual and $25,000 punitive damages. 


Joseph H. Hazen Cannot Be Found Anywhere 


It was announced at the opening of the trial that Joseph 
H. Hazen, chief witness for the defense, could not be found 
and probably was in Canada. Lawyers on both sides seemed 
not to know his whereabouts. The operators claim that 
Hazen, acting in their interests, paid a consideration to Alex- 
ander Howat to induce him to change union contracts, and 
consequently Howat’s statements would be of vital importance 
to the defense. Most of the first day was spent in reading de- 
positions of Charles Keith and A. E. Maxwell, president of the 
Pittsburgh Bank of Commerce, and in securing a jury to try 
the case. 

The loving cup alleged to have been given to Hazen by 
Howat was introduced in the testimony. Howat denied that 
he ever gave Hazen a loving cup and said that he never saw 
it until the depositions were being taken last December. 
Howat occupied the witness stand an entire afternoon and 
most of that time was kept under a fire of questions by John 
H. Lucas, chief counsel for the defendants; but he stood the 
grilling well, apparently relying on the jury to accept his 
explanations as being correct. 

The result of the trial was the awarding of $7,000 dam- 
ages against Joseph H. Hazen, of Mulberry, Kan. The suit 
against Charles S. Keith was not successful. 

It will be remembered that a conference was held in 
Kansas City on May 15 at which the mine workers and oper- 
ators were expected to decide on a contract to replace the one 
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which will expire on July 31. The operators refused to dis- 
cuss a new contract so long as the expiring one was being 
broken. 

It is reported that this trial was the real reason why an 
adjournment of the conference was proposed. The miners 
hoped that the suit would give Howat a chance to vindicate 
himself. 

On June 2 there was another meeting which was adjourned 
sine die with the same allegation from the operators that it 
was useless to sign contracts if they were not kept. The 
operators have felt that the miners were not proper per- 
sons with whom to make a contract so long as they kept 
Alexander Howat in office, for that official was thought to be 
guilty of receiving bribes and was apparently afraid to go to 
the courts in his defense. 

Now his character is cleared, and the difficulties regard- 
ing a conference may be removed. It is thought that John P. 
White will now take a hand in the settlement. Until the pres- 
ent, White has been bitterly opposed to Howat, holding that 
he should have cleared himself of the charges against him be- 
fore running for office. In fact, Commissioner Johnson for the 
coal operators has asked White to assist in the negotiations. 
White will probably be in Kansas City June 22 to discuss the 
situation. 

At one time it was expected that the mines would work 
without a contract after July 31, so impossible did it seem to 
arrange a meeting. The deadlock caused about 35,000 men 
to be idle. 

Most of the trouble is in the State of Kansas, district 
No. 14, Alexander Howat’s district. The operators refused to 
consider a settlement s@ long as their mines were kept idle 
illegally. But it is hard to decide whether the striking or 
the feeling against Howat was the more powerful cause of the 
refusal to discuss a scale. The strikes are certainly many 
and annoying and quite sufficient to justify the refusal of the 
company to continue negotiations. 


Strike To Have All Work Available Divided 


The Western Coal and Mining Co. and the Wier Coal Co. 
have, between them, 12 mines idle. The men are trying to 
compel these companies to work all their mines a part of the: 
time instead of operating one mine or more all the time. 
The mines of the Besse Cockrell Coal Co. are closed because 
of a dispute over a discharge case; No. 49 mine of the Cen- 
tral Coal and Coke Co. is shut down because of a disagree- 
ment over the panel system. In all these cases, it is said, the 
mine workers have neglected to seek an adjustment under 
the terms provided in their contract. 


Alexander D. Wales’ Suit Against the United Mine Workers 
of America has been inactive so long that the public hardly 
expected to hear any more about it. It will be remembered 
that Wales claimed that it was due to his services that the 
great anthracite coal strike in 1902 was settled. He believed 
himself entitled to $200,000. 

Some time ago Wales asked the court for permission to 
examine the records of the proceedings of the United Mine 
Workers, then in the possession of Albert S. Barnes, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. who on a court order deposited them with the 
county clerk that Wales might examine them. He appeared 
before Judge Sewall on June 13 and charged that the minutes 
of 1903 had been substituted for those of 1902 and that the 
court stenographer’s mark of identification had been forged 
on them. A referee was appointed to examine his charges. 


FRICK COKE CO. FROM THE LAST BIG STRIKE IN 1894 TO THE LAST ADVANCE EFFECTIVE MAY 8, 1916 


(The rates paid by the H. C. Frick Co. are closely followed by most of the operators in the Connellsville coke region) 


Class of Work 


Feb.10 Apr.1 Oct.1 Jan. 1 Apr. 29 Mar. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 16 Mar.1 Mar.1 Jan.1 Jan.16 Apr. 1 Feb. 1 May8$ 


1894 1895 1895 1896 1899 1900 1903 1903 1905 1907 1908 1910 1912 1916 1916 
Mining and loading room and rib coal, 100 bu. $0.78 $0.90 $0.954 $1.05 $1.123 $1.25 $1.35 $1.10 $1.20 $1.35 $1.20 $1.55 $1.44 $1.58 $1.66 
Mining and loading wet heading coal, 100 bu. 88 1.02 108M ead: 20 1.27% 1.40 1.50 1.25 13% 1.50 1.38 1.50 1.58 1.73 1.85 
Mining and loading wet heading coal, 100 bu. .95 1.10) TA66ate 25 1.314 1.45 teo5e00 130 P45 et 60) ele be ek 62 1270) 81286) 12.00 
Drawing coke, per 100 bu. charged. . i 43 .50 its) .60 64 itz nO .63 .70 dl .70 .78 .82 .90 .95 
Mevonnr se Der OVO ols tee eee aaie .08 .09 .095 .104 .104 .12 .12% . 102 .114 3 .113 124 133 143 ate 
Drivers, rope riders, in shafts and slopes, per 4 , : 

ee ha oF teak ong Soe 1.65 1.84 1.955 2.05 2.12) 2.35 2.50 2.20 2.40 2.55 2.40 2.60 2.85 3.05 3.20 
Drivers, rope riders, in drifts, per full run. 160) 97) ope O5 2024) 25255) 2402. 10:7 92.30) 1 2.45 °° 2.30! 2555 62.80 3.00; 3.15 
Cagers, per fullrun.................02.-5. 1.65 1.847 1908eme2.05 2.124 2.355 2.60 2.20 2:40 2.55 2.40 2.60. 2.85 3.05, 3.20 
Tracklayers, blasters and timbermen, in Ei . 

shafts and slopes, per day............... 1.65 1.84 1.95 2.05 2.12 2.35 2.50 2.20 2.40 2.55 2.40 2.60 2.85 3.05 3.20 
Tracklayers, blasters and timbermen in : 

Pee ERA Soe 1.60, 1/7o)0ieeeeeenSO5- 2.024 2:25 (2405210 2.30 2.45 2.30 2.55 2.80 3.00 3.15 
Assistant tracklayers and inside laborers, ; 

ES OE 1.35 ‘1.50 S1980mmee. 65. 1.72 1:87) 1.97891.65. 1.75 1.95 1.75 2.00 2.16 2.30 2.40 
Dumpers and tipplemen, per full run. 1:35: ~ t50 sage 6S) | 1.754: 20904 2,008 168 1.80 (1.95. 1.80) 2.00. 2.15. 12.30 2.40 
Chargers, per Oven. 2.25. ret «nese .03 .033  .037 04 044) 55042 905 04 FOS Oster 04i tr 045 te ie wey 
Chereercrentay 620. fons ss.---4c. 1.40 1:8000Reer 68 1.754: 1.908 2.008 71.75 1,85. 2.00 1.85 2.00 2.15 2.30 2.40 
Forking cars, 40,000 Ib...... 0... eee 85° 1,100 iempeeer 25 81.85 «1/50 *1.6501.40° 1.50 1.65 1:60 1.65° 1:75 1.90 2:00 
Forking cars, 50,000 Ib. to 60,000 Ib.. ; \o5me) Inch eometes0)) 1.50 - 1-65.) 1.80pm 0 9 1'60).0 1:75. 1,601.75. 1.85 2.10 ~ 2.10 
Forking cars, over 60,000 Ib..........2...-- ‘75 1-00 Seema. 25. 1.85 1.50 1.659 1,60 1.75. 1.90 1.75. 1.90 2.00 23.15 2.95 


Firebosses’ wages on Feb. 1, 1916, were made $3.75 and on May 8 were raised to $3.90. 
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ORMAY PROCESS, PATENTED APRIL J8,/916 
CoMBINATION TABLE AND A CoNVENIENT SHELF FOR A Userut Enainr-Room CABINET 


Wrencu Boarp Ort Cans 


Engine-Room Furniture That is Easily Made 
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ORMAY PROCF SS. PATENTED APRIL 18, /9/6 
HoLpING A SCREW FOR PULLING A STUD WITH Wine Nut HELD By 
SLOTTING A Sprit Not Sprir Nur 


Some Stunts That Work Out Im Practice 


MEE CECE CECE CCC ECC CECE 
“Power,” June 20, 1916 
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Our Wasted Wealth im Pyrite 


In 1915, according to the preliminary reports of the 
United States Geological Survey, we produced 518,000,- 
000 tons of coal. Let us suppose that it contained from 
2 to 3 per cent. of sulphur as an average, including in 
that quantity not only what-is shipped to market as coal, 
hut what is left at the mine or underground in unsightly 
piles. 

It will be somewhat of a surprise that under these 
circumstances the sulphur thus mined in coal mines 
every year and largely wasted amounts to between 10,- 
360,000 and 15,540,000 short tons. As most of this is 
in the form of pyrite and marcasite, FeS,, the quantity 
of these minerals extracted must approximate 19,422,000 
to 29,133,000 short tons. Of course these huge figures 
would grievously over-represent the amount of recoverable 
pyrite, but they do suggest what a large part is being used 
only for its value as fuel, how much sulphur dioxide is 
being produced solely to the discomfiture of mankind 
and what a large quantity of sulphur there must be in our 
rock dumps and bone piles. 

Pyrite is at best poor fuel both in its heat-giving qual- 
ities and in its effects on the grates. It would be well if 
some means were found of using such a large product in 
some more desirable way. 

There is of course only a limited demand for this sub- 
stance, but in 1914 1,149,811 short tons of iron pyrite 
were imported into this country and 29,271 tons of sul- 
phur equivalent to 54,876 tons of pyrite, or a total of 
1,204,687 tons. 

To this may be added the production of pyrite in the 
United States in 1914, to wit. 377,061 short tons and the 
production of sulphur 366,950 short tons equivalent to 
687,945 tons of pyrite, bringing the whole capacity of the 
United States for pyrite in domestic use and export up 
to 2,269,693 short tons—barely 10 per cent. of the whole 
used and unused product of pyrite in the coal mines of 
the country. Of course most of the sulphur imported and 
all the domestic sulphur here listed is not from pyritic 
sources, but much of it might be replaced, if not now at 
least after awhile, with sulphur of that origin. 

Some of this pyrite did come from coal workings. 
Illinois produced from that source, 25,243 short tons; 
Indiana, 1,915 tons; Ohio, 8,152 tons, or 35,310 tons in 
all. Thus the used output of the coal mines was in 1914 
only 9.4 per cent. of the used output of the United States 
and but 1.6 per cent. of the whole amount of pyrite 
needed to supply the country’s needs for use and export. 
In these figures are overlooked, of course, the sulphuric 
acid production at copper and zinc smelters, which is 
quite important. 

There would therefore be a great opportunity before 
‘the coal-mining public were the prices for pyrite higher. 
Pyrite could profitably be sold at a few cents per ton if 
only the purchasers did not object so strongly to the coal 
skin with which most pyrite is accompanied. The re- 
moval of this coal, which does not, it is true, need to be 


done with any marvelous perfection, is slow and expensive 
by hand methods. With the proper machinery it should 
be possible to reach the price the purchaser is ready to 
pay, which was in 1914 per short ton, in Indiana $2.76, 
in Ohio $2.42, and in Illinois $2.34, an average for the 
three states of $2.38. 

Hither because of the poor condition of the pyrite from 
the coal mines or of the competition among pyrite pro- 
ducers, the price paid in Virginia, the principal pyrite- 
producing state in the Union, is higher than in states 
where the product comes from coal mines. In 1914 that 
state produced 158,229 short tons at $3.51 per ton. The 
whole output of the United States had an average value 
of $3.40 per short ton. 

From these figures it is clear that if the proper steps 
were taken, the pyrite industry might be quite profitable, 
and it is surprising that the Bureau of Mines has done 
nothing to bring this byproduct of mining before the 
public. 

Sulphur is used directly or indirectly either as an ele- 
ment or in combination with other elements in the man- 
ufacture of most chemicals and in the production of 
synthetic dyes, kerosene, explosives, sugar, starch, break- 
fast and other foods, textiles and fabrics of many kinds, 
paper, rubber goods, fertilizers and fungicides. In look- 
ing around to ascertain the means whereby the United 
States can be made self-contained, the large bodies of 
pyrite in coal should not be overlooked. But first of all 
for most of us it is necessary to discover how it can best 
be prepared for market. 

It may be added that these figures, which are based on 
those in the report of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey on Mineral Resources for 1914 exclude consideration 
of all imported pyrites containing over 314 per cent. of 
copper. 


Advantage of Buying Next 
Winter’s Fuel Now 


We are frequently asked to formulate a few ideas to be 
used to induce consumers to lay in their winter’s supply 
of coal in the summertime. The subject is a pertinent one 
and of such general interest that we believe it worth 
while to present briefly the chief arguments in favor of it. 

In the first place, the price of coal is normally the low- 
est in April, gradually increasing until the maximum is 
reached in September. The reduction this year, as is well 
known, did not take place until late in May. 

Another important factor, although one not generally 
known, is the question of quality. Anthracite requires an 
extensive, and at the same time expensive, preparation. 
Numerous boys are employed to pick slate, and large quan- 
tities of water are used in washing the coal. With the 
thermometer hovering near the zero point, it is obvious 
that fingers are not so nimble in picking impurities 
from the coal, while the water often freezes so badly 
as to make its work almost ineffective. In addition to this, 
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the demand for fuel is so heavy in winter that the mines 
are rushed to fill orders and the preparation is necessarily 
slighted in the endeavor to meet this maximum demand. 
_ Another consideration is the easier delivery in summer 
as compared with winter, on the part of both the railroads 
and the retail man. When ice and snow come, there are 
always long delays, together with accidents to men and 
equipment. 

It is a peculiar freak of human nature that many per- 
sons never think of their coal bins until a snowstorm ar- 
rives. Any retailer in the northern latitudes can cite 
incidents by the score of the insistent ringing of the tele- 
phone ordering coal on a snowy day; more orders fre- 
quently come in during a single hour, with the request to 
be filled “today,” than can be handled in an entire week. 

These arguments are applicable to any normal year, and 
in addition there is a special one for the present season. 
There is an absolute dearth of labor in the coal region 
today. For months past miners have been leaving, some- 
times entire carloads of them, to take positions in indus- 
trial plants where the wages seem higher and the work 
more congenial. At this very time representatives of the 
munition plants are stationed in the coal regions seeking 
labor. In fact, conditions have become such that with 
hardly a normal demand for fuel, the mines are unable to 
fill the current orders promptly. 

This situation is further accentuated by the independ- 
ence of the miners. Although their officials have just con- 
cluded a new working agreement in which they received 
eminently fair conditions, still they they are not satisfied. 
They are so inclined to quibble over the application of the 
terms of the agreement that frequently as many as twenty 
mines are closed by these so-called local strikes. 

To some the real difficulty with the miners seems to 
be that they have money to spend and are only looking 
for a pretext to make an opportunity to spend it. The 
seriousness of this situation lies in the fact that as. fall 
approaches, the difficulties in working the mines at any- 
where near their full capacity will be such as to cause an 
actual shortage of coal when cold weather appears. 

The Peak of the Advance in 

Ocean Freights? 

A significant pause in the persistent increase in ocean 
freight rates is noted, which may indicate that the crest 
of the rise has been touched. For more than a year new 
high quotations have been recorded week after week with 
monotonous regularity. The present halt will therefore 
be viewed with an active interest by coal exporters, since 
it is not at all unlikely that it may mark the peak of the 
advance. 

A year ago the ocean freight rate to Montevideo was 
$8.60, which compares with $19.20 at the present time; 
to the west coast of Italy the rate was $9.60, as com- 
pared with $31.20 today. While the advance in rates 
to both of these points has been marked with moderate 
fluctuations, on the whole it has been of a very consistent 
nature. A slight irregularity is noted in the Italian 
rates about the middle of 1915, quotations experiencing 
a sharp jump from the $9.60 figure of May 15 to $10.80 
on May 22, from which maximum they slowly reacted 
during June and July, touching a minimum of $8.64 on 
July 24. 

Since that time, however, the rates have experienced 
an almost uninterrupted increase with each week’s quo- 
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tations, touching $15.60 by the end of October, $19.20 
in November, $22.80 in December and establishing a 
new high record of $29.50 at the close of January. Fol- 
lowing this the rates reacted slightly, touching $27.60 
on Feb. 5 and $26.40 on the succeeding week, Feb. 12, 
but after marking time at this level for three weeks until 
Feb. 26, another gradual advance occurred culminating 
at the new high-record level of $33.60 on Apr. 22. 

For the succeeding two months this maximum rate 
has been maintained with the greatest difficulty, even 
being shaded two or three weeks during this time. At 
no time during the spectacular advance did the rates re- 
main stationary for such periods as in recent weeks. In- 
creases took place nearly every week or at the very 
outside every three weeks. 

The accompanying table shows the progressive increase 
in ocean freight rates to two principal destinations— 
the west coast of Italy and Montevideo. 


West Coast Monte- West Coast Monte- 


L905 Italy video 1916 Italy video 
OcCtiae22ameee ee $14.40 Dopo Om eu Le me L Oly aataees $26.40 $16.80 
SUS Cupeae 15.60 9.60 PAs iene eas 3 26.40 18.00 

Nov. Gite ke ste 15.60 9.60 Mar. Seder 27.60 21.60 
US Neate cee 16.80 10.80 aa Aone 27.60 22.80 
ZO 16.80 10.80 LS ete ct 27.60 24.00 

Dil hat ets Ane 19.20 12.00 PASE Pare 28.80 24.60 

Dec. La BRA 21,60 12.00 Apr. Neh ee ae 28.80 25.20 
sl a 21.60 12.00 Saree 31.20 24.00 

testes aieuatore 22.60 12.60 MU aeiecee 31.20 22.80 

Pa pS ne 22.80 12.60 Zhen 33.60 21.60 

1916 PAA RACE 31.20 20.40 
Jan. ertita. 22.80 12.60 May Geers s 31.20 20.40 
Serie 25.20 13.00 BIS eee 31.20 20.40 

bys Aer 25.20 13.00 ALN 33.60 20.40 

PEAS Bctterae 29.50 13.50 A eA sate 33.60 20.40 

PA eae eal eke 29.50 LAA OP UML Gy a ieee are 33.60 20.40 

Feb. Date ee 27.60 15.00 Li Oise pers 33.60 20.40 
i Oh = 26.40 15.60 ay, eneeeueue 31.20 19.20 
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Winat Our Forefathers Knew 


The decline of the merchant marine has made most 
of us a little hazy as to the real conditions under which 
ocean transportation is carried on. This was probably by 
no means so evident in earlier years, when more people 
lived or had lived on the seaboard, had engaged in ship- 
ping in the deep waters and knew the conditions with 
which seafaring men and exporters are confronted. 

A correspondent of the “Journal,” of the Franklin In- 
stitute in 1836—he does not give his name—writes about 
the prospect of mining coal from the Mount Carbon 
mines on the Big Muddy River, near Brownsville, Jack- 
son County, Illinois: 


There would, besides, if this coal_ were in the market, be a 
large demand for the outward-bound shipping from that port 
(New Orleans), and as ballast for those in the Havana and 
South American trade, indeed, the demand may be considered 
almost unlimited. 

It is interesting to notice that it is well recognized that 
coal can make the longer trips only as ballast. It is not 
transportable for long distances like manufactured arti- 
cles, wheat, hides and other merchandise unless a more 
valuable cargo is to be returned. 

It is not necessary to imagine a conspiracy to explain 
our failure in shipping coal to European and some Ameri- 
ean ports. Our brusque business methods, our short-time 
eredit, our lack of financial interest in the countries to 
which we export, our need of banking facilities, our ignor- 
ance of the language, our failure to prepare our coal with 
pharisaic perfection—these are mere items in comparison 
with the fact that the addition of coal to our shipments 
would still further unbalance the trade we are doing and 
make our exported merchandise still more dispropor- 
tionately large in its tonnage, bulk and value. 
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First-Aid Day at Gillespie 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SYNOPSIS—The Superior Coal Co., with the 
local union at Gillespie, Ill., holds its annual con- 
tests with boys and ladies, as well as mine workers, 
as contestants. The wording of the events is only 
partly medical, the intention being to exhibit not 
only the injury, but the carelessness or misfortune 
that made the first-aid work necessary. 





The Superior Coal Co. held its Fourth Annual First-Aid 
Meet at Gillespie, Ill., on Saturday, May 20, 1916. The surprise 
of the day was to find that the old bandstand in the park 
had been removed on the day preceding and that a new and 
larger one had been erected on concrete foundations previously 
constructed. The transformation was so rapid that the local 
residents of Gillespie stood in surprise and wondered how 
the old structure that they had seen but a day before had 
been so quickly replaced. The new stand had been painted 
1ed and white and was fittingly decorated with bunting. The 
town of Gillespie responded as usual, and all the merchants 
and citizens had decorated the village for this, the leading 
event of the year. 

The out-of-town guests arrived early 
and the program was started early, with music by the Gilles- 
pie Concert Band, followed by an address of welcome by 
Mayor Behrens. J. P. Reese, the president of the Superior Coal 
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Association and consulting surgeon of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines; Doctor Green, of the American Red Cross; Dr. 
F. A. Renner, Benld, Ill.; Dr. Charles D. King, Gillespie; Dr. 
E. R. VanMeter, Staunton; Dr. J. N. English, Gillespie; Dr. 
R. H. Bell, Carlinville; Dr. J. R. Higgins; , Gillespie. 
Hazel, Staunton; Dr. L. O. Vogt, Gillespie. 

A special prize was offered to the team that best observed 
mining conditions. Judges were appointed of long experience 
in rescue and first-aid work to adjudicate the excellence of 
the work from this viewpoint. They were: J. E. Anderson, 
inspector, Farmington, Ill.; Thomas English, superintendent 
Springfield Rescue Station; Alex Jones, superintendent LaSalle 
Rescue Station; James Towal, superintendent Benton Rescue 
Station. : 

The record of the events was kept by Howard I. Smith, 
United States Bureau of Mines, and F. F. Jorgensen, chief 
engineer of the Superior Coal Co. The recording was syste- 
matically done, and there was no loss of time between events 
nor waiting to determine the ties. As soon as one event was 
completed the cards were sent out for the next event, and 
the teams immediately started work on the next problem. 

The entertainment committee consisted of Mayor A. H. 
Behrens, Joe Long, H. F. Bycroft, Sr., D. C. Burroughs, Elmer 
Stehlin, A. C. Isaacs and D. D. Wilcox. 


First-Aid Problems Include Safety Lesson 


All the problems given in the first-aid meet were designed 
to teach a safety lesson to remind the contestants how 
accidents may occur and to acquaint the spectators with the 
nature of the accidents to which miners are exposed. 

The problem for the local team, which had never competed 
in a first-aid meet, and for the boys’ and girls’ teams, was 
as follows: Compound fracture of right arm 6 in. above 
elbow; active hemorrhage; laceration of top of scalp; left foot 





GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ TEAMS LINED UP AFTER CONTEST, WITH JUDGES BEHIND THEIR RESPECTIVE TEAMS 
In the center—Dr. A. F. Knoefel with the key, and J. P. Reese, the president of the Superior Coal Co. 


Co., responded, setting forth why his company spent so much 
thought and energy on first aid and safety first. 

Mr. Reese was followed by Frank Farrington, state presi- 
cent of the United Mine Workers of America, who emphasized 
that it was desirable that everyone working around the mines 
learn first aid. The manner and matter of his speech were 
both exceedingly impressive, and no one could doubt that his 
advocacy of the practice of first aid by union men was as 
sincere as it was ably expressed. 

John P. White, international president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who was scheduled to speak, wired at 
the last moment that he regretted that, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, he could not attend. After the addresses the 
morning contests were held. 

The arrangements for the meet were under the direction of 
Thomas Ellis, chairman, John Young, James Boston, Alex 
Coates, John Clarkson and James Greer, secretary. The teams 
competing at the Gillespie meet are to be congratulated on 
having the following able judges to select the prize winners: 
Dr. August F. Knoefel, chief surgeon, Indiana Operators’ 


erushed, practically no bleeding. This contest was held in the 
morning, and because of the lack of time only one problem 
was given. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the teams were lined up 
ready for the competition. As the award was given for an av- 
erage of the three problems presented, the gross number of 
discounts possible was increased and as a result there were no 
ties to be worked off. The problems with safety lessons were 
as follows: 

Event 1—A loader fails to set a prop that had been knocked 
out by a shot the night before; while loading his car he is 
caught by a fall of slate, sustaining the following injuries: 
Compound fracture of right thigh in middle third, bright-red 
blood; middle-front fracture of lower jaw. Victim is in a 
state of severe shock. 

Event 2—A machine runner pulls his machine cable across 
the trolley wire to the feeder wire on the other side of the © 
roadway. In doing this he pulls the trolley wire down, which 
falls on the right side of his neck, causing a burn and render- 
ing him unconscious. Rescue the victim and treat his injuries. 
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Event 3—A shotfirer lights shots in a room, then goés into 
one adjacent; while in there one of the shots breaks through 
rib, knocking some props out. He is struck by coal falling 
from rib, sustaining the following injuries: Severe lacerations 
of left arm about 4 in. above the elbow with active hem- 
orrhage; simple fracture of right leg about 6 in. above the 
ankle. 

Immediately following the team 
event was started with 28 entries. 
lessons were as follows: 

Event 1—A machine cuts through into old workings which 
had been sealed off; coal from the face falls on the helper. 
His left foot is crushed and he is rendered unconscious by the 
gas from old workings. 

Event 2—A driver wearing gauntlet gloves jumps off a 
car to sprag the wheels; the cuff of his glove catches on the 
corner of the car, causing him to stumble and fall under 
the wheels. In this manner he fractures the eighth, ninth 
and tenth ribs on the right side. 

Event No. 8—A motor jumps the track, knocking out the 
leg of a timber set. The crossbar falls on the trip rider and 
loose slate is left hanging. The victim suffers from a dis- 
location of the right shoulder. 

Immediately following the working of these three prob- 
lems, a mine-rescue demonstration was presented in an im- 
provised mine. The rescue team consisted of Gaven Mauchlin, 
captain, James Ervine, Alex. Russell, John Young, Robert Rus- 
sell, Robert Cross, James Struthers, Sam Trainor, James Eas- 
ton and John Cowden, patient. The first-aid miners were 
Robert Weir and Charles Miller. 

The demonstration took place in a mine, the entrance of 
which was covered with canvas. The main entry extended 
100 ft. east to a stub-entry going north. Rooms 1 and 2 were 
being driven west off of the stub-entry. While the shotfirer 
was working, an explosion occurred. The sound of a gong 
summoned the rescue team, which, before starting operations, 
examined the map of the mine. Five of them entered the work- 
ings and found the shotfirer in room No. 1 and signaled by 
means of the life line for a stretcher. They found a fire in 
room No. 2 and signaled for fire extinguishers. On their way 
back to the entrance of the mine they discovered a fall in the 
entry. They signaled for assistance, and two men entered 
the mine and cleaned the fall, after which the entire party re- 
turned to the drift mouth. 

There being many ties among the contestants in the one- 
man contest, all those so tied were required to put on a 
dressing for a lacerated scalp. In, this event the men who 
were tied for any one place were all judged by one doctor, 
and no grade was given except “plus” or “minus.” The team 
that performed the best work was given a “plus” to the grade 
already received on the previous problem, and the other team a 
“minus.” Where three men were tied, the lowest team was 
given a double “minus.” 

In the evening a session was held in the Colonial Theater, 
with Barney Flaherty, of local union No. 2719, United Mine 
Workers of America, presiding. The Gillespie Concert Band 
gave several selections of high-class music, which were inter- 
mingled with talks by mining men and others. 


contest, the one-man 
The problems with safety 


Addresses on Safety and the Company’s Record 


Dr. A. F. Knoefel then addressed the crowded theater 
on the value of first aid and who should study it. He said 
that when anyone was hurt in an automobile wreck or under- 
ground, the first man present always rendered first aid of some 
kind, good or bad. He therefore urged all the men present to 
learn the proper methods of giving aid, so that they would 
really help the injured and not increase his injuries. 

Motion pictures illustrating safety methods in mines were 
exhibited by the Bureau of Mines, and David Ross, the ex- 
secretary of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, made an address 
containing many illuminating figures. Among other matters 
he showed that the Superior Coal Co. produced coal with 1.1 
fatalities per million tons, with a loss per annum of 1.3 men 
per thousand employed and a tonnage of 885,177 tons per 
fatality. This is a record so good that if every mine did as 
well, the fatality loss per annum in the coal mines of the 
United States would be reduced by 1,800 victims a year. 

In the boys’ contest the first prize went to the Superior 
Coal Co. No. 1 team, John Shanahan, captain; the second prize 
fell to Superior Coal Co. No. 2 team, Pat O’Neal, captain, 

In the girls’ contest, Superior Coal Co. No. 1 team, with 
Clara June Brown as captain, took first prize. The second 
prize was awarded to Superior Coal Co. No. 2 team, Beulah 
Shafer, captain. 

In the home-team contest there was only one contestant, 
the Superior Coal Co. Ivory Tops with Charles Miller, captain. 

In the team contest the first prize, consisting of. the 
American Red Cross medals, the gold medals of the Superior 
Coal Co. and $60 in cash, was won by the Superior Coal Co. 
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No. 1 team, with James Struthers, captain, John Cowden, 
Charles Miller and Robert Weir, assistants, and Pete McKee, 
patient. The second prize was won by B. & E., Local No. 
707, Peoria, with T. B. Trigg, captain. The prize consisted 
of silver medals, presented by the Superior Coal Co., and $25 
in cash. 

The third prize was won by the Gillespie First-Aid No. 2 
team, with Guy Mauchlin, captain. The fourth prize fell to 
the Gillespie First-Aid No. 1 team, with James Easton, captain. 
The other winners in order were: (5) Big Muddy Coal and 
Iron Co. No. 7 mine team, Herrin; (6) Christopher team; (7) 
Shoal Creek Coal Co. team, Panama; (8) West Frankfort First- 
Aid Association team; (9) La Salle team. A special prize of 





THE GILLESPIE “TVORY TOPS,” WHO COMPETED FOR 
THE FIRST TIME 


$15 was given to the team making the highest score in the 
taking of due precautions for safety under the mining condi- 
tions outlined in the problem. This was awarded to the 
La Salle team, with Walter Kemery, captain. 

The one-man contest was won by James Struthers, of Gil- 
lespie, William Fulton obtaining second prize. The winner got 
an American Red Cross medal, $25 in cash from Local No. 730 
of Mine No. 1 and a gold medal from the Superior Coal Co. 
To the second man was given $15 in cash, also from Local No. 
730, and a silver medal presented by the Superior Coal Co. 
The local union also gave $10 in cash to the third man, Rob- 
ert Cross, of Gillespie. All the contestants were given prizes 
in recognition of their merit, the value of these prizes being 
graduated to fit the order of their excellence. 


end 
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Alabama FirsteAid Contest 


By H. S. GEISMER* 





SY NOPSIS—The judges at this meet were all 
medical men, but some of them were apparently 
not students of first aid. Only one-half of those 
appointed were actually on hand to serve. The 
ladies’ teams made an excellent showing. 





The second state-wide first-aid contest held in Alabama 
under the auspices of the Alabama Safety Association, was 
staged in Birmingham, May 27, 1916. Had the weather man 
been just a little more generous with his degrees of tempera- 
ture, some sure enough first-aid work would have been in 
demand during the day. Even as it was, the thermometer 
stood at exactly 94, which was higher by several degrees 
than any other record for the year. To make matters even 
worse, the teams assembled promptly at 1 p.m. and then were 
kept in the broiling sun until 1:30 p.m., awaiting the arrival of 
most of the doctors who were to act as judges. About the last 
judge to appear on the scene was the chief judge of the day. 

While on the subject of doctors, it must be said in all jus- 
tice to the profession that the success of the meet and, in fact, 
the success of the entire first-aid movement in Alabama is in 
a large measure due to the untiring efforts of Dr. W. 5S. 
Roundtree, physician of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co. and an active worker in the American Red Cross. 

Fifty-seven teams were entered for the contest, but a few 
of them failed to appear. There were 2 teams composed of 
ladies, 29 teams of white men and 13 of colored men in the 
competition. The scores of the winning teams were all higher 
than the corresponding scores at last year’s meet. The prizes 
and their winners were as follows: 

1. White men’s team—First prize, silver loving cup, won 
by Alabama Fuel and Iron Co. team from the Acmar mine; 
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EVERYBODY PRESENT BUT THE DOCTORS 


second prize, $7.50 in cash for each member of the team, won 
by the Gulf States Steel Co. team from Altoona; third prize, 
$5 in cash for each member of the team, won ‘by the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. teams from Maben and Cardiff. 
Rather than have the prizes divided between these two teams 
on account of the tied score, the officials of the latter company 
contributed an extra $25, so that each member of the two 
teams received $5 in cash. The highest score in this event 
was 978, the second highest 97%, and the third was 9638. 

2. Ladies’ Team—First prize, silver loving cup, won for 
second time by a volunteer team from Wylam, Ala.; second 


WINNERS OF LAST YEAR’S LOVING CUP 


untiringly for the success of the meet, and it seemed fitting 
that he be given opportunity to get a little glory out of the 
proceedings. Had it been known in advance that so large a 
proportion of the audience were to be ladies, it is more than 
possible that Mr. Davidson would have had competition for 
the assignment. 

The rules governing the contest and the penalties imposed 
were the same as used at last year’s meet; they have also been — 
used at most of the meetings held throughout the United States 
during the past year. Judging by the results obtained at the 
two Alabama meetings, they are entirely satisfactory. 





LINE UP OF THE TEAMS FROM THE MANY MINES 


prize, $7.50 in cash to each member of the team, 
ladies from Palos, Ala. 

3. Colored Men’s Team—First prize, silver loving cup, won 
by the Alabama Fuel and Jron Co. team from Acmar, Ala.; 
Second prize, $7.50 in cash for each member of the team, won 
by the Republic Iron and Steel Co. team from Sayreton, Ala.; 
third prize, $5 in cash for each team member, won by the 
team of the Republic Iron and Steel Co. from Republic, Ala. 
The highest score in this event was 972, the second highest 
was 972, and the third highest, 968. 

The prizes were awarded by James L. Davidson, president 
of the Alabama Safety Association. Mr. Davidson had worked 


won by 


OF THE SLOSS-SHEFFIELD STEEL AND IRON CO. 
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As was the case at last year’s meet, the doctors received 
some criticism, and such criticism will probably always be 
merited until the medical profession takes more interest in 
first-aid work. The fact that only half the number of the 
judges appointed actually reported for duty is evidence that 
the profession as a whole has not become enthused over the 
movement 

Entertainment during the intermissions was furnished by 
three bands; the bandsmen, all of them miners by the way, 
seemed glad of the opportunity to display their talents; at any 
rate, unlike the judges, they were on hand early and remained 
late, and they kept everlastingly at it. : 





LADIES FROM WYLAM DID THE BEST WORK 


PALOS LADIES TOOK SECOND PRIZE 
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Siphon Line im a Mime 


Letter No. 1—I read with much interest the inquiry 
of John Bednar, Coal Age, May 13, p. 858, and will not 
attempt to give any figures on the possible flow of water 
in his siphon, since this matter has been fully answered 
in the reply made to that inquiry on the same page. How- 
ever, since Mr. Bednar writes as though his siphon was 
not yet in operation, I thought a few practical hints on 
the installation of the pipe line would be useful. The sug- 
gestions I offer are the result of my own practical expe- 
rience in the operation of siphons in the mine. They 
are as follows: 

There should be a good foot valve at the upper end of 
the pipe so as to prevent the water from running out of 
that leg of the siphon when the pipe is being filled. There 
should also be a good gate valve at the lower end of the 
pipe to shut off or regulate the flow of water in the pipe 
line according to need, and there should be a tee in the 
highest point of the pipe, for filling the line with water 
when starting the siphon. I have found it convenient 
to couple a cistern pump to this tee for the purpose of 
exhausting the air that collects from time to time in the 
pipe at this point. It is necessary, however, to keep 
a barrel of water here to prime the pump, as it will not 
exhaust the air unless the plunger and valves are sub- 
merged in water. 

It is very important in laying the pipe line to make 
all the joints air-tight, using white lead or oil and graph- 
ite on the threads for this purpose. The pipe line should 
be laid to as uniform a grade as possible so as to avoid 
the accumulation of air at the high spots in the line. 
I have also found it of great advantage to have an ell 
turned upward at the lower end of the pipe. This forms 
a trap that prevents air from getting into the pipe at this 
end, and the water flows more evenly over the top of the 
ell. I hope these suggestions will be of some value. 

Smithton, Penn. SaaS. 


Mine-Car Wheels 


Letter No. 1—Permit me to comment briefly on the 
short article by ©. W. Crawford, entitled “Mine-Car 
Wheels,” which appeared in Coal Age, May 20, p. 872. 

Our company has been manufacturing mine-car wheels 
for the last forty years, and we are in the same position as 
the railroad companies with respect to flanges. Mr. Craw- 
ford is surely aware of the fact that most modern mines 
are now equipped with the same style of frogs and switches 
that are used in railroad work, and that these frogs and 
switches have a certain amount of opening to give the 
necessary clearance to the guard rails. The railroads are 
practically limited to a flange of 1% in. wide and 114 in. 
high, while mine-car-wheel manufacturers are limited to 
about 11% in. thickness of flange and 1% in. in height. We 
make some few flanges 114 in. high. One can readily see 
that the clearance depends mainly on the wheels them- 
selves, and if a higher flange was used, there would proba- 
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bly result more derailment at frogs and switches on that 
account. ; 

Another objection is that the higher flanges would be 
more liable to chip or break unless they were made consid- 
erably thicker at the base and given the same taper 
as they now have to the top. The contour of the inside of 
a flange where it bears against the rail is very important 
and has been worked out very carefully by railroad com- 
panies. We form our flanges to the standard railroad type, 
only reducing the dimensions in equal proportion. 

It is not my wish to start a controversy over this propo- 
sition, but it would be interesting to know what position 
Mr. Crawford holds. The unevenness of the track that he 
mentions is no argument for the changing of the flanges. 
Mine tracks should be properly laid and not only would 
accidents from derailments be prevented, but the cars and 
the general equipment would be much benefited and the 
whole efficiency of the mine increased. A number of 
people seem to forget that the track and cars are as vital 
a part of the mine equipment as any other item. ‘This 
argument could well be continued, but I would like to hear 
from others. N. D. HocKENSsMITH, 

Vice-Pres. and Gen. Megr., 
Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Co. 
Penn Station, Penn. 
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The kfficiemt Fireboss 


Letter No. 14—In the numerous letters that have ap- 
peared in Coal Age on the subject of what constitutes 
an efficient fireboss, I notice that more than two-thirds of 
the writers refer to the class of work performed by the 
fireboss as being different from that of other mine workers, 
in respect to its danger and disagreeable features. In my 
opinion these references have nothing to do with the sub- 
ject under discussion, since the same class of work falls 
to every fireboss, whether he is efficient or inefficient. In- 
deed, there are a great many disagreeable tasks connected 
with the daily routine of all coal-mining work, from the 
trapper at his door to the superintendent or general man- 
ager in his office. 

Having gone through the mill myself, I speak from ex- 
perience. It was my lot to serve as fireboss for more than 
five years on heavy pitching seams, where it was necessary 
to climb the manway while holding my safety lamp in my 
teeth or strapped about my neck so as to leave both hands 
free for climbing the pitch. Men who have had like 
experience will agree with me that firebossing in heavy 
pitching seams is far more dangerous in every respect and 
more laborious than performing the same work in flat or 
moderately pitching seams. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFICIENT FIREBOSS 


Returning now to the point under discussion—the effi- 
ciency of the fireboss—I would say that the particular 
characteristics that constitute efficiency in that office are 
the following: First and most important is the experience 
a fireboss should possess as a miner. He can gain this 
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experience only by learning how to mine coal successfully 
under all conditions at the working face. Second, an effi- 
cient fireboss must have a thorough knowledge of the prop- 
erties and behavior of the several mine gases and under- 
stand their action on the flame of the safety lamp and 
their effect on the human system. Physically, the efficient 
fireboss must have a robust constitution; he must be tem- 
perate in his habits so that he can always be depended 
upon in an emergency, which is liable to arise at any 
moment in coal-mining practice. He must be energetic, 
courageous, painstaking and conscientious in all of his 
work. 

An efficient fireboss must be a student of mining condi- 
tions, both theoretical and practical; he must be thor- 
oughly familar with the mining laws and know the du- 
ties they impose on him in his official capacity. He must 
adhere strictly to the carrying out of those laws and seeing 
that the rules and regulations relating to safety in the 
mine are complied with by every man in his section. 
He must not fail to admonish men of unsafe or danger- 
ous practices in mining work and warn them against any 
violation of mine laws and regulations. When making 
his rounds in the mine, he must be quick to observe both 
the condition of all working places he visits and the 
habits of the men in his charge and be able to give them 
any needed instructions in respect to their own safety and 
that of their fellow workmen. J. W. POWELL. 

Madrid, N. M. 





Letter No. 15—Speaking from an experience of several 
years as fireboss in a very gaseous mine, which has given 
me a close acquaintance with the duties and work and a 
knowledge of the responsibilities of that position, I can 
say that the distinctive qualifications of an efficient fire- 
boss, as has already been stated, are experience, honesty, 
soberness, resourcefulness and industry. I would place par- 
ticular emphasis on the last item named, since no lazy or 
indifferent miner can ever hope to make a competent and 
reliable fireboss. 

While the duties and responsibilities of the fireboss 
are different, in many respects, from those of the mine 
foreman, they are not as numerous and diversified. The 
mining laws make the foreman responsible for the venti- 
lation of the mine, which duty compels him to have a more 
intimate and practical knowledge of ventilation than is 
required of the fireboss; but the latter must have a thor- 
ough understanding of the principles of ventilation and 
a full knowledge of the nature and behavior of the gases 
found in mines and their effect on the human system. He 
must understand the safest method of handling the differ- 
ent mine gases so as to remove them from the mine with 
safety. He must understand the construction, use and 
handling of the safety lamp under all conditions. 


“Oxtp Frresoss” AGAIN CRITICIZED 


I am inclined to agree with Edward H. Coxe in his 
criticism of “Old Fireboss,” and his conclusion, Coal Age, 
May 20, p. 895, that the fireboss in the performance of 
his duties does not take “any more chance than most 
other mine workers.” I agree with him that it would be 
a very careless fireboss—in fact, one wholly incompetent 
to fill such a place—who would make an inspection of a 
gaseous mine with a lighted lamp on his head. The 
efficient fireboss having only a safety lamp, and knowing 
how to use it, would experience little danger of walking 
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into a body of gas as suggested by “Old Fireboss.” When 
traveling a heading, there would be no excuse for such an 
act, as he must be constantly on the lookout for such a 
possibility. Assuming that the mine is subject to sudden 
outbursts of gas, the fireboss is in no greater danger than 
other men employed in the mine. 

Referring to the statement of “Old Fireboss” that there 
are a “large number of so-called firebosses who hold cer- 
tificates and stand ready to take any place that may be 
vacated,” I believe that there are not any more certificated 
so-called firebosses ready to take vacated places at a low 
figure than there are certificated miners ready to jump 
into a mine foreman’s place at any price offered. In re- 
gard to the pay of firebosses, I do not claim to be posted 
in this respect at the present time; but during the time 
I served as fireboss, I received the same salary as the 
foreman and worked shorter hours than that official. 


ForREMAN ALONE RESPONSIBLE FOR Day’s RuN 


Referring to the suggestion made in Letter No. 4, May 
20, p. 893, in regard to the fireboss receiving no credit or 
bonus for a good day’s run of the mine, it must be remem- 
bered that the fireboss fills a different position and is not. 
burdened with the same responsibilities as the mine fore- 
man. ‘Truly, the fireboss, head trackman, timberman, or 
driver boss should receive compliments due them in their 
several capacities. But, if one of these should be com- 
plimented and rewarded for a good day’s mine run, why 
should they not all be mentioned alike, since they all 
contribute their share in the work. It must be recognized 
that while the fireboss is a very essential man in a mine 
in his particular office, and likewise trackmen, timbermen 
and drivers in their several capacities, the foreman is the 
wheel that turns the entire machinery of the mine and 
he is the man that is held responsible for the day’s run 
of the mine. 

In closing, I want to say that, while the work of a fire- 
boss in a gaseous mine is difficult, incurs many risks and 
imposes heavy responsibilities, to me it was always fasci- 
nating. One of the interesting features of the work is 
the opportunities it affords of listening with much amuse- 
ment to many old-time miners who profess a greater 
knowledge of mine gases, gained from their experience ~ 
and magnified by a vivid imagination, whereby the entire 
question of mine gases is invested with romance and fic- 
tion. When I first listened to these wonderful tales, I 
felt that in some occult way these old miners had gained 
a knowledge of mine gases that was far beyond the reach 
of young men at the present day. JoHN Rose, — 

Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 


eS 
Success im First-Aid Work 


Letter No. 5—I have been deeply interested in the let- 
ters recently published in Coal Age, having reference to 
the future success of first-aid work. 

Some of the writers having expressed the opinion that 
first-aid contests should be judged by American Red Cross 
or Bureau of Mines representatives, permit me to draw 
attention to the fact that this method of judging the work 
of contestants as well as that of selecting unbiased first- 
aid men to act as judges has been tried in a number of 
instances but always with the same result. First-aid con- 
tests as at present conducted invariably leave a train of 
dissatisfaction, ill feeling and suspicion in their wake, 
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which unhappy result proves to the unprejudiced mind 
that first-aid work is not properly a subject for competi- 
tive drills. 

It is generally known and admitted by first-aid men 
and instructors that the chief object sought in holding 
first-aid contests was to gain a desirable publicity for the 
movement, which has now been so: widely advertised, how- 
ever, that everyone connected with mining knows its pur- 
pose and what can be accomplished through this means. 
On the other hand, the disadvantages attending the hold- 
ing of first-aid contests are so numerous and far-reaching 
as to overshadow the advantages to be derived by such 
contests. The only practical way of determining the su- 
periority of one first-aid man or team over another is by 
comparing the actual work done. 

It has long been held by a number of first-aid men that 
it should be possible to devise some system whereby the 
workers who devote both time and energy so willingly to 
the good of the cause shall receive credit for the work done 
and whereby better educational and social advantages 
would be afforded them in this great movement. It is 
quite evident that such a system must be founded on a 
just and equitable basis and the details worked out along 
efficiency lines in order to achieve success and avoid the 
affair becoming a dead issue. The opinions of a great 
many men of experience in this line of work must be 
brought together and carefully considered before an effi- 
cient system can be devised that will adequately provide 
for a work that has become nation-wide in its scope. Per- 
mit me, therefore, to make the following suggestion in 
regard to an organization, or rather reorganization of our 
work. It is as follows: 


NEED OF REORGANIZATION IN First-Artp WorkK BY 
Forming A NATIONAL SOCIETY 


Let the mining branch of the National Safety Council, 
together with the Federal Bureau of Mines, call a meet- 
ing of all persons interested in first-aid work in mines, 
for the purpose of considering the advisability of organ- 
izing a National First-Aid Society, as a section of the 
mining branch of the National Safety Council. If 
thought best, a committee could then be appointed to de- 
vise and draft a constitution and bylaws for presentation 
and adoption by the society thus formed. 

The object would be to bring first aid, accident and dis- 
ease prevention and social betterment in the mining dis- 
tricts of the United States under one head. I would 
suggest that a system might well be adopted whereby first- 
aid societies of different mines and mining towns and 
camps can be chartered to act as locals of the national 
society. A standard method of teaching first-aid work 
could be adopted and a system devised whereby each first- 
aid man would receive credit for the work he performs. 
Such a system would enable the national society to keep 
in touch with and properly direct the work done by each 
local society. 

IT make this suggestion in the belief that the time has 
fully arrived when first-aid work must be either organized 
and readjusted or its possible growth and accomplishments 
will become dwarfed. I sincerely hope that the subject 
will be discussed thoroughly by all readers of Coal Age 
who are interested in the great first-aid movement. 

JoHN L. BOARDMAN, 
In Charge of Mine Rescue and First Aid, 
Butte, Mont. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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ie ficiency vs. Fimancial Success 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the article “Efficiency vs. 
Making Money,” Coal Age, Feb. 26, p. 366, it would ap- 
pear that while the writer disclaims favoring in any way 
the running of mines on a “loose-jointed, haphazard 
basis,” he is inclined to attribute many of the failures in 
mining to present-day efficiency and improved methods of 
operation. 

While I frankly admit that, in this day of doing 
great things and looking for great results to follow and 
in our haste to adopt new appliances and new methods 
in the operation of coal mines, there is grave danger of 
swinging to the other extreme in respect of mining 
equipment and methods when the results obtained are 
not proportionate to the outlay, but considering efficiency 
in its true sense and meaning as applied to the opera- 
tion of a mine, [ cannot agree altogether with the writer’s 
view. 


MininG Conpitions LARGELY DETERMINE SUCCESS 


As I understand it, “efficiency” means the best way 
of doing things. It is nothing more than the use of 
good common-sense in the operation of a coal mine, tak- 
ing into consideration the nature of the seam worked 
and the surrounding conditions. In other words, it 
studies the best methods to employ in operating a mine 
under certain conditions. As natural conditions have to 
be reckoned with, and as these differ widely in mines, 
they must always determine the best plan of operation 
relative to the cost sheet and the comfort, health and 
safety of employees. The methods used in operating 
mines forty years ago may have proved successful and 
remunerative under conditions that existed at that time, 
but in this day of close competition and overproduction 
the same methods applied under similar mining condi- 
tions would result in failure. 

While some mines today are operated at a profit, others 
are worked at a loss. In some instances this could not 
be avoided with the most efficient management and the 
best possible equipment, because of the physical condi- 
tions encountered. For example, assume a 5-ft. seam of 
coal, clean and regular in formation, with a good roof 
and the drainage such that little if any water need be 
handled. Suppose that, owing to its quality, the coal 
brings the highest market price, is always in demand 
and the railroad facilities are good and can be depended 
on to furnish cars at all times. Also, the natural sur- 
roundings are all that can be desired for an ideal mining 
camp and the educational, moral and social standards 
maintained are excellent, so that there is always an 
abundance of the best class of miners on hand. We will 
say, further, that this mine has an efficient management 
and the best equipment and that modern methods of 
mining are employed. The plant, of course, makes money 
and we are too often ready to conclude that the manager 
is a “money maker” without considering the nature of 
the mine. 

Now, let the same “efficient” management, with the 
same modern equipment, try to get like resulis from 
another seam of coal, say only 314 ft. in thickness, ir- 
regular in formation and so wet that many pumps are 
required to keep the water down. Let the coal be dirty 
and of an inferior quality so that it does not sell well 
in the market. Suppose, also, the roof is bad and trouble- 
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some so that a considerable percentage of the coal is 
lost; the railroad facilities poor and uncertain; the camp 
isolated and without educational advantages and the 
moral and social surroundings bad so that there is al- 
ways a scarcity of good men to operate the mine. Then, 
compare the cost sheet and profits earned in this case 
with those of the former mine, and the conclusion is 
inevitable that mine failures are not always to be at- 
tributed to inefficient management or success in mining 
to the efficiency of the management, as these results are 
largely due to natural conditions and insurmountable 
disadvantages. 

My experience and observation have been that in most 
cases a “makeshift”? in a coal mine generally proves ex- 
pensive in the end. I believe in the old saying, “A thing 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” In 
my opinion makeshifts in the operation of coal mines 
are responsible for many disasters. Improvements in 
the operation of coal mines, made for the comfort and 
safety of the men employed, as well as for the purpose 
of increasing the output of coal and lowering the cost of 
production, are good investments. It occurs to me that 
we have a splendid illustration of this fact in the per- 
sistent and successful efforts of the United States Coal 
and Coke Co. to reduce and prevent accidents in their 
mines, as shown in the article entitled “Interesting Fatal- 
ity Figures,” Coal Age, Feb. 26, p. 380. 


Fatnure Forttows NEGLECT oF FuTURE DEVELOPMENT 


In the operation of a coal mine it is all right for the 
manager to keep one eye on the cost sheet; but the other 
eye should be kept on the development and maintaining 
of the mine in a normally producing condition. I have 
known more than one instance where the manager’s whole 
attention was directed, for a time, to obtain an increased 
output of coal at a lower cost. In doing this, the de- 
velopment of the mine was neglected to such an extent 
that when the successor took charge (and there is sure 
to be a successor to such a manager in the day of reck- 
oning) it required a large expenditure of money to 
regain normal producing conditions. It is not, there- 
fore, always the man who can produce for a time the 
ereatest output of coal af the lowest cost who in the end 
will prove the safest and most profitable manager. 

It is all right for coal operators to make money, as 
otherwise it will only be a question of time when they 
will be forced to suspend operations. But the operator 
whose chief aim is to make what money he can out of 
his mine today, and who manifests no thought or makes 
no provision for the comfort and safety of his em- 
ployees, is not an ideal operator and in the end is not 
always a money maker. Surely the miner from whose 
labor the operator derives his profits deserves better social 
surroundings and better houses than the hovels in which 
many of them must often live. It is not expected that 
operators will build palatial residences for their men, 
but a wise management knows well that better homes 
and more pleasant surroundings have a strong tendency 
to make better men and invite the spirit of codperation. 
On the other hand, a neglected mining camp is no econ- 
omy and no indication that the operating company is 
making money, but is sure to breed discontent and care- 
lessness among the employees whose lot it is to live there. 
In my opinion, the truly successful manager is the man 
who keeps up the moral and social standards of the 
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camp where his men must dwell and gives this equal 
thought and attention with the keeping down of the 
cost sheet. JOHN Rose. 
_ Dayton, Tenn. 
& 
Detecting Gas by Smell 

Letter No. 7—Referring to the inquiry in regard to 
detecting marsh gas by smell, Coal Age, May 6, p. 815, 
I have many times had the same experience as there de- 
scribed in the mines of Illinois and Indiana. Since 
then I have studied the question a good deal, knowing 
that all chemists teach that methane or marsh gas has no 
smell. Many a time, however, I have known there was 
gas in my place before trying to find it with my safety 
lamp. For this reason I have always had the opinion 
that it was possible to smell the gas, although theory 
teaches differently. 

A few years ago, before the certificate law was passed in 
Illinois, it happened that a new man started to work a 
place adjoining that of an old Welsh miner, who had the 
habit of looking at the new man’s place when he first came 
in in the morning. The new man was careful to observe 
that his place was not marked out by the fireboss, before 
he would go to work, but he depended much on the old 
Welshman to tell him if the place was safe. 

One morning when passing up the entry on my way 
to run out some gas that was found at the face, I met 
the new man, who asked where he could find the boss, as. 
the Welshman had told him there was gas in his place, 
though it was not marked out. Believing that the Welsh- 
man was playing a practical joke on the new man, I 
told him he would find the boss on the bottom and thought 
no more of it, until I was called on the phone and ordered 
to report, myself, at the bottom at once. 

On reaching the bottom, I was censured severely for 
treating the man’s complaint so lightly and told to go at 
once with the man and examine his place carefully. The 
result was that I was surprised to find a considerable 
amount of gas there, which the Welshman had detected by 
smell. Since that time I have applied the same test my- 
self in numerous instances. In some cases my head 
would become heavy after working for a few minutes only 
in places containing much gas. I cannot describe the 
smell, but am unable to rid myself of the idea that this. 
gas has an odor whereby it can be detected without the: 
use of a lamp. 

I was much interested in reading Letter No. 2, May 27,. 
p- 938, which gives a very interesting account of the con-. 
dition of mines in France, in respect to gas, and I may say 
the same conditions are found in many mines in this. 
country, although there is not generally so much gas pres-- 
ent. I have frequently heard old firebosses claim that. 
they knew gas was present in a place before making a. 
test with a lamp. I have heard them describe the gas as. 
having a “suffocating effect,” but cannot say that I have. 
experienced the same feeling, although I have become. 
quite dizzy at times when obliged to work in the gas. 

It is claimed by some that they can smell the gas. 
better in wet places than in dry ones, while others claim 
the direct reverse of this and say that it can be smelt. 
quicker where the places are dry and dusty. As I have 
never given this point an actual test, I cannot say whether 
gas would be smelt sooner in a dry or in a wet place. The: 
discussion is an interesting one. 


Cleaton, Ky. OsrEL BuLLock. 
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Relation of Wheelbase to 
Radius of Curve 


Will you kindly answer the question, What should be 
the relation of the wheelbase of a car to the radius of the 
curve in a mine track, in order to reduce to a minimum 
the tendency of the car wheels to climb the rails, causing 
the car to jump the track? For instance, assuming a 
mine car has a wheelbase of 28 in., what is the minimum 
radius of track curve that can be used with safety? Also 
kindly state what is a suitable radius to employ for a 
track curve in a mine, keeping in mind the extra expense 
of driving a long curve. Can you refer me to data relat- 
ing to various wheelbases employed on track curves of 
different radii? E. R. Dunsrorp. 

St. Anns, N. S., Can. 





Assuming this inquiry refers to a rigid four-wheeled 
truck such as is commonly used on mine cars and illus- 
trated in the accompanying diagram, it may be stated 
that when such a truck 
strikes a curve in the 
track, the flange of the 
forward outside wheel A 
grinds along the gage 
line of the outer rail, by 
reason of which the truck 
ABCD is_ continually 
shifted to a more or less 
radial position on the 
curve. It has been found 
by many experiments 
with small models that 
the rear axle of the truck, 
marked CD in the figure, 
assumes a radial position 
provided the gage of the 
track is widened suffi- 
ciently to permit it to do 
so. But if the gage is 
not widened sufficiently, 
the curvature of the 
track forces the rear axle 
out of the radial position, 
causing the rear inner 
wheel C to chafe that rail. 
The natural or ideal position of the truck on the curve 
is shown at ABCD in the figure. 

It is readily seen that any effort of the forward outer 
wheel A to force the rear axle CD from its radial position, 
by reason of the track gage not being sufficiently widened, 
increases the tendency of the wheel A to climb the rail. 
The ideal conditior is realized when the track gage is 
so widened that the rear axle CD of the truck coincides 
with the radius of the curve when the flange of the wheel 
A is in contact with the gage line of the outer rail. 

In the lower part of the accompanying figure is shown 
a car wheel having a diameter d and resting on a section 








DIAGRAM SHOWING TRUCK 
ON CURVE 


of rail, the flange of the wheel having a width 0, as indi- 
cated in the figure. It is necessary to explain here that 
in the plan given only that portion of each wheel is 
shown that extends below the tread of the rail, corre- 
sponding to the length of the chord / in the lower 
diagram. 

When estimating the necessary increase in gage of 
track for sharp curves, in order to realize the ideal con- 
dition to which we have referred, it is necessary to calcu- 
late the half-length of the chord / by the formula 


4] = Vo(d + 0) 

The flanges of mine-car wheels are usually 114 in. deep, 
making the value of the half-chord for an 18-in. wheel 
1] = ¥ 14(18 + 11) = 4.6 in. 

For sharp curves this half chord must be added to the 
wheelbase 6 and their sum divided by the radius of the 
curve, all being expressed in inches, which gives the sine 
of the angle BOC included between the radii drawn to 
the centers of the two respective axes of the truck. Then 
multiply the versed sine of this angle (1 — cos) by the 
radius of the curve expressed in inches, and the product 
will be the amount x that it is necessary to increase the 
track gage in order to realize the ideal condition. 

For example, assuming 18-in. wheels and a 28-in. 
wheelbase, the radius of the curve being, say 50 ft., we 
find the sine of the angle included between the two radii 


se Piro ig gee cht) 
fin BOC = + = 0.05433 
Sin BOC 50 12 5433 
The corresponding cosine of this angle is 0.99852 and 
its versed sine 1 — 0.99852 = 0.00148. Multiplying 


this by the radius of the curve expressed in inches gives 
for the distance z that the gage must be increased, 
x = 50 X 12 X 0.00148 = 0.888, say 7% in. 

Care must always be taken that the tread of the car 
wheels is sufficiently wide to span the rails when the gage 
is increased this amount. 

The driving of a long curve, though expensive, will 
often save much trouble and decrease the cost of operation 
to an extent that will far outweigh the first cost. In 
general it may be stated that the minimum radius of 
curve increases with the track gage and speed of hauling. 
Where it is possible to adopt a 50-ft. radius when hauling 
at a speed of, say 6 mi. per hr., with a 214- or 3-ft. gage, 
in mule or light-motor haulage, a minimum radius of 60 
or even 75 ft. should be adopted for hauling at a speed of 
8 or 10 mi. per hr. over a 314- or 4-ft. gage. In special 
cases, particularly with mule haulage and a narrow gage, 
the minimum radius may be reduced to 40 ft. without 
incurring serious trouble. When employing either rope 
laulage or large locomotives capable of hauling long trips 
and necessitating heavy iron, it is not advisable to adopt 
a radius less than 100 ft., except for short distances. 

An excellent article on “Underground Mine Roads” 
will be found in Coal Age, June 3, p. 959, and June 10, 
p. 1000, writen by J. McCrystle, a mining engineer of 
experience in that class of work. 
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Pennsylvania Amthracite Mine 
Foremen’s Kxamination, 
Shamokin, June6,7,1916 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—-What are the conditions that should be taken 
into consideration in determining the width of breast 
and pillars? Should they be of equal width under all 
circumstances ? 

Ans.—The width of breast is determined chiefly by 
the character of the roof, floor and coal, thickness and 
inclination of the seam, and the depth of cover, together 
with the length of time the breast must remain open 
before the work of drawing back the pillars is com- 
menced. The width of pillars is determined with respect 
to the width of opening, nature of the roof, floor and 
coal, depth of cover and the length of time the pillars 
must stand before being drawn. 

The width of opening and width of pillar are not 
necessarily equal. Under a frail roof the rooms must 
often be driven narrow, with wide pillars between them. 
The same is also true when the bottom is soft and liable 
to heave. On the other hand, with hard roof and floor 
and a moderate roof pressure it is often possible to drive 
wide rooms with comparatively narrow pillars, especially 
if the coal is hard. 

Ques.—lIf the map shows a distance of 200 ft. between 
the gangway and the landline parallel to the gangway, 
how far can a breast be driven without crossing the 
line, where the pitch is 48 deg. ? 

Ans.—The distance shown on the map is the hori- 
zontal distance from the gangway to the landline. The 
corresponding distance measured on the pitch of the 
seam is 200 — cos 48 deg. = 200 — 0.669 = say 
299 ft., which is the length of room that can be driven 
in this case, as measured on the pitch of the seam, 

Ques.—W hat is natural ventilation, and is such method 
of ventilation reliable for mining purposes? State why. 

Ans.—Natural ventilation is that produced by natural 
causes, such as the natural heat of the mine causing 
an air column in a shaft or slope or in dip or rise 
workings. Natural ventilation is often produced by the 
pressure of surface winds on one of the openings of the 
mine and, in exceptional cases, by a natural fall of water 
carrying the air downward into the mine when natural 
drainage of the water is afforded. 

Natural ventilation is unreliable, because of the change 
constantly taking place in atmospheric conditions on 
which this form of ventilation depends. The temperature 
of the outside atmosphere may be above or below that in 
the mine, and owing to this fact, the natural ventilation 
in a mine in winter may be the reverse of that in summer. 
Again, the temperature of the outside air may be the 
same as that of the mine, when the natural ventilation 
from this cause will fail. : 

Ques.—Suppose a mine has two openings, one 60 ft. 
higher in elevation at the surface than the other. The 
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temperature of the outside air being 85 deg. and that 
of the mine air 50 deg., will there be a current of air 
passing, and if so, what will be its direction in the mine? 

Ans.—In actual practice much will depend on the 
depth of the two shafts, since the outside air is rapidly 
cooled on entering a deep shaft, while the temperature 
of a comparatively shallow downcast may be nearly that 
of the outside air. In answer to the question, however, 
it may be assumed that the difference in elevation at 
the surface, in this case, presents an air column of 60 ft., 


having a temperature of 85 deg. outside of the mine, 


which partly balances 60 ft. of the air in the upper part 
of the deeper shaft, where the temperature is 50 deg. 
The cooler air in this shaft being heavier than the out- 
side air, volume for volume, then makes the deep shaft 
the downcast, while the other shaft becomes the upcast. 

Ques.—When a fan is exhausting the air from a mine, 
how does it produce ventilation? State also how a 
forcing fan produces ventilation. 

Ans.—The action of a centrifugal fan is such as to 
create a difference of pressure between its intake and 
discharge openings, whereby air is drawn in at the center 
of the fan and discharged at its circumference. When 
such a fan is exhausting air from a mine, the arrange- 
ment is such that the intake opening at the center of 
the fan is placed in connection with the mine, so that 
the mine air is drawn into the fan and discharged at 
its circumference through the fat chimney into the 
atmosphere. In this case, owing to the action of the fan, 
the mine pressure is below that of the atmosphere, and 
the atmospheric pressure acting on the downcast shaft 
forces the air through the mine and into the fan, from 
which it is discharged as just explained. 

When a fan is forcing air into the mine, the arrange- 
ment is such that its intake openings are exposed to 
the outside atmosphere, while the discharge from the 
circumference of the fan is conducted by the fan drift 
directly into the mine. In this case, owing to the action 
of the fan, the mine pressure is above that of the 
atmosphere and forces the air through the mine to the 
discharge opening or upcast. ; 

Ques.—What material in your judgment should be kept 
on hand at fiery or gaseous mines to meet emergencies 
likely to arise from explosions of firedamp? 

Ans.—A complete first-aid equipment should be kept: 
constantly on hand ready for use when needed in such 
a mine. This includes the usual splints and bandages, 
besides the more common emergency medicines, such as 
glycerin, vaseline, bicarbonate of soda, ammonia, camphor, 
witch hazel and arnica. Besides, there should be kept 
on hand blankets and stretchers and a full rescue equip- 
ment, including breathing apparatus, safety lamps, pul- 
motors, oxygen tanks, etc. The equipment should also 
include an ambulance. There should, moreover, be 
provided suitable apparatus and equipment for the ex- 
tinguishing of fires that are liable to follow an explosion 
of firedamp in a mine. 
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Washington, D. C. 


A voluminous decision revising the freight rates on coal 
and coke from Virginia points has been rendered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The case included a decision 
of the complaint of the Stonega Coke and Coal Co. against the 
Louisville & Nashville and other railroads. The Commission 
declared that commercial competition was considered a con- 
trolling factor in the adjustment of these rates. In sub- 
stance the decision of the Commission was summarized as 
follows: 


1. Reasonable divisions to the Interstate R.R. out of the 
through rates involved are fixed at 15c. per ton on coal and 
18c. per ton on coke. 


2. Where the traffic involved is only a portion of the traffic 
moving over the originating division, and only a small por- 
tion of the coal and coke traffic moving over the line, which, 
in turn, is only a small proportion of the entire coal and 
coke tonnage moving over the entire system, a claim that the 
rates on the traffic involved are confiscatory is not established 
until it be shown that the rates on the other traffic moving 
over the originating line are reasonably remunerative and 
that the revenue derived from the other coal and coke traffic 
moving over the line is adequate. 


8. Reasonable rates on coal from St. Charles and Ap- 
palachia are found to be such as do not exceed the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from Middlesboro-Jellico to the 
same destinations by more than 15c. per net ton. Reasonable 
coke rates for the future will be such as do not exceed $2.50 
per ton to Chicago with proportionately scaled rates to other 
destinations involved. 

4. St. Charles is included in the Appalachia group and a 
differential from this group of 15c. per ton over Middlesboro- 
Jellico rates on coal is fixed. 

5. The Appalachia group rate is to be applied from oper- 
ations on-the Interstate R.R. 

A decision has been entered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission condemning the proposed increased rates on bi- 
tuminous coal in carloads from mines of the Southern Ry. in 
Illinois and Indiana to stations on the Chicago & Alton 
R.R. in Missouri. Generally speaking, the present rates from 
the Southern’s Belleville district mines range from $1.30 per 
net ton to $1.90 per net ton. It was proposed to increase 
these to $1.60 and $2.15 per net ton. The Commission held 
that the proposed increases have not been justified and di- 
rected the roads to cancel them. 

The Commission has also issued a decision condemning the 
proposed increased rates on coal in carloads from Raton, 
and other points in New Mexico, to stations on the Trinity 
& Brazos Valley Ry. from Cleburne, to Limestone, Texas, 
inclusive. The Atchison proposed to cancel the joint com- 
modity rates and render applicable the rates in effect to and 
from Fort Worth, which would be from 10c. to 75c. per net 
ton higher than the present joint rates. Such an advance the 
Commission held has not been justified and the roads were 
directed to cancel the proposed new schedule of rates. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The miners of Pennsylvania through the system inaugu- 
rated by the United Mine Workers of America, both in the 
anthracite and bituminous regions, are claimed to be getting 
the best results of any class of labor coming under the terms 
of the workmen’s compensation law. 

When a miner is injured, his mine committee immediately 
notifies the district officers, who send a board member to in- 
vestigate the case, to watch its settlement and to see that the 
miner or his family gets full compensation to which he is 
entitled. If the coal company does not enter into a contract 
or settlement with the injured man or his family for any 
reason, the representative of the union finds out why. If 
there is cause for complaint the legal department of the or- 
ganization is notified, and he files a claim petition. 

When a referee is appointed, the testimony collected 
through the mine workers’ organization is presented to sup- 
port the claim of the injured man, and the thoroughness with 
which this has been looked after is attested by the fact that 
not a single case has been lost in the anthracite region. 


While most of the compensation has been collected with- 
out difficulty, considerable trouble has been experienced in a 
number of cases. 

A peculiar case was recently decided in the anthracite re- 
gion, when the board sustained the referee after an appeal 
by the coal company. A young man, who left home when he 
was very small, returned a little over a year ago and since 
that time lived with his father, contributing to his support. 
The coal company contended that the father was not a de- 
pendent. It was shown before the referee, however, that the 
young man was engaged to be married and that he had told 
his intended wife that he could not be married unless his 
father could live with him, as he needed a home. The board 
decided that the father was a dependent. 


Does the Agreement Supercede the Law 


Whether the new agreement made by the officers of the 
mine workers union and the anthracite coal companies as to 
hours of labor and working conditions can supercede or 
cancel the existing mine laws was the question recently raised 
before the Court of Luzerne County, in connection with the 
hearing of charges against Lewis J. Davis, district superin- 
tendent of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., who was ar- 
rested on a bench warrant on complaint of the State Mine In- 
spector of the district, D. T. Davis. 

The outcome will be of considerable interest to both oper- 
ators and mine workers, as the 8-hr. day agreement, and the 
attempted enforcement of the rule to keep men in the mines 
for the 8-hr. period, has already resulted in dissatisfaction 
and strikes throughout the region. 

Under the anthracite mine laws when a certain number of 
men appear at the foot of a slope on a 15-deg. or more pitch 
and 1,000 ft. or more in length, they must be furnished witha 
car to be conveyed to the top. The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. formerly provided accommodation cars for workmen 
at noon and 3 o’clock. After the 8-hr. agreement was adopted 
the company declined to provide a car before 3:30 p.m., de- 
siring that the workmen remain in the colliery to complete 
the 8 hr. 

As a result of this rule the employees at Nottingham No. 
15 colliery, located in Plymouth, Luzerne County, went on 
strike on May 29, and the colliery was idle for a number of 
days. Complaints were made to Mine Inspector D. T. Davis, 
and upon affidavits sworn to by the miners, he brought the 
matter to the attention of the court, who had a bench warrant 
issued for Superintendent Lewis J. Davis, charging violation 
of the mine laws. 

At the hearing, two contract miners testified that they 
presented themselves at the foot of the slope at 3 o’clock but 
were informed by the foot-tender that he had orders not to 
furnish a car until 3:30. The foot-tender then testified that 
he did not provide a car because he had orders from the driver 
boss. The driver boss said he had orders from the mine fore- 
man T. A. Jones, and the mine foreman said his orders came 
from District Superintendent Davis. 

The attorneys for the coal company offered no evidence but 
rested their case on the 8-hr. agreement made between the 
mine workers and operators and said that under the agree- 
ment the workmen are obliged to remain in the mine until 
3:30 o’clock. 

The attorneys for the state mine inspector, argued that 
the agreement does not supercede the mine laws, that the 
laws are still in force and that it is the duty of the company 
to provide cars for the hoisting of workmen. It is argued 
that the 8-hr. agreement applies only to company men who are 
paid by the day or hour, and not to contract miners. 

This is the first legal test of the new agreement, and the 
result will be awaited with interest. The proceedings are 
brought under a provision of the mine laws whereby the 
judge sits in place of a court and jury, and has the power, 
if satisfied of the guilt of the defendant, to impose a fine of 
$50, and costs for each offense. 


Electricity Is Discussed 
Chief James E. Roderick of the State Department of Mines, 
called a meeting of the bituminous mine inspectors at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on June 14, 15 and 16 to discuss 
the question of the use of electricity in the mines, and also 
the use of permissible explosives. 
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Electricity as a motive power and also as a method of il- 
lumination, as well as for other purposes, is becoming more 
popular every day, and while the fatalities from the use of 
electricity are few, the Department of Mines is giving close 
attention to the installation of electrical equipment wherever 
it has been adopted. 

Deputy Attorney General Horace Davis, on June 14, placed 
the first legal construction on the act of 1915 providing for 
retirement on half pay of aged or infirm states employees. 
The Department of Mines had asked if anthracite inspectors 
are eligible to its benefits. 


The Attorney General’s Department holds that neither an 
anthracite mine inspector nor any State employee who is 
elected or commissioned for a definite term can benefit by 
the act. 

The Federal Trade Commission met for the first time in 
the tri-state coal territory, on June 15, at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Representatives from every coal mine in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and West Virginia, con- 
sisting of mining engineers, operators, or owners, and repre- 
sentatives of the various miners’ associations, gathered at the 
eall of BE. H. Turley, chairman of the commission for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information, which would benefit both 
operators and miners alike. This was the first step on the 
part of the Federal Government to standardize the system of 
operation of coal mines. 

Among the many things considered was the condition of 
the coke trade, if operated in connection with the mines 
owned by the coke makers. Each operator was asked if his 
company was affiliated with or controlled by any railroad, 
public utility, manufacturing or other industrial concern. 
The same information was elicited from the coal operators. 
The detail of the coal market covered a wide range of dis- 
cussion. Each operator was required to furnish full, de- 
tailed information on a blank submitted to him, that the 
Federal authorities might have information first hand. 

To further promote all accepted means and methods of 
safety, and in order to obtain a material reduction in rates 
of compensation insurance, nine operating coke and mining 
companies in the Connellsville coke region have taken con- 
certed action in the establishment and maintenance of a dis- 
trict rescue station. This will be located at a point central 
in the district in which the interested companies constituting 
the group are located. These comprise the Orient Coke Co., 
Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Co., Thompson-Connellsville 
Coke Co., Connellsville Central Coke Co., Struthers Coal and 
Coke Co., Brier Hill Coke Co., Union-Connellsville Coke Co., 
Taylor Coal and Coke Co. and the Fayetee Coke Co. 


The companies in this group produce annually about 3,200,- 
000 tons of coal and about 2,078,000 tons of coke, and will 
jointly bear the expense of erecting, equipping and main- 
taining the station. Including the building, which is to be a 
frame structure, an expenditure of approximately $2,500 will 
be made. The rescue appliances to be installed will consist 
of ten sets of breathing apparatus, one high-pressure oxygen 
pump, five oxygen supply tanks, measuring bags, water 
gages, air meter for testing apparatus, pulmotors, lungmotors 
and other devices necessary to complete the equipment of the 
station. 

Each of the companies in the group will train a crew in 
rescue work. <A certain number of men will be on duty at 
the rescue station at all times to answer any call that may be 
made. These will be members of the several crews and will 
be relieved at stated intervals by others. While on duty at 
the rescue station they will receive regular wages and will 
be carried on the pay rolls of the companies. 


Under the regulations of the State Compensation Bureau 
the establishment of a rescue station, according to the stand- 
ard of and on plans approved by the state bureau, entitles 
the companies operating within a three mile radius, and 
sharing in its maintenance, to a reduction of 18c. per $100 of 
pay roll in the rates for compensation insurance. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—Nineteen appeals were filed on June 15, by 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. the Hudson Coal Co. and the 
Northern Coal and Iron Co. from the new valuations placed 
on the coal properties of the companies by the board of as- 
sessors of Luzerne County for the triennial assessment. It is 
charged that the new valuation is excessive and exorbitant 
and was illegally made. 

The second conference of colliery foremen with General 
Manager F, M. Chase, of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., since the 
signing of the new working agreement, was held at Wilkes- 
Barre recently to discuss application of the terms of the 
agreement to local conditions. 
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Avoca—Following frequent surface subsidences in that 
neighborhood, a cave hole 15 ft. in diameter appeared in 
South St., Avoca, a few days ago, causing a cessation of 
traffic until the damage had been repaired. The surface over- 
lies the workings of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 


Pittston—Fourteen teams recently competed in the pre- 
liminary First Aid contests of the South Pittston district, 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., to select four to represent the district 
in the annual inter-company contest at Valley View Park in 
August. None of the teams fell below 90 per cent. in the aver- 
ages made in the competition. The four high teams were No. 
5 shaft, 974; Hoyt shaft, 9643; No. 14 breaker, 953; No. 7 
shaft, 94. Doctors Smith, of Wyoming; Robinhood, of Forty 
Fort and Marvin, of Luzerne, acted as judges. 

Following the custom of the company to erect flag-poles in 
the colliery yards from which the Stars and Stripes may be 
displayed on holidays, workmen at Schooley shaft of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., in Exeter Borough, conducted a flag 
raising there last week. Benjamin Milton, superintendent of 
Ewen colliery, was the principal speaker. 


Mahanoy City—By an order issued by the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. all fire bosses in the company’s 
collieries are released from duty on Sunday, with no reduc- 
tion in pay. This work will now be attended to by the night 
men, who will receive an increase of $3 per month for the 
extra duties. 

The rainfall during June thus far has been so heavy 
throughout the region, amounting to over 4 in., that both the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. have been compelled to shut down collieries on 
account of the pumps being unable to keep the water in the 
mines at a workable level. 


Shenandoah — The Court of Schuylkill County recently 
granted permission to the trustees of the estate of Stephen 
Girard to sell 53 acres of land on which the town of Girard 
Heights, a suburb of Shenandoah is to be located. Under the 
will of Stephen Girard it was impossible to permanently dis- 
pose of any property, only 5 yr. leases being provided for. 
The order of the court disposes of this handicap. 


Plymouth—A serious explosion occurred in No. 2 slope, 
Nottingham No. 15 colliery Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
on the morning of June 14, when Thomas A. Jones, general 
inside foreman, William Lewis, assistant foreman and Wasil 
Wargel, a miner were seriously burned about the head, should- 
ers and hands. The first-aid crew was on the scene promptly. 
The section where the explosion occurred was materially dam- 
aged and a repair gang was set to work by Lewis J. Davis, 
district inside superintendent, who was in another section of 
the mine at the time. The explosion did not interfere with 
the operation of the colliery. 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is asking for bids 
for driving two tunnels at its No. 5 colliery here in order to 
tap veins of anthracite that will be developed at once. It 
is also planning to run a gangway at Derringer to in- 
tersect the seams. 


Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—The president of district No. 5, United Mine 
Workers of America, on June 20 received an order from John 
P. White, international president, to instruct the 32,000 strik- 
ing miners in the Pittsburgh district to return to work. The 
miners who struck when their officers entered into a wage 
agreement with the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association 
carried their case to the general officers of the union who took 
this action. 


Cannonsburg—Renewed activity is noticeable in the coal 
industry. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is preparing to operate 
mines at Westland, which have been closed for two years. 
The National Coal Co. is opening mines on the Montour R.R. 
in Cecil Township, and the Lindley Coal Co. is making an 
opening in North Strabane Township. The Carnegie Coal Co. . 
has let a contract for the erection of 100 additional houses at 
Atlasburg where it has mines. 


Charleroi—The men at the Vesta mine of the Vesta Coal 
Co. recently returned to work on the new scale signed by 
the Jones & Laughlin Co., granting them a 5 per cent. advance 
over last year’s scale. 


Connelisville—Shipments of coke from the Connellsville 
region recently decreased to 405,000 tons while production 
amounted to 408,000 tons. The active oven list was cut to 85 
per cent. of the total, many of the ovens being laid off for 
repair. Labor was in fair supply, and about 45,000 tons of 
coal was marketed at prices ranging from $1.75 to $1.90 per 
ton at the mine, 


Indiana—Steps toward the reforestation of large tracts of 
land owned by Cosgrove & Co., coal operators in Cambria, 
Somerset and Indiana counties, were taken on June 17, when 
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John C. Cosgrove of the mining concern took the matter up 
with R. P. Green, professor of the Syracuse College of Fores- 
try. A number of white and red pine trees will be planted in 
the near future. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Powhatan—Thieves entered the. office and store of the 
Powhatan Coal Co. recently and robbed the safe of something 
over $500. Nothing else, however, was missed. Bloodhounds 
were placed on the trail, which led across the mountain to 
the railroad track near Jenkinjones, where it was lost. It 
was evident that the robbers had caught a train at that point. 


Kast Guif—The Mead-Toliver Coal Co. expects to be ready 
to begin shipping coal by about Aug. 1. The tipple is well 
under way, and the mine entry has been driven a distance of 
about 300 ft.; 7 ft. 10 in. of clean coal has been found. About 
40 houses have already been built, and 125 more are under 
contract. 


Omar—In spite of labor shortage the output of the Main 
Island Creek Coal Co. is steadily increasing. A number of 
additional men, however, could find work at this mine. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Five men were seriously burned in the Coal- 
mont mine near here, June 15, by an explosion. Nearly 200 
men who were in the mine at the time of the disaster were 
rescued without injury. 


KENTUCKY 


Edgewood—The Climax Coal Co., now has a force of men 
at work cleaning up the drift mouth and grading for the 
outside tracks at the old Edgewood mine from which ship- 
ments will begin probably within two months. 


Pineville—More than 1,000 miners employed in the Cary, 
Straight Creek, Blanch and Castor mines of the Federal Coal 
Co. have returned to work. Forcible detainer proceedings in 
the local courts resulted variously and were followed by the 
agreement under which work was resumed. 


Owensboro—Prospects for speedy settlement of the differ- 
ences between the union coal miners in District 23, in west- 
ern Kentucky, and the operators are excellent, according to 
general opinion among both operators and men. The propo- 
sition of the operators to continue on the old wage scale, 
working two men in three rooms, has been indorsed by the 
Executive Board of the miners’ union. On the strength of 
this approval favorable action in a referendum vote of the 
men which has been called is looked for. 


ILLINOIS 


Divernon—The Madison Coal Co.’s mine at this place, 
which had been closed since Apr. 1., resumed recently and 500 
men, who had been idle two months, were given employment. 


Springfield—The State Board of Mine Examiners has made 
arrangements for the annual examination for state mine in- 
spectors, which will be held the second Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. 

Duquoin — The Burlington railroad, which is going after 
southern Illinois coal traffic, is making! extensive improve- 
ments between Christopher and Sesser. Hight miles of 
double track are being laid between the two towns and the 
road is to be double-tracked also between Centralia and 
Waltonville. It is understood that the road will eventually 
have a double track over the entire Centralia-Herrin divi- 
sion. It is estimated that the company’s earnings on coal 
tonnage originating at Herrin this year will aggregate $3,- 
000,000. 
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George Rhodda, of Freeland, Penn., has accepted a position 
as assistant mine foreman for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at 
Beaver Meadow. 

A. B. Jessup, general manager of the G. B. Markle Co., has 
resigned to take a position as consulting engineer for a min- 
ing company in the state of Idaho. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently made an inspection of 
the coal fields in which he is interested in eastern Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and along the Western Maryland R.R. 

Edward Cavanagh has resigned the presidency of the E. 
Cavanagh Co., of Montreal, and is considering going into the 
coal business of Montreal in association with several other 
gentlemen. 

E. S. Mahaffee who, for several years, has been master 
mechanic of the Baxter coal mines at Baxter, W. Va., has 
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resigned his position to accept one with the Fairmont Mining 
Machine Co. 


Louis Thompkins, a native of Pittston, Penn., who has 
been for several years general auditor of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., was recently made comptroller of the company by 
the Board of Directors with headquarters in New York. 


F. C. Haynie has been appointed engineer of mines of the 
Emmons Coal Mining Co., with offices in the Land Title Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Penn. Mr. Haynie was formerly connected 
with the Davis Coal and Coke Co. in a similar capacity. 


H. W. Jenkins, Ohio sales agent for the Borderland Coal 
Co. was seriously injured by a natural gas explosion recently 
as was also his little son. The family recently moved to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and a gas main was left open. Both Jenkins 
and his son are now confined in a local hospital. 


Ray Quinn, who has spent practically his entire life in the 
coal business both in West Virginia and elsewhere, and who 
is now employed by Gano Moore & Co., of Philadelphia, 
has been assigned by his employers to Bahia, Brazil, to look 
after the company’s export trade in South America. 


M. F.. Peltier, chief engineer of the Peabody Coal Co., and 
president of the Monarch Coal Mining Co., states that he has 
not resigned his positions with the above companies on ac- 
count of ill health as stated in “Coal Age” of June 10. Mr. 
Peltier informs us that he was never in better health in his 
life than he is at the present time. 


Edward S. Kendrick, formerly Northwestern sales manager 
of the Berwind Fuel Co., has formed the Kendrick Coal and 


~ Dock Co. with offices in the Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Min- 


neapolis, Minn. This company was formed for the distribu- 
tion of anthracite and bituminous coal throughout the North- 
west. 
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John C. Donnelly, formerly chief engineer of the Codédper- 
ative Coal Co. at Springfield, Ill., died recently at the age of 
70 years. He had been a resident of Illinois 44 years and was 
a Civil War veteran. 

August Beckemeyer, coal mine promoter, died a few days 
ago at the home of his son, H. J. C. Beckemeyer, at Carlyle, 
Ill. By the promotion of a mining project he transformed the 
hamlet of Buxton into a thriving town and the name was 
changed to Beckemeyer in his honor. He was 65 years old 
when he died. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Asbestos Protected Metal Co. an- 
nounces that hereafter it will be represented in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and surrounding territory, by E. G. Irwin, located in the 
Union Trust Building. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Fires were recently started for the 
drying out of the last two batteries of the byproduct coke 
ovens at the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. The first two 
batteries have been undergoing the drying process for several 
weeks. 


Steubenville, Ohio—The new tar plant to be used in con- 
nection with the byproduct plant of the La Belle Steel Co. is 
now under construction. Work at this plant was started a 
short time ago, and a large force of workmen is pushing it 
to completion. 

Louisville, Ky.—With $250,000 already pledged the Louis- 
ville Industrial Foundation will begin shortly its campaign 
to raise a “factory fund” of $1,000,000, which it will utilize 
in bringing new manufacturing establishments to the city. 
Cheap coal is one of Louisville’s strongest inducements. 


Athens, Ohio—Under favorable circumstances a new Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been organized at Athens, and the sum 
of $5,000 a year for three years has been raised by the mem- 
bers. The new organization proposes to codperate with all 
similar organizations in the southern part of Ohio in reviving 
the coal industry. 


Seattle, Wash.— Washington coal in the form of briquettes 
will be used the coming year to the extent of approximately 
5,000 tons by the United States Army in the forts along the 
Pacific Coast and in Alaska. The Pacific Coast Coal Co. will 
furnish the briquettes and it will require almost a month’s 
operation at the briquette plant to supply this one contract, 
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St. Louis, Mo.—Additions to the width of the temporary 
municipal dock at the foot of O’Fallon street have been neces- 
sitated by the volume of freight going and coming between 
St. Louis and New Orleans. The dock is to be made 19 ft. 
6 in. wider and a platform 90 ft. long and 20 ft. wide is to be 
erected at the north end of the dock. The additions will 
cost about $8,500. 

Norfolk, Va.—The Greek steamship “Tharos,’ which ar- 
rived here the first part of the month, has been libelled by the 
Consolidation Coal Co. It is alleged that the steamer was 
chartered by the Consolidation company for four voyages to 
the Mediterranean with coal. After completing two voyages 
the master refused to carry any further cargoes. The amount 
of the libel is $200,000. 


London, Eng.—With the idea of recouping at the end of the 
war the large losses of coal tonnage to foreign countries it is 
understood that various colliery and shipping interests have 
consolidated their capital to the extent of $500,000,000. They 
state the agreement is for mutual service and the interchange 
of commercial facilities, with the idea of making use of the 
power of coal and shipping for the benefit of international 
customers. 





Cleveland, Ohio—Shipments of Lake coal have been heavy 
recently at the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. dock at Lorain. Three 
thousand cars were on hand in one day. One of the largest 
coal shippers on the Great Lakes states his firm is over 1,000,- 
000 tons behind its schedule at the present time with no 
possible chance of ever making this up. The amount of 
coal to be shipped up the Lakes this season is estimated at 
35,000,000 tons. 


Washington, D. C.—An investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission into conditions in the anthracite coal industry 
was ordered in a Senate resolution passed June 22. This reso- 
lution directs the commission to make a thorough inquiry into 
the conduct of the industry, with a view to determining the 
reasons for the recent advances in the price of fuel. The 
resolution calls for a report on the relation which wages bear 
to the selling price. 


Springfield, I11—The amount of coal mined in Illinois has 
greatly decreased in recent years, according to an industrial 
survey that has just been completed. But the report says 
that there are still three times as many mines running as are 
necessary to meet the demand for fuel. One-half of the 
coal miners of the state, the report says, working steadily 
the year around, would be able to mine as much coal as has 
been produced annually. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Trouble in District No. 5 of western 
Fennsylvania has caused a change in the direction of ship- 
ments of coal from Belmont County and eastern Ohio gener- 
ally. Fearing a possible suspension of work on account of 
dissatisfaction regarding the wage scale, large industries in 
western Pennsylvania have been stocking coal for the sum- 
mer. Shipments from eastern Ohio due to this large demand 
have been going east to Pittsburgh instead of being taken 
west to the Lakes. 


Pottsville, Penn.—Suit has been brought in the local courts 
by Jacob Zehner, owner of flour and lumber mills, to re- 
strain the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. from draining mine 
water into the Schuylkill river. It is alleged that the accu- 
mulation of culm deprives him of water power at his mills. 
The mining company states that it would be necessary for ita 
to cease mining if it were denied the right to drain into the 
river, as it claims that for every ton of coal it takes out of 
the mines 25 tons of water must be lifted. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—It has been developed that the H. Kop- 
pers Co. has control of the new Pittsburgh By-Products Co. 
The new firm will act as the holding company for the Sea- 
board By-Products Co. with a plant in Jersey City, N. J., and 
also for the Western States Coke Co. with a plant at St. Paul, 
Minn. Both plants will be built by the H. Koppers Co. The 
Seaboard company’s plant will have 110 byproduct ovens and 
a complete benzol and chemical plant attached, while at 
St. Paul there will be 55 ovens with a benzol addition. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The United States Court of Appeals 
recently reversed a judgment of the Federal District Court of 
Pittsburgh, entered last September on a verdict of $403,523 
in favor of J. A. Paisley, president of the Valley Camp Coal 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, covering commission on the sale of 
32,000 acres of coal land in Bellaire County, Ohio, to the late 
Charles M. Hays, president of the Grand Trunk Ry. of Canada 
and the Grand Trunk Development Co. The property in ques- 
tion was sold by the Rail and River Coal Co. direct to the 
Grand Trunk Ry. 


Urbana, Ill.—At the recent commencement of the Univers- 
ity of Illinois, 222 baccalaureate degrees were granted to 
students of the College of Engineering. These were dis- 
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tributed as follows: Architecture, 27; Architectural Engineer- 
ing, 26; Ceramics, 10; Ceramic Engineering, 5; Civil Engineer- 
ing, 39; Electrical Engineering, 43; Mechanical Engineering, 
44; Mining Engineering, 3; Municipal and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, 5; Railway Engineering, 10. In addition to the above 21 
master’s degrees, 21 professional degrees and 3 doctor’s de- 
grees were conferred by the departments of the College of 
Engineering. 





New York, N. Y.—Alleging that consumers of anthracite 
coal will be forced to pay an increase of between $9,000,000 
and $12,000,000 for their coal during the coming year. The 
Real Estate Board of New York and the Brooklyn Real Estate 
Exchange will circulate petitions among the business men of 
the city and vicinity, asking them to join in the movement 
for an investigation into the increased cost of anthracite by 
the Federal Trade Commission. As more than 25 per cent. 
of all the anthracite mined is used in New York City, the 
increase is of vital interest to all business men and manu- 
facturers there. 





Boston, Mass.—On June 15 the $2 per day demurrage charge 
for detaining freight cars on United States railroads expired 
by agreement and, commencing Friday, the 16th, the former 
charge of $1 per day was restored. The New Haven road’s 
special charge of $5 per day, beginning with the sixth morn- 
ing after cars are placed, however, will continue in effect 
till July 24, after which date the national demurrage charge 
of $1 per day will be automatically restored. It is generally 
understood that shippers have been approached by the New 
Haven with a proposition to increase demurrage charges at 
all its stations until the return of normal traffic conditions, 
which the management does not believe will occur for at 
least a year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Holders of $360,000 of the $600,000 of 
bonds of the Marmet Coal Co. have been informed by their 
protective committee that suit will be entered to protect their 
interests, under an arrangement entered into on May 7. This 
action will be taken, it is stated, as a result of the failure 
of negotiations looking to the sale of the Marmet properties, 
which were to form part of a large body of properties to be 
acquired by a new corporation. The Union Trust Co., of 
Cincinnati, has been designated by the bondholders’ committee 
as a depository for bonds whose owners desire to participate 
in the suit. The issue was floated in 1912, and is protected 
by a first mortgage on the extensive Marmet properties in 
West Virginia. 





Wyoming, Penn.—The last of the big individual holdings 
of coal lands in the Wyoming Valley, that of the Pettebone 
estate, was recently leased to the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. on 
a royalty basis of 15c. a ton. This is about the maximum 
royalty paid in this region. The tract included 614 acres of 
virgin coal located in Wyoming and West Wyoming bor- 
oughs. There have been many efforts made for its purchase 
or lease, and it is reported that the property is valued at over 
$2,000,000. The property consists of five separate parcels. The 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. agrees to pay $12,000 as a minimum 
royalty for the first year, $24,000 for the second year and $36,- 
000 minimum royalty for the third and each succeeding year 
thereafter until the coal is removed. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—In order to coax shy summer orders 
from consumers, H. C. Barr, sales manager of J. S. Wentz & 
Co., has had photos made during the past winter showing 
snow-covered mine tracks with mine locomotives stalled in 
the drifts, and also the shaft top as it appears when Jack 
Frost is acting as topman. These unfavorable conditions are 
matched against summer conditions showing the same scene 
with a setting of leafy trees and a locomotive free to go 
along without the hindrance of snowy tracks. The series of 
pictures makes a convincing argument showing why the 
shipper is delayed in the winter months when the cost in 
labor and money is much greater to produce a ton of coal 
than in the favorable summer weather. 


Scranton, Penn.—In an effort to prevent Tony Matteucca 
from bringing a damage suit in the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York the Hillside Coal and Iron Co. has filed 
an action in equity and asks for a preliminary injunction to 
restrain the miner from proceeding with his law suit in the 
New York courts. The coal company sets forth that it is or- 
ganized and doing business under the laws of Pennsylvania 
and is not registered as a foreign corporation in the State of 
New York. It further avers that the miner was a registered 
miner who suffered a broken arm on May 23, 1914, while em- 
ployed in the Fernwood colliery, and that he made a settle- 
ment by accepting $100 from the company. Several similar 
actions have been started by local coal companies recently 
to restrain the bringing of suits of this nature outside the 
Pennsylvania courts. 
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General Review Business Opinions 

Anthracite sizes changed. Market generally well sus- Boston News Bureau—The more people study the funda- 
tained. Mobilization of militia further accentuates labor mental conditions of the country, the more they become con- 
shortage. Bituminous firm and exports expanding. Pitts- vinced that there is nothing in sight to cause serious appre- 


burgh strike situation less serious. Lake trade continues 
to expand and Middle Western market in excellent condi- 
tion. 


Anthracite—The unexpected announcement of a change in 
the anthracite sizes is the prodominating feature. The news 
has not been out sufficiently long to judge the effect, though 
it may already be expected that the surprisingly arbitrary 
way in which the big companies are handling this matter 
will be quite justly resented in trade circles. In the mean- 
time the current market has picked up appreciably, due, in 
part, to the unseasonably cool weather, and also to the fact 
that the opening of the fall trade is going to find the dis- 
tributors with very short stocks as compared with average 
seasons. Strikes and labor shortages, which latter will be 
further accentuated by the mobilization of the militia in the 
mining regions, have become a serious factor, and forehanded 
consumers are showing a strong disposition to accumulate 
surpluses against a possible shortage. A weakening tendency 
in prices is noted in the bids made on a number of large 
public service and government contracts, covering both steam 
and domestic grades. 


Bituminous—The market is rather quiet but distinctly 
above the seasonal average for this period of the year. The 
partial adjustment of the Pittsburgh district labor difficulties, 
with favorable indications for a general settlement, did much 
to relieve the tension in the Seaboard market, and have re- 
leased considerable coal for that section that was being held 
for possible use in the West. Quite a little contract business 
is being closed, particularly with the railroads, though there 
is considerable business at down East points being held open, 
due to uncertainties in water transportation. The export bus- 
iness is increasing in a most gratifying way, present indica- 
tions being that the current month will establish a new high 
record on this business. The recent action of the British 
Government in fixing maximum coal prices for shipment to 
France will undoubtedly result in heavier shipments to that 
“country, making additional openings for American coal to 
replace the British product in neutral countries. 


Lake Trade—Some Pittsburgh district mines are resum- 
ing operat’ons and it is hoped that the current week will see 
the labor difficulties definitely disposed of, though there is 
still a marked tension over the situation. In the meantime 
the restricted output has had a beneficial effect on the market, 
which continues stronger than is ordinarily the case at this 
season of the year, though this is due in a measure to the 
large tonnages moving on contract as a result of the heavy 
industrial consumption. Ohio operators are crowding pro- 
duction to make up the deficiency in the Pittsburgh district. 
The remarkably unseasonable weather has also had a tend- 
ency to stimulate interest in domestic coals but the chief 
demand still centers around the steam grades, the call for 
which is heavy from the iron and steel industries. The 
Lake movement continues heavy, although there is still much 
difficulty in securing adequate vessel capacity. 


Middle Western—The trade continues in excellent condi- 
tion for this season of the year, with domestic business a 
trifle more active, if anything, and the new advance circulars 
firmly maintained. Most operators appear to have some busi- 
ness ahead, and are generally accumulating more. The in- 
dustrial consumption continues at a high rate, while the rail- 
roads are absorbing a considerable tonnage on contracts and 
going into the spot market for additional lots. As a result 
of this condition, the demand continues urgent for the steam 
grades, and many producers are finding it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to meet their requirements. The threshing demand con- 
tinues to expand as the season advances. The difficulty in 
moving domestic lump grades remains the most serious prob- 
lem in the current market, but there are definite indications 
of an improvement on these grades shortly. 

A Year Age—Anthracite slow in responding to low prices, 


and the usual summer dullness prevails. Reaction in bi- 
tuminous, though heavy exports stiffen up sellers. Lake trade 


improves very slowly. 


hension. Gold continues to come in while goods continue to 
go out. What better could be desired? Intervention in 
Mexico may mean a long war, but in the end we are bound 
to win out, and the benefits to be derived will be vastly more 
than money cost. All this will be the stimulus to advance 
prices generally. If Europe finds that she has a competitor 
in the United States for munitions of war she will not en- 
deavor to buy so closely. It will mean new contracts by Eu- 
rope and we are fully prepared to supply all the wants for 
both home and foreign accounts. 


Iron Age—The steel trade is quieter, but the quietness is 
not undermining prices. Only recently competitive bidding 
of foreign and domestic buyers was forcing prices up steadily; 
now the stage is reached when export demand is of more con- 
sequence than that at home. The fact that more steel in cer- 
tain forms is available for early shipment is attracting atten- 
tion. There is some reselling of structural steel by fabrica- 
tors who bought speculatively in part. Added to this are offer- 
ings of Bessemer bars and shapes at 2.50c., Pittsburgh, for 
early delivery, and the marketing of considerable quantities 
of rejected munition steel in the form of ingots, billets and 
bars. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—A world famine in 
wool is believed to be imminent, the question being how long 
the present supply at the mills can last. Some feel that the 
Mexican situation will tend to boom the market. Others, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that the present situation has already 
been discounted by the fact that the Government has been giv- 
ing heavy orders for some time. Business in the wool market 
is limited in volume, owing to high prices which merchants 
have had to charge. The woolen-goods market appears to 
be relatively strong. There has been a big sale of tropical 
fabrics. 


Dun—In certain leading branches of business, such as in 
steel, textiles and leather, new domestic demands have slack- 
ened perceptibly and prices are easier. Yet this is the normal 
period for a lull in the lines affected, and there is now all 
the more reason for it because.of the previous extraordinary 
activity. Requirements in many instances are covered far 
ahead and buyers: are naturally disposed to proceed more 
slowly, while signs multiply that the element of cost is no 
longer a matter of secondary consideration with consumers. 
Commercial failures this week in the United States are 295 
against 287 last week, 292 the preceding week and 380 
the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Trade currents, following the reaching | of 
maximum expansion, seem to indicate a further gradual con- 
traction, at least as regards new buying. But the situation, 
except in a comparatively few lines—lumber, for instance 
is strongly buttressed by filled-up order books, which insure 
activity in industrial quarters for some time to come. Lower 
ocean freight rates, enlarged dividends, evidences of renewed 
heavy buying of steel for foreign account, and the perfecting 
of a $50,000,000 loan to Russia are also significant features. 


Dry Goods Economist—Reports from retailers in variou; 
sections throughout the country indicate that they are doing 
a good business. In view of the unfavorable weather this is 
to be attributed principally to the general employment of 
labor at high wages. Some manufacturers with whom the 
demand but recently was most intense find a slackening, with 
less anxiety on the part of distributors as to deliveries. This, 
however, is far from being the case in the knit underwear 
and hosiery field, where the active domestic demand and a 
big increase in exports has caused production to be well taken 
care of for months to come. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been much in excess of the corresponding pe- 
riod of a year ago. Road sales for both immediate and fall 
delivery show good gains over the same week last year. 
Merchants have visited the market in much larger numbers 
than during the same period a year ago. Collections are 
satisfactory. The market on wool goods is strong, and 
prices are advancing. 
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BOSTON 


Supply of Pocahontas and New River at Hampton Roads 
gaged closely to the demand; practically all being applied 
off-shore and to contracts coastwise. Georges Creek avail- 
able at all points. Anthracite deliveries retarded by incle- 
ment weather. 

Bituminous—The Hampton Roads shippers are getting so 
reconciled to the shortage of bottoms that Tidewater re- 
ceipts are being held down to what can be easily moved. The 
export business is taking a large tonnage, the bulk of it 
to Italy and to South America, and the volume seems limited 
only by the lack of steamers. Coastwise movement is still 
confined to contract business, there being practically no call 
for spot coal. Prices are firmer, however, and there are few 
concessions now from the $2.85 basis. The transportation part 
of the business is the factor of greatest interest here and 
there is apprehension over the supplies for fall and winter. 
Those consumers who do not have season contracts for their 
entire supply on a delivered basis are powerless to protect 
themselves against whatever rates may be ruling in the fall. 

Ordinarily, New England consumers who rely on Tide- 
water coals can turn to shipments all-rail but from the pres- 
ent outlook that quarter is very little, if any, more en- 
couraging than at Tidewater. The railroads have been re- 
stricting the shipment that can go forward from any one 
district and there is much uneasiness over the prospect of 
slow movement later on. The more conservative shippers in 
many cases are declining orders for delivery after Oct. 1. 
For inland delivery there is better inquiry, many con- 
sumers having determined to take on what they can store. 

Georges Creek is in ample supply and is being loaded as 
fast as boats arrive. A fair volume of this grade is also 
being loaded for export. It is expected that this grade will 
be available at all the piers throughout the summer months. 
All-rail deliveries are only fair in volume, not much ad- 
vance business having been closed. 

In the Pennsylvania grades there are further strengthen- 
ing tendencies to be observed. Even on spot business there 
has been a scaling up on the part of some of the operators, 
5@10c. in several instances. Practically all the varieties are 
in good demand, although consumers are not yet at the 
point where they will pay much premium for quick shipment. 
Certain railroad fuel contracts are still open, pending a de- 
cision whether the coal will be taken via water or all-rail. 
The indications are they will be closed for all-rail delivery. 


Anthracite—Tidewater New England is very anxious over 
the slow movement of hard-coal barges. For two weeks there 
was not a day without rain and thick weather. Most dealers 
this spring have not yet received what would ordinarily be 
their April quota. Consumers, on the other hand, are eager 
to get their coal housed and retailers are kept in short sup- 
ply of all the domestic sizes. While hitherto there have been 
plentiful supplies of all sizes at the loading piers there is now 
a shortage of stove or egg, this varying with different ship- 
pers. In most cases dealers are willing to accept what is to 
be had. There are still local labor difficulties in the anthra- 
cite region, so there is more than one reason for the rather 
poor assortment that reaches tidewater. 

There is a general expectation here that retail prices will 
advance July 1. Meanwhile, Boston dealers are not accepting 
orders for delivery beyond this date. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale per gross ton f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated are about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore  F.o.b. Mine 
Clearficlds 2.5451 'satee $2535@2:38) $2503. 155 cei oe $1.10@1.60 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.60@3.00 2.90@3.30 .......... 1.35@1.75 


Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.27@3.37 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 
Pocahontas and New River are $2.80@2.85, f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., and $4.85@5 on cars at Providence and 
Boston. 
NEW YORK 
Anthracite conditions healthy and soft coal satisfactory. 
Spot coal scarce and prices stiff. 


Anthracite—The anthracite market is in a healthy condi- 
tion. Demand is good and there is little cutting of prices. 
‘Operators are finding a ready market for their output which 
is far from capacity owing to labor troubles and scarcity 
of miners which is likely to become more pronounced now 
that some of the Pennsylvania militia have been mobilized. 

The operators are not anxious for more business under 
present conditions but at the same time are urging the 
public to lay in its winter supply. There is small prospect of 
storing any great quantity of coal between now and fall and 
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as consumers failed to take advantage of the summer dis- 
counts, indications point to a brisk fall and winter trade and 
a possible shortage of supplies. 

Egg remains the shortest with stove a close second. De- 
mand for chestnut is not active and concessions ranging from 
10c. to 25c. have been made. Pea coal is in good demand with 
prices firm. 

The steam coals are plentiful and in good demand. Buck- 
wheat No. 1 is being held firm at from $1.55 to $1.65 at the 
mines. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken....< $4,905 m ee eee Pease. ets $3.50 $3.25@3.50 

IEEE sos sists 5.15 $5.10@5.15 Buek Pela cla 2.75 2.65@2.85 

Stove...... 5.40 5.30@5.40 Rice....... 2.25 2.20@2.25 

EG s 0.0 «0.02 5.45 5.20@5.45 Barley..... 1.75 1.65@1.75 
a4— Boiler.: . 3 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 


Bituminous—Conditions in the bituminous market at Tide- 
water are easier now that there has been a partial adjust- 
ment of the Pittsburgh labor troubles though there is com- 
paratively little free coal in the harbor. Contract consumers 
are taking their full requirements and in some instances are 
seeking extra quantities. 

Local conditions have been greatly relieved by large ship- 
ments of Pennsylvania coals to New England both by rail and 
water. Line business is generally good while supplies are 
low and dealers seem anxious to stock up before fall. 

The demand for coal in the West, usually taken care of by 
the Pittsburgh operators, resulted in strong prices here. There 
is very little gas coal to be had. Slack is active and mine 
quotations range from $1.10 to $1.30. Some shippers continue 
to be restricted by embargoes. 

There is a somewhat better export movement, particularly 
to South American ports. 

Current quotations are on the following basis: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Verne ob seit 60 $3.50@3. a $3.50@3.60 $1.95@2.05 


Georges Creek Tyson.. 10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 
Clearfield: Medium.. 3: 90@3.00 2.90@3.00 ..:.2.0... 1.40@1.50 
South Forks... eee 3.25@3.50 “F.4d. eee 1.70@1.95 
Wanty Glo.) o.cecchie nace woe LO@3520 5 = ere se 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 

UTLIN) . . cuchalatets MORRO ara 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.45@1.55 
Oiemahoning..5 occa eet ate 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.55@1.65 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 .......... 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.50@1.60 
Fairmont mine-run...).. 4) spite eee 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.50@1.60 
hvestein Maryland...) weer 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 

PHILADELPHIA 


Stove and egg firm but con- 
Steam contracting active. 


Anthracite movement fair. 
cessions on nut. Pea manipulated. 
Good contract trade in bituminous. 


Anthracite—The trade has picked up considerably during 
the past week or ten days, probably due to the very unsea- 
sonable June weather. It now looks as though considerable 
tonnage will be moved before the end of the month, although 
there are still a number of dealers who are waiting for lower 
prices. 

While circulars have been cut it has not yet been with the 
abandon of other years. Some confidential sales have been 
made with the understanding that if there was a leak and 
prices became known they would be withdrawn. To date the 
prepared sizes have held fairly firm. Small reductions on 
chestnut have been in evidence, such as $4.10 and $4.15 in 
several instances, but egg and stove continue at good prices. 

Pea is weak, but even it has not been sacrificed to any 
wide extent. The lowest rate was probably named to dealers 
who bid on the board of education contract. In spite of flat 
denials to the contrary we know positively that quotations of 
$2 at the mines were made for some of this business, despite 
the fact that the coal must be put in on an analysis basis. 
None of the big companies made any effort to secure any of 
this contract. In the family trade blocks of pea have been 
sold for $2.25 and $2.30, and one shipper quoted the former 
price protected until Oct. 1, but this was withdrawn after a 
competitor had called attention to it. These figures are, of 
course, only given to preferred buyers. 

Indications of a possible weakness in prices is seen in the 
bids on the Government contracts which were opened last 
week, a number of the prominent individual shippers bidding 
extremely low on both prepared and steam sizes. The retail 
dealers here expect soon to share the benefit of these lower 
figures. 

The production continues restricted. Petty strikes one day 
last week caused the shutting down of over 20 mines, and 
the shortage of labor is becoming a serious menace. The 
big shippers without exception predict unusual business this 
fall and winter, and expect trouble when the big rush comes. 
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The steam contract business continues quite active, and 
is now about 65% completed. In fact one of the largest com- 
panies reported that they will not take any more business 
on rice or broken coal. It is stated on good authority that 
one of the large shipping companies closed a big contract on 
broken coal at 20c. less than the circular. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line’ Tide Line Tide 
rabeiieeees. cen ee « $3.60 $4.75 Cheeta $1.65 $2.55 
(2S eee ee 3.85 4.95 Rice.. a 1.00 Vee 
PAST Oceia Die vic cs so ace 4.10 5.20 Sniley!.3. ae .90 1.80 
Chestiutes..,...5:.. 4.20 5.25 Barley. . BE Peat A. 75 "eee 
PORE AM <25% 5.2 2.50 3.40 


Bituminous—tThe flurry in Fairmont coals continues and 
prices show further advances. All sizes are being sold at 
the same price, with the exception of the three-quarter gas, 
due to the Pittsburgh interests taking the production of many 
collieries on a mine-run basis. 

The other grades used in this market continue at the same 
prices that have been ruling for a number of weeks past, 
with the demand still above the seasonal average. It is likely 
that these grades will show an increase soon, most likely be- 
fore the end of July. There is quite a little contract business 
being closed, especially on railroad business, some of these 
latter contracts running for the year ending June 30, 1917. 
The bituminous shippers are somewhat disappointed at the 
lack of new tonnage they expected on account of the in- 
creased anthracite steam prices. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. 
as follows: 


cars at mines are about 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, 3......... $1.55@1.65 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas,mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.40@1.50 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.40@1.50 
West Va. Freeport........ 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.40@1.50 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.40@1.50 

BALTIMORE 


Mobilization takes a number of men from the coal in- 


dustry. The bituminous market steady but not strong, ex- 
eept for gas coals. The anthracite call below seasonal aver- 
age. 


Bituminous—The market as a whole is weak; the demand 
is by no means brisk, and the price list is being maintained 
only by the fact that production is just about meeting con- 
tract requirements. Prices for steam coals are steady, prob- 
ably stiffening a little on lower grades as a whole. Because 
of continued demand from the Pittsburgh district, where 
labor troubles continue, gas coals are very tight and prices 
high for the comparatively little surplus fuel being produced 
in the region. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at the mines, per 
gross ton: Georges Creek Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.55; 
Quemahoning, $1.60; Somerset, $1.45; Freeport, $1.20; Fair- 
mont gas, three-quarter, $1.35; same, mine-run, $1.35; slack, 
$1.30. 

Exports showed a good movement, a total of 16,382 tons 
having been loaded here for foreign ports. 


Anthracite—The demand for hard coal here remains below 
the seasonal average. Despite the approach of July 1, when 
the prices will advance 20c. a ton, little purchasing en- 
thusiasm is shown by consumers. Some dealers report 
trouble in getting coal through from the mines. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Exports continue heavy. Coastwise movement in fair 
volume. Stocks light. Prices firmer. 

The heavy export movement of the past 30 days con- 
tinues increasing and July promises to equal, if not exceed 
June in this respect. Exports are principally to South Amer- 
ica, both east and west coasts, the Mediterranean and the 
West Indies. The fixing of the maximum price for coal ex- 
ported to France from Great Britain and the freight rates 
on same, will increase the consumption of British coal in 
France, but should benefit American exporters in neutral 
countries. Coastwise shipments continue large, particularly 
to New England. 

Stocks on the terminals at Newport News, Sewalls Point 
and Lamberts Point are fluctuating, but comparatively light, 
just about meeting current requirements. 

Charleston reports the export of its third cargo of coal, 
moving to Buenos Aires. 

Prices of Pocahontas and New River mine-run are firmer, 
being as follows, per gross ton: $2.85@3 for cargo; $3.10@ 
3.30 for bunkers, plus 10c. for trimming; $2.75@2.85 per net 
ton on track. 

Local dealers announce an increase in the price of an- 
thracite from $7.50 per gross ton to $7.50 per net ton, for 
“summer delivery. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 





Week Ending 
Railroad May 20 May 27 June3 JunelO June 17 
Norfolk & Western.... 181,338 160,173 190,408 186,272 153,958 
Chesapeake & Ohio... . 104,703 93,804 100,140 118,809 57,468 
Virginian. -s5os0e eee 95,799 79,268 67,196 81,917 39,032 
Totals: .. 3. S35.eetreees 381,840 323,245 357,744 386,998 250,458 
Pet ed 


Ocean Charters and Freights 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the past week: 


QU 
SRO 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Beckenham!7 Mejillones 6,591 Crescent* Santiago, Cuba 647 
Breynton® Buenos Aires 6,743 Neptune* Port of Spain 649 
Coltano?® Buenos Aires 4,711 Monsoldale* Montevideo 3,680 
Angola® Lisbon, Port. 6,112 I. B. Wiley* Santos, Brazil 1,161 
Constante'® Genoa 4,713 Selene?? Gibraltar* 5,426 
pane , oe ne ete Sherman® Caldera, Chile 1,200 
resillian uenos Aires 4,790 
Etoneayy P Sipe 6,607 BALTIMORE 
ortunata?! agnoli 4,229 : J Ny é 
Llanishen?!® Civita Vecchia 5,632 piven. ane N. P. 3 rAd 
Maine*® Ponce, P. R. 247 M. Adriatico Spain 3,019 
Iddesleigh® Buenos Aires 5,735 Tellus Guha 1933 
Josephine*® Lisbon, Port. 1,161 Siinfaxe Costa Rica 1.677 
Am. Transport* Havana 7,691 MM. Cantabrico Spain 3,021 
Sorata?® Mollendo, Peru 5,734 ~~ P : 
Bohannon® St. Michaels 849 PHILADELPHIA 
Adriatico!* Genoa 6,121 
Lykiardopulo® Rio de Janeiro 4,702 Lodaner Havana | 
Chipana® Coronel, Chile* 1,660 Mary A. Hall St. John’s, N. B. 
Davenport Buenos Aires 
NEWPORT NEWS Nordboon Havana 
Cate? Buenos Aires 3,037 Westergaard Narvik a 
Rosemount* Georgetown 1.970 Geo. H. Ames Bermuda 378 
E. S. Jones* Bahia, Brazil 1.274 E. G. Farrar Fort de France 850 
Ulrik Holm+* Havana 2\402 Moldegaard Antilla 
Kish? Montevideo — 6,503. Thelma Vita ; 
M. L. Baxter* Bahia, Brazil 1,482 Heidretter Fort de France 2,000 
Margarcia* Sagua Grande 1,065 * For orders. 


1 Atwater & Co. 
2? Baker Whiteley 
* Barber & Co. 


8 Ches. & O.C. & C. Co. 145 New River Coal Co. 
* Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 1® Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
10 Dexter & Carpenter 17 Smokeless Fuel Co. 


* Berwind-White 11 Flat Top Fuel Co. 18 C. H. Sprague & Son 
& C. G. Blake Co. 12 Hasler Brothers 19 White Oak Coal Co. 
® Castner, Cur. & Bul. 13 Houston Coal Co. 20 Northern Coal Co. 


7 Ches. & O. Coal A. Co. 14* Maryland C. & C. Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows dur- 
ing the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Montreith Savona Tuddal? Italy 2,218 $33.60 
Luiga’ Genoa 839 Nea Hellas W. C. Italy 2,267 30.00 
VIRGINIA ATLANTIC RANGE 
Calumet Las Palmas 1,092 Nea Hellas* Italy $12.00 
1 August or September. 2 July. 


3 June or July. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freight rates to Spain are decidedly easier but to other 
destinations are practically unchanged. Very few steamers 
were chartered for export coal during the past week, and none 
of these fixtures have been reported. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 

Havana.. eee e420 Béermnds-- 2 ges4- 4 ..$4.50@5.00 
Cardenas or ‘Sagua.. 6.706.000. Vera Crums oss sec ons. 6.00@6.50 
Cienfuegos*% 332-0 2.) s:- BeOS: 7 So TamMpiee soot = este oe 6.00@6.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.50about Rio Janeiro........... #19 00 about 
St. Dueias tae oe. G50 'aboug, Sartos*es. 50 ns 2 ee 119.75 about 
St. "Ehomas-s eee eee. 6. OO about. Montevideo: :,..6 55... 52.% 19.20 about 
Barbados............... 6.50about BuenosAires orLa Plata. 19. 20 about 
Kingston ose sacs 64 ns 5.50@6.00 Rosario. . 20.40 about 
Curacac: . cae tie teers» sie 2s 26 25about West Coast of ftaly... ' 30.60 about 
Santiagos vec eee 5.50@6.00 Barcelona**®. . _.. 24.00 about 
Guantanamo.. 5.50@6.00 Chile (good port). 114.40 
Demerara.. seid a hee eee Marseilles. . &- . 28.80 about 

* Connianeet paying Se rcaicien dues. ** Spanish ee fou Fle of cargo. 

1 500 tons discharge. ? 400 tons discharge. $ And p.c. * Net, 1,000 


tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

The current rate on steamers, trip by trip, Hampton Roads 
to Boston is $1.90, with vessels and barges at from 10@35c. 
higher, depending on the size cargo and the berth for dis- 
charge. Off-shore rates are so attractive that very few 
sailing vessels are still available for coastwise trade and 
even coal shippers who have steamers building are apparently 
more interested in finding customers for their ships than in 
making rates on coal to New England; 85@90c. is the rate 
on barges from New York to ports on Long Island Sound, 
with barges none too plentiful. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Mining being resumed very slowly. Fair demand for 


prompt coal from outlying districts. 


Resumption of union coal mines has proceeded very slow- 
ly since last report. While more mines are in operation 
they are not as a rule working full and it seems certain that 
less than one-half the capacity of the union mines is produc- 
tive. Last week the miners held some district conventions 
while this week there are conferences with operators. One 
or two independent operators have made arrangements with 
_ their men, resulting in their returning to work, but everything 
is uncertain and they may not stay at work. 

There has been a good trade in Westmoreland gas coal, 
for which as high as $2 at the mine has been secured in some 
instances, prices in general being somewhat lower. For ordi- 
nary steam coal West Virginia is practically making the mar- 
ket, at not over about $2 delivered, equal to $1.62 f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh district mine. The lower Connellsville operators are 
not offering much coal, as prices are not particularly attrac- 
tive to them. 

The circular price of $1.50 is of course entirely nominal. 
We quote prompt coal roughly as follows: Slack, $1.50@1.65; 
mine-run, $1.60@1.75; %-in., $1.70@1.85; 1% -in., $1.80@1.95, 
per net ton, basis f.o.b. mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Shippers waiting to see if consumers will stock up. Some 
miners going to work. No. S coal coming in. Anthracite nor- 
mal. Light Lake shipments. 


Bituminous—The consumers still anticipate no trouble in 
getting adequate supplies and are not ordering any more coal. 
Some jobbers are shipping very little more than their contract 
coal and may not increase that amount any time soon. Few 
miners are returning to work, particularly in the Pittsburgh 
district, but old Pittsburgh shippers here are sure that Pitts- 
burgh coal will soon be plentiful again. Meanwhile the sellers 
of Ohio coal are active and are seeking to make their trade 
permanent, but jobbers in the Pittsburgh trade are sure that 
they can reéstablish the lead as soon as coal becomes avail- 
able again. 

Prices are fairly strong. The fact that so much coal is go- 
ing on contract has a steadying effect, but an increase of 
production, which is already taking place will tend to disturb 


prices. Following are regular quotations: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LMM aegis sites oleid, 9 452 Gis te meee ea eee os $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Thrée=quarter sesh: a2 heel eee 2.85 2 OOM le Peeters 
Mineiran .. 33. tiene oat cee eee ee PAT Ass 2.50 2.60 
Black 5552 eros: soe eee 2.40 PREGA) 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—The trade is fairly good, though there is no 
prospect of making up the tonnage lost early in the season. 
There is a scarcity of men and the disposition to work is not 
as good as it ought to be. The men do not like the agreement 
made with the operators and every excuse is taken advant- 
age of to lie idle. 

An effort will be made to ship as much coal to the upper 
ports as usual, though it is not coming this way as fast as it 
could be handled here. Shipments by Lake for the week were 
a little more than formerly, being 77,350 tons, divided as fol- 
lows: 21,000 tons for Duluth and Superior, 19,300 tons for 
Fort William, 14,550 tons for Milwaukee, 10,000 tons for Green 
Bay, 5,000 tons for Chicago, 3,700 tons for Sheboygan, 2,600 
tons for Port Arthur and 1,200 tons for Racine. 

The local demand for coal is as good as the movement west- 
ward, prices to retailers remaining as follows per gross ton: 


CPB Gi hs Fs chao wt eee Bees $5:85 MEhestiutien 8 coatonebhsteaeieeis $6.35 
N= Fair es Ata Ee Aa choi CF 6.106 RES. bigs. dicenctacle ns aie 5.00 
Stoves Cas Pars ee eee oe 6.1.07) Buck wheati sites acevo ces 3.50 

For putting on board vessels 25c. gross is added. A re- 


duction of 30c. per ton is allowed for June delivery. 


CLEVELAND 


Market weaker. More mines resuming operations and 
consumers have stopped buying. 


Local market conditions are weaker than they have been 
for the past three weeks. The consumers of Pittsburgh and 
Youghiogheny coals have stopped purchasing No. 8 and coal 
‘has become more plentiful, especially slack. A few of the 
independent operators’ mines, and also some of the larger 
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companies’ mines, are working in the Pittsburgh field and 
while there is no assurance that the whole field will resume 
work shortly, still the consumers are holding off in hopes that 
all the mines will be going shortly and that they will soon 
be getting their full contract requirements. 

Following are the market prices, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


fest Three- Mine 

: quarter Run Slack Lump 
Ole Nis es ko eo deo Boas de $2.10 $2.00 $1,005 hee 
Cambridge .casemerarts fe ateeaeren fat tans 2.10 2.00 1. OO 7 ae See 
Minddile districheaene: «facie eitee ae 2.05 1.90 1/385 (Ae ee 
Plocking . . ./aNtadimaee, eee ho ees bee es ae L.8Q0 02s 
PVoughioghenyin.n nurse chore he ehaire ee On strike. 024.30 9 ae eee 
Patisburgh {ser aac hcan eee een eee On strike» . 32.) \ See 
Pocahontas eee oe ne ee eee 2570), > yseetees $3.35 
iP airm Ont «5:8. ee eee ae ei ee eee 2.10 2.00 1.90: “axwser 

DETROIT 
Steam-coal sales disappointing to the wholesalers. Domes- 


tie business light. 
igan. 

Bituminous—Wholesale dealers and jobbers complain of a 
lack of interest on the part of steam users. Buying lacks 
regularity and orders fall short of expectations. Nut, pea 
and slack lead in activity, with the supply available, wholly 
adequate. Prices range closely around 90c., f.0.b. mines. 
There is light demand for three-quarter lump at $1.20 
to $1.25 and even less interest in mine-run at about $1.15. 
Attempts to interest buyers in domestic coal have little result; 
inquiries come in but orders are delayed. Retail dealers are 
making little effort to accumulate stocks. There is consider- 
able coal on tracks, but with the exception of the larger 
sizes few sales are made below schedule to free cars threat- 
ened with demurrage. 


High rates offered on coal to Lake Mich- 


Anthracite—Retail dealers are not buying anthracite very 
freely. A few orders are booked from other Michigan towns 
and a small amount of business is being done in Detroit. 


Lake Trade—Offers of 60c. a ton on cargoes of coal for 
Milwaukee and 70c. for delivery to Racine, Wis., failed to 
bring much vessel tonnage to shippers in the Lake trade 
during the week. Except for boats owned and operated by 
coal shippers, few freighters are carrying coal to Lake 
Michigan ports. Shipments to Lake Superior docks are lim- 
ited chiefly by the slow arrival of coal at loading docks, 
though owners of the larger Lake freighters figure they make 
greater profits by sending their ships up without cargo to 
bring down iron ore. With ore cargoes plentiful and rates 
profitable, vesselmen are not particularly anxious to handle 
coal. 


COLUMBUS 


Domestic demand not quite so strong. 
business active. 


Steam and Lake 
Tone of the market generally satisfactory. 


There has been a slight falling off in domestic demand due 
mostly to the excessive rains which have prevented dealers 
from making deliveries and stopped the demand from rural 
sections. Dealers are not inclined to stock up under pres- 
ent circumstances and are playing a waiting game. On the 
whole the domestic trade is quiet and no great activity is ex- 
pected for several weeks. Some Pocahontas is moving and 
this also applies to the West Virginia splints, while quite a 
few orders for Ohio-mined coal for July delivery are now be- 
ing received. 

Steam business is active and there is no let-up in orders 
from manufacturing establishments. Buying in the open mar- 
ket is fairly general. Most of the steam contracts have been 
closed although some are still being negotiated. There is a 
strong demand for the small sizes owing to activity in’ iron 
and steel circles. 

Lake trade continues strong in every way. The tonnage 
moving from Ohio and West Virginia mines to the head of the 
Lakes is large. The docks are busy and no congestion is re- 
ported from the upper Lake ports. Boats appear to be more 
plentiful than earlier in the season. 

Production in Ohio fields is gradually increasing, although 
some car shortage, especially in eastern Ohio, is curtailing the 
output. In the Hocking Valley more mines have been placed 
in commission. Pomeroy Bend is now engaged in shipping to 
the Lakes. Massillon and Tuscarawas are also fairly busy. 
In fact there is a general tendency to increase the output to 
take advantage of the troubles in Western Pennsylvania. 

Retail prices remain firm all along the line. Anthracite is 
moving fairly well at former quotations. Hocking lump is 
bought only for present needs. 

Prices in short tons, f.0.b. mines are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 

ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 

Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... igg jrocecre casein $1 .30/$1.35 3 een 

Inch and a quarter. 1.50. 1.50):$1.40 Mine-run.;/).)...2 1320) Pe205sieis 

peep Tuarter-indh 1.40 1.40. 1.30 Nut, pea and slack. 95.95 age 
u 


130 @iro0 moan 


Coarse slack...... .85 .85 .85 


June 24, 1916 


CINCINNATI 


Improving conditions are in evidence. 
good and domestic demand excellent. 
scarce. 


The railroads report a heavy volume of business at the 
various ports, with larger dumpings than last year, indicating 
that the movement to Northwestern ports is reaching some- 
thing like a satisfactory volume. There is still an occasional 
difficulty in getting vessels, but as a rule the transportation 
situation is much better than it has been. As a result little 
or no coal has been forced for sale here, and retailers are 
coming into the market in increasing numbers. Many large 
concerns are sold up, and those with coal to sell are having 
very little trouble in disposing of it at very satisfactory 
prices. 

The car situation is not good, running in the best cases 
only about 75% of requirements. Labor is still scarce. This 
condition, coupled with the natural strength of the market at 
this time, bids fair to make for good business for an indefinite 
’ period. 


Lake movements 
Cars and labor still 


LOUISVILLE 


Business continues good and movement up to expectations. 
Improvement in labor situation noted. 

Improvements in the labor situation in both the eastern 
and western Kentucky fields constitute the important develop- 
ments in the Kentucky market for the week. More than 1,000 
miners in the Straight Creek field have resumed work. In 
western Kentucky the miners are considering a proposal 
of the employers, which has every prospect of being ap- 





proved. Prices are without change. Shipments continue 

about on the normal basis. Very little river coal is coming 

down. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Prompt coke market easy. 
ers and sellers apart. 
ably decreased. 


The spot furnace coke market has continued to show the 
easy tone it developed early last week, small lots being usu- 
ally available at $2.40, while $2.50 seems to be a top price, 
and operators asking higher prices seem simply to be out of 
the market. The current demand is light. 

Negotiations are proceeding apace on second-half fur- 
nace coke contracts, but there is considerable divergence be- 
tween buyer and seller, the usual asking price being $2.75, 
while prospective buyers are talking about $2.50. It develops 
that two contracts recently closed, already mentioned; and 
aggregating about 25,000 tons a month, were about as close 
to $2.50 as to $2.75, although a high grade of coke was 
involved. 

Foundry coke is in decidedly poor demand, the prompt 
market being quiet while there are hardly any negotiations 
on contracts. Operators are holding rather stiffly to former 
quotations, as the scarcity of labor makes them less anxious 
to sell foundry coke as compared with furnace. We quote: 
Spot furnace, $2.40@2.50; contract furnace, $2.50@2.75; spot 
foundry, $3.25@3.50; contract foundry, $3.50, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 10 at 405,- 
804 tons, a decrease of 26,068 tons, and shipments at 408,383 
tons, a decrease of 22,852 tons. 


Contract negotiations find buy- 
Production and shipments consider- 


Buffalo—The market grows a little stronger week by 
week, but the movement is not heavy and shippers are not 
satisfied. A return to selling the coal direct is hardly advised, 
as there is danger of overloading that market. Prices remain 
on the basis of $5.25 for best Connellsville foundry. 


Chicago—Domestic coke sizes tend to increased activity, 
with spot prices ranging between $4.95 and $5.20. Metallur- 
gical coke is absorbed as fast as shipments reach this district. 
Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as follows: Con- 
nellsville, $6@6.25; Wise County, $6@6.25; byproduct foundry, 
$6@6.25; byproduct domestic, $4.95@5.20; gas house, $4.50@ 
4.60. 


St. Louis—Foundry coke is in stiff demand and consider- 
able business is being booked for future delivery. The Missis- 
sipi Valley furnace will start up this month and this will sub- 
stantially increase the tonnage moving into St. Louis. Domes- 
tic coke is seiling freely, but shipments are not as yet 
going forward to any extent. Egg is very well sold up though 
the supply of chestnut and stove is still plentiful. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices well maintained. Slightly improved domestic de- 
mand. Steam coals brisk and prices steady. Moderate trading 
in smokeless and anthracite. 


The market is in a healthy condition, with domestic demand 
slightly accelerated this week. Western operators do not ex- 
pect heavy domestic buying until early in July. The demand 
from country dealers remains quiet owing to the inclement 
rainy weather, making the country roads impassable, but it is 
expected that there will soon be a demand on interior retail- 
ers from the harvesting trade. Retail demand in the cities 
is even lighter than usual at this time of the year, and 
most yards are well stocked. Advanced June prices are firmly 
upheld, and assurances given that they will go higher rather 
than lower. 

Small sizes of steam coal continue the most active, and 
some operators are experiencing difficulty in providing enough 
screenings to cover contract requirements and open orders. 
While fine coal is a trifle easier, averaging from 90c. to $1, 
increased contracting for steam coals has tended to strengthen 
the spot market for coarse steam sizes. 

The smokeless trade holds its recent 
little consignment coal is appearing in this market. 
shippers report an improvement in the anthracite demand, 
while others state that trading is inactive. Accumulated 
domestic sizes at the mines have been reduced, but opera- 
tors are still disposed to hold coal at points of production, 
rather than to send it to markets which cannot absorb it. 

Warm weather in the Northwest has had a tendency to re- 
duce shipments to that section, although the Pittsburgh labor 
situation has strengthened Illinois prices in that direction. 
Vigorous efforts are being made by Illinois producers to sup- 
plant the Eastern tonnage and they are leaving nothing un- 
done to profit by the distress of the Eastern coal companies. 
Movement of soft coal via the Lakes is alsv restricted, owing 
to lack of bottoms. 





SVE 


and 
Some 


improvement, 


CHICAGO 
Buying of domestic sizes improved. Fine coal slightly 


easier. Prices steady. Southern Illinois districts are operating 
about half capacity. 


Since the higher June prices on southern Illinois production 
went into effect domestic business at Chicago has fallen off 
somewhat, but considerable shipments are booked for the lat- 
ter part of this month, so the outlook is favorable. Some 
domestic tonnage is being shipped from the Williamson County 
mines to the country, and steam coal is moving in large vol- 
ume. 

Big consumers in the Northwest seem disposed to switch 
from Eastern coals and energetic efforts are being made to 
secure some of this business. Current prices are firm at 
circular, with screenings strong at around 95c. to $1 per ton. 
Steam lump has been moving in large quantities from Saline 
County mines and southern Illinois mines are operating at 
about 50% capacity. 

Springfield screenings are slightly easier in the Chicago 
market, but in strong demand at St. Louis and adjoining ter- 
ritory. Mines are operating about one-half time. Coarse 
steam coals have been shipped in fair quantities to the Chicago 
district. Domestic coal shows but little improvement. 

The production in the Peoria district as compared with a 
year ago is showing a gratifying increase. Domestic ship- 
ments are light, but steam and railroad demands are causing 
a number of mines to work full time. 

May output of Indiana mines fell short of the production 
of the same month last year, because consumers were using 
coal placed in storage prior to Apr. 1. These storage piles 
are now about exhausted, and as a result demand is improv- 
ing and prices are stiffening. 

The spot smokeless market is featureless. While the cir- 
cular price of lump and egg is $1.90, some spot coal has 
sold around $1.60. Mine-run is averaging around $1.25. 

Hocking is quiet, domestic lump bringing the circular price 
of $1.60, and but little splint coal has moved into Chicago as 
yet. 

The main activities in Kentucky coal are confined to steam 
sizes, which are bringing fair prices. 

Anthracite is moving fairly well. Some retailers have 
placed orders to take advantage of the June price. Consumers 
have not yet entered into the market, and seem disposed to 
delay storage. Better buying is expected toward the close of 
the month. 


Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 
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Williamson and Knox and 

Franklin Co. Springfield Carterville Clinton Greene Cos, 
Lamp yc 2. es 55 $1.35@1.50 $1. eh 55 $1.40@1.50 $1.50 
Steam lump a5 1.25@1.30 sa 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.35 
23 and 3-in. 

lump..... 1.20@1.25 

14-in. lump. ; << 
Big@.i. sie 1.45@1.55 1.25 i 40@1 50 i 40@1. 50 1. 40@1. 50 
Nut. s2ecen 1.45@1.55 1.25 sere 40 1.35 
No.iwashed 1.50@1.60 HC 1.50@1.60 ¥ nhs 
No.2washed 1.45@1.50 .95@1.00 
No, lnut.. 1.45@1.55 Bae ee ane 
No. 2 nut.. 1.45 wi, see 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.25 1.15 
Screenings.. .95@1.00 .90@ .95 Bethe .95@1.00 1.00@1.05 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. I. Kentueky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.45@1.55 $1.40@1.85 £1.65@1.90 $1.50@1.75 $1.65@1.75 
14-in. lump. 1.40@1. 50 1.25@1.35 1.40@1.50 
Begss:4..3. . 1e45@0 55s athe 60} 60@1. 90 1. 45@1. TAO | ihe ete 70 
Nuts ne 1.35@1.45 iy i 1. seer: 50 a3 
No. lnut.. 1.45@1.55 AR 5 
No. 2 nut.. tees 45 ata. 
Mine-run... 25 A, 15@1. 25 1 .20@1.25 ak 15@1.25 1.25 
Screenings. . oe .95 85@ .95 3 Be SAK. 

st. LOUIS 


General improvement with slight price advances. Thrash- 


ing demand opens up in the south. 


Standard coal is considerably stiffer and there seems to 
be a much heavier demand for steam use. Railroads are 
buying quite freely in the open market and steam plants are 
also taking a heavy tonnage. Screenings and fine coal of 
all kinds are very scarce. Most of the operators have some 
future business and are accumulating more, which is a 
healthy sign. 

Williamson county operators are beginning to feel a much 
better demand from dealers and the thrashing trade in the 
South. There is also some little demand springing up in the 
west and north for domestic coal. The steam demand is ex- 
ceedingly heavy on the small sizes. 

Franklin County operators are running fairly well, some- 
thing better than half time. They are carying a good deal 
of lump coal at the mines but the movement is improving and 
dealers are beginning to buy. The schedule of prices is be- 
ing rigidly maintained. 

Anthracite has slowed down, though a considerable volume 
of orders are coming in. The chances are that there will not 
be much of a lull during June and July, as is usual on an- 
thracite. 

The market is quotable on the following basis per net 
ton, f.o.b. mines: 





Staunton 
and 
Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 
County son gomery mediate ard 
Gin lumpiee. soo eee $1.55 $1.45 $1.25 $1.25 $1.00 
6x37! Ger eie. css cee ReneS 155 1.45 Hee25) 125 1.00 
SxX2=IN DUG = tere lene eee oo 1.45 1225 i -20 1.00 
No. 2 nut een awe tere 1.45 1.20 1.10 1.10 95 
No.3 nut, ee ane e cieieae oats 1.40 110i 4p NEOTEL CY eee 
No. 4. Tih een co oaeeeiete 1.30 ae? ass lees ree PS eee 
INO; uigaty Se eipscas faeveveyeus, bie eiacas eee te) eek ee as ee ek he 
Screenings. ae sje'ctae ais sversieneneie 1.00 90 .90 .90 85 
2-in Tumps. Pee eee eee 115 1.10 .85 
Steam epg iiss Ue eisbielese se ee sare 1.15 1.10 .85 
Mine-runi. capuie siete eee ete 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.05 85 
Washed. i. Back ohana cee 0. Peter be ee ee anne tee 
No. Linutis. ce een eee ae eee T255 1.45 1.40 1.40 
No:.2 nutijs oe eb. Sao ee eens 1.40 1.40 1.30 1.30 
No.3 nit, ..ceiethetesisseee Beene ete 1-35 1.30 1.25 1.25 
NO. 4 DOG cs cue eee chee eee 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Nod:slack:.:: Seek len eee ee ene .70 £75 .70 .70 


KANSAS CITY 


Prices on steam coal in Kansas City and vicinity are 
tending higher, owing to the strike in the Kansas field, storms 
last week that curtailed operations at 80 per cent. of the mines 
in the district, and the possibility of a general strike July 
31. The supplies of slack from Kansas are little more than 
‘sufficient for contracts, the surplus going at about 10c. higher 
than last week. There is enough slack on hand and in sight 
for immediate needs, but consumers are providing against 
contingencies by storing. The demand for the Arkansas 
coal is also being stimulated by the campaign against smoke, 
an ordinance having been introduced recently covering this 
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EXPORTS 


Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, at the specified districts, during the month of April, 
1916, were as follows: 
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Districts Anthracite Bituminous Coke 
Maine and New Hampshire.... 23, avet cy wees ore: all en ee 
Wermont  .4 sank ae see on eee 472 1,285 68 
Sis LAWwrenGey ace ede see eee ae 76,768 102,264 2,540 
Rochester -.. cncsteieire an aoa wean ee 17,662 43,267 1,186 
Isrifalo  .Avitsasime eteee crt tes 95,340 153,195 41,745 
Wew York’ Sittin sence 19,257 2,225 L677 
Philadel phia. Titec ee eetetcntate sete 2,571 54, 73600 1 eee 
Maryland ‘2 iin trectstsceheretst stemrs e 991 88,320 4,504 
Wiroinia, . siompapetemuane Sela ib se Late tea asters ete 416,712 1,992 
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San Francisco Sate Srviauete and discs 1,398 
Wieshin tO Wercureeta skeletare etal cies 67 90 2,327 
PANES A, «je chce wieleteersug otters tteietans a. Tee Ee lL | Se 
alk ota Teel staetsitate mobos chateteve ottes 267 2,592 375 
aluth & Superiore. se ees 19 3,372 230 
MVE CHI Zan | lakigtiteowetele caulemieeteer 81 100,956 9,883 
OHO . a svapeabendor sicoit ade ueitelsteles se Beusaeteee 338, "210 8,422 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during May and the preceding three months in 
short tons: 





February March April May 

Pocahontas Field........ 1,484,153 1,506,671 1,442,497 1,540,624 
Tug River District....... 333,102 338,232 343,854 374,396 
Thacker District........ 254,953 276,308 258,659 286,491 
Kenova District. . 83,218 88,440 74,993 86,662 
Clinch Valley District. . 124,626 137,641 122.155 127,861 
Other N. & W. Territory. 3,616 5,724 2,963 3,770 

Total N. & W. Fields... 2,233,668 2,353,016 2,245,121 2,419,804 
Williamson & Pond Creek 100,985 104,846 97,547 110,319 
Tug River & Ky. R.R.... 50,925 54,254 50,125 56,311 
All other railroads....... 168,798 205,391 459,279 507,774 

Grand totale eee 2,554,376 2,717,507 2,852,072 3,094,208 


MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 
The following is a comparative statement of coal handled 


over the 17 principal Middle Western carriers for the months 
of February, and the first two months of 1915 and 1916: 














February Two Months 
1915 1916 1915 1916 

Illinois Central R.R...... 592,875 1,094,080 1,409,224 2,141,496 
ms Eh. I! RIRe eee 499,986 903,188 1,240,653 1,819,728 
Gap. & Q. RoR oe 421,527 759,868 1,130,282 1,540,716 
Gac.C. & St. L. RRS 423,891 637,083 958,278 1,263,121 
Vandalia R.Ri....:2 2. 401,306 554,628 926,223 1,142,643 
C.T.H. &S. E. ee seardiels 256,020 419,870 595,300 810,781 
C.& A. Ry.. Spinal si 3 147,888 325,689 360,411 634,908 
Wabash R. R. Pe Sy chet 5 138,198 208,564 317,710 425,904 
seu. I. M.& 8S) Ryne. 109,308 122,271 262,792 328,890 
Bauthern Ry. sic ssc 82,680 208,878 194,163 379,472 
ipa ©). S. Wa RRs. ee 93,968 83,708 208,009 169,522 
ems. T. & Me Roe eer 46,985 85,249 112,370 176,986 
pom. & ©. Deity ae. 47,409 75,808 120,756 159,865 
eee M. Ry. 2...0e eee 48,711 56,614 120,926 122,431 
eele.é& Ls. Ryser sec 44,788 59,105 86,615 135,583 
ee. & St. Le Ryseeenes 34,066 58,693 85,138 126,175 
C.& N. W. Ry 37,186 75,326 84,726 150,967 
U0 CCC eee 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
June 8—Tonnage continues to arrive slowly and the load- 
ing pressure is not so great. Colliery outputs are somewhat 
heavier and most coals not reserved by the authorities are 
offering more readily. Quotations are approximately as fol- 
lows: 
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Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires. ..$12.24@12.48 
Best seconds........... Nominal Seconds:# 2:45) gach hinge 12.00@12.24 
Seconds..... . .$12.00@12.48 Best Cardiff smalls..... 7.20@ 7.48 
Best dry coals. . 9.60@12.00 Cargo smalls.......... 4.08@ 4.68 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is very quiet and rates are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Gibraltar... $8.40 Naples......... weseoos St. Vincent...... $11.40 
Marseilles.. Se 14.84 Alexandria.. 24.60 River Plate..... 10.20 
Algiers. . : . Port Said.. 24.00 
Genoa....- ..... 18.00 Las Palmas... 10.80 
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Don’t Use Heavy 
Multiple Gear Trains 


All the working parts necessary for 
direct gear reduction are shown here. 
Wuest Single Reduction Herringbone 
Gears reduce friction, economize pow- 
er and require less floor space. ‘The 
first cost is lower and the reduction 
in operating expenses is most marked. 
A Wuest Gear installation pays its 
way from every point of view. 


Write for our latest literature. 


The Falk Company 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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Everywhere Successful 






In Pennsylvania 


Anthracite and 
Bituminous 


In The Virginias, Kentucky 
and Tennessee | 


Pocahontas 
Kanawha 
New River 





















In Illinois 


The largest haulage 
and smallest gatherer 
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The Far West 


Heavy long hauls 
and gathering. 








In The East and West 


on battery locomotives. 





Everywhere that coal is minea you witt 


find the BARSTEEL delivering the goods. 





Susie Salm Br 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the July Ist issue of CoaL AGE 
will be one that you will want to 
keep handy for reference. It will 
be a complete 


“Equipment Issue” 


with information of interest to you 
from “‘cover to cover’. Put aside 
enough time to read it a//—both 
Editorial and Advertising Pages. 
Then keep it on file, convenient 
for frequent use. 


Be on the lookout for it. 


COAL AGE 
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“Armorplate” Construction 
is Synonomous With Day-in Day-out 
Mine Locomotive Service 


If you operate an average mine you cannot help but be 
up against the problem of occasional locomotive derail- 
ments, collisions and hard knocks. 


Just how much time will be taken up by such occurrences 
depends to a great extent upon the construction of the 
locomotive. 


To guard against this time loss and locomotive injury, 
Jeffrey mine locomotives from 7 tons up are built with 
the ‘‘Armorplate’”’ frame, which is practically indestruc- 
tible and permits the largest motor capacity for a given 
weight of locomotive. 


In addition all vital parts are readly accessible. 


The combination is your guarantee of day-in day-out 
service under your conditions. 


The details of ‘‘ Armorplate”’ construction and other interest- 
ing particulars regarding Jeffrey Mine Locomotives are 
clearly brought out in Booklet 117-12. A copy free at your 
request. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


912 North 4th Street ~ Columbus, Ohio 
New York Philadelphia Charleston, W. Va. 
Chicago Birmingham Boston 


Pittsburgh Denver Montreal 
St. Lows Milwaukee Seattle 
allas 
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AIRMON 
Power Coal Auger 


FAIRMONI Mine Specialties 


Fairmont Steel Ties—Railroad Car Retarder—Portable Electric Mine 
Pumps—Box Car Loader—Car Hauls—Tipple and Conveying Machiney 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Greater Tonnage Per Mining Machine 


And at less cost! That is what 10 years of operation 
has proven for the Fairmont Power Auger. 


These Augers mount on the top of any standard under- 
cutting machine and are driven from the machine motor. 


The machine runner is the 
man wno Operates the drill 
and compensation for him, 
it has been clearly proven, 
need not exceed } cent per 
ton. Flexibility becomes 
a big feature with the Fair- 
mont Auger. ‘The head 
may be quickly swung in 
any direction and when the 
machine is in motion can 
be collapsed on the top. It 
has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that this flexi- 
bility permits more effect- 
ive holes and that more 
coal is produced at every 


cutting when the machine 
runner does his own drill- 
ing with the Fairmont Au- 
ger. 

One minute is usually suf- 
ficient to drill a seven-foot 
hole so that you can readily 
see what little of the oper- 
ating time of the machine is 
used. 


Fairmont Bulletin No. 15 
shows completely the con- 
struction of the Auger and 
how it may be lowered in 
moving the machine from 
room to room. 


Write now for your copy. 


Vol. 9, No. 26 
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There is nothing that can be said about the con- 
struction of a mine locomotive more convincing of 
quality than the statement that it employs Hess- 
Bright Ball Bearings on the armature shafts. 


Hess-Bright’s Conrad The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 


Patents are thor- 
oughly adjudicated. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The successes stated in 
this letter, are typical of the 
work done by the CEMENT- 
GUN. The writer of the letter 
is the Manager of a large 
mine in Canada. He has put 
the Cement-Gun to the test. 
He knows what it can do. He 
is well pleased with the re- 
sults. 


Write for Details 


The coal field offers big op- 
portunities for the Cement- 
Gun. Put your problem up 
tous, as others are doing, 
and let us advise you. Write 
for literature. 


Buying—COAL AG E—Section 


“I desire to express my 


complete satisfaction with 
the work doneat No.4 mine 


by th e 
© CEMENT - (UN 


That’s the opening sentence in a let- 
ter recently received from a prominent 
mine manager— 


and then he tells why 
he is satisfied: 


“The work consisting of covering a 
wooden building adjoining our fan, also 
bulkhead over air shaft and the covering 
over boiler shed. ‘The work completed 
is well bonded to the surface covered, 
and protects same from fire and decay, 
The work will afford permanent protec- 
tion and lengthen the life of the work 
done almost indefinitely, and should 
prove efficient and economical. We 
had the Gun in mine and demonstrated 
on stone stopping, putting two and a 
half inches of cement to face of stone, 
making stopping air tight. This work 
is well done and should last indefinitely. 


“The method of application is simple 
and well controlled I am well pleased 
with the Cement-Gun and recommend 
its use for this class or similar classes of 
work.”’ 


— | Cement-Gun Company 


New York Office - - 


Incorporated 


Allentown, Pa. 


- 30 Church Street 
Chicago Office = 2 - 914 S. Michigan Ave, 
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Vulcan Hoist installed 
at Buck Mountain 
Colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. 





Ty Sey VULCAN Hoist was designed 
to fit some condition or set of con- 
ditions. 

The stock designs—of which there are a consider- 
able number—meet average mining conditions 
perfectly. They are the outgrowth of many years 
of investigating and designing. 

Where investigation shows conditions to require special 
treatment—conditions which a stock hoist could not meet 


most economically—it is Vulcan practice to design a 
special hoist. 


In both steam and electric hoists the soundness of this 
Vulcan policy has been amply demonstrated by the un- 
qualified success of the hundreds of Vulcan installations. i 


A thorough analysis of your property by Vulcan engineers 
will indicate the type of hoist best suited for it. Such an 
analysis creates no obligation. 





Vulcan Iron Works 
1730 Main Street 
New York Wilkes-Barre, Pa. {| Chicago 
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Protection that is Economy— 


It is not only humane to give your men 
every possible protection against danger 
and accident; it is real economy. Your in- 
surance premium is largely dependent upon 
the amount of protective device and 
equipment in your mine. 


prs 


PERICOL Se 
NON TOCGARE IFILL =| _ELS.S. Co. 
ape oe i Illuminated Steel Signs 
‘NEDALITEK | DRATO : . offer this protection at a low intial and upkeep cost. 
rm * They may be had in English and four foreign 
Z| OSTRZEZENIE ai etapa Italian, Lithuanian, Polish and 
\ NIE WOLNO DOTYKAC SIE DRUTU: avg. 


: ti The construction is particularly sturdy and the 
os ) ROzwor | lamp is under a hood, proof against any weather 
“|. NEBEZPECNO DOTYKAT SA DROTU | Cond ons 

2a ca oe eae ee If you have the E. S. S. Co. Catalog turn to page 302 
for complete information on these signs—or if you 
haven’t the catalog write us for a copy today. 


ELecrric SERVICE SuPPLIES Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
17th and Cambria Streets 50 Church Street Monadnock Building 
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EFFICIENCY -—— RELIABILITY — SIMPLICITY 
District Offices Allis-Chalmers Parsons Steam Turbines 


Atlanta, Ga. Show sustained economy after years of operation 
Boston, Mass. ; 1+ 7 i 

Buffalo, N.Y. Units built in sizes from 200 kw. up 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 

El Paso, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
London, England 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, 

West Allis Works 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





: 5,000 kv.-a., 1,800 r.p.m. High-Pressure Condensing Steam Turbine and 
Salt Lake City, Utah Alternator. Two units of this size furnished the Delaware, Lackawanna 
San Francisco, Calif. and Western R. R. Co., for Nanticoke Colliery, Plymouth, Penna. 


Santiago, Chile, 
So. America 
Seattle, Wash. 


Toledo, Ohio Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For all Canadian Business refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Boiler Steel Should Be Best Steel 


Steel that can be bent back upon itself and closed down 
solid without fracture or blister, either cold or after heating 
red hot and cooling in water, is used in making 


Freeman Horizontal Tubular Boiler 


Furthermore, each sheet bears the name of maker, 
brand, and tensile strength. MiZ£ll certificate furnished 
when requested. 


Our catalog tells other good points about this boiler. Write for it. 


S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co. 


440 Michigan Street - Racine, Wis. 


Branches: 530 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Wm. T. Doyle, 167 12th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. P-K Engineers, Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Southern Boiler & Tank Wks., Memphis, Tenn. Vincent Kenny, 414 Me- 
Cagne Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Pocock & Pollard Co., 208 Iron Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Colby Engineering Co., 70 First St., Portland, Ore. 
Industrial Equipment Co., 208 American Trust ron Clev eland, 0... RB: 
Murray, 1521 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, H. F. Lyons Co., 33 
California St., San Francisco, Cal. J. W. peed 3819 Rawlin St., Dallas, 
ex. 


LOOK AHEAD— 


The valves you install now 
should be in service for many 
years to come. Your close at- 
tention to details of construction, 
materials and workmanship (the 
factors which determine the life of 
valves) will play an important 
part in future dividends. 


By using 


LUNKENHEIMER 
““Victor’’ Gate Valves 


the valves ‘‘built for service’ the 
installation will be permanent and 
satisfactory service is assured. 
They have a single, solid wedge 
dise, finished to the exact taper of 
the seat rings which are threaded 
into the body—the type which has 
proven the most satisfactory. The 
disc is guided by ribs cast in the 
body and‘ travels to practically 
a closed position before coming 
in contact with the séat ring faces. 
This prevents ‘‘dragging’’ across 
the seat ring faces when the valve 
is being opened or closed, which 
is the cause of most wear in Gate 
Valves. 


When wide open the top of the 
dise forms a seat under the bonnet, 
relieving the packing from pres- 
sure, and permitting of repacking 
while valve is under pressure. 


All bearing parts are bronze 
bushed to prevent corrosion, and 
give long life to the valve. 


Made with the Inside Screw Stationary Stem and Outside Screw and Yoke 
Rising Stem in Bronze, Cast Iron, ‘‘Puddled"’ Semi-steel and_ Cast Steel, for 


pressures up to 350 pounds and temperatures up to 800 deg. Fahrenheit. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


me LUNKENHEIMER £2: 


Largest sop ag ian ome of 
High-Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World. 


CINCINNATI 


New York Chicago Boston London 
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GREASE 
jor mine CaP wheely 


0.119 KEYSTONE 

GREASE is made 

especially for the 
lubrication of mine car 
wheels and shows wonder- 
ful efficiency under all 
working conditions, winter 
or summer. 


It furnishes lubrication for 
every turn of the wheels—abso- 
lutely without waste. It will 
save more in wheels and axles 
than all your lubrication costs 
you now. 


Here’s what we propose to 
do for you 


We will ship enough No. 119 
Keystone Grease to furnish the 
lubrication for a given number of 
your cars for 60 days from date 
of installation. We will arrange 
the co-operation of our mechani- 
cal department in making the 
installation, and guarantee at 
least 10% saving over the pres- 
ent method of lubrication, labor 
considered. 


Keystone Lubricating Company 


a4 ew York Executive O ffices and Works: Nad Orleans 
oston . . St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia, Pa. Denver 
icago 5 an Francise 
Savannah Established 1884 Minneapolis 


General European Office and Warehouse, Manchester, Eng. 
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The Function of a Shovel 


We are afraid that the im- 






































portant bearing a shovel has 
on the operation of a Mine is 
sometimes overlooked. 


The purchase of mining 
machines, cars, motors, etc., 
is done with a careful eye 
towards maximum efficiency, 
and every contributing detail 
is considered warily. 


But the shovel, the humble 
shovel, which will always 
have its place and is really 
the instrument that helps or 
hinders the production and 
profit is allowed to be selected 
by the miner, to suit his own 
ideas and influenced only by 
the condition of his mind and 
purse. 


Most assuredly the cost of 
shovels is such a mere bagatelle 
compared to the cost of shovel- 
ing, that the selection of shovels 
should be done by those who pay 
for the shoveling. 

Besides which, Wyoming-Mayari 
Red Edge Shovels save and make 
money for the miner and make 
money for the operator. 


Study this subject a little. It’s 
important. Write us for ‘‘Sci- 
entific Shoveling,’’ a book worth 
having. Also our Catalog. 


The Wyoming 
Shovel Works 


Wyoming, Penna. 


Don’t Overlook This: 


The Blades—Chrome Nickel Steel, Heat Treated all over—so tough and sturdy 
they cannot be broken nor distorted; their average life is three times that of 


crucible steel shovels. 


The Handles—Selected, and then re-selected from XX Second Growth Northern 
White Ash. Handle and blade put together, to stay together definitely and abso- 


lutely. 
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Make Flanged Joints 


with 


Suitable for Any Pressure 
or Temperature 


Smooth-On Gaskets are made from sheets of specially pre- 
pared_iron which when coated with Smooth-On Elastic 
Iron Cement No. 3 are ready for immediate use. 


Smooth-On Corrugated Iron Gaskets never leak because 
they expand and contract the same as iron with alternate 
high and low pressure. The joints can be easily taken 
apart and the gaskets used again as good as new. 


Free Instruction Book 


Every one of the hundreds of uses for Smooth-On is ex- 
plained in Smooth-On Instruction Book No. 15. Write 
for your free copy today. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., novus’. 






ATMO COE 


Garlock Air 






FRAO 
GARLOCK 
mABn = 
S 


REGISTERED }) 
vseators £ 


Are designed to withstand the extremely 
severe conditions under which air com- 
pressors usually are operated. Style No. 
420 is composed of high pressure and com- 
pressor combination rings. The cushion 
center of the latter is covered by long fibre 
woven asbestos lubricated throughout with 
the celebrated Garlock compound. ‘This 
packing does not harden in service, but 
retains its elasticity under the high tem- 
peratures and pressures met with in this 
class of work. 





We manufacture a special packing, or 
combination of packings, for every class of 
service in coal mines. Write for our new 
illustrated catalog. 





THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
New York 


Palmyra a z e 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Compressor Packings 
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Type H Form 1 Hanger 





Type P Hanger 


Look Them Over 


There is an O-B Insulated Han- 
= ger adaptable to every requirement 
Perpee rH iitr teas ranger of mine trolley construction. 





For over twenty years we have been 
developing and improving Dirigo Insula- 
tion, used in these hangers. 

The mechanical strength and electrical 


eficiency of this composition has been 
proved in many rigorous tests. 


The illustrations show a part of the O-B 
line. 


All O-B Hangers and Overhead Mate- 
rials are listed in Catalog No. 16 


The Ohio Brass Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


TO 





4 
a 
see: 
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Universal Form 2 Hanger Type K Form 1 Hanger Jamme Hanger 
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‘Use either electrode at : will, all ad- 
justments are automatically made 
_ by G-E Arc Welding Outfit 


oe 


Metal electrode 
builds up or fills 
cavities when welding 


iene 


Welding Seams on Locomotive Firebox 


Cuts Repair Cost—Saves Time 


If chippers are busy elsewhere don’t wait—let the G-E arc welder do its 
own chipping. Don’t even take time to remove a flat wheel—the G-E 
arc welder will build it up while in place. You can control heat and build- 
ing of metal, thus preventing distortion, uneven crystallization and cavities. 

The G-E arc welder is used all over the world. It has made good in China; 
it is making emergency repairs for the Suez Canal and the rapid transit 
rolling stock of New York City is kept in shape by its help. 

Our nearest local office will be pleased to give you additional information. 


General Electric Company 
General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 36) 


District Offices in: 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Penna. Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, [1]. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Calif, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 6120 
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| Ab olish the Privy! 


The efficiency of your workmen is effected by 
sanitary living conditions, or the reverse. Mod- 


ern health authorities term the outdoor privy a 


breeding place for disease germs—a constant 


. menace to the health of the community. State 


health boards have endorsed this type of closet. 


Ro-San 
Indoor Closet 


It is all-metal construction, may 
be set up anywhere in the house, 
given proper vent. Chemical 
kills life matter. Guaranteed 
absolutely odorless. Many 
mining companies have 
bought these closets in 
quantities for working 
men’s homes. Write to- 
day for complete cata- 
log. 


Rowe Sanitary 


Manufacturing Co. 
650 Sixth Street 
Detroit - Michigan 
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Steel for Service 
The pamphlet 
Steel Mine Timbers 


should be in the hands of any operator inter- 
ested in economic timbering of his mines. 


Secure a copy from nearest district office. 


It protects the 





Gamnesic Steel Company 
General Offices—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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JEFFERSON 


For ALL Coa! Mine Purposes 


Wherever you have use for unions there is 
a style and size of 


JEFFERSON UNION 


to meet your conditions satisfactorily. 
Find out about the five special features of 
Jefferson Unions. See our large advertise- 
ment in Coal Age last week. Ask your 
Jobber for ‘Jefferson’? Unions. 


The Jefferson Union Co.,Lexington, Mass. 
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Try GANDY for That Hard 


Belt Service 


HERE everything is against the belt—where it is sub- 


jected to dampness, ‘oils, greases, dust or dirt—try 
Gandy. 
Because Gandy for 37 years has demonstrated that it can stand 
up against such conditions. Proof is all around you. 
Gandy runs straight and true, and has a tenacious cling on the 
pulleys that reduces belt slippage and power waste. 
Make the next belt a Gandy Belt. Be sure you get The Gandy 
Belt, with the Gandy trade mark stamped throughout the 
length of the roll. 
Our stock comprises all widths and all plies, from as narrow and 
as light as l-in. 4-ply to as wide and as heavy as 30-in. 10-ply. 
This means your orders can be filled promptly with well-sea- 
soned stock. 
Leading supply houses everywhere carry Gandy. Or write 
direct to us for a sample and prices. There is no obligation. 


THE GANDY BELTING COMPANY 
i 734 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
New York Branch—36 Warren Street 





Practical Hints 


On the correct manner of 
applying 


INSULATION 


to electrical repair parts is contained in this little Booklet. 
It describes the various P & B Insulating Varnishes, Com- 
Every coal mine superintendent 


pounds, Paints and Tape. 
should send for a copy. 


Write us today 


The Standard Paint Company 


Woolworth Building, New York 


Manufacturers of Insulating Varnishes and Compounds and Special Paints for 
Special Purposes. RU-BER-OID Roofing and Impervite Cement Waterproofing. 
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Classified Ads 


Wanted 
Agents and Salesmen 
Contract Work 


Positions Wanted 
Positions Open 
Civil Service Work 


Employment Agencies Miscellaneous 
Labor Bureaus Educational 

Business Opportunities Books 

For Sale Proposals 


RATES: Positions Wanted, 3 cents a word, minimum charge 50 cents an 
insertion, payable in advance. Other advertisements, 5 cents a word, 
minimum charge $1.00. Count 4 words for blind address care of our New 
York or Chicago offices. Advertisements for bids $3.60 an inch. 


ANSWERS addressed to us at 10th Ave. and 36th St., New York or 1144 
Monadnock Block, Chicago will be forwarded without charge (excepting 
circulars or similar literature). 

IMPORTANT: Original letters of recommendation or other papers of value 
should not be enclosed to unknown correspondents—send copies. Adver- 
tisers’ names will not be furnished under any circumstances. Copy re- 
ceived until 10 A.M. Monday for following Saturday’s issue. A 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


A SAFETY INSPECTOR wanted; not a fire boss but a 
man of sufficient intelligence and experience in and around 
mines to make suggestions looking to avoidance of acci- 
dents and personal injuries. P600—Coal Age. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE or MANAGER of operation company. 
Twenty five years’ experience operating, engineering, financial 
and selling, Eastern and Western fields. Extensive experi- 
ence in coal preparation and in handling mine fires. Sal- 
ary, $6,000. PWé604—Coal Age. 


CHIEF ELECTRICIAN, master mechanic, first-class; 12 
years’ experience, technical and practical. Box 31, Lincoln 
Place, Penn. 


COKE SUPERINTENDENT wants position as superintend- 
ent of coke plant, or management. Can make own analysis 
of the coal and coke. PW598—Coal Age, Chicago. 


GENERAL MANAGER or GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
MINES; mining experience, 30 years, from tripper boy up. 
am a graduate mining engineer, thorough and efficient in 
every phase of mining. Would consider proposition with in- 
terest in company. PW597—Coal Age, Chicago. 


GENERAL MANAGER, SUPERINTENDENT or CHIEF EN- 
GINEER:with seven years experience wants position in re- 
porting, designing and contract work on mine plants; five 
years’ selling and demonstrating mining machinery; includ- 
ing both electric and compressed air machines and haulage 
systems; five and one-half years as general manager and 
chief engineer; 88 years old, married, in good physical condi- 
tion, temperate; have opened and operated drift and shaft 
mines in the State and Canada; accredited Surveyor; ex- 
perienced in cost accounting and sales management; good 
references. PW599—Coal Age. 


PRACTICAL uptodate first grade Pennsylvania mine fore- 
man will be pleased to learn of opening. Conference by ap- 
pointment; correspondence strictly confidential. PW602—Coal 
Age. 

MINE SUPERINTENDENT; have had 18 years’ experience in 
and about the mines and have had charge of large operations in 
Pennsylvania the past 8 years. I am also familiar with all 
kinds of mining machinery have spent 7 years on electrical 
work with one of the largest coal companies in this state. 
Am married and 88 years of age. Am at present time em- 
ployed at good salary; but mines are about worked out. They 
will only last a few months. This is only reason for want- 
ing a change. Have been with present company 3 years, can 
give best of references. PW603—Coal Age. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR LEASE OR SALE: 2,000 acres Jellico coal, near Jel- 
lico, Tenn; full equipment and now operating; price and terms 
reasonable. James L. Heffernan, Jellico, Tenn. 


COAL MINE with 25 beehive-oven coking plant, operating 
in Lower Connellsville Coke Region, 9 acres of 8-ft.-thick Pgh. 
seam, best coking coal, drift mine, in good operating condition 
for sale cheap, due to retirement of owner. Address A. T. 
Bull, Scottdale, Penn. 


MINE READY FOR OPERATION, 24,000 ACRES GOOD 
COAL LAND FOR SALE CHEAP TO CLOSE AN HESTATE— 
24,000 acres good coal land, with a mine ready to operate, 
power plant, mining machines, cars, etc., 14 miles of stand- 
ard and narrow-gage railroad, connecting with the Southern 
Railway at Lim Rock, Ala. 65 miles westerly from Chatta- 
nooga; four locomotives, ears, 80 dwellings and large com- 
missary; much valuable hardwood timber, with two good saw- 
mills; most of the land on Cumberland plateau suitable for 
agriculture when cleared; coal known as Belmont Block, very 
hard, high in volatile matter, excellent for domestic use; low 
freight rates and best of markets. For full particulars, price 
and terms, address F. D. Pierce, Bridgeport, Ala. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Plant of the Mingo Washed Coal Co., Eugene, 
Mingo County, W. Va. on N. & W. R.R.; fully equipped, 
modern mining machines, coal washer, miner’s houses, etc.; 
low royalty. Address Merchants’ Bank, Pittsburgh, Penn. - 


ANTHRACITE PROPERTY—Have 48-year net lease oper- 
ating anthracite slope coal mine; 1,750,000 tons. Low royalty, 
breaker 600 tons, miners houses 145 rooms, etc., all with lease; 
2 shipping roads. Analysis water; 58 Vol. 10.60 carbon 75.24 
ash 13.58 sul. 0.58 B.t.u. 13,000. S. G. I. 455. Principals only. 
FS601—Coal Age 
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CONTRACTS TO BE LET 
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PROPOSALS FOR COAL—U. S. Engineer Office, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Sealed proposals will be received here until 12 
noon, June 30, 1916, and then opened, for furnishing 5000 short 
tons coal for U. S. dredges at Tampa, Fla. Further informa- 
tion on application. 


PROPOSALS FOR COAL—U. S. Engineer Office, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Sealed proposals will be received here until 12 
noon, June 30, 1916, and then opened, for furnishing 6000 short 
tons coal for U. S. dredges on St. Johns River and tributary 
waters. Further information on application. 
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For Sale 
Second Hand Equipment 


Rates: Less than 4 insertions 55 cents per line—4 tof11 insertions 50 
cents per line—12 or more insertions 45 cents per line. p 


Equipment Wanted items appear at the end of this List. 
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ADVERTISERS’ NAMES are abbreviated in most of 


these items. Complete names and addresses are as follows: 
NEW RIVER CoO., The, Macdonald, W. Va. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


2 Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon duplex 2 stage and 3 Norwalk 
tandem 2 stage, capacities 200 to 2100 cu.ft.—NEW RIVER. 


CARS 
[24” gage] 
200 coal cars in very good condition; immediate shipment; 


will make attractive price to move quickly.—M. K, Frank 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. % : 


CORE DRILLS 


_Sullivan diamond core drills—1 “B” drill, 1 “C” drill, 1 “H” 
drill, all with hydraulic feed; 1 “S” drill with screw feed; all 
in first-class condition. Address P. O. Box 33, Pittston, Penn. 


FANS 
_ Ventilating from 20x9 down _to 10x4, d.c. to steam engines 
Clifford, Capell, Robinson and Bullock.—_NEW RIVER. 


GENERATING UNITS 
Generator sets direct current, 250 volt and 550 volt, direct 
connected and belted, capacities up to 250 kw.—_NHW RIVER. 


200 K.W. direct connected, 250 V. with complete plant, also 
other units.—P. J. Goodwin, Masonic Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


HAULAGE ENGINES 


Tail rope and endless rope haulage engines —NHW RIVDR. 


HOISTS 


Steam or electric mine hoists, standard makes and sizes.— 
Hoisting Engine Sales Co., Grand Central Station, N. Y. City. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Bleetrice—11 Baldwin-Westinghouse and Goodman, weights 
from 4 to 8 tons; 40” and 44” gauge.—_NEW RIVER. 

Inside mine use 44” and standard gage—Baldwin Porter 
Vulcan build. Also locomotives 6 to 85 tons.—Southern Iron 
and Equipment Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


MINING MACHINES 

Sullivan longwall, equipped with two 7x7 air engines, 
gage 40”, feed chain x65’. In first-class condition and as 
good as new. Immediate delivery.—-NEW RIVER. 

1 Jeffrey 28A machine complete, 250 V; track gage 44%”, 
in better condition than when new, having been used only 
enough to put machine in good working order; immediate 
shipment.—Island Creek’ Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Used equipment of all kinds in good _ condition—Engines, 
generators, boilers, power plants, etc —HLKANAW SUPPLY 
& ENGINEERING CO., Charleston, W. Va. 


PUMPS 
High head. General service and boiler feed.—NEW RIVER. 


RAILS 


New and second-hand, all sections on hand for immediate 
shipment.—M. K. FRANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


WANTED 


Second-hand motor driven fan, capacity at normal. speed 
000 cu.ft. State make, size, speed and condition. W605— 
oa Be 
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Steam Shovel Boil -: One Electric Hoist For Sal 

= ke to dispose of several of each of the following improved new = = 16,000 pound pull, equipped with a Westinghouse 375-horsepower motor, three- 

= ore. out ts pass all State Boiler Law requirements: = = phase, 60-cycles, 440 volts, and a Cutler-Hammer controller. 

= Boilers for Marion Steam Shovels Model 75 and 76. = = motor pinion rawhide. Rope speed 700 feet per minute. 

= “ “ “ " “ “60 and 61. = = class condition, has seen very little service, being practically new. 

= “ “ “ “ “ 50 and 51. = ls One Ingersoll-Rand twin air compressor, steam end 16x16 in., air end 

= a us * “s «40 and 41, = = 14x16 in. 

= The above boilers can be used for Bucyrus steam shovels of corresponding = = One 14x16 Stearns-Rogers Steam Hoist. 

= ssize. = = For particulars, address 

= Benjamin Iron & Steel Company, Hazleton, Pomme, 2 2) THE NATIONS PULL COMPANY; Colorado Bldg? Denmsr (215) 
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SWASTIKA COAL AND COKE 


A prudent dealer is the one who does not wait until 
car shortages, emergencies, etc., make it impossible 
for him to receive prompt shipments, but stores 
his coal in the spring and summer months when he 
can receive careful and individual attention. 


We respectfully solicit storage orders from the 
trade and industries in our shipping territory— 
Western Kansas, Southern Colorado, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Old Mexico. 


Highest quality smelter and foundry coke; and 
best quality bituminous coal for domestic and 
steam purposes. 


Inquiries solicited. 


Swastika Fuel Company 


Raton, New Mexico 
J. van Houten, President J. C. Larkin, Sales Manager 
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ARE YOU SINKING A SHAFT? 


If so, don’t place your order for hoisting engines until you see 
what we offer for shafis up to 680 ft. deep, engines 22" x 36” 


THE NEW RIVER COMPANY 


Equipment Sales Department 


up to 24" x 48". 
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WE LOOK INTO THE EARTH by using diamond core drills = 
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HANS OLSON, Pres: 


Punxsutawney Drilling and 
Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty. 


Weber Bldg. 


We test Coal & Ore land in any part of North or = 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
f 
No. 30 Carson St., , 2623 Whitehall Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, New York 
Phone Hemlock 305 Phone Rector 993 = 


Write for full last of equipment. MacDonald 







South America. 





ormerly 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 





JNO. A. FISHER, Sec’y. Orvis C. Hoffman 





PUNXSUTAWNEY., PA. 
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Contractor For 


Construction of Shafts, Slopes and Bitumi- 
nous Mine Plants. 


Ask for Estimates. 


F D B f ip 5086 Jenkins Arcade’ 
2 ° ° u um, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
& csssmmunnunurvvnurnunmnva nan tan ranivritiue.y0uqtsv ii 0 00000000000 000 00sec ns SU eee 
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Leon H. Hoffman 
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—CONTRACTORS— 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 


Up-To-Date Equipments Expert DrillRunners Inquiries Solicited 
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Speed 580 r.p.m. 
Machinery all in first- 
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The Slogan of the Cameron—‘‘Character: The Grandest Thing.” 


Cameron Pumps 


ALWAYS WORK WHEN 
YOU WANT THEM TO 


N Southern Ohio, The Witch-Hazel Coal 


Company is stripping coal under uncommonly 
hard conditions. It is necessary for them to pass through 


a layer of hard shale and through a seam of solid lime- 
stone. But the “‘Marion’? which the Company is using 
on this service is designed to meet this unexpected strain 
as a part of the job, as all ‘‘Marions’” are, and it does it 
so well that a few months ago the owners wrote us 


“IT’S DOING MORE THAN WE 
HAD A RIGHT TO EXPECT OF IT.”’ 


Of course, you too, are interested in equipment that “‘stands up to its 
task’? as a matter of course. ._Then you naturally want to know more about 
Marion Shovels. We'll be glad to send you, without obligation, Special Coal 
Mining Booklet A91, 


arion 


We Make Excavating Machinery of Every Description 
Branches: 
Atlanta, Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Seattle 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 


The Cameron Outside 
Packed Plunger Pump 










Established 1884 MARION, OHIO 
. . . . By == 

gives excellent service in handling = 
gritty water. Ittis exceptionally PTL CC 
durable. No wearing parts in the Z 2 
water cylinder except the packing E 3 E k ; E 
in the stuffing boxes, which can = - 
be instantly adjusted from the out- Z STEAM = 
ce \ HAMMERS 
No rods, arms or working parts : E 
5 : z You can buy one out of a year’s saving = 
exposed to rust or damage, either e from even a single blacksmith’s fire. = 
from carelessness or accident. E Tf you write us we will <i. 
With the plunger working in loose : Built in all types and sizes : 
sleeves, the pump barrel cannot : Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. = 
be cut or worn by grit or sand. E : No. 8 Winchester Ave. E 
Above all, it is very compact, with : STEEL FRAME Rufisle. May Ve Z 
all parts ready and easy of access. z COMBINED TYPE 1432 Whitehall Bldg., 17 Battery Placs 5 
It’s hi h fi ie 2 . | li d PTET CCL 
§ y CICncy 15 Bone Ive ? SEU CEE 


as it rarely needs repairs and but 


é : The Little Giant Power Hammer, (with or 
little attention. 


without individual motor drive), equipped 
with Little Giant Combination Chisel Bit and 
Pick Point Dies, will save many men and 
pay for itself several times each year. 

Sold by your jobber, or from our factory, 
on 30 days’ free trial. 


MAYER BROS. CO., 102 Rock st., Mankato, Minn., U. S. A. 


Pay the lowest price for efficient 
pump service—get the CAMERON. 
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v 
Fun 


Learn all the advantages of 
this pump. Bulletin No.104 





SETTLE LLL LLLP LCCC COPECO 


THE JOHN H. McGOWAN CO. 


BUILDERS 
PUMPING MACHINERY 


IN ALL TYPES FOR ALL USES 
CINCINNATI - - - - OHIO 
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A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works 


11 Broadway Offices the World Over New York 
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UNUSUAL SERVICE AT THE PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





At the Ford City Plant of the above Company 


A BEYER COUNTER CURRENT CONDENSER 


was installed to handle 65,000 lb. of steam per hour from a 
mill engine situated 150 ft. from the condenser. It was also 
necessary to locate the air pump 200 ft. from the condenser. 
The steam duty is very irregular. All conditions were suc- 
cessfully met and the installation has given exceptional sat- 
isfaction. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company offers high-grade steam condensing equip” 
ment for every class of service. 


‘*‘BEYER” PATENTED BAROMETRIC CONDENSERS 
‘“‘INGERSOLL-ROGLER”’ VACUUM PUMPS 
‘“CAMERON”’ WATER PUMPS 


The condensers are of the barometric, counter-current type and 
are marked by a low operating cost, the maintenance of high 
vacuum, the ability to vary the amount of cooling water without 
impairment of vacuum and the permissible continuous use of 
dirty, gritty or acid water. 


The “‘Ingersoll-Rogler’’ Dry Vacuum Pumps are automatic to 
the highest degree. They have ‘‘Ingersoll-Rogler” plate valves, 
are automatically lubricated, entirely dust and dirt-proof and 
require a minimum floor space. They are to be had either power 
or steam driven. 

Cameron Water Pumps—reciprocating or centrifugal are reli- 
able, efficient and economical. 


Full Information Upon Request. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


NEW YORK O ffices the World Over LONDON 


For Canada, address Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Montreal, Quebec. 4-BC 


SUTTER OL Oe 












YOUGH PUMPS 


are absolutely dependable under the 
severest mine conditions. Built ex- 
pressly for coal mine service. 


The entire water end is sectionalized to in- 
sure complete accessibility. It is lined with 
either wood or lead and bronze fitted, making 
it proof against corrosion from acid water. 


Let us send you full set of Bulletins. 
Write. 


VC 
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Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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are almost automatic. 


Chicago: 


Denver: 


and Be Safe 


In case of a sudden water inrush when your entries fill 
rapidly—a dependable pump may save lives. 

A Deming Pump will work under almost any conditions so 
long as the motor receives the current. 

And another thing for you to remember is this: 





Mine Pumps 





Fig. 70, Deming Portable Mine Pump 


The Deming Company, 


General Distributing Houses: 


Henion & Hubbell. 
Pittsburgh: Harris Pump & Supply 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mte. 


They require so little attention 
when electrically driven, that in many mines, the regular 
pump man can be dispensed with. 


If you want to have 
the best that money can buy, order a Deming Pump. 


Large Stocks of 
Deming Mine 
Pumps Are Car- 
ried in Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago 
and Denver. 


Salem Ohio 


Co. 
& Supply Co. 


EA MM 
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Buy a Deming Pump 
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Here’s the Canton Cable Splice 


1h 
jt 
i 


Here’s One Step Toward 
Mine Operating Efficiency 


The weighing of tipple cars in motion, by means of 





Mine superintendents desiring a quicker, surer 
means of splicing a cable, will do well to investi- 
gate the Canton Cable Splice. 


The Streeter-Amet Weight 
Recorder 


It gives an accurate and indelibly printed record of the weight of 
each car as it passes over the scale. Absolutely mistake-proof, 
pays for itself in the saving of time and coal, for the tipple is as- 
ree of receiving the coal paid for with a Streeter-Amet on the 
job. 


Not only is the connection speedily and rigidly 
made, but the Canton requires a minimum of 
cable. 


Start the investigation by send- 
ing for the circular—TODAY. 


The American Mine Door Company 
CANTON, OHIO. 


Learn the other advantages—send for literature today. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 
4101-05 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘he Deane of Holyoke” 
Portable Electric 
Track Pumps 





TO 


PULL CULECELCCUELLCEUC CO CO eC CC 





= Our latest type is thoroughly illustrated in 
ia Ae Bulletin D 218-73. 
Na Q WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
_ THE DEANE OF HOLYOKE | SED fe Successor to International Steam Pump Co. 
vi —— . cae 6 a 115 Broadway, New York 
} y Deane Steam Pump Piant, Holyoke, Mass. 
Write for descriptive literature, 2 Branch Offices in ali Principal Cities. D 234.2 
SUCLEECUOUU CCS. 000 0000 CE ECCS AEDT EPEC PEPE P EEE eee ee 
SUMNUTMUFEUDRAREAEE LARGE CEN LREEE RATERS GRRET SLES OCLC LAE CES A ee EMU NTHAATTAUCLUCAELEUAEREUAEECHAGELSUONAEROFRCUOEECEOASOC AE ALASEGEAALGE REPLACES 
2: Smith-Vaile Triplex Pumps :: | : 
= Belt Drive Chain Drive Direct Geared = i This is astrong = 
= Four bearings insure reli- i : pump fitted with : 
5 ability for day-by-day service = 3 & our special acid- : 
: in a practically unlimited =: z B resisting: bronze = 
2 range of application. May #: We build mi ae 
= be belt-driven from any avail- =: z ©. DUC ae 
= able source of power, or di- =z z pumps for all = 
rect - connected by coupling, =: 3 purposes. = 
= gears or chain to any form of motive power. z= eo = 
= See Bulletin No. 741. Z = EB 
3 Standard Pumps for Every Service. : E Send for Catalog No. 113. 4 
2 PLATTIRON WORKS’ D e 5 STM yy : 
Sales Representatives in hare ON one = E DEAN B: ROS. ie INDIANAPOLIS. E 
ETM ATL 
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assurance that each part will fit. 


McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Reduce your haulage costs 





The Saloiy aba ae of compressed air haulage have been 
brought to the highest standard in Porter Locomotives. To 
these we have added an economy in cost and upkeep that no 
man interested in mine haulage can afford to disregard. 


Write for full details today. 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY 
410 WOOD STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MMMM 
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SHUTTLE 









For this reason we can make prompt shipment of either a complete locomotive or of any part. This method avoids 
long delays when parts wear out and also enables a user to keep on hand parts liable to wear in service with positive 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada. 
N. B. Livermore & Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Californie. 
Northwestern Equipment Company, Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Oregor. 


& 
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Our standard light locomotives are built on 
the INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS PLAN. 
They are assembled from stock parts made to 
accurate gauges. Every operation is done in 
a carefully designed jig, and neither expense 
nor time is spared'to'insure absolute accuracy. 
On completion, a special corps of inspectors 
measure every part by means of gauges which 
are constantly checked up, and no part can 
be placed in stock until it has received the in- 
spector’s stamp. 


With this system every part must be so ac- 
curately made as to fit every other locomotive 
of the same size and type. 
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LOCOMOTIVES FROM 
INTERCHANGEABLE STOCK PARTS 








A. Baldwin & Company, New Orleans, La. 


In over 300 mines Whitcomb Loco- 
motives are demonstrating their 
superior economy over any other 
haulage system. 


Let us tell you where to see them 
in operation. Ask for actual rec- 
ords of service. 


Geo. D. Whitcomb Co. 


Rochelle - - ~ Illinois 
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Mancha’s Electric Mule 
will bring back those: 
increased wages—: 


By increasing produc- 
tion at decreased main- 
tenance and operating = 
costs. 


We'll prove it—the = 
demonstration= 
takes place in your 
mine, as soon as 
you say the word. 


MANCHA 
StorageBattery = 
Locomotive Co. 
1942 Railway 
ExchangeBldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Are You Making Money? 


If not, can you reduce expense? 


YES! 


An Ottumwa Loader saves four to eight 
men, increases the mine’s capacity, 
loads coal without breakage. 


T0000 


The One Solution 


where haulage conditions are exceptionally severe. 


ATLAS 


Cars and Electric 
Locomotives 


Sturdy and powerful. Very 
high in economy. Require 
few repairs. Designed and 
built for the service for which 
they are intended. Write 
for bulletin. 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


% F Dept. O. Ivanhoe Road 
No. 217 EH Rocker Side Dump Car z Cleveland, O. 
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‘‘ Automobile’”’ 


“Trucks for cars now in use, or complete new 
cars will be furnished equipped with ‘‘Whitney”’ 
roller-bearing wheels with the floating automobile 
type of axle. Your cars will then run from six to 
eighteen months on one greasing. They will coast 
on a grade of one half of one per cent. By actual 
test in 20 car trips 58% of the electric haulage 
power is saved while doubling the speed of haulage. 
Used in a thousand mines, this Pioneer roller-bear- 
ing wheel hasn't had a single worn out roller re- 
ported in the past seven years. It is absolutely 
fool proof and requires no attention. It has no 
cotters, gaskets, packing, key plocks, washers or 
other parts requiring renewal. It will outlast two 
wheels of any other design or make. All wearing 
parts covered by written guarantee. Largest coal 
mines using them. Get our 160-page loose-leaf 
catalog No. 25 of wheels, cars, sheaves, dumps, 








Ottumwa Steam Loader 
Colorado and Utah Coal Co., Denver 








Ottumwa Loader users say :— 


“Most economical machine around mine.” 

““Machine’s efficiency responsible coal’s reputation.” 
“Using loader in place engine to switch cars.” 

“Solved difficulty securing labor.”’ 


Write for catalog and testimonial letters. 


Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co. ve 


TULLE 


3S I Sierra tipples, switches and other mine equipment. 
m - - = CS Ow ) iri 
ttumwa st _ Mr. Santer Bape Sanford-Day Iron Co. 
Whitney Roller Bearing Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wheels See Big Ad June Tenth. 


VOW) 
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Our Superior Loader carries coal full length of this long 
reversible conveyer, gives perfectly loaded product, is dur- CHRISTY BOX CAR LOADER CO. 
able and has large capacity. DESEMOINESS 
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/ E.J. LONGYEAR COMPANY :: __ When you need Coal Cutters, think of 
: Diamond Drill Prospecting SULLIVAN IRONCLADS _ : 
= Longyear certified records are accepted as authoritative i" A ” = 
= by leading engineers and bankers everywhere. The ‘‘Continuous Coal and Cost Cutters. = 
+e Address, J. CLARKE PORTER, Bulletin 63-MC. e 
= en’! Offices: AL RT T Branches: 4 4 = 
= Pocasne BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG. Hibbing, Sullivan Machiner y Com Da = 
= hepctorsa ST. LOUIS, MO. Cryetal Faliet (Ee 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago = 
UIT HTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT eT TTT TTT PT 
SQUUUUUUUUONUecc UH Ue eee SQ 
: When It’s : Have Your Coal Tested : 
Z ° °"4° I am prepared to make the Diamond Core Drilling, Pros- = 
= Diam ond Core Drilling sik pe and ata price pecting of Minerals and = 
E you want, write or wire us. i ue “ad tae ee other Rock Borings, too. = 
: Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. ere: ! Wits = 
: Birdaboro, Pa. 2 5 J . R.Richards, Indiana, Pa. : 
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The Open Cap Truck 


(Guaranteed) 





N this Truck are combined all the essentials that go 

to make up a first-class Mine Car Truck. It can be 

lubricated with either grease or oil with long service 
from each lubrication—is thoroughly dustproof—runs 
with very little friction—has a full-floating axle with 
visible linch pins which can be easily replaced, and is 
guaranteed against internal wear. 


Selected by the Atlantic Refining Co. to demonstrate, 
at the American Mining Congress in Philadelphia, the 
highest development of a self-oiling wheel using their 
lubricant. We'll send you details. 
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Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Co. 


Pittsburgh Penna. 


Dee 
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PITTI CLEOPR 
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LOBDELL 


O YEARS 


= PROGRESS 
r Every Lobdell product is the result of careful study by engineers of 
long experience of the conditions to be met. 


_ The tradition of eighty years of high-grade production is strong. 
It stands as a safeguard to maintain Lobdell quality in the face of 
low price competition. 

In the Lobdell Tight and Loose Wheel Equipment (patented and owned by 
this company) the Lobdell standard of excellehce and practicability is maintained. 


It eliminates your scrap pile of wheels worn in the hub. The wear in it is con- 
fined to the perfectly lubricated, self-aligning pedestal bearings, easily and 
| cheaply renewed. es 
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Write for full information direct to 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
~“t ERMA 
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Angle Bar Truck Equipped with 
Hockensmith Hyatt Roller Bearing Wheels 


Averystrong, 
) rigid car 
equipped with 
wheels that 
make easier 
hauling with 
minimum re- 
pair cost. 






Write for Catalog A 
showing fuli details 
‘ ZZ and giving a com- 
— plete line on our 
other products. 


HOCKENSMITH WHEEL & MINE CAR COMPANY 


7 tington,W.Va., Huntington Supply & Equip- 
Penn Station, We lpaneat rar Knoxville, Tenn., Webster & Co. 
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‘about sixty per cent—that 
has been the drop in our 
power costs” 


When a mining man makes a statement 
like that, he refers to some improve- 
ment in rolling stock that eliminates a 
former source of extensive power ab- 
sorption. 


Here we have several possibilities. There 
may be improvements in power trans- 
mission; perhaps the locomotives have 
been so redesigned as to increase their 
efficiency; or these factors may work in 
combination. 


But in each case a sixty per cent. drop is too 
big for such improvements. 





Reduction in car resistance—there’s the outlet.| 
With resistances running anywhere from thirty 
to fifty pounds, or more per ton, a reduction to, 
say, ten or eleven pounds, would bring a corre- 
sponding reduction in power consumption— 
and cost would diminish at the same rate. 


This has actually been the experience gained in many 
careful tests made by disinterested engineers. And 
in each case ENTERPRISE ROLLER BEARING 
CHILLED WHEELS turned up the high record. 


That’s why they are standard for so many big opéra- 
tions. 


Advise us of your local conditions. The experience of 
our engineers is at your free disposal. 


Enterprise Foundry & Machine Co. 
400-420 Shelby Street, 


Bristol, Virginia- Tennessee 


Wheels 8 


Chilled Car 


. 
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One Way 


to keep yourself informed as to the 
progress in your industry is to read 
technical literature dealing with that 
industry. 


There is another way, too. 


It 1s shorter, more up-to-the minute, 
just as interesting, frequently more so. 


Try it. 
Read the ads. 


They are prepamed after cares) 
thought and because good advertising 
space costs good money, they are con- 
densed. 


What you read there is “canned” data 
about the machinery and_ supplies 
you use. 


Read the ads. They’re worth while. 
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After 
Three 
Years’ 
Service 


Here It Is 


Examine this car. Doesn't it look as good as new? Yet it has been in use in a 
large Western Pennsylvania coal mine for 3 years, in the hardest kind of service. 


| IRWIN MINE CAR 


The ‘“Channel-Bar’’ truck—the cold-rolled steel floating axles with dustproof 
bearings—the steel plate center bumpers—make it the light-weight car that with- 
Stands the roughest treatment. 


Let us give you the actual seryice record cf the car shown above. Write 
now for the full details. 


IRWIN FOUNDRY AND MINE CAR CO., Irwin Penna. 
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Ball Bearings 
Double Row—Self-Aligning 
SKF BALL BEARING CO. 
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Can you handle your increasing output? 


Business is good now, don’t lose any of it because of an inefficient 
haulage system. 


The Clinton Latch 


for instance, means 100% efficiency wherever placed. 

When the sales department demands more coal from the operating 
department, that puts it up to your haulage equipment. You know 
what is expected of a latch under those conditions. Let us show you 
why the Clinton Latch is the one that will economically answer those 
expectations. Write. 
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Clinton Switch Company, Clinton, Ind. 
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PROMPT N°3 
SHIPMENTS 


We are prepared to furnish 
Hitchings, any size, style or 
quantity. Puncher’ Picks, 
Machine Bits and Bit Steel. 


Let us quote you. 


Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Established 1876 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Successors to Pittsburgh Stecl Mig. Co. and Wm. Harris & Son Co. 
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BOX CAR LOADING MACHINERY 


4ANIERRE 


oo ENGINEERING £ oo 
OO MACHINERY €o. °°O 


ILWAUKEE, WIS, 


‘‘Five Firms use thirty Manierres”’ 
Teo 
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Mine 


Cars 





Are built by specialists in mine trans- 
portation equipment. Write for Cata- 
logs on Cars, Rails, Steel Ties, 
Switches, Turntables, etc. 


GENSTEIN-AMTHID HOPPE 
ORENSTEINARTHUR KOPPEL CO 
[PLANT KOPPEL, PA _| 
New York eee Te Be ate urEh 


Chicago San Francisco 
Branches throughout the world. 
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We attribute our suc- 
cess to this wheel. 


You should be anx- 
ious to know what the 


WAT T 


Brass Bushed Wheel 
will do for you. 


Ask for booklet. 


The Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co. 


Barnesville, Ohio 






Oil Cellar 
Holes in Brass 


for Oil to Pass 
to Axle 


Brass Bushing 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE TRACK 


Our line of track equipment is complete. We can fill your needs exactly. 
Write us concerning any track problem. Fuli data and suggestions on re- 
quest. 






/ MANUFACTURERS OF © 

TRACK EQUIPMENT 
FOR STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
MINES AND MALS — 


CINCINNATI 
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Section Insulator andSwitch 


Our Combination Insulator and Switch when closed also closes 
the gap in the trolley line. There’s no dead section and no 
arcing when trolley wheel passes over. 


Illustrated bulletin and prices sent. 


Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Elder and Messenger Streets, Johnstown, Penna- 
[UCU 
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The 
West Virginia Rail Co. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 
12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45-Ibs. per yd. 


Huntington, W.Va. —— Sale’ 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 
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Allen & Garcia Company, Conners Ars Hall & Paul Wilkins Company, W. G., 
onsulting Mining Engineer anc ; : . ewer 
Andrews Allen, C. E., John Geologist. Design and Construc- Consulting Enginers and Chem- jae aaah ip Architects. We 
Garcia, E. M. tion Coal Plants. Examination, isis. ainetion £C al Marine? na la 
; he : Valuation, Reports and Surveys Clarence Hall, Chem. Ener., Plant WwW oal Mining and Coke 
Consulting and Constructing En- of Coal, Oil and Metal Properties. James W. Paul, Min. Engr. Pittoby : etngh Building, 
Pier Rooms 800-802 First National Advice furnished on—Safety, Bi dines Tr a. hee 
: Bank Ride, Huntington, W. Va. Efficiency and Economy in coal uilding, Huntington, W. Va. 
Designers and’ Constructors (Of mine operations and proper use 
complete coal mines, washers, 3 F of explosives in mines and quar- 
tipples, rescreening plants, etc. Evans, Geo. Watkin Ee Wilson, Eugene B 
Electrification of Coal Mines a Reports on—Coal Properties : 8 3 
Specialty. Examinations, report Consulting Mining Engineer, and Operating Plants; plants de- Consulting Mining Engineer 
and appraisals, coal mining and Coals, of Western States, British signed for the manufacture of 
other properties. Columbia and Alaska. acids, explosives and chemicals. Economic practice applied to 
McCormick Building, Chicago. American Bank Building, Seattle. Room 705, Empire Bldg., Pitts- coal, coke and ore plants. 


burgh, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 


Chance, H. M. & Co., Ferguson, John M. Randolph-Means Co. 


Reports on Coal Lands and Coal 


Consulting Mining Engineers. Mining Operations 





Coal and Iron. 1502 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, ee Directory Rates (Yearly) 
a x . . enn. Telephone, Grant 932 171 ZINCELS 

Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 1 inch Card $52.00. 

: zs n advance $40.00) 
Crichton, Andrew B. Lewis, Harry J. } inch Card $31.20. 

Mining Engineer. Civil Engineer. Raymond, Rossiter W. (In advance $25.00). 

Examine and Re: on Coal Deeg Constructs Mech- Afcopy_of the paper included. 

properties. Coal estates managed. anical Equipment of Mines. Mining eer 

Cost systems installed. Con- Examination and Reports on fining Bae ae oe 

struction of Mining plants. Mining Properties. 4 2 1 2 é 

Surveys and Maps. 336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, 29 \, est 39th St., New York City. 
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Johnstown, 









An unfailing system that puts every man in your mine within reach of your voice. 
Write for Bulletin 2600. 
NE MFG. CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 






STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHO 
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Coupon Books 


Save Time: Save Money: 
Save Labor: 

Eliminate Loss, 

Waste, Errors. 
Just the thing for the company 
stores. No charge accounts, no 
disputes, insure accuracy, save 
time in waiting on trade, save 
labor in bookkeeping. 

Therefore Saves Money 
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PROPER 
PERMISSIBLE POWDERS | 
FOR YOUR COAL MINES 


AETNA COAL POWDER—COAL SPECIAL 
POWDER—COLLIER—BITUMINITE 


These Permissible Powders were formulated by the most 
advanced Explosives Experts—with Safety and Highest 
Efficiency as first specifications. Every grade has been 
passed by the Bureau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior. "Therefore, the use of Aetna Permissibles in your 
Coal Blasting insures the maximum of safety to your mines 
and to your men. They represent the greatest proper dis- 
ruptive agent, and operate at the minimum of cost per 
ton of production. 

Aetna Permissible Powders are made in many grades to 
take care of all Coal Blasting conditions, so that no 
matter what your situation may be, 
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Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BUFFE Mining Transits 
And Levels 
The“ Buff’ is the simplest instrument to take apart 
in the field—for lubricating centers or cleaning. 
Send for Catalog 19. 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 












PERMISSIBLES 
WILL DO YOUR WORK RIGHT 


Let us know about your blasting work—your problems. 
Let us prove to you the superior merits of Aetna Permis- 
sibles under all conditions. 


Address Dept. A 


Aetna Explosives Company 


Incorporated 
New York HELLER and BRIGHTLY 
= Cor. Spring Garden Street and Ridge Ave., Philadelph‘a 
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Three Exclusive Advantages 


are back of the forty-three years’ success of 


H. & B. Transits 


All graduations are upon inlaid, solid sheet silver; every 
Dearing is bronze against hard bell metal; all instruments are 
protected by complete sets of dust and rain guards. 


Write for free book, NOW. 
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A Famous 


W ork 
Revised 











Sent to YOU 
for 10 days’ 
FREE 


Use the 
Coupon 


Contents in Brief 


Weights and Measures. Mathematics. 
Surveying. Mechanics. Strength of 
Materials. Concrete. Masonry. Wire 
Ropes. Power Transmission. Spe- 
cific Gravity, Weight, and Other Prop- 
erties of Materials. Hydrostatics- 
Hydraulics. Heat and Fuels. Fuels. 
- Boilers. Steam Engines. Compressed 
Air. Electricity. Internal-Combustion 
Engines. Prospecting. Mining. Meth- 
ods of Open Work. Methods of Closed 
Work. Explosives and Blasting. Sup- 
porting Excavations. Hoisting. Haul- 
age. Ventilation of Mines. Mine Fires. 
The Preparation of Coal. Safety and 
First Aid. Mine Safety. Natural Sines 
Cosines, Tangents, and Cotangents. 
Logarithmic Tables. Traverse Tables. 
Glossary of Mining Terms. 
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Coal 
Miners’ 
Pocketbook 


(Formerly Coal and Metal Miners’ 
Pocketbook ) 


1,200 pages, flexible leather, pocket size, fully illustrated, $4.00 (17s) net, postpaid 
For many years the Coal and Metal Miners’ Pocketbook has 
been the standard in its field. 


This new edition is a new book—tully revised so that it is now 
nearly much larger than the earlier editions. 


Furthermore such material as pertained strictly to metal mining 
has been largely eliminated, to make room for more and more 
practical reference data for the man engaged in mining coal. 


The New Edition is a New Book 


1,200 pages, solid full of the latest and most useful data for the 
practical man—are condensed in a handy pocketbook and in- 







dexed for quick reference. a 
No matter what branch of coal mining you are engaged pes 
in, you will find this book an ever-present help in o 
time of trouble, a quick guide to show you the tee 
right way to solve your problems, and a digest wy 
of the best practice of the best men in the world. 

You Need This New Edition Ali Goon 

239 West 39th'st., 


The old editions, useful as they were in their day, are not to be 
compared with this for a single minute. 
if you would be prepared for the emergency —or the job ahead. 
No other handbook will serve you as well. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.INC. 










You need this new edition LIS ORB E chee 
on 10 days’ approval 
Coal Miners’ Pocketbook 


54.00 net. 

Lagree to pay for the book or re- 
turn it postpaid within 10 days of 

receipt. 

_.l ama regular subscriber to COAL AGE. 

_...1 ama member of the A. I. M. E. 
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239 WEST 390TH STREET, NEW YORK Re INE eae ee EO Ree: OR rg 
¢ eevee ossacsevenvnesveee 

LONDON:HILL PUBLISHING CO.,LTD. 3% Tet ss Pa : 

6&8 BOUVERIE ST., E.C. ne 

Publishers of books for Coal Age. o Reference ...0... +. ds 07s en ee RIOR ee, C6-24 g 

oe (Not_required of subscribers to COAL AGE or members of AI, & 

rd M.E. Books sent on approval to retail customers in U.S. only.) i. 
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Perforated Steel 
Screen Plates 


For Coal and Coke, Crushed 
Stone, Phosphate Rock, 
Gravel, Sand, etc. 





§| Cylindrical Screen sections rolled to diameter lap or butt joints, and fastened with clips, bolted or riveted 
—segments for Taper Screens rolled to diameter with bolt holes in margins. 


{] Flat screen plates of any dimensions to 10x20 feet to one inch thick for heavy work. 
{| Standard sizes of Round, Oblong and Square holes—special sizes made to suit. 
4] Manganese Bronze or Monel Metal screens for acidulated or sulphurous mine waters. 


UR sizes are standard centers (distance apart) but we can give you closer or wider spacing if required—in 
O other words you get what you want. 


The screens are made with care, exact to details of size, thickness and dimensions—in point of material and 
workmanship the best of their kind. 


Please send detail specifications with your order or inquiry. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CQO, 
628 North Union Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 
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ROOT Spiral Riveted Pipe— \ 


Pipe Specialists for 48 Years. 


ABENDROTH & ROOT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Works: Newburgh, N. Y. New York Office: 45 Broadway 


Make This Test 
Y ourself 


TC 
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We. cater especially to Coal 
Operators and Chemical 
plants. Tell us the condition of 
your mine water and we will build 
pipe to meet your conditions. You 
can rely on best quality material, 
prompt attention, and right prices. Write for catalog. 


STANDARD WOOD PIPE COMPANY 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 
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The Easiest Way 


to keep fully informed on all the new machinery and 
equipment that’s being manufactured for coal mines is 
by reading the ads in Coal Age each week. 





Coat one-half of a short length of mine pipe 
with _Highland Non-Corrosive Coating and 
then immerse the whole piece in a bowl con- 
taining sulphuric acid. 

Lift it out after a time and you will note the 
above effect, viz.: the coated portion umn- 
touched, the bare part eaten to shreds. 

Are you protecting your mine pipe against 
corrosion or is a process similar to that of 
the uncoated end going on in your mine? 
Better investigate. Tell us your conditions 
and we will recommend the proper grade of 
Highland. 
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Write for Booklet 


TEL-LG.H OLA NED- 


CHEMICALBRODUCTS Co. 
CLsvVv 


CONNE ILLE. PA. 
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Air Brakes 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Angles, Beams, Channels, Etc. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Armaiures and Field Coils 
Chattanooga Armature Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Bearings, Ball and Roller 

Enterprise Foundry & Machine Co., 400-420 
Shelby St., Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front St. and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cable Address: ‘‘Hessbright.” 
Manufacturers and distributors of Hess-Bright 
(HB-DWF) ball bearings. MHess-Bright ball 
bearings have continuous and uninterrupted 
raceways for the travel of the balls; they are 
self-aligning to the extent that they are applic- 
able to all properly constructed machinery and 
shafting, but not to the extent of interfering 
with great radial and end thrust load capaci- 
ties. Sizes and capacities, as well as_ list 
prices, cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Irwin Fdry. & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 

S K F Ball Bearing Co., 50 Church St., N. Y. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Skayef,’’ New York. 

All commercial sizes; capacities given by tables 
in catalog. 

“S K F” are Swedish steel ball bearings, made 
at Gothenburg, Sweden. They are self-aligning 
bearings, permitting the shaft upon which they 
are mounted to deflect without binding the bear- 
ings. These bearings have a double-row con- 
struction, two rows of balls to each bearing, the 
balls being held in staggered relation in the 
raceways. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Belt Dressing 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 





Belts, Transmission 

Gandy Belting Co., 734 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, 
Md. Branch Office: 36 Warren St., New York. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Bins, Coal and Coke 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 








Bit Sharpeners 
Mayer Bros. Co., Mankato, Minn. 
“Little Giant”? combination pick point and chisel 
bit dies and “Little Giant’’ pick point dies. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


Bits 
Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 








Blasting Supplies 
Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 


, Blowers 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Boilers 

Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., S., Racine, Wis. 
Branch Office: Chicago, Ill. Agencies in prin- 
cipal cities. 

ee eS 

Boilers, Water Tube 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Books, Coupon 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Books, Technical 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 





Boosters 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 





Box Car Loaders 

Christy Box Car Loader Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Rotary type for all fine materials. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Manierre Engr. & Machry. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Brattice Cloth 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Breakers, Circuit, Electric 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Breaker Machinery 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Penn. 


Briquetting Machinery 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Mashek Engr. Co., 90 West St., New York. 





Buckets, Elevator 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N, Y. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Cableways 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., N. Y¥. City. 

Cages 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Car Hauls 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Up or down hauls—chain or cable. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II]. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 
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HE constant 


use of the Buy- 
ers Cyclopedia will 
simplify your buy- 
ing problems. 
It’s designed for 


busy men who buy 
—when they buy. 
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Car Hitchings 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 
Macomber & Whyte Kope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Car Loaders 

Christy Box Car Loader €o., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il 

Manierre Engr. & Machry. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Cars and Car Wheels 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. 0, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Enterprise Foundry & Machine Co., 400-420 

Shelby St., Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
“Enterprise” roller-bearing mine car trucks, for 
wood and steel cars, all sizes and types, bal- 
anced design. Anti-friction roller bearings ; no 
loose caps, bolts or gaskets. Send for book, 
“Modern Mine Transportation.” 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
“Lobdell” high carbon heat treated solid steel 
locomotive wheels. 

Orenstein-A. Koppel Co., Koppel, Penn. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, Ohio. 
Mine cars, wood and steel; any capacity, any 
gage; Watt brass bushed wheels, axles and 
trucks complete. 

Agents: San Francisco, N. D. Phelps, Sheldon 
Bldg. ; Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
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Cars, Steel Mining 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Castings 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Buffalo Fdry. & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Covington Machine Co., 84 Wall St., New York. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 
Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Chilled iron for jaw plates, rolls and other 
crusher parts. Sprockets, sheave wheels. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Cement, Iron 

Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
In 1-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. cans. 
“Smooth-On” iron cements, metallize ,and be- 
come part of metal to which applied. 


Chains, Power Transmission 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
36” to 3” pitch, widths to suit powers; % hp. 
to 5,000 hp. Morse “Rocker Joint’? (Rolling 
Friction Principle) Silent Type Chains exclu- 
sively for transmission of power. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Chutes 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Chutes, Box Car Loading 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 


Clamps, Trolley Wire 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Coal and Coke 

Swastika Fuel Co., Raton, N. M. 
Bituminous coal for domestic and steam pur- 
poses; smelter and foundry coke. 





Coal Cleaners 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Coal Dock Bridges 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Coal Mining Plants 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Malecolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Coal Storage and Rehandling Machinery 

Christy Box Car Loader Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Manierre Engr. & Machry. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Coke Oven Drawing and Leveling Machines 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. O, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Covington Machine Co., 84 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Sizes to meet requirements; capacity, 4 to 6 
ovens per hr. For ‘‘Beehive’’ ovens. 

Coke Ovens 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 





Compressors, Air 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 1032 Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 
Fuel oil, gas, steam power driven. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Branches: Boston, Birmingham, Butte, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Denver, Duluth, El Paso, Knox- 
ville, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Seattle. 
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‘Imperial,’ ‘Ingersoll-Rogler,’ ‘Turbo.’ All sizes. 
Portable elec. driven mine car outfits. 

Mesta Machine Co. (Homestead), Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Steam, belt and motor driven; portable motor 
driven units for use underground. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





Concrete Construction 
Cement-Gun Co., 30 Church St., New York City. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Concrete Finishing Tools 
Cement-Gun Co., 30 Church St., New York City. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Condensers 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





Consulting Engineers (See Alphabetical Index) 


Controllers 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Converters, Rotary, Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Conveyors, Belt 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 








Conveyors, Cable Flight 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Conveyors, Chain Flight 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Penn. 





Conveyors, Coal 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
All types to meet any conditions. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N, Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 





Conveyors, Pan or Apron 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Conveyors, Screw 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Conveyors, Trough 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Copper Steel Sheets 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Couplings 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 





Coupon Books 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
For commissary stores; samples on request. 





Cranes 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Crossings (See Switches, Frogs and Crossings) 








Crushers, Coal 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Crushing Plants, Coke 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Cut-Outs, Electric 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
General Electric Cu., Schenectady, N. Y. 








Diamond Core Drill Contracting 

Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., Birdshoro, Pa 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Penn. 

Longyear Co., E, J., Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Punxsutawney Drilling & Contracting Co., Punx- 
sutawney, Penn. 

Richards, J. R., Indiana, Penn. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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Dock Hoists 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 





Doors, Automatic Mine 
(See Mine Doors, Automatic) 





Drafting Materials 
(See Eng. Instruments and Supplies) 





Dredging Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 


Drills, Air 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Jackhamer for boring coal, shaft sinking, ditch- 
ing, etc. Leyner-Ingersoll for development: work. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hammer drills and rock drills, all styles. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 








Drills, Core 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
“Calyx”’—Cores 1144-1854” ; depths to 4,000 ft. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, I. 


Drills, Electric 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 1032 Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Drills, Hammer 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 


Drills, Power 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
For mounting on all types of under-cutting ma- 
chines ; gear or chain drive from machine motor. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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HIS is a live 

list of reputa- 

ble concerns 
that sell machinery 
and supplies for coal 
mines. Its use will 
save your time. 
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Drills, Rock 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. 








Drives, Silent Chain (See Chain, Silent) 


Dumps, Cross-Over 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Dynamite and High Explosives 
Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 


Dynamos (See Generators) 
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Engineers and Contractors 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago TIl. 





Engines, Gas and Gasoline 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Engines, Oil 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Engines, Steam 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 
25 kw. to 1,000 kw. 
Single valve; simple, tandem compound and 
cross compound. Corliss valve; simple and 
eross compound. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 


Excavating Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 





Fans, Ventilating 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., €Jlumbus, Ohio. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

High speed, all steel, double inlet ventilators 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fittings, Wire Rope (See Rope, Wire) 


Flanges, Pipe 

Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 
Sizes 1 to 10 in. Two styles. 
Designed for pressures up to 3,000 Ib. 


Founders and Machinists 
Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fuses, Electrical 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gages, Water, Boiler and Locomotive 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Gage Cocks 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Gaskets 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 


Gears 

Falk Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Generators 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Graphite, Lubricating, Boiler and Polishing 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 


Greases 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Hammers, Pneumatic 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIL 


Hammers, Steam 
Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayer Bros. Co., Mankato, Minn. 
“Little Giant’? power hammer with or without 
individual motor drive. 





Hangers (See Pulleys) 


Headlights, Arc and Incandescent 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 





Elbows, Pipe 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 





Electrical Apparatus 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y, 





Electrical Supplies 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Elevators 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Engineering and Technical Books 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 








Engineering Instruments and Supplies 

Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plains Sta., Mass. 
“Buff” transits and levels. 

Heller & Brightly, Cor. Spring Garden St. and 
Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Heaters, Feed Water 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 


High Explosives (See Dynamite) 


Hitchings 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
“Monarch” car hitchings. 


Hoists, Electric 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
Branches: Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
All sizes from 5 to 1,500 hp. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





Hoists, Pneumatic 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 1032 Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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““PENNSYLVANIA”’ 


ps 
Hammer Crushers, Bradford Coal = 
Cleaners, Single Roll Crushers, Rock = 
Crushers, Delamater Float Testers. = 
Specialists in Coal Crushing and Cleaning = 
Machinery for By-Product and Bee Hive = 
Cokeplants, Coal Minesand Power Houses. = 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Pittsburgh 
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SCREENS OF ALL KiNDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


2445 West 24th Place 
Tel, Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Copper Steel Sheets “inc 
Black and Galvanized—strong, durable and rust- PITTSBURGH 
resistant. APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized 
Sheets are aeons for Culverts, Tanks, Roof- KEYSTONE 


ing, Flumes, and all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
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PATENT PICKING TABLE SCREEN. 
ROBERTS & SCHAEFER COMPANY 


Chicago, U. S. 
ia iaaiarca ie cenuarah ten ermierremuerenrernrernaceeaie= 
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: dal hi 
: Scottdale Machine & Mfé. Co. : 
2 Manufacturers and Contracting Engineers = 
= Coal and Coke Handling Equipment = 
= Steel Tipples, Screens and Coke Oven Larries, Mine Cages, Electric = 
= Chutes, Car Hauls,Crushers, Pushers, Levelers, Hoists, Drums, Sheaves, = 
= Picking Tables, Elevators Charging Cars and Castings and Plate = 
= and Conveyors Loaders. Work. = 
= Ask us about your requirements. = 
= “lain Office and Works: Scottdale, Pa. = 
= Branch Offices, Pittsburgh, Bluefield, W. Va., and Chicago, Il. : = 
ETT OCT 


SET 


Improved Breaker Machinery for the 
Preparation of Coal. 


Simplex Jigs—Lloyd Compound Gear Driven Rolls— = 
Parrish Flexible Arm Shakers—Keystone Rivetless = 
Chain in High Carbon Steel, in Manganese Steel = 
and in Malleable Iron. = 

E 


WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., 
Works: White Haven, Penn. 


HAZLETON, PENN 


S00 
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The Shovel for ‘‘Follow-Up’’ Work 


Mines conducting stripping operations should investigate the 
“ERIE” Revolving Shovel for follow-up work. The most 
efficient of $-yd. shovels. Write. 


Ball Engine Company, Erie, Penna. 
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Top Coal Price for Screenings 
We can tell you about briquetting plants{that are turning 
out briquets at the same price as high-grade domestic 
These Diants use the 


fuels. 








What do you do with your screenings? 
Malcolmson Briquet Engineering Company 
Old Colony Bidg. Consulting and Contracting Reng iieene Chicago, Ill. 
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AUVOUUUAU NUE ONE AeA 
E Sole Mférs. : 
- of : 
: This Efficient 
: Coal Sizer and : 
Unrivaled Flat : 

Slate Picker : 

(Patented) = 

= Insures proper screening E 
and sizing of coal and coke. E 

Write for Circular No. 15. : 

5 of every description. 2 
= Genuine Manganese Bronze Screens. : 
= General Sheet Iron Work. i 
: Hendrick Manufacturing Co. : 
= Carbondale, Pa. Z 
= New York Office 30 Church Street = 
Mn 
Se ee ee eee Ai arrag egw arta oe 
= Epa REE STOLE SHAE RE a PERE OEE, 2 
: = Lhree of the Rese: : 
> eee Why: : 
= ve ian CRUSHERS have the 5 
= eae longest life and maintain through = 
= Were. it a total uniformity of product are = 
= BM is their adjustable hammers, adjust- § = 
= ae! able breaker piates and adjustable |, = 
= -e cage. The remarkable records of ¥* = 
= a «the “hinged hammer’ principle = 
= will interest you. = 
= Send for Crush er Book No. 5 aan E 
z TheWilliams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. za z 
= Old Colony Building, Chicago be = 
Z SEE SDL aR aE = 
= A te Oe NE RIE SNPS fi = 
=Elboienew tc rane ed pc eect 
PTTL 
: Southwestern Lumber Company : 
= 1524-1525 Park Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= When you need lumber quick phone or wire us. We carry our lumber = 
= in transit. Service our specialty. 300 to 500 cars yellow pine always = 
= running. Brattice Boards. We are also quick shippers of Yellow Pine = 
= N. C. Pine, White Pine, Fir, Redwood. = 
= Give usa trial order. WE BUILD MINERS HOUSES. Let us figure with you. = 
= P. & A. Phone Main 1234 Bell Grant 1209 = 
EMM 
PTT 
: Trade Mark Reg. in U.S. Pat. Off. 3 
= Non-Inflammable Jute Brattice Cloth : 
= Manufactured only by = 
= FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Brooklyn, N. Y. =z 
= Atlanta New Orleans St. Louis Dallas Oklahoma City = 
TMM Mee 
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Hoists, Portable , 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
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Lumber 
Southwestern Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 














Hoists, Steam 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
Branches: Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Both geared and first motion. 
Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





Hydraulic Machinery ; 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Incline Plane Machines ; 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Injectors and Ejectors — 4 y 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Insulating Material, Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Insulators, Feeder Wire 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 





17th and Cambria 





insulators, Section 

Electric Service Supplies Co., -l7th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 





Jigs 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 





Lamps, Acetylene 

Milburn Co., Alex., Baltimore, Md. 

Simmons Co., John, 34 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Baldwin” and ‘Zar’? carbide lamps, cap and 
hand styles; from 3- to 12-hour capacity. 


Lamps, Arc and Incandescent 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lamps, Electric 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Lamps, Safety 
Amer. Safety Lamp & Mine Sup. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Hughes Bros., 420 N. Main Ave., Scranton, Penn. 
Koehler Mfg. Co., Marlboro, Mass. 

Approved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Wolf Safety Lamp Co., New York City. 


Larries, Coke Oven 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, Ohio. 





Loaders, Box Car (See Box Car Loaders) 





Loading Booms 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Equipped with special ‘“‘Fairmont’’ power hoist: 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Locomotives, Compressed Air 
Porter Co., H. K., 410 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn, 





Locomotives, Electric 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dept. O, 








Locomotives, Gasoline 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 





Locomotives, Steam 

American Locomotive Co., 30 Church St., N. Y. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Porter Co., H. K., 410 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





Locomotives, Storage Battery 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. O, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co., 1942 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 





Lubricants 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 





Lubricators 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Tl. 


Mechanical Draft Apparatus 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Miners’ Houses 
Southwestern Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 








Miners’ Lamps (See Lamps) 





Mine Doors, Automatic 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Mine Timbers, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 








Mining Machines, Chain and Puncher 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironclad, Longwall and Room-and-Pillar. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 





Motors 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., HE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Oil and Grease Cups 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 


Packing 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 





Paints, Preservative 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
Highland Chemical Products Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


Perforated Metals 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, \Vis. 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicazo, Ill. 

Cross Engineering Co., Carboniale, Penn. 

Harrington & King Perforatiny Co., 628 North 
Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. Franch Office: 114 
Liberty St., New York City. 
Screens, flat and cylindrical, of steel, manganese 
bronze or “Monel” metal, with round, oblong or 
square holes, for satisfactorily screening and 
sizing coal, stone and ore. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Permissible Powders 

Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 


Picking Tables 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th Si 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicao, Il. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
, Columbus, Ohio, 


Pipe, Cast Iron 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 
Pipe Covering 

Highland Chemical Products Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


Pipe, Spiral Riveted 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pipe, Wood 
Standard Wood Pipe Co., Williamsport, Penn. 


Pipe, Wood Lined 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 





Powder, Blasting 


Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 


Power Transmission Machinery 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front St. 
Philadelphia, Penn. , 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


and Erie Ave., 





Pulverizers, Coal and Coke 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio, 





Pump Plungers 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Chilled iron for boiler feed or any plunger pump. 





Pumps, Air Driven ; 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 





Pumps, Air Lift 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 





Pumps, Boiler Feed 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 
Dean Bros, Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 


Pumps, Centrifugal 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broaa- 
way, New York City. 


Pumps, Power 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Deming Co., The, Salem, Ohio. Cable Address: 
“Deming.” 
Capacities from 300 to 60,000 gal. per hour. 
Hand and power pumps for all uses and for all 
pumping conditions; portable and_ stationary 
types; vertical or horizontal; for operation by 
any power; gathering pumps, sump puwaps, 
pumps for deep and shallow wells, ete. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Portable electric for gathering purpose. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

McGowan Co., J. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





Pumps, Sinking 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Dean Bros, Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





Pumps, Vacuum 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 

Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Purifiers, Feed Water 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Rail Benders 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Rail Bonds 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Rails and Rail Joints 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Orenstein-A. Koppel Co., Koppel, Penn. 
West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W, Va. 


Retarders, Railroad Car 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
For controlling railroad cars under tipple. 


Rope, Manila and Jute 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 





Rope, Transmission 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn, 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 





Rope, Wire 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. , 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 





Sanitary Equipment 

Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co., 650 6th St., Detroit, Mich. 
“Ro-San’”’ indoor closet; all metal construction ; 
may be set up anywhere in the house, given 
proper vent. 


Scales 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 4101- 
4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Scoops, Firing 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Penn, 


Screens and Perforated Sheeting 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 628 North 
Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branch Office: 114 
Liberty St., New York City. 
Screens, flat and cylindrical, of steel, man- 
ganese-bronze or ‘‘Monel’”’ metal, with round, 
oblong or square holes, for satisfactorily 
screening and sizing coal, stone and ore. 
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Lidgerwood Hoists 


FOR 


Mine Service 


We design and build 
steam and electric 
hoists to meet every 


















requirement in mine 
work. 







Illustration shows hoist 
with double 24” x 30” 
cylinders, drums 72- 
in. diameter, 48-in. face. 








3 A 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


96 Liberty St., New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Seattle 
London, England 
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CHICAGO PORTABLE MINE HOIST 


SUE 


Increase Your Output 


by equipping your mine with 


1) 





For hoist- EP 
ing timber up |" 
chutes, stopes 
and shafts. 


VATE 





Hoisting 
=) . ore out of 
eee witzes. 

os : 
Sager noi eee! le Hoisting 





rock drills, 
drill steel, 
water cans 
and tools to a |e 
sublevel, or |i 
up from a 
lower level. 


Hoisting Engines 
Their higher operating speed insures more 
coal hoisted to the surface per day. 


Designed for maintained economy. All 
parts subject to wear are provided with ample 





means for adjustment. Askfor ..~—~—Ss CHICAGO PORTABLE MINE HOIST 
Our engineers will make a special study of ‘ mounted on column, Hoisting Timber from 
& Pp y Bulletin 149. main level to intermediate levels above at 


your conditions before making any recom- 
mendations. 


Caspian Mine, Iron River, Mich. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


Let us forward particulars. Write. 


Gee TULL OL LOOM 


COE eee 


STUCCO 


; , 1032 Fisher Buildin 52 Vanderbilt A 
Ottumwa Iron Works CHICAGO NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
Ottumwa a = _ Iowa Branches Everywhere c-3 
STMT MMe 
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Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





Second-Hand Equipment 
(See Alphabetical Index for For Sale Ads.) 


Shafting (See Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers) 





Shearing Machines 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
“Radialaxe,” air driven, 

Sheaves and Rollers 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


11 Broadway, New York City. 
column mounted. 








Shovels, Concrete 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Penn, 





Shovels, Hand 

Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Penn, 
Designed to handle 21 lb. of any specified ma- 
terial, an efficient working load to produce in- 
creased tonnage. Made of ‘‘Mayari’’ nickel- 
chromium steel, tough and durable. Reinforced 
with backstrap. 
All styles of points. 


Shovels, Steam 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
All sizes and types for stripping and mining coal. 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 





Signals, Mine 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
LOTS HIN Ys 








Spades, Concrete 

Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Penn, 
Spads 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. 
Splice, Cable 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Splice, Insulator 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 





Splice, Trolley Wire 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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Surveying Instruments. 
(See Engineering Instruments and Supplies) 





Switchboards, Power 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Switchboards, Telephone 


Stromberg- Cone Telephone Mig. Co., Roches- 
ter, 





Switches, Frogs and Crossings 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 





Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clinton Switch Co., Clinton, Ind. 

Orenstein-A. Koppel €o., Koppel, Penn. 

Tape, Insulating 

Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City. 
Tees, Pipe 

Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 





Telephone Equipment 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, Ne 


Telephones, Mine 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ters N.Y, 


17th and Cambria 


Ties, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Channel section for rooms «nd room entries. 

Orenstein-A. Koppel Co., Koppel, Penn. 


Tipple Equipment 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


Screening, picking and loading equipment de-’ 


iny requirement. 

, Columbus, Ohio. 
o., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘ville, Tenn. 


signed and installed to meet 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th § 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Kni 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Tipples 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chic:go, Tl. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohi: 
Tipples, Steel 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chic: go, Ill. 


Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Scottdale, Penn. 





Sprinklers 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 


a ee a Ee ee 
Spring Steel Sheets 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Penn, 


Sprocket Wheels 
Webster Mfg. Co., 


Steel, Drill 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 





Tiffin, Ohio 








Stokers, Mechanical 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Storage Batteries 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co., 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


1942 





reseke Portable, Rail, Etc. 

Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, 
Orenstein-A. Koppel Co., Koj pel, Penn. 
West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Ohio. 


Tramways, Aerial 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, lass. 
Transformers 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Transmission Machinery 


(See Power Transmission ‘Viachinery) 


Vol. No. 26 


Trolley Material, Overhead 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
Trolley poles, heads, frogs and splicers. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Trolley Wheels and Harps 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Turbines, Steam 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Unions, Pipe 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 
All sizes. 
Black or galvanized. Swing, reducing and flange. 
Valves 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


Ventilating Apparatus (See Fans) 


Wagon Loaders 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Washeries, Coal 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Waste 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Water Columns 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Softening and Purifying Systems 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Waterproof Covers 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Weight Recorders, Automatic 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 4101- 
4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Wheels, Car (See Cars and Car Wheels) 


Whistles 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Wire and Cable 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louls, Mo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches. 
ter,N- AN: 
Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 








Ohio. 








Wire Rope 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
“Kilindo” non-rotating. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Use the Buyers Cyclopedia 
as your guide to efficient 
Buying of Mine Equipment. 


June 24, 1916 
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For Haulage Work 


The Ridgway 
engine has no 
equal. For 
close regula- 
tion it is all 
youcandesire. 


ie 


Ue 





Write for Bulletin CA, 


Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. 
North Broad St., Ridgway, Pa. 
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WATERBURY 
WIRE ROPE 


of Standard and Armored Construction. Manila 
and Sisal Cordage, Fibreclad Wire Rope. We 
make Ropes for every purpose. Write for prices. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 


63 Park Row, | 
Chicago 


DPE 


STU TT TCE 


San Francisco 
New Orleans 


CCC 


WATERPROOF 
DIXON’S “Grarnite GREASE 
Is of a dense consistency, and of adhesive nature, suit- 


able for general heavy service at slow speeds and heavy 
pressures. Booklet 59W tells about it. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
N 
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ESTABLISHED 1827 
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Success for You 


may lie in solving your haulage problem with 
a B & B Aerial Tramway. 


No matter whether you have a long or 


short haul, whether up or down hill, we have 
a system that will reduce 
minimum. 


your costs to a 
No bridges to build, no tracks to 
Keep up—unaffected by rain, sleet or snow. 
Write today explaining your conditions. 
We will gladly furnish estimates covering an 
installation to meet your requirements. 


Send for Aerial Tramway catalog No, 9. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Wire Rope and Tramways 


MAIN OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICE: 
St. Louis, Mo. 76 Warren St., New York City 


We 


Tee 


Your Mine Will Never Need A Better Hoist 












The Flory Hoist shown embodies every feature 
essential to efficient mining service. 





= Single Drum Werner Patent Band Friction oper- 5 
= | ated by hand; two speeds, equipped with two mo- = 
= | tors and two asbestos band brakes. Controlling = 
= | levers and speed shifting levers are banked in = 
= | separate batteries for me = 
= | the convenience of the E 
= engineman, = 
= Send for booklet. z 
= | S. Flory a 
= | Mfg. Co. E 
= Bangor, Pa. = 
Eirrvvcaenovacoansovenencvennevnenenvescnconenveneavenenzensezeenesuaaucvnaeacenenvennecencaouaeeonsenvasenuenereenargennrarnngtarannenneiz 
PM 
= AWARDED American Steel & Wire Company’s = 
= Trenton-Bleichert System = 
Aerial Tramways: 
3 N° matter what the contour of the ground, we =z 
= will construct a tramway that will transfer = 
= material at minimum expense; and no grades are = 
= too steep to surmount; no rivers or valleys too = 
= wide to cross; and no grading, bridges or viaducts = 
2 of any kind are required. There is practically no = 
= limit to the length of these tramways. res 
= Send for complete descriptive catalogue of = 
= tramways in use. = 
American Steel & Wire Company 2 
= Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver = 
= Export Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York = 
= Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. = 
= San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle E 
MMM 
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HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 


HAZARD MFG CO 


WILKES-BARRE PA 


NEW YORK 
689 CANAL 6T 


CHICAGO 
662 W ADAMS ST 


PITTSBURGH 
IST NAT'L BANK 
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Excelsior Wire Rope — 


In numerous mines, ‘wire 


7} Catalog Yis inter- 
rope” was ordered for a num- 


esting—have one? 


Wright Wire Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


ber of years. Now Excelsior 
Wire Rope is specified. 
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Be Sure You're Right 
Then Buy 
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“Monarch” Wire Rope 


It is important in the purchase of your ropes 
to be sure you are purchasing ropes that are 
suited to your work. 

Owing to the varied purposes for which wire rope is 
used it is necessary to manufacture a variety of grades, 
construction and lays. ‘‘Monarch’’ rope is the perfec- 


tion of wire rope making art. Made from \% to 3-in. 
diameter for every purpose. 


Catalog free for the asking. 
No obligation incurred. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 


Kenosha ~- Wisconsin 
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COAL HANDLING 
MACHINERY 


We cesign and Manufacture Coal 
Elevators, Conveyors, Apron and 
Belt Conveyors, Coal Buckets, 

; J Chutes, Screens, Wagon Loaders, 
ENGINEERING Services FREE etc. Write for Catalog. 


GIFFORD-WOOD CO. New See eeoten: Chine 
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COICO COCO 


The most severe 
plane in the world 
equipped with our 
machine. 


Boston Consolidated Mining 

Coz 

Bingham Canyon, Utah. 
Mr. S. B. Stine, 

Osceola Mills, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 

We have had two of your 
No. 13 Special Incline Ma- 
chines in continuous opera- 
tion now for about a year and 
a half and are very much 
pleased with the operation of 
the same. 


As to repairs other than 
brake bands we have ex- 
pended no money that can 
properly be charged to the 
repairs of the machines. 

Yours truly, 
Louis S$. Cates, 


Ask for Bulletin 60. 


S. B. Stine 


P.O.Box H.Osceola Mills, Penna. 
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OVINGTON 


COKE OVEN MACHINERY 


saves labor enormously and increases production. May we tell you 
why? Write—We make all kinds of coke oven castings. 


Covington Machine Company, 16 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Works; Covington, Virginia 


Branch Office: Uniontown, Pa. 


SMM PUM 


TUE MOTE 


ST 
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Dewatering Elevators 





OR elevating washed coal from jig-box or sludge box 

to bin or storage conveyor. We have designed and 
manufactured many of these elevators for vertical or in- 
clined lifts using the well-known Stewart and Luhrig types 
of bucket and chain as well as the more common con- 
tinuous bucket with perforated bottom. 


The cut above shows an inclined elevator of the last 
named type, in successful operation at the plant of the 
Climax Coal Company, Shamrock, Kentucky. 


Remember Webster when 1n the market. 


The Webster M’f’g Company 


CHICAGO Tiffin, Ohio NEW YORK 


(104) 
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Number 59 Weekly News of Modern Methods for the Handling Price—Dollars 
Issued Every Saturday : : Every Time You 
Link-Belt Company and Preparation of Coal at the Mine Miss an Issue 
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Correct Screening 





Power-operated Shaking Screen in a large modern Washery. 


Correct Screening in Link-Belt means delivering properly sized coal—the best that 
can be secured from the vein being worked. Our designs provide Correct Screening for 
the whole range of American coal production, and our designs are based on the custom- 
er’s conditions and requirements. 

The illustration shows a Link-Belt power-operated screen, receiving washed slack 
and grading it into pea through 2 in. and over } in., and buckwheat through 4 in. and 
OvieTia wie 

Put your screening problems up to Link-Belt Engineers for 


recommendations. We design and build complete machinery 
for the handling and preparation of coal at the mine. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Newi Yorker ag oes ene 299 Broadway Cleveland? 4... e 1304 Rockefeller Bldg. Louisville. ... Frederick Wehle, Starks Bldg. 
Bostonereeias rie ee ......49 Federal St. Seattle. § 2 k.c... ae 580 1st Ave., South Knoxville, Tenn., D. T. Blakey, Empire Bldg. 
Pittsburg hice ca sea ee 1501 Park Bldg. Portland, Ore... -2: ss: 14th and Lov ejoy Sts. San Francisco, N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bidg. 
St. Louis.........Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. Los Angeles......... 161 N. Los Angeles St. Birmingham, 
Butalome 2 cert tei oer eee 693 Ellicott Square Denver s. 45-1: eee Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. General Machinery Co., Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Wilkes-Barre........... 2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg. Minneapolis... +) sees 418 So. Third St. SEOrOnt Gn eee Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 


Detrovws, 22 eee ee 732 Dime Bank Bldg. New Orleans, C. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
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